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"DOMIKE,  QCO  VADISi" 

A  TRADITins. 


d^J 


TE  fled  fiom  Rome,  in  atmnge  and  trembling 

The  great  apcwtle  Petei,  who  had  stood, 
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Brave,  buld,  ilcliant  of  tlio  terrors  huricd 
At  those  vLo  woralilpped  Clirist  tlic  cmcilicd. 
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He  fled  from  Rome — afraid  to  meet  the  tide 
Of  persecution  raging  far  and  wide  ! 
Fearing  to  die — impetuous,  loving,  still — 
He  fled  from  Rome,  from  duty  and  Grod's  wilL 

And,  so  tradition  tells  us,  as  he  fled 
Along  the  Appian  way  in  haste  and  dread, 
He  saw  the  Saviour  standing,  and  His  eyes 
Were  full  of  yearning  love  and  sad  surprise. 
"  O  Domine,  quo  vadis  ?  "  Peter  cried. 
In  tone  of  sad  reproach  the  Lord  replied  : 
"  I  ge  to  Rome  to  suffiBr  in  thy  place." 
In  keenest  sorrow  Peter  hid  his  face  ; 
And  lo  !  again  with  still  more  bitter  force 


An  old-time  scene  flashed  back  its  old  remorse  : 
The  judgment  hall ;  the  insults  at  the  trial ; 
The  cock-crow  and  the  blasphemous  denial ; 
The  look,  of  pity  and  reproach  combined  ; 
The  after  tears  and  agony  of  mind  : 
Peter  wept  bitterly,  and  bowed  his  head  ; 
"Forgive    me,    Lord  for    I    have    sinned,"    he 

said, 
And  then  full  joyfully  his  steps  retraced, 
The  dreaded  persecution  boldly  faced. 
Preached  unto  all  men  Christ  His  name  ; 
And  when  at  length  the  martyr's  summons  came. 
At  hands  of  men  he  too  was  crucified. 
And  murmuring,  "  Jesu,  Lord  and  Master,"  died. 

W. 
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RELIGION  IN  UNLIKELY  PLACES.— I. 

All  the  saints  salute  you ;  chiefly  they  that  are  of  Cssar's  household."— Phil.  It.  22. 


SN  this  short  message  from  St.  Paul  to 
the  Church  at  Philippi  a  most  in- 
teresting fact  is  incidentally  brought 
to  light  There  were  some,  it  ap- 
pears, even  in  the  household  of  Caesar  who  had  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  and  who  were  living 
godly  lives.  St  Paul  had  been  a  prisoner  at 
Erome  for  some  time  when  he  wrote  the  epistle  to 
the  Philippians ;  but,  though  a  prisoner,  he  was 
not  prevented  from  engaging  in  the  work  which 
was  so  dear  to  him.  For  two  years,  under  the 
constant  custody  of  a  soldier,  he  was  allowed  to 
dwell  in  his  own  hired  house,  ^'teaching  those 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
all  confidence  "  to  all  who  resorted  to  him.  He 
had  upon  him  then,  as  always,  the  care  of  all  the 
Churches.  He  thought  and  planned  for  them,  re- 
ceived deputations  from  them,  sent  messengers  to 
them,  wrote  them  letters  of  counsel  and  exhorta- 
tion. The  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the 
Ephesians,  as  well  as  this  epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians, were  written  during  his  imprisonment 
And  his  work  at  Home  was  not  in  vain.  He 
tells  us  (PhiL  i  12)  that  the  things  which  had 
happened  to  him— his  impriisonment  and  other 
untoward  events — had  fallen  out  rather  unto  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gk)spel  than  otherwise;  so  that 
his  "bonds  in  Christ,''  his  imprisonment  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  were  known  throughout  the  whole 
Praetorian  Guard.  As  the  soldiers  took  charge 
of  him  one  after  the  other — for  he  was  not  left 
alone  night  or  day — and  witnessed  his  interviews 
with  his  friends,  and  others  who  came  to  learn 
what  new  doctrine  this  was  which  he  was  teach- 
ing, they  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  his 
sincerity  and  courage,  his  patient  cheerful  en- 
durance, his  generous  self-forgetfulness.  They 
would  see  that  their  prisoner  was  no  common 
man.  He  and  his  message  would  be  the  subjects 
of  many  a  talk  among  them,  and  thus  his  *^  bonds 


in  Christ "  would  become  known  throughout  the 
whole  guard.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  some  of 
these  soldiers,  brought  thus  into  close  contact 
with  St.  Paul,  listening  from  time  to  time  to  his 
persuasive  words,  would  be  led  to  accept  the 
Grospel  he  taught,  and  for  which  he  was  then 
suffering  imprisonment  And  his  influence  was 
felt  not  only  among  Caesar's  guards,  but  also  in 
Caesar's  household  itself.  There  were  Christians 
even  in  the  palace  Whether  they  had  embraced 
the  Christian  faith  before  St  Paul  went  to  Rome, 
or  had  done  so  through  his  teaching,  we  cannot 
telL  Possibly  they  firat  heard  of  the  apostle,  and 
came  under  his  influence,  through  the  soldiers  who 
had  eharge  of  him,  and  who  were  sometimes  in 
attendance  on  the  emperor  and  about  the  palace  ; 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  All  that  we  know  is  the 
fact  that  when  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians there  were  Christians  in  Caesar's  household^ 
a  number  sufficiently  large  to  receive  special 
mention  by  him. 

The  fact  is  interesting  to  us  as  giving  us  a 
little  insight  into  the  early  progress  of  the  Grospel 
in  Rome  If  we  th^nk  at  all  about  the  origin  and 
early  fortunes  of  Christianity,  we  naturally  won- 
der how  it  took  root  and  spread,  how  and  by 
whom  it  was  first  embraced  in  that  city  which  has 
filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  the  history  of  the  world.  No  city  of  modem 
Europe  holds  the  same  relative  place  among  cities 
and  nations  as  Rome  held  then.  It  was  the  head 
of  the  whole  civilised  world.  It  was  the  seat  of 
government  for  a  thousand  cities,  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  Pagan  life,  the  meeting  place  for 
men  of  every  nation  under  the  sun.  There  were 
almost  as  many  foreigners  to  be  found  there  as 
Romans  ;  every  race  and  language  had  its  repre- 
sentatives, every  philosophy  its  teachers,  and 
every  religion  its  devotees.  The  success  which 
the  Gosp^  achieved  there  would  be  a  matter  of 
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the  greatest  interest  to  the  apostle,  for  it  might 
be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  its  success  elsewhere, 
since  nowhere  had  it  more  numerous  or  stronger 
foes  to  fight  It  was  no  blind  impulse  which  led 
St,  Paul  to  say  he  "  must  see  Rome."  He  saw, 
doubtless,  that  the  great  conflict  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Paganism— a  conflict  which  was  in- 
evitable when  the  two  modes  of  thought  and  life 
wtre  brought  into  contact — would  be  fought  out 
there. 

The  Christians  were  left  perfectly  free  at  first 
to  teach  their  faith  and  to  worship  in  their  own 
way.  The  religious  policy  of  the  Empire — differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  Republic — was  one  of  tolera- 
tion ;  so  long,  that  is,  as  the  new  religion  intro- 
duced had  no  political  significance  or  influence. 
The  many  faiths  and  philosophies  that  were 
taught  and  professed  then  were  allowed  full 
liberty  while  they  did  not  touch  the  interests  of 
the  State.  Few  educated  Romans  believed  in 
any  of  them,  but  they  tolerated  them.  And  they 
looked  upon  Christianity  at  first  as  just  another 
superstition  among  the  many  believed  and  prac- 
tised ;  much  on  a  level  with  them,  and  worthy  of 
no  more  serious  attention  or  concern.  But  they 
soon  saw  that  it  was,  or  would  prove  to  be,  a 
great  disturbing  force  among  them ;  that  it  was 
not  the  harmless  superstition  they  had  thought 
it  wasw  They  believed,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
them  believed  sincerely,  that  if  it  should  spread 
to  any  considerable  extent  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  existing  social  order,  that  it 
would  dissolve  some  of  the  ties  which  held  society 
together.  They  found  that  the  teaching  which 
they  had  looked  upon  as  the  superstitions  of  a 
few  fanatical  minds  had  very  important  political 
bearings,  that  this  Faith  was  a  power  which,  if 
they  did  not  restrain  it,  would  soon  cause  them 
serious  trouble.  And  so  indifference  quickly  gave 
place  to  hatred,  and  toleration  to  persecution.  In 
less  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
message,  and  imder  the  very  Caesar  mentioned  in 
it,  the  fiirst  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
began — that  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism  which  did  not  wholly  cease  afterwards 
till  the  nominal  conversion  of  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  side  lights  which  are  thrown  upon 
the  planting  and  progress  of  the  Church  at  Rome 
have,  therefore,  a  special  interest  for  us.  We  see 
the  Christian  faith  in  conflict  with  Paganism  in 
its  very  stronghold ;  we  see  the  strength  of  the 
foes  with  which  it  had  to  contend,  and  the  great 
cost  at  which  its  victories  were  won.  And  this 
message  of  St  Paul's  is  an  evidence  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Gk)spel  was  then  spread- 
ing. It  had  been  received  by  Jews  and  Greeks, 
most  probably  by  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Caesar^s 
guard,  and,  lastly,  we  learn  that  it  had  won  its 
way  even  into  Caesar's  palace.  Scarcely  more 
theui  thirty  years  had  passed  since  Chnst  was 
crucified,  and  already  EUs  Qospel,  starting  from 


Jerusalem,  had  passed  from  city  to  city,  till  it 
had  reached  and  found  a  home  at  Roma 

But  the  fact  has  a  deeper  interest  for  us  than 
this.  It  is  an  example  of  moral  strength  and 
heroism  of  the  highest  kind.  Caesar's  household 
was  the  last  place  in  Rome  where  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  saints ;  the  last  place  where  we 
should  have  expected  the  Christian  faith  to  take 
root,  and  Christian  virtues,  or  any  kind  of  virtue 
in  fact,  to  flourisL  If  in  one  of  the  worst  neigh- 
bourhoods of  a  large  city,  and  living  in  forced 
companionship  with  the  depraved  and  vicious,  in 
circumstances  where  everything  told  against  a 
virtuous  life,  we  were  to  find  men  and  women 
who  were  gentle,  gracious,  and  pure,  living  sweet 
and  honest  lives,  we  should  think  it  very  noble 
of  them,  and  an  evidence  of  unusual  moral  strength 
and  courage.  Something  similar  to  this  was  the  case 
with  these  saints  in  Caesar's  household.  They  were 
living  Christian  lives  in  circumstances  than  which 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  unfavourable, 

Nero  himself,  the  Caasar  mentioned  in  this 
salutation,  was  one  of  the  cruelest,  vilest,  most  cor- 
rupt men  that  ever  lived,  and  his  palace  a  scene  of 
continual  debauchery  and  crime  almost  of  every 
kind,  too  dark,  too  vile,  to  be  spoken  of  except 
in  general  terms.  The  crimes  with  which  Nero 
h€is  been  charged  are  so  numerous  and  so  mon- 
strous and  unnatural,  that  they  would  be  in- 
credible were  they  not  sustained  by  a  weight  of 
testimony  which  renders  disbelief  unreasonabla 
He  murdered,  among  many  others,  his  step- 
brother, his  wife,  and  his  mother.  Neither  age 
nor  rank,  genius  nor  service,  friendship  nor  kin- 
ship, stayed  his  hand  for  a  moment  In  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  already  mentioned,  he 
seems  to  have  found  delight  in  devising  fresh 
modes  of  torture  for  his  victims ;  they  were 
wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs ;  they  were  clothed  in  garments  smeared 
with  pitch,  and  burnt  at  night  to  light  up  the 
streets  of  the  city.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  un- 
less he  devised  some  new  crime  or  abomination  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days,  corruption  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  stand.  He  was  a  man  whose  character 
and  crimes  it  is  hard  to  find  words  dark  and  severe 
enough  to  describe.  Nor  may  we  describe  the  de- 
pravity, the  corruption,  the  wild  license  of  his 
court.  Deeds  so  foul  and  monstrous,  that  even  the 
men  of  that  time,  familiar  as  they  were  with  vice 
and  crime,  stood  aghast  at  them,  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  in  the  palace.  Roman  society 
had  become  thoroughly  corrupt  Isaiah's  lamen- 
tation over  Israel  might  have  been  uttered  over 
Rome.  The  whole  head  was  sick  and  the  heart 
faint.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the 
head  there  was  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds 
and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores.  The  terrible 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Pagan  society  which 
St.  Paul  gives  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  true  of  themselves.     Their 
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own  moralists  and  satirists  said  that  virtue  was 
gone ;  that  posterity  could  sink  no  lower  than 
they  had  sunk,  that  it  could  but  repeat  their 
crime&  Every  kind  of  cruelty  and  brutality, 
every  shameless  vice  and  crime,  reared  its  head 
at  Rome.  It  was  the  common  sink  of  all  that 
was  infamous ;  nor  was  there,  in  all  Rome,  a 
fouler  spot  than  Nero's  palace.  And  yet  it  was 
here,  under  adverse  degrading  influences,  con- 
stant witnesses  of  wickedness  indescribable,  that 
these  saints  dwelt 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  saints  were 
slaves.  Possibly  there  were  a  few  freedmen 
among  them,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  many, 
if  any  of  them,  were  persons  of  importance  or 
distinction  in  the  palace.  And  this  would,  in 
some  measure  perhaps,  make  the  Christian  life 
easier  for  them,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  attract  attention  or  to  provoke  anta- 
gonism. But  in  other  respects  it  would  increase 
their  difficulties.  The  moral  condition  of  society  at 
large  being  what  it  was,  we  can  imagine  what  must 
have  been  the  moral  condition  of  the  slave  class. 
While,  of  course,  some  of  them  were  treated  by 
their  masters  with  great  kindness,  and  sometimes 
even  became  their  friends,  yet  as  a  rule  they  were 
dealt  with  cruelly.  If  old  or  sick,  they  might 
be,  and  not  unfrequently  were,  left  to  die  without 
care  or  kindness ;  for  the  most  trifling  faults  they 
were  punished  severely,  and  for  grave  faults  they 
might  be  punished  by  death  with  torture.  And 
the  severity  and  cruelty  of  the  masters  begot,  as 
was  natural,  a  corresponding  hatred  on  the  part 
of  the  slaves.  "  As  many  enemies  as  slaves," 
became  a  proverb  among  them.  Under  such 
treatment  their  degradaition  was  inevitable ;  the 
very  soil  out  of  which  manly  virtues  spring  would 
be  almost  destroyed  by  it  If,  therefore,  as  we  say 
is  very  probable,  these  saints  belonged  to  this  class, 
it  makes  their  Christian  life  still  more  praise- 
worthy. The  Qospel  had  reached  them  with  its 
message  of  love  and  hop&  It  spoke  to  them, 
bondsmen  as  they  were,  of  freedom,  of  the  highest 
freedom  possible  to  man.  Friendless  and  despised, 
it  told  them  of  One  who  for  love  had  died  for 
them.  It  spoke  to  them  of  an  elevation  and 
dignity  from  which  nothing  could  degrade  them 
but  their  own  will  and  act  Such  teaching  would 
be  likely  to  find  ready  listeners  among  these  men. 
It  recognised  their  worth,  it  appealed  to  them  as 
men ;  and  this,  to  those  whose  manhood  was  not 
entirely  broken  or  crushed,  would  be  mucL 
Their  bondage  would  make  them  welcome  more 
eagerly  the  spiritual  liberty  which  the  Grospel 
offered ;  the  consciousness  of  their  degradation 
would '  make  them  more  ardently  aspire  to,  more 
earnestly  strive  after,  the  state  of  moral  purity  it 
enjoined.  Still,  their  past  life,  their  circum- 
stances then,  their  forced  associations  and  com- 
panionships, would  make  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  riae  above  the  level  of  the  class  to  which 


they  belonged,  and  to  live  in  a  more  moral  and 
nobler  way. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  there  were  but  few  of 
them ;  they  had  not  the  inspiration  which  comes 
from  large  numbers.  They  were  a  small  band, 
and  the  forces  opposed  to  them  were  many  and 
strong.  And  it  is  one  thing  to  be  brave  when 
there  are  many  with  you,  and  quite  another  to 
be  brave  when  you  stand  almost  alone.  And 
dangers  soon  began  to  assail  thenL  Christianity 
provoked  the  most  resolute  antagonism  ;  it  wa^ 
spoken  of  as  detestable  and  execrable ;  and  the 
Christians  themselves,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
us,  were  denounced  as  atheists  and  criminals. 
Their  loyalty  was  suspected  because  they  would 
not  bum  incense  to  the  statues  of  the  emperor ; 
and  as  they  refused  to  worship  the  Roman  gods, 
they  were  held  responsible  for  every  public  ca- 
lamity which  occurred.  Their  conduct  was 
deemed  impious,  and  exposed  the  city,  it  was 
thought,  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  which  could 
only  be  appeased  by  their  destruction.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  them  as  being  imiversally  hated  even 
at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  a.d.  62 — 4.  How 
unpopular  they  were  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
when  Nero  wished  to  divert  from  himself  the 
suspicion  which  rested  upon  him,  of  having  set 
fire  to  Rome,  he  charged  it  upon  this  "  detested  " 
sect,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  they  not 
been  looked  upon  with  disfavour,  and  thought 
capable  of  such  a  crima  Nor  was  it  long,  as  we 
have  seen,  before  this  hatred  flamed  out  into  a 
fierce  and  bitter  i)ersecution,  in  which  no  doubt 
some  of  these  saints  fell,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  danger  they  were  incur- 
ring ;  they  must  have  had  some  warning  of  the 
storm  which  soon  burst  over  them.  In  embrac- 
ing the  Christian  faith  they  were  risking  all,  even 
life. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  these 
Christians  lived,  nor  can  we  easily  imagine  con- 
ditions more  adverse.  Everything  was  against 
them.  Custom,  public  opinion,  the  moral  condition 
of  society,  the  dangers  they  incurred,  all  were  un- 
favourable ;  and  yet  here,  in  this  pestilential  at- 
mosphere, where  the  grossest  vice  flaunted  itself 
without  the  least  shame,  in  conditions  which  we 
should  have  though  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
most  elementary  virtues,  like  a  spring  of  pure 
water  in  a  great  desert,  like  a  ray  of  brightest 
purest  light  shot  across  a  dark  sky,  there  were 
men  of  saintly  life  and  character. 

To  live  such  a  life  then  and  there  was  a  great, 
an  heroic  achievement,  and  shows  the  strength, 
the  courage,  the  heroism  of  these  men.  They 
were  men,  we  may  be  sure,  of  a  noble  strain  and 
temper ;  of  that  imperial  band  who  know  no 
law  but  that  of  duty,  and  to  whom  fidelity  to 
conscience  and  God  is  dearer  than  life  itself. 
No  nation  ever  showed  a  more  strenuous,  a  loftier 
courage  and  resolution,  than  Rome  in  her  best 


LIFE  LESSONS  FROM  BASLK 


days ;  but  the  courage  of  her  bravest  soldiers  was 
matched,  if  not  surpassed,  by  these  saints  in 
Caesar's  household. 

Caesar  is  dead,  his  court  and  empire  have  long 
since  passed  away,  but  the  spirit  and  power 
which  reigned  in  Caesar's  court  are  with  us  now — 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  that  subtle  mighty  tradi- 
tion of  evil  which  has  moulded  institutions  and 
societies,  which  has  given  laws  and  fashions,  Ls 
not  broken  yet  It  took  one  form  in  Rome,  it 
takes  another  now  in  England,  but  under  all  its 
forms  it  is  the  same.  It  is  an  old  foe  with  a  face 
ever-changing.  It  needed  a  brave  heart  to  be  a 
Christian  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  it 
often  needs  a  brave  heart  to  be  a  Christian  now. 
No  doubt  it  is  easier  for  us  in  many  ways  than  it 
was  for  them.  We  do  not  incur  such  dangers, 
society  is  in  a  very  different  moral  condition,  the 
moral  atmosphere  is  much  purer,  opinion  is  on 
our  side  ;    and  these  are  great  gains.      But  the 


Christian  life  is  not  without  its  difficulties  or  its 
demands  upon  our  strength  and  courage  now. 
To  live  among  friends  who  are  worldly,  and  yet 
remain  unworldly ;  to  associate  daily  in  business 
with  those  whose  life  and  character  are  distasteful 
to  us,  and,  what  is  worse,  carry  evil  influences 
with  them,  and  yet  keep  mind  and  heart  pure ;  to 
speak  the  truth  when  the  truth  cuts  against 
prejudice,  when  it  will  damage  one's  interest  or 
reputation  ;  to  refuse  to  conform  to  customs 
which,  if  not  dishonest,  are  yet  such  as  an 
honourable  man  may  well  shrink  from  ;  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  do  thesa  Now,  as  of  old,  it 
needs  courage  and  independence  to  serve  God 
openly  and  with  simplicity  and  sincerity.  Let 
the  noble  example  of  these  Roman  Christians  feed 
our  courage,  and  nerve  us  to  resolute  effort  to 
serve  Grod  faithfully,  whatever  our  circimistances. 
To,  the  brave  heart  and  the  hardy  will  a  saintly 
life  is  possible  even  in  Caesar's  household. 

H.  Bonner. 


LIFE    LESSONS    FROM    BASLE. 


ARLY  on  a  Saturday  morning  in  July 
I  left  the  famous  hostelry  of  the  '^  Three 
Kings  "  in  the  good  old  town  of  Basle, 
and  went  out  into  the  narrow  streets, 
with  an  intention  of  seeing  as  much  of 
them  as  I  could  before  leaving  for  Lucerne.  They  were 
already  full  and  busy ;  there  were  women  with  great 
baskets  of  ripe  cherries  on  their  heads,  others  with 
loads  of  wild  strawberries  on  their  backs,  girls  draw- 
ing water  in  brazen  pitchers  from  the  fountains,  and 
men  and  boys  with  bundles  and  sheaves  of  green 
boughs,  and  flowers  and  grasses  with  which  to  de- 
corate the  house-fronts,  and  festoon  the  streets  in 
honour  of  the  Turner/est.  Enjoying  the  varied 
brightness  of  the  passing  show,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  minster,  with  its  two  red  towers,  thinking  of  the 
great  men  who  had  lived  and  the  stirring  scenes 
that  had  been  enacted  in  its  vicinity.  Here  the 
learned,  truth -seeking,  polished,  yet  timid,  Erasmus, 
gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  literary  friends  among 
whom  he  was  himself  the  brightest  star,  and  here  in 
the  shadow  of  the  quaint  cloister  he  sleeps  calm  after 
life's  fitful  fever.  Here  also  were  established  the 
printing-presses  from  which,  under  the  direction  of 
this  band  of  scholars,  issued  some  of  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  of  the  twin  revivals  of  letters  and 
of  truth  It  was  in  Basle  that  Zuinglius  studied, 
and  here  in  later  years  he  taught,  often  solacing 
himself  at  eventide  with  the  sweet  strains  of  music 
which  rose  and  fell  and  mingled  with  the  ceaseless 
rushing  of  the  lordly  Rhine.  Here,  too,  iEcolampa- 
diuB  preached,  and  passed  much  of  his  eventful  life. 
How  many  times  might  not  these  noble  souls  have 
walked  and  talked  under  the  linden-trees  that  grow 
on  the  terrace  behind  the  minster  beneath  which  the 
river  nuu ;  and  how  may  not  the  rapid  current  have 


symbolised  to  them  the  wider  river  of  God's  truth 
which  fertilises  and  gladdens  all  the  lands  through 
which  it  flows,  or  refreshed  them  with  visions  of  the 
stream  which  laves  the  golden  streets  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  ! 

Thus  musing,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  small 
browTi  house  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
sacristan's  abode,  and  asked  if  he  would  show  me  the 
cathedral  at  such  an  early  hour.  The  minster  being  a 
Protestant  cliurch  is  closed  except  for  services.  The  old 
man  was  delighted,  and  speedily  informed  me  in  his 
garrulous  fashion  that  he  was  all  alone  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  minster  was  his  pride  and  glory,  and  filled 
in  his  heart  the  niche  occupied  in  other  men's  by  a  be- 
loved child  or  wife.  So  he  opened  the  west  door  with 
its  massive  key,  and  ushered  me  into  the  building  with 
a  reverent  and  important  air  which  spoke  volumes 
about  the  value  he  attached  to  his  office  as  custodian 
of  the  church. 

After  pointing  out  the  efl*ect  of  the  mixture  of  red 
and  white  stone  in  the  interior,  he  warmed  to  his 
subject,  and  began  : — "  The  men  who  built  tliis 
minster  did  it  "uith  a  right  good  will,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  their  handiwork  endures,  and  is  held 
in  honour  by  every  one  who  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  examine  it.  See  these  columns,  how 
many  there  are,  and  tlie  capital  of  each  is  dif- 
ferent!" 

At  this  point  I  would  fain  have  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  name  of  the  architect  or  rather  of  tlie 
master-builder,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  in  a 
question  even  edgeways,  and  he  went  on — 

"  They  were  godly  men  too,  and  gave  to  the  Lord 
of  their  time  and  skill  as  well  as  of  their  substance, 
and  spared  not  their  labour  that  His  house  might 
be  made  beautiful  and  glorious.      Every  one  who 
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could  carve  in  wood  or  stone  chose  his  own  theme, 
and  worked  it  oat  according  to  his  own  fancy.  See, 
the  tops  of  the  columns  are  Old  Testament  subjects  ; 
and  look  at  these  oak  stalls — the  man  who  did  that 
one  loved  music — see  how  lovingly  he  has  carved 
the  harp  and  viol,  and  the  lute  !  And  this  one 
wandered  forth  beyond  the  walls,  and  gathered  every 
leaf  and  flower  that  took  his  eye,  and  used  them  as 
his  models.  Look  at  that  bunch  of  hazel-nuts,  and 
the  cluster  of  berries,  and  the  squirrel's  pretty  head 
a-top.  And  he  who  made  this  one  may  have  liad 
a  vineyard  on  the  hill-side,  and  watched  the  growing 
of  the  grapes,  and  tried  to  represent  the  tender 
leaves,  and  graceful  tendrils,  and  the  luscious  fniit, 
as  you  see  ;  but  he  must  have  had  the  grapes  of 
Eshcol  in  his  mind,  for  nature  does  not  give  us  such 
great  bunches  in  these  northern  climes." 

The  sacristan  paused  for  breath,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  I  knew  the  minster 
had  been  restored. 

"  Yes,  gracious  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  and  they  who  did 
it  had  respect  to  the  beautiful  work,  and  every  part 
that  had  to  be  renewed  was  kept  in  harmony  with 
the  old — even  the  chairs  and  seats  are  of  many  and 
various  patterns.  Ach  !  the  spirit  with  which  people 
work  makes  itself  felt  for  ever." 

Very  earnestly  the  old  man  spoke  in  his  sonorous 
(German ;  and  as  he  finished  I  could  but  remember 
the  words  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  "Out  of  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 

Then  my  guide  opened  the  door  of  a  large  room 
with  bare  walls  and  plain  benches,  and  told  me 
that  a  weekly  service  was  held  in  it.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  to  see,  but  he  requested  me  to 
follow  him  to  the  further  end,  and,  turning  round, 
pointed  to  a  gallery  over  the  entrance,  on  the  front 
of  which  were  inscribed  these  words  in  gilt  letters : — 

Rejoicing  in  hope. 
Patient  in  tribulation. 
Instant  in  prayer. 

■  "  There  I "  exclaimed  he,  fervently,  "  in  those  three 
lines  is  expressed  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian  I" 

I  thanked  my  brother  in  the  faith  most  cordially  ; 
and  finding  that  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  go  into 
the  cloisters,  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  I  learned 
that  one  of  our  party  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold, 
and  very  willingly  I  acceded  to  her  proposal  that  we 
should  remain  where  we  were  till  Monday.  There 
was  plenty  to  interest  all  during  the  day,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  those  of  us  who  understood  German 
went  to  service  in  the  minster.     The  worship  was 


simple,  and  I  never  felt  more  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  and  earnestness  of  any  congregation.  My 
friend  the  sacristan  found  us  chairs  in  a  good  posi- 
tion ;  and  after  the  music  of  the  last  chorale  had 
died  away,  a  white-haired  venerable  pastor  in  a  short 
Geneva  gown  and  stiff  white  rufile  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  read  out  for  liis  text,  "Come  ye  your- 
selves apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile." 

One  portion  of  his  sermon  fixed  itself  indelibly  on 
my  mind.  After  saying  that  when  the  apostles  re- 
turned joyfully  to  the  Master,  feeling  that  they  had 
done  the  work  He  had  given  them,  accomplished 
their  mission,  and  proved  the  force  of  their  spiritual 
weapons  against  the  powers  of  evil,  they  probably 
expected  to  be  commended  as  good  and  faithful 
servants,  as  soldiers  who  had  won  the  fight,  as 
racers  who  had  gained  their  goal.  But  instead  of 
tlus  Christ  only  said,  "  Come  apart  into  a  desert  place 
and  rest  awhile  ; "  and,  perhaps,  the  words  fell  cheer- 
lessly and  strangely  on  their  ears,  and,  as  many  a 
time  before,  they  wondered  at  His  saying. 

Then  applying  this  to  the  Christian,  he  said,  "  My 
brother  or  my  sister,  do  you  find  yourself  in  the 
midst  of  occupation  from  which  you  look  back  and 
think,  *  Ah,  I  see  how  God  has  fitted  me  for  this — 
from  childhood  up  my  whole  education  and  circum- 
stances have  been  just  a  preparation  for  my  work  in 
life  ?  *  And  you  resolve  that  'with  His  help  you  will 
go  through  with  it  unflinchingly,  and  look  forward 
to  the  time  when,  the  warfare  being  ended,  you  will 
receive  the  victor's  crown.  But  suddenly  the  work 
is  snatched  away,  or  you  are  baffled  in  it,  or  sickness 
lays  you  low.  'How  strange,'  you  say,  and  *how 
mysterious  !  *  and  you  feel  disappointed  and  chilled. 
You  hear  the  Father's  voice  saying,  'Come  apart 
into  a  desert  place,'  and  your  spirit  shrinks,  and  you 
ask  *  Why  ? '  Then  he  adds,  *  atid  rest  awhih:  Oh ! 
thank  Him  for  that  rest !  He  will  teach  you  in  it  of 
many  things  which  in  the  turmoil  of  business  and 
excitement  of  success  you  could  not  have  learned  ; 
and  when  He  sends  you  forth  again  to  feed  His 
sheep,  or  contend  against  the  storms  of  life,  you  ydW 
look  back  thankfully  to  the  season  of  rest,  and  feel 
that  for  you  the  desert  has  indeed  blossomed  as  the 
rose." 

It  was  altogether  a  ser^-ice  never  to  be  forgotten. 
I  have  often  thought  gratefully  of  the  teaching  I 
listened  to  at  Basle,  and  scarce  a  Sabbath  has  since 
passed  on  which  I  have  not  revisited  in  spirit  tliat 
flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd  assembled  in  the  grand 
old  minster.  £   Claeke. 


THE   WHITE   HOSE    OF   WTTTTET.ATrTI!, 


THE    WHITE    ROSE    OF    WHITELAKE. 

NHB  BEALE,  AUTHOK  OP  THE  "PESSANT  FAMILY." 


LtASSANT  TURSFKE, 

:ULLO  there,  Madoc,  corporal  1 
'gig  Hnllo.Lettyl  whereareyou! 
Si  :  Gate  !  gatfi  I  How  loDg  are 
you  going  to  keep  ub  wait- 
ing liiis  blessed  market  dayT 
Madoo  I  Letty !  Gate  I " 

These  exclamationa  were  made 


by  a  unmber  of  peasants  at  the 
turnpike  of  Llansant.  They  had  pre- 
vioQEly  tried  to  open  tho  gate,  and  found 

"  What  a  TOW  yon  are  keeping  I  Can't  yon 
let  mo  just  fosten  my  hat,  and  my  hood  like 
a  windmill  with  the  Tfaenmatica!"  cried  a 
(juernlona  voice  thn>n{^  the  small  lattice  window  of 
the  gate-honse. 

A  gannt  old  woman  appeared  at  the  door  shortly 
aftcrwarda.  She  waa  in  Welsh  coetume,  her  linsey 
akirts  well  gathered  up,  and  the  hat  firmly  set  upon 
lier  fnll-bordered  cap. 

"  Hare  yon  been  dreaaing  for  Wynne  Manotsant's 
ball,  Letty,  corporal  T  "  cried  one  of  the  expectants. 

"  No,  she  'a  been  putting  od  her  best  bat  for  Re- 
becca," aaid  another ;  "  she 's  expected  here  'rectly 
nuDnte.  She  'ont  be  standing  losiog  her  time  like 
ns.    A  word  and  a  blow,  and  down  go  the  pikes." 

"  Open  the  gate,  quick,  Letty  /aeh,  and  may-be 
Uanaant  pike  will  be  spared,"  ahonted  a  third 

Letty  looked  thrangh  her  gate,  and  was  astonished 
•t  the  crowd.  It  aeemed  as  if  all  Llansant  parisli 
had  made  an  appointment  there.  She  had  never 
fieen  so  many  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  at  her  gate 
before,  excepting  on  a  Hollantido  Fair  day. 

"  Pay  yon  the  toll,  and  1 11  open  fast  enough,"  she 
Bald  "Madoc  ordered  me  to  lock  Uia  gate  till  he 
came  back.  Hell  be  here  in  a  twinkling.  Stop  you 
tbere,  Naono,  Tybach  ;  you  're  not  going  to  carry  that 
pig  through  wi'ont  paying." 

Bnt  Nanno,  a  woman  with  a  scarlet  cloak  and  very 
high  hat,  boldly  walked  thiongb  the  side  gate  with 
ber  pig  under  her  aim.  There  was  a  general  shout, 
and  much  laughter,  while  the  pig  sqne^ced,  the  dogs 
began  to  bark  in  concert,  and  the  donkeys  in  the 
little  coal  carta  pricked  their  ears.     It  was  a  scene  as 


Ihe  turnpike  was  situated  in  a  lonely  road,  close 
hj  a  rapid  river  that  foamed  and  fretted  over  great 
atones  beneath  hi^  rocks  half  covered  with  brush- 
wood. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  plan- 
tatiim  of  larch,  beyond  and  above  which  were  vrild 
Mis,  almost  monntaina.  On  these  hills,  as  Letty 
knew  bat  too  w«ll,  the  Bebecca  fires  had  begun  to 
Uaze  at  nigfr^  wid  ime  of  them  had  more  Uian  once 


appeared  on  the  great  cam  above  the  timipik& 
While  she  was  considering  what  to  do,  a  young  man 
on  horseback  rode  in  amongst  the  little  crowi^  and, 
in  his  turn,  shouted  "Gate!"  Letty  and  a  dozen 
otliers,  explained  the  state  of  affiurs,  amid  jests  and 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  yon  are  frightened,  Letty," 
said  the  young  man.  "  But  Madoc  is  biave  enough 
far  fifty  Rebeccas.  Only  last  night  the  turnpike  at 
Mountain  Ash  was  destroyed,  house  and  all,  and  I 
have  just  now  ridden  tliroogh  it  There  was  nobody 
to  take  toll,  so  here 's  the  sixpence  for  you.  I'm  in  a 
hurry,  so  let  me  through." 

"  Stop  you  a  minute,  Mr.  jfifred,  and  Madoc  11  bo 
back,"  said  perplexed  Letty,  who  alone  knew  that 
her  husband  bad  the  key  of  the  gate  in  his  pocket. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  keep  us  waiting,"  b^an 
the  young  man,  angrily ;  but  he  pansed  as  Madoc 
appeared  on  one  side  the  turnpike  and  a  female  figure 
ou  the  other. 

He  glanced  at  the  latter,  while  the  peasants  b^an 
to  abuse  the  former  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  fiat 
Madoc,  the  corporal,  did  not  hurry ;  indeed,  he  could 
not.  for  he  had  a  wooden  leg,  having  lost  his  natnial 
limb  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Ho  was  also  fabled 
to  liavc  an  iron  hearL 

"  Don't  make  such  a  clatter  but  pay  your  toll,"  he 
cried,  stumping  up.  "  Letty,  hold  you  the  gate  ajar," 
he  added,  coolly  taking  the  key  from  his  pocket,  and 
unlocking  it  "Tell  yon  Rebecca  that  I  'm  no  more 
afraid  of  her  than  I  was  of  Bonyparte  ei^t-and- 
twenty  yeats  ago,  I  locked  the  gate,  Mr.  Alfred, 
because  three  men  on  horseback  galloped  throng 
this  morning  without  paying  tolL" 

Mr.  Alfred  was  apparently  iaditHerent,  for  he  was 
still  looking  back  at  the  aj^ioachirtg  female  figure. 
He  was  a  fine  man,  and  sat  his  horse  welL  His  anr- 
name  was  Jobnnes.  He  had  a  bold  resolute  faco 
and  manner,  and  the  peasants  around  him  held  hifn 

While  Madoc  took  the  toll,  the  people  grumbled 
amongst  themselves,  and  said,  "  It  was  high  tima 
that  Rebecca  or  some  one  shoald  put  down  the  pikes; 
for  they  couldn't  go  for  a  donkey-load  of  coal,  or 
bring  home  a  sucking-pig  from  market  'without  pay- 
ing two  or  three,  and  they  couldn't  find  money  for 
the  tax." 

Indeed,  there  was  some  reassn  for  their  grievance, 
since  turnpikes  were  unnecessarily  multiplied  in 
country  districts,  and  the  peasantry  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  tolL  Hence  the  Rebecca  riots,  whidi 
were  terrifying  and  astonishing  the  Cambrian  world 
at  the  period  when  this  tale  commences.  The  rioters, 
being  anxions  to  give  their  Bible-reading  countrymen 
a  text  as  their  apology,  chose  tbe  60th  verse  of  the 
24th  chapter  of  GeneaiB  as  their  motto,  and  from  it 
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derived  their  title  also — "  And  they  blessed  Rebekah, 
and  said  unto  her,  Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands 
of  millions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those 
which  hate  them." 

But  Madoc,  the  corporal,  insisted  on  the  uttermost 
farthing  nevertheless,  and  would  not  let  the  mal- 
contents through  till  they  had  paid.  Not  that  they 
openly  expressed  discontent,  they  were  too  wise  for 
that ;  they  only  laughed  in  their  sleeves,  or  whispered 
to  one  another,  as  the  gates  yielded  to  Rebecca  and 
her  daughters. 

Mr.  Alfred  Johnnes  was  the  last  to  pass  through 
the  gate,  though  he  had  been  the  first  to  pay  the  toU. 
He  tarried  to  have  a  talk  with  Madoc,  and  to  discuss 
the  last  news  concerning  the  insurrection.  Mean- 
while, the  peasants,  with  their  market-carts,  coal- 
carts,  and  various  animals,  wound  down  the  hill  and 
round  the  projecting  rock  at  its  base,  in  the  direction 
of  the  hamlet  of  Llansant ;  and  the  woman  who  had 
attracted  Alfred  Johnnes'  attention  reached  the  turn- 
pike. 

"  Good  evening.  Miss  Mervyn.  You  are  late,**  he 
said,  raising  his  hat 

"  Bless  yon.  Miss  Rose,  how  fast  you  are  walking ! 
Your  legs  *ould  be  worth  a  hundred  a  year  to  me,** 
exclaimed  Madoc. 

"  And  she  looks  as  cool  and  white  as  a  turnip  all 
the  same.  Heat  nor  haste  don*t  bring  the  colour  to 
her  cheeks,**  said  Letty. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Alfred.  Letty,  how  is  Egain?** 
said  the  person  thus  addressed. 

"Come  you  in  and  see,  Miss/ocA,**  replied  Letty,  and 
Rose  Mervyn  disappeared  within  the  tiny  house,  while 
Alfred  Johnnes  still  stopped  to  gossip  with  Madoc 

His  eyes  followed  Rose,  nevertheless,  as  did  old 
Madoc*8. 

"  Bless  her  heart,  she  looks  as  shy  and  frightened 
as  a  hare,**  said  the  latter.  "  There  *8  kind  she  is  to 
our  poor,  bed-ridden  Egain  I  She 's  no  more  like  her 
mother  than  chalk  *s  like  cheese.  Mrs.  Mervyn  is  a 
grand  lady,  but  she  takes  after  her  father.** 

"  I  think  her  quite  as  good  as  her  mother,**  returned 
Alfred, touching  his  horse  so  that  he  moved  through  the 
turnpike,  and  enabled  him  to  see  into  the  tiny  abode. 

This  consisted  of  one  room,  with  a  gaudily-papered 
screen  at  the  end,  which  shut  out  from  observation  a 
bed  on  which  lay  Egain,  old  Madoc*s  daughter. 
The  room  was  marvellously  smart  and  neat  The 
walls  were  covered  with  a  patchwork  of  bright  papers 
and  brighter  pictures,  so  that  they  were  quite  an 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  There  was  a  large  cup- 
board-bedstead in  one  comer,  and  a  glass  cupboard, 
full  of  every  imaginable  ornament,  silver  spoons,  and 
china,  in  the  other.  The  chimney,  fire-place,  grate, 
even  the  red-hot  "  balls  **  were  whitewashed ;  the 
window-frames  painted  blue.  There  were  two  tiny 
lattice-windows,  one  looking  out  upon  the  gate,  the 
other  on  the  rocks  and  river ;  and  on  their  sills  were 
flower-pots  rejoicing  in  a  scarlet  coat  Old  Madoc's 
Bword  hung  over  the  fireplace,  and  beneath  it  his 
Wuterloo  medal,  duly  framed   and   glazed.      The 


aspect  of  the  room  was  supremely  cheerful,  and  not 
the  least  cheerful  element  was  the  girl  who  lay 
within  the  flowery  screen,  beneath  a  patchwork  quilt 
of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow. 

It  was  to  her  that  Rose  went 

"  I  cannot  stay  a  minute,  Egain,**  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Alfred  Johnnes  is  outside ;  I  wish  he  would  ride  on.** 

"He  won't  hurt  you.  Miss  Rose,**  replied  Egain, 
colouring,  and  letting  fall  a  stocking  that  she  was 
knitting.  "  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  to  have 
such  an  anonymous  letter  as  father  had  last  night  ? 
'Take  no  toll,  or  you  had  better  remove  Egain,* 
was  written  inside.  Rebecca  isn*t  wicked  enough 
to  bum  me,  however,  and  I  *m  not  afraid.** 

"We  have  had  threatening  letters  too,**  replied 
Rose,  "and  I  think  them  very  cowardly.  Old  Mr. 
Wynne  is  frightened  to  death.  They  dug  his  grave 
last  night  in  the  park.** 

"  He  won*t  fill  it  a  bit  the  sooner.  But  make  haste 
home.  Miss  Rose,  and  never  you  mind  Mr.  Alfred,** 
said  Egain,  glancing  out  of  the  window.  "He  is 
gone.     He  was  there  a  few  minutes  ago.** 

But  Mr.  Alfred  was  only  out  of  sight ;  and  when 
Rose  reappeared  at  the  door  he  had  dismounted, 
and  was  evidently  waiting  for  her. 

She  stood  a  moment  outside  the  threshold  to  re- 
arrange her  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  which  she  had 
knocked  against  the  door-frame.  She  was  tall,  and 
had  forgotten  to  stoop  as  usual  as  she  went  out  She 
was  young  and  slim,  with  a  white  fetce,  delicate 
features,  dark-grey  eyes,  and  hair  and  brows  almost 
black.  Although  dressed  in  the  simplest  of  bine 
print  gowns,  and  a  loose  jacket  of  the  same  material, 
she  had  a  distinguished  air  and  carriage  which  were 
perfectly  natural  to  her.  She  was  about  to  hnny  on 
with  a  hasty  "  Good  evening,**  when  Alfred  Johnnes 
said  he  was  going  her  way,  and  would  accompany 
her.  She  replied  that  she  would  on  no  account  delay 
him  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  put  off',  and  walked  beside 
her,  leading  his  horse. 

"What  does  your  father  think  about  Rebecca, 
Miss  Mervyn  ?  **  asked  the  young  man. 
I  scarcely  know,**  replied  Rose. 
I  suppose  he  winks  at  her,  like  the  rest  of  naT" 
he  suggested,  interrogatively,  but  received  no  answer, 
for  the  girl  was  either  so  shy  or  so  proud  that  she 
had  seldom  many  words  at  command.  "  I  hear,**  he 
continued,  with  a  chuckle,  "that  she  is  in  twenty 
places  at  once,  and  that  people  say  she  is  the  Evil 
One  himself.** 

He  alluded  to  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant, 
fostered  by  the  leaders  of  the  riots,  who  tried  to  make 
the  world  believe  they  were  aided  by  unseen  powers.* 

"Those  who  say  and  do  such  things  will  be 
punished,**  replied  Rose. 


*  The  main  incidents  of  this  story  are  facts.  The  "Re- 
becca riots"  are  a  matter  of  history ;  and  in  presentinff  a 
truthful  picture  of  Welsh  life  at  the  time  in  question,  it  iB 
necessary  to  exhibit  especially  in  connection  with  *'Be- 
beeca,**  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  peasantiy  in 
Wales,  a  state  of  things  now  happily  no  more. 
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tried  to  tqwn  the  gkte,  Mid  bad  found  it  locked."— p.  7. 
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"  Ha,  ha  !  It  is  a  good  joke  anyhow.  Did  you 
see  the  Squire's  grave  as  you  came  along  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  hear  he  has  had  an  attack  of  the  palsy  ever 
since,  and  shakes  like  an  aspen  leaf  ;  while  the  young 
squire  bullies  and  blusters  more  than  ever.  How  do 
you  like  teaching  those  young  imps  of  his  ?  ** 

"  Very  well,  thank  you." 

"It  is  a  long  way  for  you  to  walk.  How  do  you 
like  Mrs.  Wynne  ?    She  is  grand  enough  for  any  one." 

"  Very  weU,  thank  you.     Good  evening." 

At  this  point  of  the  dialogue  they  reached  a  stile 
which  led  from  the  main  road  into  the  meadows.  She 
was  over  it  like  a  fawn,  before  he  could  let  go  the 
bridle  he  was  holding.  He  stood  by  the  wild  river, 
with  its  towering  background  of  rocks,  to  look  after 
her.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lay  the  village  of  Llan- 
sant,  which  she  might  have  passed  through  had  she 
chosen ;  but  she  preferred  the  by-way,  apparently. 
He  watched  her  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  muttering, 
"The  white  rose  is  whiter  and  colder  than  ever 
to-day.  But  I  have  no  time  for  fooling ;  I  must  be 
home  by  supper  time,  and  then  to  work.  She  little 
thought  to  whom  she  was  talking." 

He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  full  gallop  through 
the  hamlet,  over  the  bridge,  and  onwards  to  his  home 
at  Glynglfts,  the  Blue  Glen,  where  he  knew  that  his 
doting  mother  was  looking  for  him.  He  was  her 
only  diild,  and  she  was  a  widow,  and  they  managed 
between  them  a  small  but  compact  property,  half 
manor,  half  farm,  which  had  been  in  their  family 
for  some  generations ;  they  also  rented  largely  of 
Mr.  Wynne ;  and  Alfred  Johnnes  was  accounted  as 
clever  and  prosperous  a  young  man  as  there  was 
in  the  oountiy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     WHITE     LAKE. 

"  I  WISH  he  wouldn't  persist  in  walking  with  me.  It 
makes  mother  so  angry  ! "  soliloquised  Hose,  as  she 
sped  over  the  flowery  grass. 

When  she  had  rapidly  crossed  two  or  three  mea- 
dows, all  of  which  8l<^>ed  towards  the  mountains, 
and  were,  indeed,  almost  one  with  them,  she  reached 
a  lake  which  lay  embosomed  amid  hills  and  trees. 
That  remnant  of  the  ancient  British  called  a  coracle 
was  moored  by  its  brink,  and  she  got  into  it  Slipping 
the  rope  from  the  stone  that  held  it,  and  taking  up 
the  paddles,  she  was  soon  on  the  water.  Although 
the  lake  was  accounted  bottomless  by  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  she  was  not  afraid,  for  she  and  her 
brother  and  sister  had  been  accustomed  to  paddle 
about  upon  it  from  their  childhood.  The  curious 
wicker-work  boat,  -with  its  case  of  thick  leather,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  plaything  by  the  family,  and  en- 
abled them  to  make,  so  to  sav,  a  short  cut  to  their 
home. 

She  was  never  happier  than  when  alone  on 
Llyngwyn  or  the  White  Lake.     She  knew  that  she 


was  called  the  white  rose  of  the  white  lake,  and  some- 
how identified  herself  with  its  waters.  But  she  did 
not  know  that  many  a  periyll  or  stanza  had  been 
already  composed  in  her  honour  by  her  poetic  and 
music-loving  neighbours.  The  coracle  is  not  easy 
of  management,  and  soon  topples  over  in  unskilled 
hands ;  but  she  was  as  clever  at  paddling  as  the 
fishermen  who  use  it  in  the  dangerous  mountain 
rivers  which  the  more  modem  bark  cannot  navigate. 
So  she  was  soon  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  beneath 
the  golden  sunset  which  flooded  the  gorse-covered 
mountains  and  lingered  lovingly  on  the  lonely  water. 

"  It  will  soon  be  Midsummer  eve,  and  mother  has 
promised  to  let  me  watch  for  the  White  Lady,"  she 
said.  "  Oh,  if  father  and  mother  were  better  suited, 
what  a  heavenly  world  it  would  be  !  Even  those 
tormenting  children  would  be  bearable,  though  I  shall 
never  learn  to  manage  them.  I  have  tried  hard,  and 
failed.     But  dear  Mr.  Edwardes  says,  *  try  again.' " 

Mr.  Edwardes  was  the  pastor  of  tiie  parish. 

Rose  Merv^yn  was  as  wild  and  romantic  as  the 
country  in  which  she  was  bom,  and  would  have 
loved  to  dream  away  her  life,  if  circumstances  had  let 
her  ;  but  she  was  already  beginning  to  learn  that  "  life 
is  real,"  and  to  puzzle  over  its  strange  problems. 

As  she  neared  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  she 
saw  that  her  father  was  watcliing  for  her,  and  when 
she  reached  it,  he  was  ready  to  moor  her  coracle. 

"  Here  you  are  then,  once  more,  my  girl,"  he  said. 
"  How  did  the  great  folk  treat  you  to-day?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  children  and  the  nurse,  father," 
she  replied. 

"  You  have  no  business  there.  It  is  a  mistake,"  he 
muttered.     And  she  was  almost  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Mervyn,  or  Mervyn  Llynhafod,  as  he  was 
called,  was  a  singularly  handsome  man.  Rose 
inherited  much  of  her  peculiar  beauty  from  him.  He 
was  tall  and  well-built,  had  features  finely  cut,  and  a 
head  covered  with  the  sort  of  curly  hair  attributed 
to  an  Adonis.  Although  verging  on  fifty,  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  good  looks,  though  he  certainly  took  no 
pains  to  preserve  them. 

As  he  swung  along  the  path  by  the  lake  with  Rose 
by  his  side,  no  one  would  have  imagined  them  father 
and  daughter ;  for  he  was  so  carelessly  attired  that 
he  had  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  genticman,  while 
she  looked  the  lady. 

They  reached  Llynhafod  almost  immediately.  This 
was  a  small  picturesque  house,  gabled  and  thatched, 
which  looked  upon  the  lake  and  had  a  garden  in 
front     It  was,  like  the  lake,  embosomed  in  hill% 
and  its  neighbourhood  boasted  numerous  remains  of 
the  days  when  the  Welsh  were,  what  they  still  claim 
to  be,  ancient  Britons.     There  were  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey  on  the  lake,  and  an  old  British  encampment 
on  one  of  the  hills,  so  that  Llynhafod  as  well  as  its 
white  rose  was  cradled  in  romance.     Like  GlynglA^ 
Alfred  Johnnes*  place,  it  united  country-house  awl 
farm  ;  but  it  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Mervyn,  who  was  only  a  tenant  at  will 

Rose  told  her  father  what  she  had  heard  ol  BebeeOi 
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and  what  Alfred  Johnnes  had  said  concerning  her 
and  her  followers. 

"She  won't  hnrt  me,  Rose.  I  have  to  pay  too 
many  pikes  to  set  my  face  against  her ;  though,  of 
course,  I  look  solemn  enough  when  the  Squire  talks. 
Ha  I  dug  his  grave,  have  they  ?  And  what  did 
Johnnes  say  ?  ** 

"  He  seemed  quite  shocked,  father." 
"  Of  course  he  did.  All  the  fanners  must.** 
Mr.  Mcrv>Ti  laughed.  He  was  an  easy-going  yet 
ner>'ous  and  irritable  man,  and  let  things  take  their 
course.  One  thorn  in  his  side  was  enough  for  him, 
he  siiid  or  rather  thought,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
stick  no  other  there. 

This  thorn  was  awaiting  him  when  he  and  Rose 
entered  the  house.  It  was  his  wife.  She  and  his 
younger  daughter,  Ed^yna,  were  seated  at  the  tea- 
table,  and,  to  all  appearance,  were  expecting  to  wel- 
come them.  They  were  in  a  pretty  parlour,  furnished 
with  the  comforts  and  even  some  of  the  elegances  of 
life.  Yet  there  was  no  pretension,  and  no  extrava- 
gance. There  were  a  few  water-colour  drawings  on 
its  walls  and  some  choice  flowers  on  the  table.  It 
was  simple  but  tastefuL 

"  Have  you  wiped  your  shoes,  John  ?  Rose, 
I  trust  Virginie  was  not  familiar,"  said  the  wife  and 
mother. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer  to  both  questions;  and  Mr. 
Merv}^  went  out,  and  made  so  nmch  noise  on  the 
door-mat  that  his  wife  frowned,  and  his  children 
could  not  repress  a  smile. 

It  must  be   confessed  that  he  took  pleasure  in 

rousing  what  he  called  the  *'  aristocratic  prejudices  " 

<rf  his  better  half,  who,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  was 

as  refined  and  particular  as  he  was  lax.     She  was 

also  a  reserved  and  reticent  woman  ;   so  much  so 

that  not  even  her  children  knew  anything  of  her 

parentage  or  early  history ;  and  in  this   particular 

ber  husband  was  as  silent  as  she.     Being  naturally 

a  jocular,  outspoken  man,  this  surprised  liis  children 

as  wdl  as  his  friends  and  neighbours. 

Little  was  known  concerning  his  marriage.    It  was 

ttid  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  a  gentle- 

iBan  and   lady  from  a  perilous    carriage  accident 

ADHrngst  the  mountains,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 

M  taken  Llynhafod,.  and  brought  home  a  bride.   As 

^  was  known  as  handsome  Jack  Mervyn,  this  was 

^  liave  been  expected  ;  but  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to 

*^  admirers  that  they  did  not  learn  even  as  much  as 

tbe  lady's  name.     That  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 

'^  for  his  looks  was  evident,  for  he  had  little  else 

^  boast  of,  and  she  was  a  gentlewoman  of  education 

*^  breeding.    True,  he  belonged  to  what  he  chose 

^  call  an  "  elderly  family  ;**  but  beyond  a  genealo- 

^^  tree,  at  the  sunmiit  of  which  was  perched  a 

'^elah  prince,  he  bad  not  received  much  from  his 

'^cestorB.     He  had  been  a  wild,  rollicking,  good- 

^tured  youcg  man,  mnch    spoilt    by  women    on 

^<^unt  of  his  looks,  and  it  was  surmised  that  his 

^^niage  would  .steady  him.     It  did  so,  in  some 

^^we.    He  had  a  little   mi»ey,  wherewith  he 


stocked  Llynhafod,  and  took  to  farming.  People 
wondered  how  he  managed  to  pay  his  rent,  and  nmke 
two  ends  meet ;  but  he  had  done  so  hitlierto,  and, 
was  reckoned,  if  not  q^iiite  that  rural  demigod  a 
country  gentleman,  at  least  a  gentleman  farmer.  He, 
however,  liked  to  annoy  his  wife  by  calling  him- 
self plain  Farmer  Mervyn. 

She,  nevertheless,  took  her  own  line,  and  kept  to 
it  with  marvellous  resolution.  She  educated  her 
children  herself,  and,  in  her  sphere,  did  all  in  her 
power  to  save  money.  But  she  was  incapable  of 
managing  the  domestic  economy  of  a  farm,  and  this 
must  have  proved  anytliing  but  "economy"  but 
for  an  attached  dairymaid,  and,  subsequently,  her 
youngest  child,  Edwyna. 

Seated  at  her  tea-table,  Mrs.  Mervyn  looked  the 
lady  she  was,  though  her  dress  was  severely  plain. 
But  she  had  much  difficulty  in  making  a  lady  of 
£d^vyna,  who  had  such  exuberant  spirits,  and  was 
sucli  a  bom  romp,  that  neither  reasoning  nor  coercion 
could  restrain  her.  Whenever  she  could  escape  from 
her  mother,  she  was  after  the  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry; 
and  it  was  her  delight  to  look  for  eggs,  make  hay, 
turn  the  chum,  and  otherwise  prove  that  she  was  "  a 
farmer's  daughter."  Her  round,  rosy  face,  curly 
bro>vn  hair,  and  exuberant  laughter  and  jokes,  were 
altogether  Welsh,  and  she  often  made  very  disparag- 
ing remarks  upon  her  mother's  countrj^ -people,  which 
greatly  amused  her  father  ;  but  she  was  always  care- 
ful to  enunciate  them  in  Welsh,  a  language  which 
her  mother  had  very  partially  acquired.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Mervyn  cordially  hated  it,  and  thus  lost  much 
genuine  sympathy  and  kindness. 

"And  who's  Virginie i"'  asked  Mr.  Mervyn,  with 
a  sarcastic  inflection  of  voice. 

"  Mrs.  Wynne's  French  nurse,  father,"  replied  Rose. 

"  And  Rose  is  nursery  governess,  so  she  is  much 
higher,  you  know,  father,"  cried  Edwyna.  "I'm 
sv.re  I  'd  rather  be  a  milkmaid." 

"Ed^vJ^la,  will  you  keep  your  opinions  to  your- 
self," said  Mrs.  Mervyn.  "Your  father  considered 
that  Rose  sliould  do  something  to  earn  her  living.  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied,  Mr.  Mervyn." 

"  I  agree  with  Edwyna.  I  would  rather  be  a  milk- 
maid," was  the  reply.  "But  as  Mrs.  Wynne  applied — " 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  entrance  of  a  young  man,  who  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  little  party.  This  was  Edgar  Ed- 
wardes,  nephew  of  the  vicar.  He  was  at  Lampeter 
College,  studying  for  the  ministry  where  was  also 
Llewellen  Mervyn,  son  of  Llynhafod,  as  he  was  called. 
As  soon  as  he  had  replied  to  certain  inquiries,  and 
was  seated  between  Rose  and  Edwyna,  he  began  to 
discuss  the  universal  theme — Rebecca  and  her  extra- 
ordinary actions. 

"  Uncle  thinks  the  people  are  gone  mad  with 
success,"  he  said.  "They  are  not  contented  with 
pulling  down  the  gates,  but  are  beginning  to  threaten 
everything  else  that  they  consider  a  grievance.  The 
Manorsant  salmon-weir  has  been  one,  and  they  aay 
Mr.  Wynne  has  had  commands  to  get  lid  of  it." 
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"  No  wonder  the  old  chap  is  frightened,**  laughed 
Mervyn.  "I  thought  yonr  uncle's  preaching  and 
praying  had  done  more  for  us,  and  that  Llansant 
was  a  pattern  parish.** 

"But  the  rioters  are  not  natives  of  these  parts, 
father,**  said  Rose.  "Mr.  Philippe  Wynne  thinks 
half  of  them  are  Englishmen.'* 

"  Indeed  I  They  know  the  country  wonderfully 
well,  considering  I  They  manage  to  mislead,  not 
only  the  soldiers,  but  the  natives.** 

"  That  shows  how  much  cleverer  they  are  than  the 
English,**  cried  Edwyna. 

But  whether  Welsh  or  English,  it  was  evident 
that  tlie  riots  were  assuming  undue  proportions. 

"  I  have  had  my  orders  and  made  my  preparations,** 
said  Mr.  Mervyn.  "  Rebecca  and  her  daughters  are 
expected  at  Llansant  pike  to-night,  and  that  bluster- 
ing braggadocio,  Philippe  Wynne,  who  thinks  he  can 
rule  the  world  because  he 's  a  magistrate,  has  ordered 


us  specials  out  1*11  answer  for  it  Rebecca  knows 
all  about  us,  and  is  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  having 
put  us  on  a  false  scent  If  she  isn't  the  person  they 
say  she  is,  she  *s  a  near  relation.** 

"  A  grandmother*s  first  cousin,  perhaps,"  suggested 
Edwyna  ;  at  which  her  father  laughed  and  her  mother 
looked  grave. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,**  returned  the  former.  "  But 
mark  me.  If  I  beat  anybody's  brains  out,  or  any- 
body performs  the  same  civility  on  me,  'tis  no  fault 
of  mine,  for  I  was  not,  like  my  son,  bom  a  soldier.** 

"  Oh,  father,  don't  say  such  horrible  things !  *'  said  Roee» 
shutting  hereyes;  and  even  Mrs.Mervynlooked  alarmed. 

But  Mr.  Mervyn  knew  more  about  the  riots  than 
they  did,  and  liked  to  amuse  himself  by  feeding 
the  superstitious  fancies  of  his  neighbours,  who,  as 
we  have  already  said,  chose  to  believe  that  Rebecca 
was  assisted  by  demoniacal  agents. 

(To  be  continued.  J 


SILENT     PREACHERS; 

OR,   NOTES    ON    THE    ILLUSTRATIONS  USED    IN    THE    TEACHING  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


N  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  we  find  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  ordinary  events  of 
daily  life,  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  whom  He  was  teaching,  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Jews,  and  even  to  the 
objects  which  came  under  His  notice  from  time  to  time. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  lessons  from  all  these, 
and  thus  He  made  His  teaching  not  only  more  at- 
tractive, but  also  easier  for  the  people  to  understand. 
This  constant  reference  to  familiar  things  and  events 
helped  also  to  remind  His  hearers  that  in  the  midst 
of  their  daily  work  they  were  surrounded  by 
preachers  from  which  they  might,  if  they  wished, 
derive  much  useful  teaching.  Thus,  for  example, 
they  had  often  seen  a  man  sowing  seed,  without  for 
a  moment  thinking  that  in  that  simple  action 
there  was  much  spiritual  instruction  and  meaning. 
But  after  the  parable  of  the  sower  (St  Matt  xiii.) 
had  been  spoken,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  pass  a  man  engaged  in  such  a  work  without 
recalling  the  teaching  of  that  parable. 

Perhaps  few  readers  of  the  Gospels  have  realised 
the  extent  to  which  our  Lord  made  use  of  these 
familiar  objects  as  texts,  so  to  speak,  for  His  sermons. 
The  more  prominent  of  them  (the  sower,  for  instance, 
mentioned  above)  are  well  known  to  ua  But  there 
are  many  of  them  which  an  ordinary  reader  might 
pass  without  much  notice.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
following  papers  to  call  special  attention  to  these.  We 
call  them  "  silent  preachers,**  because  when  once  we 
have  considered  our  Lord*s  use  of  them,  they  seem, 
whenever  we  see  or  hear  them,  to  preach  His  sermons 
once  again.  We  shall  find  more  than  two  hundred  of 
these,  "  silent  preachers  **  in  the  Gospels,  and  we  hope 
that  the  consideration  of  them  will  not  only  add  new 
interest  to  the  reading  of  the  BMe,  but  also  help  us 


to  see  that  the  objects  and  events  from  which  our 
Lord  drew  lessons  for  the  people  in  those  days  are 
full  of  teaching  for  us  also. 


Anise  is  a  small  garden  herb  which  was  used  by 
the  Jews  and  other  flastem  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  seasoning  their  food — ^just  as  we  use  parsley.  It  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible,  namely,  in  our 
Lord*s  rebuke  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees — "  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin  **  (St  Matt  xxiiL  23). 

In  order  to  understand  this  rebuke,  we  must 
remember  that  by  the  law  of  Moses  the  Jews  were 
required  to  give  a  tithe  (or  tenth)  of  their  possessions 
to  €rod  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  for  the  support 
of  the  priests.  In  making  this  payment  they  did  not 
generally  take  account  of  things  of  such  trifling  value 
as  those  mentioned  in  this  verse  ;  perhaps  the  Law 
did  not  require  them  to  do  so.  But  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  prided  themselves  upon  their  careful 
obedience  to  the  Law,  and  in  paying  tithe  they  would 
not  omit  to  give  the  required  portion  of  even  the 
tilings  of  smallest  value,  such  as  anise.  We  must 
not,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  our  Lord 
meant  to  rebuke  this  careful  observance  of  the  Law. 
The  smallest  offering  which  is  the  outcome  of  a  true 
devotion  is  always  acceptable  to  God.  The  stoiy 
of  the  widow*s  mite  (St  Mark  xiL  43)  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  not 
wrong,  then,  in  what  they  did  in  this  respect  If  their 
care  had  been  the  result  of  a  real  zeal  for  the  Law  of 
God,  it  would  have  been  praised  and  not  blamed  by 
our  Lord.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  their  object  was 
to  get  a  reputation  for  religion  among  men  without 
any  effort  to  be  really  religious  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
their  action  was  good,  bat  their  motives  were  bad« 
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and  this  was  the  cause  of  their  condemnation.  Their 
minute  obedience  to  the  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
complete  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  They 
^  neglected  justice  and  mercy  and  truth." 

Our  Lord*s  rebuke  to  them  is  a  warning  to  us.  It 
is  more  important  to  examine  the  motives  of  our 
actions  than  our  actions  themselves.  If  the  motives 
are  right,  the  actions  are  sure  to  please  God  :  if  the 
motives  are  wrong,  the  actions  never  can  be  right. 
The  Pharisees  began  at  the  wrong  end — we  must  be 
warned  by  their  mistake.  If  once  we  set  ourselves  to 
live  for  the  purpose  of  serving  God  we  shall  do  right 
to  show  our  religion  in  even  the  smallest  details  of 
life  ;  until  we  have  that  purpose  to  guide  us  our 
religion  will  be  as  hypocritical  as  theirs. 

Ark.  The  last  illustration  was  taken  from  the 
natural  world,  here  we  have  an  illustration  of  a 
different  kind,  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  history  of  the  Flood  and  of  the  Ark 
is  twice  referred  to  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  (St. 
Matt,  xxir.  38,  and  St  Luke  xvii.  27).  It  is  a  very 
awful  history,  though  from  long  familiarity  with  it 
we  read  it  almost  as  that  of  an  ordinary  event.  The 
special  point  to  which  our  Lord  refers  is  the  care- 
lessness in  which  the  people  at  that  time  were  living, 
following  iheir  usual  occupations  and  amusements 
until  "Noah  entered  into  the  ark**  and  "the  flood 
came  and  took  them  away."  The  ark  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  was  made  under  the 
special  direction  of  God  himself  (Gen.  vi. ),  and  it  seems 
likely,  from  a  comparison  of  1  Pet  iiL  20,  with  2  Pet. 
iL  5,  that  during  the  time  of  its  preparation  Noah 
warned  the  people  of  the  judgment  that  was  coming 
on  them,  but  that  they  refused  to  listen  to  his  warn- 
ings. How  well  fitted  is  this  solemn  history  to  speak 
a  message  of  warning  to  us  ?  That  flood  wliieh  God 
sent  for  the  destruction  of  sinners  reminds  us  that,  at 
the  end  of  aU,  our  lives  must  be  judged  by  God.  But  as 
then  God  provided  in  the  ark  a  way  of  escape,  so  now 
by  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  has  pro- 
Tided  a  place  of  safety  in  which  those  who  take  refuge 
shall  escape  the  punishment  which  their  sins  deserve. 

Let  us  be  wise  in  time  lest  the  day  of  judgment 
find  us  unprepared.  Let  us  not  live  careless  lives,  for- 
getting the  future  and  thinking  only  of  the  present, 
baty  following  the  example  of  Noah,  let  us  act  on  the 
oommands  of  Grod,  that  we  too  may  be  saved  at  last 

Aemoub.  In  St  Luke  xL  22  our  Lord  borrows  an 
lUnstration  from  the  customs  of  the  times  in  which 
He  lived.  In  those  days  the  method  of  warfare  was 
4lifferent  from  what  it  is  now.  Fire-arms  had  not 
been  invented,  and,  therefore,  it  was  possible  for 
soldiers,  by  wearing  armour,  to  protect  themselves,  to 
•ome  extent  against  the  weapons  of  their  enemies. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  pictures  which  help  us  to  un- 
dostaad  what  this  armour  was,  and  from  1  Sant  xvii 
20,  27,  we  learn  how  carefoUy  the  body  was  covered. 
In  that  pnMMflHi  we  are  told  that  Groliath  the  giant  had 
a  hehnet  of  Imemb  to  protect  his  head,  a  coat  of  mail 


to  protect  his  body,  and  also  greaves  or  coverings  for 
his  legs,  besides  a  target  or  shield  of  brass  to  ward 
off  blows  which  might  be  aimed  at  him. 

This  will  help  us  to  understand  our  Lord's  meaning 
in  the  passage  mentioned  above.  He  speaks  there  of 
an  enemy  well  protected  with  armour,  who  cannot  be 
overcome  except  by  a  man  much  stronger  and  better 
armed  than  himself.  This  is  a  kind  of  parable.  The 
enemy  is  the  devil,  who  is  our  adversary  (1  Pet  v.  8), 
and  our  Lord  would  teach  us  that  tliis  enemy  is  too 
powerful  for  us  to  fight  against  in  our  own  strong^ 
But  there  is  a  man  "  stronger  than  he,"  even  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  who  is  able  to  tear  away  his  armour, 
and  completely  overcome  him. 

We  must  always  remember  that  in  consequence  of 
the  strength  of  this  enemy,  our  Christian  life,  if  it  is 
earnest,  can  never  be  a  life  of  ease.  It  must  be  a 
fght  to  the  very  end.  And  that  we  may  be  success- 
ful in  this  fight  we  too  must  have  armour  (Eph.  vi  13) 
to  protect  us  against  his  assaults,  and  also  weapons 
(especially  the  power  of  prayer)  by  which  we  may  be 
able  to  attack  and  overcome  him.  Christ  is  with  us 
in  the  fight,  and  will  give  us  His  strength  if  we  are 
earnest. 

Ass.  This  animal  is  referred  to  by  the  Lord  in 
St  Luke  xiii  15.  He  had  just  healed  a  woman  who 
had  heen  for  eighteen  years  afflicted  with  a  disease 
which  prevented  her  from  standing  erect  This  work 
of  healing  had  been  done  upon  the  Sabhath  day,  and 
our  Lord  was  accused  of  having  broken  the  law  which 
directed  the  Sabhath  day  to  be  kept  holy.  His 
answer  was  that  the  people  who  accused  Him  would 
themselves  do  necessary  work  for  their  beasts  upon 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  if  the  wants  of  beasts  might  be 
supplied  on  that  day,  it  was  absurd  for  them  to  find 
fault  with  Him  for  healing  a  woman,  for  iiuman 
beings  are  better  than  beasts. 

The  objection  made  on  this  occasion  enables  us  to 
see  how  selfish  and  hypocritical  the  religious  zeal  of 
these  people  was ;  they  would  take  care  of  their  cattle 
on  the  Sabbath,  because  if  their  cattle  were  to  suffer 
from  neglect  their  owners  would  be  thereby  injured  ; 
but,  as  the  sufferings  of  the  woman  gave  them  no 
pain,  they  did  not  care  about  them. 

Love  for  others  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Christian  religion.  However  careful  we  may  be  in 
other  respects,  if  this  be  absent  we  are  not  true 
Christians.  This  is  the  lesson  which  our  Lord  wished 
to  convey  to  the  objectors  upon  this  occasion,  it  is  the 
lesson  which  His  rebuke  contains  for  us. 

Bags.  In  St  Luke  vii  22 — 35,  our  Lord  in  ex- 
horting His  disciples  to  trust  to  the  providence  of  God 
for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants,  condndes  the 
exhortation  by  the  recommendation,  "provide  your- 
selves bags  which  wax  not  old."  The  figure  used 
here  is  a  striking  one.  It  suggests  to  us  to  think  of 
a  miser  hoarding  up  his  bags  of  money  wi&  a  view 
to  keeping  it  securely.  Such  a  one  would  take  care 
that  his  bags  were  well  made,  and  strong  enough  to 
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hold  his  treasure.  Even  from  a  woridly  point  of 
view  this  accumulation  of  money  is  a  mistake,  Money 
ia  valnable  not  in  itself,  but  on  account  of  that  wliicb 
CAH  be  purchased  with  it.  A  sum  of  money  laid  ap 
in  store,  nulesa  with  a  view  to  future  expenditure,  is 
simply  wasted.  But  our  Lord's  reference  to  bags  of 
money  is  to  teach  ub  a  spiritual  lesson,  namely,  that 
OUT  worldly  poaaeEsions  and  advantogea  must  be  used 
in  this  life  with  a  view  to  the  life  beyond.  They  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  our  own,  but  are  held  in  trust 
for  God,  and  the  man  who  uses  them  for  securing  the 
advantages  of  this  world  only  m  in  the  sight  of  God 
just  a*  foolish  as  a  man  who  puts  money  into  bags 
which  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it  We  find  the 
same  figure  used  with  the  same  meaning  in  Haggai 
i.  6 — "  He  that  eameth  wages  eameth  wages  to  put 
it  into  a  bag  with  holes."  This  veree  brings  out 
clearly  the  idea  of  the  money  dropping  through  the 
bags,  and  being  lost,  which  would  also  take  place  if 
the  bags  became  old  and  worn,  and  so  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  weight  which  pressed  upon  them. 
This  reSection  will  enable  ns  to  understand  our 
Lord's  meaning  in  the  passage  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, lie  compares  this  world  to  a  bag  which  be- 
comes old  and  worn-out  The  world  will  not  last  for 
ever,  therefore  if  all  that  we  value  ia  atowed  up  here 
it  will  be  one  day  lost,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
replace  it  But  if  we  have  lived  so  as  to  secure  the 
treasure  which  God  will  keep  for  us  (see  1  Tim.  i.  12), 
then  when  this  world  has  passed  away  we  shall  have 
possessions  of  for  greater  value — possesaions  which 

Bakk.  In  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  which  ia  con- 
tained in  St.  Lnke  xix.  11 — 27,  we  find  reference 
made  to  a  bank.  In  order  to  understand  the  refer- 
ence, and  what  it  may  t«ach  us,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  story.  A  nobleman  going 
on  a  journey  from  home,  left  with  each  of  his  servants 
a  certain  sum  of  money  which  be  was  to  "  occupy," 
that  is  use  in  trading,  and  so  make  profit  on  it, 


during  the  time  of  his  master's  absence.  We  are  told 
how  three  of  the  servants  acted,  and  these  three  are 
to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  entire  number.  Two 
of  them  had  made  use  of  the  money,  and  received  a 
corresponding  reward,  The  third,  with  whom  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned,  bad  carefully  kept  the 
pound,  but  had  made  no  use  of  it.  For  this  he  is 
sternly  rebuked — "Wherefore  gavest  not  thou  my 
money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I  might  have 
required  mine  own  with  usury ! "  Then  the  pound 
was  taken  from  him,  whereas  it  would  appear  that  the 
other  servants,  in  addition  to  the  reward  which  they 
received,  were  allowed  to  keep  the  money  which  they 
bad  made. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  what  may  have 
been  the  special  lesson  that  the  Lord  meant  to  convey 
by  representing  the  master  as  saying  that  the  money 
should  have  been  put  into  the  bank.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  discuss  this  question,  because  there  is  one 
lesson  of  sufficient  importance  which  it  may  without 
hesitation  be  taken  to  convey,  and  it  is  this — as  money 
deposited  in  a  bank  produces  interest,  and  thus  the 
total  sum  is  increased,  so  God  has  given  te  Christians 
gifts  of  various  kinds  ;  te  some,  for  example.  He  has 
given  wealth,  and  to  others  learning,  but  to  oil  He 
has  given  spiritual  gifts— Hia  grace,  and  opportunities 
of  serving  Him,  means  of  advancing  in  holiness,  and 
means  of  influencing  others.  The  result  depends 
upon  the  use  we  make  of  these  gifts,  if  our  use  of 
them  is  faithful,  they  will  increase  and  multiply,  if 
we  neglect  them,  not  only  will  there  be  no  increase, 
but  we  shall  even  at  last  lose  what  we  originally  had. 

In  the  present  day,  in  our  country,  we  have  banks 
in  nearly  every  town;  let  tliem  be  to  us  "ailent 
preachers  "  whenever  we  see  them.  Let  them  suggest 
to  each  of  us  te  ask  himself  the  question.  How  am  1 
using  what  God  has  given  meT  What  account  shall 
I  have  to  give  at  last  of  the  opportunities  which  He 
offered  me  while  living  here  t  Is  God's  grace  beating 
"  interest "  in  me,  as  money  deiKwiled  in  a  bonk  ; 
(To  be  eoniinuttlj 


IN    THE    MIST. 


,    STORY    FOR    CHILDR£X, 


go,  mother,  I  can't  stay  ;  I  have  promised 
]  to  take  a  walk  with  Gabrielle  this  lovely 
ning.     If  you  're  at  home  it  will  be 
'  quite  enough." 

"  But,  Carrie,  I  am  afraid  your  cousin 
will  think  it  so  unkind  if  yon  are  not 
to  receive  her.  Remember,  she  has  lost 
l)i)tli  father  and  mother,  and  it  must  be 
very  sad  to  have  to  live  among  strangers.  I  had 
hoped  yon  would   give   her   at   least  a  warm  wel- 

"  Well.  I  wiU  do  what  I  can  to-morrow ;  but  1 
don't  know  cousin  Annie,  and  Gabrielle  is  my  dearest 
&i«nd,  she  would  be  disi^pouit«d  if  1  did  not  walk 


with  her.    We  are  to  meet  at  the  gate.    Indeed,  I 
can't  break  my  engagement  I " 

At  the  appointed  hour  Carrie  set  off  to  join  her  friend. 

"  Where  shall  we  go,  Gabrielle  I "  she  asked. 

"To  the  moor,  to  search  tor  bog-cotton  ;  I  want  t<^— 
stuff  a  cushion  for  old  Mary.     See,  I  have  bron^t  fc 
bag.     My  cold  ia  better,  and  mamma  says  I  majr" 
take  a  good  long  walk  this  fine  evening." 

The  two  girls  crossed  a  few  fields,  and  took  th^^ 
path  which  led  to  the  moors. 

It  was  one  of  those  sultry  summer  evenings  whec^ 
the  air  seems  overburdened  with  the  heat  of  the  paa.'fc 
day,  and  the  dew  has  not  yet  come  down  to  revive 
the  parched  earth  and  rebeab  the  drooping  flawei« 
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**  I  like  a  walk  at  thia  hour,**  remarked  Gabrielle, 
**  when  all  the  bustle  and  business  of  the  day  is  over, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  rest  and  enjoy  our- 
selves." 

Bnt  have  you  done  all  your  business  to-day  ? " 
Well,  I  Ve  prepared  my  lessons,  helped  mamma 
at  her  work,  and  taught  the  little  ones.     Have  you 
left  anything  unfinished  ?  ** 

"  I  suppose  I  Ve  done  all  I  need,**  answered  Carrie, 
hesitatingly,  as  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  con- 
versation with  her  mother.  "But  here  we  are  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  wide  moor  stretched  be- 
fore us." 

Gabrielle  complained  of  feeling  tired,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  sit  down  and  rest  for  a  while. 
"How  fast  the  sun  is  setting  behind  that  bank  of 
orange-and-golden  clouds ! "  she  exclaimed.  **  He  has 
accomplished  his  day's  work  by  spreading  light  and 
^adness  over  the  world.  I  wish  we  could  do  a  little 
in  that  way  too." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  sun 
gradually  disappeared  from  view,  until  Carrie  sud- 
denly asked,  "  Which  is  the  shortest  way  back?  I 
must  get  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  thought  it  was  settled  you  were  to  drink  tea 
with  me  to-night." 

"Yes,  but  you  won't  mind  if  I  don't,  for  cousin 
Annie  is  coming." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  this  evening  ?  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  before  ? " 

"  Because  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  put  off  our  walk ; 
but  mamma  had  a  letter  this  morning  just  before  I 
saw  yon.  She  said  it  was  unkind  of  me  to  go  out, 
and  I  'm  beginning  to  think  it  was.  Annie  has  only 
lately  lost  her  mother,  and  she 's  very  lonely.  What 
yoa  said  about  the  sun  made  me  wish  that  I  might 
bri^ten  her  life  a  little." 

**  So  you  could,"  replied  Gabrielle.  "  Our  shortest 
way  is  across  that  comer  of  the  moor,  and  out  on  the 
TOwL  I  won't  mind  the  bog-cotton  now.  If  we 
hony  yon  may  still  be  in  time  to  receive  your  cousin. 
Come  to  me  another  evening,  and  bring  her  with 

J-OQ." 

*'  Gabrielle,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  like  Annie." 
"Oh,  why?    have  you  heard  anything    against 
lier?" 

"  No,  quite  the  contrary,  she 's  far  better  than  I 
^vn ;  but  I  'm  not  used  to  a  companion  in  the  house, 
^^Hd  I  fear  she  11  be  in  the  way  of  everything  I  wish." 

"No,  no,  Carrie,  you  11  soon  grow  very  fond  of 
Her." 

As  they  talked,  the  two  girls  walked  at  a  rapid 

^"^ace,  and  presently  found  themselves  crossing  the 

^^loor  in  the  direction  of  the  high  road.     The  sunlit 

^^londs  had  gradually  disappeared  from  the  sky,  and 

^  heavy  dew  rose  on  the  soft  grass  and  sleeping 

lowers. 

"How  suddenly  the  evening  has  changed,"  re- 
marked Gabrielle,  "  it  feels  quite  damp  and  chill  after 
the  great  heat  of  the  day." 

**  Yet,  and  look  at  that  thick  fog  rising  from  the 


it 
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low  ground,  and  spreading  like  a  white  veU  over  the 
whole  moor." 

"  I  suppose  it 's  a  mist  from  the  fens;  but  how  shall 
we  see  our  way  through  the  marshes  ?  " 

We  'd  better  turn  and  go  back  over  the  hilL" 
But  it 's  quite  dark  behind  too.     Oh,  Carrie  I 
what  shall  we  do  ?     I  've  heard  of  people  being  lost 
on  tlie  moor  in  these  thick  mists." 

"  Let  us  go  on,  the  road  can't  be  far  off  now;  weVe 
walked  a  good  way." 

Yes,  but  how  shall  we  find  the  right  path  ?  " 
Better  to  try  as  long  as  we  can  see  even  a  few 
steps  before  us." 

Accordingly  they  wandered  on,  not  knowing  in 
what  direction,  while  the  fog  came  down  like  a  thick 
curtain,  deeper  and  denser  every  moment. 

"I  can  only  see  one  step  at  a  time  now,"  said 
Gabrielle,  "  and  I  am  so  very  tired.  How  dreadfol  it 
would  be  to  spend  the  whole  night  here ! " 

"  Oh,  I  'm  afraid  we  must !"  answered  Carrie,  "for 
I  don't  know  where  to  turn ;  it  would  be  very  danger- 
ous to  get  among  the  fens,  we'd  better  stay  where  we 
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are." 

They  sat  down  on  a  moss-covered  stone,  chill  and 
shivering,  their  light  summer  dresses  soaked  with 
damp,  and  clinging  round  them  in  soft  folds. 

"  I  'm  sure,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  if  we  have  to  stay  here 
the  whole  night  it  will  kill  us.  Mamma  is  always  so 
unhappy  when  I  am  out  late.  What  will  she  think 
when  we  don't  come  home  at  all  ? " 

"  Perhaps  she  will  send  some  one  to  look  for  us." 

"  Yes,  but  not  here,  it  was  in  the  other  direction  I 
told  her  we  were  going,  where  the  bog-cotton  grows. 
You  know  we  took  this  way  for  a  short  cut^  that  you 
might  get  home  quickly.  You  11  not  be  there  to  receive 
Annie  after  all.     Has  she  arrived  yet,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  had  stayed,  as  mamma  asked  me,  and 
then  all  this  misfortune  would  not  have  come  upon 
us.  Shall  we  make  one  more  attempt  to  find  the  road? 
It 's  better  to  move  about  than  sit  here  in  the  damp." 
For  Carrie  was  reminded  by  a  fit  of  coughing  how 
liable  to  take  cold  Gabrielle  was,  and  how  all  her 
sisters  had,  one  by  one,  been  carried  off  by  consump- 
tion, till  she  was  left  ker  mother's  only  child,  care- 
fully watched  and  guarded  against  every  rough  blasts 

"Well,  let  us  try,  if  you  wish,  but  I  fear  it's 
utterly  hopeless." 

And  again  the  two  girls  rose,  and  wandered  over 
the  wide  moor,  enveloped  by  clouds  of  ever-thicken- 
ing fog,  until,  striking  her  foot  against  some  hard 
substance,  Gabrielle  exclaimed,  "Carrie,  we  must 
have  reached  the  road  at  last,  for  there  is  a  gate ! " 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  answered  her  friend,  joyously.  **  I 
know  where  we  are  now.  Let  us  climb,  it  is  quite 
easy,  and,  once  over,  we  're  all  right.  1 11  try  first, 
and  give  you  a  hand." 

"  Carrie,  Carrie,  I  think  it  *s  not  a  gate  at  all,  only 
a  paling !" 

But  almost  before  the  words  had  passed  her  lips 
Carrie  was  on  the  top  rail,  and  beginning  to  let  her- 
self drop  on  the  opposite  side.     The  steps,  however. 
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were  slippery  with  damp,  and  thinking  she  had 
reached  the  last,  the  poor  girl  let  go  her  hold  of  the 
side  post,  but  missed  her  footing,  and  rolled  down  a 
steep  bank.  Gabrielle  was  preparing  to  follow,  when, 
hearing  the  fall,  she  paused,  and  called  out  to  know 
what  was  the  matter ;  but  there  was  no  reply,  for 
Carrie  lay  stunned  and  helpless  on  the  brink  of  a 
deep  pool  of  water  beneath.  Terrified  at  the  sudden 
stillness  which  had  succeeded  the  crash,  Gabrielle 
strove  to  look  through  the  railing,  but  it  was  of  no 
use,  all  was  dim  and  dense  as  ever. 

"  Carrie,  Carrie  I "  she  cried,  over  and  over  again. 
"Oh,  won*t  you  speak,  and  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened!" But  the  silence  seemed  greater  than  before. 
"  I  don*t  believe  it 's  the  gate  near  the  road  at  all," 
she  cried,  **  I  know  there 's  a  steep  cutting  with  a 
pond  at  the  bottom  somewhere  about,  and  that  rails 
were  put  up  lately  to  prevent  cattle  falling  in  ;  and, 
oh  I  I  'm  afraid  this  is  the  very  place.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  Ohy  Carrie,  Carrie  !  There 's  no  one  near  to  hear 
me  !  no  one  to  help  1  **  The  words  were  no  sooner 
apoken  than  Gabrielle  remembered  there  was  One 
always  near,  always  ready  to  help  in  time  of  need. 
"  Yes,  He  sees  it  all ;  the  darkness  and  mist  are  no- 
thing to  Him.  He  can  save  Carrie.  'Lord  teach  me 
what  to  do,  for  I  can't  think  of  anything !  *" 

After  this  simple  prayer  for  guidance  Gabrielle  felt 
more  calm  and  collected,  and,  while  leaning  against 
the  cold  wet  railing,  tried  very  hard  to  consider  what 
she  had  best  do.  To  set  off  alone  through  the  dark 
moor  in  hopes  of  finding  assistance,  seemed  worse 
than  useless,  and  yet  she  must  make  some  effort  to 
save  poor  Carrie.  The  night  was  so  silent  that  she 
could  bear  the  measured  drip  of  the  water,  as  it  oozed 
from  the  moist  ground,  and  fell  with  a  light  trickling 
sound  into  the  pool  beneath ;  but  while  she  stood 
irresolute,  there  came  a  low  rumbling  noise  like  dis- 
tant thunder,  each  moment  becoming  louder  and 
more  distinct 

"  Wheels  I "  Yes,  God  had  heard  her  prayer,  there 
was  help  at  hand.  They  must  have  been  near  the 
road  after  alL  Guided  by  the  sound,  Gabrielle  ran 
through  the  mist  and  darkness,  shrieking  loudly  to 
tiy  and  attract  attention.  How  her  heart  beat,  how 
her  breath  failed  I  .  On  came  the  vehicle,  perhaps  it 
was  now  at  the  nearest  point,  perhaps  it  would  soon 
have  passed,  then  all  her  exertions  must  be  too  late. 
With  a  silent  cry  in  her  heart  to  God  for  strength  to 
make  a  last  effort,  Gabrielle  raised  her  voice  in  one 
piercing  scream,  then  stood  stiU  to  listen.  Yes,  surely 
there  was  a  sudden  hush,  the  wheels  had  ceased  to 
roll!  Her  call  had  been  heard,  and  was  presently 
replied  to  by  an  answering  shout  Gabrielle  was  so 
exhausted  that  she  could  only  faintly  ask  for  help  ; 
but  almost  as  soon  as  the  words  were  spoken  there 
was  a  sound  of  approaching  steps,  and  a  voice  spoke 
dose  beside  her,  "  GabncUe,  can  it  be  you,  alone  at 


this  hour !  Have  you  lost  your  way  in  the  dark  ? 
The  carriage  is  here.  I  've  been  to  town  to  meet  my 
niece  ;  come,  and  we  '11  leave  you  at  home." 

But  Gabrielle  trembled  so  violently  that  she  could 
hardly  speak.  At  length,  by  a  great  effort,  she  gasped 
out  the  word,  "  Carrie  ! " 

"  What,  is  she  here  too  ?    WTiere  ? " 

Then  the  poor  frightened  girl  managed  to  explain 
wliat  had  happened.  Helping  her  to  the  carriage, 
and  leaving  her  in  Annie's  care,  Carrie's  father — for 
it  was  he — seized  one  of  the  lamps,  which  had  been 
lighted  on  account  of  the  thick  fog,  and  returning 
to  the  place  described,  found  his  daughter  lying  in- 
sensible on  the  very  edge  of  a  deep  pond.  Leaving 
Gabrielle  to  rest,  Annie  followed  her  uncle,  and  it 
was  her  hand  which  held  the  lamp  as  he  descended 
the  steep  bank,  her  arm  which  helped  to  rescue  the 
unconscious  girl  from  her  dangerous  position. 

Gabrielle  arrived  at  home  overstrained  in  mind 
and  body.  A  long  and  dangerous  illness  was  the 
consequence  of  that  unfortunate  evening's  adventure. 

As  for  Carrie,  she  had  received  a  serious  injur>' 
from  her  fall,  and  lay  helpless  and  suffering  for  many 
weary  months,  during  which  time  cousin  Annie  was 
her  constant  companion  and  comforter. 

Summer  passed  away,  but  there  were  no  more 
evening  rambles  for  Carrie.  Flowers  bloomed  and 
faded,  while  she  was  unable  to  enjoy  their  beauty 
and  fragrance. 

But  when,  at  length,  in  the  following  spring,  the 
poor  invalid  could  once  again  sit  out  in  the  sunshine, 
and  see  the  first  primroses  and  violets,  while  the 
birds  sang  their  early  song,  she  told  Annie  how 
thankful  she  felt  that  God  had  so  far  restored  her 
health  and  strength.  "  And,  oh  ! "  she  added,  "  what 
should  I  have  done  without  you  all  this  weaiy  time  ? 
How  little  I  knew  what  you  would  be  to  me,  when 
I  went  out,  so  selfishly,  on  that  evening  of  your 
arrival,  and  lost  my  way  in  the  mist"   S.  T.  A.  R. 


"THE    QUIVER"     BIBLE    CLASS. 

1.  On  what  condition  were  the  latter  kings  ol 
Judah  allowed  to  reign  ? 

2.  Quote  some  words  which  show  that  the  Womhip 
of  Baal  was  at  one  time  carried  on  even  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem. 

3.  At  whose  death  did  the  prophet  Jeremiah  pub- 
lish a  written  lamentation,  to  be  sung  yearly  in  eom- 
memoration  of  the  event  ? 

4.  On  what  occasion  did  the  Jews  so  persecute  our 
blessed  Lord  that  He  was  obliged  to  depart  from  the 
place? 

5.  From  what  should  we  infer  that  this  departure 
was  a  very  hurried  one  ? 

6.  What  money  did  the  priests  receive  as  offeilng^»> 
from  the  people  of  the  Jews  ? 


THE   QUIVER. 


^1^  HADOWS  in  the  morniitg, 
C?i     Wbcn  the  init  is  high, 
^'^      From  the  waving  tree-topa 
On  the  green  sward  lie  ; 


Down  along  the  meadowa. 
Dancing  in  their  flight, 

Stretch  these  morning  ahadow 
Till  they  're  loat  in  light. 
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Shadows  in  the  evening 

^Vllcn  tlie  sun  is  low, 
From  the  church  tower  stealing 

Through  the  grave-yard  go  ; 
Lengthening,  deepening  ever 

With  the  failing  light, 
Creep  those  evening  shadows. 

Till  they  're  lost  in  night. 

Like  the  morning  shadows 
Is  youth's  happy  day. 

With  the  glowing  sunsliiue 
Lighting  up  its  way. 


Like  the  evening  shadows 
In  the  deepening  gloom, 

Is  old  age's  journey, 
Stealing  to  the  tomb. 

Shadow — all  is  shadow 

In  the  black  night's  moon. 
Earth  and  sky  all  darkness 

Without  star  or  moon. 
All !  there  are  no  shadows, 

Mom,  or  eve,  or  night. 
Where  we  all  are  wenciing — 

iVll  in  heaven  Is  liffht 


John  Francis  Waller. 


THE     MANY-STRINGED     LUTE: 

THOUGHTS    ON    THE     SPIRIT    AND    THE    TEACHING     OF    THE    PSALMS. 
BY   THE    REV.    ROBERT    MAGUIRE,    D.D.,   RECTOR    OF   ST.   OLAVE's,   SOUTHWARK. 

L-PSALMS   OF  NATIONAL   LIFE. 


"  My  God,  my  God, 
My  music  shall  And  Thcc ; 
And  every  string 
Shall  have  its  attribute  to  sing.** 

Geokoe  Herbert. 

OW  true  was  that  saying,  which  we  so 
often  read,  "  Let  me  make  the  songs 
of  the  people,  and  I  care  not  who  has 
the  making  of  their  laws ! "  Remark- 
ably exemplified  is  this  in  the  history 
of  the  people  of  Israel  Moses  was  their  lawgiver, 
David  was  their  psalmist ;  and  the  latter  has  out- 
lived the  former  by  many  generations.  The  laws 
of  Moses  have  pa^ed  away  with  the  dispensation 
that  created  them ;  but  the  psalms  of  David  have 
survived,  in  all  the  fresh  vigour  of  perpetual 
youth,  and  have  been  carried  forward  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  with  deeper,  broader,  fuller 
meaning  and  significance,  than  they  ever  possessed 
in  their  own  earlier  times ;  descriptive  of  states  of 
mind  and  phases  of  feeling  of  men,  and  expressive 
of  the  varied  and  still  varying  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  even  to 
these  last  times.  The  altars  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law  are  now  dead  and  cold ;  but  the  psalms 
of  David  live  on ;  the  heart  still  musing,  the  fire 
still  burning,  the  tongue  still  speaking  (Ps.  xxxix. 
3),  the  incense  of  the  heart's  true  worship  still 
ascending  as  that  of  the  morning  and  the  evening 
sacrifice  of  old  (Ps.  cxlL  2). 

The  book  of  Psalms  was  the  song-book  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  the  hymn-book  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  the  compilation  of  the  national  songs 
and  ballads  of  the  people  of  Israel  These 
national  ballads  gave  expression  to  the  great  facts 
of  the  national  history,  and  were  commemorative 
of  all  that  was  great  and  noble  in  the  annals  of 
the  raca  They  were  sung  in  the  grand  sersiecs 
of  the  temple,  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
highways  of  the  country,  on  the  march  to  battle, 
in  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  triumphant  return 


of  the  hosts  of  Israel  They  were  the  songs  of 
Jewish  homes,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  poverty 
and  wealth,  in  joy  and  sorrow ;  and  they  had  no 
other  songs,  no  meaner  ballads,  no  worthless 
melodies.  The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  race 
was  a  religious  history;  everything  was  associated 
with  religion — their  laws,  their  feasts,  their 
government ;  their  very  wars  were  holy  wars,  and 
the  land  itself  was  called  the  "  Holy  Land." 
And  so  their  songs,  too,  in  which  their  won- 
derful history  was  enshrined  and  embedded, 
rare  jewels  of  God's  providence  mounted  in  the 
setting,  the  golden  setting,  of  the  psalms  of 
David. 

Some  of  the  great  topics  of  this  book  of  Psalms 
we  propose  to  review  in  these  papers  ;  and  in 
doing  this  we  seem  to  see  set  forth  before  us  a 
series  of  concentric  circles,  some  larger,  some 
smaller,  some  nearer  to  and  some  farther  from  the 
centre,  but  the  same  centre  holds  them  all 
together,  and  makes  them  one  ;  and  in  these  con- 
centric circles  are  included  the  more  general  and 
the  more  individual  dealings  of  God  with  Hia 
people  ; — 1,  the  Psalms  of  National  Life  (as 
including  all)  ;  2,  the  Psalms  of  the  Church  of 
God  (as  within  the  nation) ;  3,  the  Psalms  of  the 
Home  and  Family  and  Domestic  Life  (narrowing 
more  and  more)  ;  and  (4),  the  Psalms  of  Personal 
Religion  and  Individual  Experience  (thus  arriving 
at  the  individual  man,  the  unit  of  all  these  con- 
stituencies, whether  of  the  Nation,  or  of  th^ 
Church,  or  of  the  Home).  With  the  first  of  thes^ 
we  deal  in  this  paper. 

The    National    Life. — This   is   the  outer- 
most circle,  and  therefore  the  largest  ;    compre- 
hensive   of    the    largest    number,    both    of   tke 
individual  members  and  of  the  ways  and  mean.s 
of  God  to  man.     The  topics  suggested  by  this 
group  of  psalms  may  be  sub-divided  thus  : — 

1.    Tlie   National    Origin    and    Call,  —  How 
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remarkable  were  the  dealings  of  God  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  fathers 
of  the  race  !  And  these  are,  one  way  or  another, 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Psakna  It  was  with 
the  body  corporate  as  with  the  individual  body, 
"  And  in  Thy  book  all  my  members  were  written, 
which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as 
yet  there  was  none  of  them"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  16). 
How  could  they  ever  forget  the  way  by  which  God 
had  led  them?  Thus,  as  in  Psalm  cv.,  they  were 
ever  reminded  of  these  providences,  of  "  The  cove- 
nant He  made  with  Abraham,  and  His  oath  unto 
Isaac  ;  and  confirmed  the  same  unto  Jacob  for  a 
law  ;  *'  and  the  promise,  "  Unto  thee  will  I  give 
the  land  of  Canaan  ;"  and  this,  not  by  their  own 
might,  but  at  a  time  "  When  they  were  but  a  few 
men  in  number ;  yea,  very  few,  and  strangers  in 
it ;  *'  and  the  providence  that  conducted  them 
through  their  wanderings,  "  When  they  went 
from  one  nation  to  another,  from  one  king- 
dom to  another  i)eople ;"  and  the  protection 
ever  extended  to  them,  "  He  suffered  no  man 
ot  do  them  WTong :  yea,  he  reproved  kings  for 
their  sakes."  Here  was  God  set  forth  as  their 
King;  for  although  they  had  kings  as  the 
tither  nations,  yet  Grod  never  gave  up  the  reins 
of  His  sovereign  power,  and  continued  ever  to 
spreail  the  shield  of  His  protection  over  His 
I»eople  Israel  "  The  Lord  is  king,''  "  The  Lord 
reigneth" — this  was  no  mere  sentiment  to  David 
and  to  Israel,  it  was  the  great  foundation  fact  of 
their  national  existence,  their  continual  comfort 
and  hope,  the  very  charter  of  their  national  life. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  book  of  Psalms  kept  up  in 
the  national  memory  the  thought  of  God's  sove- 
reignty, in  the  national  origin  and  call ;  just  as 
Isaiah,  too,  reminded  them  of  the  same,  **  Look 
unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the 
bole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digged-  Look  unto 
Abraham  your  father,  and  imto  Sarah  that  bare 
you:  for  I  called  him  alone,  and  blessed  him, 
and  increased  him"  (Is.  IL  1,  2). 

2.  Psalms  of  the  National  History  and  Asso- 
mtioru. — Every  nation  ought  to  be  proud  of  its 
ja<ory,  and  sad  is  the  nation  that  is  ashamed  of 
it.  Every  nation  has  its  records  and  chronicles — 
0^  glories,  conquests,  battles  fought  and  victories 
^on ;  those  long  memories  which  time  makes 
^ogt  sacred  ;  and  these  are  oft  embodied  in 
^tional  gongs,  those  standing  witnesses  of  a 
^tional  history.  For  example,  England  treasures 
^P  the  glorious  names  of  Cre^y  and  Blenheim 
^nd  Waterloo  ;  the  Scotch  pibroch  sounds  loudest 
^^er  the  glories  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  and  Ban- 
jockbum  ;  Irish  blood  is  stirred,  on  the  one  side 
".V  the  songs  of  Tara,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
^^inories  of  Deny  and  the  Boyne ;  and  then, 
^?*in,  every  nation  has  its  reverse  side,  of 
^ional  disaster  and  defeat  And,  even  so,  the 
P^ple  of  Israel  had  their  long  memories — of 
S^oiyorof  shame;  and  both  are  held  before  them 


in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Thus,  Psalms  cv.,  cvi ,  cvii., 
are  the  perpetual  remembrancers  of  God's  won- 
derful providences  to  His  people.  Psalms  Ixxviii. 
and  cxxxvL  are  specimens  of  the  grand  historic 
recollections,  by  which  God  would  rally  His  people 
to  a  remembrance  of  His  mercies,  and  cause  the 
whole  course  of  their  memorable  history  to  pass 
in  review  before  them. 

3.  Psalms  of  Natix/nal  Rdigion, — We  do 
not  mean  to  anticipate  our  next  subject,  but  just 
now  only  this  much — Church  and  State  were  one 
then,  and  God  the  final  authority  over  each  and 
both.  The  iK)litics  of  the  nation  were  the  politics 
of  God ;  their  parliament  the  holy  Sanhedrim ;  their 
kings  the  Lord's  anointed ;  their  national  educa- 
tion, like  that  of  Timothy  afterwards,  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  their  holidays  were  /zo/y-days, 
tlie  feasts  of  the  Lord ;  their  worship  was  in  the 
holy  temple ;  and  all  their  ordinances  were  of 
God,  and  were  used  for  God — **  In  Judah  is  God 
known,  His  name  is  great  in  Israel "  (Ps.  Ixxvi.). 
The  earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  tjrpe  of  "Jerusalem 
that  is  above,"  and  of  the  whole  Church  of  God — 
"Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of 
God!"  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3).  Their  national  prosperity 
and  their  national  religion  went  hand  in  hand — 
"I  will  abundantly  bless  her  provision:  I  will 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread :  I  will  also  clothe 
her  priests  with  salvation:  and  her  saints  shall 
shout  aloud  for  joy  "  (Ps.  cxxxii.  15,  IG).  And 
hence,  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  grand  choruses 
of  the  temple  services,  when  all  tlie  people  of 
Israel  lifted  up  their  voice  and  heart  to  God — 
"  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us;  the  God  of  Jacob 
is  our  refuge"  (Ps.  xlvi.  7,  11). 

4.  Psalms  of  Nati&nal  Declension  and  A^tn, — 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  brighter  side.  There 
were  days  of  Israel's  apostacy  and  declension  from 
God  ;  and  these  also  are  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
the  book  of  Psalms.  The  people  are  reminded  (Ps. 
cvi.)  of  the  wilderness,  and  of  their  oft  unfaithful- 
ness there  ;  how  "  they  forgat  His  works ;  they 
waited  not  for  His  counsel :  but  lusted  exceed- 
ingly in  the  wilderness,  and  tempted  God  in  the 
desert ; "  of  God's  sore  punishment  with  which 
He  visited  them,  "He  overtlirew  them  in  the 
wilderness  ;  the  plague  was  great  among  them  ; " 
and  how  it  was  that  "  it  went  ill  with  Moses  for 
their  sakes."  They  are  reminded  of  the  scenes 
when  "they  were  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and 
learned  their  works,  and  served  their  idols  :  yea, 
they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  daughters  " — himian 
sacrifices  (see  v.  38) — "unto  devils;"  and  lived 
in  utter  forgetfulness  of  God.  And  w^hat  were 
the  consequences  of  these  national  sins?  They 
are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  "the  wrath  of 
God  was  kindled  ; "  that  "  He  abhorred  His 
own  inheritance  ; "  and  that  "  Ho  gave  them 
into  the  hand  of  the  heathen."  And  yet,  for 
all  this,  God  would  not  give  them  up;  but 
"He  thought  upon   His  covenant,  and    pitied 
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them."  And  hence,  in  remembrance  of  these 
mercies,  that  oft-repeated  refrain  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  in  P&alm  evil,  "  Oh  that  men  would 
praise  the  Liord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men  ! "  Is 
there  not  a  call  to  England  in  this  example  of 
Israel's  mnbelief  1  With  all  our  many  privileges 
and  opportunities,  have  not  we  need  to  dread  a 
declension  from  true  religion  among  the  mul- 
titudes of  our  land)  Let  England  seek  imto  the 
Lord  to  bring  back  her  people  to  the  house  of 
Qody  to  a  remembrance  of  His  works,  to  the 
knowledge  of  His  word,  and  to  the  too  oft-for- 
saken and  foigotten  duties  of  Christian  men.  The 
national  life  is  not  sufficiently  lived  to  Qod  ;  the 
national  testimony  is  not  for  the  Most  High. 
The  national  life  of  England  is  in  the  way  of  be- 


coming secularised,  mammonised,  merchandised, 
philosophised;  it  is  in  danger  of  being  un- 
churched, unsacramented,  unblessed,  almoet  un- 
christianised.  We  are  fkr,  far  away  still  from 
that  model  of  a  true  "  national  life,"  which  is  de- 
scribed in  that  grand  national  song  of  Israel 
(Psalm  cxliv.) — "  That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  that  our  daughters  may 
be  as  comer  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude 
of  a  palace  :  that  our  gamers  may  be  full,  afford- 
ing all  manner  of  store  :  that  our  sheep  may 
bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in 
our  streets:  that  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to 
labour ;  that  there  be  no  breaking  in,  nor  going 
out ;  that  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets. 
Happy  is  that  peoplfy  that  is  in  such  a  case  :  yea, 
happy  is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord  !  " 
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|NE  could  not  easily  find  a  duller  place 
than  Iffchester.  It  had  resisted  the 
encroachments  of  the  railway  fifty  years 
beforehand  the  railway  had  turned  aside 
about  ten  miles  off,  and  left  it  to  its  sulks. 
Iffchester  had  sucoessfolly  resisted  modem  improve- 
ments, yet  it  had  fallen  a  prey  to  their  drawbacks. 
The  price  of  everything  rose,  except  the  rent  of  the 
Iffchester  houses.  The  old  rustic  games  vanished,  but 
the  old  rustic  brutality  remained.  Fanciful  legends 
and  quaint  customs  were  forgotten,  but  dismal  super- 
stitions lingered,  like  cobwebs,  catclung  dust  in  dark 
comers. 

And  a  needy  look  stole  over  Iffchester.  The  whole 
place  got  the  kind  of  atmosphere  which  hangs  about 
the  dwellings  of  elderly  disappointed  people,  who 
have  no  money  to  spare,  and  yet  have  neither  motive 
nor  heart  to  gain  any. 

Iffchester  had  no  antiquities  to  show.  The  towns- 
folk made  the  most  of  a  Runic  cross  in  the  church- 
yard, and  of  an  old  well  beside  the  castle  walL  The 
castle  itself  contributed  little  either  to  the  gaiety  or 
the  fortunes  of  the  town.  In  fact,  there  dwelt  a 
skeleton  in  Iffchester  Castle.  Its  present  owner, 
Harold  Iffe,  was  the  younger  of  twin  brothers,  who 
had  been  early  left  orphans.  They  had  been  de- 
votedly attached  to  each  other.  The  elder  was 
gentle  and  studious,  the  younger  had  been  always 
merry  and  daring,  ever  winning  his  brother  to  his 
own  more  active  pursuits.  One  autumn  day  the 
two  went  out  together,  with  their  dogs  and  guns. 
A  keeper  saw  them  go  down  one  of  the  long  yellow 
avenues,  laughing  and  tramping  among  the  dead 
leaves,  the  hand  of  the  elder  resting  affectionately 
on  the  other's  shoulder.  Less  than  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  old  wood  rang  with  terrible  cries,  and  the 
servants,  running  together,  found  their  young  master 
stretched  dead  upon  the  moss,  while  his  brother, 
crouched  beside  him,  frantically  conjuring  the  dead 


lad  to  know  that  he  would  have  died  for  him — aye, 
a  thousand  times  over — and  yet  he  had  killed  him, 
by  a  cruel,  heedless  accident — ^had  killed  his  own 
darling  brother — all,  all  that  he  had  in  the  world  ! 

The  public  part  of  the  tragedy  was  soon  over.  In 
all  the  sorrow  for  the  one  brother,  nobody  felt  any- 
thing but  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  the  other.  He 
was  present  at  the  funeral,  his  voice  was  even  heard 
in  the  responses  of  its  services.  For  he  was  the  sole 
kinsman  of  the  dead  who  stood  beside  his  grave,  and 
in  his  agony  of  love  he  did  not  wish  that  aliens  only 
should  render  the  last  honours.  He  went  through 
the  forms  necessary  for  taking  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty. There  were  but  simple  people  about  him,  un- 
skilled in  the  mysteries  of  will  and  nerve,  and  the}' 
thought  his  calmness  and  strength  were  wholesome, 
and  they  praised  him  to  his  hu»  for  courage  and 
patience.  But  as  he  returned  to  his  castle  domain, 
on  the  day  when  the  last  legal  document  was  signed 
and  settled,  he  was  observed  to  start  and  shudder  as 
he  crossed  the  courtyard ;  and  when  he  paused  under 
the  porch,  he  stooped,  and  peering  at  the  ground, 
cried  wildly — "  Blood !  my  brother's  blood  I "  and  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor. 

They  said  he  would  have  a  brain  fever,  and  they 
wondered  pitifully  whether  he  would  die  in  it,  and 
take  the  old  name  quite  out  of  Iffchester.     They  said 
it  might  be  better  for  him  were  it  so.     But  he  did 
not  even  have  brain  fever.    Within  an  hour  after  his 
attack  he  seemed  himself  again.     But  it  was  with 
one  awful  difference.     He  persisted  that  a  pool  of 
his  brother's  blood  lay  at  the  eastle  threshold,  and 
that  he  could  never  attempt  to  cross  it     In  no  other 
way  did  his  mind  appear  affected.    Whether  plunged 
in  depression  or  restless  with  anguish,  he  was  reason- 
able on  every  other  point     Nay,  he  would  not  refuse 
to  listen  to  reason  even  on  this.     He  yielded  so  far 
to  arguments  as  to  admit  the  possibility  that  the 
horror  was  only  imaginary,  and  to  consent  to  try  and 
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OYereome  il  Thougfa  he  Bhaddered  visibly  at  the 
idea,  he  made  the  effort  Bat  reason  could  not  main- 
tain her  away  over  the  disordered  nerves.  As  his 
foot  croaeed  the  fatal  boundary,  the  dreadful  cry 
broke  forth  again ;  and  again  he  fell,  corpse-like,  to 
the  ground. 

Henceforth  it  was  useless  to  urge  him  to  renew 
the  struggle.  And  so  he  lived  on,  in  his  solitary 
pain,  with  an  intangible  barrier  between  him  and 
the  outer  world.  He  received  no  visitors ;  his  ser- 
vants continued  kind  and  faithful,  and  his  medical 
attendants  were  watchful,  though  they  could  scarcely 
see  where  or  how  their  skill  could  be  made  available. 
One  order  they  gave,  which  the  servants  obediently 
carried  out.  Through  all  the  daylight  hours  the 
gateways  and  the  door  in  the  castle  porch  were  to  be 
unlocked.  This  was,  that  if  ever  the  poor  shaken 
brain  should  conceive  a  sudden  longing  for  freedom, 
it  should  find  no  obstacle  in  carrying  out  its  purpose. 
But  this  wise  care  the  invalid  did  not  discover,  be- 
cause the  impulse  never  came. 

In  such  a  place  as  Iffchester  such  a  tragedy  as 
that  of  the  Castle  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
Did  any  chance  visitors  put  up  at  "The  Golden 
Lion,"  they  heard  the  story  and  its  sad  sequel.  It 
was  often  told  them,  while  they  stood  outside  the 
castle  wall,  looking  at  the  ancient  weU.  And  some 
visitoni  who  were  fanciful,  when  they  heard  of  the 
invisible  stain  on  the  castle  threshold,  said  that  they 
should  not  like  to  drink  of  that  water. 

Little  as  anybody  dreamed  it,  the  poor  self-bound 

prisoner  was  often  visited  by  sick  longings  for  the 

wild  moors  and  golden-green  avenues  which  he  had 

knred  in  happier  days.      Ever  and  again  he  had 

secretly  stolen  into  his  hall,  and  standing  on  the  side 

brtheat  from  the  spot  of  his  diseased  fancy,  had 

wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  dare  the 

Wror,  to  rush  across  it,  and  break  its  spell  for  ever. 

Bat  his  weakness  had  always  answered  nay,  and  he 

W  crept  away  again,  to  sit  opposite  his  brother's 

picture,  and  turn  over  his  brother's  books. 

Such  a  fit  was  on  him  one  lovely  spring  morning. 
From  his  bed-room  he  had  heard  the  call  of  the  cuckoo, 
and,  looking  down,  he  had  seen  clusters  of  primroses, 
inakiiig  gleams  of  glory  in  the  dewy  grass.  He  had 
gone  into  the  hall,  and  was  standing  there,  vainly 
stiiYiiig  to  battle  with  his  haunting  horror,  and  feel- 
u%  the  power  to  do  so  once  more  dying  down  within 
^  when  suddenly  the  outer  door  opened,  letting  a 
^^  of  sunlight  into  the  brown  old  place,  dim  with 
Its  ptinted  windows.  And  there  in  the  light,  as 
"'Wied  by  the  doorway,  stood  a  girl,  with  a  sweet 
'^'ioin  face,  poising  a  basket  of  primroses  in  her 
'^^  She  paosed,  hesitating,  as  if  she  felt  she  had 
*!«tdy  come  too  far,  and,  unused  to  the  gloom,  she 
^  Dot  seem  to  discern  any  figure  in  it  There  was 
^  ^iDKMBe  tremdation  about  her  whole  figure,  and 
^  gmre  brown  eyes  had  an  appealing  look,  like 
^^^^  d  a  diild  who  is  trying  to  do  something  for 
^liich  it  lean  it  may  not  be  approved.  She  caught 
"Sbt  ol  Harold  USt,  and  came  one  step  forward ;  un- 


consciously he  advanced  towards  her.     They  stood 
upon  the  fatal  spot ! 

"  Will  you  give  that  to  the  master  of  the  house  T  ' 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  putting  her  primrose  basket 
into  his  hand.  "Say  only  that  a  stranger  brought 
them  for  him.     Please  give  them  to  him  just  as  they 


are." 

She  hurried  away,  not  noticing  that  Harold  neither 
bowed  nor  answered.  She  left  him  standing  in  the 
open  doorway,  with  the  primrose  basket  in  his  hand, 
and  the  terrible  spot  beneath  his  feet 

He  recalled  his  self-possession  as  he  heard  the 
outer  gate  clang  behind  her,  and  then  too  he  remem- 
bered with  a  shudder  where  he  was  standing.  But 
the  shudder  was  rather  for  something  he  recognised 
in  himself,  than  for  anything  without  him.  He  set 
the  basket  on  a  side  table,  and  gently  buried  his 
thin  hot  fingers  among  the  wet,  cool  flowers. 

Something  rattled  among  them.  He  changed 
colour,  and  withdrew  his  hand  for  a  moment  But 
as  he  turned  towards  the  doorway,  his  mind's  eye 
saw  again  the  sweet  earnest  face  looking  in  upon 
him,  almost  as  he  had  often  thought  the  angels  must 
look  in  on  the  abode  of  the  lost  Tenderly  he  lifted 
out  the  flowers,  and  below  them  he  found  a  little 
folded  paper,  on  which  was  written — 

Through  the  sorrows  we  have  known, 
Joy  to  others  should  be  shown. 
Broken  hearts  should  welcome  in 
Those  who  have  no  home  nor  kin ; 
Should  not  shut  the  sunshine  out. 
Nor  let  in  desiMdr  and  doubt 
For  the  sake  of  those  we  love. 
Who  have  gone  to  dwell  above. 
We  should  live,  that,  while  below. 
We  in  step  with  them  may  go. 
That  each  day  some  deed  may  bear 
In  which  angels  may  have  share. 
And  we  11  find,  when  gained  their  land. 
Our  souls  have  aye  walked  hand  in  hand. 

The  rhyme  was  simple  enough.  Harold  Iffe  knew 
all  its  precepts  before.  But  in  the  strange  sunshine, 
>«Ith  the  fresh  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  that  pure  maidenly  presence  in  his  heart; 
they  had  a  new  significance.  Times  and  seasons  are 
commentators  which  add  much  to  many  a  text 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Harold  Ifie  was  walk- 
ing, shyly  enough,  and  with  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
through  the  streets  of  Iffchester. 

He  went  down  the  street  where  stood  the  "  Golden 
Lion."  Perhaps  he  remembered  that  strangers  some- 
times stayed  there.  But  all  the  windows  of  the  inn 
were  set  wide  open,  and  the  ostlers  and  waiters  were 
lounging  about  the  door.  If  there  had  been  visitors, 
they  had  departed.  It  seemed  to  Harold  Iffe  as 
though  some  party  of  guests  had  left  not  so  very 
long  before. 

But  the  speU  was  broken  from  his  soul.  He  never 
wert  back  to  his  dismal  seclusion.  Was  there  sorrow 
or  sickness  in  Iffchester,  there  was  Harold  Iffe.  Did 
a  widow  need  a  friend  or  an  orphan  a  guardian, 
there  was  he.  He  made  all  sorts  of  plans  for  the 
enlivenment  and  enlightenment  of  the  dull  old  plac& 


Ho  gave  laughter  to  others  long  before  laughter  re- 
turned to  himielf.  But  it  came  at  lasL  And  all 
that  wliile  he  would  not  have  liked  to  have  said, 
even  to  liim^cU.  how  often  tlie  form  of  a  maiden, 
with  a  biuket  of  primroBes.  fUtted  before  his  mind  ; 
how  often,  oa  he  started  on  his  errands  oi  mercy,  she 
seemed  to  BtAiid  in  liLa  doorway,  beckoning  him  out 
to  sunshine  and  usefulnesB. 

Ought  the  story  to  end  within  romantic  meeting, 
and  an  explanation  t  and  uiuat  a  wedding-ring  and 
a  marri.igo  settlement  be  the  fitting  reward  for  a 
deed  of  loving  sympatliy !  This  story  does  not  end 
ao.     Harold  hats  never  yet  found  any  name  for  the 


bright  vision  he  saw  that  spring  morning.  Some- 
times he  almost  feels  as  if  it  came  in  a  dream,  but 
there  remains  tlic  basket  which  held  the  primroses. 
That  stands  on  Harold's  dressing-table.  And  the 
little  folded  paper  ia  in  Ids  desk. 

Superstition  held  that  malice  and  hatred  could 
cast  evil  bewitchment",  and  beguile  aoiUa  to  ruin  ; 
but  Truth  knows  that  pity  and  loving-kindness  can 
break  bonds  of  pain  and  remorse,  and  lift  souk  to  a 
higher  life.  And  as  Harold  muses  on  this.  e»nie- 
times  he  cannot  help  believing  that  some  day,  and 
somewhere,  he  will  know  more  about  the  Maid  of 
Iffcbester. 

I.  Fvvib-Mavo. 
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CHAPTEB  III. 

K    FALSE    ALARM. 

/j  I1£RE  waa  not  mucb  sleep  at 
Uynhafod  tliat  night.  Mr. 
Mervyn  had  been  enrolled, 
against  liis  will,  amongst 
the  special  constables  sworn 
in  by  the  magistrates  to 
defend  the  country,  or, 
more  properly,  her  turn- 
jiikes,  a^^ainst  Rebecca,  and  was  obliged 
to  allciid  Mr.  PhiUpps  Wynne  at  the 
threaten i^d  gate  of  Llansant.  These 
valiiint  supporters  of  law  against  dia- 
nnbctlun  were  to  be  stationed  round 
ulfuut  the  sturdy  corporal  and  his  abode; 
.and  when  Mr.  Mervyn  left  the  farm  in  the  dark, 
anued  with  his  club  of  office,  he  glanced  back  at 
his  terrified  wife  and  daughters  with  an  amused 
smile.  His  children  had  embraced  him,  and  even 
Mrs.  Mervyn  looked  anxioua. 

"  I  wish  I  might  have  a  club  and  fight  for  Re- 
becca," cried  Edwyna,  when  her  mother  ordered  her 
to-bed.  "  [  shall  lie  awake  and  watch  for  the  bon- 
fire on  Penlljn." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing.  You  will  pray  for 
your  father,  and  go  to  slcop,"  replied  Mrs.  Mcrvj-n. 

She  and  Rose  watched,  ueverthelesB.  They  stood 
in  their  little  garden  of  choice  iiowers,  and  gazed 
through  the  cloudy  night  from  riglit  to  left,  above 
BJid  below  them.  The  one  benefit  that  Mrs.  Men-yn 
had  condescended  to  receive  from  the  inmates  of 
Manoisant,  was  the  aid  of  the  gardener  in  the  culti- 
vation and  preaen-Qtion  of  these  flowers  that  bloomed 
unseen  at  the  moment  around  her  and  her  daughter. 
Her  girls  had  tlieir  tangled  garden  of  native  gems 
below — she  had  her  parterre  in  the  front  of  her 
sitting-room.  Hence  tliey  looked  upon  the  lake, 
beyond  which  rose  the  church  and  vicarage  of  Llan- 
-unt,  seated  on  an  opposite  hill,  whence  Mr.  Edwardes 


commanded  his  parish  beneath.  On  their  right,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lake,  rose  the  conical  lull  uf 
Peullyn,  or  the  head  of  the  lake ;  on  their  left, 
Caalell  Llyn,  the  ruin  already  mentioned. 

It  was,  however,  towards  Penllyn  that  the  eyes  of 
the  watchers  in  the  garden  were  most  anxiously  and 
frequently  directed.  Tliis  had  been  a  stronghold  of 
the  ancient  Britons  in  times  of  war,  and  here  were 
not  only  the  remains  of  their  encampment,  but  also 
of  Roman  works.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and 
vallum,  while  at  its  base  lay  the  Sam  Helen,  or  cause- 
way that  once  ran  through  tliis  part  of  Soulh  Wales, 
and  up  to  the  borders  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
countrj'.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was  as 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  as  to  the  to\'er  of  nature; 
but  to  no  one  perhaps  so  interesting  as  lo  its  While 
Rose,  who  stood  by  her  mother,  calm,  pale,  but 
resolute. 

"There  it  is  l"shc  exclaimed, suddenly,  laying  one 
hand  on  Mra.  bleriyn's  arm,  and  pointing  witli  the 
other  lo  Penllyn. 

A  flame  suddenly  started  out  of  the  mountain  like 
some  volcanic  eruption.  It  gradually  increased  iiL 
dimensions  till  it  became  a  huge  bonfire  ;  and  thcy^ 
knew  tiiat  Jtebecca  had  kindled  her  signal.  Befor^^ 
long  they  saw  another  and  another  llamc  upon  mor^^ 
distant  hills,  and  wondered  whether  the  work  <b^ 
destruction  were  going  on  dovi'n  below  at  l.lansai^^!~ 
turnpike. 

"  If  only  tliey  had  not  used  the  time-hononrc^^ 
stones  of  the  old  city  to  light  their  lire  on  I"  far  _■ 
Rose,  "  1  went  up  to  look  at  it  the  other  day,  aa^E~ 
there  is  a  huge  round  heap  collected  from  the  nni-li  -=■ 
remains,  on  which  they  pile  the  stuff  for  the  fire." 

"  You  must  not  go  there  again.  Yon  are  fo  ■! 
hardy,  Rose,"  said  her  mother. 

"They  would  not  hurt  mc,  mother,  for  I  praj^v-'ei 
against  bad  spirits,  and  yon  know  tliey  are  fright* 
away  by  prayer,"  said  Rose,  who  though  not  with.^ 
se,  was  imbued  with  her  conotty's    i 
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"  My  dear  Roee,  yoa  cannot  be  so  superstitioiis," 
returned  her  mother. 

'*  I  scarcely  know,  mother.  It  is  so  difficult  to  dis- 
eoonect  the  legendary  from  the  real  in  this  country. 
And  I  so  dearly  love  the  old  legends  !  But,  look  ! 
some  one  is  coming !  ** 

There  was  the  shadow  of  a  man  at  the  garden  gate, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  joined  by  Edgar 
Edwardes. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  watching,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  just  ran  up  to  tell  you  that  all  is  quiet  at  the  turn- 
pike. My  uncle  is  there,  and  means  to  give  Rebecca 
a  salute  in  the  way  of  a  sermon ;  but  the  specials 
are  not  visible.  They  have  been  well  drilled  by  Mr. 
Philipps  Wynne,  I  should  think.  He  makes  the  most 
of  having  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  being 
colonel  of  the  militia.     Are  you  frightened,  Rose  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least  Do  you  see  the  bonfire  reflected 
on  the  lake  ?    It  is  almost  like  sunset" 

"You  will  take  cold.  May  I  fetch  you  some 
wraps,  Mrs.  Mervyn?  I  ought  to  apologise  for 
coming  so  late,"  said  Edgar,  who  was  in  some  dread 
of  that  lady. 

"  No,  thank  you.  We  will  go  in,  and  perhaps  you 
had  better  see  after  your  uncle." 

He  took  the  hint ;  and,  with  a  glance  at  Rose,  and 
a  respectful  "Good  night,  Mrs.  Mervyn,"  to  her 
mother,  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

While  this  passed  at  Llynhafod,  Mr.  Mervyn  and 
his  coadjutors  were  concealed  near  Llansant  turn- 
pike:    Mr.  Philipps  Wynne  had  marshalled  them, 
and  had  placed  one  half  of  them  behind  the  hedge  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  the  rest  on  the  opposite  side, 
below  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river,  so  that  they  were 
▼ell  concealed.     He  had  made  himself  somewhat 
obnoxious  by  the  resolution  he  had  displayed  on 
Bumy  occasions,  when,  perhaps,  mercy  had  not  tem- 
pered his  justice  ;  and  he  was  now  fearlessly  resolved 
to  attack  Rebecca  as  soon  as  she  appeared.     It  was 

<imte  certain  that  she  would  appear,  and  he  was 

cukms  to  see  her  and  her  daughters  in  their  white 

Carb,  and  to  lay  his  cudgel  on  their  backs. 

Not  so  Mr.  Mervyn.  His  sympathies  were  with 
^beoca,  and  so,  indeed,  were  those  of  others  of  her 
^'^lafrined  enemies. 

"No  wonder  old  Letty  has  the  rheumatics,"  he 

^Mgpered  to  a  friend,  in  their  ambush  below  the 

fj^'er  bank.     "I  shall  be  laid  up  with  rheumatic 

*^er.     Indeed,  I  feel  it  already  in  my  right  arm,  and 

^*»^  never  be  abh;  to  hit  Rebecca," 

**  I  wonder  who  the  old  squire  has  to  protect  him  ?" 
^kispered  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke. 

*'I  heard  Philipps  Wynne  send  the  parson  to  him," 
J'^licd  Mr.  Mervyn.  "  Edwardes  will  take  care  of 
^i*n,  body  and  soul,  if  any  one  will  Bother  the 
^»ay !    We  shall  be  wet  through  before  long." 

"Yon  would  make  a  bad  rifleman,  Mervyn," 
^^igfaed  a  ipedaL  "  How  would  yon  like  to  be  for 
Wmn  on  aU-lonra  with  a  gun  in  your  hand  T" 

**  Not  at  all,  thank  yoo.  Hush  1 1  hearahorse.  Re- 
^^eecankam  white  one  Oh^mypoorrhenmaticaimr 
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Attention  !  Be  ready  ! "  was  whispered  from 
man  to  man. 

"I  wonder  where  Johnnes  GlynglAs  is?"  said 
somebody. 

"Far  away,  you  may  be  sure,"  replied  Mervyn. 
"This  isn't  the  sort  of  work  he  likes.  He  has 
made  himself  scarce  ever  since  we  have  wielded  club. 
He's  as  riotous  as  the  rioters,  and  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  go  against  them.  Here  she  comes !  Now 
for  it  I " 

There  was  a  great  clatter  of  horses*  hoofs  on  the  hard 
road.  The  night  was  dark,  so  that  had  the  watcliers 
been  able  to  peep,  they  would  have  seen  little. 
An  imperative  and  repeated  call  of  "  Gate  !  Gate  I " 
succeeded,  and  echoed  like  a  signal  on  the  quiet  air. 
To  the  alarmed  specials  there  seemed  to  be  a  dozen 
diflerent  voices  at  least  Still,  at  a  word  of  com- 
mand, they  crept  silently  from  their  ambushment  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  made  a  sort  of  invisible 
ring-fence  about  the  turnpike.  Such  had  been  the 
orders  of  their  chief,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
in  most  instances,  they  were  obeyed  with  fear  and 
trembling.  All  looked  for  the  white-shirted  Rebecca 
on  her  white  horse.  There  was  a  white  horse,  cer- 
tainly, but  that  was  all  that  was  visible  in  the  gloom 
— the  white  garb  was  absent 

"  Gate  I  If  you  don't  open,  Madoc,  corporal,  we  *I1 
pull  your  gate  about  your  ears,"  was  heard  from  its 
rider. 

"  That's  Alfred  Johnnes's  voice  as  sure  as  I'm  alive !" 
whispered  Mervyn. 

"  Can't  you  be  waiting  till  I  am  putting  on  my 
coat,"  growled  the  corporal  through  his  window.. 

"  Rebecca  never  waits.  Down  with  the  pikes ; 
but  you  '11  be  waiting  to  some  purpose  if  you  dont 
take  care,"  was  the  reply. 

Out  stumped  the  corporal's  wooden  leg,  and  in 
closed  the  constables  with  a  shout ;  for  Philipps 
Wynne  was  resolved  to  do  the  thing  with  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  and  show  that  there  was  some  one  in 
the  county  who  would  withstand  the  rebels.  All  the 
clubs  were  ready,  though  nothing  but  the  white  horse 
was  visible  through  the  darkness. 

"  Pay  double  toll  I "  cried  the  bold  corporal,  hold- 
ing up  a  lantern.     "  Past  twelve  o'clock." 

The  lantern  served  to  reveal  his  white  ni^tcap 
and  tassel,  and  to  suggest  to  the  imagination  the 
great  coat  pulled  over  the  shirt,  and  the  wooden 
leg  preceding  the  stockingless  limb  of  flesh  and 
bone. 

"  Surrender  ! "  shouted  the  chief  constable. 

"  Haw,  haw,  haw  !  Who  •  do  you  take  us  for  ?  " 
returned  a  chorus  of  voices.  "  I  '11  have  the  law  on 
every  man  jack  of  you  for  <issaulting  honest  way- 
farers." 

"  Mr.  Alfred !  Name  o'  goodness  what  are  you 
about  ?  "Tis  1 11  have  the  law  if  you  've  frightened 
the  breath  out  of  my  Egain  ! "  cried  the  corpora! 

"  A  very  poor  joke  indeed,"  said  the  young  squire, 
coming  forward,  amid  the  suppressed  laughter  of 
his  followers.     "It  is  I  who  >nll  summon  yon  for 
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threatening  a  quiet  gate-keeper  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty." 

*'But  he  didn't  perform  his  duty,**  said  Alfred 
Johnnes.  "CJome  you,  corporal.  You  know  you 
wouldn't  let  us  through  because  you  were  afraid  of 
Rebecca.  Open  the  gate,  for  there's  Lewis  Nant 
Mill  frightened  to  death  of  his  wife,  and  you  know 
how  I  dread  my  mother*s  tongue.  There  *s  your  tolL 
I  *m  sure  I  am  sorry  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble, 
gentlemen,  but  I  did  hear  that  Rebecca  is  on  the 
road.     Open  the  gate,  Madoc,  corporal.** 

The  latter  words  were  said  in  a  whisper,  and 
Madoc  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  disobey  them. 
He  opened  it  partially,  and  three  horsemen  passed 
through,  all  of  whom  he  knew,  and  rode  off  at  full 
gallop  down  the  hilL 

"  That  wild  fellow  will  break  his  neck !  **  said 
Mervyn. 

"  I  *ll  have  him  up  for  this  !  **  blustered  Philippe 
Wynne ;  "  I  heard  him  use  threatening  lan- 
guage.** 

"  Twas  only  in  fun.  He  *s  full  of  his  jokes,**  re- 
turned the  corporal.  "I  don*t  think  there's  much 
chance  of  Rebecca  to-night,  gentlemen.  Look  you 
at  Penllyn.  The  fire*s  going  out  already,  which 
shows  that  there  is  no  one  there  to  tend  it ;  and  I  *m 
of  opinion  that  they  keep  the  fire  up  nearest  the  gate 
they  mean  to  destroy.  I  *m  not  afraid  of  *em ;  for 
they  know  they  *I1  have  a  hard  try  with  me.  Good 
nighty  gentlemen.*' 

Madoc  returned  to  his  house.  He  found  Letty  in 
much  perturbation,  but  Egain  was  sleeping  peace- 
ably. He  went  inside  her  screen  just  to  look  at  her 
before  he  again  got  into  bed,  and  murmured,  "He 
giveth  His  beloved  sleep.** 

Mr.  Wynne  held  a  consultation  with  his  followers, 
who  had  already  had  enough  of  duty  for  that  night 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  remain  longer  at  their  post,  since  they  had,  ap- 
parently, been  fooled  by  a  party  of  merry  men,  who 
probably  knew  well  enough  that  they  were  there. 
He  persisted  in  his  intention  of  summonsing  Johnnes 
for  threatening  words  ;  but  on  seeking  ear- witnesses 
of  his  plaint,  he  found  that  not  one  of  his  specials 
had  heard  the  threat 

"  I  couldn*t  swear  to  it'*  "  Nor  L**  "  Nor  I**— they 
all  declared ;  and  the  choleric  young  squire  was  on  the 
eve  of  calling  them  cowards  or  liars,  when  Mervyn 
suggested  that  his  father  might  not  approve  of  his 
having  the  law  against  Alfred  Johnnes.  "  He  is  a 
wild  feUow,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  him,**  he  said. 

*'  He  is  the  pest  of  the  country,  and  you  had  best 
keep  him  out  of  your  daughter*s  way,**  replied  Mr. 
Philippe  Wynne,  hoUy.  "  He  shall  pay  for  this  bit 
of  pleasure,  whether  you  help  me  or  na** 

So  saying,  he  turned  towards  the  Manor,  accom- 
panied by  such  of  the  men  as  were  going  his  way, 
while  Mervyn  and  the  rest  went  theirs,  cracking  their 
jokes  and  lau^ng  at  their  own  discomfiture  as  they 
stumbled  along  just  as  the  dawn  was  about  to  greet 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SQUIRE  AND  ROSE. 

In  spite  of  late  hours,  Rose  was  on  her  way  to  Manor- 
sant  the  following  morning  between  eig^t  and  nine. 
Having  a  commission  for  her  mother,  she  took  the 
lane  that  led  to  the  village  instead  of  her  favourite 
way  across  the  lake.  This  lane  was  clothed  in  a 
bridal  dress  of  hawthorn,  and  seemed  to  be  either 
created  for  her,  or  she  for  it  As  she  walked  through 
it,  she  b^gan  imitating  the  songs  of  the  thrush  and 
Uackbird,  and  felt,  like  them,  the  bliss  of  living  on 
such  a  heavenly  day.  The  country-folk  were  wont 
to  say  that  she  walked  like  a  spirit^  because  she 
rather  glided  along  than  trod,  though  she  walked 
swiftly.  At  any  rate,  her  movement  was  singularly 
graceful 

When  she  reached  the  main  road  she  glanced 
down  it  to  discover  if  Alfred  Johnnes  were  in  sight ; 
because  he  frequently  tried  to  waylay  her  at  this 
point  But  she  did  not  see  him.  She  hastened  up 
the  road  to  the  village,  and  entered  its  one  small 
shop.  This  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  about  half 
a  score  of  cottages,  which,  with  a  wayside  inn,  con- 
stituted what  was  the  actual  village  of  Llanaant,  or 
the  Church  of  the  Saint^  that  saint  being  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales.  The  cottages  were  on  one 
side  of  a  picturesque  bridge  of  three  arches,  through 
which  ran  the  river  Teify,  a  river  that  brou^t  many 
fishermen  to  the  little  inn,  on  account  of  its  exoellent 
fishing.  The  scene  from  the  bridge  was  very  beau- 
tiful. On  one  bank  of  the  foaming  torrent  of  a  river 
rose  gigantic  rocks,  covered,  in  parts,  with  eveiy 
epecies  of  parasitical  plant  and  shrub ;  on  the  other 
the  hill  upon  which  stood  the  old  church  with 
its  straight  black  tower,  the  parsonage,  and  one  or 
two  cottages.  In  the  distance  were  the  mountains. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Rose  was  patriotic  and  ro- 
mantic, with  the  shy,  wild  patriotism  and  romance  of 
youth. 

She  was  greeted  by  several  of  her  humble  friends 
when  she  went  into  the  shop,  who  were  gossiping 
with  Pal  the  Shop,  as  its  mistress  was  called.  The 
subject  of  conversation  was  the  encounter  of  the 
previous  night,  and  there  was  much  laughter  at  the 
specials,  most  of  whom  were  neighbouring  farmers. 

"There's   bold  and  clever  Johnnes  GlynglAs  is. 
Miss  Mervyn,**  said  Pal,  thinking  to  please  Rose. 
"  Everybody  *s  talking  of  how  he  tricked  the  con- 
stables.    But  they  are  saying  that  Wynne  Manor* 
sant  wiU  have  him  up  for  it** 

"I  think  he  deserves  it,  if  only  for  frightening 
Egain,**  replied  Rose,  quietly,  as  she  nodded,  took  u|^ 
her  small  parcel,  and  sped  away. 

Loitering  on  the  bridge  were  a  couple  of  angler^ 
who  were  staying  at  the  litttle  inn.     They  looked 
earnestly  at  her  as  she  crossed  the  bridge,  but  she  di<f 
not  hear  the  expressions  of  admiration  that  followed, 
her,  although  she  glanced  at  the  speakers  as  she  passed 
them  by.     She  had  seen  one  of  them  before  at 
Manorsant^  when  walking  with  the  children,  and  had 
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remarked  tliat  be  stood  to  let  them  pass,  and  then 
looked  after  them.  She  was  happily  unconscious  of 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  her  face ;  for  amongst  the 
people  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  she  was  scarcely 
considered  beautiful,  because  she  lacked  the  colour 
which  they  reckoned  necessary  for  good  looks.  Her 
sister,  on  the  contrary,  was  counted  a  rare  beauty ; 
for  she  boasted  roses  as  well  as  lilies  in  her  com- 
plexion. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  reached  the  turnpike, 
which  she  never  passed  without  going  in  to  see  Egain. 
The  corporal  and  Letty  overwhelmed  her  with  differ- 
ent accounts  of  what  had  happened  the  previous 
night,  the  former  saying,  with  a  knowing  look,  that 
Rebecca  was  too  cunning  to  go  where  she  was 
expected,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  at  her  tricks 
somewhere  else. 

Rose  laid  the  parcel  she  had  brought  from  the  shop 
on  Egain's  bed,  unperceived  by  the  invalid.  It  was 
a  fancy  of  hers  to  try  and  make  Egain  believe  that 
the  good  fairy  of  the  lake  watched  over  her,  but  Egain 
was  sceptical  concerning  what  she  could  neither  see 
with  her  eyes  nor  read  in  the  Bible,  and  laughed  at 
what  she  called  "  Miss  Mervyn*s  pretty  fables,"  saying 
that  "she  was  her  'Lady  of  the  Lake,**'  and  she 
wanted  no  other.** 

"Were  you  very  much  frightened  last  night?** 
asked  Rose. 

"No,  miss,  for  I  never  awoke.  Our  Father  in 
Heaven  is  very  merciful  to  me.** 

Another  quarter  of  a  mile  by  the  rapid  river 
brought  Rose  to  the  lodge  of  Manorsant  The  keeper 
and  her  children  were  out  to  bid  her  good-day,  and  to 
watch  her  up  the  drive,  for  events  and  morning 
visitors  were  rare  in  that  lonely  spot.  Ten  minutes* 
rapid  walk  through  the  park  brought  her  to  a  side 
gate,  which  led  tlirough  towering  laurel  hedges  to  the 
house.  These  hedges  were  the  pride  of  Manorsant,  and 
stood  like  green  walls  as  protection  against  the  north- 
east wind.  They  rose  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  were  so  well  trimmed  and  interwined  that 
they  defied  the  elements. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  these  green  passages  was  a 
side  door,  which  Rose  opened.  Tins  was  the  children's 
entrance ;  and  near  it  was  a  private  staircase,  also 
dedicated  to  them,  which  led  to  their  apartments, 
and  which  Rose  mounted.  Old  Mr.  Wynne  was  a 
nervous  invalid,  and  could  not  bear  the  noise  of 
children,  therefore  their  domain  was  made  separate 
from  his  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  principally  on 
liis  account,  also,  that  Mrs.  Philipps  Wynne  liad  been 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  daily  governess  for  them, 
and  had,  with  some  difficulty,  prevailed  on  Mrs. 
MervjTi  to  spare  her  daughter.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Merv'yn 
would  not  have  consented  to  tliis  arrangement,  but 
for  the  fact  that  her  husband  declared  his  children 
must  all  work,  and  Rose  was  not  as  skilful  at  house- 
hold duties  as  she  ought  to  have  been.  She  was 
sadly  conscious  of  this ;  and  had,  therefore,  resolved 
to  make  amends  for  her  deficiencies  by  becoming  a 
first-rate  teacher.    But  the  education  of  three  spoilt 


refractory  children  was  even  more  difficult  than  the 
management  of  her  father's  dairy. 

She  found  these,  her  pupils,  awaiting  her,  in 
company  with  their  boniie  Virginie.  They  were 
Teddy,  aged  seven,  Maggie  six,  and  Pussy  five. 
Virginie  had  been  governess  as  well  as  nurse  until 
Rose's  arrival,  and  did  not  like  to  be  dethroned.  She 
was  a  bright,  lively,  handsome  Frenchwoman,  of  five- 
and-twenty  ;  and  gave  herself  many  airs,  which  Rose 
did  not  condescend  to  notice.  Moreover,  she  had 
strict  orders  from  her  mother  to  profit  by  Viiginie  s 
accent,  and  to  converse  with  her  in  French  as  often 
as  she  could.  Rose's  colloquial  French  was  sadly 
imperfect ;  and  she  found  obedience  difficult,  as  tlie 
children — even  little  Pussy — corrected  her  mistakes, 
and  shouted  out  their  opinions,  that  "Miss  Mervyni 
didn't  know  as  much  as  they.  Wasn't  she  a  fine 
governess !  ** 

Happily,  Virginie  had  her  nursery.  Rose  her  school- 
room, so  they  were  not  likely  to  come  often  in  con- 
tact, save  at  dinner,  when  Virginie  waited  at  table. 

The  Bon  jour,  mademoiselle,  and  the  Bon  jour, 
Virginie,  being  said,  the  nurse  disappeared,  and  Rose, 
trembling  slightly,  told  her  pupils  to  kneel  down. 
Her  good  friend  and  pastor  had  advised  her  always 
to  begin  her  day  with  prayer  and  a  Scripture  lesson, 
and  she  was  endeavouring  to  persevere  in  following 
his  advice.  The  novelty  of  the  proceeding  had 
secured  obedience  at  the  first,  but  Master  Teddy  wa.s 
growing  tired  of  it. 

"  I  *ve  said  my  prayers,  and  I  won't  say  them  no 
more,*'  he  said,  lustily. 

"  And  I  won't ! "  "  And  I  won't ! "  shouted  his 
sisters. 

Rose  was  confused  for  a  moment,  but  she  had  a 
very  determined  will  of  her  own,  and  said  to  herself, 
"  Now  or  never  ^-r—having  learnt  many  a  good  lesson 
of  resolution  from  her  mother. 

"  Very  well,**  she  said,  decidedly.  "  I  cannot  bend 
naughty  children's  knees,  but  you  -will  stand  where 
you  are  and  not  move,  while  I  pray  for  you  ;  and 
remember  that  the  great  and  good  God  sees  and 
hears  us." 

She  knelt  down,  and  oficred  up  a  simple  prayer  in 
her  own  words.  The  children,  unaccustomed  to  de- 
cision or  resistance,  were  surprised  at  this  unex- 
pected movement  They  stood,  open-eyed,  with 
their  fingers  in  their  mouths,  as  children  will. 
Then  Maggie  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  won't  be 
naughty  no  more.  Come  along.  Pussy,"  and  the 
little  girls  fell  upon  their  knees.  "  I  will  be  naughty 
if  I  choose,"  said  Teddy,  sturdily,  and,  man -like, 
refused  to  bend  the  knee.  Still  he  looked  on,  iiTCso- 
lute  as  to  whether  he  should  make  a  great  noise  or 
not ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  independence,  he  had  a  cer- 
tain awe  of  the  invisible  Being  of  whom  liose  had 
spoken.  His  childish  cogitations  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Virginie,  just  as  Rose  was  conclud- 
ing, and  the  little  girls  saying  "Amen."  Teddy 
made  a  face  at  Virginie,  who  shrugged  her  slioulders, 
but  waited  until  the  trio  rose  from  their  knees.  Then 
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she  said,  *'  Madame  desires  me  to  tell  mademoiselle 
that  Mr.  Wynne,  le  vieux  monsieur^  wishes  to  see 
her." 

"  Hollo  I  you  have  been  doing  something  you 
onghtn*t  to  !  "  shouted  Teddy,  relieved  from  his  indeci- 
sion. "  You  have  been  making  a  noise,  Miss  Mervyn, 
and  grandpapa's  too  nervous  to  eat  his  breakfast. 
You  '11  catch  it," 

"  Mr.  Wynne  wants  to  see  me  ! "  exclaimed  Rose, 
who  had  scarcely  ever  had  any  conversation  with  the 
old  squire. 

She  was  assured  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
followed  Virginie  in  some  trepidation,  after  having 
told  her  pupils  to  look  at  their  lessons,  which  they 
did  not  do.  Viiginie  arrested  her  on  the  landing 
with  a  question,  spoken  so  rapidly  in  French,  that 
she  could  not  understand  it 

"This  Monsieur  Jeannes,"  repeated  Virginie,  in 
English,  "  What  did  he  last  night  to  frighten  so  h 
vieux  Monsieur  ?  He  went  mot  to  bed,  but  sat  up 
with  your  curd,  Mr.  Edwardes,  until  M  Philippe 
returned.  He  was  then  in  much  fear  of  Rebecca, 
and  it  is  now  this  Monsieur  Joannes  of  whom  they 
speak.  The  domestics  laugh,  and  say  he  is  wilder 
than  your  goats.  You  know  him,  mademoiselle. 
Tell  me  what  he  has  done  ? " 

Virginie  fixed  her  eyes  on  Rose,  and  there  was 
something  malicious  in  their  glance.  Rose  did  not 
like  her,  and  she  strove  to  discourage  her  attempts  at 
confidential  intercourse,  which  had  begun  on  the  first 


day  of  her  engagement  at  the  Manor.  Rose  replied, 
briefly,  that  she  understood  Mr.  Alfred  Johnnes  had 
merely  passed  through  the  turnpike  late,  and  had 
encountered  the  constables.  But  this  did  not  satisfy 
Virginie. 

"  You  are  his  friend,  and  know  his  secrets,  made- 
moiselle," she  persisted,  detaining  Rose  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  by  standing  with  her  back  to  them,  and 
holding  the  banisters.  "  He  walks  vdih  you,  makes 
you  visits,  makes  you  his  court.    What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  in  liis  secrets  ;  I  do  not  know,"  replied 
Rose,  calmly,  but  haughtily,  for  she  had  sometimes 
her  mother's  manner.  "  Had  we  not  better  go  to  Mr. 
Wynne  ? " 

^'Hein!  you  must  tell  Ic  vieux  monsieur,**  said 
Virginie,  spitefully,  as  a  bell  was  heard  to  ring  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  house. 

She  turned,  and  began  to  descend.  Rose  followed. 
They  were  met  by  a  footman,  who  said,  "Virginie, 
master  is  wanting  Miss  Mervyn." 

"  So  !  Miss  was  on  her  knees  in  prayer,  and  I  must 
wait,"  replied  Virginie. 

"  This  way,  miss,  if  you  please,"  said  the  man  to 
Rose  ;  and  she  followed  him  to  Mr.  Wynne's  private 
sitting-room. 

"She  knows  all  that  concerns  Monsieur  Jeannes, 
but  she  shall  not  have  him,"  muttered  Virginie,  in 
French,  as  she  stood  to  watch  Rose  imtil  she  dis- 
appeared from  her  view. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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BY  EDW^VRD  GARRETT,   AUTHOR  OF   "OCCUPATIONS  OF   A  RETIRED  LIFE,"  ETC. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS.-I. 


HRISTIANITY  is  essentially  a  missionary 

religion  ;  at  its  very  root  lies  love  to  God 

and  man,  wliich,  if  planted  in  any  human 

heart,  must  necessarily  expand  into  words 

and    deeds    which    shall    more    or    less 

directly  bear  witness  to  their  origin.     The 

"  goo<l  news  "  must  be  told.     The  behest 

of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 

^Uid  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  was  but 

^e  practical  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  love  wliich  He 

^rieathed  into  life. 

Persecution  was  the  first  great  agent  for  scattering 
^e  new  yet  eternal  truth.  It  was  not  left  to  slowly 
•S^rminate  where  it  fell,  but  cruel  hands  strove  to 
X^lack  it  up  ;  and  in  so  doing,  spread  it  far  and  wide. 
^^*ho8e  who  had  lost  all  for  its  sake,  were  not  likely 
^^  love  it  less,  or  to  be  its  less  earnest  preachers, 
^'hile  the  sight  of  their  life-long  sacrifice  was  a  test 
^f  its  reality,  which  would  have  fullest  weight  with 
Ue  noblest  hearts. 

Apart  from  the  New  Testament  history  of  St. 
T^anl's  labours,  we  have  but  the  faint  traces  of  the 
miasioD  work  of  the  other  apostles.  The  Syrian 
Oiristians  of  Malabar,  whom  the  Portuguese  found 


on  their  arrival  in  that  country  in  1498,  believe  that 
the  apostle  Thomas  brought  the  Gospel  to  them  in 
A.D.  52,  and  that  he  dwelt  among  them  until  he  met 
a  martyr's  death  near  Madras.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  show  some  proof  that  part  of  India  was  visited 
by  messengers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first  century,  or, 
at  least,  early  in  the  second  ;  while  Neander  admits 
authentic  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  Church 
in  the  sixth  century — a  'witness  to  missionary  zeal 
on  the  part  of  some  early  Christians. 

There  came  a  time  in  the  middle  ages,  when,  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  Vaudois  Church,  and  one 
or  two  other  small  communities,  the  Church  of  Rome 
represented  the  corporate  existence  of  Christianity. 
Now,  history  shows,  that  in  its  better  periods  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  repeatedly  a  check  on  greedy 
and  tyrannical  monarchs.  But  in  itself  it  embodied 
a  temporal  power  with  secular  needs  and  ambitions, 
and  so  was  constantly  tempted  to  work  with  powerful 
allies  or  friends.  Therefore,  though  it  did  not  neglect 
missions,  but  devoted  to  them  much  of  its  elaborate 
organisation,  and  more  of  its  highest  genius  and 
enthusiasm,  politics  were  too  apt  to  adulterate  pure 
religion. 
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High  on  the  records  of  mediieval  mifisions  etandB 
the  name  of  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  bom  abont 
1506,  of  a  noble  bat  impoverished  family,  and  became 
a  personal  friend  of  Ignatins  Loyola,  and  one  of  the 
early  members  of  his  Society  of  Jesus.  In  his  youth 
a  strong  impression  had  been  made  on  his  mind  by 
the  question,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  should 
gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own 
soul?** — ^words  which  he  afterwards  urged  on  the 
attention  of  his  royal  patron  the  king  of  Portugal, 
saying,  "  would  that  he  had  ended  all  his  prayers  with 
these  words  I "  It  was  imder  his  government  that 
Xavier  undertook  a  mission  to  India,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Spice  Islands,  establishing  associates  at 
stations  which  he  selected  for  them.  To  these  asso- 
ciates he  gave  minute  directions,  containing  hints 
which  will  never  be  out  of  season,  such  as,  "Wherever 
you  bend  your  steps,  or  wherever  you  may  be  called, 
you  should  try  to  make  yourself  beloved  by  every  one, 
by  rendering  to  them  kind  services,  by  good  manners, 
by  seasoning  your  reproof  with  gentleness  and 
modesty."  Again,  "You  must  show  men  to  them- 
selves if  you  wish  to  hold  them  enchained  by  your 
words.  Before  you  can  express  what  they  feel  in 
the  depths  of  their  heart,  you  must  know  it ;  and 
there  is  only  one  way  of  knowing  it — ^to  be  much 
amongst  them,  to  test  them,  to  observe  them.  .  . 
From  this  kind  of  converse  you  will  profit  more  than 
if  you  tumble  over  a  whole  library  of  speculative 
authors." 

A  little  later,  disappointed  at  want  of  support  from 
the  Portuguese  king,  Xavier  went  on  to  Japan,  led 
by  the  entreaties  of  a  Japanese  whom  he  met  in 
Cochin.  Though  Japan  had  just  then  closed  her 
ports  to  the  Portuguese,  Xavier  was  not  daunted, 
saying,  "  By  God's  help  I  will  go :  for  there  is  no 
better  enjoyment  in  this  miserable  world  than  to  live 
in  peril  of  death,  when  death  is  encountered  from  the 
sole  motive  of  His  love,  and  of  spreading  His  holy 
religion."  After  more  labour  there,  and  many  perils, 
and  attracting  much  devoted  love,  the  unwearied 
man  moved  on  to  China,  this  time  quite  alone. 
There  he  was  not  to  labour.  He  died  in  a  little  shed 
on  the  shore,  surrounded  only  by  strangers,  and  was 
hastily  buried  in  the  sand,  though  the  body  was 
afterwards  exhumed,  and  taken  to  Goa. 

Xavier's  missions  can  be  scarcely  better  described 
than  by  the  words  witli  which  he  himself  looked  for- 
ward to  working  in  China,  "  I  shall  succeed  in  open- 
ning  it  for  others,  for  I  can  do  nothing  myself."  He 
was  not  more  than  forty- five  when  he  passed  away, 
and  he  travelled  too  fast  and  too  far  for  very  en- 
during work.  If  our  Protestant  and  modem  mind 
recoils  from  such  conversions  as  are  implied  by  thou- 
sands of  baptisms  in  one  month,  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  working  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
Church  in  that  age.  For  the  sake  of  his  work  he 
lived  far  from  all  he  loved  and  honoured,  dared  death 
in  a  thousand  forms,  and  met  it  at  last,  lonely  and 
untended  in  a  crowded  resort  of  traders  and  mariners. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  there  was  a  lull  in 


foreign  mission  work  in  the  Reformed  Church.  It 
was  setting  its  own  house  in  order.  But  taking 
the  Reformation  from  its  earliest  English  dawn  with 
Wickliffe,  the  "  morning  star,"  in  1360,  to  its  latest 
development  in  1560,  a  period  in  which  it  spread 
over  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  France,  and  Sweden, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  lull  was  not  for  long.  For 
in  1559,  the  king  of  Sweden  sent  missionaries  to  the 
Lapps ;  and,  very  little  later,  the  Dutch  established 
the  instruction  of  the  reformed  religion  in  their 
Eastern  colonies  ;  while  Oliver  Cromwell  himself  had 
schemes  for  missions,  to  be  carried  out  when  once 
his  rule  at  home  should  be  firmly  settled. 

Perhaps  the  first  Protestant  mission  which  has 
strong  personal  interest  is  that  of  John  Eliot,  of 
Boston.  The  "  apostle  of  the  Indians  "  (a  title  from 
which  he  himself  shrank  with  sweet  humility)  began 
his  work  in  1646.  He  leamed  their  language,  he 
formed  settlements  for  them,  and  framed  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  their  habits,  wisely  observing  that 
"  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  civility  with 
religion."  He  translated  for  them  much  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  many  books,  and  published 
a  grammar  of  their  tongue,  which  he  closed  with 
these  words :  "  Prayers  and  pains,  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  will  do  anything."  He  had  to  see 
much  of  his  work  destroyed  by  animosities  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians,  in  which  some  of  his 
congregation  became  involved.  But  his  heart  was 
true  to  it  to  the  last  More  than  one  of  his  sons 
devoted  themselves  to  the  same  work,  but  they  all 
died  long  before  their  father,  who  only  meekly  said, 
"  My  desire  was  that  they  should  have  served  God 
on  earth,  but  if  He  choose  rather  that  they  shall 
serve  Him  in  heaven,  I  have  nothing  to  object 
against  it" 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  seems  to  have  been  the  oldest  missionary 
organisation.  It  was  incorporated  in  1 70 1 .  A  similar 
Society  was  instituted  in  Scotland  in  1709.  Under 
its  auspices,  Mr.  David  Brainerd  presently  engaged 
in  work  similar  to  John  Eliot's.  He  was  a  delicate, 
often  ailing  man,  but  he  built  a  cottage  among  the 
Indian  wigwams,  and  lived  in  it  as  best  he  might ; 
his  journal,  among  many  expressions  of  content  and 
thankfulness,  recording  such  hardships  as  this — "  Had 
no  bread,  nor  could  I  get  any ;  I  am  forced  to  go  or 
send  ten  or  fifteen  miles  for  all  the  bread  I  eat ;  and 
if  I  get  any  considerable  quantity  it  is  sometimes  sour 
and  mouldy  before  I  eat  it"  But  under  these  daily 
trials,  often  harder  to  bear  than  one  supreme  agony, 
he  could  remember  "  how  much  greater  trials  others 
of  God's  children  have  endured."  He  gained  great 
personal  influence  among  the  Indians,  established 
schools,  and  started  plans  to  help  them  to  a  more 
industrious  and  sober  way  of  life.  But  his  consti- 
tution was  not  fitted  long  to  endure  such  labours. 
His  ill-health  was  increased  by  the  depression  induced 
through  utter  loneliness,  for  the  nearest  white  settlers 
spoke  only  Gaelic  He  did  not  leave  his  beloved 
Indians  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  even 
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then  his  heart  was  with  them,  and  his  last  strength 
was  used  in  their  cause.  His  history  gives  emphasis 
to  his  own  words :  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
worth  living  for  hnt  doing  good,  and  finishing  God's 
work^-doing  the  work  that  Christ  did.**  He  died, 
after  four  years  of  mission  work,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age. 

In  1708,  one  Hans  Egede,  a  Danish  pastor  settled 
in  Norway  with  his  young  wife,    spent   his   winter 
evenings   in  reading  of  the  old  Vikings  and  their 
conquests,  and  how  they  were  themselves  conquered 
by    Christianity.      Among  these   records    he  found 
stories  of  some  who  settled  in  Greenland,  and  founded 
churches,   which   certainly  had  since   dropped  from 
notice.    His  heart  was  drawn  towards  these  forgotten 
people,  those  of  his  own  race.      Without  saying  a 
word  tO' anybody,  even  to  his  wife,  he  memorialised 
the  king  of  Denmark  in  their  behalf,  and  forwarded 
the  memorial  to  his  own  bishop,  and  to  the  bishop  of 
the  chief  shipping  port     When  the  bishops  answered 
fivourably,  Mrs.   Egede   heard  of  the  matter,  and 
fearing  lest  her  husband  should  himself  go  to  Green- 
land, she  pictured  to  him  the  miseries  of  its  climate, 
and  the  ruin  such  a  course  would  bring  upon  his 
family.      Hans   Egede,  already  tossed  in   his  own 
mind,  yielded   to    these    representations,   and  even 
tried  to  think  that  the  will  of  God  had  been  thus 
revealed  to  him.     But  he  was  haunted  by  the  words, 
"He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me."  His  wife  herself  shared  in  his  restless- 
ness and  discomfort.     Neighbours  and  friends  proved 
unkind  and  slanderous,  and  at  last  the  couple  took 
counsel  together  whether  they  had  not  better  meet 
trwMc  in  God^s  way  tlian  in  their  own,  the  wife 
Mtnally  acknowledging  that  she  now  felt  a  strong 
Attire  to  go  to  Greenland. 

So  nuiny  hindrances  occurred,  that  despite  their 
exertions,  they  did  not  sail  from  Bergen  till  1721. 
Tiiey  were  nearly  wrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  on 
ti^ir  arrival  in  Greenland  they  found  the   natives 
pleiwd  to  welcome  them  as  guests,  but  not  to  receive 
them  as  residents.     However,  they  were  conciliated, 
^^e  his  knowledge  of  their  language  was  imper- 
^  Egede  employed  his  eldest  boy  to  draw  pictures 
^  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  then  ex- 
plained them  to  the  natives  to  the  best  of  lus  ability. 
^  mission  was  subject  to  many  misfortunes  and 
Wnmoes ;  and  Egede  saw  so  little  fruit  from  liis 
^or,  that  when  he  finally  left  the   country,  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  from  the  words  :   "I 
We  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
oangfat,  and  in  vain  ;  yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with 
the  Lord,  and  my  work  with  my  God." 

This  mianon  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  some  of 
the  hiethien  of  the  Moravian  Church — a  community 
whose  miflnon  work  in  general  is  well  worthy  of 
note.  Itaelf  a  penecuted  church,  driven  from  its 
birthplaoe  in  Bohemia,  and  taking  refuge  in  Lusatia 


under  the  patronage  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  it  con- 
sisted, when  it  began  its  work  among  the  heathen,  of 
only  500  or  600  members,  mostly  poor  and  humble. 
About  the  time  when  they  sent  help  to  Hans  Egede, 
their  attention  was  also  directed  towards  the  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies.  A  negro  named  Anthony  told 
some  of  Count  Zinzendorfs  servants  that  he  had  a 
sister  there  bound  in  slavery,  who  he  knew  was  con- 
stantly beseecliing  God  to  send  some  one  to  show  her 
the  way  of  salvation.  Tliis  fired  the  zeal  of  the  good 
Germans ;  and  thus,  some  started  to  labour  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  some  in  the  torrid  zone.  Their 
arrangements  were  made  with  apostolic  simplicity. 
They  started  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and, 
with  a  trifle  of  money  in  their  pockets,  set  out  to 
walk  from  Hermhut,  their  own  head-quarters,  to 
Copenhagen,  600  miles  off.  They  lodged  with  hospit- 
able people  on  their  way,  and  trusted  for  their  voyage 
to  the  charity  of  Danish  mariners.  For  support  while 
preaching  they  depended  on  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands,  though,  if  one  of  their  number  had  special 
gifts  as  a  teacher,  the  rest  worked  for  him,  to  leave 
his  power  free  for  God's  service.  Some,  who  went 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  wore  their  dress, 
adopted  their  ways  of  food  and  dwelling,  and  worked 
for  them,  taking  such  scanty  wages  as  they  could 
give.  They  were  often  persecuted  by  professing 
Christians  of  other  sects,  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  North  America.  But  in  fifty  years 
from  their  beginning  in  1732,  this  obsctire  and  exiled 
Church  liad  established,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, flourishing  missions  in  South  America  and 
South  Africa,  and  in  various  parts  of  Asia. 

In  1786  the  attention  of  the  Methodist  body  was 
drawn  to  missions  by  an  accident.  One  of  their 
preachers,  Dr.  Coke,  was  proceeding  with  two  lay- 
men to  work  in  Nova  Scotia,  when  the  voyage  proved 
so  rough  that  the  captain  directed  his  course  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  Methodists  had  previously  had  a 
mission  in  Antigua,  which  had  sustained  the  terrible 
blow  of  losing  its  whole  body  of  missionaries  by 
drowning.  Dr.  Coke  and  his  friends  met  with  so 
favourable  a  reception,  that  they  determined  to  labour 
there  ;  which  they  did  with  success,  in  spite  of  much 
opposition  from  the  colonists,  who  dreaded  the  en- 
lightenment of  their  slaves.  Even  the  magistrates, 
though  occasionally  sympathising  with  the  mission- 
aries, would  not  interfere  to  protect  them — one  of 
them,  after  a  trial  of  tlus  sort,  giving  forth  the  extra- 
ordinary decision  :  "  The  offence  was  committed 
against  Almighty  God,  it  therefore  does  not  belong 
to  me  to  punish  it.** 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Methodists  limited 
their  labours  to  the  West  Indies,  then  they  en- 
larged their  sphere,  until  it  embraced  North 
America,  the  East  Indies,  Western  Africa,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

{To  be  conduded.) 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    New  Sebies.    No.  I.    A  Repenting  Nation. 


Chapter  to  he  read — 1  Scmi.  vii, 
NTRODUCTION.  The  ark  safe  at  Beth- 
shemesh ;  but  what  happened  to  the 
men  of  that  city?  Why  were  they 
thus  smitten  ?  But  perhaps  they  might 
transgress  some  other  command  of  the 
Lord  ;  hardly  safe  then  to  keep  the  ark; 
so  will  send  it  away.     To  whom  do  they 

send    a    message?     Kirjath-jearim,  a  neighbouring 

city  ;  it  shall  go  there  (ch.  vi  21). 

I.  The  Ark  at  Kirjath-jearim.  (Read  vii. 
I,  2.)  Now  comes  a  solemn  day  in  history  of  IsraeL 
The  ark  of  God  once  more  coming  among  them  ;  had 
been  forty  years  away  ;  during  that  time  no  regular 
sacrifices,  no  keeping  of  annual  feasts  (what  were 
they?).  Would  the  people  be  happy?  Fancy 
England  with  all  places  of  worship  closed  for 
forty  years,  no  .  restraints  of  religion ;  country 
would  get  into  sad  state  ;  people  become  altogether 
irreligious.  So  was  it  in  IsraeL  But  now  happy 
day  come.  Some  all  through  had  remembered  Grod. 
How  glad  to  hear  that  ark  was  come  back  I  Who 
fetched  it?  where  was  it  placed?  But  some  one 
must  attend  to  it ;  keep  it  safe.  Who  shall  be  set 
apart  for  this  ?  Perhaps  Eleazar,  chosen  because  same 
name  as  former  high-priest,  son  of  Aaron.  Perhaps 
simply  because  was  a  holy  man.  How  long  was  the 
ark  in  his  father's  house?  This  the  beginning  of 
better  days  to  IsraeL 

II.  Israel  Repentant.  (Read  3 — 9).  Mean- 
while, what  was  Samuel  doing?  have  not  heard  of 
him  for  long  time.  Still  was  doing  his  work  ;  going 
about  from  place  to  place  (see  ver.  16) ;  holding 
regular  courts ;  Uke  all  judges  going  on  circuit ; 
preaching  whenever  had  opportunity ;  teaching  the 
law ;  setting  good  example  ;  living  as  humble,  de- 
voted servant  and  prophet  of  God.  Was  his  work  in 
vain?  God's  word  can  never  be  void  (Isa.  Iv.  11). 
Some  seeds  fall  on  stony  ground,  bring  forth  no 
fruit ;  some  on  good  ground,  bear  fruit  (Matt.  xiii.  8). 
Now  Samuel  addresses  all  people.  What  must  they 
do  to  show  repentance  ?  Must  first  put  away  strange 
gods ;  till  that  is  done  he  cannot  ask  God  to  help 
theoL  So  Jolm  the  Baptist  bade  people  leave  ofif 
different  kinds  of  sins  (Luke  iii.  10 — 14).  This  the 
first  step  in  all  true  turning  to  God.  Give  up  sin, 
whatever  it  is ;  for  God  cannot  look  on  eviL  But 
what  is  the  next  thing  to  do?  Sin  must  also  be 
confessed  (1  John  i  9).  So  now  a  solemn  8er\'ice 
held.  Where  were  the  people  gathered?  The  old 
prophet,  with  his  grey  hairs,  stands  before  them. 
What  do  the  people  do  ?  Fast  all  that  day,  in  token 
of  sorrow,  as  so  often  enjoined  in  Scripture  (Joel  ii. 
12)  ;  and  solemnly  pour  out  a  libation  of  water, 
perhaps  to  show  that  as  it  was  wasted  on  the  ground 
so  should  their  sins  be  poured  out  and  put  away. 
Now  with  one  voice  the  people  make  their  confession. 


What  do  they  say  ?  What  a  solemn  sight — a  whole 
nation  confessing  their  sins.  Then  follows  the 
sermon.  What  does  Samuel  do?  Judges — i.e., 
teaches.  Can  fancy  what  he  would  say.  "How 
they  had  despised  God's  warnings,  foi^gotten  His 
mercies  ;  yet  God  was  full  of  love,  of  pity  ;  would 
they  not  turn  to  Him  once  more?  what  good  had 
they  got  from  forsaking  God  ?  Could  their  idols  help 
them  ?  Let  them  seek  God,  and  be  at  peace."  But 
who  drew  near  during  this  service  ?  Philistines  had 
heard  of  the  gathering  :  people  all  come  to  worship  ; 
will  be  unarmed ;  what  a  good  opportunity  for  a 
crushing  defeat.  What  do  the  people  do  ?  Hardly 
venture  to  pray  for  themselves.  Will  Samuel  make 
unceasing  prayer?  What  did  Samuel  do?  Not  a 
priest  himself,  yet  evidently,  as  a  prophet,  allowed 
on  special  occasions  to  offer  sacrifices.  What  offering 
was  made  ?  A  whole  burnt-offering  for  sin.  Picture 
the  scene  : — The  armed  host  of  Philistines  gathering 
in  distance ;  coming  on  fast ;  unarmed  Israelites 
gathered  round  the  altar ;  the  aged  prophet  now 
offering  up  lamb  ;  now  kneeling  down  ;  praying  vnih 
all  his  might ;  the  people  all  joining  in — "  We  have 
sinned ;  God  be  merciful  to  us."  Was  the  prayer 
heard  ?     Is  such  prayer  ever  unheard  ? 

III.  Israel  Victorious.  (Read  10—17).  WTiat 
happened  ?  On  came  I^hilistines  ;  Israelites  unarmed, 
can  do  nothing  but  trust  in  God.  How  does  He  help 
them?  Nature's  powers  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy.  All  savage  nations  great  dread  of  thunder ; 
this  unusually  severe  storm.  Philistines  fled,  Israel- 
ites pursued.  Now,  once  more,  what  does  Samuel  do  ? 
W^hat  is  the  stone  for  ?  Just  as  had  erected  memorial 
after  crossing  Jordan.  What  is  the  stone  called,  and 
why?  Surely  will  sing  hymn  of  praise  that  day. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  victory  ?  Got  all  then- 
land  restored,  and  lived  in  peace.  Let  children 
notice  in  this  story  a  picture  of  themselves.  They 
sin,  ser\'e  other  gods — i.e.,  put  other  things  before 
God — sooner  or  later  are  miserable.  Preachers  and 
teachers  warn.  What  must  they  do?  Put  away 
sin,  confess  sin,  pray  with  all  their  heart.  W^hat 
sacrifice  do  they  trust  in  ?  One  spotless  Lamb  has- 
been  slain  ;  His  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin  (1  John 
i.  7).  Being  forgiven,  will  have  peace  (Rom.  v.  1)  j 
help  against  enemies.  Must  show  forth  God  s  praise 
by  life  of  thanksgiving  and  devotion. 

Questions  to  he  ansivcred. 

1.  Where  was  the  ark  placed,  and  who  took  care 
of  it? 

2.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  the  ark  ? 

3.  Describe  the  solemn  scr\ice  at  Mizpch. 

4.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  Samuel's  sermon  ? 

5.  How  did  God  help  tliem,  and  what  memorial 
was  placed  ? 

G.  How  are  we  like  the  Israelites  ? 
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A    CUP    OF    COLD    WATER: 

L.   STORY    OF    THE    HUGUENOT    IIASSACRE    IS    FRANCE. 


r  H,  ButdemoiseUc,  of  yoni  kind  pity  give 

Tbe  speaker  was  one  of  tlie  gentinels 
on   guard   at   the  gate  of  a  town   in 

Tlie  demoiscltca  of  Madame  Junicau'a 
I)cnHion  were  just  starting  for  Uicic  daily 
pi  dmenade,"  when  tlio  first  mademoiselle, 
HiUric  ile  St.  Caux,  was  addressed  io  the  foregoing 

Now  Mademoiselle  Hilarie  came  of  a  great  and 
Dobic  family,  and  looked  with  great  scorn  upon  all 
those  whom  she  considered  her  inferiors,  so,  with  a 
1«e  of  her  head,  and  a  glance  of  mute  contempt, 
the  passed  the  poor  man  ;  although  any  one  could 
Bee,  from  his  flushed  checks  and  shining  eyes,  that 
he  was  ill.  Slie  knew  too,  that,  so  strict  was  the 
diidpUDe  maintained  amongst  the  soldiers,  that  if  he 
left  Us  poet  while  on  guard,  he  would  be  punished 
irith  de^h.     But  that  was  nothing  to  her. 

"The  idea  r  we  shall  never  hear  anything  better 
thu)  that  1 "  exclaimed  MademoisdJe  Uilarie, 
binghtily,  to  her  companion. 

''  But,"  replied  the  other,  "  the  poor  man  looked  so 
ill,  or  be  woald  never  have  dared  to  speak  to  us." 

"  Oh,  yon  arc  too  ridiculous ! "  returned  tho  haughty 
imitL  "  If  i  were  to  do  such  a  tiling  once,  we 
>boiild  have  all  the  '  canaille '  in  the  place  to  wait 
"JotL  And  as  to  bebg  ill— well,  that  sort  of  crea. 
Itut  is  different  to  one  of  us,  you  know — coarser  and 
rtroogef^" 

"Vee,  I  suppose  yon  ore  right,"  returned  the  other, 
forihe  thouglit  it  grand  to  follow  the  lead  of  Madc- 
wlKlle  HUorie  ile  St  Caut 

Wbj]e  tliig  conversation  was  going  on  ,the  poor 
"Witt-  continued  to  appeal  to  tlie  girls,  one  after 
"Mlwr,  as  they  passed  him.  Fortunately  for  him, 
wre  Tia  one  who  had  none  of  that  false  pride  and 
°ulty  which  considers  it  a  degradation  to  bo  kind 
"A  araiteons  to  an  inferior.  And  she  was  an 
Elfish  girt  ;  she  was  only  fifteen,  and  lu»d  been  at 
^  peuian  half  a  year, 

"I  will  get  you  some  if  I  can,  my  good  man,"  she 
'*'■',  with  a  compassionate  glanco  at  his  suffering 
***■  And  she  immediately  darted  away  from  her 
TOnpMion,  and  tried  to  pass  Madame  unperccived. 

Tiiis  she  did  not  sticceed  in  doing,  for  Madame's 
I**  vere  very  sharp,  but  she  was  able  to  accompUsh 
""  pmpoae  ;  for  Madame  was  so  shocked  and  sur- 
f'Vei  at  one  of  her  demoiselles  daring  to  leave  her 
^^  irilhout  permission,  that  she  stood  almost 
Peirified,  and  quite  unable  to  speak  for  a  minute  or 

In  two  minutes  the  kind-hearted  girl  vcas  back 
*^  with  the  coveted  draught  in  her  hand. 
"lUdenunaelle  Elizabeth  t "  cried 


girl  reappeared,  "  return  to  yonr  place  this  instant  I 
I  am  surprised  at  such  conduct ! " 

"  Yes,  madame,  directly."  replied  Elizabeth  ;  but, 
running  on,  she  quickly  placed  the  vessel  in  the 
man's  hand  before  she  obeyed. 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  will  come  to  nie  after  the 
promenade  to  receive  the  just  punishment  of  your 
disobedience  and  unladylike  behaviour." 

Elizabeth,  who  really  did  not  wish  to  behave  mdely 
to  madame,  received  this  rebuke  with  subntissiou, 
resumed  her  place,  and  heard  no  more  of  the  matter 
till  they  returned  home. 

But  althongli  she  knew  that  there  was  a  pnnish- 
I  mcnt  in  store  for  her,  her  heart  glowed  with  the 
I  satisfaction  which  is  always  the  reward  of  a  good 
deed.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  explained  to 
I  Madame  first,  though,"  she  thought ;  "but  I  will  tell 
I  her  1  am  sorry  1  did  not." 

"  Well,  St.  Elizabeth,"  said  Mademoiselle  Hilarie, 
I  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  in  the  "dortoir,"  "I 
,  should  tliink  you  feel  a  great  deal  too  good  to  associ- 
ate with  ordinary  mortals  such  as  we  are.  Tell  ue, 
I  now,  what  did  the  man  say  ;  did  he  not  tell  yon  you 
'  were  an  angel  of  goodness  *  " 

i  "The  mnn  had  no  time  to  speak  a  word,"  returned 
I  Elizabeth,  good-naturedly,  "  but  he  looked  veiy 
j  grateful" 

"  Dear  me,  what  line  feelings  some  people  have," 
replied  Mademoiselle  Hilarie,  scornfully  ;  "you  are 
rude  to  Madame,  you  get  punished,  every  one  in 
in  the  school  who  it  any  one  tliinks  less  of  yon  for 
your  conduct,  and  you  are  rewarded  by  a  look." 

"  You  make  a  miatake,  mademoiselle,"  replied 
Elizabeth,  with  some  spirit,  "  I  did  not  wish  tor  any 
reward,  I  do  what  1  think  right,  and  do  not  care 
what  you  think,  for  you  are  always  nnkind  to  the 
poorer  people." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  tliink  it  worth  while 
to  help  a  common  soldier  ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not." 

"  My  dear  mother  always  taught  me  to  be  kind  to 
everybody,"  replied  Elizaboth,  "and  I  am  sure  our 
Bible  teaches  us  the  same,"  she  continued,  decidedly, 
"  so  OS  nothing  you  can  say  would  make  me  tlunk 
anything  else,  we  had  better  not  talk  any  more  about 
it." 

The  next  day,  'Wednesday,  as  tlic  girls  passed  ont 
of  the  gate,  when  they  started  for  their  promenade, 
Elizabeth  was  startled  to  find  that  as  she  passed, 
some  one  had  slipped  a  little  roll  into  her  hand. 

Looking  round,  she  perceived  lliat  tlie  same  soldier 
was  on  guard  wjio  had  been  there  the  day  before. 
No  one  else  was  there.  Her  first  impnlae  was  to 
drop  the  scroll,  her  second  to  keep  it,  and  then  again 
she  thought  how  displeased  Madame  would  be  if  she 
accepted  any  communication  in  a  secret  manner. 
"  Poor  man,"  she  thought ;  "  no  doubt  he  wantml 
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to  thank  me,  he  looked  extremely  grateful ;  but  it  is 
against  the  rules,  so  I  will  not  keep  it."  And  when 
they  came  to  a  convenient  place  she  dropped  the 
paper,  and  it  was  soon  trodden  into  the  mud,  so  that 
whatever  it  might  have  contained  no  one  would  ever 
be  able  to  read  it  now. 

As  they  were  returning,  Elizabeth  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  soldier  was  looking  at  her  with  a 
troubled  and  inquiring  gaze. 

"Has  mademoiselle  understood?"  he  asked,  as 
she  passed. 

But  Elizabeth  could  not  reply,  for  it  was  not  per- 
mitted for  the  girls  to  speak  to  any  one.  But  she 
almost  wished  she  had  read  the  scroll,  for  Elizabeth 
was,  like  most  girls  of  her  age,  very  curious. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday.  Now  Thursday  was 
looked  forward  to  by  the  whole  school  as  a  red-letter 
day,  for  madame  permitted  an  old  woman,  who  sold 
bon-bons,  pat^,  and  tarts,  to  come  into  the  court- 
yard, and  sell  her  wares  to  any  girl  who  was  suffi- 
ciently well  provided  with  pocket-money  to  buy 
them. 

"Does  not  the  English  demoiselle  purchase  any- 
thing of  poor  M^rc  Nanette  ?"  asked  the  old  woman. 

"  No,  not  to-day,"  replied  Elizabeth. 

"But  mademoiselle  will  not  refuse  poor  M^re 
Nanette,"  persisted  the  woman.  And  then,  as  the 
girls  moved  away  from  her,  Nanette  said,  hurriedly, 
"Did  mademoiselle  read  the  scroll  ?" 

"  No ;  how  did  you  know  ? "  asked  Elizabeth, 
wonderingly. 

"  Never  mind,  mademoiselle  ;  but,  believe  me,  you 
are  in  danger ;  trust  in  the  gratitude  of  a  poor  soldier. 
Do  not  speak  to  any  one  about  this ,  So  mademoi- 
selle will  not  buy  any  more  of  poor  M^rc  Nanette," 
continued  the  old  tart-seller,  almost  in  the  same 
breatli,  as  one  of  the  girls  came  up  ;  and  she  thrust 
some  of  her  bon-bons  into  Elizabeth's  hands,  and 
hobbled  ont  of  the  yard. 

The  next  day  was  Friday.  All  day  long  Elizabeth 
had  been  thinking  and  thinking  what  this  perplexing 
warning  could  mean. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  still,  sultry,  quiet  ones, 
when  every  sound  seems  to  strike  upon  the  ear  with 
strange  and  unusual  significance.  A  subdued 
murmur  and  stir,  as  of  some  important  business, 
came  through  the  dull  heavy  air  all  day.  Monks 
and  soldiers  were  continually  passing  to  and  fro, 
evidently  occupied  with  something  more  than  usual. 
Towards  evening  the  sound  of  guns  boomed  through 
the  air,  this  was  followed  by  a  tramp  of  soldiery ; 
a  hoarse  murmur  of  many  voices,  with  now  and  then 
a  shout  or  a  cry,  and  this  gradually  increased,  till 
the  tide  of  sound  rolled  in  solemn  and  a^'iul,  M-ith 
all  the  fury  of  a  storm. 


Shots,  cries,  shouts,  filled  the  leaden  atmosphere. 
All  the  girls,  and  Madame,  with  the  domestics  and 
teachers,  were  crowded  together,  trembling  at  they 
knew  not  what. 

Poor  Madame,  indeed,  had  made  a  shrewd  guess  at 
the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and  her  heart  failed  her. 

She  had  sent  out  old  Philippe,  one  of  the  domestics, 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  but  half  an  hour 
had  passed,  and  he  had  not  returned. 

And  now  a  hoarse  cry  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
at  last  it  burst  in  all  its  terrible  significance  upon  the 
group  of  frightened  women  and  girls. 

"  Do^Ti  with  the  Huguenots !  Kill  I  Idll  them 
aU!" 

Then  there  was  a  battering  at  the  gate  of  the 
courtyard — a  crash,  followed  by  more  battering  at 
the  house  door,  a  trampling  of  feet,  a  shouting,  and 
the  infuriated  soldiers  were  among  theuL 

Poor  Elizabeth,  gazing  in  helpless  terror  upon  the 
awful  scene  that  followed,  heard  a  sudden  whii^r 
behind  her — 

"Fly,  for  life!" 

With  sudden  hope  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  nuhed 
down  the  great  staircase,  through  the  courtyard,  and 
made  for  the  street  Turning  a  terrified  glaaee 
behind  her  (for  she  was  pursued),  she  thought  tbere 
was  something  familiar  to  her  in  the  features  of  her 
pursuer. 

A  sudden  hope  dawned  in  her  mind — this  was  the 
meaning  of  the  warning  she  had  had.  In  the  street 
all  was  confusion  and  bloodshed,  she  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  "  Save  me,  save  me  !**  she  cried, 
stretching  out  imploring  hands  to  the  soldier. 

But  apparently  he  had  forgotten  her,  and  her 
appeal  was  useless,  for  it  was  met  by  a  violent  Uow, 
which  sent  her  senseless  to  the  ground. 

{To  be  continued). 


"THE  QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS^ 


7.  In  what  way  did  King  Josiah  obtain  numqr 
the  repair  of  the  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem  ? 

8.  What  effect  did  the  destruction  of  the  hosta  o^ 
Assyria  by  an  angel  of  God  have  upon  the  md^jtk^ 
bouring  nations  ? 

9.  Under  what  three  heads  does  St  John  inolnde 
all  manner  of  sin  ? 

10.  What  proof  have  we  of  the  early  religions  zeal 
of  Joeiah  king  of  Judah  ? 

1 1.  In  what  way  does  St  Paul  enforce  the  doctrine 
of  contentment  upon  his  hearers  ? 

12.  What  two  stones  did  the  high-priest  bear  upon 
his  shoulders  when  he  ministered  before  the  Lord — 
and  what  was  engraven  upon  them  ? 


THE   QTJIVEE. 


AT   PORTEI* 


tSUALLdark  fftce,  bnt  Time  for  mice  was  kind. 
And  bad  bnt  gtutlj  shown  she  was  not 
jonng, 
"f  tin  with  sUrer  wm  bnt  faintly  linod, 
So  deftly  Hirer  threads  were  drawn  amon^ 

ess 


The  while  she  told  her  tale  the  soft  eyce  gazed, 
Thns  pleading  ulently,  aa  eyes  of  brown 

Can  plead,  till  snddenly  she  both  hands  raiscil, 
And  thick  and    fast    the    gathered    tears  came 
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"  Oh,  Monsieur,  it  is  sad,  so  sad  ! ''  she  wept, 
"  She  will  not  beg  a  sou  herself.     Ah  no, 

She  in  her  grief  has  neither  cried  nor  slept. 
Nor  does  she  notice  when  we  come  or  go." 


« 


But  who  is  she  ?  "     And  then  the  fish- wife  told. 
With  quivering,  sad  voice,  her  tale  of  grief. 
And  sorrow  for  her  friend  but  made  her  bold. 
The  while  a  prayer  went  heavenwards  for  relief. 

"  For  oh  so  long,  Monsieur,  the  boats  were  out, 
And  could  take  little — wind  and  sea  were  mad- 
The  fishers,  sick  at  heart,  turned  helm  about. 
And  made  for  home  again,  so  worn  so  sad. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  I  we  were  poor,  aye  poor  indeed  ; 

But  one  young  fisher,  he  was  poorer  yet, 
His  wife  and  children  were  in  greater  need, 

For  he  fell  ill,  so  could  not  hold  a  net. 


"  Poor  fellow  !    one    rough   night  we  thought    he 
slept. 
When  suddenly  he  started  up  and  cried. 
With    such    a    cry !    Monsieur,    you    would    have 
wept 
To  hear  that  bitter  crj- — before  he  died. 

"And    she,    his    wife,    sobs     heart    and     strength 
away  ; 
Poor  soul !  'tis  almost  more  than  she  can  bear  ; 
•  Ah  well,  she  '11  find  the  pain  is  gone  some  day, 
!      And  she  *11  have  done  with  all  tliis  weary  care. 

"  See,  there  she  sits  with  Jean  and  little  Paul ; 
Sometimes  she  stays  down  there  all  through  the 

day 

i  Comment,    Monsieur !     you     send     her    this — this 

:  all! 

1      An  angel  must  have  led  you  down  this  way." 

F.  C.  L.  DoBSOX. 


LABOURERS  IN  THE  VINEYARD 

BY  EDWAED  GAERETT,  AUTHOR  OF  "OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  RETIRED  LIFE,"  ETC. 

rOREIGN  MISSIONSHII.). 


jJl^^HE  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
11 1^*^       ^^^  same   epoch  which  witnessed   the 


-was 


horrors  of  anarchy  and  discord- 
singularly  rich  in    mission   enterprise. 
Most  of  the  great  missionary  oiganisa- 
lions  date  from  this  period. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  which  sent  out 
the  famous  Carey,  who  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
thirty-five  oriental  dialects,  was  founded  in  1792.  It 
originated  with  a  few  Baptist  ministers  in  North- 
amptonshire, who  at  their  first  meeting  could  only 
collect  £13  2s.  fid. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  was  established  in 
1795.  Its  earlier  missions  were  directed,  with  varying 
success,  to  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  To  it  belonged 
the  Rev.  John  Williams,  who  was  killed  by  the 
natives  of  Erromanga,  out  of  revenge  for  wrongs 
inflicted  on  ihem  by  whites  who  had  previously 
visited  their  island.  But  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  belongs  the  honour  of  sending  to  China  in 
1807  its  first  l^otestant  missionary,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Morrison.  At  first  he  thought  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  adopt  the  dress  and  nmnncrs  of  a  native,  and  so 
walked  about  in  a  Chinese  frock,  Ynih  thick  Chinese 
shoes,  kept  his  hair  in  a  pig-tail,  allowed  Ids  nails  to 
grow,  and  ate  his  dinner  with  chopsticks.  But  he 
was  soon  convinced  that  by  making  himself  diflferent 
from  other  foreigners  at  Canton  he  only  excited  a 
jealousy  as  to  tlie  object  of  his  presence,  so  he  re- 
turned to  his  European  attire.  He  had  to  work 
strenuously  to  learn  the  language,  which  natives 
were  forbidden  to  teach  to  strangers.  To  assist  him 
in  this  pursuit  ho  took  a  position  in  the  English 
^tory  in  China.     He  thought  no  labour  too  careful 


which  would  secure  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
language  whose  complications  may  be  guessed  from 
a  funny  story  told  by  an  American  missionary  of 
later  times.     He  says  he  found  a  family  in  moumin<^ 
for  their  grandmother,  and  being  anxious  to  leanzi 
something  about  Chinese  burial  rites,  he  attempted  to 
ask  if  the  body  had  been  buried.     He  saw  somethin.^ 
had  gone  wrong,  and  repeated  his  question,  only  t:o 
make  matters  worse.     Mutual  explanations  revealo«l 
his  mistake.     Instead  of  using  the  word  T&i,  whieli 
means  to  bury,  he  had  used  T(ii,  to  kill.     He  hn«l 
asked  the  mourners  if  they  had  killed  their  grar&cl- 
mother !     Amid  difficulties  such  as  these  Morrison 
translated  the  four  Gospels,  the  later  Epistles,  and 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  in  less  than  seven  years, 
wldch,  added  to  an  ancient  MS.  translation  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  made  a  perfect  Chinese 
New  Testament. 

The  great  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  now 
has  missions  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  began  its 
work  in  1799,  sending  its  first  messengers  to  Sierra 
Leone,    "the  wliite  man's    grave."     And  in  1810 
America    herself    entered    the    field    of    organiseil 
missions,  led  thereto  by  a  band  of  students  at  And- 
over,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  him- 
self went  to  Burmah,  where,  during  Uie  war  between 
that  countrj'^  and  England,  he  and  his  wife,  as  whites, 
underwent  almost  incredible  sufferings. 

The  part,  taken  in  the  world's  work  by  these  mis- 
sionaries is  often  scarcely  realised.  Tlieir  bleeding 
feet  tread  down  obstacles  that  others  may  follow  on 
smoother  roads.  Languages  learned  by  them,  are  im- 
parted with  tolerable  ease  to  many  who  could  never 
attack  the  native  Babel.     They  have  not  only  taken 
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oat  the  Gospel,  they  have  bronght  knowledge  home. 

The  greatest  missionaries  have  often  been  tlie  most 

careful  to  do  this.     William  Carey,  the  great  Oriental 

translator,  studied  botany  and  natural  history,  made 

the  best  botanical  collection  in  the  East,  and  stocked 

a  ma:$cum  with  shells,  corals,  and  minerals.     Many 

miasionarieb*  names  may  be  found  on  the  pages   of 

scientific   joumjils,    as   contributors   of  useful  facts 

which  lie  far  out  of  sight  of  ordinary  naturalists.     As 

a  great  i^Titer  of  to-day  has  said  :  "  A  missionary,  like 

every  other  Iminan  being,  ought  to  have  his  leisure 

hours,   and   if  these   leisure  hours  are   devoted  to 

Ecientific  pursuits,  to  the  study  of  the  languages,  or 

the  literature  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives,  to 

a  careful  description  of  the  scenery  and  antiquities  of 

the  country',  tlie  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  its 

inhabitants,  their  legends,  their  national  poetr}-,  or 

popular  stories,  or,  again,  to  any  branch  of  natural 

science,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  not  neglecting 

the  sacred  trust  which  he  accepted,  but  is  only  bracing 

and    invigorating  his  mind,   and  keeping  it  from 

stagnation." 

Think  wliat  missionaries  have  done  towards  open- 
ing up  the  great  unknown  continent  of  Africa  !     Let 
us  dwell  a  moment  on  the  career  of  Robert  Moffat, 
who  left  his  lowly  Scotch  home  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
who  battled  with  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  for  per- 
nuHsion  to  go  outside  the  colony,  who  refused  any 
port  which,  however  it  secured  his  personal  safety, 
might  mix  him  up  with  politics ;   and  who,  while 
▼siting  for  the  delayed  permit,  learned  Dutch,  that 
he  might  preach  to  the  Boers.     The  chief  upon  whose 
co&version  Moffat  had  set  his  heart  was  so  notoriouslv 
owl,  that  when  the  youth  was  at  last  free  to  start 
« his  errand,  the  kindly  Christian  Hottentots  wept 
0^  him,  saying,  "  He  was  so  young  to  be  eaten  up 
W  that  monster !  ^     But  the  Christian  lad  conquered ; 
tl»  fierce  chief  was  his  first  convert,  and  became  his 
<ievoted  friend.      AfterAvards,  Moffat  advanced  into 
^  eonntry  of  the  Bechuanas,  where  he  remained 
Dttny  Tears.     One  can  imagine  the  awfully  wild  and 
Wsome  life,  the  horrors  of  native  warfare.     But  the 
"u«ionary  had  a  true  wife  by  his  side,  he  had  his 
^lin  to  aoothe  him,  an<l  many  resources  to  occupy 
wiinind,  and  keep  the  overstrained  bow  from  brejik- 
^  And  church  and  school  were  built,  and  the  trans- 
Jation  of  the  Scriptures   went   on,  and   the   naked 
8»vige8  donned  clothing.     By  1840  the  New  Tcsta- 
^'^t  was  complete,  Moffat  returned  to  England  to 
?^t  it  printed,  and  went  back  to  Africa  with  thou- 
^^  of  volumes,  and  with  David  Livingstone,  the 
S^cat  explorer  of  the  future. 

Uxingstone,  also  a  Scotchman  of  humble  birth, 

^  settled  at  a  station  near  the  Transvaal,  but  the 

*loabble«  of  the  Transvaal  drove   him  away,  and 

^'^^  him  on  and  on,  until  at  last  he  made  his 

*oiou8  jonmey  across  Africa.     In  1843  he  married 

^  of  Dr.  Moflat'a  daughters.     When  he  revisited 

^jdand,  in    1856,   he  greatly   revived   interest  in 

Africa,  and  after  this  visit  and  its  results,  commis- 

■iooed  by  the  Government  of  the  day  to  inquire  into 


and  report  on  the  slave-trade,  he  again  set  forth  on 
his  lonely  work  of  African  exploration.  Afterwards, 
in  comiDiny  with  sixteen  released  slaves,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  India,  and  during  his  stay  there  put  his 
companions  to  school,  and  returned  to  England  for 
a  short  time,  went  back  to  fetch  them,  resumed  his 
explorings,  disappeared  from  European  sight  for 
some  time,  was  met  in  the  interior  by  Stanley,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  in  the  wilderness.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  "he  desired  to  solve 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  African  geography, 
simply  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  letting  light 
into  the  heart  of  Africa.  He  knew  that  the  tra- 
vellcr  must  precede  both  the  merchant  and  the  mis- 
sionary*' 

His  father-in-law,  Robert  Moffat,  remained  at  his 
post  till  1870,  only  leaving  it  after  fifty -four  years  of 
hard  labour  in  some  of  its  most  trying  fields.  Cahnly 
surveying  his  past  life,  he  says,  "  Bearing  in  remem- 
brance what  our  Saviour  underwent,  we  persevered, 
and  much  success  has  rewarded  our  efforts.'' 

We  must  close  our  picture  of  this  part  of  God's 
vineyard  with  but  a  slight  sketch  of  two  of  its 
labourers  :  choosing  tlie  one,  because  words  of  his 
arc  sung  wherever  men  meet  to  think  of  missions, 
and  the  other,  because  he  has  won  a  true  martyr's 
crown  within  the  memory  of  the  youngest  among 
us. 

Reginald  IIel>er  had  a  calm  and  sunny  life.  He 
was  bom  to  affluence,  and  he  was  of  a  sweet  and 
lovable  temperament.  He  was  distinguished  at 
Oxford,  and  in  early  life  he  did  good  work  in  litera- 
ture and  as  a  country  pastor.  "Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains"  was  written  before  he  was  personally 
engaged  in  mis-sion  work.  It  happened  that  in  1819 
a  royal  letter  was  gnmted,  authorising  collections  to 
be  made  in  every  church  and  chapel  in  England  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 
Mr.  Ilebor  went  to  Wrexham  to  hear  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph  preach  on  the  occasion.  The  dean  desired 
a  suitable  hymn,  and  Mr.  Heber's  poetic  talent  being 
known,  he  was  desired  to  supply  the  want.  The 
hymn  now  so  familiar  to  us  all,  was  thus  sung  for 
the  first  time  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph.  In 
1843,  Heber,  who  had  hmg  taken  a  special  interest 
in  India,  was  invited  to  the  see  of  Calcuttii.  Twice 
he  declined  the  oiler,  and  then,  fearing  he  had  done 
wrong,  he  accepted  it,  and  arrived  in  India  in  1823. 
He  instantly  set  out  on  a  visitation  which  was  to 
embrace  the  whole  continent.  Once,  voyaging  with 
a  detachment  of  sick  soldiers  on  board,  he  pr(»posed 
that  he  and  a  brother  clergyman  should  alternately 
read  prayers  to  them,  nor  would  he  give  up  his  share 
of  the  duty,  saying  that  "  he  had  too  little  of  these 
pastoral  duties."  He  was  "  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,"  attracting  all  hearts  and  straining  every 
nerve  in  his  Master's  ser>'ice,  when  that  Heavenly 
Master  saw  fit  suddenly  to  call  him  to  Himself. 

A  more  romantic  glow  rests  on  the  life  of  John 
Coleridge  Patteson.  His  father  was  Sir  John  Patte- 
son,  a  judge,  his  mother  was  a  niece  of  the  poo^ 
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Coleridge.  He  was  bom  in  London,  and  was  a  good, 
clever  child,  "  puzzling  his  brains  as  to  what  became 
of  the  fish  during  the  Flood,"  and  early  declaring  that 
he  would  be  a  clergyman.  When  Bishop  Selwyn  of 
New  Zealand  came  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Pattesons, 
he  said,  "  Lady  Patteson,  will  you  give  me  Coley  ? " 
The  words  proved  prophetic.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  where  he  made  a  brave  and  successful  stand 
against  some  objectionable  practices  introduced  at 
entertainments  there.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford. 
Then,  taking  orders,  he  undertook  pastoral  work  in 
a  village  in  Devonshire,  the  people  of  wliich  scarcely 
forgave  Bishop  Selwyn  when  he  returned  to  England 
and,  by  rekindling  the  flame  of  mission  ardour  in 
young  Patteson,  robbed  them  of  their  beloved  clergy- 
man. In  1858  he  started  for  Auckland.  He  did 
not  pass  the  voyage  idly ;  besides  teaching  and 
helping  the  emigrants  on  board  ship,  he  busied  liim- 
self  with  carpentering  and  other  arts  which  might 
prove  useful  in  the  future.  Once  landed,  he  threw 
himself  into  his  work  with  enthusiasm.  He  really 
loved  his  people  :  to  him  they  were  not  barbarians, 
but  fellow-creatures,  who  wanted  done  for  them,  as 
he  said,  "  what  parents  do  for  their  children,"  adding, 
"this  descends  to  the  smallest  matters — washing, 
scrubbing,  sweeping,  all  actions  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness, introducing  method  and  order,  habits  of  indus- 
try, regularity,  giving  just  notions  of  exchange,  barter, 
trade,  management  of  criminals,  and  di\'ision  of 
labour."  After  such  a  statement  of  duty,  well  might 
he  ask  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  it  ? "  His  superior. 
Bishop  Selwyn,  writes  of  him,  "  Coley  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  ...  his  freedom  from  fastidious- 
ness makes  ail  parts  of  the  work  easy  to  him,  for 
when  you  have  to  teach  boys  how  to  wash 
themselves  and  to  wear  clothes  for  the  first  time, 
the  romance  of  missionary  work  disappears  as  com- 
pletely as  a  great  man*s  heroism  before  his  valet  de 
ohambrc." 

He  became  Bishop  of  Melanesia  in  1869,  and  at 
once  set  to  work  at  a  visitation  of  the  islands  com- 
posing his  see.  He  knew  there  was  danger,  for  some 
missionaries  had  been  killed  just  before.  One  of  lus 
great  ideas  was  to  form  centres  for  independent  native 
missionary  .effort,  saying,  "We  cannot  be  to  these 
people  what  a  well-instructed  countryman  may  be ; 
he  brings  the  teaching  to  them  in  a  practical  and  in- 


telligible form."  He  established  settlements  at  fa- 
vourable points,  and  persevered  in  his  voyages.  The 
records  of  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  are  varied  by 
a  running  protest  against  the  increasing  kidnapping 
to  Fiji  and  Queensland.  The  wretches  engaged  in 
this  traffic  actually  used  the  bishop's  name  as  a  trap, 
saying,  "  The  bishop  is  ill,  and  has  sent  us  to  bring 
you  to  him."  No  names  were  painted  on  their 
vessels,  and  the  natives  could  neither  catch  nor  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  their  captains. 

Early  in  1871  Bishop  Patteson  started  on  his 
last  voyage.  Everywhere  were  tokens  of  the  kid- 
napper. The  bishop  fully  recognised  his  danger.  On 
the  19th  of  September  he  wrote  to  his  old  friend. 
Bishop  Selwyn,  "  What  will  the  next  few  days  bring 
forth  ?  "  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  as  the  mission 
sliip  neared  Nupaku,  he  spoke  to  his  companions  of 
the  death  of  Stephen.  He  had  many  presents  to 
take  on  shore,  and,  getting  into  liis  boat,  was  soon 
surrounded  by  canoes,  into  one  of  which  he  was 
invited  to  step.  He  landed,  and  was  lost  to  the 
sight  of  his  friends  in  the  <  boat,  upon  whom  the 
natives  instantly  let  fly  their  arrows.  All  in  the 
boat  were  wounded,  and  rowed  back  to  the  ship  vdth 
great  difficulty,  only  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
search  for  the  bishop.  A  canoe  drifted  towards  them: 
in  it  was  his  lifeless  body,  rolled  in  a  native  mat, 
"the  placid  smile  still  on  the  face."  He  liad  been 
slain  by  clubs — a  -victim,  in  truth,  not  to  native 
cruelty,  but  to  the  vile  cupidity  of  his  own  country- 
men, who  had  made  his  name  and  his  message  a 
byword  and  a  terror  among  those  for  whom  he  lived, 
and  for  whom  he  died.  Let  us  hope  that  his  death 
will  more  speedily  accomplish  what  he  prayed  for 
in  life — the  extinction  of  an  abominable  slave  trade^ 
none  the  more  just  or  merciful  because  it  is  called 
by  another  name. 

These  are  some  among  the   labourers  who  have 
worked  in  the  far  comers  of  their  Lord's  vineyard — 
"in  joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  water,  in  periU 
of  robbers,  in  perils  of  their  own  countrymen,  in  perils 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren."      The   apostle's  description   will   suit  all 
mission  work  down  to  what  is  being  quietly  done 
to-day,  and  which  we  may  help  by  words,  by  deeds, 
and  by  prayers. 
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jo  sight  leaves  such  a  lasting  impression 

upon  the  traveller  in  the  East  as  the 

Muhammadan  at  prayer.     In  foreign 

countries  the  dress  and  carriage  of  the 

people   naturally  attract  the   English 

eye  ;   but  in  time  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to 

the  varieties  of  costume,  and  looks  for  the  swartliy 

skin  or  the  JSIongolian  features  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Out  in  the  far  West,  where  the  frontier  to\^Tis  are 


near  the  Indian  reserves,  it  is  a  striking  sight  to  see 
a  party  of  Indians  still  clad  after  the  notions  of  their 
tribe.  But  the  buflOalo  robe  is  now  replaced  by  the 
scarlet  blanket;  the  deer-skin  mocassin  is  now  made  of 
cloth,  or  leather  tanned  by  civilised  art ;  the  plume  of 
feathers  has  gone  ;  and  now  the  scalp-lock  is  usually 
hidden  beneath  a  felt  hat ;  but  for  all  this,  there  is 
sufficient  savagery  to  attract  attention.  And  as  the 
party  wander  through  the  streets  they  are  a  spectacle 
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for  the  loiterers,  and  every  one — though  the  sight  is 
by  no  meazuB  novel — ib  interested  in  the  group.  How 
do  they  live  ?  What  do  they  want  ?  What  arc 
they  thinking  of  ? — are  the  questions  asked  around, 
and  not  answered.  If  the  traveller  still  go  West,  he 
would  leave  America  by  San  Francisco,  and  in  rather 
more  than  three  weeks  would  find  himself  in  Japan. 
For  the  first  few  days  he  is  filled  with  curiosity  ;  all 
Li?  novel.  But  in  a  little  time  the  eye  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  uniform  dress — the  large  baggy 
hieeves,  the  clan  crests,  the  white  linen  socks,  the 
high  pattens.  After  one  has  watched  the  polite 
greeting,  the  repeated  bowing  and  prostration,  the 
novelty  wears  off;  and  the  same  questions  as  tlie 
settlers  ask  concerning  the  Indians,  rise  for  an 
answer.  What  are  these  busy,  pleasant  people 
thinking  about  ?  What  do  they  believe  ?  What  are 
the  ways  of  their  inner  man  ? 

So,  too,  the  same  questions  seek  to  be  answered  in 

all  countries  round  the  world.    But  amongst  Muham- 

madan  people  and  the  Parsees,  interest  is  very  greatly 

intensified   by  the  fact  that   they  pray  in  public, 

almost  offering  as  it  were  an  answer  to  the  question 

which  seeks  to  know  the  concerns  of  their  hearts.    It 

is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten,  to  see,  in  Eastern 

countries,  at   the   sun-down,  Muhammadans   of  all 

grades,  with  faces  towards  Mecca,  engaged  in  their 

evening  prayer.      The  repeating  of  the   prescribed 

formula  occupies  twenty-five  minutes.      This  is  by 

Qo  means  the  sole  devotion  of  the  Muslim — the  Koran 

Inquires  the  faithful  to  pray  five  times  a  day ;  but 

four  of  these  times  are  so  close  together,  that  the 

four  can  be  performed  at  once — when  the  sun  has 

Won  to  decline,  midway  between  this  time  and  the 

'^tting  a  few  minutes  after  the  sun  has  set,  and 

vhea  night  has  closed  in.     The  fifth  time  of  prayer 

tt  from  dawn  to  sunrise. 

lite  faithful  are  called  to  prayer  by  the  Muazzin, 
^  in  small  mosques  stands  at  the  door,  but  in  larger 
'')<>6qaes  the  cry  is  made  from  the  minaret : 

God  is  great.  God  is  erreat, 
God  is  great,  God  is  great. 

I  bear  witneas  that  there  is  no  God  bat  God. 
I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  God. 

I  bear  witness  that  Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of  God. 
I  bear  witness  that  Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

Come  to  prayers,  come  to  prayers. 
Come  to  salvation,  come  to  salvation. 

God  is  great. 

There  is  no  other  God  bat  God. 

layers  are  better  than  sleep. 

Millions  upon  millions  in  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt, 
India,  Arabia,  and  the  East,  obey  the  call  What  an 
apparent  folfilment  of  the  prophecy,  *'  He  shall  live, 
^  onto  him  shall  he  given  of  the  gold  of  Arabia  : 
i^yer  shall  be  made  ever  nnto  Him,  and  daily  shall 
^e  be  praised.**  Bat  do  the  Muslims  pray  ?  No  I 
All  their  devotioii  is  bat  vain  repetition,  it  is  not  the 
<^tpoiirii|g  of  the  wants  of  the  heart  to  a  personal 
^  They  merely  r^eat  many  times  over  certain 
^tenoea.    These  the  Koran  requires  to  be  said  in 


Arabic.  So  that  the  Afghans  and  Indian  Muham- 
madans only  repeat  sounds,  of  the  meaning  of  which 
most  of  them  know  nothing.  Every  worshipper  must 
turn  his  face  towards  Mecca,  or  rather  towards  the 
the  Kaba,  or  Qibla,  which  is  a  square  stone  building 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca,  which 
contains  the  black  stmi€y  a  stone  which  Muslims  say 
was  originally  white,  but  l)ecame  black  by  reason  of 
the  sins  of  those  who  have  kissed  it. 

Standing  with  his  face  towards  Mecco,  and  his 
hands  hanging  down  by  his  sides,  he  says  : — 

I  have  purposed  to  offer  up  to  God  only,  with  a  sincere 
heart  this  morning,  with  my  face  Qibla-wards,  two  rakats— 

or  fcjrnis  of  prayer.  He  now  touches  the  lobes  of  the 
ears  with  his  thumbs,  and  holds  liis  face  as  it  were 
between  his  open  hands,  and  cries — 

God  is  great! 

lie  now  places  his  right  hand  on  his  left  upon  his 
waist-bund,  and  looking  on  the  ground  in  se^ 
abasement,  says  :  — 

Holiness  to  thee,  O  God, 

And  praise  be  to  Thee. 
Great  is  Thy  name ; 
Great  is  Thy  greatness. 

There  is  no  deity  but  Thee. 

After  other  similar  ejaculations  he  repeats  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran. 

Praise  be  to  God  of  all  the  worlds : 

The  compassionate,  the  merciful ; 

King  on  the  day  of  reckoning, 

Thee  only  do  we  worship  and  to  Thee  only  do  we  cry 

for  help. 
Guide  Thou  us  in  the  straight  path 
The  path  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious ; 
With  whom  thou  art  not  angry, 
And  who  go  not  astray— Amen. 

After  tliis  tlie  worshipper  may  say  as  many  chapters 
of  the  Koran  as  he  chooses,  but  he  must  repeat  one 
long  or  two  short  verses. 

He  niy\y  kneels  down,  or  rather  sits  upon  his 
heels,  his  hands  are  upon  his  thighs,  and  the  fingers 
parted  a  little,  and  says  : — 

God  is  great. 

I  extol  the  holiness  of  my  Lord  the  great. 

This  he  repeats  thrice  ;   he  then  rises  erect,  and 

repeats — 

God  hears  him  who  praises  him, 
O  Loixl.  Thou  art  praised. 

As  he  is  droi>i>ing  down  on  his  knees  again,  he 

savs — 

God  ia  great 

As  he  touches  the  ground,  first  with  his  nose,  then 
with  his  forehead,  he  thrice  repeats — 

I  extol  the  holiness  of  my  God  the  most  high. 

Sinking  back  again  upon  Iiis  heels,  and  placing 
his  hands  upon  his  tliighs,  as  before — 

God  is  great. 


I'rostrating  himself- 


God  \b  great. 
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And  whilst  prostrate*  niton  his  carpet,  he  thrice 
repeats — 

I  extol  the  holiness  of  my  Lord  the  meet  high. 

Then  sitting  again,  with — 

Qod  is  great, 

ends  one  form  of  prayer  or  rakat 

Having  repeated  Uiis  whole  form  twice,  he  sits 

upon  his  left  foot,  and  with  his  hands  upon  his  knees, 

says — 

The  adorations  of  the  tongue  are  for  Grod,  and  also  the 

adorations  of  the  body,  and  almsgiving. 
Peace  be  on  thee,  O  Prophet,  with  the  mercy  of  God. 
Peace  be  upon  us.  and  upon  God's  righteous  servants. 

Then  raising  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand — 

I  testify  there  is  no  deity  but  God. 

And  I  testify  that  Muhammad  is  the  servant  of  God, 
and  the  messenger  of  Gk>d. 

O  God,  have  mercy  upon  Muhammad,  and  on  his  des- 
cendants. 

Thou  art  to  bo  praised,  and  thou  art  grrcat. 

O  God,  bless  Muhammad,  and  his  descendants,  as  Thou 
didst  bless  Abraham  and  his  desoendants. 

Thou  art  to  be  praised,  and  Thou  art  great 

O  God,  our  Lord,  give  us  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and 

also  of  life  everlasting. 
Save  us  from  the  torments  of  fire. 

Then  he  salams;  and  turning  his  head  to  the  right, 

he  says^ 

"  The  peace  and  mercy  of  God  be  "with,  you." 

And  this  he  repeats,  turning  his  head  round  to  the 
left. 

At  the  close  of  liis  prayer  he  raises  his  hands  to 
heaven  to  catch  a  blessing,  they  are  afterAvards  dra^vn 
over  the  faoe  in  order  t%  transfer  it  to  every  part  of 
the  bo«ly.  A  faithful  Muslim  will  doily  go  at  least 
tliirty-six  times  through  these  forms  of  prayer. 

The  prayers  never  ohange,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  condition  of  the  worshipper  ;  and  if  they  are 
said  in  n  mosque,  all  the  worshippers  keep  time — 
rising,  kneeling,  aud  salaming  together. 

It  >vill  l)c  seen  that  tliis  is  but  mechanical  repeti- 
tion ;  aud  since  it  is  meritorious,  and  the  habit  of 
generations,  the  people  still  persist  in  the  arduous 
task. 

All  false  religions  have  favoured  mechanical  modes 
of  reaching  their  heavens.  It  is  only  the  religion  of 
Christ  which  requires  '*  truth  in  the  inward  i)arts," 
and  commands  the  sanctification  of  the  spirit,  and  tlie 
surrender  of  the  heart. 

Islam — which  w  tlie  name  for  the  religion  of 
Muliamniad — teaches  tlmt  God  has  sent  six  great 
prophets  into  the  world,  eaoli  one  brought  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  which  superseded  all  that  was  before  it. 
These  lawgivers,  who  were  sent  by  God  to  convert 
the  world  to  the  true  religion,  were  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Muliammad.  Thus, 
Muslims  hold  that  tlie  Koran — which  is  the  revela- 
tion vouchsafed  to  Muliammad — is  the  last  word  of 
God  to  the  world,  and  supersedes  the  Bible.  Tliey 
say  that  Jesus  foretold  the  coming  of  Muhammad  ; 
but  that  we  have  obliterated  all  mention  of  their 
prophet  from  tlie  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Considerable  reference  is  made  in  the  Koran  to  the 


leading  events  of  onr  Lord's  life  and  ministry.  Bat 
His  crucifixion  is  denied  ;  it  being  asserted  that  the 
Jews  crucified  another  person,  supposing  him  to  be 
the  Messiah.  It  professes  to  accept  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— 

VTe  believe  in  God  (it  says),  and  that  which  was  sent 
down  unto  us,  and  that  which  was  sent  down  imto  Ibrahim 
and  Ismail,  and  Ishag  and  Yaqub,  and  the  tribes,  and  that 
which  was  delivered  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  from  the 
Lord,  and  we  make  no  distinction  between  any  of  them. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the 
remission  of  sins  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesns  Christ, 
is  no  part  of  the  faith  of  a  MusliuL  His  hopes  of 
heaven  turn  upon  the  repetition  of  prayers,  or  ejacu- 
lations, on  the  giving  of  alms,  on  fasting  in  the  month 
Kamazan,  on  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  in 
the  intercession  of  the  prophet  The  hopes  of  the 
success  and  process  of  such  intercession  are  wsQ 
given  in  one  of  the  many  traditions,  which  hand 
down  orally  the  8a>'ingB  of  MnhamnuuL  Thmt 
traditions  are  received  as  part  of  "  the  rule  of  Mnshm 
faith."  From  the  following  tradition  it  will  be  seen 
Muhammad  admits  all  the  prophets  of  God  to  have 
been  sinners  except  Jesus.     It  is  given  thus  : — 

The  prophet  of  God  said— "In  the  day  of  lesunectioB 
Musalmans  will  not  be  able  to  move,  and  they  will  be 
greatly  distressed,  and  will  say— Would  to  Qod  we  had 
asked  Him  to  create  some  one  to  intercede  for  us,  that  we 
might  be  taken  from  this  phice,  and  be  delivered  fh» 
tribulation  and  sorrow.** 

Then  these  men  will  go  to  Adam,  and  will  say— "Than 
art  the  father  of  all  men,  Grod  created  thee  with  His  band 
and  made  thee  a  dweller  in  paradise,  and  ordered  Hii 
angels  to  prostrate  themselves  before  thee,  and  Unf^ 
thee  the  names  of  all  things,  ask  grace  for  us,  we  pn7 
thee." 

And  Adam  will  say— "I  am  not  of  that  degree  of  col' 
nence  you  suppose,  for  I  committed  a  sin  in  eating  of  the 
tree  which  was  forbidden.  Go  to  Noah,  the  prophet,  he 
was  the  first  who  was  sent  by  God  to  the  unbeheveii  cs 
the  faoe  of  the  earth." 

Then  they  will  go  to  Noah,  and  ask  for  intercession,  lad 
he  will  say—"  I  am  not  of  that  degree  which  ye  suppoee.' 
And  he  will  remember  the  sin  which  he  committed  is  aid- 
ing the  Lord  for  the  deliverance  of  his  son  (Hud),  not 
knowing  whether  it  was  a  right  request  or  not  And  he 
will  say—"  Go  to  Abraham,  who  is  the  friend  of  God." 

Then  they  win  go  to  Abraham,  and  he  will  say— **!  •* 
not  of  that  degree  which  ye  suppose."  And  he  will  re* 
member  the  three  occasions  upon  which  he  told  lies  in  the 
world.  And  he  will  say—"  Go  to  Moses,  who  is  the  servant 
to  whom  God  gave  His  law,  and  whom  He  allowed  to  con- 
verse with  Him." 

And  they  will  go  to  Moses,  and  Moses  will  say— '*!  »"* 
not  of  that  degree  which  ye  suppose."  And  he  will  re- 
member the  sin  which  he  committed  in  slaying  a  m***- 
And  he  will  say— "Go  to  Jesus,  he  is  the  servant  of  Go^ 
the  Apostle  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Word  of 
God." 

Then  they  will  go  to  Jesus,  and  He  will  say— "Go  to 
Muhammad,  who  is  a  servant,  whose  sins  God  has  forgiven 
both  first  and  last"  i 

Then  the  Musalmans  win  come  to  me,  and  I  will  ^ 
peHnission  to  go  into  God's  presence  and  intercede  <<" 
them. 

The  process  by  which  the  Muhammadan  resdi^ 
his  heaven  is  a  mechanical  one.  The  Koran  p>^ 
vides  for  no  sanctity  of  heart,  and  the  rules  whic^ 
guide  the  morals  of  life  are  loose.     There  is  almost  bo 
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d  life  under  which  the  Koran  does  not 
be  allowable  to  tell  a  lie.  The  lawB  of 
4M>,  are  so  wide  as  to  practically  lead  to 
nality.  The  Koran  allows  a  Muslim  to 
wives — free  women,  and  any  number  of 
rte.  The  prophet  even  sanctioned  marri- 
Imited  period.  Every  woman  is  required 
>  her  husband  a  dowry,  and  this  do>vTy  is 
the  cmly  tie  which  binds  the  ynh  of  the 
or  he  cannot  divorce  his  wife  unless  he 
nex  the  dowry.  As  the  wife  is  considered 
7  of  the  husband,  she  is  so  treated,  and  he 
her  adrift  by  the  sentence,  "Thou  art 

lit  of  this  pernicious  legislation  has  been 
"women  to  the  lowest  slavery,  and  to  deny 
KNUS  of  Muhammadan  people  that  softening 
ing  influence  which  God  intended  should 
xxm  women.  It  is  probably  to  these  two 
e  ease  ^vith.  which  justification  can  be 
breaking  an  oath,  or  relating  falsehood, 
(basement  of  women — that  Muhammadan 
ivariably  cursed  the  peoples  over  whom  it 
Ktended. 

who  takes  even  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
I  belief  of  Islam  can  fail  to  be  strack  with 
Ikms  sagacity  of  the  great  false  prophet, 
ged  to  concoct  a  system  which  so  power- 
ils  to  the  prominent  features  of  the  Eastern 

and  when  we  remember  how  in  centuries 
dspizations  of  the  Koran  filled  with  fanatic 
)6tB  of  the  Turks,  and  Saracens,  and  Moors, 
'wheiQe    east    and  west  their  arms  were 

and  that  to-day,  although  the  fire  of  that 
inmt  out,  yet  it  possesses  individuals  with 
106^  and  coerces  them  to  acts  of  self  denial, 
imit  truly  they  are  "  zealously  affected/'  if 
•  We  have  seen  their  "  long  prayers,"  but 
e  toils  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  the 
month  Ramazan — a  fast  in  which  is  perpe- 
rigid  fast  of  the  Lent  of  the  sixth  century, 
imad  fixed  its  limit  at  thirty  instead  of  forty 

times  have  changed,  and  with  them  the 
mt,  but  Ramazan  is  as  strictly  kept  as  ever. 
gdng  month  h^pens  to  fall  during  the 


hot  season,  the  prohibition  to  drink  even  a  drop  of 
water  must  be  "a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne," 
although  by  keeping  the  fast  all  past  venial  sins  will 
be  pardoned.  The  fast  in  required  to  be  absolute,  not, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  fasts,  mere  abstinence  from 
this  or  that  kind  of  food,  but  neither  food  nor  drink 
passes  the  Ups  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  When  we 
consider  tliis  capability  of  endurance,  this  wonderful 
self-restraint  and  religious  fervour,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  it  should  be  wasted  by  running  in  such  a 
channel,  and  not  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  that  Saviour 
whom  the  false  prophet  professes  to  receive,  and  yet 
denies. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  supposed  that  no 
Musalman  was  ever  converted  to  Christianity,  indeed, 
one  of  our  bishops  made  a  statement  a  short  time  ago 
to  this  effect  But  the  great  promise,  "  If  I  be  lifted 
up  I  ¥dll  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  has  not  been  proved 
powerless  among  the  Muhammadans.  In  north-west 
India  no  fewer  than  five  magistrates  are  converts 
from  Islam.  Three  of  them  are  able  writers  upon 
Christian  and  controversial  subjects.  At  Peshawar 
there  is  a  native  clergyman  doing  great  work  amongst 
the  Afghans,  who  himself  was  a  Musalman,  and  if 
we  had  more  men  of  the  devotion  and  mental  calibre 
of  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes — ^from  whose  "Notes  onMu- 
hammadanism"  this  paper  is  chiefly  taken — ^the  stand- 
ard of  the  Cross  would  soon  make  visible  headway 
against  the  power  of  the  Crescent  But  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Eastern  intellect  is  subtle  and  keen, 
and  the  religion  professed  founded  upon  an  authority 
which  was  devised  to  supersede  Christianity,  and  yet 
in  one  sense  to  acknowledge  it,  it  will  become  at  once 
evident  that  only  those  men  who  are  thorough 
masters  of  the  subject  and  also  of  the  native  tongue, 
can  hope  to  have  any  chance  of  coping  with  the 
mullahs — the  Musalman  doctors  of  the  law. 

But  although  such  men  can  be  counted  by  units, 
still  the  press  is  coming  to  aid  the  propagation  of  the 
true  faith,  and  controversial  works  of  a  highly  satis- 
factory character,  and  which  will  be  read  with  respect 
by  the  leaders  of  Muhammadan  thought,  are  now 
being  circulated ;  and  sooner  er  later  the  good  seed 
will  bring  forth  much  fruit.     God  grant  it  may ! 

H.  ALotTYN  Haet,  M.A 


A    SONG    OF    THE    HARVEST. 


harvest-tide,  and  a  tremulous  quiver 
iipples  across  the  broad  seas  of  grain  ; 
he  breezes  whisper  the  news  to  the  river, 
harvest  time  has  come  again  I 
river,  rapt  in  its  secret,  hushes, 
rries  its  tale  to  the  swaying  rushes, 
nod  their  heads  in  solemn  pride  ; 
listening  birds  that  round  them  throng 
litbdy  fortfi  in  joyous  song — 
nah  lor  the  ripe  com  far  and  wide  I 
ah  for  the  golden  harvest-tide  ! " 


At  eventide  glad  earnest  voices 
Unite  in  chorus  pure  and  strong : 

The  weary  son  of  toil  rejoices. 

And  the  children  join  the  harvest  song: 

Until  when  the  ruddy  sunset  flushes 
Die  out  in  the  west,  the  chorus  hushes. 

And  a  chant  of  praise  for  wants  supplied 
Goes  up  to  Him  who  gives  the  grain  ; 

And  then  all  hearts  break  forth  again — 

"  Thank  God  for  the  ripe  com  far  and  wide  I 
Thank  God  for  the  joyous  harvest-tide  I" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

rWO  SUMMONSES. 
J^'R  WYNNE  was  at  break- 
,  fast  when  Rose  was 
ushered  into  hia  room.  He 
pushed  back  hia  large  arm- 
chair, and  got  up  to  receive 
her.  Having  shaken  hands 
with  her,  he  drew  a  chair 
similar  t«  his  own  close 
]  a  hnge  lire,  and  begged  her  to  be 
t<cnteil.  She  felt  even  more  shy  than 
usual  at  1)cing  placed  opposite  him, 
with  tlic  lueakfast- table  on  one  side, 
tlio  the  im  the  other,  and  nottiing 
.'■  "^  Ktw«n  Inu  the  hearth-rug  and  a  Scotch 
tenier  asleep  upon  iL  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  white- 
lioired,  pate-faced  gentleman^  really  a  gentleman 
— both  in  the  conventional  and  literal  sense.  But 
this  did  not  hinder  his  being  dyspeptic  ;  perhaps  it 
aided  and  abetted  that  unhappy  condition  of  mind 
and  body.  He  had  a  hasty,  nervous  manner,  caused, 
ilk  part,  by  his  dislike  to  give  offence,  and  this 
showed  itself  when  he  began  la  speak  to  Koee. 

"Excuse  me.  Miss  Mervyn.  1  hope  you  will 
excuse  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  for  you 
without  previously  asking  your  permission  ;  but  1 
am  quite  upset  and  annoyed  by  titeae  unseemly 
proceedings,  not  only  of  the  Bebeccaites,  hut  of  our 
own  people — -I  assure  you  it  makes  me  ill.  I  could 
not  rest  until  my  daughter-in-law  had  finished  break- 
fast ;  she  is  always  late,  you  know,  so  1  take  mine 
alone.  I  prefer  it.  By  the  way,  I  hope  tlie  children 
don't  annoy  you.  They  are  tine  children  in  the  main, 
but  noisy,  very  noisy,  indeed."     He  paused. 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  said  Rose,  seeing  that  she  was 
expected  to  reply. 

"Very  glad  to  hear  it  I  shall  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  if  you  succeed  in  keeping  liieni  quiet.  I 
wished  to  ask  you  before  my  son  comes  to  me,  what 
your  good  father  thinks  of  last  night's  proceeding 
My  son  returned  very  angry  indeed — very  angri' — 
and  declares  lie  will  proceed  agninst  yonnf;  Johnnea 
for  threatening  Madoc  the  corpora).  I  was  loo 
anjiiens  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  our  worthy  vicar — a  most 
excellent  man — kindly  remained  with  me.  May  I 
ask,  without  intruding  on  your  family  afTairs,  what 
your  father  UiiDka  ? " 

"  He  lauf^  at  the  whole  affair,  sir,"  replied  Rose. 
"Ah,  I  thought  so.  He  is  a  sensible  man,"  said 
Mr.  Wynne,  gently  chafing  his  thin,  white  hands 
before  the  fire.  "He  likes  peace,  and  so  do  I,  Miss 
Mervyn — so  do  I.  Does  lie  think  young  Jolmnes 
should  be  Enuninoned  7     Do  you  think  so  T     You 


know  Lim,  and  appear  to  be  a  discreet  young  Ud 
Very  discreet  indeed,  I  may  say." 

Rose  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her  face,  though  hi 
wliile  cheeks  betrayed  no  sign  of  colopr.  She  conl 
not  understand  why  every  one  spoke  to  her  of  Altre 
Jobnnes,  and  she  wished  they  would  not.  Howevei 
slic  replied,  timidly, "  1  think  he  is  fond  of  fun,  sii,  tin 
wanted  to  frighten  old  Madoc  ;  he  did  not  know  tha 
tlie  special  constables  were  there." 

"Just  BO,  Miss  MervyiL  Quite  my  opinion, 
shall  tell  my  sou  what  yon  say,  I  am  sure  we  ir 
fortunate  in  securing  so  discreet  and  accompliahad 
young  lady  for  tlioise  very  obstreperous  children, 
hope  the  little  girls  will  acquire  your  mannets,  I  u 
sure.  But  then  your  mother  has  singularly  goo 
manners,  very  good  indeed.  I  always  hold  her  up  e 
a  pattern  of  breeding. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Rose,  a  sweet  smile  movin 
her  lips,  and  giving  lustre  to  her  eyes,  for  she  wa 
not  accustomed  to  hear  her  mother  thus  apprcciBt«c 

Mr.  Wynne  looked  at  her  with  interest,  bi 
returned  to  his  original  subject  at  once. 

"  Would  you  luind  asking  your  father,  as  a  pc 
sonal  favour  to  me,  to  persuade  my  son  to  use  mi 
measures  in  these  disturbed  times.  I  know  bl 
people  better  than  be  does.  They  may  be  led,  t> 
not  driven  ;  you  anderstoud  me,  Miss  Mervyn ! 
am  deprived  of  my  usual  sleep,  and  am  totally  wit 
out  appetite,  on  account  of  threatening  letters,  t. 
grave  in  the  park,  and  all  these  disturbances ;  sj 
upon  my  word,  I  scarcely  think  one's  life  is  sa. 
thougli  our  excellent  vicar  assures  me  that  I  need  n 
entertain  this  fear.  Are  you  afraid.  Miss  Mervyi 
Is  your  mother  at  alt  nervous  ?  " 

"  I  fear  more  for  Egain  than  for  any  one  else,  e 
1  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  her  if  tlu 
pulled  douii  Llaneant  turnpike." 

"Very  considerate  indeed.  Then  you  will  f* 
equally  for  me,  who  am  really  not — well  not  qui' 
strong— -and  prevail  on  your  father  to  influence  ni 
son.  Hark  !  I  am  afraid  tiiis  is  my  son,  and  befoi 
his  usunl  time." 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr?.  Philippa  WjM^ 
ojipcared. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  yoo  i  Good  morning  1  How  we 
}-»n  look  '.  1  took  tlie  liberty  of  sending  for  d> 
young  lady,  just  to  inquire  about  last  night ;  tt 
opinion  of  her  futher  is  everything  to  me,  for  t 
knows  the  state  of  the  country.  1  tmst  the  childre 
have  been  beliaving  well  during  her  absence." 

"They  were  making  such  a  riot  tliot  I  lia'' 
just  been  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  Vii^iD 
j  told  me  Miss  Mervj-n  was  here,"  repUed  Mrs.  Wjtib 
I  nodding  to  Rose,  who  got  up  when  she  came  in. 

She  was  a  lady   bolow  tlie  middle  heij^t,  darl 
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liigh-coniplcxioucd,  and  not  quite  so  a  fine  a  lady  as 
her  father-in-law  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  she  some- 
times affected  liis  nerves  by  speaking  with  a  loud 
decision  that  he  did  not  understand.  Still,  she  was 
good-natured,  and,  provided  she  was  able  fill  her 
house  with  company,  did  not  interfere  with  him. 
Considering  the  house,  servants,  and  Manor  were  his, 
this  was,  certainly,  the  least  she  could  do. 

"Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  sir?"  asked 
Hose,  perceiving  that  Mrs.  Wynne  expected  her  to 
depart 

"  If  he  has,  Miss  Mervyn,  I  think  it  had  better  be 
deferred,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  decidedly.  "  Why,  your 
break^t  is  quite  cold,  and  Jones  has  left  the  cozy 
ofif  your  teapot  I  My  dear  sir,  you  should  not  inter- 
rupt your  breakfast." 

"I  should  not,  indeed,  my  dear,  with  my  diges- 
tion," nigged  Mr.  Wynne.  "But  it  is  a  choice  be- 
tween two  evils — two  evils.  I  will  not  detain  yoa 
longer,  Miss  Mervyn«  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you — 
greatly  obliged." 

He  Eose  to  shake  hands,  when  his  son  came  in.  He 
was  slightly  confused  as  he  began  to  account  again 
for  Hose's  appearance,  but  Mr.  Philipps  Wynne  cut 
him  short,  by  addressing  his  wife,  and  telling  her 
that  breakfast  had  been  waiting  half  an  hour,  and 
tliat  they  were  getting  later  and  later  every  day. 
Wlien  he  perceived  R(»e,  however,  he  also  began  to 
talk  of  Alfred  Johnnes,  to  her  great  annoyance.  He 
was  a  genuine  Welshman,  choleric  and  independent^ 
and  waa  as  resolute  as  his  father  was  timid. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Mervyn.  What  has  become 
of  yoor  father?  I  have  just  been  looking  for  him, 
and  can't  find  him.  What  does  he  think  of  Alfred 
Johnnes  ?" 

"My  father  was  at  home  when  I  left,"  replied 
KoHe. 

"  After  all,  Rebecca  was  ten  miles  away  last  night, 
and  actually  destroyed  New  Inn  gate,  while  every- 
body, abroad  and  at  home,  expected  her  here.  What 
verdict  do  yon  think  the  cowardly  jury  have  pro- 
nounced in  the  caae  of  the  old  woman  who  was  surely 
murdered  at  Tyg¥ryn?  They  have  brought  it  in 
'  sufiusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.'  And  I  'U  answer 
for  it,  the  poor  soul  had  no  brain." 

"  Oh,  FliilippB,  yon  are  unjust  to  the  poor  woman, 
you  an  indeed.  I  have  seen  her,  and  a  very  civil- 
spoken  iroman  she  was.  I  dare  say  the  jury  were 
right." 

"They  were  a  shocking  set  of  cowards,  and  we 
haven't  a  man  with  a  conscience,  gentle  or  simple,  in 
the  county.     I,  at  least,  won't  yield  a  jot  to  them." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  return  to  the  children," 
said  Mrs.  Wynne  to  Rose,  and  she  gladly  escaped. 

In  spite  of  his  father  and  Mr.  MervjTi*s  remon- 
strances, Philipps  W\Tinc  summoned  Alfred  Johnnes 
for  using  threatening  language  to  Madoc  the  corporal 
Ho  also  summoned  many  of  his  specials  as  witnesses, 
Mr.  Merv>Ti  amongst  them,  as  w^ell  as  the  corporal. 
He  got  nothing  but  ill-repute  for  his  pains.  There 
was  no  one  but  Madoc  who  had  seen  Alfred  Johnnes, 


and  while  boldly  swearing  to  this  fact,  he  dcclarei 
that  he  knew  the  young  man  well,  and  that  it  was 
all  a  hoax.  Mr.  Mer\'yn  was  the  only  other  witnesi 
who  acknowledged  to  haWng  even  recognised  hi 
voice,  and  the  charge  was  considered  as  not  suffi 
ciently  substantiated.  In  truth,  the  magistrates 
with  the  single  exception*  of  Philippe  Wynne,  wen 
as  much  frightened  as  the  farmers,  and  glad  to  le 
the  young  man  ofL 

Alfred  Johnnes  himself  appeared  bold  and  nncon 
cemed,  and  laughed  at  the  whole  affisdr,  just  as  ht 
had  done  at  all  the  scrapes  he  had  got  into  ever  sino 
he  was  bom. 

He  managed  to  fall  in  with  Rose  as  he  rode  home 
wards  after  his  case  had  been  dismissed.  She  hac 
passed  the  turnpike  and  the  cut  to  the  lake,  so,  hat 
she  wished  to  escape  from  him,  she  could  not  hav< 
managed  it.  He  dismounted,  as  usual,  and  com 
poeedly  walked  by  her  side  through  the  village,  anc 
as  fiir  as  the  by-road  witli  its  hawthorn  hedges  thai 
led  to  her  home.  He  was  reckoned  the  best-looking 
young  man  in  the  parish,  and  was  greatly  admired 
by  the  fair  sex.  He  was  over  thirt}',  and  had,  there- 
fore, had  some  experience  of  female  adulation,  which, 
together  with  his  mother's  injudicious  training,  had 
tended  to  give  him  a  good  opinion  of  himself.  Bui 
Philipps  Wynne  did  not  admire  him  as  much  a£ 
did  the  ladies.  Indeed,  ihcy  had  had  so  many  passes 
at  arms  on  so  many  subjects,  that  they  cordially  dis- 
liked  one  another.  But  for  the  old  squire,  JohnncE 
would  have  been  summoned  more  than  once  befon 
for  fishing  in  preserved  waters,  and  shooting  pre- 
served game  ;  and  the  worldly-wise  advised  him  U 
be  more  cautious,  and  to  keep  a  dviUer  tongue  in  hif 
head. 

"It  has  been  a  great  cry  and  little  wool,  Misi 
Mervyn,"  said  he  to  Rose.  "  They  were  all  on  mj 
side.  I  mustn't  ride  a  white  horse  any  more,  or  al 
the  country  will  take  me  for  Rebecca.  How  fas^ 
you  walk  I    Why,  Snowball  can't  keep  up  with  you.' 

"  I  am  in  a  huny.  It  was  a  pity  you  should  hav< 
played  such  a  trick,  and  Egain  so  ill,"  returned  Rose 
meaningly.  "  You  used  to  be  kind  to  £gain  and  olc 
Madoc." 

Johnnes  frowned,  for  he  did  not  like  the  hit  H< 
had  spent  much  of  his  time  a  few  years  previously  a' 
the  turnpike  with  the  corporal,  listening  to  his  storiet 
of  the  battles  he  had  fought  Egain  was  then  t 
blight^  handsome  girl,  about  his  own  age,  and  they, 
too,  had  been  on  familiar  terms. 

"Egain  wants  rousing.  Dr.  Griffiths  says  she 
gives  way,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"Dr.  Griffiths  told  mother,  on  the  contrary,  thai 
she  wants  quiet,"  returned  Rose.  "  We  think  thai 
if  the  rioters  really  came  to  Llnnsant  gate  they  woulc 
kill  her.  We  would  have  her  with  us  but  she  will 
not  leave  her  parents." 

"  Why  do  you  call  them  rioters^  Miss  Mervyn  ?  " 

"  I^cause  they  make  a  riot." 

"  At  any  rate,  they  do  good  with  their  rioting,  ai 
you  call  it.     More  than  half  the  gates  ^-ill  be  pu 
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down,  and  the  poor  won^  have  to  pay  their  last 
Nothing  for  bringiiig  home  a  hundred  of  coal  in  a 
donkey-cart.'' 

"And  the  rick-boming,  and  the  anonymouB  letters, 
and  the  effigies,  and  the  pretended  ghosts,  Mr.  Alfred  ? 
Sorely  people  who  work  by  night  to  do  mischief  are 
cowards!" 

"I  call  them  brave  men,  Miss  Mervyn,  who  put 
down  abuses,  whether  by  night  or  by  day.  Thank 
yoor  father,  with  my  compliments,  for  swearing  to 
my  voice." 

"  He.  could  not  help  it,  you  know,  because  he 
heard  old  Madoc  call  you  by  name,  and  heard  aM 
you  said  distinctly.  He  was  very  sorry,  and  I 
scarcely  think  he  would  have  done  it  but  for  mother." 

**I  wish  there  were  no  such  things  as  mothers. 
They  plague  the  life  out  of  one.  I  wouldn't  have 
yoQiB  for  a  thousand  pounds ;   and  mine 's  such  a 

Bcnde  that  she  can  get  no  one  to  live  with  her." 
Ashe  said  this  they  reached  the  turning,  and  Hose, 

with  an  indignant  glance  and  hasty  good  evening, 

left  the  young  man,  who  re-mounted,  set  spurs  to 

his  hone,  and  tore  up  the  hill. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  VICAR  AND  THE  BISHOP. 

Whex  Rose  reached  home  she  found  Mr.  Edwardes 
vith  her  mother,  who  had  for  many  years  felt  her 
>  greatest  consolation  and  support  in  conversation  with 
I  W  pastor.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  though  not 
what  is  called  "a  model  clergyman,"  by  people  who 
wooki  have  their  parish  parson  made  to  order  after 
mne  pattern  of  their  owtl  He  was  plain  and  out- 
■poken  hoth  in  public  and  private  discourse,  and  was 
never  known  to  flinch  from  what  he  considered  his 
'ittty  from  any  fear  of  persons.  He  was,  moreover, 
tt  doqnent  and  powerful  preacher. 

It  was  rumoured  that  his  reputation  had  reached 
^  ears  of  the  bishop,  and  his  flock  trembled  lest  he 
ihoald  leave  them  for  some  more  important  cure. 
Bat  be  was  not  ambitious,  and  was  quite  content 
with  Lhmsant,  the  income  of  which  was  barely  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  he  spent  amongst  the  poor.  He 
Wis  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  but  was  accounted  a 
<»nfirmed  bachelor,  and  what  was  still  more  remark- 
ahle^  he  had  never  been  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  any  young  lady. 

"My  heart  is  in  my  sacred  calling,"  he  would  say, 
when  friends  jested,  as  friends  will ;  yea,  even  the 
clerical :  for  all  enjoy  the  relaxation  of  an  occasional 

joke- 
In  addition  to  his  parochial  duties,  Mr.  Edwardes 
had  undertaken  to  prepare  his  nephew  for  college. 
This  had  led  Mrs.  Mervyn  to  sound  her  husband 
eonoeming  his  plans  for  their  son ;  and  finding  he 
had  none  beyond  work  at  Llynhafod,  she  had,  by  a 
peraeveranoe  irritating  to  him,  induced  him,  with 
nmch  difficolty,  to  ask  Mr.  Edwardes  to  receive  and 
instruct  him  with  Edgar.     She  had  herself  taught 


him  up  to  this  stage  of  the  educational  ladder.  Being 
a  woman  of  determination,  she  afterwards  gained, 
by  quiet  resolution  rather  than  influence,  another 
advantage  over  husband  and  son,  and  managed  that 
her  idol,  Llcwellen,  should  go  with  Edgar  Edwrardes 
to  college. 

But  she  knew  full  well  that  Llewellen  pined  for  a 
military  life  ;  and,  even  could  a  commission  have  been 
procured  for  him,  she  would  never  have  given  her 
consent  to  his  entering  the  army.  She  was  aware 
that  a  commission  was  out  of  the  question  without 
citlier  influence  or  money,  and  slie  had,  of  course  told 
liim  so.  He  had  submitted  cheerfully.  But  now 
that  the  soldiers  had  actually  arrived  in  South  Wales, 
and  were  quartered  in  the  county  town,  she  dreaded 
lest  the  fever  might  return,  and  her  son  be  even 
tempted  to  enlist.  He  must  encounter  them,  for  they 
were  on  the  track  of  the  Rebeccaites,  and  sunmioned  to 
suppress  them.  She  only  prayed  that  Llansant  gate 
might  be  spared,  and  the  red-coats  kept  from  the 
inmiediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  to  Madoc  the 
corporal's  stories  of  battles  and  sieges  that  her  boy  *6 
military  ardour  was  in  part  due,  and  she  owed  him  a 
grudge  for  his  influence. 

It  was  of  these  important  matters  she  and  Mr. 
Edwardes  were  talking  when  Rose  joined  them.  He 
merely  smiled  at  the  fair  girl  when  she  entered,  and 
pursued  the  subject ;  but  it  was  instantly  changed  by 
Mrs.  Mer\'yn,  when  shortly  afterwards  her  husband 
came  in. 

"Mr.  Edwardes  brings  an  invitation,"  she  said, 
hastily. 

"I  want  some  of  you  to  come  with  me  to  the 
opening  of  Llangoch  church  on  Friday  next,"  said 
Mr.  Edwardes  to  MerN-yn.  "  The  bishop  is  to  preach 
in  Welsh*  He,  an  Englishman,  has  taught  himself 
our  language,  to  remove  a  blot  on  our  Church." 

"  Why  can't  we  have  Welsh  bishops  ?  "  grumbled 
Mervyn  ;  *'  I  do  not  like  the  English  well  enough  to 
care  to  hear  him." 

"  Oh,  father  ! "  ejaculated  Rose,  glancing  at  her 
mother,  "  I  am  to  have  a  holiday  on  Friday  ;  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  bisliop.  Father — mother — I  wish  we 
could  all  go  !  Do  come  for  once,  dear  mother ! " 

Mrs.  Mer>'yn  shook  her  head.  She  had  never  been 
five  miles  from  Llansant  since  her  marriage. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  preachifying  all  day,"  said 
Mr.  Mer>'yn.     "  When  do  you  preach,  Edwardes  ?  " 

"  I  am  to  preach  in  the  evening,"  returned  the  vicar, 
modestly.  "  There  are  to  be  two  sermons.  Jenkins 
of  Penycraig  is  to  preach  the  first." 

"  He  will  be  an  hour  and  half,  you  an  hour,  the 
service  half  an  hour,  the  singing  nobody  knows  how 
long;  we  shouldn't  get  home  till  midnight" 

''  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  late,"  returned  Mr. 
Edwardes.     "But  you  will  be  spiritually  benefited." 

"  Aye,  tliat  is  as  may-be.  Do  you  really  wish  to  go. 
Rose?" 

"  Yes,  if  mother  has  no  objection,"  replied  Rose. 

"  Then  we  will  think  it  over,  parson,"  concluded 
Mer\'yn. 
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THE   QUIVER 


The  result  of  his  meditation  was  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  Mr.  Mervyn  drove  Rose  and  the  vicar 
to  the  opening  of  Llangoch  church  in  his  dog-cart. 

Rose  spent  a  day  after  her  o^^n  heart  She  was 
deeply  religious  as  well  as  romantic,  and  never  tired 
of  the  long  sermons  her  country*s  clergy  loved  to  pour 
out ;  nor  did  she  complain,  despite  her  susceptibility, 
of  the  exceeding  energy  of  their  voices  and  move- 
ments. It  was,  however,  new  life  to  her  to  listen  to 
the  measured,  chosen,  sonorous,  thoughtful  discourse 
of  the  bishop.  While  the  multitude  was,  perhaps, 
seeking  for  flaws  in  his  pronunciation  and  accentua- 
tion of  a  foreign  and  difficult  language,  she  sat 
entranced,  her  white  face  upturned  to  his,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  lips  slightly  parted.  Her  father,  who 
sat  by  her  side,  was  also  deeply  interested,  and  whis- 
pered to  her  more  than  once  that  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  lordship  to  be  English.  Indeed,  such  was 
the  general  verdict ;  for  the  bisliop  had  mastered  the 
language  so  that  liis  shortcomings  were  but  slight, 
and  they  were  readily  condoned,  since  he  was  the 
only  bishop  who  had  preached  in  Welsh  for  many 
generations.  As  Rose  contemplated  his  massive  fore- 
head, deep  grey  eyes,  and  firm,  calm  mouth,  she 
thought  of  the  learned  research  and  vast  powers  of 
the  man,  and  wished — oh,  how  she  wished  ! — ^that 
she  might  know  him.  To  be  acquainted  with  the 
great  and  good  was  one  of  the  many  dreams  of  her 
life. 

"  If  only  I  might  be  in  tlie  same  room  with  him  ! " 
she  thought 

This  wish  was  gratified  ;  for  when  the  morning 
service  was  over  Mr.  Edwardes  joined  her  and  her 
father,  and  offered  to  take  care  of  her  while  Mr.  Mer- 
vyn went  to  meet  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  made 
an  appointment 

"  Well,"  said  Mervyn,  "  I  must  say  your  bishop 
has  done  capitally.  He  must  have  had  good  instruc- 
tors— better  than  that  former  bishop  who  couldn't 
master  the  language.  *  Put  your  right  reverend 
tongue  into  your  episcopal  teeth,  and  hiss  like  a 
goose,*  said  his  teacher.  But  even  some  of  the  uchs 
and  Us  I  heard  to-day  might  be  mended." 

"  I  could  desire  nothing  better,"  said  Mr.  Edwardes. 
"  This  way.  Rose." 

She  followed  him  through  the  dense  crowd  that 
thronged  the  churchyard,  remaining  at  a  little  dis- 
tance as  he  stopped  to  speak  to  one  after  another  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  who  congratulated  him  on 
having  found  a  fair  friend  at  last.  But  he  went 
direct  to  his  object,  which  was  to  ask  the  clergyman's 
wife  to  give  Rose  some  luncheon  at  the  vicarage.  She 
readily  consented,  with  the  proviso  of  "  if  there  is 
room."  Rose  drew  back  instinctively  with  "  Indeed,  I 
would  rather  not  intrude."  But  as  there  was  no  time 
for  i>arley,  to  the  vicarage  she  went  Luncheon  was 
prepared  there  for  the  bishop,  his  clergy,  and  such  of 
their  immediate  friends  as  were  present  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  church,  and  a  seat  was  found  for  Rose. 
Thanks  to  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Edwardes,  she  was 
actually  at  the  table  laid  for  tlie  principal  guests,  in 


the  same  room  with  the  bishop  ;  for  the  other  roomi 
were  also  full  of  people.  She  had  Mr.  Edwardes  by 
her  side,  and  therefore,  although  she  felt  shy,  she  wac 
sufficiently  self-possessed — that  is  to  say,  she  forgot 
self  in  her  desire  to  hear  what  flowed  from  the  lips  oi 
the  eminent  historian  and  divine. 

She  only  caught  a  few  words,  for  he  did  not  speak 
much,  and  what  he  said  was  to  those  near  him  ;  but 
she  was  content.  Something  that  passed,  however^ 
brought  Mr.  Edwardes  prominently  forward,  and 
for  a  few  minutes,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him. 
During  his  brief  answer,  the  bishop  turned  towards 
him,  and  met  Rose's  earnest  gaze.  He  smiled — ^per- 
haps in  return  for  tlie  admiration  it  expressed — ^per- 
haps at  her  exceeding  fairness.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
many  eyes  were  turned  towards  her,  and  amongst 
them  those  of  old  Mr..  Wynne  and  a  gentleman  wbo 
sat  beside  him.  He  nodded  kindly  to  her,  and  she 
bowed  in  return,  then,  in  much  real  timidity  turned 
her  eyes  upon  her  untouched  plate. 

"Who  is  she?"  whispered  Mr.  Wynne's  com- 
panion. 

"  Miss  Mervyn.  The  daughter  of  a  neighbour  of 
mine,"  replied  that  gentleman,  with  kindly  tact 

When  the  attention  of  the  company  was  with- 
drawn from  Mr.  Edwardes,  Rose  looked  up  again, 
but  it  was  to  meet  the  gaze  of  Mr.  Wynne's  friend, 
who  had,  like  the  bishop,  deep,  thoughtful,  intelligent 
eyes,  but  who  could  not,  like  his  lordship,  be  engaged 
in  the  sacred  ministry  because  he  wore  a  moustache, 
the  sign,  in  those  days,  of  the  soldier. 

If  Rose  had  any  curiosity  concerning  him  it  was 
gratified,  for  a  soldier  in  full  regimentals  came  ir 
and  presented  him  with  a  paper,  which  caused  hioc 
to  leave  at  once,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  thi 
rest  of  the  party. 

As  Mr.  Mervyn  suspected,  it  was  night  before  thi 
numerous  services  were  over.  He  was  obliged  U 
wait  for  Mr.  Edwardes,  consequently  it  was  nearly 
midnight  when  they  approached  Llansant  parish. 
It  was  a  moonless  night,  though  not  absolutely  dark, 
and  Mervyn  kept  his  mare  at  a  good  pace.  But  she 
suddenly  started  and  shied,  which  was  such  an 
unusual  proceeding  on  her  part,  that  he  pulled  her 
up,  assured  that  something  was  wrong.  They  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  Manorsant,  near  Mr.  Wynne's 
salmon  weir ;  the  road  ran  by  the  river,  and  the 
noise  of  the  rushing  waters  drowned  other  sound,  if 
there  were  any. 

"  I  see  something  white  amongst  the  trees ! "  ex- 
claimed Rose,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  weir. 

They  all  gazed  through  the  intermediate  gloom  at 
the  spot  indicated,  and  felt  sure  that  they  distin- 
guished both  movement  and  light  on  and  about  the  river. 

"It  is  Rebecca  destroying  one  of  her  bugbears," 
said  Mervyn,  coaxing  his  mare  onwards  till  they 
neared  the  obnoxious  weir.  "  Philipps  Wynne  will 
preserve  the  fish,  and  what  else  can  he  expect  from 
poor  souls  who  have  made  a  living  by  seUing  it  ?  " 

"  Obedience  to  the  laws,"  replied  the  vicar. 

"  Obedience  is  very  well  when  one  has  enough  to 
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eaty"  grumbled  Mr.  MervyiL     "  Philipps  Wynne  has 
his  BiUmon,  and  gradges  the  peasant  his  trout" 

"I  cannot  believe  they  are  his  tenants,  or  my 
parishioners^**  said  Mr.  Edwardes,  who  had  a  child- 
like faith  in  his  flock. 

"Every  man  jack  of  *em  probably,"  laughed 
Mervyn,  who,  next  to  the  pleasure  he  took  in  provok- 
ing his  wife,  delighted  in  teasing  the  \'icar. 

"Then  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  their  sin  to 
them,**  exclaimed  Mr  Edwardes,  suddenly  rising  from 
bia  seat  at  the  back  of  the  dog-cart,  and  jumping 
ironi  it  to  the  road. 


"  Don*t  be  an  oaf,  Edwardes  !**  cried  Mervyn,  while 
Rose  uttered  a  little  cry. 

At  the  same  moment  the  uproar  of  the  waters 
increased  ;  and  Mervyn  knew  that  part  of  the  weir, 
at  least,  must  be  destroyed.  Edwardes  went  straight 
to  the  spot  where  he  saw  the  moving  white  figures  ; 
and  MervjTi  began  to  wish  that  he  had  kept  his 
tongue  between  Ids  teeth  instead  of  letting  it  loose 
for  a  stupid  joke.  He  had,  indeed,  often  to  repent 
of  that  latent  spirit  of  mischief  tliat  had  been  bom 
with  him. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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OB,   NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  USED  IN  THE  TEACHING   OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


>ARN.  A  bam  (i.e.,  a  covered  building 
in  which  the  produce  of  the  ground  lb 
stored)  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord  on 
three  difTerent  occasions. 

1.  In  the  sermon  on  the  mount  (St. 
Matt  TL  26)  we  are  reminded  that  the  fowls  of  the  air 
have  no  bam  in  which  to  store  up  a  large  supply  of 
food,  aod  yet  their  food  never  fails ;  the  providence  of 
God  SQpplies  it  from  day  to  day.  There  is  a  lesson 
here  for  Christians — a  lesson  of  faith  and  trust  If 
God  provides  for  birds,  how  much  more  for  men. 
"Are ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? "  "  Take,  there- 
fore, no  thought  for  the  morrow."  This  is  our  Lord^s 
amclarion.  But  we  should  notice  that  the  English 
words  do  not  quite  accurately  represent  the  original, 
which  means  rather  ''be  not  over  anxious,"  or,  in 
Btte  homely  English,  "  do  not  worry  yourselves " 
»hoat  the  future.  It  is  not  prudence,  or  forethouglit, 
whidi  is  here  condemned,  bit  that  restless  anxiety 
*hont  the  future  which  takes  off  attention  from  the 
<lBtie8  of  the  present  The  remedy  for  this  is  to 
remember  that  we  are  in  Grod's  care,  He  will  give  us 
what  18  best  from  time  to  time,  and  no  plans  for  the 
fitore  can  possibly  succeed  without  His  permission. 

2.  The  second  reference  to  bams  is  in  the  parable 
^rf  the  rich  fool  (St  Luke  xiL  18),  who  is  represented 
«  hnilding  large  bams  wherein  to  store  his  goods. 
This  man  fell  into  the  mistake  against  which  our 
">rd  gave  the  caution  we  have  just  been  considering. 
He  was  so  anxious  to  make  abundant  proNdsion  for 
the  fatare,  that  he  made  an  entirely  selfish  use  of 
what  God  had  given  hiuL  He  kept  it  all  for  himself. 
This  saems  to  be  the  meaning  of  ver.  21,  where  he  is 
<i«8cribed  as  laying  up  treasure  for  himself,  but  not 
°^  rich  towards  God.  His  bams,  full  of  earthly 
^'•Mwe,  were  of  no  use  when  the  words  were  spoken, 

^  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee." 

The  teaching  intended  to  be  given  in  this  parable 
18  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  we  saw  to  be 
^▼eyed  in  onr  Lord's  reference  to  bags  (see  under 

^1.  There  we  were  reminded  that  worldly 
I'^'^Bcwions  will  one  day  £all  from  us  ;  here  it  is  sug- 
S^^  to  OS  to  remember  that  we  shall  be  taken  from 
^^    Therefore  we  moat  provide  for  tiiat  time  of 


separation,  wc  must  make  such  use  of  the  things  of 
this  world  and  of  the  opportunities  wliich  God  has 
given  us  that  we  may  have  "treasure  in  heaven" 
which  \*'ill  endure  beyond  this  life. 

And  this  teaching  is  not  for  the  rich  only,  but  also 
for  those  whom  the  world  does  not  call  "  riclu"  The 
poor  man  who  lives  for  this  world  only  witliout  any 
preparation  for  the  next,  makes  tlie  same  mistake  as 
the  rich  man  who  is  not  "  rich  towards  Grod." 

3.  In  the  parable  of  the  tares,  a  bam  is  referred  to 
as  a  place  of  safety.  "Gather  the  wheat  unto  my 
bam,"  is  the  command  given  by  the  householder, 
and  not  till  then  is  it  perfectly  safe.  It  is  not  safe 
when  it  lb  sown,  the  seed  may  fail ;  it  is  not  safe 
when  it  is  growing,  it  may  be  blighted  before  it  comes 
to  maturity  ;  but  when  it  lb  stored  in  the  bam  it  is 
subject  to  no  further  danger.  So  it  is  with  the 
Christian  in  the  life  of  this  world,  he  is  beset  by 
constant  dangers,  temptations  from  within  and  from 
without,  but  when  by  the  help  of  God  he  has  passed 
through  these  in  safety  he  will  be  safe  for  ever  in  the 
bam  of  Gk>d,  the  heaven  of  eternal  peace. 

In  an  agricultural  country  like  ours  a  bam  is  a 
familiar  object ;  henceforth  let  it  be  a  silent  preacher 
oftener  than  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  let  it 
remind  us  of  the  threefold  lesson  which  our  Lord's 
references  to  it  convey. 

Beam.  St  Matt  viL  3.  "Why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest 
not  tlie  beam  that  is  in  thine  ovm.  eye  ?  " 

In  this  verse  our  Lord  was  probably  making  use  of 
a  Jewish  proverb  to  call  attention  to  the  folly  of 
which  men  are  guilty  in  forming  their  judgment  of 
their  neighbours.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  commonest  object  in  life  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  most  important 
teaching.  The  contrast  is  great  between  a  "  mete," 
and  a  "beam,"  a  little  speck  of  dust,  and  a  large 
piece  of  wood — one  would  suppose  the  beam  was  the 
easier  to  be  seen  ;  one  would  think  that  a  little  fault 
(which  is  represented  by  the  mote)  would  be  sooner 
passed  over  than  a  great  sin  (which  is  represented  by 
the  beam).     But  it  is  not  so  ;  the  experience  of  life 
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correi^ponds  to  the  teaching  of  thi^  pjirahle,  as  wc 
mav  call  it.  We  discover  our  n»*i''liUuir>'  littU- 
failings  much  sooner  than  our  own  «iirat  uiios  ;  ami 
we  make  m(»re  of  them  to<>.  In  otlier  matters  wc* 
should  soon  nee  the  alwurditv  of  ^mch  conduct,  wc 
should  laugh  at  one  who  was  dcfortnod,  if  wi*  liranl 
him  remarking  upon  some  •*light  Inxlily  il«*f»Mt  in 
another  man.  We  wcjuiler  Imw  David  cnuM  luu*.- 
failed  to  .ssee  a  ]ucturo  of  himself  in  Nathan's  parahlo 
(sec  2  Sam.  xii.),  an<l  vol  it  is  the  nunnionest  tiling' 
in  tlie  world  fi>r  a  man  td  Ik*  ijuitc  Mind  ti>  his  \^\\\\ 
spiritual  defects,  hut  very  quick  in  disci ivcriii;,'  tliosc 
of  others. 

Our  Lord  woidd  have  us  iH'M  severe  in  jud<rin;_' 
oursch^H,  mot-t  careful  in  trying  to  know  oui'  oi'-n 
besetting  sin**.  We  (h>  not  always  know  the  circum- 
stjinces  and  temptations  of  othrr  men,  wc  cannot 
therefore  tell  what  allowance  is  to  ho  mad«r  for  their 
defects,  nor  can  we  siiy  that  if  we  had  hecn  in  their 
position  we  should  not  have  fallen  into  greater  sins. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  more  determined  men  are 
in  resisting  temjitation  thcm>5elves,  the  less  iinliued 
they  will  Ihi  to  judg(?  hardly  of  the  falls  of  others. 
To  be  severe  (m  the  sins  of  others  is  no  sign  of  a  tnic 
Christian.  It  is  rather  a  sign  of  pride  and  self- 
ignorance.  We  sliall  do  muc.'h  njore  to  reform  our 
neighbours  hy  our  example  than  by  our  criticisms. 
To  set  alnrnt  reforming  our  own  lives  will  he  the 
surest  way  to  gain  an  influence  over  others.  Satire 
does  but  wound,  it  is  love  that  heals. 

Bed.  Bushel.  We  may  consider  these  two 
words  together  because  they  are  mentioned  together 
by  our  Lord,  and  because  each  is  referred  to  by  Ilim, 
with  a  view  to  the  enforcing  the  same  lesson.  In  St. 
Mark  iv.  21,  He  asks  the  question.  "Is  a  candle 
brought  to  be  i)ut  under  a  bushel  or  under  a  l>cd  ?  " 
Wc  find  the  same  illustration  in  a  slightly  different 
form  in  St.  Matt.  v.  15,  St.  TiUke  viii.  10,  and  xi. 
33.  The  words  of  St.  Luke  viii.  16,  explain  what 
He  meant  by  putting  a  canclle  under  a  bushel,  He  is 
there  recorded  to  have  said,  "  No  man,  w  hen  he  hath 
lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  vcs^cl.^'    A  bushel 


was  originally  a  measure,  but  the  name  of  the 
measure  came  afterwards  to  be  usc*l  more  generally 
to  destrribe  any  small  vessel.  The  effect  therefore  of 
jmtting  a  light  un<ler  a  vessel  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  jiutting  it  under  a  bed,  in  either  case  no 
iKsnelit  would  Ih)  ^lerived  from  it.  Our  Lonrs  re- 
ference is  intended  to  remind  people  that  no  man 
Would  1k'  s4»  foolish  as  to  light  a  candle  for  the 
j)uq)ose  «)f  concealing  it,  but  rather  to  put  it  in  a 
place  where  its  light  would  l>e  of  use  to  men 
around. 

Tin*  sjdritual  meaning  of  this  illustration  is  put 
verv  i>lainlv  bv  our  Lord  Himself  in  St.  Matt.  v.  16, 
**  Let  your  light  so  shine  l>efore  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven."  The  "light"  here  spoken  of  is,  n^j  doabt, 
His  teaching,  or  perhaps  rather  the  effect  of  His  teach- 
ing in  the  Christian  life.  He  would  remind  us  that 
our  religion  is  not  a  thing  to  be  kejit  as  between 
CJod  and  ourselves  ;  it  is  to  have  its  inlluence  on  the 
world,  or  at  least  on  that  |K)rtion  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  must  let  the  people  around  xlb 
know  that  we  arc  li^^ng  Christian  lives,  not 
neces-sarily  by  tailing  about  religion,  but  by  being 
religious  ;  if  our  actions  are  regulated  by  Christian 
nu)tives,  people  will  soon  discover  it  for  themselves. 
But  if  wc  are  ashamed  to  let  this  l)e  known,  ashamed 
to  let  people  see  that  we  mean  to  be  good  Christians, 
then  wc  shall  7iot  be  letting  our  light  shine  before 
men.  But  rather  we  shall  l)e  acting  like  those  who 
would  put  a  lighted  candle  under  cover,  and  conceal 
its  light. 

It  Is  very  important  that  those  who  are  trving  to 
live  Christian  lives  should  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
elibiis  they  are  making,  and  yet  we  all  naturally 
sluink  from  ridicule,  and  wicked  and  thoughtless 
jicople  will  be  sure  to  laugh  at  us.  We  must  pray 
God  to  make  us  brave,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
solenni  words  of  Christ  in  another  i)lace  "  Whosoever 

shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  w  ords 

Of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  a.sluimed  when 
He  Cometh  in  the  glory  of  Ids  Father  with  the  holy 
angels  "  (St.  Mark  >-iii.  38.) 


SOUTHWARDS. 


MOTHER  sang  to  her  sleeping  child, 
A  song  full  of  hope  and  fear — 
"  Oh,  where  has  your  father  gone,  my  child. 
And  where  has  he  gone,  my  dear  ? 
He  sailed  away  to  the  southern  land, 

He  sailed  ere  the  spring  was  here  ; 
But  now  the  summer  has  nearly  gone, 

'Tis  time  that  his  sliip  drew  near. 

"  And  why  does  he  stay  so  long,  my  sweet, 
And  why  does  he  stay,  my  dear  ? 

I  watch  till  my  eyes  are  blind  with  tears. 
And  my  heart  is  sick  with  fear. 


Ah  me  I  for  the  wind  that  blows  so  fair. 
Ah  me  !  for  the  sun  so  bright  ; 

Oh,  bring  him  back  to  our  tender  care. 
Oh,  rest  on  his  sail  so  white  ! 

".Wliat  will  he  say  when  he  comes,  my  dear, 
And  what  will  he  say,  my  sweet  ? 

He  11  shout  with  joy  when  he  sees  us  both, 
And  hasten  his  eager  feet. 

He  *11  tell  us  tales  of  the  far-off  lands — 
The  far-off  lands  so  bright ; 

Oh,  for  the  sight  of  his  ship  to-day  I 

The  sound  of  his  voice  to-night ! " 

Rra. 
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A    CUP    OF    COLD    WATER: 

A  STORY  OP  THE  HUGUEKOT  MASSACRE  IN  FRAHCE. 


CIIAPTER  IL 
DULL,  heavy,  throbbing  pain  in  her  head, 
a  Bickening  odour  of  damp  straw  anil 
dirt,  theec  were  the  aensotiona  whith 
greeted  Elizabeth's  return  to  life  and 
conBciouEUCBB.  Opening  her  ayes,  heavy 
irith  pain  and  weaknesB,  she  tiied  to  find 
out  where  she  was.  She  was  lyi^E  o°  ^c 
upon  a  heap  of  Btraw.  She  tried  to 
her  head,  but  the  pain  was  ho  intolerable  that 
«be  put  her  hand  up  to  it,  and  found  that  it  was 
laadaged  np  as  if  she  hod  received  a  wound.  It 
wH  too  dark  for  her  to  see  where  ithe  was,  bat  open- 
ag  her  eyes  once  more,  she  perceived  &xed  against 
the  vail  a  large  wooden  cross,  then  all  the  cvente  of 
Ike  past  night  came  rushing  into  her  mind,  and  she 
dinddered  with  horror  and  fear. 

Still,  throngh  the  hot  heavy  night  come  the  some 
oafinou  of  groans,  shrieks,  and  shouts,  although 
dfT  leemcd  at  some  distance.  Poor  Elizabeth's 
kmt  and  fear  were  so  great  that  she  could  not 
deem  *o  "^^  watched  the  friendly  glimmer  of  light 
■Mdi  came  through  the  casement,  growing  gradually 
•tRDger  and  etronger,  one  moment  longing  for  the 
l»J  to  come,  and  the  next  feeling  as  if  the  darkness 
*M  her  only  refngo  from  her  enemies. 

When  at  last  morning  dawned,  she  was  tossing 
iratkssly  to  and  fro,  burning  with  fever,  and  living 
iS  the  late  horrors  over  again  in  her  delirious  fancy. 
"Witer,  water  !  Who  had  the  cup  of  water  •  I 
m  H  tbinty.  Oh,  he  '11  kill  me  1 "  she  was  saying. 
"Fnr  nothing,  mademoiselle  ;  drink,  and  fear  no- 
flng.  We  will  take  care  of  you."  So  said  the  old 
nata  (M^re  Nanette),  whoso  acquaintance  we  have 
nde  before. 

Bit  the  poor  girl  ranlblcil  off  again,  shrinking  and 
AiTBing  in  her  fear  of  the  horrid  fancies  that  occu- 
l<ed  her  biain. 

fcT  some  daya  the  fever  continued  to  rage,  and 
"nalmost  by  a  mimclo  (for  she  had  had  no  doctor 
<"  me  her)  a  deep  and  refrefihing  sleep  fell  upon  her. 
"Hush !  pray  be  silent,  monsieur." 
"ViTiy,  what  is  the  matter  T" 
'Hy  niece  ia  lying  sick  of  fever  in  the  next  room, 
•Wrienr." 

"Come,  then,  Jacqacti,  I  ^U  give  her  something 
'('Que  her,  for  yoa  know  well  that  I  have  some  skill 
hsujeiy." 

'Unosieiu'  ia  too  good  ;  but  I  will  go  and  ace  if 
"*  cbilil  ia  awake,"  said  Nanette's  voice,  hastily. 
Qiabtth  was  nwalce,  anil  overheard  the  foregoing 
"<'<muion,  without  noderatonding  that  it  referred 

"Kuie,  a  good  gentleman  is  coming  to  seo  thee, 
^:  imember  I  am  thy  grandmother,  and  Jacques, 
'^  •oUtr,  my  Mn,  ia  thy  uncle."    Elixabetb  waa 


dreadfully  puzzled.  What  could  this  meant  Why 
did  this  woman  coll  her  Mario  >  Where  had  she 
seen  her  before  !  All  these  thoughts  chased  each 
other  through  her  brain,  weakened  by  iJlnesa  and 
the  terror  she  bad  suffered  beforehand. 

But  she  was  too  weak  to  speuk,  so  that  Nanette, 
taking  her  silence  for  consent,  left  the  room,  return- 
ing the  next  moment  with  the  atranger. 

"There  is  no  fever  here,"  said  he,  touching  her 
white  face. 

"  No.  monsieur,  the  child  has  just  awakened  from  a 
long  sleep,  but  she  was  in  a  liigh  fever  yeaterday," 

"  Your  grandchild,  I  think  you  said !  "  oaked  the 
stranger. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  old  woman,  ea^ly  ; 
"  a  poor  orphan  whom  we  have  taken  to  bring  up 
with  us." 

"  She  b  not  at  all  like  you  or  your  son,"  continued 
the  gentleman,  gazing  with  strange  peqilcxity  at  the 
pale  little  face. 

"No,  monaieur  has  observed  it;  her  mother  waa 
nurac  to  the  children  of  one  of  the  court  ladies,  and 
was  always  so  much  finer  and  grander  than  we  are," 
explained  the  old  woman,  looking  wamingly  at 
EUzabeth. 

Poor  Elizabetli  felt  very  perplexed,  was  she  dream- 
ing ?     She  opened  her  lips  to  speak. 

"  Where  ami!"  she  uttered  feebly. 

"Hush,  petite  1"  said  Nanette  ;  then  turning  to 
the  stranger,  "  Monaieur  sees  she  ia  losing  her  wits 

"  Don't  talk,  my  child,"  said  he  to  Elizabeth,  stiU 
with  tlie  same  puzzled  expression  Btruggling  througli 
his  countenance.  "  Give  her  some  broth,  my  good 
woman,  and  let  her  go  to  sleep  ;  she  will  soon  be 
well  now." 

Nanette  obeyed  these  directions,  and  Elizabeth 
was  soon  asleep  again. 

AVhilc  she  slept.  Master  Burt^m  (for  that  was  t^o 
stranger's  name)  talked  earnestly  in  wliispcra  with 
Jacques  in  the  next  room.     His  was  a  sad  history. 

Sixteen  years  ago  he  liad  married  an  amiable 
young  girl,  who  was,  like  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
I  but  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Mary's  reign,  and  tlie 
I  teaching  of  an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  hod  induced 
'  Mistresa  Marie  Burton  to  embrace  tlie  reformed  faith. 
I  Her  husband,  fearing  that  his  confessor  would 
urge  him  to  give  her  up  to  the  Church  authorities  aa 
!  a  heretic,  sent  her  back  to  her  mother,  having  first 
;  tried  by  evoiy  argument  he  could  think  of,  to  induce 
I  her  to  return  to  tho  Roman  faith. 

Her  father  and  mother,  on  hearing  the  circum- 
stances of  tlio  case,  refused  to  receive  her,  and  she, 
thus  compelled  to  earn  her  own  living,  accepted  on 
!  appointment  as  nntM  to  the  children  of  a  Protestant 
''  kdy. 
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Her  little  daughter  >he  was  of  coiirs.^  unabU,*  tr» 
keep  with  her,  and  so  sent  lier  to  the  srhool  of 
Madame  Jumeau,  because  slie  was  a  Iln;;uenot. 
Master  John  Hurton,  ever  since  the  rL'forriio«l  rt-liirioii  , 
had  become  once  more  the  n»li;;i<ai  of  Enuhmd.  liad  ' 
tried  to  find  his  wife  ajijain.  l»ut  shi'  liad  h^ft  him  no 
<*hie  iis  to  lier  whereal>outs,  and  lie  was  -^eekinL'  still 
in  vain. 

As  she  was  a  Frenchwoman,  he  had  an  idea  that 
she  would  have  rotunied  to  Ikt  own  cramtrv  ;  an* I 
knowinjr  the  weakness  of  the  n-li^rions  faction  to 
which  slie  belonged,  he  wjis  in  tlie  ^^reatest  distress. 

Then,  when  the  fearful  massacre  oi  the  Hnj^nienots 
took  place,  he  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  she  was 
not  among  its  victims.  Old  Nanette  had  been  in  his 
"wifes  employment  during:  their  short  happy  married 
life,  so  he  Inul  no  fear  that  they  would  not  att'ord 
her  a  .**helter  from  the  storm  of  persecution  raised  by 
the  bigotry  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  ami  her  crea- 
tures, if  he  could  onlv  lind  lier  alive  and  well. 

When  Master  John  Burton  returned  next  ilay, 
Elizabeth  was  nmch  better,  and  able  to  speak  a 
little. 

Before  going  in  to  see  her,  he  questioned  M6re 
Nanette  so  closely,  that,  she  at  la.st,  on  his  ])romLsing 
not  to  betray  her  young  charge,  owned  that  Elizabeth 
was  not  her  grandchild,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the 
cup  of  cold  water. 

Going  into  the  close,  dirty  little  room,  he  felt 
strangely  stirred  by  old  memories  at  the  sight  of 
Elizabeth  again. 

"  Tell  me,  my  child,  truly,  what  your  luime  is  ?  I 
know  it  is  not  Marie,"  he  said,  gently. 

No,  monsieur,  my  name  is  Elizabeth  Burton." 
Can  it  be  ?  My  child  !  "  he  exclaimed,  eagerly, 
then  he  continued,  hurriedly,  **  Where  is  your  father 
and  mother  ? "  and  Elizal)eth,  won  by  Ids  evidently 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  told  lum  all  her  historj'. 
But  she  told  him  her  mother  had  never  mentioned 
her  father  to  her,  and  she  had  always  believed  her- 
self fatherless. 

"  No  !  no  !  mv  dear  child  !  I  am  your  father,  I 
verily  believe.  Yes,  those  are  your  moUier's  very 
eyes  that  are  looking  at  me  now !  Now  I  know 
what  moved  me  so  strangely  and  strongly  when  I 
first  glanced  at  you." 

Elizabeth's  delight  may  })e  well  imagined,  for  **  her 
honoured  father,"  as  she  called  him  in  the  formal 
phraseology  of  the  time,  promised  to  take  her  back 
to  her  own  mother,  and  to  dear  quiet  England. 

And  Elizabeth,  who  had  not  been  trusted  with  her 
mother's  address,  was  nevertheless  able  to  find  out 
where  she  was;  for  Madame  Jumeau,  having  in  a 
moment  of  great  weakness,  through  fear  of  death,  ab- 
jured her  religion,  was  still  alive,  and  gave  them  the 
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ad'lro-s,  promi>in<;  not  to  betray  them,  and  even  add- 
ing: that,  in  her  heart,  she  was  still  a  Protestant. 

Afr«'r  some  little  delav,  Klizabcth  received  a  letter 
from  her  niotluT,  ronlirming  their  hi»pes. 

A  I'd  .1^  <oon  as  >lio  was  >uihciontlv  stroni'.  Eliza- 
]'■  :  i.  M.idainc  .IiiiiK'au,  and  her  latlior,  returned  to 
l'.ni:!:ind,  and  were  reunited  to  the  once  sutiering  but 
now  liaj)]iy  wifi;  and  mother. 

Madame  .Jumeau  nucv  more  declared  herself  a  Pro- 
testant, and  stayed  with  the  family  for  the  rest  of 
her  life. 

And  it  was  a  thoroughly  happy  and  imited  family, 
for  the  father  also  embraced  his  wife's  faith,  and 
often  told  Elizabeth's  brr>thers  and  sisters  the  .ston' 

• 

of  the  "  cup  of  ctdd  water  "  and  its  reward. 

Kith  Mitchell. 


*'THE   QUIVEE"   BIBLE    CLASS. 

1 3.  From  what  passage  do  we  gather  that  prior  to 
the  Captivity  Jenisalem  was  the  scene  of  most  terri- 
ble blooilshed,  which  was  carried  on  even  in  the 
Temple  it»elf  ? 

14.  What  proclamation  was  issued  by  Cjtus,  king 
of  Persia,  to  the  Jews,  relative  to  their  return  from 
the  Captivity  ? 

15.  On  what  occasion  did  St.  Paul  become  surety 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  another  ? 

16.  What  were  the  names  of  the  gods  mentioned  as 
"  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  ?" 

1 7.  Quote  a  proverb  which  shows  that  to  wasto  is 
just  as  sinful  as  idleness. 

18.  In  whose  reign  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
kept  with  greater  grandeur  and  solemnity  than  even 
in  the  davs  of  David  and  Solomon  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE   16. 

1.  On  condition  of  taking  a  common  oath  of  fealty 
to  King  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13). 

2.  "And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  and  the  keepers  of  the  door  to  bring  forth  out 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  all  the  vessels  that  were 
made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  gruve,  and  for  all  the 
host  of  heaven"  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4.) 

3.  At  the  death  of  King  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25). 

4.  When  he  went  into  the  parts  of  Dahnanntha, 
for  we  read  **  He  (Jesus)  left  them,  and  entering  into 
the  ship  again,  departed  to  the  other  side"  (Mark 
viii.  10—13). 

5.  From  the  fact  that  the  disciples  had  forgotten  to 
get  any  provisions  while  at  Dahnanntha  (Mark 
viii.  14). 

6.  The  money  brought  at  the  trespass  and  sin- 
offerings  (compare  Lev.  v.  15 — 18  and  2  Kings 
xii.  16). 


THE  QUTVKR 


STJMMER    IN    THE    SOUL. 

Z  boqI  that  paaaed  Uirongh  maoy  a  spring  of  i  Throbs  gladly  with  renarded  labour's  reaping ; 

weeping  Prizing  the  old,  the  mind  seta  forth  in  qncst 

Is  cmlm   as   samiuer   lake ;    the   veil  -  tried         Of  thoDght's  new   pastures ;   doubta  in  dark 

breaat  I  dressed 
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Have  passed  away,  ricli  in  affection's  keeping 
The   warm    heart  glows :    as    sun   o'er    corn-fields 
creeping, 
Steals  o'er  the  frame  a  warmth  and  influence  hlest, 
Good  fruits  grow  rii>e :  as  zephyr  stirs  the  trees, 


The  spirit  moves  the  soul,  hefore  which  rise 
Like  mountains  that  in  distant  prospect  please. 
Visions  sublime  that  seem  to  touch  the  skies : 
Pure  thoHght,  and  word,  and  action,  all  agree. 
In  one  grand  chord  of  blessed  harmony.  jj^ 


B. 


MY    UNCLE'S   NURSE. 


SUPPOSE  ho  dies  !  "* 

I  half  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  I 
was  seated,  with  one  hand  pressed  to  my 
side,  so  sharp  seemed  the  pang  that  came 
upon  me  at  the  thought  It  was  so  dread- 
ful to  think  that  he  who  had  always  been 
80  tender  to  me  from  my  childhood,  who 
had  made  me  companion  in  his  walks  in 
the  pleasant  country  home,  delighted  in  teaching  me 
to  distinguish  between  the  various  birds  and  insects, 
giving  me  my  first  knowledge  of  the  liow^ers  of  the 
field,  and  generally  moulding  my  mind  to  the  fine 
sweet  simplicity  of  his — I  say  it  was  so  dreadful  to 
think  that  ho  might  be  taken  away,  that  I  half  roee 
from  my  seat,  with  my  breath  coming  short  and  a 
feeling  of  horror  assailing  me  tliat  made  me  disposed 
to  run  to  the  door  and  cry  for  help. 

I  should  have  done  so,  but  just  then  his  words 
of  advice  to  me  in  such  a  case  flashed  across  my 
mind — "  When  anything  alarms  you,  my  child,  let  it 
bo  the  thing  itself,  and  not  your  imagination." 

This  was,  I  knew,  imagination,  and,  walking  softly 
to  the  bed-side,  ydih  beating  heart  I  drew  the  cur- 
tains aside,  and  looked  down  at  his  thin,  worn  face. 

It  was  so  changed,  and  looked  so  grey — grey  even 
as  the  soft  white  hair  that  lay  upon  the  pillow ;  but 
this  was,  \  saw,  death's  twin  counterfeit — sleep— and 
not  death  itsell  He  ¥ras  sleeping  too  placidly,  and 
his  breathiag  was  long  and  regular.  So,  letting  the 
curtain  softly  fall  once  more,  to  shade  his  eyes  from 
the  light,  I  returned  to  my  low  choir  by  the  window, 
and  sat  looking  out 

But  I  could  not  see  the  smoothly-shaven  lawn 
then,  nor  the  lush  flower-beds  and  pleasant  shrub- 
bery, sloping  down  to  the  little  babbling  river  that 
washed  the  bottom  of  the  steep  green  bank.  I  could 
not  see  the  mellow  red-brick  walls  upon  which  the 
trees  he  had  loved  to  train  were  spread  far  and  wide, 
rich  with  their  burdens  of  ripening  fruit,  for  my 
eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  and  my  thoughts  were 
busy  drawing  mental  pictures  of  the  bygone,  as  I 
tried  -to  recol  all  that  had  passed  since  I,  a  Httlc 
thing  in  black,  some  six  years  old,  had  been  brought 
to  my  uncle's  home. 

Yes,  I  could  recollect  it  all  so  well  :  there  had 
been  a  great  trouble — what,  they  not  had  told  me, 
only  that  when  I  asked  for  mamma  they  told  me  she 
was  happy  now,  and  would  grieve  no  more  ;  and  I 
knew  so  well,  too,  what  had  been  her  grief,  which 
was  for  the  brave,  true  husband  who  had  fallen  at 
the  head  of  his  company  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alma. 


It  all  seemed  to  come  back  to  me  from  the  time 
p€ist ;  how  I  shrank  from  the  tall  grave  man,  who 
never  seemed  to  smile,  but  who  drew  me  between 
his  knees,  and  laid  his  hands  npon  my  little  curly 
head,  and  blessed  me,  saying,  **  Yes,  my  child,  I  '11 
try  to  be  father  and  mother  both,  for  their  dear 
sakes.'* 

Then,  too,  came  back  from  tlie  dim  and  distant 
mist  the  recollection  of  my  bitter  sobs  and  cries  to 
be  taken  home,  for  all  was  so  strange  ;  and  when  the 
maid  took  me  to  the  little  bed  prepared  for  me,  how 
I  lay,  at  last,  quaking  with  fear,  and  watching  the 
tall  rushlight  shade,  full,  as  it  were,  of  goblin  eyes,, 
that  seemed  to  stare  at  me,  and  make  awful  shadows, 
that  danced  upon  the  ceiling,  till  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and,  as  I  shrieked  aloud,  and  callcO 
"Manmia  I  mamma ! "  I  heard  a  soft  step  outside 
the  door  was  opened,  and  my  uncle  came  in,  to  wlii^ . 
per  gently  to  me,  winning  upon  my  desolate  youn  r 
heart,  so  that  at  lost  I  flung  my  little  arms  rouxi« 
his  neck,  pillowed  my  head  against  hb  cheek,  aiifi 
sobbed  myself  to  sleep,  waking  the  next  morning  to 
find  that  he  had  not  stuped  from  his  chair. 

That  was  my  first  night  at  the  old  Grange.  And 
the  thirteen  years  that  had  since  passed  away — 
where  were  they  ? 

Glided  rapidly  by,  while  I  had  been  ever  his  com- 
panion, through  childhood,  girlhood,  till  I  was  now  a 
woman  grown,  tending  him  in  his  first  severe  illness 
— my  uncle's  nurse. 

He  had  been  ill  for  quite  a  month  now— sick  it 
was  thought  unto  death,  and  the  news  of  this  had 
brought  to  the  Grange  two  of  his  nearest  relativefi.  a 
second  cousin  and  his  wife,  who  had  made  my  poor 
life  very  unhappy  ever  since  their  coming ;  for  Mrs*. 
Prujean  was  a  thin  suspicions-looking  woman,  wh«> 
watched  me  constantly  with  a  jealous  eyt^  Suspicion 
seemed  to  be  her  dominant  quali^,  and  by  degree^* 
and  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  protecting  her 
cousin's  interests  and  property,  she  gradually  mo- 
nopolised the  whole  of  my  housekeeping  dutiei,  an<l 
tried  very  hard  to  displace  me  as  nnrse. 

While  my  uncle — who  had  been  stricken  do^i* 
suddenly — retained  his  consciousness,  he  had  resented 
their  interference,  but  when  the  fever  reached  i^ 
height,  and  he  lost  consciousness,  I  had  to  submit  to  the 
unpleasant  domination,  nn<l  tried  to  bear  it  "without  a 
murmur,  as  I  prayed  most  earnestly  for  dear  undc's 
restoration  to  health. 

It  was  when  he  had  been  ill  for  about  a  fortnight 
that  a  fly  set  them  both  down  with  their  luggage  at 
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the  gate,  and  on  their  being  shown  into  the  little 
dining-room,  I  was  called  from  np-stairs. 

**  A  more  disgraceful  afiJEdr,"*  said  Mrs.  Prujean,  "  I 
never  knew  !    How  dare  you,  miss  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  croaked  Mr.  Prujean,  frowning,  and  echo- 
ing his  wife's  harsh  words — "  How  dare  you,  miss  ?  " 
"  I — I  do  not  understand  you,"  I  faltered,  and  my 
voice  was  broken,  and  sounded  hysterically,  for  I  was 
weak  with  long  watching. 

*•  Oh  no,  of  coarse  not,"  said  Mrs.  Prujean  ;  "  you 
are  very  innocent,  I  dare  say,  and  have  taken  care  of 
yourself,  no  doubt,  and  meant  to  keep  every  one  else 
away  without  their  knowing,  till  the  poor  dear  was 
dead  and  buried.     Where  is  his  will  ? " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  I  said,  beginning  now 
to  ^ow  hot  and  indignant  at  the  tone  they  were 
taking. 

"  Oh  yes  you  do — oh  yes  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Pru- 
jean, shaking  her  head  ;  "  but  I  can  read  your  wicked 
heart  like  a  book.  You  have  put  that  w411  on  one 
ride.  You  have  hidden  it,  and  you  are  thinking  only 
of  yourself ;  but,  mind  me,  my  young  friend,  the  law 
ia  strong,  and  you  can't  deceive  me." 

I  was  spared  the  pain  of  replying  by  the  entrance 
of  the  maid,  who  said  that  my  uncle  was  calling  me  ; 
and  I  hastily  left  the  room. 

That  one  interview  was  the  key-note  of  these 
people's  behaviour.  Assuming  an  intense  affection 
for  my  uncle,  they  at  every  turn  tried  to  impress 
nprai  all  in  the  house  that  they  were  there  solely  to 
protect  his  interests,  and  upon  thLs  string  they  harped 
night  and  day. 

And  now  the  crisis  of  my  uncle's  disease  seemed 
to  be  approaching  fast,  and  I  was  seated  in  his 
rwm,  watching  still,  merely  lying  doMTi  now  and 
then  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  always  waking 
op  with  the  horrible  dread  npon  me  that  I  had  been 
negleeting  him,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  been  at  his 

On  the  previous  day  Mrs.  Prujean  had  come  into 
^  room  smiling  sadly,  and  after  glancing  for  a 
'"'^inent  at  the  insensible  figure,  she  passed  her  hands 
^orer  the  other  so  that  her  two  rings  crackled,  and 
'^  nniling,  **  The  doctor  says  he  will  not  last  the 
^t  through,  my  dear,  so  let  you  and  me  be 
friendi" 

**  Indeed  I  would  not  make  any  one  my  enemy !"  I 
^id,  with  a  hysterical  sob,  for  the  cold-hearted  allu- 
^on  to  my  uncle's  dissolution  was  more  than  I  could 
bear. 

"That's  right,"  she  said,  smiling,  and  tapping  me 
J^  the  arm.  "  So  now,  as  we  understand  one  another, 
^  me  see  the  wilL" 
"The  will  ?  what  will  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 
"Don't  be  so  foolish,  girl ! "  she  exclaimed,  impa- 
Mently;  "as  if  you  did  not  know.      There,  there, 
'^me  ;  if  he  has  left  you  a  good  round  sum,  don't  be 
afraid ;  we  will  not  rob  you,  only  wo  want  to  see 
Wr  matten  stand." 

"I  do  not  even  know  that  my  uncle  has  made  a 
will,"I«ud,  indignanUy;   "and  even  if  he  had  I 


should  not  be.  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  trust  a»to 
touch  it  during  his  lifetime." 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  she  whispered,  viciously  ;  and 
the  woman's  malignant  nature  now  came  out  strong. 
"  It 's  to  be  war,  is  it  ?  Then  look  out,  my  dainty 
madam,  for  war  it  shall  be." 

That  night  passed  away,  and  now  the  next  was 
approaching.  The  doctor  had  been,  and,  sliaking 
his  head,  had  told  us  that  there  was  no  hope.  The 
sufferer  might  linger  for  days,  or  pass  away  in  his  pre- 
sent state  of  stupor.     And  now  what  of  the  future  ? 

Tills  thought  began  to  intrude  upon  me  now,  and 
to  force  me  to  think  of  my  own  desolation.  While 
I  had  been  busily  occupied,  no  thought  of  self  had 
had  a  place  in  my  mind,  but  now  my  sorrow  did 
begin  to  assnmc  a  selfish  form,  as,  recognising  my 
loneliness,  I  began  to  ask  myself  wliat  I  sliould  do. 

*'  Oh,  uncle,  uncle,  do  not  die  !"  I  cried  at  last  that 
night,  as  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  by  the  bed, 
and  then,  clinging  to  his  cold  unresponsive  hand,  I 
sobbed  and  prayed,  and  prayed  and  sobbed,  tiU, 
quite  worn-out  and  exhausted  with  my  long  watch- 
ings,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor  more  than  sleep, 
and  at  last,  to  my  horror,  woke  up  with  a  kind  of 
impression  that  I  was  not  alone,  that  some  one  had 
been  in  the  room,  and  that  I  had  been  aroused  by 
hearing  a  door  close. 

"  Oh,  what  have  I  done  ? "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  rose 
to  my  feet,  and,  taking  the  shaded  lamp  that  had 
been  burning  on  the  chimney-piece,  I  held  it  over 
the  bed,  my  heart  throbbing  wildly  the  while,  but 
began  to  cabn  down  as  I  saw  that  my  uncle  lay 
unchanged.  What  a  faithless  nurse ! "  I  wailed. 
"  Where  is  my  promise  to  watch  him  constantly  and 
weU  ?  " 

I  took  the  lamp  to  the  chimney-piece,  and  tlion 
went  to  the  dressing-table,  upon  which  the  big  old- 
fashioned  gold  watch  ticked  loudly,  and  to  my  great 
delight  found  that  it  was  only  eleven,  and  that  I  had 
slept  but  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  most 

Just  then  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  on 
opening  it  I  saw  our  maid,  who  asked  if  she  could 
do  any  more  that  night,  and  whether  she  might  sit 
up  with  me. 

"  No,  Jane,"  I  said,  "  I  am  well  rested  now,  I  shall 
sit  up  alone." 

"  Them  two 's  gone  to  bed,  miss,"  Raid  the  the  girl, 
with  a  backward  nod  of  the  head.  "  I  said  master 
would  get  well  and  send 'em  about  their  business. 
Good  night,  miss,  and  if  you  ring  I'll  be  do^vn  directly. 
I  shan't  undress,  only  throw  myself  on  the  bed." 

How  devoutly  1  echoed  the  poor  girl's  words,  as 
I  closed  the  door  upon  her,  and  then,  after  another 
glance  at  the  occupant  of  the  bed,  saw  that  every- 
thing was  ready.  The  bottle  of  scent  with  which  I 
sprinkled  the  room  from  time  to  time  to  keep  it  cool, 
the  basin  of  disinfecting  fluid,  the  plate  of  oranges, 
and  the  two  bottles  of  medicine,  and  two  glasses,  all 
placed  close  to  my  hand  npon  the  table.  Nothing 
missing,  and  I  knew  my  lesson  by  heart — a  dose 
from  the  dark  bottle  if  he  were  restless  durinflr  the 
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nighl;  aad  the  rsgolar  dose  from  the  white  bottle  in 
about  five  hours'  time. 

''I  fear  it  is  but  vain  toil,**  the  doctor  had  said, 
nights  before,  "  but  that  medicine  is  a  stimuhint,  and 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  life  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
A  dose  of  that  may  tide  him  over  till  another  day." 

I  sat  down  at  last,  and  read  by  the  shaded 
lamp,  closed  my  book,  and  thought,  opened  it 
again,  and  read,  and  from  time  to  time  rose  to  gaze 
at  the  sleeping  figure  so  still  and  silent  that  at  times 
I  could  hardly  beUeve  the  spirit  had  not  passed  away. 

Once  or  twice  I  fancied  I  heard  a  footstep  in  the 
passage,  but  hearing  no  more,  I  attributed  it  to  the 
giving  of  some  board,  and  at  last  day  began  to  dawn. 
It  grew  lighter,  and  the  sky  began  to  flush  with  a 
warm  glow  that  gradually  changed  into  a  damask  of 
orange  and  gold. 

I  glanced  from  the  window  for  a  few  moments  as 
I  half  drew  up  the  blind,  and  then  putting  out  the 
lamp,  I  advanced  to  the  table,  and  took  up  the  resto- 
rative medicine  and  a  glass. 

Just  then  I  seemed  to  hear  the  same  noise  in  the 
passage,  but  there  was  utter  silence  again,  and,  re- 
moving the  cork,  I  carefully  poured  a  portion  of  the 
medicine  into  a  glass. 

I  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  it  struck  me  that 
it  was  difTerent  in  colour,  and  placing  it  to  my  lips,  I 
tasted  it,  and  became  aware  that  it  was  the  sedative 
used  a  fortnight  before,  and  that  such  a  portion  as  I 
had  poured  out  would  have  been  fatal 

I  turned  cold,  and  the  perspiration  covered  my  fore- 
head. The  bottles  had  been  changed  I  Had  I  done 
this  in  my  drowsiness?  or  had  Jane  moved  them 
while  I  slept  ?  I  could  not  say,  only  that  this  bottle 
should  not  have  been  alone  on  the  dressing-table,  and 
another  in  its  place. 

With  a  kind  of  shudder  I  placed  the  bottle  and 
glass  aside,  fetched  the  proper  medicine  from  the 
dresMLng- table,  tasted  it  to  make  sure — ^how  familiar 
I  wa.s  with  each  flavour  ! — ^and  pouring  it  out,  raised 
the  poor  head  upon  my  arm,  and  held  the  glass  to 
his  lips. 

In  a  weak  passive  way  he  drank  the  medicine,  as 
of  old,  and  laying  him  down  once  more,  I  smoothed 
the  bed-clothes,  and  resumed  my  station. 

About  eight  o'clock  Mrs.  Prujean  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  her  husband,  and,  with  unusual 
loudness,  asked  how  my  uncle  was. 

"I  can  see  no  change,"  I  said,  sadly;  for  my 
resentment  had  passed  away,  and  my  sole  thought 
was  of  the  suflerer  by  my  side. 

"  Wliy,  why,  mercy  on  us ! "  she  half  shrieked, 
**  you  've  not  been  giving  him  the  wrong  medicine, 
or  anything,  have  you  ?  the  poor  dear 's  dead  ! " 

The  room  seemed  to  swim  round  me  as  I  started 
up,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  could  not  gaze  at  the 
pillow  where  my  dear  protector  lay. 

''  No,  nol"  I  gasped  at  last,  "  I  did  not — I  did  not 
Uncle,  uncle ! "  I  shrieked  then,  as  I  caught  at  his 
hands,  and  bent  down  over  the  pale,  still  face  ;  *'  say 
j^aa  BTC  not  dead — oh,  say  you  are  not  dead  I  " 


As  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  at  his 
frantic  passion  of  grief,  it  seemed  to  me 
eyes,  so  long  closed,  opened  a  little,  but  I 
it  was  fancy ;  and  now  at  last,  giving  way  to 
I  let  the  tears  flow  unchecked  till  a  hand  gr 
shoulder,  and  Mrs.  Pru jean's  harsh  voice  e: 
"There,  there  I  that  Mill  do.  All  the  cryii 
world  won't  bring  him  to  life.  Now  come  a 
if  you  are  sensible,  you  will  make  me  yoi 
and,  tell  me  :  has  the  solicitor  got  the A 

She  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  started  back, 
too,  started  up,  to  stand  trembling  a  few  : 
before  dashing  the  tears  from  my  eyes,  and 
closer  over  the  pillow. 

Yes,  it  was  true  ;  the  eyes  so  long  darken 
unde  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor,  had  unclosed, 
looking  at  me  with  the  light  of  recognitio 
smiled  at  me  faintly,  and  just  feebly  whis] 
name. 

Mrs.  Prujean  recovered  herself  directly, 
about  to  speak,  but  the  doctor  came  in  at  th< 
for  his  early  call,  and  seeing  the  state  ( 
motioned  her  to  be  silent,  and  held  the  dooi 
her  and  her  husband  to  leave  the  room. 

**  No  one   was   more  surprised  than   I 
dear,"  he  said,  an  hour  aften^vards,  when 
had  sunk  into  a  gentle  and  natural  sleep, 
an  unexpected    turn,  and  now  with  care 
nursing,  he  may  live  a  dozen  years. 

Good  nursing?      Oh,   how  I  prayed  for 
to  furnish  it !  and  I  believe  my  prayers  w< 
For  I  could  not  rest   satisfied  to  leave  th* 
night  or  day,  and  though  I  tried  hard  to 
table,  the  dreadful  thought  would  intrude 
Prujean  had  changed  the  medicine. 

By  degrees,  though,  this  idea  faded,  anc 
less  strong,  for  I  knew  that  at  times  I  was 
somnambulist,  sleeping  as  I  walked,  for  I 
nights  together  without  seeking  my  bed,  ai 
insisted  at  times  on  plunging  my  senses  in  c 

And  at  last  the  happy  day  came  when 
jeans  had  taken  their  departure  at  my  unc 
command  ;  and  that  day,  still  very  weak,  bi 
gaining  strength,  I  led  him  across  the  la^ 
favourite  seat,  where  he  could  see  the  dist 
across  the  river,  and  watch  the  hills  around 

'*  Once,  my  child,"  he  said,  after  a  long  si 
was  very  weary  of  my  life,  and  asked  that 
die,  even  as  she  I  loved  so  well  had  passe 
but  God  said  nay,  and  sent  you  to  be  my 
solace,  giving  me  a  cliastened  love  for  th 
lost  Now,  my  darling,  that  I  know  the 
life,  how  great  and  good  it  is,  I  pray  that 
may  be  long  before  we  part,  even  as  we 
meet  again.  Why,  you  look  sad  and  pale,  i 
he  whispered,  as  he  drew  me  down  an< 
me. 

"  Pale,  perhaps,"  I  said,  "  but  not  sad,  un 
over- joy  at  your  recovery; "  and,  with  his  ai 
ing  me  to  his  heart,  I  could  feel  that  the  dear 
had  come  again.  q^^^  Manville 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

REBECCA  AND  HER 
DAUGHTERS. 
EDWARDE8  dashed  in 
amonget  a  etnnge  Bet  of 
figures  when  he  left  the  dog' 
cart  They  were  dressed  in 
eveiy  species  of  female  gar- 
ment—  Bome  had  on  old 
gowns  and  caps  ;  others  loose 
sbawla  and  bonnets  ;  and,  in 
defaalt  of  these,  a  few  wore  ehirts  over 
tbeir  nptber  gaimentB.  The  faces  of  all 
were  blackened,  so  that  not  even  the 
pamon  i:oDld  Tecognise  his  parishioners, 
if  there  were  actually  any  amongst  the 
crowd.  All  were  armed  with  imple- 
moM  «f  one  kind  or  another,  and  famished  with 
faKches,  whic^  cast  a  strange  wild  glare  upon  the 
•wmten,  or  flashed  among  the  rocks  and  trees.  The 
'wbHe  hone  was  not  there  ;  but  one  figure  in  a 
veiy  white  ehirt,  peenliar  bonnet,  and  bloek  face, 
'^vbieh  Hr.  Edwsrdes  fancied  was  a  mask,  was, 
eridnitl)',  the  fabnlons  Rebecca ;  for,  by  gesttire 
i«ther  than  word,  she  commanded,  and  was 
obeyed. 

The  •work  of  destniction  was  nearly  completed 
wbn  tite  vicar  reached  the  spot.  The  weir  had  long 
been  obnoxioDa  to  the  peasantry  and  fisliermen,  bc- 
«*M  it  prevented  the  salmon  going  up  the  river, 
">d  give,  aa  they  considered,  the  sqnire  an  undue 
dttre  d  Aeh  ;  and  now  Rebecca  had  token  it  in 
^""i,  ud  there  was  an  end  of  it  Her  myrmidons 
*  other  side  the  river  must  have  made  short  and 
•™  work  of  it,  for  down  rushed  the  liberated 
^*l^  like  a  hnge  torrent,  roaring  and  foaming  in 
""  obscnrity.  Doubtless  the  salmon  must  have 
^  much  astonished  at  being  thas  roused  from 
•'"irdnmbetB. 

Are  yon  not  ashamed  of  yourselves  T "  cried  Mr, 
fttwudea,  making  his  way  into  the  thick  of  the 
"■Wng.  "Is  this  how  you  honour  your  Maker,  by 
<iMiujiiig  your  neighbour's  property ! " 

"Down  with  the  parson  I "  said  a  voice,  while  a 
■tMthered  laugh  snct^eded. 

ThcM  words  reached  Mr.  Mervyn  and  Rose,  aa 
1^  tmt  in  the  dog-cart,  the  one  trying  to  restrain 
^  frigMened  hone,  the  other  watching  with  eager 
l«nar  her  friend^  dark  figure  hustled  amongst  the 
mMley  aMemblage. 

"Do  ywn  hear,  btherT     They  will  harm  him  !" 
^dn^Mrad  BaM.     "Give  me  the  reins,  and  go  and 
leMDeUm." 
"They  wont  hurt  him.    Whoa,  Dtdly,  dd  girl  1 


Be  (]Hie(,  can't  you,"  returned  her  father,  partly  to 
her,  partly  to  his  mare. 

"  Look,  father  !  they  are  surrounding  him  ! "  cried 
Rose,  and  sprang  out  of  the  dog-cart  while  be  was 
pulling  in  Dolly. 

"  Rose  !  what  are  you  at ! "  he  exclaimed,  stand- 
ing np  in  aJTright  to  look  after  her,  while  his  mare 
was  growing  more  and  more  restive. 

But  he  lost  sight  of  her  immediately,  for  she 
pierced  the  crowd  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwardea, 
who  was  remonstrating  with  the  rioters  on  the  sin 
of  their  proceedings. 

"  Where  are  you  seeing  in  the  Bible  a  comunand  to 
keep  God's  fish  from  starving  people  I "  aaked  some 
one  in  a  disguised  voice. 

"  Or  His  wild  goats  and  conies  T  "  another. 

"  Or  to  shut  up  His  highways  1 "  a  third. 

"Or  to   leave   the   gates  wth   the   enemies  I"   a 

"  Render  unto  Coesar "  began  Mr.   Edwardes, 

when  he  was  interrupted  by  Rose. 

"  Will  you  kindly  let  Mr.  Edwardes  come,  for  we 
are  waiting,  and  the  liotse  is  restleaa,"  she  said,  with 
a  politeness  and  self-command  that  took  effect. 

"  A  new  Rebecca  ! "  said  a  voice. 

"  Tlie  White  Rose  of  Llyngwyn  1 "  another. 

The  leader  sudilcnly  pointed  to  the  spot  where 
the  dog-cart  stood,  and  whispered  something  to  one 
of  his  fotlowern,  who  was  at  Dolly's  head  in  a 
moment,  and  thus  enabled  Mr.  Mervyn  to  jump  out, 
and  pursue  his  daughter,  with  a  muttered  reproach 
at  her  folly.  "All  the  women  are  after  Edwardes, 
and  he  don't  care  a  rap  for  one  of  'cm.  What  is  it 
they  see  inn  parson?"  he  said  to  himself  j  then,  as 
be  pierced  the  Rcbcccaites,  he  added,  aloud,  "Well, 
iny  tricncis,  you  have  got  rid  of  it,  have  youT  We 
shall  all  liave  a  dish  of  salmon  once  more.  Wish 
you  joy.  But  you  needn't  harm  a  good  man  be- 
cause you  have  got  what  you  want.  Come  along, 
Edwardes.     Rose,  you  have  no  business  here." 

The  vicar  was  declaiming  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  Rose  stood  in  front  of  him,  her  white  face  red- 
dened for  once  by  the  glare  of  a  torch  held  up  to 
ascertain  her  identity.  The  Rebecca  chief  was  close 
to  her,  his  black  face  or  mask  contraating  witli  her 
white  one  ;  the  motley  figures  of  his  grolesq\»cly-clad 
men  were  around,  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  rocks 
and  trees  ovetshadowed  the  groups,  and  above  all 
was  the  vast  arch  of  night  spangled  with  stars. 
It  was  a  curious  scene  for  this  our  nineteenth 
centnry. 

"  Handsome  Jock  Mervyn,  Uyngwyn.'washeard. 
when  that  individual  appeared,  and  laid  his  liand  on 
Ross's  shoulder. 
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Bat,  although  he  was  unquestionably  handsome, 
and  towered  above  the  Rebeccaites,  he  had  no  power 
over  tliem  or  their  chief  ;  for  even  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  draw  Rose  away,  ^&dam  Rebecca 
herself  took  the  girl  up  in  her  amis,  and  carried  her 
back  to  the  dog-cart,  while  the  rest  closed  round  her 
fatlier  and  the  Wear. 

All  these  proceedings  were  accomplished  without 
any  noise,  and  in  brief  space,  so  that  almost  before 
Rose  knew  what  was  done  to  her,  she  was  lifted  into 
the  dog-cart,  and  had  the  dreaded  Rebecca  by  her 
side.  He  or  she,  as  might  be,  stooped  over  the  horse 
and  whispered  to  the  person  who  held  it,  then  took 
the  reins,  and  drove  off  in  the  direction  of  Llynha- 
fod. 

"  Pray  wait  for  father  and  Mr.  Edwfutles ! " 
said  Rose,  rousing  herself  from  a  state  of  genuine 
fear. 

Bat  Rebecca  drove  on,  and  made  no  reply.  Indeed, 
Dolly  was  so  unmanageable,  that  her  ladyship  had  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  prevent  her  running  away. 
Rose  nearly  swooned  with  terror.  To  have  this 
drcad£ul  figure  by  her  side  was  bad  enough,  but 
to  leave  her  father  and  friend  behind  was  worse  still. 
However,  she  took  courage  to  glance  up  at  the  block- 
faced,  wliite-clad  individual,  and,  having  much  pene- 
tration, was 'inclined  to  believe  that  he  wore  a  mask. 
Her  ideas  of  the  invisible  Satan  had  been  formed 
from  the  Bible ;  of  the  visible,  from  Milton's  **  Para- 
dise Ijost,**  so  she  decided  that  her  companion  was,  at 
least,  human.  She  summoned  such  courage  and 
strength  as  she  could  command  to  address  him, 
but  she'  hod,  for  some  time,  the  conversation  to  her- 
self. 

"Pray  turn  back,"  she  said,  "or  stop  and  let 
mo  get  do>^ii.  You  will  upset  the  dog-cart.  Dolly 
is  running  away.  Why  do  you  carry  me  away  from 
my  father  and  Mr.  Edwardes?  I  entreat  you  to 
wait  for  them !  They  will  not  harm  you  if  only  you 
release  me.** 

But  the  more  she  remonstrated  the  harder  and 
faster  went  the  mare.  The  rood  wound  past  Glyn- 
glAs,  where  Alfred  Johnnes  lived,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Rebecca  tried  to  turn  up  the  by-way  that 
led  to  it ;  but  Dolly  refused  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, reared,  and  tore  on  homewards.  When,  how- 
ever, she  reached  the  lane  loading  to  Llynhofod,  she 
slackened  her  pace,  and  no  sooner  did  she  do  so,  than 
Roso  felt  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  heard  in  her 
ear  these  words,  uttered  in  a  low  and  unknown  voice — 
'"Beware  of  Edwardes.  He  will  never  have  you. 
Take  your  first  offer,  or  your  father  will  be  the  worse 
for  it." 

Indignation  at  this  liberty  roused  her,  and  she 
roso  and  seized  the  reins.  Even  while  she  did  so 
Rebecca  had  disappeared,  she  knew  not  how  or 
where.  She  turned  so  cold  with  terror  that  the  reins 
dropped  from  her  hands,  but  happily  they  caught  in 
the  BpladiliMird,  and  Dolly,  as  if  freed  from  some 
unpleasant  influence,  trotted  quietly  homewards. 
But  Rose  was  neaiiy  insensible,  and  must  have  fallen 


from  the  dog-cart  had  she .  not  been  roused  by  a 
well-known  voice.  It  was  Jim,  one  of  her  father's 
men,  who  had  the  charge  of  Dolly,  and  was  a  kind 
of  friend  and  factotum  of  her  mother's.  Dolly 
neighed  at  the  welcome  words,  "Here  you  are  at 
lost  then,  master ;  missus  is  by  the  head  with  fear ; " 
and  Rose  strove  in  vain  to  explain  matters.  But 
Jim  soon  saw  that  all  was  not  right,  and  mounted  to 
Rose's  side.  He  asked  for  his  master,  and  his  answer 
come  in  a  very  unexpected  manner,  for  she  threw  her 
arms  round  liim,  clung  to  him,  and  cried,  "  Rebecca ! 
Rebecca  I     He  is  bcliind  us  now  !** 

"Not  she,  miss/ocA.  Keep  you  qYiiet,  and  she 
'on't  be  hurting  you,"  returned  Jim,  whipping  np 
Dolly,  who  was  as  for  from  understanding  late  events 
as  Rose. 

They  soon  reached  home.  Mrs.  Mervyn  hod  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels,  and  was  waiting  for  them  at  the 
gate.  She  had  a  measured  reproach  for  her  husband 
on  her  lips,  but  it  was  stayed  by  his  absence.  Jim 
lifted  out  Rose,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  carried 
her  to  the  house.  But  she  roused  herself  at  her 
mother's  cry  of  "What  is  the  matter?  Where  ib 
your  master  ?  " 

"  He  is  just  walking  up  the  hill  to  be  saving  Dolly,* 
said  Jim,  who  would  have  vowed  that  a  carrot  was  il 
parsnip  to  please  his  mistress  and  save  his  mast^ 
from  a  lecture. 

"He  and  Mr.  Edwardes  are  at  the  salmon-weir^ 
with  the  Rebeccaites,"  said  Rose,  who  never  told  am. 
untruth.  "One  of  them  has — ^has — ^just  left  me.** 
She  shuddered.  "  You  must  send  and  rescue  them, 
mother." 

"  Stop  you.     I  am  knowing "  began  Jim,  and 

paused.     "  I  and  Dolly  will  be  bringing  them  home 
'rectly  minute.     Come  you,  mistress,  you  are  liking 
salt  salmon,  and  Mally  she  is  pickle  her  beautifuL 
She  will  be  cheap  now." 

Jim  was  proud  of  his  English,  and  had  the  upper- 
hand  of  Mrs.  Mervyn,  because  he  was  more  fluent 
in  that  tongue  than  she  in  Welsh.  The  two  lan- 
guages greatly  increased  the  household  perplexitieiy 
which  would  have  been  inextricable  sometimes  bat 
for  Rose. 

Mrs.  Mer\'yn  waved  Jim  away  'with  an  imperative 
"  Go  ! "  wliich,  however,  had  not  tlie  desired  effect, 
for  Jim  would  not  be  driven.     He  had  the  last  word. 

"I  was  rearing  them  young  pigeons  beautiful, 
mistress.  They  are  thinking  I  'm  the  old  one,"  he 
said  \^'ith  a  condescending  nod,  and  Rose  laughed,  in 
spite  of  her  anxiety,  while  her  mother  was  compelled 
to  silence. 

Jim  was,  however,  soon  driving  disappointed  DoDy 
back  again  towards  the  weir,  and  Rose  related  what 
had  so  lately  passed  to  her  mother,  with  the  exc^ 
tion  of  Rebecca's  few  words  at  parting.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  saw  her  mother  display  genuine 
feeling  and  anxiety  concerning  her  father.  Hitherto 
she  hod  borne  her  doily  crosses  with  a  sort  c£  cold 
reserve,  but  now  there  seemed  to  be  real  danger  it 
was  different 
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Snppoee  they  shonld  innrder  him.  Rose  !  *'  she 
exclaimed,  walking  excitedly  up  and  down  the  halL 
**  Rioters  are  capable  of  any  excesses.  I  should  never 
lorgiTe  myself ;  never.     And  Llewellen  away  ! " 

'^They  will  not  injure  father,**  returned  Rose. 
"There  is  more  danger  for  Mr.  Edwardes  than  for 
him.  Hark  !  I  think  I, hear  wheels.  Come  out  and 
listen." 

**  But  you  can  scarcely  stand  yourself,  child,"  said 
Mis.  Mervyn,  who  had  foT;gotten  Kose  in  her  tern- 
poToiy  anxiety  about  her  husband,  and  who  perceived 
that  she  walked  with  difficulty. 

Bat  Rose,  with  her  usual  self -command,  assured  her 
mother  that  she  had  recovered  from  her  fright,  and 
they  went  out  together  into  the  yard,  and  thence 
walked  down  the  hawthorn  lane,  Rose  starting  at 
erory  shadow,  lest  her  late  mysterious  companion 
dart  out  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BOSE'S      SOLILOQUY. 

The  Rebeccaites  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  when 
their  kader  had  disappeared.  They  amused  them- 
selveB,  therefore,  by  detaining  Mervyn  and  the  vicar, 
at  the  whispered  request  of  the  man  who  had  stood 
at  Dolly's  head  until  Rebecca  drove  her  and  Rose 
Away.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  Mervyn  strove 
to  force  a  passage  for  himself  and  his  friend  through 
the  motley  crowd. 

''I  wish  with  all  my  heart  the  soldiers  were  down 
Qpoayou  at  this  minute!"  he  exclaimed,  with  irrita- 
tion. 

"Ha,  ha,  liandsome  Jack  Mervj-n  !  They  're  guard- 
ing a  gate  ten  miles  off,"  chuckled  somebody,  but  he 
coohi  neither  recognise  familiar  voice  nor  face. 

"You  are  no  Welshmen  to  be  detaining  a  friend 
i&thiiiway,"he  cried,  pushing  one  or  two  of  them  back. 

"Down  with  the  parsons  and  the  squires,  and  let 's 
kwe  their  gates,"  was  the  response. 

"Silence,  my  friends,"  here  broke  in  Mr.  Edwardes. 
"Ut  me  Boy  a  few  words  to  you.  You  misunder- 
sW  the  text  you  have  chosen  as  an  excuse  for  your 
enl  deeds." 

"A  sermon  !  a  sermon !  Stop  you,  liandsome 
^•«k,  till  we  Ve  heard  the  parson ! "  they  cried. 

^fcrvyn  was  compelled  to  obey,  for  he  was  only 
^3e  amongst  many. 

"Fbe  readers  of  the  Scriptures  you  are  indeed, 
vho  don't  know  that  the  gates  were  not  pikes  to 
keep  the  roads  in  order,  but  places  of  justice  where 
^  ddeiB  sat,"  began  the  vicar.  "Why,  Boaz  *sat 
"^  the  gates,'  and  Eli  fell  off  from  his  seat,  and  died 
^  the  gate,  and  Ahab  and  Jehosophat  sat  on  their 
ttronea  by  the  gate  I  WTien  Job  went  out  to  the 
^>  the  young  men  saw  him,  and  hid  themselves  ; 
^  iit  v^nen's  garments,  my  friends,  like  you  ;  but 
"^Qie  he  was  wiser  than  they.  One  of  the  signs 
^  Jeniflalem*s  misery  was  that  her  elders  no  longer 
*ent  to  the  gates ;  but  they  didn't  pull  them  down 
^  that  account      On  the   contrary,  the  prophet 


Zechariah  commanded  to  execute  truth  and  peace  iu 
the  gates.  You  execute  vengeance !  I  wonder 
where  you  can  find  a  text  that  bids  you  destroy 
your  neighbour's  salmon-weir  as  well  as  his  gates  ?  " 
Before  this  very  pertinent  question  could  be  con- 
sidered or  answered,  the  crowd  uttered  a  simultaneous 
"  hush  ! "  for  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard. 

"  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson ! "  cried 
Mervyn,  who  under  no  circumstances  could  restrain 
himself. 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  the  rioters  had  dis- 
appeared, where,  not  even  he,  who  knew  the  neigh- 
bourhood, could  imagine.  He  could  only  suppose 
that  they  had  vanished  amongst  the  rocks  and 
through  the  woods.  At  any  rate,  he  and  Edwardes 
were  left  alone. 

**  Now  you  can  come  and  preach  to  the  soldiers," 
he  said,  with  a  dry  laugh.  "  Your  chest  is  sound, 
anyhow.  I  hope  Rebecca  lias  kept  Rose  and  Dolly 
quiet." 

He  led  the  way  up  the  river's  bank  to  where  the 
dog-cart  had  been.  All  exclamations  of  dismay  and 
surprise  at  its  disappearance  were  cut  short  by  tlie 
approach  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  that  came  galloping 
along  the  road. 

Mervyn  was  naturally  an  easy-going  man,  until 
some  special  aggravation  changed  his  nature.  Then 
he  was  passionate  and  obstinate.  Most  people  wl)p 
knew  him  took  care  not  to  arouse  these  tempers. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  they  were  aroused,  not 
only  by  his  late  detentibn  by  the  rioters,  but  by  the 
disappearance  of  Rose  and  his  dog-cart.  He  hastily 
decided  to  do  what  in  cooler  moments  he  would  not 
have  done. 

"  Halt ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  military  drew  near, 
and  his  height  and  voice  were  so  commanding,  that 
they  must  have  thought  him  a  general  at  least,  and 
halt  they  did. 

The  officer  in  command  rode  up  to  him;  and  he 
told  them  in  few  words  what  had  happened  ;  pointed 
to  the  destroyed  weir,  and  to  the  place  where  the 
rebels  had  been. 

"  We  have  just  been  to  a  gate  towards  which  a 
countryman  swore  he  had  seen  them  going,"  said  the 
officer.     "  There  was  no  sign  of  them." 

Llanon  Gate  ? "  asked  Mervyn. 

Yes,  tliat  is  the  name." 

They  have  come  this  way  instead.  They  have 
scouts  everywhese.  But  this  is  certain,  they  were 
here  five  minutes  ago,  and  have  destroyed  WjTine 
Manorsant's  salmon-weir,  and  carried  off  my  daughter, 
unless  Dolly,  my  mare,  as  I  suspect^  has  been  too 
fast  for  'em." 

May  I  ask  your  name  and  address  ?  " 

Mervyn.  I  live  at  Llynhafod,  up  yonder  by  the 
Uke." 

How  shall  we  best  pursue  the  rebels  ?  " 

By  seeming  not  to  pursue  them  at  all,  I  should 
say." 

The  officer  laughed.  It  had  been  a  wild-goose 
chase  ever  since  the  military  had  been  in  the  country; 
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and  now  tke  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished 
just  as  they  reached  the  spot 

"Are  you  afraid?  Can  we  protect  you  home?" 
asked  the  officer  of  Mr.  Edwardes. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  but  you  will  kindly  let  us  pursue 
our  way.  My  friend's  temper  is  roused  ;  still  I  would 
not  willingly  be  a  spy  upon  my  country  people." 

The  officer  asked  Mervyn  if  there  were  any  by- 
roads that  the  rebels  could  have  taken  ;  but  Mervyn 
assured  him  that  he  knew  of  none,  and  that  the 
main  road  was  the  only  chance  of  coming  up  with 
them.  And  so  they  parted,  the  soldiers  going  one 
way,  the  friends  another. 

Mervyn  was  in  hot  haste,  and  the  vicar  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  him ;  but  they  walked  on, 
almost  in  silence,  until  they  were  met  by  Jim  and 
the  dog-cart  Their  relief  and  thankfulness  was 
great  when  they  heard  that  Rose  was  safe. 

"I  will  drive  Mr.  Edwardes  home.  Go  you  up 
the  lane  and  say  I  shall  be  back  directly,  Jim,"  said 
Mr.  Mervyn,  when  they  reached  the  road  to  Lyn- 
hafod. 

He  got  Dolly  past  it  with  much  difficulty,  for  she 
wanted  her  stable  and  her  feed.  No  one  was  stirring 
in  the  village  as  her  hoofs  clattered  through  it,  over 
the  bridge,  and  up  the  steep  that  led  to  the  vicarage. 
The  church-tower  loomed  above  them  like  a  gaunt 
black  ghost  standing  to  overlook  the  doings  of  the 
parish ;  for  beneath  lay  the  slumbering  hamlet,  the 
swollen  river,  the  bridge,  and  the  rocks.  They 
reached  the  vicarage,  which  was  near  it,  and  wearied 
Dolly  rested  a  while.  A  sister  of  Mr.  Edwardes',  who 
acted  as  his  housekeeper,  came  to  the  door.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  him  in  order,  and  had, 
like  Mrs.  Mervyn,  always  a  reproach  ready  for  his 
misdemeanour.  "Name  o*  goodness,  John,  what's 
the  matter  ?    What  makes  you  so  late  ?  "  she  said. 

Mervyn  did  not  stay  to  listen  to  explanations,  but 
having  deposited  the  vicar,  began  to  talk  to  offended 
Dolly ;  no  sooner  was  her  head  turned  homewards, 
however,  than  she  recovered  temper  and  strength  to 
patter  down  the  hill,  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  lane 
like  mad.  Jim  was  in  waiting,  ha\dng  met  his 
mistress  and  Rose,  and  ordered  them  in. 

"  You  are  all  spoiling  Dolly,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be 
giving  her  a  basting  some  day  when  Miss  Rose  isn't 
by.  Go  you  in,  master,  or  the  sun  will  be  up  before 
we  *re  a  bed." 

Mervyn  was  never  very  anxious  to  return  to  his 
wife.  He  was  what  is  caUed  a  "  good  fellow  "  abroad, 
and  very  popular  ;  but  at  home,  without  intending  it, 
he  was  often  silent  and  even  sulky.  As  the  saying 
is  he  hung  up  his  fiddle  outside  Ids  door. 

He  stole  into  his  house  by  the  back  way,  hoping 
that  she  might  be  in  bed,  but  scarcely  had  he  lifted 
the  latch  when  he  heard  a  cry  and  a  fervent  "  Thank 
God  1"  in  the  passage.  No  one  bade  him  either  wipe 
or  change  his  shoes,  but  almost  before  he  was  in  the 
sitting-room,   his   >\'ife'8  arms  were  round  his  neck. 


and,  to  kis  utter  astonishment,  his  own  encircled  her, 
and  a  loss  of,  at  least  the  appearance  of  affection,  was 
interchanged. 

Rose  stood  near,  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips  parted. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  'witnessed  thus 
much  of  love  between  her  parents,  whom  ^e  loved 
fervently  but  silently.  Poor  child  !  she  was  always 
wondering  concerning  licr  parents,  and  praying  that 
it  would  please  God  to  unite  them  in  heart  as  well  as 
in  name. 

She  heard  her  father  mutter  in  Welsh  the  words 
" gwraig  anmmfl^   "darling  wife"   and  wondered, 
again,  if  her  mother  understood  him.     Tears  were 
streaming  down  that  mother's  face  when  the  embtao^ 
was  over,  and  Mervyn,  confused  and  agitated,  tnnie^ 
to  ask  Rose  what  had  happened  to  her.     She  gave 
him  an  account  of  her  drive  witli  Rebecca,  BUppraaiin^ 
the  warning  concerning  her  marriage,  and  he  grew.  If 
possible,  more  irritated  than  ever  against  the  rebels^. 
However,  he  perceived  that  Rose  trembled  still  witli 
some  sort  of  terror,  and  he  bade  her  go  at  once  to  be^ 

"You  have  had  enough  of  bish<^»s,  parsona^  and 
Rebeccas  for  one  day,  and  so  have  L  If  I  ever 
sympathised  with  the  rapscallions — I  mean  the  ladies 
not  the  cloth — I  never  shall  again." 

Rose  obeyed  mechanically.  She  was  scarcely 
recovered  from  a  sort  of  terrified  dream,  and  the  nght 
of  her  parents  only  bewildered  her  the  more.  Tliey 
seemed  almost  ashamed  of  the  emotion  they  had  dis- 
played in  her  presence,  and  her  mother  stood,  sh; 
and  downcast  as  a  girl,  while  her  father,  with  what 
seemed  assumed  indifference,  spoke  with  his  cus- 
tomary brusque  jocularity. 

When  she  reached  her  room — ^which  she  shared 
with  her  sister,  who  was  asleep — she  tried  to  unnvel 
the  threads  of  her  parents'  tangled  skein  of  maiiied  j 
Ufe.  Of  course  there  was  mystery  somewhere ;  and  ' 
she  took  it  for  granted  that  her  mother  must  have 
married  without  the  consent  of  her  family  ;  sfciD,  this 
did  not  account  for  the  studied  and  reserved  fofhear- 
ance  of  her  mother,  or  the  provoking  and  inritatiiig 
ways  of  her  father.  The  resolution  ol  the  cm  to 
maintain  the  position  of  a  lady  seemed  only  te  gb® 
an  impetus  to  the  other  to  relinquish  that  of  9k 
gentleman  which  he  would  have  held  naturally  hnt 
for  this  contradictory  disposition.  Yet  he  was  prood, 
and  disliked  her  going  as  governess  to  Manomnt) 
though  he  constantly  complained  of  his  poverty. 

"I  think  he  would  like  me  to  many  Alfred 
Johnnes,"  she  thought,  as  she  sat  dejectedly  on  hei 
sister's  little  bed.  But  he  has  not  asked  me.  I  won- 
der what  that  horrible  figure  meant  by  the  wanuDg* 
I  wish  I  were  young  again,  like  Edwyna!" 

There  were  four  years  between  the  sisters,  and 
Rose  was  just  eighteen. 

She  finished  her  soliloquy  by  kneeling  down  and 
commending  herself  and  those  she  loved  to  the  care 
of  One  who,  she  knew,  could  overcome  evil  with  good- 

{To  be  continued,) 
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THE    CONSECHATED    LIFE. 

CY   THi:  IlEV.   WILLIAM    MrilDOCII   JOHNSTON,   M.A.,   RECTOK   OF   BALLYMONEV. 

I. -THE  CALL   TO    CI1IIL6T. 


IE  story  of  the  years  Avbicli  compose 
the  second  and  third  generations  of 
our  ctfutury  will  be  more  than  imper- 
fect if  it  fails  to  explain  the  move- 
ments of  their  religious  life.  Never, 
perlmps,  since  the  lievolution  had  religion  such 
powerful  influence.  In  all  parts  of  the  land, 
and  amongst  every  class  of  society,  there  is  a 
munifest  desire  to  draw  nearer  to  God,  to  feel 
His  presence,  to  realise  the  soul's  work,  and 
to  live  and  act  as  under  our  Great  Task- 
master's eye.  This  is  seen  in  the  great  revival 
that  has  ^owed  steadily  on  for  half  a  century, 
felt  not  alone  by  one  Church  or  sect,  but  by  all ; 
and  seen  most,  not  in  the  strong  rush  of  special 
seasons  or  exceptional  eiOforts,  but  in  the  calm 
stream  of  devoted  lives,  and  in  the  quiet  and 
hidden  acts  with  which  kindness  and  love  have 
ministered  to  the  suffering,  and  sought  to  reclaim 
and  to  elevate  the  ignorant  and  the  outcast  It 
is  seen,  likewise,  in  outward  proof,  where  Piety 
has  raised  her  temples,  scattered  her  Bibles,  and 
multiplied  the  means  of  grace.  It  is  seen  in  the 
general  desire  for  jveace  amongst  the  nations  be- 
cause of  Christ,  and  for  that  sweeter  peace  amongst 
His  people  which  draws  together  strong  men  of 
diverse  creed,  and  teUs  them  to  discover  and  to 
appreciate  the  same  loyalty  to  God  in  others  which 
they  seek  and  love  amongst  themselves.  The 
melodies  which  are  felt  in  the  heart  of  the  race  of 
men  and  the  faltering  rhythm  of  its  life,  whenever 
they  have  found  an  utterance,  have  broken  forth 
only  into  some  such  song  as  this — 

**  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee. 

Nearer  to  Thee  I 
K'en  though  it  be  a  Cross 

That  raiscth  me, 
Still,  all  my  song  shall  bo 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee." 

And  as  it  was  of  old,  when,  in  the  great 
autumnal  Feast,  amidst  the  murmuring  of  the 
crowds  that  j^rcssed  around  the  Temple,  the  Holy 
One  stood  out  to  public  gaze,  and  issued  that 
divine  invitation  which  ever  since  haa  rung  across 
the  world ;  so  now  above  the  multitudinous  voice 
that  questions,  "  Where  is  God?*'  the  same  words 
are  heard  rising  distinct  and  clear,  "  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink." 

But  there  arc  earnest,  anxious  hearts  that  hear 
the  words,  and  yet  ask  whether  ChrLit  be  indeed 
the  source  of  a  universal  anodyne  or  the  way  to 
an  everla-sting  rest ;  and  there  are  others,  still 
more  anxious,  if  that  were  possible,  who  inquire, 
with  full  hearts  and  glistening  eyes,  how  they  may 


come,  or  whether  they  can  come  at  alL  For  the 
seeker  after  God  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  his 
search  by  misconceptions,  and  by  strange  but 
potent  difficulties. 

One  class  of  these  misconceptions  regards  the 
theory,  and  the  other  class  tlic  practice,  of  religion; 
and  each  of  these  classes  divides  itself  into  two 
l)arts.  In  the  fonner  class  we  have,  first,  the 
notion  that  religion  consists  in  mere  intellectual 
belief,  and. that  therefore  an  assent  to  some  catho- 
lic Creed  is  all  that  God  demands.  "  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,"  they  quote;  and  they 
rest  upon  its  promise,  and  believe  that  He  died 
for  their  sins  and  rose  for  their  justification, 
and  that  therefore  God  will  extend  His  mercj 
at  the  last,  however  dearly  they  have  loved 
their  ain.  Then  comes  the  opposite  notion, 
that-  jreligion  is  simply  a  number  of  good  deeds, 
and  they  bf$ce  themselves  to  every  act  of  charity, 
aad  hope  that  they  will  produce  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  without  having  sown  its  seed.  It  Ib 
marveUous,  but  terrible,  to  sum  up  the  numbers 
one  meets  with  who  tkus  think  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  who  act  upon  their  opinions.  The 
teaching  they  have  heard  is  much  to  blame,  no 
doubt — a  partial  teaching  of  the  Bible,  perhaps, 
or,  at  best,  a  one-sided  piety ;  but  the  error  is  not 
the  less  filled  with  peril  which  forgets  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  merely  a  creed  nor  a  sum  of  holy 
actions,  but  a  disposition,  a  habit,  and  a  character, 
not  assumed  and  fitfed  to  the  shape  in  a  day,  nor 
earned  by  the  sacrifice  and  exertion  of  man,  but 
implanted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself,  and  culti- 
vated, and  tended,  and  grown  tlirough  that  long 
career  by  which  we  are  made  fit  for  heaven. 

•The  evil  notions  which  have  prevailed,  and  arc 
still  here  and  there  to  be  foimd,  respecting  the 
practice  of  Christianity,  are  these — that  it  is  ft 
gloomy  thing,  and  that  it  entails  unnatural  and 
imnecessary  suffering.  For  the  first  of  these  we 
may  giw  our  thanks  to  many  a  dark  and  home- 
less house ;  for,  unhappily,  in  many  British  homes 
of  the  past,  tradition  has  been  accepted  to  dictate 
what  religion  ought  to  be,  rather  tlian  the  Bible 
examined  to  teach  us  what  it  is.  A  stem  and 
rigid  domestic  discipline,  a  cruel  torture  to  young 
minds  of  imjwssible  lessons  in  Scripture,  a  family 
worship  too  long  for  youthful  patience  and  too 
severe  for  youthful  sympathy,  a  sunless  Sabbath 
dragging  its  weary  hours  through  cold  and  un- 
suitable services,  these  have  formed  with  fatal 
success  the  ideal  of  many  a  man's  thoughts  of 
God. 

And  when  the  children  thus  trained  have  pic- 
tured God  to  themselves,  they  have  conceived 
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Qstrous  Being,  upon  whose  brow  sat  a 

8  cloud  of  wrath,  and  in  whose  hand  lay 

vengeance  which  He  rejoiced  to  hurl 

is  victims.   And  Jesus  Chnst  was  to  them 

cold,  so  chilly  pure,  so  vacant  of  human 

^,  so  solemn,  awful,  and  remote,  that  the 

he  Little  Children  became  a  fiction,  and 

yf  the  Grood  Shepherd  a  pretence  and  a 

.     And  with  these  ideas  came  the  others 

isome  and  weary  crosses  and  of  Calvary 

d  by  perpetual  martyrdom :  for  "  In  the 

shall  have  tribulation,''  seemed  the  un- 

hat  rolled  through  all  religion — a  crown 

the  last,  but  won  only  by  sacrifice,  and 

>yed  only  in  that  dreadful  Presence  which 

ination  framed,  and  whence  the  soul  and 

ink  and  flee. 

I  these  are  false — "  lies,  like  the  father 
3tB  them,  gross  as  a  mountain."  Where 
mthority  1  God  is  love,  says  St  John  : 
has  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now 
it  Paul ;  and  he  adds,  in  another  place, 
B  Christ^  who  gathered  little  ones  around 
I  at  whose  coming  they  shouted  with  joy 
unple,  is  the  same  in  this  to-day  as  He 
lat  distant  yesterday ;  and  though  Christ 
Umself  that  in  the  world  tribulation  will 
^  He  adds  in  the  same  breath,  "Be  of 
wr,  I  have  overcome  the  world"  For 
i  a  deep  untroubled  joy  in  His  life  which 
enecution  nor  disappointment  could  sub- 
.  to  each  whole-hearted  servant  Joy  stands 
oremost  front — the  early  spring  flower 
ks  the  garden  of  the  Spirit 
et  when  even  these  early  f  orecastings  of 
and  all  their  unhallowed  m3rths  are 
om  the  inquirer's  mind,  one  other  diffi- 
enoountercKi,  which  too  often  prevents 
ifiT  progress.  In  these  papers  I  will,  of 
ivoid  all  points  of  unprofitable  discus- 
touch  upon  this  subject  because  two 
^>pear  for  doing  so,  which  I  cannot  pos- 
nca  The  one  reason  is  that  the  point 
oat  to  mention  has,  so  far  as  man  can 
ented  the  salvation  of  many  a  soul ;  and 
r  reason,  that  the  diflerences  of  the  two 
Qg  schools  are  easily  reconciled  by  em- 
both  within  a  higher  and  more  compre- 
law.  I  dare  not,  therefore,  refrain  from 
this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  all  difficulty 
"emoved  from  the  spirit's  path,  and  that 
quiring  mind  which  reads  these  pages 
cabled  to  discover  and  to  follow  the  way 
sting  life. 

ifficulty,  then,  is  that  none  of  us  can  do 
towards  becoming  a  servant  of  Christ, 
he  Scripture  says — '*  No  man  can  come 
cespt  the  Father  which  has  sent  me,  draw 
>ar  port^  then,  would  appear  to  be  that 
Dg^  mtting  still,  all  lisUess,  until  God 
message  to  us,  and  tlurows  around 


us  a  divine  spell  which  will  draw  us  irresistibly 
to  himself.  And  this  seems  only  consistent  witJi 
the  frequent  statement  that  salvation  proceeds 
entirely  from  God's  grace,  and  not  in  any  part 
from  man's  wish  or  effort 

Yes,  it  is  true;  no  man  comes  without  the 
attraction  exercised  by  the  Father,  nor  is  any 
man  saved  but  by  the  free  gift  and  grace  of  Heaven ; 
but  another  Scripture  (spoken  afterwards  as  if  to 
remove  the  objection)  says,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  And,  again,  another 
tells  us  that  Christ  does  not  await  our  own  desire 
or  thought  of  approaching  Him,  but  that  He  is 
even  now  standing  at  the  door,  and  knocking — 
standing  for  long  time,  knocking  continuously — 
if  by  any  chance  we  may  hear,  and  listen,  and 
receive  Him. 

The  great  law  holds  that  God  must  call  first ; 
but  it  is  only  an  instance  of  a  law  still  greater 
that  He  is  calling  all  of  us  even  now,  and  that 
every  man  may  hear  His  voice  if  he  wishes.  One 
grand  truth  of  Christ's  work  often  forgotten  is 
that  God  has  gone  forth  to  seek  for  man.  That 
was  the  meaning  of  nearly  all  Christ's  life.  It 
was  declared  in  His  discourses  when  He  pro- 
claimed that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  among 
men,  and  that  the  Son  of  man  was  come  to  seek 
the  lost  He  declared  it  again  in  His  parables 
when  He  told  of  a  shepherd  leaving  his  flock  in 
the  wilderness,  and  going  out  into  the  dark  night, 
and  over  the  wild  hills,  until  he  found  the  one 
that  had  strayed  ;  and,  completing  the  divine 
trinity  of  His  doctrine.  He  threw  the  same 
thought  into  a  miracle  when  He  walked  across 
the  waves  of  Galilee  to  rescue  His  disciples  from 
the  storm.  Happy  is  the  man — ^hapi)y  art  thou, 
indeed,  uneasy  brother — who  hast  felt  the  approach 
of  that  Spirit ;  and,  answering  to  the  imseen  In- 
fluence, hast  exclaimed,  "My  soul  thirsteth  for 
God,  for  the  living  God"  Yes,  there  is  a  su- 
preme moment  when  we  hear  Grod.  It  came  to 
the  boy  Samuel  in  the  solemnity  of  the  night 
while  he  watched  in  the  tabernacle ;  and  he  knew 
it  not  at  first,  but  thought  it  the  voice  of  man. 
It  came  to  Paul  on  the  frequented  road,  and  he 
recognised  it  himself,  but  none  who  stood  near 
discerned  what  the  voice  said  It  came  to 
Lazarus  in  the  silent  grave,  and  there  was  no 
response  of  word,  only  the  trembling  of  the 
cerements,  and  then  the  moving  of  the  limb,  and 
then  the  whole  body  arising,  and  fleeing  from  its 
chamel  house. 

Add  to  this  seeking  of  God  after  us,  all  the 
work  that  Christ  has  accomplished  Eveiy  man 
has  a  right  to  say,  "  Christ  died  for  me."  We 
leave  others  utterly  out  of  the  present  considera- 
tion, for  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  He  died  for  them.  I  hear  God's  voice 
calling  me.  I  feel  within  me  an  overwhelming 
wish  to  attach  myself  to  His  -service.  These 
come,  I  am  told,  from  God  Himself.     It  is  God« 
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then,  who  is  near.  I  am  walking  in  the  mystery 
of  His  presence.  Within  me  is  the  darkness  and 
the  void ;  but  without  me  and  aronnd  all  is 
fulness  and  light  Is  God  mocking  me  ?  Is  He 
tormenting  me  with  desires  which  cannot  be  gra- 
tified, and  with  hopes  which  can  see  no  realisation  ? 
It  is  impossible.  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  believe 
that  God  is  a  lia  He  has  approached  me  with 
mercy.  His  mercy  comes  through  Christ ;  and 
therefore  may  I,  too,  look  up,  though  with  trem- 
bling glance,  and  feel  and  say  that  the  sacrifice  of 
His  Son  was  made  for  me.  It  will  comfort  us  to 
remember,  also,  that  Christ's  work  is  finished 
From  whatever  point  we  look  upon  it,  with 
whatever  theory  we  may  regard  it,  the  work  is 
complete.  Nothing  can  add  to  it,  nothing 
detract  from  it.  Whatever  man  may  do — ^aocept 
it  or  despise  it — His  work  alters  not  Then, 
again,  we  are  told  what  the  Father  really  wishes. 
His  character,  we  have  seen,  is  most  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  "  Love"  :  and  St  Paul  says 
that  He  wishes  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  St  Peter 
that  he  is  not  willing  that  any  of  us  should  perish. 
All  these  are  facts,  firm  as  God's  being.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Father  loves  us,  and  is  yearning  for 
our  salvation ;  a  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  has  died 
and  completed  His  work ;  a  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  abroad  in  the  world  and  is  drawing  me 
to  Himself.  And  I — it  is  a  fact  too — that  I  who 
once  cared  nothing  for  this,  I  now  am  yearning 
for  light  and  life ;  longing  for  God  and  holiness, 
and  for  God's  rest  and  peace. 

What,  then,  am  I  to  do  that  I  may  attain  to  these? 

It  is  not  much  that  remains  for  the  one  de- 
cided step  which  makes  all  the  others  easy.  The 
great  difficulty  has  been  surmoimted  if  we  have 
learned  God's  feelings  towards  us  and  Christ's 
work  done  actually  for  t«,  and  are  now  willing 
to  imdertake  whatever  God  commands.  The 
first  act  is  a  strong  Resolution  that  we  will  be- 
come full  and  constant  followers,  and  yield  up 
everything  to  HinL  But  it  is  at  this  point  that 
many  fail  One  I  have  in  my  memory  now, 
whom  disposition  and  reason  had  taught  the  im- 
portance of  piety,  and  from  whom  a  terrible 


affliction  had  driven  all  the  sunshine  of  life ;  but 
he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  cross  the  narrow 
line  that  separated  him  from  the  living  inter- 
course with  God.  Others  I  know  who  have  here 
paused  and  reflected  upon  what  they  have  already 
done  and  been ;  and,  feeling  satisfied  with  that, 
have  tarried  there,  and  thought  that  all  was 
right  In  the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  Christy 
this  sea  must  be  crossed.  As  well  might  Israel 
have  resolved  to  abide  on  the  shore  of  Egypt, 
hemmed  in  by  toppling  crags,  and  pursued  by 
an  exasperated  host,  as  we  to  see  our  happiness  so 
near,  and  not  to  make  the  venture  for  attaining  it 
And  although  there  are  deep  waves  apparently  in 
front,  a  cold  and  deathful  plunge,  and  then  per- 
haps we  know  not  what ;  yet  the  strong  wind  of 
mercy  will  sweep  away  the  flood,  and  the  path  to 
the  other  side  will  be  made  straight  and  open. 

And  after  the  resolution  there  must  be  Ae 
oflering  of  Prayer — confession  of  the  past;  Ae 
presentation  of  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  body,  floul^ . 
and  spirit ;  and  a  solemn  and  holy  vow  tlttt  ve 
will  be  His  for  ever.     More  importance  rests  npoi 
the  vow  than  may  be  seen  at  first     It  makes  s 
return  to  sin  and  carelessness  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult, for  it  is  a  constant  remembrance  to  ourselvo^ 
and  a  witness  against  us  if  we  wish  to  go  bad^ 
and  it  makes  the  future  brighter  and  its  tuk 
easier,  as  closing  the  retrospect  and  fastening  cor 
hope  and  energy  upon  the  future.     And  if  ve 
have  in  our  minds  the  thought  of  a  solemn  low 
to  the  Eternal,  recorded  by  an  unerring  hand  in 
heaven,  and  there  seen  and  read  by  eyes  thtt 
know  not  tears,  save  from  their  anxiety  for  meEi, 
our  spirits  will  cower  at  the  thought  of  falsebood, 
and  we  would  rather  fight  an  hundred  fights  with 
sin  and  passion  than  endure  the  awful  remorse  ai 
reflecting  that  we  had  lied  to  the  hosts  of  God 

The  resolution,  the  prayer,  the  vow,  begot 
and  offered  and  made  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal 
Love,  in  dependence  upon  the  mighty  Sacrifice 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  Spirit's  help,  theee 
are  the  coming  to  Christ,  these  form  the  answer  to 
His  call,  and  these  the  first  steps  upon  that  road 
which,  like  the  ladder  of  the  dream,  ascends  from 
earth  to  heaven. 


MIGHTY    TO    SAVE. 

"  Who  is  this  that  Cometh  from  Edom    .... 
I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save."— ISA.  Iziii.  1. 


^j^JIGHTY  to  save!     Oh,  wondrous  tale, 

From  Bozrah*8  heights  and  Edom^s  vale, 
Of  armies  by  a  Conqueror  led, 
With  raiment  stained  and  garments  red. 

Once  upon  Calvary  He  died, 
Forsaken,  scourged,  and  cmeified  ; 
And  then  ascended  heavenwards, 
Crowned  Kin^  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lorda 


Mighty  to  save  from  sin^s  deep  sea, 
To  set  the  struggling  sinner  free, 
To  clothe  the  naked  with  the  dress 
Of  His  own  spotless  righteousness. 

Mighty  to  open  the  sealed  book 
Which  from  the  angels*  hand  He  took, 
Beading  our  names  in  heav'n*s  pure  lights 
Making  our  title  clear  and  bright 
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to  cheer  our  soiled  face, 
e  abundance  of  His  grace  ; 
ft  UB  meet  for  heav'n  above, 
lite  ot  iaxih,  and  proofs  of  love. 

tion*8  work  when  thus  complete  ; 
dies  beneath  his  feet ; 
ind  time  He  comes  again, 
ms  majesty  to  reign  I 


Thus  do  we  trace  the  wondrous  plan 
Of  Grod's  great  love  to  fallen  man ; 
From  a  Church  militant  in  tears, 
His  hand  a  Church  triumphant  rears. 

Oh,  may  her  gates  of  pearl  unfold  ! 
Oh,  may  we  tread  those  streets  of  gold  ! 
And  join  the  white-robed  throng,  who  sing 
High  praise  to  our  Almighty  king. 

Canon  Bateman,  M.a. 
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pier  to  be  read — 1  Sam,  viii, 
tODUCTION.  In  last  lesson  saw  Is- 
elites  once  more  in  peace ;  Philistines 
let ;  ark  restored ;  worsliip  of  God  once 
(vre  set  up ;  Samuel  going  round  in 
rcnit  as  judge  ;  nation  and  church  alike 
oeperous.  What  a  happy  picture  I  What 
we  can  they  want  ? 

TES  Demand  a  Kino.  (Read  1^9.) 
getting  an  t>ld  man  ;  would  he  thinking 
;  had  been  devoted  to  God  since  a  child ; 
veiy  hard,  active  and  anxious  life ; 
idging,  praying,  the  three  parts  of  a 
I ;  now  naturally  thinking  of  a  successor. 
le  succeeded  ?  Why  were  Eli*s  sons  not 
What  became  of  them?  Surely,  with 
before  him,  Samuel  would  bring  up  his 
it  had  he  done  so  ?  What  sort  of  men 
(ver.  3).  This  love  of  money  one  of  the 
lOOflL  Perhaps  Samuel  been  so  busy  not 
mt  time  to  his  own  family — a  great  mis- 
hat  do  the  elders  do  ?  A  solemn  meeting 
L  the  elders.  Picture  the  gathering : 
leaded  men  from  all  the  country  ;  the 
s  ;  Samuel  old  ;  his  sons  not  like  him  ; 
done  ?  Various  plans  suggested ;  at  last 
lopoees  a  king.  Why  not?  All  sur- 
ions  have  one  ;  why  not  we  ?  So  resolu- 
x>  ask  Samuel  for  this  as  only  way  out  of 
ow  did  Samuel  take  it  ?  Why  displeased  ? 
m  their  king  ?  Grod,  speaking  directly 
and  priests  such  as  Moses  and  Aaron, 
ir  long  ;  would  be  so  stilL  What  could 
'  conduct  of  own  sons  the  cause.  What 
Could  not  do  better  than  pray  for  guid- 
was  the  answer  ?  Samuel  need  not  feel 
not  him  but  God  they  were  rejecting, 
e  not  done  for  them  ?  Yet  had  constantly 
n;  this  only  another  instance.  How 
leal  with  them?  Let  them  have  their 
a  it  into  a  punishment  So  Samuel  was 
1  a  king,  but  to  show  them  what  sort  of 
nld  be  that  they  might  choose  him  with 
fin. 
;l's  Peotest.     (Read  10—22.)     Now 


Samuel  comes  to  the  elders ;  has  been  praying  to  and 
seeking  counsel  of  God  ;  they  waiting  for  him  full  of 
expectation.  What  does  he  tell  them?  How  will 
the  king  treat  them  ?  They  will  be  his  servants,  ho 
will  be  an  absolute  monarch,  will  choose  whom  he 
fancies,  appoint  them  as  he  likes ;  make  many  officers 
in  the  State,  and  servants  in  his  palaces.  All  these 
people  must  be  paid ;  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  Taxes  will  be  levied ;  how  much  will  the  king 
take  ?  Will  they  like  thus  to  be  slaves,  and  pay  taxes 
whether  they  will  or  not.  Besides  all  this,  their 
choice  must  be  final ;  if  they  do  not  after  all  like  the 
king,  if  they  cry  out  at  the  burdens  laid  on  them  it 
will  be  too  late ;  God  will  not  hear.  What  answer 
do  the  people  make  ?  They  will  have  a  king.  Why 
are  they  so  anxious?  (1)  They  tvant  to  be  as  other 
nations  around  them  ;  they  do  not  realise  that  are 
God's  own  peculiar  people ;  such  is  effect  of  long 
departure  from  God,  have  forgotten  their  special 
privileges.  (2)  They  want  a  leader  in  war ;  but  as 
long  as  they  served  God,  peace  promised  them ;  there- 
fore this  showed  distrust  of  God.  How  had  He  not 
protected  them  when  enemies  attacked  them — e.^., 
Egyptians  at  Red  Sea,  Amalekites  at  Sinai,  and  many 
other  times.  So  would  He  again.  (3)  They  wanted  a 
permanent  jiidge.  But  this  not  the  office  of  a  king.  God 
had  given  them  good  judges,  and  would  again.  He 
had  raised  up  Samuel  in  place  of  Eli's  sons,  and  could 
raise  up  others  in  place  of  Samuel's  sons.  Can 
fancy  how  sad  Samuel  would  be  at  having  tell  these 
words  to  God.  WTiat  was  he  directed  to  do  ?  So  the 
elders  were  dismissed,  and  a  king  was  promised. 

III.  Lessons.  {\)  Family  influence.  Conduct  of 
Samuel's  sons  brought  trouble  to  whole  nation.  More 
expected  from  children  of  godly  parents  than  others  ; 
if  they  do  wrong  more  scandal  ensues.  Let  each  ask 
what  is  the  effect  of  my  example  and  influence,  for 
evil  or  good  ?  Remind  of  warning  to  those  who  cause 
others  to  sin  (Matt.  xviiL  7).  (2)  Effect  of  despising 
warning,  Israelites  would  not  listen  to  Samuel — old 
man  speaking  words  of  God — would  suffer  much  for  it 
This  common  fault  of  children,  think  they  know  best, 
therefore  despise  advice  of  elders  ;  go  own  way ;  sure 
to  suffer  for  it.  Thus,  despising  elders  are  despising 
God  (see  Heb.  xiiL  17).     He  will  punish. 
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Questions  to  be  anstcered. 

1.  Describe  the   state   of  the  oountry  after  the 
restoration  of  the  ark. 

2.  What  change  began  to  be  talked  about,   and 
what  led  to  it  ? 


3.  What  three  things  did  the  peop 
king  to  do  ? 

4.  Why  was  God  displeased  ? 

5.  Was  the^  request  granted,  and  wh} 

6.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  ? 


PHCEBE'S     FATHER. 


PART  L 

OME  in,  Phcebe.     What  is  it,  child  ?'* 
"  Please,  Mrs.  Webb,  could  you  give 
me  some  work  ?    I  want  to  earn  a  little 
money,  for  father  did  not  leave  me  any 
before  he  went  out  this  morning,  and  I 
have  nothing  in  the  house  for  supper." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Kate,  " Phoebe's  just  come  at 
the  right  time,  for  I  've  more  than  I  can  manage. 
Let  her  run  up  some  of  these  skirts,  and  she  shall 
have  half  the  pay." 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  do  them  well  enough, 
Phcebe  ?" 

**  Mother  taught  me  to  work,  and  I  used  to  help 
her  with  our  own  things." 

"  Well,  sit  down  beside  Kate,  and  she  11  show  you 
how  to  begin." 

Phoebe  obeyed,  and  drawing  a  stool  near  her 
friend's  seat,  was  soon  busy  with  her  needle. 

**  Where 's  your  father  to-day  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Webb. 

"  I  think  he 's  at  work,  ma'am ;  he  left  home  at 
the  usual  hour." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  be  so  poor,  Phoebe  ;  he 's  a  good 
workman,  and  has  only  you  to  provide  for  now. 
Things  went  better  in  your  mother's  time." 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Poor  mother 
did  a  great  deal  herself,  and  father  stayed  at  home 
in  the  evenings,  and  got  regular  employment  every 
day." 

"  And  doesn't  he  still  ?" 

"  No,  he  has  lost  his  situation,  and  only  gets  odd 
jobs  sometimes." 

And  why  was  that  ?  " 

Oh,  mother,  don't  ask,"  interrupted  Kate,  "every 
one  knows  well  enough  tliat  James  Clare  spends  all 
his  evenings  at  the  public  •  house  since  his  wife 
died." 

"  No,  no,  Kate,  not  all !"  cried  Phcebe  ;  "  he  was 
at  home  two  nights  lately,  and  I  want  to  have  a  nice 
supper  ready,  and  everything  looking  bright  and 
pleasant  for  him  when  he  comes  in,  as  mother  used." 

Phcebe  worked  hard  that  day,  and  was  pronounced 
by  Mrs.  Webb  to  be  a  smart,  handy  girL  When  the 
time  drew  near  for  her  father's  return,  she  went  home, 
with  a  promise  of  further  employment,  and  more 
money  in  her  hand  than  she  had  ventured  to  hope. 
The  lodgings  in  which  she  and  her  father  lived  looked 
cold  and  bare  after  the  cheerful  room  she  had  left, 
and  Phoebe  tried  to  arrange  the  scanty  furniture  so 
as  to  produce  a  more  comfortable  and  home-like  ap- 
pearance.   She  lifted  a  fire,  laid  the  table  for  tea, 


« 


«« 


then  went  out  to  buy  what  she  thought  1 
like  best  for  supper  ;  and  when  all  wa 
down  to  await  his  return. 

At  length  a  step  was  heard   in  the  ] 
Phoebe  ran  to  the  door.     "Oh,  father,  ' 
you  're  come  !"  she  exclaimed.     "  See,  I 
your  chair  near  the  fire,  and  the  tea  is  m 

"Why,  child,  this  looks  like  old  tin 
did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  so  many 
I  thought  you  said  there  was  nothing  in  \ 

"  I  saved  a  scrap  of  coal  for  evening  l 
ing  a  fire  all  da^. ,  and  Mrs.  Webb  gave  i 
needlework,   so   I  had  a  little  money 
supper.     Now  sit  down  comfortably  and 

But  though  James  Clare  sat  down  am 
not  feel  comfortable  at  the  thought  of 
girl  doing  without  fire,  and  working  han 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  he  should  ha 

"  Well,  Phcebe,"  he  said,  after  a  long  j 
glad  you  're  learning  to  be  industrious, 
day's  work  too,  and  here 's  the  money 
keep  us  till  I  earn  more." 

Phoebe  promised  to  make  it  stretch  as 
sible.  She  did  not  like  to  say  the  rci 
that  Cliristmas  was  near,  and  a  day's  wa< 
but  a  short  way  in  household  expenses, 
not  intrude  any  unpleasant  topics  or  dail 
tliis  one  quiet  evening,  but  endeavour  to 
father  as  happy  as  she  could. 

A  Veek  passed  away,  and  Phcebe  work 
at  Mrs.  Webb's,  hoping  to  get  up  a  lit! 
Christmas,  tlie  first  she  had  ever  spent  " 
dear  mother.  Most  evenings  James  Cla 
after  tea,  and  did  not  return  till  very  late, 
unsteady  step  and  glazed  eyes,  he  used 
his  bed,  without  noticing  his  little  dai 
was  obliged  to  sit  up  and  open  the  door. 

Poor  child,  these  long  lonely  watches 
work  during  the  day,  were  telling  on 
!  feeble  health,  and  no  one  seemed  to  obser 
and  thin  she  was  growing  !  Christmas 
last,  and  with  much  exertion  Phoebe  -v 
provide  a  nice  meal  for  her  father.  He  lu 
home  till  an  unusually  late  hour  the  n 
and  remained  in  bed  till  she  went  to  c«l 
dinner  was  ready.  Slowly  he  rose,  and  d 
ing  languid  and  uncomfortable.  On  r4 
little  sitting-room,  which  was  decorated 
branches  of  holly  and  ivy,  to  give  it  a 
appearance,  he  looked  round  for  Phoel 
was  laid  on  the  table,  the  fire  bright,  ao 
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,  its  accoBtomed  position,   but  at  a  first 

i  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     Advancing  fur- 

the  room,  however,  he  perceived  the  child 

a  low  stool,  with  her  head  resting  against 

Ty"  she  said,  faintly,  "  I  had  to  sit  down, 
ad  felt  giddy,  and  I  was  not  able  to  stand 

Clare  looked  more  closely  at  his  little 
her  face  was  very  white,  and  her  eyes  had 
iresaion. 

U  be  better  when  you  get  a  bit  to  eat,  poor 
i  said,  raising  and  placing  her  on  a  chair 
table  ;  but  though  she  tried  hard  to  seem 
ind  speak  to  her  father,  it  was  impossible 
r  any  of  the  food  she  had  taken  such  pains 
B.  And  soon  her  head  began  to  ache  so 
that  it  was  beyond  her  power  to  keep  up 
r,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  left  the  room, 
^d  I  hoped  we  should  have  had  such  a 
tmas  evening  together,  father.'* 
iwn  in  your  bed,  child  ;  don't  fret,  and  I  '11 
to  Mrs.  Webb,  and  ask  her  to  take  a  look 
)he  may  know  something  that  will  do  you 

I  come  back  yourself,  father,  won't  you  ? " 
ny  girl,  I  'Jl  come  back  to  see  how  you  are." 
eft  alone,  Phoebe  could  not  help  wondering 
ler  plans  were  frustrated  by  this  sudden 
She  had  asked  God  to  enable  her  to  influence 
r  for  good,  and  now  she  was  laid  here  usc- 
oould  not  make  home  pleasant  to  him  even 
le  evening.  But  God  has  his  own  ways  of 
:  prayer,  often  beyond  our  shortsighted 
ding,  and  we  must  only  trust  Uim  at  all 
.  in  all  things. 

\lix9,  Webb  saw  Phoobe  she  pronounced  that 
diild  was  over-fatigued.  "And,  indeed, 
i,**  she  added,  when  they  left  the  room, 
en  remarking  for  some  time  how  delicate 
oka ;  she  wants  good  air  and  nourishment, 
great  deal  of  care,  and  it 's  very  unfit  she 
t  all  day  over  her  work.  I  wouldn't  give 
oha,  only  she's  so  set  on  earning  money 
ifose  would  only  make  things  worse.  You 
let  her  lie  quiet,  and  may -be  after  a  night's 
J  be  better  to-morrow.     If  it  wasn't  Christ- 

I I  'd  stay  a  bit  ;  but  Kate  will  come  over 
fter  her  in  the  morning." 

lies  Clare  sat  alone  by  his  little  girl's  bcd- 
eproached  himself  bitterly  for  his  conduct 
iier  of  late.  The  child  had  fallen  asleep, 
bioe,  now  so  tliin  and  pale,  bore  a  strong 
ice  to  her  dead  mother's.  Then  he  remem- 
r  he  had  promised  his  dying  wife  to  protect 
ih  their  only  daughter,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
be  place  of  both  parents  to  the  delicate  girl 


used  to  a  mother's  love  and  tenderness.  How  had 
this  promise  been  kept  ?  He  had  allowed  her  to 
work  beyond  her  strength,  thrown  a  load  of  care  on 
her  young  heart,  and  deprived  her  of  rest  to  admit 
him  at  late  hours ;  and  now  perhaps  he  must  lose 
her  too,  through  his  own  negligence  and  self-indul- 
gence. 

At  this  moment  Phoebe  opened  her  eyes,  and 
seeing  her  father  sitting  beside  her  looking  kind  and 
gentle,  she  ventured  to  make  a  request,  which  siie 
had  long  planned,  but  failed  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  speaking. 

"Father,"  she  whispered,  laying  her  small  thin 
hand  on  his,  "  will  you  come  with  me  on  New  Year's 
Eve  ;  there  is  to  be  a  nice  service  in  the  church." 

"  Oh,  child,  how  could  I  go  to  church  ?  I  'm  not  fit." 

"But,  father,  you  sometimes  went  with  mother, 
and  it 's  lonely  always  going  by  myself.  You  won't 
refuse  what  I  ask  tliis  Christmas  evening  when  I  'm 
not  well  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  deny  you  anj'thing  ;  don't  worrj*, 
but  settle  yourself  down  for  another  sleep." 

"  Well,  remember,  father,  you  have  promisc<l,"  and 
Phoebe,  mth  a  happy  smile,  again  closed  her  ej'es. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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19.  In  what  way  did  King  Josiah  defile  the  altars 
wldch  had  been  raised  to  false  gods  ? 

20.  On  what  occasion  did  our  blessed  Lord  refuse 
to  take  part  in  settling  a  worldly  dispute  ? 

21.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  that  at  times  St. 
Paul  was  very  weary  with  the  burden  of  this  life's 
trials. 

22.  What  was  the  great  sin  of  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah,  by  which  he  drew  down  God's  curse  upon  his 
people  ? 

23.  How  many  sons  had  Ahab,  who  were  slain  m 
one  day  at  Samaria  ? 

24.  From  what  incident  do  we  gather  that  in  the 
patriarchal  days  images  of  various  tilings  were 
common  in  households,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
worship  ? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIOKS  ON  PAGE  32. 

7.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9. 

8.  It  caused  them  to  fear  and  reverence  the  God  of 
Judah — for  we  read  that  afterwards  "  Many  brought 
gifts  unto  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  and  presents  to 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah  "  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  23). 

9.  1  John  u,  16. 

10.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3,  4. 

11.  By  teaching  them  of  God's  abiding  presence 
with  them  (Heb.  xiiL  5). 

12.  Ex.  xxviiL  9,  10. 
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#ft  in  Saxxoio,'* 


Words  by  Hknby  Ki&ke  Whttb. 
To  be  8ung  in  unison. 


Music  by  SiB  JoziN  Goss,  Mus.  D., 
Composer  to  Ht^Majesty's  ChapeU  Boyd, 
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Fif^ht,  nor     think   the     bat  -  tie     long,     Vic  -  t'ry 
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soon  shall  tune  your  song. 
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A  -  men. 
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Let  not  sorrow  dim  your  eye  ; 
Soon  shall  every  tear  be  dry  ; 
Let  not  woe  your  course  impede  ; 
Great  your  strength,  if  great  your  need. 


Onward,  then,  to  battle  move  ; 
More  than  conquerors  ye  shall  prove ; 
Though  opposed  by  many  a  foe, 
Christian  soldiers,  onward  go  1 


THE  MOUNTAIN   FLOWER. 


It^'AR  up  s  Bteep  and  rocky  cliff, 
Jcf     Where  bnman  feet  had  nei-er  trod, 
''■^    A  tiny  wild  flower  grew,  aa  U 
Set  by  the  fecial  hmnd  of  God. 
685 


Alone,  ilB  pleasing  hnes  it  spread. 

And  waved  its  odoura  far  and  wide  ; 

Alone,  in  age  it  drooped  its  head. 
And  lovely  to  the  flnish — died. 
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Buried  in  thought  one  quiet  hour 
From  all  the  busy  world  apart, 

Musing  upon  this  lowly  flower, 
Its  lessons  stole  into  my  heart. 

Live  not  to  be  admired  of  men, 

Live  not  alone  to  win  tlieir  praise, 

Nor  do  thy  choicest  actions  when 
The  world  is  gathered  round  to  gaze. 


Labour  as  though  then  wert  alone 

Beneath  great  Heaven's  all-searching  eye, 

And  be  content  to  live  unknown, 
And  be  content  unkno^ii  to  die. 

If  only,  with  a  patient  care, 

Thou  daily  striv'st  from  out  thy  life. 
To  raise  the  goodness  planted  there 

By  Grod,  to  blossom  o'er  its  strifa 

John  Frakcis  Smith. 


"ROCK    OF    AGES:"     THE    HYMN    AND    ITS    AUTHOR. 

BY  THE  REV.   ROBERT  SHINDLER,  KINGTON. 


|T  is  perhaps  realised  by  few  amongst 
us  that  the  present  year  is  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  death  (August  11,  1778) 
of  Augustus  Montague  Toplady,  to 
whose  labours  and  memory  all  Chris- 
tians owe  much,  and  to  whom  the  whole  Church  is 
indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the  English 
language.  His  life  was  comparatively  short,  but  it 
was  both  useful  and  happy,  hia  fine  talenta  and 
poetic  genius  being  early  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  Redeemer,  while  his  whole  Christian  oovrse 
was  brightened  by  the  "  hope  of  eternal  life,"  which 
God  has  promised  to  all  who  tmst  in  Jesus. 

Augustus  Montague  Toplady  waa  bom  at  Fam- 
ham,  Surrey,  in  1740.  His  father  was  a  major  in 
the  army,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  t>f  Carthagena, 
the  same  year  as  his  distinguished  son  was  bom. 
The  future  preacher  and  poet  was  thus  left  solely  to 
the  care  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  tenderly  and 
well  did  she  fulfil  her  duty  in  training  her  only  son 
for  God.  She  was  a  woman  of  decided  piety,  and 
one  whose  mind  and  heart  were  richly  ende^ed  with 
gifts  and  grace.  The  child  whose  infant  days  were 
to  her  such  days  of  sorrow,  grew  up  to  be  a  comfort 
and  a  pleasure  to  her,  and  while  his  talents  and 
popularity  and  his  wide  usefulness  were  a  souroe'of 
gratification  and  joy,  she  had  a  rich  reward  also  in 
the  ardent  aifection  which  he  alM'ay*  cherished  for 
the  parent  whose  tender  care  and  solidtnde  he 
so  largely  shared. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  Toplady  accom-' 
panied  his  mother  to  Ireland,  whither  she  went  to 
support  her  claim  to  an  estate  in  that  country.  Grod 
had  designed,  however,  that  he  should  find  there 
something  infinitely  more  precious  than  any  earthly 
inheritance.  His  steps  were  directed  one  evening  to 
a  bam,  at  a  place  called  Codj-main,  where  an  unlet- 
tered but  warm-hearted  working  man  was  prcachinjr. 
The  text  was  one  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  perilous 
condition  of  the  unconverted  sinner,  and  the  amazing 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  reconciling  the  soul 
to  God — **  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  some- 
times were  afar  off  arc  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ "  (Eph.  ii.  13).  That  was  a  night  to  be  remem- 
bered,  for    the  Gospel  came  to  him,  "not  in  word 


1    k4< 


only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoet^  aj 
in  much  assurance."  Looking  back  on  the  hap] 
event,  he  remarks,  "  Strange  that  I,  who  had  sat  und 
the  means  of  grace  in  England  so  long,  should  1 
brought  near  to  God  in  an  obscure  part  of  Irelan 
amidst  a  handful  of  God's  people,  met  together  in 
bam,  and  under  the  ministry  of  one  who  could  hard! 
spell  his  own  name.  Surely  it  is  the  Lord*s  doin^ 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  my  eyes  !  The  excellency  < 
the  power  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man." 

He  was  not  led  at  once,  however,  into  all  tho^ 
truths  which  he  afterwards  so  firmly  held,  so  faiil 
fully  preached,  and  so  ably  defended.  It  was  i 
reading  Dr.  Manton's  sermons  on  John  xvii.  that  1: 
was  oondacted,  as  he  says,  "into  a  full  and  clei 
A-iew  of  the  doctrines  of  grace."  This  was  in  17^ 
three  years  after  the  memorable  night  in  the  bom  i 
Codymain.  "I  shall  remember,"  he  remarks,  "tl 
years  1765  and  1768  with  gratitude  and  joy  in  tl 
heaven  of  heavens  to  all  eternity." 

It  was  laigely  due,  no  doubt,  to  this  early  recepti< 
of  divide  'truth  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  fors 
and  to  hiB  distinct  recognition  of  the  *'  power  of  tl 
Holy  Ghost  **  in  the  w^ork  of  conversion,  and  of  tl 
sovereign  low  of  Grod  in  liis  own  salvation,  that  1: 
mind  was  formed  to  such  an  admirable  degree 
fiimnesB,  and  his  heart  was  so  richly  imbued  with  tl 
love  of  Christ,  w4iile  thnmgh  his  whole  public  life  • 
-mBmfestect«iidi-Qn]i6rm  oonsistency  of  character,  »i 
such  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  tmth  ai 
■righteoosnessL-  He  could  say  with  the  great  aposi 
of  the  Gentiles,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed, »' 
I  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  whicli 
have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day."  Vh 
is  abundantly  testified  in  his  hymn  on  "Assurance 
Faith." 

Toplady's  strong  convictions  concerning  what  ' 
believed  to  Ixj  the  truth  of  God  sometimes  brougl 
him  into  controversy,  and  his  pen  as  well  as  his  yoi^ 
was  employed  in  expounding  and  defending  his  vie>^ 
of  divine  gi*ace.  In  these  writings  of  his,  it  must  ti 
admitted,  there  is  far  too  much  of  that  asperity  an 
bitterness  of  spirit  which  were  all  too  common  in  hi 
day  with  writers  of  opposite  sontimcnts.  ZealoU 
divines  holding  opposite  xievrs  sometimes  left  thei 
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legitimate  work  to  pelt  each  other  with  hard  words. 
Both    Topkuly    and   Wesley   sometimes  forgot  the 
dignity  of  their  office  and  the  grandeur  of  their  com- 
nission  in  the  heat  of  their  spirit  and  in  their  on- 
slaught   on    the    tenets  of  their  adversaries.     But 
whatever  defect  may  be  traced  in  Toplady's  writings 
arising  from  this  cause,  his  h^nrnns  bespeak  him  "  a 
man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

He  must  have  been,  while  at  the  University  of 

Dublin,  a  diligent  student  both  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

and  in  the  fields  of  classical  learning,  as,  although 

ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  tlie  unusually 

early  age  of  twenty-two,  he  appeared  from  the  first 

d»  "a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." 

Broad  Hembury,  a  sequestered  village  in  Devonshire, 

situate  among     beautiful    hills    near    the     Black 

Down  range,  was  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours. 

There  most  of  his  hjnnns  and  his  other  "writings  were 

produced.     The  quiet  seclusion  of  this  rural  parish 

seems  depicted  in  his  hymn  entitled — 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  WISH. 

Emptied  of  earth  I  fain  would  be. 
Of  sin,  myself,  and  all  but  Thee  ; 
Only  reserved  for  Christ  that  died. 
Surrendered  to  the  crucified. 

Sequestered  from  the  noise  and  strife. 
The  lust,  tlie  pomp,  the  pride  of  life ; 
For  heaven  above  my  heart  prepare. 

And  have  my  conversation  there. 

•       •««*•• 

Nothing  save  Jesus  may  I  know— 
My  friend  and  companion  thou ; 
Lord,  take  my  heart,  assert  Thy  right. 
And  put  all  otlier  foes  to  flight. 

In  this  lovely  spot,  but  witli  great  physical  weak- 
OM  and  frequent  suffering,  he  exercised  his  ministry 
vith  great  success,  attaining  considerable  popularity 
•nwng  the  earnest  and  devout,  and  becoming  known 
by  his  writings  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  regular 
■»ioigtry.  An  interesting  description  of  his  person 
^  preaching  has  been  handed  down  by  one  who 
knew  him  well  He  is  described  as  having  "  an 
^real  countenance,  and  light  immortal  form.  His 
'^^oe  was  music.  His  vivacity  would  have  caught 
the  listener's  eye,  and  his  soul- tilled  looks  and  movc- 
"*«nt8  would  have  interpreted  his  language,  had  there 
^  been  snch  commanding  solemnity  in  his  tones  as 
"^  apathy  impossible,  and  such  simplicity  in  his 
^ords  that  to  hear  Avas  to  understand.  From  easy 
*^lanation  he  advanced  to  rapid  and  conclusive 
•^Tunent«,and  wanned  into  importunate  exhortations, 
"W  conscience  began  to  bum,  and  feelings  to  take 
^  from  his  own  enkindled  spirit,  and  himself  and 
bis  hearers  were  batiied  in  sympathetic  tears." 

^'orwas  he  a  stranger  to  those  mward  conflicts 
*nd  those  Aicissitndes  of  Christian  experience  which 
«I  earnest  believers  pass  through ;  while,  on  the 
f^hand,  it  is  evident  he  took  a  hopeful  and  cheer- 
"^  view  of  all  dispensations.  Thus  he  encourages  the 
tried  one:— 

Yoop  harps,  yo  trembling  saints, 

Down  from  the  willows  take ; 
Load  to  the  praise  of  love  divino 

Bid  erery  string  awake. 


Though  in  a  foreign  land. 

Wo  are  not  far  from  home ; 
And  nearer  to  our  house  above 

We  every  moment  come." 

The  latter  part  of  the  hynm  seems  to  be  founded 
on  and  l^  be  an  exposition  of  Isaiah  1.  10,  and  ends 
very  encouragingly  : — 

WTien  we  in  darkness  walk, 

Nor  feel  tlie  heavenly  flame. 
Then  is  the  time  to  trust  our  God, 

And  rest  upon  liis  name. 

Blest  is  the  man,  O  God, 

Who  stays  himself  on  Thee  ! 
Who  wait  for  Thy  salvation.  Lord, 

Shall  Thy  salvation  see. 

But  the  hymn  by  which  he  will  be  best  known  and 
longest  remembered  is  that  one  of  which  it  may  be 
said  most  truly  that,  had  it  been  his  only  production, 
its  value  is  such  as  to  be  well  worth  a  whole  lifetime 
of  toil  and  sufTcring.  With  many  he  is  better  known 
as  the  author  of  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  than  by  his  own 
name.  It  is  entitled  in  his  book,  "  A  Prayer  Living 
and  Dying,"  but  when  first  published  in  1776,  only 
two  years  before  his  death,  in  the  Gospel  Magazine, 
of  which  he  was  the  editor,  it  was  headed,  "A 
Living  and  Dying  Prayer  for  the  Holiest  Believer  in 
the  World." 

The  hjTim  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  late 

Prince  Consort  that  he  composed  a  tune  to  it,  and 

its  words  soothed  and  cheered  his  departing  spirit 

and  gladdened  his  failing  flesh  and  heart  amid  the 

gloom  of  the  dark  valley  and  the  throes  of  a  nation's 

sorrow. 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath. 
When  my  eyelids  close  in  death. 
When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown. 

See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne- 
Rock  of  Ages !  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  relates  that  when  on  a  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople a  few  years  ago  he  went  into  an  Ar- 
menian Church  on  one  occasion.  The  worshippers 
were  engaged  in  singing.  The  notes  were  simple, 
but  the  language  was  strange,  yet  they  appeared  to 
be  in  earnest,  and  to  be  deeply  affected,  ior-  many 
sang  with  closed  eyes,  and  some  with  eyes  suiiused 
vfiih.  tears.  He  was  interested  to  learn  the  cause  of 
all  this  solemnity  and  emotion,  and  found,  upon  in- 
quirj",  it  was  the  hymn  that  so  affected  them,  and 
upon  its  being  interpreted  to  him,  he  found  it  to  be 
no  other  than  tlie  one  so  universally  admired — 

Rock  of  Ages  I  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee ! 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 

From  Thy  wounded  side  which  flowed. 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure- 
Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

Thus  the  fcr\id  strains,  so  eloquent  in  their  sim- 
plicity, which  first  ascended  to  God  from  the  quiet 
of  a  Devonshire  \'illage,  have  gone  careering  round 
the  earth,  affording  food  for  the  living,  comfort  for 
tlie  dying,  and  light  and  grace  and  strength  to  mil- 
lions.    It  has  been  said  that  Toplady  was  a  popular 
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and  e£fective  preacher.  He  was  also  a  genuine  friend 
and  a  faithful  pastor.  Several  of  his  hymns  were 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion and  other  friends  in  Christ,  and  they  display 
alike  the  depth  of  his  sympathy  and  the  strength  of 
his  faith  and  hope. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  the  loss  of  friends  that  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  death  ;  he  had  many 
premonitions  in  his  growingly  feeble  '  health  and 
wasting  sufferings  that  he  himself  must  soon  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  grim  monster.  But  as  death 
was  not  unfamiliar  nor  unexpected,  it  was  not  an 
object  of  dread.  Faith  in  the  risen  Saviour  enabled 
him  to  exult  over  the  conquered  foe  :  "  Thanks  be 
unto  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

One  of  his  finest  hyms — a  hymn  of  almost  peerless 
excellence — is  entitled 

THE  DYING  BELIEVER  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Deathless  principle,  arise ! 
Soar  the  native  of  the  skies  ; 
•    Pearl  of  price  by  Jesus  bought. 
To  His  glorious  likeness  wrought. 
Go  to  shine  before  His  throne : 
Deck  His  mediatorial  crown ; 
Go,  His  triumphs  to  adorn : 
Made  for  God,  to  God  return. 
•  «  •  •  • 

See  the  haven  full  in  view ; 
Love  divine  shall  bear  thee  through ; 
Trust  to  that  propitious  gale. 
Weigh  thy  anchor,  spread  thy  sail ! 
Saints  in  glor>'  perfect  made. 
Wait  thy  passage  through  the  shade  ; 
Ardent  for  thy  coming  o'er. 
See  they  throng  the  blissful  shore ! 
Mount,  their  transports  to  improve. 
Join  the  longing  choir  above ; 
Swiftly  to  their  wish  be  given. 
Kindle  higher  joy  in  heaven. 
Such  the  prospects  that  arise. 
To  the  dying  Christian's  eyes  I 
Such  the  glorious  vista  faith 
Opens  through  the  shades  of  death. 

This  was  written,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the 
course  of  that  illness  which  brought  his  valuable 
life  to  a  close  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 
Probably  the  very  last  that  he  wrote  is  one  which, 
though  not  generally  fitted  for  congregational  singing, 
might  have  been  inserted  in  our  selections  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  suffering  ones  who,  next  to  their 
Bible,  value  most  highly  their  hymn-book,  where 
they  are  wont  to  find  so  much  of  tliat  consolation 
and  strength  which  they  need  in  their  affliction,  and 
in  prospect  of  approaching  dissolution.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  sec  in  these  lines  the  fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  "That  the  life  also  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh ;"  and 
again,  "  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  the  inward 
man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

Such  were  hb  anticipations  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness, sucli  his  earnest  longing  for  the  joy  of  his 


Lord.  They  were  soon  to  be  realised.  The  benel 
of  a  change  of  air  and  a  removal  to  London  failed 
yield  him  any  permanent  good,  and  death  did 
work,  "  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  lif 
His  end  was  as  happy  and  triumphant  as  his  life  l 
been  holy  and  devoted.  When,  in  answer  to  his 
quiries,  his  doctor  informed  him  that  his  pulse  y 
getting  weaker,  he  replied,  with  a  smiling  ooun 
nance,  '*  Why,  that  is  a  good  sign  that  my  death 
fast  approaching.  And,  blessed  be  God!  I  can  a 
that  my  heart  beats  stronger  and  stronger  every  6 
for  glory."  He  frequently  called  himself  the  lu 
piest  man  in  the  world,  **  Oh,"  said  he,  "  how  t 
soul  of  mine  longs  to  be  gone!  Like  a  bird  i 
prisoned  in  its  cage,  it  longs  to  take  its  flight.  * 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  I  then  would  I 
away  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  and  be  at  rest  for  ever 

Shortly  before  his  end,  waking  from  a  slumber, 
said,  "  Oh,  what  delights  !  who  can  fathom  the  j< 
of  the  third  heaven  ?  "  And  when  blessing  and  praiss 
God  for  continuing  to  him  his  understanding,  so  i] 
he  could  still  think  with  clearness,  he  broke  out,  w 
rapturous  delight,  "  And  what  is  most  of  all  is  ^ 
abiding  presence  and  the  shining  of  His  love  uj 
my  souL  The  sky  is  clear ;  there  is  no  cloud.  Coi 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  ! "  Less  than  an  hi 
before  his  departure,  he  said,  "  It  will  not  be  Ic 
now  before  God  takes  me,  for  no  mortal  can  live  (a 
he  burst  into  tears  of  unutterable  joy  as  he  spoke) 
no  mortal  can  live  after  the  glories  God  has  mai 
fested  to  my  soul." 

Thus  this  highly-honoured  and  faithful  servant 
the  Lord  went  to  the  heavenly  Zion  with  everlastii 
joy  upon  his  head,  to  have  an  eternal  habitation 
that  city  where  "  The  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  a 
sick,  and  the  people  that  dwell  there  shall  be  !o 
given  their  iniquit}'." 

With  Toplady  religion  was  not  a  form  nor  a  cree 
but  a  power  and  a  life.  Its  whole  history  and  myste 
may  be  explained  in  the  words  of  Jesus  to  B 
disciples,  "Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  He  w 
grafted  into  Christ,  he  continued  in  the  grace  of  Gc 
he  brought  forth  fruit  to  his  honour. 

He  received  "  The  faith  which  was  once  deliver 
to  the  saints  ; "  he  contended  for  it ;  he  died  in  i 
and,  by  his  profession  and  defence  of  it>  "  He,  beii 
dead,  yet  speaketh."  His  hymns  have  gone  throQ] 
the  world  preaching  Christ,  especially  that  one  on  t 
marginal  rendering  of  Isaiah  xxvL  4,  "  Trust  ye 
the  Lord  for  ever ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  Tl 
KocK  OF  Ages." 

It  has  guided  many  a  one  to  the  Fountain  of  1 
and  cleansing,  of  comfort,  strength,  and  salvation  ;  m 
its  words  have  been  the  last  whispered  accent» 
multitudes  in  those  moments  when  heart  and  flc 
were  failing.  And  it  still  points  the  way  to  pard 
and  peace,  to  safe  shelter  from  the  storm,  to  bo 
eternal  and  life  everlasting. 
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rnAPTEB    IX 

HOSE  DISBEGABDS  REBECCA'S 
WARNINr,. 
'  HE  destructioD  of  Mr.  Wynne's 
salmon-weir  caused,  natur- 
ally, greatexcitemeot  But 
neither  military  nor  ma- 
gistrate could  lay  hold  of 
Kehecca.  The  people  won- 
dcred  open -mouthed,  bnt 
brought  no  evideacc  ;  and 
T  old  Mr.  Wynne  grew  more  nervous 
Iban  ever.  His  sou,  however,  blustered, 
and  dcckred  bis  intention  of  making  a 
new  weir ;  wbile  his  wife  kept  open  house 
fiir  (lie  [ifficere,  and  ea^e  dinner-parties 
'  and  l.cl<l  teceplions  in  their  honour.  None 
the  len  did  threatening  letters  continue  ;  and  every- 
body uked  what  would  come  next!  The  farmeiv  and 
ptwuitry  were,  however,  tolerably  easy,  for  they  had 
■Dodi  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  riota.  so 
knguthey  kept  silent  and  looked  innocent 

Ktne  was,  perhaps,  the  most  anxious  person  in 
Liuiiant  parish.  She  could  not  get  over  her  drive 
liih  Bebecca,  or  the  ominouB  worda  spoken  to  her. 
Stt  had  not  ventured  to  repeat  them  to  her  parents, 
f«  fev  of  roadDg  their  anger  or  fear  on  her  account ; 
OBthti  could  she  con6de  in  her  constant  friend  Mr. 
Edvirdes,  because  of  the  warning  concerning  him,  of 
»iiA  the  could  not  even  tliink  without  a  certain 
''•nw ;  for  how  could  Hebecca  know  whether  she 
*>nd  for  him  or  not  T  A»to  marriage,  or  ofTeis,  she 
^  •nrcely  even  thought  of  such  things,  no  one 
■iriig  ventured  to  annoy  her  with  jests  hitherto  ; 
in  Mw  the  was  continually  dreading  what  yonng 
prt*  onially  desire^  And  if  it  came — this  prophesied 
PfoBri— and  if  she  could  not  accept  it — what  might 
^  tb>  consequences  to  her  father  ?  She  tried  to 
"Sti  U  the  mysterious  terror  that  overwhelmed  her; 
™  lilt  was  by  nature  nervously  constituted,  and  she 
■*•  ilways  combating  the  invisible  and  ideal  with 
■Wrewlute  will  which  sensitive  people  often  have. 

°whad  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  \icarage 
**  w  pleasure  ;  but  this  ridiculous  threat  prevented 
^^igthither  for  several  days.  However,  she  sum- 
"""Kd  courage,  and  went  at  last 

Hid  it  been  Edgar,  there  might  have  been  mom 
i*M  in  it,"  alie  thongbt,  as  she  crosaed  tbe  tbrt«- 
W4 

I  bnded  yon  were  never  coming  again.  Rose," 
**i  tke  stifT  but  kindly  Leah.  "  Edwyna  has  been 
*.^Wo  times,  at  least,  the  darling,  to  your  once." 

loished  to  come^  bnt "  b^au  Rose,  pausing 

^^■M  she  oonld  not  give  tbe  exact  reason. 
"^  RoM^  my  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  alive 


and  well,"  said  Mr.  Edwardes,  coming  in  at  the 
moment.  "  I  hope  yiiix  have  ptaiKcd  the  Lord  for 
your  deliverance,  and  prayed  that  my  poor  words 
may  take  efiect  on  those  rebellions  children  of  Jezebel, 
for  certainly  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  her 
whose  name  they  assume." 

"  I  have,  Mr.  Edwardes,"  replied  Rose,  relieved 
from  a  nameless  fear,  she  knew  not  why  or  how. 

"  I  suppose  Rebecca  carried  you  otf  to  fri^len 
your  father  and  me  into  silence,"  he  resumed.  "  Hot 
she  is  mistaken  in  her  men,  and  look  the  wrong  way. 
It  only  irritated  your  father,  who,  1  fear,  has  been 
talking  a  Utile  too  openly  about  it,  and  gave  me  an 
opportunity  that  I  bad  been  long  looking  for,  and 
indeed,  preparing  for.  Tliey  aro  but  rebellious 
children  after  all ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  1  was 
enabled  I0  speak  boldly  to  then).  How  are  your 
young  rebels,  my  dear  !  " 

"I  really  think  ihey  are  getting  more  obedient 
\V  ere  it  not  for  Teddy  I  could  manage  them.  Pussy 
is  80  very  dear  that  1  can  scarcely  help  spoiling  hCT." 

"And  Virginia?  Take  care  of  her.  She  is  sly, 
and  never  comes  to  church.  I  preach  her  a  sermon 
whenever  I  meet  her,  and  she  is  profoundly  attentive ; 
but  I  see  no  frait  Fruit,  indeed  t  I  am  alwiqrs 
looking  for  it,  and  when  it  comes,  much  of  it  is 
rotten  at  the  core.  Smooth-faced  hypocrites  half 
of  those  who  profess.  1  should  not  say  so,  perhaps, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  lay  on  mote  mnuure  at  the  root 
of  the  trees.  You,  also,  have  a  great  work.  Rose, 
I  call  teaching  a  grand  work.  -  Patience,  persever- 
ance, firmness,  kindness,  are  needed.  Why,  my 
dear,  you  arc  training  plants  for  Heaven." 

"  if  only  I  could,  Mr.  Edwardes  I "  ejaculated 
Rose,  forgetting  all  her  anxiety  concerning  her  posi- 
tion with  her  pastor  in  intercourse  with  the  man 
liiniself. 

She  left  him,  as  she  always  did,  invigorated  for 
her  part  in  the  world's  strife.  But  as  she  was 
hastening  homewards  she  met  Alfred  Johnnee,  who 
ever  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  her. 

"Yon  are  always  in  a  hurry.  Miss  Men-j-n,"  he 
said.  "  What  an  age  you  have  been  with  the  vicar  t 
I  hope  yon  are  none  the  worse  for  your  fright.  Jim 
tells  me  Dolly  ran  away  with  you  and  brought  you 
safe  home,  while  your  father  and  the  paiBon  were 
preaching  to  Rebecca.  Jim  is  as  tight  as  a  vice. 
One  can^  get  a  word  more  out  of  him  than  he 
chooses  to  say." 

Rose  was  ranch  relieved  by  Jim's  "  tigfatnen,"  for 
she   did   not   wish   her   drive   with   Rebecca   to   be 

"We  are  all  well,  thank  you,"  she  replied;  "thou^ 
we  were  horrified  at  the  wicked  woric  of  deatmction 
of  the  weir." 
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"Were  you?  I  was  delighted,  for  we  have  had 
our  share  of  sewcn  these  last  three  days.  I  suppose 
your  father  has  learnt  his  lesson  as  I  leamt  mine.  I 
shall  not  interfere  any  more.  I  am  going  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  he  a  steady  fellow." 

"It  is  surely  time,"  said  Rose,  who  always  felt 
disposed  to  preach  a  little  wlicn  she  had  heen  with 
Mr.  Edwardes. 

"Will  you  help  me?"  asked  Alfred,  suddenly, 
fixing  his  dark  and  very  piercing  eyes  upon  her. 
If  I  can,  hut  I  know  not  how,"  she  returned. 
By  going  to  yonder  church  with  me,  and  taking 
me  *  for  better  for  worse,'  as  the  prayer-book  says," 
he  rejoined,  somewhat  jauntily,  pointing  to  the  solemn 
black  tower  that  rose  behind  tlicm. 

"  With  you  1  What  next  ? "  exclaimed  Rose, 
hurrying  on. 

"  What  next  ?  Why  then  we  should  be  man  and 
wife,  and  lead  a  pretty  sight  jollier  life  than  your 
father  and  mother.  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  though 
you  do  not  believe  me.  Rose,  you  must  not  run 
away,  for  if  you  will  not  listen  I  shall  write  to  your 
father." 

They  had  turned  into  the  hawthorn  lane,  and  were 
alone  ¥dth  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  that  bloomed 
and  w^arbled  around  and  above  them  as  they  are 
fabled  to  do  for  lovers.  Lovers  1  "  Was  this,  then, 
the  first  offer  that  she  was  advised  by  Rebecca  to 
accept  ? "  Rose  asked  herself,  as  she  and  this  hand- 
some, careless,  yet,  she  felt,  resolute  man,  stood  a 
moment  aide  by  side  beneath  the  flowering  May.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  the  joyous  month  that  had  the 
white  blossom  for  name-child,  and  not  during  its 
course  of  thirty-one  days  bad  it  looked  on  a  oomeli6r 
pair^-he  dark,  ruddy,  manly;  she  fair,  sweet,  and 
gracefuL  "  The  first  ofler  1 "  She  might  certainly 
have  a  worse.  She  was  silent^  as  if  to  consider  it, 
feeling  that  her  time  had  come,  and  with  a  sort  of 
conviction  that  she  must  not  be  rash..  He,  not  un- 
naturally, thought  that  "  silence  gave  consent,"  and 
while  her  deep  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  hawthorn  spray 
which  her  fingers  touched  insensibly,  he  pleaded  his 
cause.  She,  however,  broke  in  upon  his  rapid  and 
somewhat  egotistical  speech  with  a  repetition  of  his 
own  words. 

"Man  and  wife,"  she  said,  slowly.  "I  do  not 
think  we  arc  suited,  Alfred  Johnnes.  And  what  of 
Egain  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  turned,  and 
walked  rapidly  up  the  lane.  Her  walk,  as  we  have 
said,  had  been  compared  to  the  gliding  of  a  ghost,  it 
was  so  quick  and  noiseless.  Now,  without  seeming 
to  run,  she  actually  ran ;  and  before  Alfred  could 
sufficiently  recover  from  her  imexpected  answer  to 
his  proposal  to  pursue  her,  she  had  vanished  into 
tiie  little  side  gate  that  led  to  her  home  through  the 
long  orchard  and  kitchen-garden. 

She  found  her  mother  and  Jim  in  the  tiny  flower- 
garden,  disputing,  as  they  often  did,  an  orthographical 
aobject ;  for  Jim  was  self-opinionated,  and  would 
not  yield,  even  to  his  mistress,  in  spite  of  his  exalted 


opinion  of  her  learning.  He  had  constituted  h 
gardener,  as  well  as  groom,  drover,  and  wagg 
and  having  some  learning,  and  more  acute  ob 
tion,  was  always  improving  himself,  as  he  exp 
it 

"Look  at  the  anemoanSf  mistress,"  he  had 
saying  as  Rose  approached.  "  I  am  wishing  < 
gardener  Manorsant,  was  seeing  them." 

"  They  are  called  anemones,  Jim,"  corrected 
Mervyn,  for  the  hundredth  time. 

"Just  as  you  please,  ma'am,  but  'tis  ane, 
in  the  book,"  persisted  Jim,  confidently,  to  '. 
amusement,  as  she  came  in  for  the  fag  end  < 
dispute. 

"  These  pig-headed  Welsh ! "  muttered  Mrs.  M< 
as  Edwyna  made  her  appearance,  breathlest 
dishevelled. 

"  I  saw  you  run  away  from  Alfred  Johnnes,  I 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  was  trying  to  overtake  yoi 
just  as  I  had  caught  you  up,  off  you  were  HI 
sheep  Trotty.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  that  y< 
quite  mistaken.  \Vhat  did  he  mean?  He  1 
uncommonly  cross." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  run  about  the  coun 
you  do,  Edwyna! "  said  her  mother. 

"  I  only  went  to  see  the  soldiers.  They  hav< 
exercising  in  the  park  ;  and  I  meant  to  come 
with  Rose,  and  missed  her.  Madoc,  corporal 
that  they  're  as  fine  a  troop  as  ever  he  saw,  e> 
Waterloo — he  never  forgets  Waterloo,  you  kno- 
do  I,  because  it  is  Egain's  birthday,  and  sh 
bom  while  the  battle  was  being  fought.  I  i 
was  a  soldier,  and  had  been  bom  in  the  mids 
battle.  But  I  should  like  to  belong  to  oui 
regiment,  the  forty-second  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  b 
in  the  whole  army,  and  not  to  the  Dragoons." 

"  I  am  finding  Dragon  in  the  dictionary,"  sai( 
oracularly.  "It  means  a* serpent  with  wingf 
not  a  soldier  at  all." 

Edwyna  was  as  obstinate  and  disputatious  as 
and  Rose  took  the  opportunity  of  a  rising  argi 
to  beckon  her  mother  into  the  house.  She  a 
confided  to  her  the  proposal  she  had  just  re* 
from  Alfred  Johnnes ;  but  she  did  not  mention  J 
since  what  she  knew  or  suspected  of  the  rel 
existing  between  her  and  Alfred  were  more  ( 
confidential  When  Mrs.  Mervyn  asked  her  e 
what  answer  she  had  given,  she  told  her  that  si 
replied  that  she  did  not  consider  they  were  suit 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  her  mother, 
relieved.  "  But  your  father  will  not  agree  \nt 
He  considers  Mr.  Johnnes  a  desirable  match 
certainly  is  handsome  and  tolerably  well  edu 
You  do  not  care  for  him,  I  hope.  Rose  ?  You  a 
taken  by  good  looks  ?  " 

She  fixed  her  eyes  eagerly  on  her  daughter, 
face  betrayed  neither  emotion  nor  consciousncsf 
then,  as  «he  knew,  Rose  was  self-contained.   . 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  have  never  thought  oi 
tilings  until  now,"  she  replied,  innocently,  "  I  < 
wish  to  leave  you,  and  just  now  I  have  too  mv 
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my  mind  to  b^;in  to  think  of  them.  I  have  enough 
to  do  to  learn  how  to  teach,  and  to  find  answers  to 
the  wonderful  questions  the  children  put  It  is  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  ahead  of  them,  in  spite  of 
your  good  instruction." 

Mrs.  Mervyn  hoped  that  Rose  was  still  '*  fancy- 
fiee,"  but  she  had  never  yet,  or  so  she  imagined,  quite 
fathomed  her  mind.  She  did  not  know  that  this 
child,  concerning  whose  future  she  was  so  anxious, 
lived  in  continual  dread  of  displeasing  one  parent  by 
agreemg  with  another ;  and  that  much  if  not  all  of 
her  inner  life  was  spent  in  seeking  to  reconcile  in  her 
own  mind  the  silent  discord  between  them. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  so  reserved  herself  that 
she  failed  in  any  effort  she  made  to  court  the  confi- 
dence of  her  husband  and  children.  Her  feelings 
were  her  own  ;  and  while  she  would  often  have  given 
Rvoxlds  to  be  able  to  express  them,  she  still  kept  tliem 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  her  own  breast 
was  only  too  much  like  her,  and  consequently 
^y  rarely  understood  one  another.  Edwyna,  on  the 
itrary,  disdained  concealment,  and  when  she  had 
^zuahed  her  dispute  with  Jim,  burst  into  the  room, 
saLclaiming,  "  Everybody  is  alike.  Nobody  speaks  the 
trath.  Here  *s  Jim,  when  I  tell  him  he  has  said  a 
s^ory,  faces  me  out,  and  grunts  like  a  pig,  and  answers 
with,  *  What  for  I  tell  the  truth  to  you,  Miss  ?  You 
not  my  mistress.  I  tell  the  truth  to  her,  and  nobody 
else.*  Now,  mother,  you  ought  to  teach  him  better. 
Ajid  here's  Rose,  when  I  ask  her  what  Alfred 
^Johnxies  meant,  holds  her  tongue  as  if  she  was  dumb. 
I  aay  that 's  as  good  as  a  story." 

In  another  moment  Edwyna  had  her  arms  round 
1^4X6,  and  declared  that  she  would  **  pay  her  out,"  if 
she  would  not  tell ;  which  "  pacing  out "  consisted  in 
her  uplifting  the  unresisting  Rose,  and  carrying  her 
foond  the  room  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  girl  was  a 
^ctenniiied  romp,  and  as  muscular  and  strong  as  her 
«istcr  was  delicate. 

This  Uttle  episode  served  to  turn  the  current  of 
'^'ftin  for  the  moment,  by  bringing  down  Mrs. 
^"^nryn's  displeasure  on  her  youngest  bom. 

^  iaet  was,  that  Edwyna's  love  for  Rose  was  so 

^^Si^oasing  that  she  would  brook  no  secresy  and,  as 

^  nothing  had  occurred  to  the  eldtr  which  she 

^'^^l^  te  conceal  from  the  younger ;  though  hence- 

Miitffiic^t  be  different 


CHAPTER    X. 

VISIONS. 

^As  there  ever  a  match  as  to  the  desirability  of 

^^^ichall  the  parties  concerned  agree  ?    If  the  young 

P^ple  are  unanimous,  their  elders  differ,  and  vice 

^^'^ ;  or  if  the  masculine  element  is  favourable,  the 

^minine  is  adverse.    Mr.  Mervyn  was  all  for  Rose's 

^^^ting  Alfred  Johnnes,  and  the  cheerful  sunshine 

^^  for  a  week  or  more  had  brightened  liis  and  his 

^e«  life  was  again  obscure<).     They  had  a  dispute, 

^hich  ended,  as  disputes  often  do,  by  each  party 

^^taining  his  and  her  original  opinion.    Rose  came  in 

^the  fig  end  of  it»  when  Mr.  Mervyn  was  too  much 


excited  to  heed  her  presence,  and  his  vrife's  habitual 
self-control  was  ineffectual  to  check  his  hasty  words. 

"  Alfred  Johnnes  is  good  enough  for  my  daughter^ 
and  it  was  not  my  fault  that  you  condescended  to  my 
rank,"  she  heard  her  father  say.  "If  your  friends 
choose  to  come  forward  and  get  her  a  finer  gentle- 
man for  a  husband,  well  and  good." 

"You  kuoAv,  Mr.  Mervj^n,  wliat  they  said,"  her 
mother  returned,  not  conscious  that  she  was  within 
earsliot     "They  will  be  happy  to  receive  us  when 

you — or — or  I "  she  paused,  perceiving  Rose  in 

the  doorway. 

"  When  you  consider  my  manners  good  enough  for 
their  company,"  supplied  Mr.  Merv^'n.  "  I  am  not 
ambitious  of  being  received,  but  you  can  go  when 
you  and  they  like,  Mrs.  Mervyn.  I  shall  do  the  best 
I  can  for  my  children  in  spite  of  my  grand  connec- 
tions.    Ha,  ha  1" 

"Come  in,  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Mervyn,  as  the  girl 
hesitated.  "  I  hope  you  have  finished  your  work  for 
to-night" 

She  had  been  reading  and  studying  for  her  small 
pupils'  lessons  on  the  morrow,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
being  able  to  answer  the  odd  questions  they  were 
sure  to  put 

"  Rose,  I  hear  that  you  have  had  an  offer  wliich 
will  make  you  mistress  of  a  respectable  house  instead 
of  three  spoiled  children.  I  hope  you  mean  to  accept- 
it,"  said  Mervyn. 

Rose  looked  from  one  parent  to  another  in  per- 
plexity. She  always  seemed  to  herself  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  them ;  and  now,  what  with  the  words 
she  had  just  heard,  Rebecca's  warning,  Egain,  and 
her  desire  to  please  them  both,  she  stood  silent  and 
irresolute. 

"  Silence  gives  consent,"  said  her  father,  "  and  we 
shall  only  need  to  transplant  our  white  rose  to  the 
blue  glen." 

"Oh  no,  dear  fatlier.  Let  me  stay  where  I  am. 
I  should  wither  if  I  were  transplanted,"  said  Rose, 
with  a  smile,  thankful  to  carry  on  her  father's  simile.- 

"  You  are  more  likely  to  wither  over  your  boolos 
and  walks  to  and  from  Manorsant,"  replied  Mr. 
Mervyn.     "  What  did  you  say  to  Alfred  Johnnev  t  ** 

"  That  I  thought  we  were  not  suited,"  said  Rose, 
her  eyes  drooping  and  her  hands  moving  nervously. 

"  Not  suited  1  Why  ?  I  suppose  this  is  your  teach-' 
ing,  Mrs.  Mervyn  ?  '* 

"  Oh  no,  father  1  I  assure  you  I  was  quito  taken 
by  surprise." 

"  Then  sleep  upon  it,  my  girl,  and  think  it  over. 
You  have  plenty  of  sense,  and  must  know  that  a 
wealthy  respectable  handsome  young  fellow  is  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day  in  these  quiet  parts.  Not 
that  I  would  have  you  marry  him  for  his  looks^" 
said  Mr.  Mer\*yn,  glancing  at  his  wife,  who  woa 
trembling  for  Rose. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  sleep  upon  it,**  said 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  quietly  and  severely.  "  It  is  time  foi 
prayers." 

So,  in  no  very  good  frame  of  mind,  they  assembled 
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their  household ;  for,  notwithstanding  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, they  never  neglected  family  worship, 
and  doubtless  this  had  tended  to  keep  the  husband 
and  wife  together  during  all  these  years  of  regrets — 
this  and  their  children. 

Rose  soon  forgot  her  trouble  in  that  consoler  of  the 
young  and  innocent,  sleep.  Still,  before  she  could 
invite  the  wand  of  this  soft-winged,  gentle-footed 
friend,  she  had  to  endure  many  questions  from 
Edwyna  concerning  the  meaning  of  Alfred  Johnnes. 
The  sisters  contrasted  in  most  respects,  E^^iyna 
being,  like  her  father,  hot-tempered  when  much 
crossed. 

"  I  know  he  wants  to  marry  you,  and  you  won't 
tell  me,**  she  exclaimed,  as  she  laid  her  rosy  cheek 
and  curly  head  on  the  pillow.  "  I  am  sure  I  d»n't 
care.  You  and  mother  are  as  close  as  Silly  Shannons 
Polly,  who  always  holds  her  tongue  when  we  want 
her  to  speak.  I  dare  say  you  '11  tell  Mr.  Edwardes 
all  about  it" 

"Indeed  I  shall  not,  Edwyna,"  responded  the 
aggrieved  Rose.  "  I  i^ish  you  were  not  so  inquisitive. 
One  would  think  you  were  a  woman." 

"  I  shall  be  one  soon,  and  then  be  you  sure  I  won't 
tell  you  any  of  my  secrets.  No  1 1  don't  think  I  shall 
Idas  you  good-night" 

But  Rose  put  her  arms  round  the  wild  merry  girl, 
who  was,  as  she  said,  soon  to  become  a  woman,  and 
the  sisters  quickly  slept  the  sleep  of  love  and  peace. 

But  while  they  slumbered  through  the  niglit  there 
was  a  stir  in  the  rest  of  the  house.  Jim,  who,  for 
0ome  reason  best  known  te  himself,  had  been  abroad 
late,  had  discovered  that  an  outstanding  hayrick  in  a 
solitary  field  belonging  to  his  master,  was  on  fire. 
Now  Jim,  whatever  his  principles  and  inclinations 
concerning  the  Rebeccaites,  was  staunch  to  his 
master  and  his  family,  and  he  would  not  admit,  even 
to  himself,  that  it  could  have  been  set  on  fire 
maliciously.  Ho  knocked  at  Mr.  Mcrvyn's  window 
to  arouse  him,  and  when  he  put  his  head  out,  said, 
''That  old  rick  has  been  and  taken  fire  of  herself 
after  all,  master.  I  was  telling  you  so,  I  do  wonder 
why  it  has  kept  its  steam  in  so  long." 

"  Wake  up  Davy,  IH  be  down  directly,"  said  Mr. 
M^ryn. 

Jim  and  Davy  were  the  only  men  who  slept  on  the 
farm.  The  other  labourers  lived  either  in  the  village 
or  in  cottages  round  about  Mr.  Mervyn  dressed 
quickly,  speaking  to  his  wife  as  he  did  so.  He  had 
forgotten  all  about  Rose,  for  he  seldom  remembered 
an  offence  long. 

"  If  they  have  a  grudge  against  me  it  is  because  I 
told  the  soldiers  that  night  when  they  carried  off 
Rose.  I  den't  believe  they  set  it  on  fire.  It  is  no 
great  matter  if  they  did,  and  only  poor  hay  and  not 
much  of  it  left,  at  best" 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Mervyn  roused  her  two 
women  servants.  She  was  of  Spartan  breed,  and, 
whatever  her  birth,  did  her  best  to  superintend  her 
household. 

It  WM  daylight  when  her  husband  returned,  and 


he  was  not  sorry  to  find  a  fire  and  a  steaming  kettle: 
He  thanked  her  heartily,  and  told  her  that  there  was 
no  doubt  about  the  rick.  He  was  evidently  greatly 
annoyed,  and  his  language,  happily  in  Welsh,  was 
not  of  the  choicest  Somebody  had  set  fire  to  it,  and, 
as  it  was  far  from  the  lake,  they  could  not  put  it  out 
Some  of  the  neighbours  had  seen  it,  and  come  to  their 
aid,  but  it  was  too  late.  What  was  not  burnt  of  the 
hay  was  spoilt  Not  that  he  cared  so  much  for  his 
loss  as  for  the  hostile  act  A  careless,  easy,  good- 
natured  man  himself,  he  could  not  realise  that  any- 
thing  he  could  do  or  say  could  rouse  enmity  against 
him. 

When  Rose  and  Edwyna  came  down  to  breakfiuat^ 
and  heard  the  event  of  the  night,  the  former  was 
silent,  for  she  felt  assured  that  in  some  mysteriotis 
way  Rebecca's  threat  was  taking  effeot  becoooe  of 
her  partial  rejection  of  Alfred  Johnnes.    The  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  was  vehement  in  her  protestations 
concerning  the  intentions  of  her  Welsh  friends  the 
Rebeccaites,  and  she  carried  her  father  with  her. 

"  I  agree  with  Jim.  The  old  rick  took  fire  of  its 
own  accord.  Speckle  has  a  nest  there,  and  it  was 
smoking  like  a  pipe  the  other  day  when  I  went  to 
look  for  eggs.  I  hope  they  haven^  bunit  Speckk. 
Back  in  a  minute,  mother  ! " 

Before  Mrs.  Mervyn  could  remonstrate  Edivynt 
was  off  in  search  of  Speckle,  and  Mr.  Mervyn*8  du^pin 
was  lost  in  laughter ;  for  he  was  always  amused  lij 
Edwyna 's  strong  opinions,  and  delighted  st  her 
countr}'  pursuits,  and  resolution  to  be  housekseper 
aud  farmer. 

"You  will  keep  watch,  father?"  asked  Bei^ 
anxiously,  as  she  prepared  to  leave  for  Manonsal 

"Those  sleep  best  who  watch  leasts  RosSi  Bui 
take  this  note  to  the  squire.  He  will  think  it  serbof 
if  I  don't" 

Rose  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  she  had  scsieely 
begun  lessons  when  she  was  once  more  sununoiied  to 
Mr.  Wynne's  breakfast-room.  He  was  not  akma 
What  seemed  to  Rose  a  gorgeous  vision  greeted  her, 
in  the  person  of  an  officer  in  full  uniform,  seated  at 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Wynne.  Her  father^s  notewaa 
open  on  the  table,  and  had  occasioned  her  snmmona 
Both  gentlemen  rose  as  she  entered.  Mr.  Wynne 
shook,  hands  with  her,  pointed  to  the  easy-chsir  die 
had  once  before  occupied,  and  introduced  the  sute 

"  Miss  Mervyn — Major  FaithfulL  I  think  yoa  hste 
met  before,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  never  forff^ 
for  a  moment,  or  under  any  circumstances,  what  wtf 
due  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 

"  At  the  luncheon  in  honour  of  the  bishop,  I  tfaink," 
said  Major  Faithful!,  bowing. 

Rose  was  nervous,  but  not  confused.  She  es^ 
before  her  a  genuine  soldier,  with  well -cut  moustache, 
bronzed  features,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  her 
through  as  she  made  her  timid  but  graceful  indine- 
tion  to  him.  He  was  young  for  a  major ;  but  then 
he  had  seen  service. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  for  yon  to  ask 
for  further  particulars  of  last  night's  incendiarism,* 


"  Then  iImp  apon  it,  tny  girl,  Hid  think  it  orei."—p.  71. 
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began  Mr.  Wynne,  who  was  evidently  trembling  with 
alarm.  "  Major  Faithfull  is  on  duty,  and  rejoins  his 
regiment  immediately,  that  is  why  he  is  breakfasting 
with  me,  my  dear  ;  for,  as  you  know,  my  daughter- 
in-law  is,  well — rather  late  in  the  morning." 

Rose  told  all  that  she  knew  of  the  burning  of  the 
rick,  which  threw  no  further  light  on  the  note,  but 
she  added  that  their  man  Jim  said  it  had  ignited 
through  damp. 

"  We  have  had  rather  dry  weather  for  that,**  laughed 
Major  Faithfull.     "  I  believe  it  was  your  father  who 
gave  me  the  intelligence  concerning  the  weir  ?  ** 
Yes,  I  think  so,"  replied  Kose. 
And  you  were  the  young  lady  carried  off  by 
Rebecca  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Miss  MervjTi,  would  you  have  any  objection  to 
tell  us  exactly  wliat  you  saw  when  the  weir  was 
destroyed?"  asked  Mr.  Wynne,  rubbing  his  hands 
over  the  fire  as  if  it  were  December  instead  of  June. 

Rose  gave  the  required  details  up  to  the  point 
where  she  was  forcibly  taken  to  the  dog-cart  by 
Rebecca,  and  driven  off.  There  she  hesitated,  and  a 
sort  of  terror  gave  wonderful  expression  to  her  eyes. 
Major  Faithfull  was  looking  at  her  intently ;  she  was 
addressing  Mr.  Wynne. 

"You  had  disappeared  when  your  father  fell  in 
with  us  ? "  said  the  Major.  "  What  did  this  formid- 
able Rebecca  do  with  you  ?  ** 

Her  frightened  glance  met  his  penetrating  one,  and 


his  men  said  of  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  i 
tell  a  lie  while  he  was  looldng  at  theuL  £ 
smiled,  and  his  smile  was  as  irresistible  as  h 
decision. 

"He  drove  me  part  of  the  way  home,  ai 
vamshed,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  But  I  won] 
rather  this  were  not  known,"  she  added,  with  a  so: 
of  frightened  appeal 

"  I  think  your  secret  is  safe  with  us,**  said  Maj< 
Faithfull,  kindly,  looking  from  her  to  Mr.  Wynne. 

"Certainly,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  I  would  m 
mention  it  for  worlds,"  said  Mr.  Wynne.  "  If  Rebecc 
had  driven  me  I  should  have  gone  out  of  my  mind  a 
once.  You  are  a  wonderful  young  lady  to  have  pre 
served  yours ;  don't  you  think  so,  Major  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  if  Miss  Mervyn  chances  to  be  afraid  of  men  ii 
women's  garments,"  replied  that  gentleman.  "  But  m 
man  would  I  imagine,  voluntarily  annoy  one  so" — 
here  he  paused,  and  tlie  compliment  on  his  lips  died 
a  natural  death,  possibly  because  he  felt  that  it 
might  soil  the  purity  of  the  soul  into  which  he  v>'di 
about  to  breathe  it ;  and  it  were  well  for  innocent  girl- 
hood did  more  Major  Faithfulls  wear  Her  Majesty'^ 
uniform.  "My  time  is  up,'*  he  added,  seeing  thai 
she  was  confused,  and  looking  at  his  watch. 

She  rose  at  once.  He  opened  the  door,  and  held  it 
while  slic  wished  Mr.  Wynne  good  morning ;  theD,a8 
she  passed  out,  he  bowed  low,  and  thought,  in  hia  tun, 
tlmt  he  had  seen  a  vision. 

(To  be  continuecL) 
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THROUGHOUT  the  course  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  ministry  He  is  re- 
presented in  the  Gospels  as  '*  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
griel"  But  there  are  only  two 
occasions  left  on  record  in  the  Gospels  of 
which  it  is  written  concerning  Him  that  ^'  Jesus 
wept"  The  scenes  on  these  two  occasions, 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  out> 
ward  observer,  were  of  a  widely  diverse  character. 
On  the  former  of  these  occasions  the  scene  was 
tliat  of  a  mournful  company  assembled  around 
the  grave  of  a  departed  friend  ;  on  the  latter  it 
was  that  of  an  exulting  multitude,  strewing  the 
road  with  branches  of  palm,  and  rending  the  air 
with  shouts  of  triumph. 

But  whilst  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer 
the  one  of  these  scenes  was  suggestive  only  of 
sorrow,  and  the  other  only  of  gladness,  as  beheld 
by  Him  w^ho  sees  not  as  man  sees,  and  who 
judges  not  according  to  man's  judgment,  there 
was  much  of  sorrow  connected  with  both,  and  the 
latter  was  suggestive  of  sorrow  greater  and  more 
enduring  than  the  former. 


Foremost  amongst  the  sources  of  this  sorron 
— as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  far-ranging 
eye  of  the  Redeemer — were  the  horrors  of  an 
impending  siege,  and  the  desolations  of  aa  in- 
vading army. 

It  should  be  at  all  times — and  more  especially 
at  the  present  time — a  cause  of  deepest  gratitude 
to  Alnughty  God  that  this  country  has  so  long 
been  spared  from  those  crimes  and  miseries  which 
are  the  results  of  foreign  invasion.  It  is  easy  for 
the  painter  to  depict,  or  for  the  historian  to  describe, 
in  glowing  colours,  the  resistless  progress  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  vas- 
quished.  Those  only  who  have  gazed  upon  the 
ghastly  forms  of  the  wounded  and  the  slain — ^who 
have  witnessed  the  frantic  grief  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  who  have  seen  a  country  fair  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  changed  into  a  waste  and 
howling  wilderness — they  only  can  form  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  guilt  and  of  the  folly,  of 
the  crimes  and  of  the  miseries,  of  war. 

Such  was  the  foremost  of  those  calamities 
which  cast  their  dark  shadow  over  the  vista  of  the 
future,  as  the  Man  of  SorroTit^  stood  upon  thfl 
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the  Monnt  of  Olives,  and  gazed  from 
on  the  devoted  city  of  Jerusalem.      He 

He  alone  can  know  who  sees  the  end 
beginning,  and  the  things  which  are  not 
they  were — that  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
s  at  hand.  He  knew  that  from  that 
he  Mount  of  Olives  on  which  He  then 
may  be  from  that  very  sjwt  which  He 
Bred  with  His  tears — the  Roman  soldiers 
it  to  hurl  their  missiles  against  the 
nple,  and  to  bring  destruction  upon  the 
ty. 

3  who  was  in  all  things,  save  sin,  made 
Elis  brethren,  who  was  touched  by  every 
laman  sorrow,  and  by  every  pang  of 
iffering,  was  moved  by  the  mournful 
¥hich  was  presented  to  His  view ;  and 
e  was  come  near,  Ho  beheld  the  city, 

over  it,  saying,  If  thou  hadst  known, 
,  at  least  in  this  thy  day  the  things 
ong  unto  thy  peace  ;  but  now  they  ai-e 
hine  eyes"  (St.  Luke  xix.  42). 

should  take  a  very  partial,  and  there- 
ry  erroneous  view  of  the  occasion  of 
C8  which  the  Redeemer  shed  over  the 
Fernsalem,  were  we  to  restrict  the 
to  human  sorrow  however  great,  or  to 
ifferings  however  protracted.  It  was 
)5t  souls  of  Jerusalem  that  the  Man  of 
'ept ;  and  it  was  because  of  the  sins  of 
tent  inhabitants  that  His  deepest  emo- 
stirred.  He  knew  that  the  day  of  their 
in  mercy  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
lay  of  their  visitation  in  judgment  was 
b^in.  He  knew  that  words  such  as 
r  spake  had  in  vain  been  s}X)ken  in 
and  that  works  such  as  man  never  did 
ain  been  wrought  before  their  eyes. 
that  although,  after  His  own  departure 
t,  the  message  of  peace  would  again  be 
to  them,  and  the  oifer  of  His  great  sal- 
nnrged  on  their  acceptance,  they  would, 
,  reject  the  coimsel  of  God  against  them- 
coimt  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life. 
ace  it  was  that  when  He  who  knew,  as 
•  could  know,  the  greatness  of  the  salva- 
1  was  offered  for  their  acceptance,  and 
»8  of  the  peril  which  was  incurred  by  its 
gazed  upon  a  multitude  then  shouting 
. ! "  but  soon  about  to  cry,  "  Crucify  , 
jify  Him ! "  and  when  He  beheld  the 
1  whose  })alaces  God  had  been  known 
lefnge,  about  to  be  given  over  as  a  prey 
jstroyer,  because  of  the  impenitence 
labitants.  His  eyes  affected  his  heart, 

His  heart  affected  His  eyes,  and  He 

—as  a  fountain  of  sacred  tears  mois- 

groond  whereon  He  stood — "If  thou 

m,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 

which  belong  unto  thy  peace !    but 
ire  hid  from  thine  eyes.'' 


It  needs  not  that  I  should  dwell  upon  the  ful- 
filment of  the  remarkable  prophecy  which  follows 
— a  prophecy  in  which  the  siege  and  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  are  foretold  in  terms  which  might 
have  been  aptly  employed  by  the  historian  in  a 
record  of  the  past,  and  which  are  strikingly  con- 
vincing of  the  prescience  of  their  Author  when 
regarded  as  a  prediction  of  the  future.  Within  the 
space  of  forty  years — that  is,  after  an  interval  so 
great  that  no  human  prescience  could  have  fore- 
seen the  event,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  short, 
that  one,  at  least,  of  those  who  heard  the  predic- 
tion, lived  to  witness  its  accomplishment — those 
memorable  words  received  their  literal  fulfilment. 
In  striking  contrast,  not  only  with  the  treatment 
of  the  city  and  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  hands  of 
its  former  captors,  but  also  with  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  Romans,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
spare,  not  to  destroy  the  vanquished,  Jerusalem 
was  not  only  besieged  in  the  precise  manner 
which  is  indicated  in  the  prophecy,  but  its  walls 
were  literally  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  so  com- 
j)letely  was  the  prediction  of  its  utter  desolation 
fulfilled,  that  we  are  told  that  the  plough  passed 
over  the  ruins  of  those  buildings  to  which  the 
disciples  then  pointed  with  pride  and  exultation, 
and  which  had  been  the  joy  not  only  of  Jerusalem, 
but  also  of  the  whole  earth. 

As  addressed  to  ourselves,  the  pathetic  lament 
over  Jerusalem  is  pregnant  both  with  solemn 
warning  and  with  gracious  encouragement 

When  regarded  in  the  former  of  these  aspects, 
it  reminds  us  that  we,  too,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  have  a  day  of  grace  appointed  to  us, 
and  a  time  of  visitation  assigned  to  us — a  day  in 
which  we  are  invited  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
Him  who  speaks  to  us — a  time  in  which  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  peace  are  graciously  urged  on 
our  acceptance. 

There  are  some — more  especially  in  our  own 
daj's — who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  it 
matters  little  how  this  day  of  grace  is  improved, 
or  what  account  is  made  of  this  time  of  visitation. 
There  are  some  who  would  fain  whisper  in  our 
eai*s  the  same  lie  by  which  our  first  parents  were 
deceived,  and  would  assure  us,  in  spite  of  the 
inward  voice  of  conscience,  and  of  the  express 
declarations  of  God*s  word  that  we  "shall  not  surely 
die."  Now  it  behoves  such  to  ask  of  themselves, 
What  mean  those  tears  which  Christ  shed  over  the 
impenitent  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ?  It  may  be 
that  some  will  be  content  to  find  the  sole  explana- 
tion of  these  tears  in  the  temporal  calamities 
which  were  about  to  befal  the  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. But  there  are  others  who  will  trace  in  our 
Lord's  words  allusion  to  a  deeper  source  of  sor- 
row than  that  which  hsul  its  origin  in  the  impend- 
ing destruction  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  Such  A\'ill  perceive  that  as  the  words 
of  Christ  point  to  the  neglect  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges and  spiritual  opportunities,  so  the  tears  of 
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Christ  were  caused  rather  by  the  spiritual  than 
the  temporal  results  of  the  indifference  and  the 
insensibility  which  He  bewailed.  And  if  this  be 
so,  then  it  will  follow  that  these  tears  shed  over 
the  lost  souk  of  Jerusalem  teach  us  deep  and 
momentous  lessons  concerning  the  future  results 
of  a  present  neglect  of  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  graca  For,  be  it  well  observed,  these 
tears  were  not  the  tears  of  human  frailty,  or  of 
human  ignoranca  The  ministers  of  Christ,  like 
St  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians  from 
Rome,  may  tell  their  hearers,  even  weeping,  what 
must  be  the  end  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  But  these  tears,  it  will  be  said,  are  but 
the  tears  of  weak  and  erring  men.  The  preachers 
may  be  consciously  deceiving  their  hearers,  or  they 
may  themselves  be  the  subjects  of  deception.  But 
we  may  not,  we  dare  not,  thus  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  those  tears  which  Christ  shed  over  the  sin- 
ful inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Those  tears  were 
the  tears  of  One  in  whose  breast  there  was  no 
room  for  error,  and  in  whose  mouth  there  was 
found  no  guila  Those  tears  were  the  tears  of 
Him  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  by 
whom  all  must  be  judged.  Those  tears,  then, 
which  bedewed  the  brow  of  Olivet,  proclaim,  in 
louder  and  clearer  accents  than  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  which  was  heard  on  Sinai,  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the  inevitable  doom 
which  awaits  the  sinner. 

But  it  has  been  already  observed  that,  like  that 
song  of  the  Psalmist  which  was  a  song  of  mercy  as 
well  as  of  judgment,  the  tears  which  were  died 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  speak  to  us  not  only  in 
words  of  warning,  but  also  in  words  of  encourage- 
ment If  the  tears  which  Christ  shed  over  the 
impenitent  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  teach  us — 
as  they  ought  to  do — the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and 
the  doom  which  awaits  the  sinner,  they  proclaim 
to  us  yet  more  loudly  and  persuasively — oh,  that 
it  may  be  yet  more  effectually  ! — the  greatness  of 
the  love  wherewith  Christ  hath  loved  us,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  salvation  which  He  died  to  pro- 
cure for  us. 

If  so  great  was  the  love  which  Christ  had  for 
His  enemies  that  He  wept  tears  of  bitter  anguish 
over  souls  that  were  lost,  how  boundless  must  be 
that  lovingkindness  which  He  reserves  for  those 
who  shall  be  saved  ! 

If  tears  of  unutterable  sorrow  were  wrung  from 
His  eyes  on  account  of  those  who  were  choosing 
death  in  the  error  of  their  ways,  what  imagina- 
tion can  conceive  or  what  tongue  can  express  the 
happiness  which  awaits  those  who  now  come  to 
Him  that  they  may  have  life  ! 

To  them  it  shall  be  given  in  an  ever-increasing 
measure — the  capacity  of  reception  being  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  supply — 
to  know  what  is  the  breadth  and  depth  and 
length  and  height  of  that  love  of  Christ  which 
posseth  knowledge ;  and  thus,  whilst  the  cravings 


of  their  •  souls  shall  be  ever  satisfied, 
be  increasingly  filled  with  "all  the 
God." 

There  are  few  spots  upon  the  eart 
which  are  hallowed  by  more  sacred  i 
than  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and  there  i 
none  which,  whilst  it  recalls  so  vividly 
ries  of  the  past,  is  linked  so  closeb 
ex|)ectations  of  the  futura 

It  behoves  us  to  exercise  the  utm 
whenever  we  attempt  to  read  the  si 
times,  and  to  anticipate  from  what  is  i 
around  us  the  order  of  the  events  w] 
follow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  ar 
of  our  Lord^s  words  of  warning  if,  • 
of  the  signs  which  He  has  Himself  ^ 
are  already  visible,  we  should  refuse  t 
their  appearance,  and  if,  when  the  fig-trc 
putting  forth  her  leaves,  we  should  forge 
mer  is  nigh  at  hand.  It  is  not,  indee< 
determine  in  what  particular  manner 
course  of  events  is  preparing  the  way 
storation  of  God's  ancient  people,  a 
bringing  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Geni 
equally  impossible  to  deny  that  the  € 
and  anticipations  of  mankind  are  now 
manner  directed  towards  the  East ; 
whether  the  sixth  vial  of  wrath  is  or 
being  poured  out  upon  the  earth,  and  ^ 
are  or  are  not  to  understand  by  the  d 
"  the  great  river  Euphrates "  the  des 
the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  an  undisputt 
that  power  which  has  held  the  "  pi 
glorious  land "  in  thraldom  has  recei> 
which  has  shaken  it  to  the  very  centre 
which — so  far  as  human  foresight  a 
there  is  no  probability  of  its  recovery. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  pred 
tained  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Zee 
sesses  a  special  claim  to  our  consider 
our  thoughts  are  irresistibly  carried 
the  day  when  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer 
"  stand  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  (v( 
"  the  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in 
and  the  Lord  our  God  shall  come  i 
saints  with  Him  (verse  5). 

That  day  will  be  to  some  a  day  of  di 
of  terror. 

But  there  are  some  to  whom  that  c 
a  day  of  light,  and  not  of  darkness,  a 
and  not  of  confusion.  Having  alrea< 
refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  whi< 
(Jospel  presents  to  them,  they  will  hail 
of  Him  on  whom  that  hope  rests;  and 
fleeing  from  the  face  of  Him  who  shal 
throne  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  I 
will  exclaim,  in  the  voice  of  joy  and  thi 
"  Lo  !  this  is  our  God ;  we  have  waite 
and  He  will  save  us ;  this  is  the  Lord 
waited  for  Him,  we  will  be  glad  anc 
His  salvation  "  (I&  xzv.  9). 
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PART  n. 

T  length  came  die  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  and  in  the  morning  Phoebe  re- 
minded her  father  of  hia  promise. 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  with  some 
frienda,"  he  said ;  but  seeing  her  look  of 
disappointment,  added,  "  never  fear,  I  '11 
be  back  in  time  for  you." 
<w        Phoebe  was  comforted  by  this  assurance. 

"Father  never  breaks  his  word,"  she  repeated  to 
henelf, "  so  he  11  be  sure  to  come,  and  when  he  hears 
aU  the  beautiful  things  the  clerg^^man  will  say,  about 
tiie  years  passing  away,  and  eternity  coming  on  so 
bt^  he  may  begin  to  think  as  he  never  did  before." 

The  poor  cliild  had  founded  so  nuiny  hopes  on  the 
fulfilment  of  her  father's  promise,  that  she  felt  cheer- 
fal  and  happy  through  the  long  lonely  day,  and  when 
tbe  time  for  evening  service  drew  near  waited  in  a 
itite  d  anxious  expectation  for  his  return.  The 
dmith  bells  commenced  ringing,  and  then  ceased. 
Tbit  deep  hush  fell  over  the  little  town  which  seems 
to  tell  that  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  solemn 
vonhip.  Still  Phoebe  stood  at  the  door  and  waited. 
"Ah!  he  is  not  coming,"  she  said  ;  "perhaps" — 
And  the  painful  thought  was  unwillingly  admitted — 
"he  has  forgotten,  for  he  promised  to  be  in  time. 
I'd  hetter  go  by  myself." 

Tet  still  she  lingered,  and  at  last,  after  many  a 
ngretlal  backward  look,  reached  the  door  of  the 
diwch,  and,  as  it  was  very  late,  only  ventured  in  a 
httle  Yay,  fearing  to  disturb  the  congregation.  The 
•nnon  had  just  commenced ;  it  was  everj^liing  she 
coold  have  wished  her  father  to  hear.  And  again 
ttne  the  faithless  thought — "  I  have  asked  in  vain. 
God  has  refused  an  answer  to  my  prayer." 

When  all  was  over,  Phoebe  hurried  home,  wonder- 
1^  if  her  father  had  yet  returned.  Alas,  no  !  the 
fNB  kx>ked  dreary  and  deserted.  She  drew  together 
the  kw  dying  embers  in  the  grate,  and  putting  on  a 
■mH  part  of  their  scanty  supply  of  coal,  took  her  scat 
is  the  Qsoal  position,  to  watch  and  listen  for  Ins 
^pptoaching  footsteps. 

Hoars  passed  in  this  way,  and  yet  he  did  not 
*"oe.  At  length,  wearied  out  with  fatigue  and 
^'ttietj,  Phoebe's  eyes  gradually  closed,  and  she  fell 
Dito  a  sound  sleep.  When  she  awoke  daylight  was 
ginning  to  struggle  through  the  chinks  of  the 
■Btterg^  and  the  air  felt  chill  and  damp.  Phoebe's 
^  ienntion  was  surprise  at  finding  herself  in  such 
*  itnage  position  ;  then,  as  the  events  of  the  pre- 
^ioQs  erening  rushed  across  her  mind,  she  became 
'^'ioQily  alarmed.  Morning  was  come,  and  her 
"*^  hid  not  yet  returned. 

1  iroDder  could  he  have  knocked  while  I  was 
<>feep  ?  *  thought  the  poor  child  ;  **  but  ah,  no,  I 
^Id  certainly  have  heard  that  sound.  Something 
^'^  have  happened,  for  I  know  he  would  not  wil- 


lingly break  his  word.  Oh,  where  shall  I  find  him 
now  I " 

As  soon  as  day  was  fully  damned  Phoebe  set  off  to 
make  inquiries  amongst  his  acquaintances.  Few  of 
them  were  up  at  that  early  hour,  and  little  satisfac- 
tion could  be  gained.  One  man,  indeed,  told  her, 
with  a  laugh,  that  her  father  left  their  company 
yesterday  evening,  saying  he  was  going  to  church, 
but  it  was  hardly  possible  he  'd  venture  there  in  the 
state  he  was  in  at  the  time. 

Phoebe  turned  sadly  away.  Then,  after  all,  he 
had  remembered  his  promise.  "  I  shall  go  to  Mrs. 
Webb,"  she  thought  "  and  ask  her  what  I  'd  best  do 
to  find  poor  father."  Accordingly,  her  next  visit  was 
to  the  work-room. 

"Oh,  Phoebe  I"  exclaimed  Kate,  "why  didn't  you 
come  to  church  yesterday  evening?  I  was  looking 
out  for  you." 

"  I  was  there,  Kate." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  see  you  in  your  usual  place,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  who  sat  there  told  me  that  just  as  the 
service  was  beginning  a  drunken  man  came  in,  and 
made  a  great  commotion ;  she  wondered  the  sexton 
did  not  put  liim  out,  and  felt  quite  afraid  to  sit  near 
him ;  after  a  while,  however,  he  settled  down  quietly, 
and  fell  asleep." 

"Where  did  he  go  to  when  church  was  over?" 
asked  Phoebe,  anxiously. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  ;  my  friend  went  quickly 
out,  she  was  glad  to  make  her  escape  before  he 
wakened.     Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"Because  it  may  have  been  father."  And  then 
Phoebe  related  how  he  had  promised  to  accompany 
her  to  church,  and  what  she  had  just  heard  from  one 
of  his  companions.  "And  he  did  not  come  home  all 
night,"  she  added,  "  so  I  fear  sometliing  must  have 
happened. 

"  Could  it  be  possible,"^  Mrs.  Webb  suggested, 
"  that  he  slept  on  after  the  congregation  dispersed, 
and  was  locked  up  in  the  church  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  sexton's  house,  and  ask 
him  to  come  and  try ! "  cried  Phoebe,  as  she  hurried 
out  of  the  room. 

It  was  just  as  they  had  supposed.  James  Clare,  at 
tlte  last  moment  remembering  his  pi-omise,  staggered 
into  church,  and  took  his  place  in  the  pew  usually 
occupied  by  Phoebe  and  some  other  Sunday-school 
girls  ;  not  finding  her  there  he  sat  quietly  awaiting 
her  arrival,  and  leaning  his  head  against  the  comer 
soon  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep.  When  consciousness 
returned,  the  chimes  were  ringing  loudly  from  the 
old  tower  to  announce  the  commencement  of  a  new 
year.  For  some  time  his  mind  was  in  sucli  a  confused 
state  that  it  was  impossible  clearly  to  understand 
what  it  all  meant ;  rising,  however, from  his  uncomfort- 
able attitude,  with  limbs  cold  and  stiff,  he  felt  about 
innth  outstretched  hands,  and  found  that  he  must  have 
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been  sleeping  in  church.  Groping  along  the  side  in 
the  darkness,  with  much  difficulty  he  reached  the 
door,  but  only  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  firmly 
locked,  and  that  he  was  alone  and  forgotten.  "  This 
is  an  unfortunate  mistake,"  he  thought 

Throwing  himself  down  on  the  cushions  of  the 
nearest  pew  he  endeavoured  to  court  sleep,  but  it 
would  not  come ;  and,  instead,  followed  a  painful 
retrospect  of  his  past  life,  and  the  pale  face  of  his 
delicate  little  girl  seemed  looking  at  him  reproach- 
fully through  the  dense  darkness  :  there  was  no 
escaping  reflection  now,  no  means  of  drowning  re- 
morse. As  soon  as  daylight  dawned  he  started  up, 
and  pacing  along  the  silent  aisles,  endeavoured  to 
warm  his  chilled  limbs  and  compose  his  mind ;  but 
it  was  of  no  use,  and  at  length,  tired  and  weary,  he 
sank  again  into  a  scat. 

Darkness  had  passed  away,  and  the  bright  morning 
sun  streamed  through  the  great  painted  windows. 
Before  him  lay  a  large-printed  Bible,  left  by  some 
old  lady  for  her  own  convenience.  Opening  it,  just 
to  while  away  the  time,  and  to  get  rid  of  his  own 
uncomfortable  thoughts,  the  eye  of  James  Clare  lit  on 
this  verse,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  "Ah  !  what  have  I  been  sowing  ? "  he 
thought.  "  And  what  shall  the  harvest  be  ? "  Then 
turning  to  another  passage,  he  read,  "  God  willeth  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but,  rather,  that  he  may  turn 
and  live." 

"  I  can't  change,"  he  said  ;  "  I  Ve  tried  often 
enough,  and  each  failure  only  makes  things  worse, 
so  there  *s  not  much  comfort  there ;  I  must  look  for 
something  else  ;  aye,  here  it  is.  I  Ve  not  foi^tten 
how  to  find  the  places  since  I  was  a  boy  at  the  Sun- 
day-school. "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Yes,  that 's  it,  and  so  there 's 
hope  even  for  me  ;  and,  kneeling  down,  he  prayed  as 
he  had  never  done  before,  for  that  cleansing,  and  for 
strength  to  lead  a  new  life.  Then  followed  a  long 
train  of  thoughts  and  plans  for  the  future.  "  I  must 
leave  the  town,  and  go  out  of  temptation's  way ;  I 
must  part  from  my  old  companions  and  associations." 

Just  as  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion  the  key 
was  heard  grating  in  the  lock  of  the  church  door ; 
and  presently  the  sexton  entered,  followed  by  Phoebe. 
Anxiously  she  glanced  along  the  aisles,  and  seeing  a 
tall  figure  rise  from  one  of  the  pews  and  come  to 
meet  her,  she  rushed  for>vard,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  dear 
father !  how  thankful  I  am  to  have  found  you  here ! 
I  was  so  frightened  when  you  did  not  come  home 
last  night." 

"  Phcebe,  I  hope  you  did  not  sit  up  all  night,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  father  dear,  I  slept  by  the  fire,  and  was 
only  afraid  when  I  awoke  that  you  might  have 
knocked  without  my  hearing  I  How  cold  and  dreary 
you  must  have  felt  nlone  in  that  dark  church  !  " 

"It  was  the  best  night  I  ever  spent,  Phoebe.  I 
had  time  to  think  a  great  deal,  and  when  daylight 
came  I  found  out  some  texts  that  I  had  known  long 
ago ;  and  God,  by  Hie  Holy  Spirit,  enabled  me  to 


lay  them  to  heart,  and  understand  the 
never  done  before.  Then  I  resolved,  wit 
that  my  little  girl  should  not  have  an^ 
hard  times  as  she  has  had  lately." 

"  Oh,  father  I   I  *m  so  glad ;  not  for 
getting  on  well    enough,   but  for  yon. 
answered  my  prayers  in  a  way  of  His  o^ 
was  faithless  and  thought  He  had  not  he 

"  Then  you  have  been  praying  for  me, 

"  Oh  yes,  father  !  this  long  time,  and 
this  new  year  might  be  better  for  us  th 
and  that  was  the  reason  I  wanted  yon 
come  with  me  yesterday  evening  to  hear 
and  it  was  such  a  beautiful  one,  too." 

"  WeU,  though  I  did  not  listen  to  it,  ( 
has  spoken  to  me  by  His  own  word,  and 
of  all.  And  now,  Phoebe,  lose  no  time  ir 
any  little  things  you  wish  to  bring  ^ith 
going  to  take  you  to  the  country.  "! 
mother  will  be  glad  to  let  us  stay  in  he: 
a  while,  you  ^yi\l  be  a  help  to  her,  and 
get  work  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I 
as  a  boy,  long  before  I  fell  into  evil  way? 

"  Father,  are  you  really  in  earnest  ? 
happy  with  dear  old  granny,  and  you  w 
all  the  places  you  and  mother  used  to 
often." 

James  Clare  lost  no  time  in  putting  h 
effect,  and  was  enabled,  by  God's  grace, 
good  resolutions.  g 

"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE 

25.  After  the  Israelites  had  gone  into 
the  destruction  of  Stunaria,  who  had  n 
remnant  that  remained  ? 

26.  Which  of  the  kings  of  Judah  died  : 

27.  How  long  was  Jerusalem  besiege 
cliadnezzar  before  it  was  finally  destroyer 

28.  In  what  words  docs  St.  Paul  set  fo 
of  Christian  cheerfulness  ? 

29.  Quote  some  words  in  which  St.  J 
the  close  personal  intercourse  he  had  witl 
Lord. 

30.  In  what  way  did  God  test  tlie 
Hezekiah's  gratitude  after  his  recovery  fr 
ness  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAG: 

13.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17. 

14.  2  Chron.  xxxW.  23. 

15.  When  he  wrote  to  Philemon  cor 
slave  Onesimus  (Philoinon  18,  19). 

16.  Adrammelcch  and  Anammelech  (2 
31,  see  also  xviii.  34). 

17.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

18.  In  the  reign  of  King  Josiah,  for  it 
there  was  no  Passover  like  to  that  ke] 
from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
xxxv.  18). 
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IFERANCE  m  THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

jC  REPORT  has  been  issaed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Gregson,  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
interesting,  in  relation  to  the  diminu> 
tion  of  drinking  in  the  Indian  army. 
In  these  days,  when  the  pessimists 
the  deterioration  of  morals  everywhere, 
mng  to  know  that  the  temperance  or 
loldieTS  now  amount  to  10,886,  and  that 
amption  of  ram  is  less  by  137,123  gallons 
was  eight  years  aga  Mr.  Gregson  very 
r  deplores  that  the  "rum  ration"  is  still 
1  in  the  canteens,  notwithstanding  that 
ical  officers  and  the  commanding  officers 
.  against  it^  It  is  rum  that  has  ruined  the 
nd  blasted  the  reputation  of  so  many  young 
lad  degraded  sergeants  to  the  ranks.  For  in- 
ist  year  eight  sergeants  were  sentenced  to  six 
and  a  sergeant-major  degraded  to  the  ranks 
this  issue  of  rum.  We  trust  that  all 
d  in  the  well-being  of  our  soldiers,  will  look 
the  face  this  danger.  Meanwhile  we  rejoice 
in  a  report  which  speaks  so  favourably  of  the 
loe  work  in  the  Indian  army. 

SEA-SIDE  SANATORIUMa 
od  that  a  South  Coast  Medical  Home  for  the 
lasses  has  been  established  at  Southsea.  It  is 
nnent  self-supporting ;  but  it  is  a  noble  en- 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  whose  social  posi- 
tvents  them  from  making  use  of  wholly 
ropic  institutions.  We  have  ourselves  visited 
another  sanatorium  at  Penmacnma^vr,  North 
v  women  and  childFcn  ;  the  lady  superinten- 
he  widow  of  the  late  Dean  of  Kipon.  Many 
have  been  restored  to  health  in  this  delightful 
gorating  air.  It  may  be  interesting  to  nmny 
that  this  institution  is  partially  supported  by 
dons,  and  by  very  moderate  payments  on  the 
hose  able  in  some  measure  to  help  themselves, 
of  the  most  admirable  institutions  wc  know, 
enres  hearty  support.  The  Sanatorium  is 
tiecied  by  the  mountains,  and  faces  the  sea, 
L  one  of  the  lovely  slopes  of  this  exquisitely 
1  watering-place.  It  makes  one's  heart  swell 
of  all  the  good  that  could  be  accomplishe<l 
delightful  home  if  more  funds  were  procur- 
iiere  could  not  be  a  kinder  lady  than  tlie 
endent,  Mrs.  Goode  ;  beloved  by  all,  she  keeps 
on,  using  her  omti  funds  for  the  good  of  the 
on,  and  seeking  to  win  and  comfort  with 
1  solicitude  those  who  are  weary  and  hcavy- 

MISSION  WORK  ABROAD. 

ian  women  are  labouring  hard  for  the  Saviour 

heathen  nations.     Miss  C.  M.  Rickctte,  who 

1  labooring  in  Brighton  (where  she  was  a 


valuable  member  of  the  School  Board),  has,  in  oon- 
ncction  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  gone  to  C^iina 
on  behalf  of  the  women  of  that  great  empire.  She 
said,  most  touchingly,  that  no  power  but  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  could  have  enabled  her  to 
break  the  time-beloved  relations  she  held  in  Brighton. 
But  in  that  strength  she  felt  able  to  bear  and  do  alL 
At  a  meeting,  over  which  the  Mayor  presided,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Figgis,  MA,  presented  her  with  a  purse 
of  gold,  and  the  following  inscription  was  -on  an 
elegant  writing-table  which  accompanied  it : — "  Pre- 
sented to  Miss  C.  M.  Ricketts  on  the  occasion  of  her 
leaving  for  China,  by  inhabitants  of  Brighton,  in 
token  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude  for  her  labours 
among  them  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  philan- 
thropy." It  is  common  now-a-days  to  talk  eloquently 
about  the  rights  of  women.  Miss  Ricketts  has  set  a 
brave  and  noble  example,  which  we  are  persuaded 
would  be  much  more  widely  followed  than  our 
Societies  think  for,  if  suitable  openings  could  be 
found  for  such  energetic  and  self-sacrihcing  zeal. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

"  This  year  the  delegates  of  this  noble  institution 
met  at  Geneva.  We  trust  that  this  city,  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  may  be  considered  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Association  itself,  having  its  circumference  limited 
by  no  barriers  of  land  or  sea.  America  was  well 
represented,  so  was  Canada.  South  Africa  also, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  colonies.  Nova  Scotia, 
and  our  o>vn  dear  fatherland,  were  all  to  the  front  in 
the  glorious  movement.  The  inaugural  address  was 
by  the  president  of  the  Geneva  Association,  Monsieur 
dc  Fcrmand,  and  was  held  in  the  noble  hall  of  the 
"  Salle  de  La  Reformation."  Much  time  was  occupied 
in  considering  the  question  of  a  link  between  the 
elder  classes  in  our  Sunday-schools  and  the  Associa- 
tion. There  is  now  to  be  an  "International  Com- 
mittee," through  which  all  branches  may  communi- 
cate, and  so  co-operate  in  every  good  work.  Faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  personal  God  and 
Saviour  is,  in  Paris,  the  basis  of  this  most  excellent 
fellowship. 

WORKMEN'S  BREAKFAST  SERVICEa 

Many  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the  central 
depot  of  the  Midland  Railway  at  Derby  are  occupied 
by  the  workshops  of  the  Company.  In  these  shops 
!  thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
ol  the  rolling  stock  of  this  important  corporation ; 
attached  to  these  sliops  are  mess-rooms,  where  the 
men  partake  of  breakfast,  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
dinner  ;  but  whilst  the  eating  is  going  on  every 
morning  there  is  a  more  interesting  work  in  opera- 
tion. For  some  years  the  various  clergymen  of  the 
vicinity  (chief  of  whom  has  been  Prebendary  Scott^ 
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brother  of  the  great  arehitect  Sir  Gilbert  Scott)  have 
held  reUgious  services  in  these  mess-rooms  contem- 
poraneously with  the  breakfast  In  some  of  the 
mess-rooms  there  is  a  harmonium,  which  one  of  the 
men  plays  as  he  eats,  whilst  before  and  after  the  meal 
the  hearty  smiths  join  in  singing  hymns.  The  scene 
is  a  most  impressive  and  fascinating  one.  The  men 
go  steadily  on  with  their  eating,  and  the  clergyman 
with  his  expositiou  of  some  portion  of  Scripture.  Now 
and  then  a  head  will  be  raised  from  the  table,  and  the 
eyes  will  rest  with  a  long  and  intent  regard  on  the 
lips  of  the  preacher,  but  the  mastication  all  around 
continues  in  an  almost  rhythmical  movement  of  jaws. 
The  words  of  kindly  counsel  seem  to  be  assimilated 
with  the  food,  and  the  play  of  mouths  does  not  appear 
to  stop  the  action  of  ears.  This,  surely,  is  the  true 
evangelisation  I  Truly,  this  must  be  following  very 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  accompanied  the 
labours  of  the  fisher-disciples  ^^ith  words  tliat  still 
reverberate  through  the  ages.  Hundreds  of  hearty 
fellows  are  partaking  of  their  first  meal  of  the 
day  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  There  is  just 
a  faint  indescribable  sufiusion  of  sound  that  is 
not  an  unpleasant  accompaniment  to  the  address. 
The  faculty  of  attention  is  not  less  acute  than  that 
of  Sunday  wor8hi])pers  in  a  church,  whose  solemn 
proportions  predispose  the  mind  to  the  reception  of 
the  homily.  Would  you  have  practical  Christianity  ? 
It  is  here.  This  is  the  quintessence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment story.  This  is  the  miracle  play  of  our  Lord's 
life  vivified  in  the  true  utilitarianism.  This  is  the 
theological  renaissance,  of  wliicli  all  church  awaken- 
ings of  the  centuries  have  been  but  as  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Who  will  have  the 
temerity  to  define  or  even  roughly  estimate  its  ulti- 
mate effects?  Who  shall  measure  the  expanding 
circles  of  religious  truth  generated  by  these  pebbles 
cast  into  the  stream  of  life  on  these  happy  mornings  ? 
He  who  would  venture  upon  marking  out  any  limita- 
tion, must  have  tlie  boldness  of  him  who  would  say 
how  far  the  events  of  the  day  are  shaped  and  amelio- 
rated by  the  rays  of  light  streaming  from  these  early 
sermons,  which  are  deposited  in  the  heart  as  the 
sub-strata  of  the  day's  experience. 

MISS  GINEVER'S  HOMES. 

Some  time  since  we  referred  our  readers  to  the  won- 
derful work  accomplished  by  Miss  Sharman  in  her 
orphan  Home  in  Southwark — a  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love  indeed,  increasingly  honoured  of  God, 
and  cheerfully  supported  by  Christians  of  all  churches. 
We  have  pleasure  now  in  calling  attention  to  Miss 
Ginever's  work  in  the  above-mentioned  homes,  for 
these  flowers  of  faith  blossoming  in  the  wilderness 
are  not  such  as  are  generally  eitlier  noted  or  known. 
We  mentioned  in  Miss  Sharman's  case  what  we 
rejoice  to  find  in  tiie  present  one — viz.,  the  extraor- 
dinary carefulness  and  freedom  from  expense  of  the 
Institution.  The  balance-sheets  show  how  small  a 
percentage  is  to  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  manage- 


ment We  feel  sure  that  more  and  more  will  this 
matter  be  looked  at  by  Christian  givers,  and  tiiat 
those  Institutions  will  be  the  most  cheerfully  and 
liberally  supported  who  do  their  work  without  a  large 
and  costly  apparatus  of  management  Sometimes  it 
is  lavish  and  widely  disproportionate.  Charity,  which 
should  be  wise  as  well  as  kind,  should  ever  look  into 
this. 

The  commencement  of  the  Kingsdown  Institadon 
we  find  to  have  been  the  inspiration  of  one  lai^ge- 
hearted  woman.  This  is  the  record  of  it : — "  On  the 
Ist  of  July,  1874,  two  sisters  were  admitted  in  a 
nine-roomed  house,  which  I  had  entered  three  weeb 
previously,  with  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  promises 
of  God*s  word,  and  the  full  assurance  that  as  He  had 
called  me  to  the  work.  He  would  surely  indine  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  provide  means  for  canyiog  it 
on,  and  thus  give  many  of  his  blood-bou|^t  ones  the 
privilege  of  being  co-workers  with  Him.  It  is  tme  1 
had  furniture  for  my  own  use,  and  a  small  income 
which  would  nicely  help  general  expenses,  bat  no 
sum  in  hand  for  making  needful  preparations.  'Atked 
of  God  *  might  with  truth  be  written  on  all  we  dov 
have.  During  tlie  first  six  weeks  six  children  ynst 
taken,  who  witnessed  the  many  trials  and  etily 
struggles  passed  through  in  establishing  the  Home, 
and  they,  receiving  the  love  of  Jesus  in  their  lieirti> 
united  with  me  in  laying  our  many  needs  before  the 
Father  of  the  Fatherless.  In  receiving  these  dear 
children  the  dream  of  my  life  was  realised." 

Better  than  many  dreams  certainly,  whidi  die 
away  very  soon.  Indeed,  "  Such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of  "  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Then  we  read: 
"  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  twenty-one  dul- 
dren  had  been  provided  for,  all  fatherleos,  and  naay 
of  them  motlierless  also;  besides  temporuy  be^ 
given  to  three  other  cases.  In  November,  1875^  ^ 
the  sake  of  increasing  the  work,  we  removed  to  our 
present  abode.**  And  it  appears  that  there  are  nov 
forty-one  children,  or  "  priceless  treasures  "  as  W» 
Ginever  calls  them,  in  the  Home.  The  reeord  d 
Kingsdown  is  a  very  interesting  one  indeed.  We 
come  upon  passages  which  touch  the  heart  and 
quicken  faith  in  the  soul.  Sometimes  the  well  ^ns 
nearly  dry ;  but  God  sent  His  baptism  of  the  raia  of 
charity,  and  all  was  wclL 

Concerning  the  Hospital  Orphan  Home,  we  read  w 
children  deserted  by  drunken  fathers,  and  mothets 
dead ;  and  consumptive  families  left  utterly  nnpre- 
vided  for,  some  left  under  the  care  of  sistere  only  four- 
teen years  of  age — with  early  motherlike  experience* 
of  childhood  which  make  the  young  face  old  ere  it  ^ 
yet  day.  It  is  a  touching  little  history.  The  thir- 
teen cases  are  well  reported  and  verified  by  ^' 
James  Davison  of  Holloway. 

Friends  who  can  only  hel;*  a  little  can  do  good  i^ 
practical  sympathy  with  such  Christian  work  as  thi*- 
Modest  indeed  are  the  beginnings ;  but  then,  all  tb' 
great  harvest  fields  have  commenced  in  little  ftfX*' 
ings  at  first 
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RN,  the  long  while  wake  of  foam 
dnta  backward  to  our  island  home, 
lead,  the  waste  of  waters  wide 
re  DB,  all  nctried  : 
ihip  a  creature  seems 


Alive  and  fall  of  joyous  dreams — 
Dreams  such  as  trae  lore  keep, 
Dreanu  glad  as  childhood's  sleep. 

Then  away  with  the  breeze  o'er  the  foaming  k 
To  the  realms  of  the  mightjr  deep. 
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Away,  the  West  haa  purple  seas. 
Wherein  are  mirrored  slender  treee, 
Which  wave  where  mau  ia  ever  free. 
And  no  proud  despot's  rule  may  be  ; 
Where  summer  still  eternal  beams, 
And  islands  blessed  are  fnll  of  d 

Dreams  such  aa  flowers  know, 

Dreams  bright  as  sanset's  glow. 
Then  away  with  the  breete  o'er  the  foaming  seas. 

To  the  Und  of  the  West  we  go. 


Away,  the  coral  islands  white 
Are  brilliant  in  the  morning  light ; 
Smooth  vallcj-s  rich  with  goidcn  green, 
Long  curves  of  yellow  sand  between, 
And  misty  snows  of  falling  streams, 
With  towering  monntaina  full  of  dreams — 
Dreams  sweet  as  mother's  kiss. 
Dreams  filled  with  purest  bliss. 
Then  away  with  the  breeze  o'er  the  foaming 
To  the  land  which  can  promise  this. 
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CHAPTER  J.—AAROy  DERRICK. 

il  OODNESS  gradooa,  Alcroyd  I    What  do 

"  What  I  say,"  aaid  Stq>hen  Akroyd, 
.  withaflnehedandscowlingface.  "There 
a  black  sheep  among  us  somewhere, 
and  I  mean  to  find  him  ont" 
"Wdl,  for  my  par^  I  believe  that  the 
thief  is  not  In  the  employment  of  the  firm 
at  alL  Why,  gradons  goodoeas,  there  is  neither  man 
nor  lad  on  the  ground  who  would  act  so  wickedly  to 
employers  so  good  and  kind  as  outs  1 " 

"  1 11  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Aaron  Derrick,  and  no 
offence  to  yoo.  There  are  two  or  three  fellows  about 
who  have  got  a  little  too  much  teligion  for  me,  and," 
here  the  speaker  looked  straight  iato  the  face  of  his 
companion,  "I  half  suspect  wme  of  these  people, 
whose  cmidnet  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  their 

A  slight  blush  stole  over  the  clean-sbaven  face  of 
Mr.  Derrick,  oa  he  diook  hit  head  in  aolemii  rebuke 
of  Stephen  Aiooyd's  flippant  speech  etmeeraing  reli- 
gion and  its  profcMora.  "Oh,  my  dear  young  friend!" 
said  he,  "  I  am  afraid  that  ytmr  own  soul  doea  not 
receive  much  of  yonr  attention,  and  that  the  daiaM- 
of  heaven  on  yonr  own  service  are  sadly  too  mnehi 
forgotten."  .    ,. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  It's  as  much  aa  I  can  do  to  pay 
attention  to  the  claims  of  my  precious  body,  1  can 
tell  you.  As  for  those  other  claims  yon  talk  'about, 
I  haven't  much  faith  in  them,  and  my  aim  is 
to  be  honest  and  to  do  my  dnty.  I  love  honour 
and  justice,  and  I  hate  a  sneak.  If  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  the  sconndrel  who  is  bringing  suspidon 
ond  discredit  on  us  nil,  I  shall  have  nnnieasnred 
satisfaction  in  handing  him  over  to  the  lender 
merdes  of  the  law."  So  saying,  Stephen  Akroyd 
turned  upon  his  heels,  bade  his  companion  "  Good 
night,"  and   bent   his   steps   towards   his   suburban 

The  foregoing  conversation  took  place  in  the  office 
of  Redfem  and  Reece,  who  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  as  general  merchants  in  the  City  of  London. 
Their  premises  were  large  and  their  bnsineaB  brisk. 


and  a  numerous  company  of  employ^  for 
wages  and  excellent  masters  in  the  well-stm 
houses  of  Salford  Square.  Hr.  Derrick 
prindpal  derk  in  one  of  the  chief  depart 
that  thriving  commercial  concern.  He  wai 
man,  and  was  hi^y  valued  and  trusted  bj 
ployera ;  with  his  fellow-clerks,  however,  a 
of  a  still  lower  grade  who  came  in  cont 
him,  he  was,  for  variotie  reasons,  veiy  cordi 
Iked. 

He  was  a  tall  spare  man  with  stubbly  hai 
tending  towards  iron.grey.  The  downwoi 
of  his  small  month,  and  the  crooksd,  cr 
comers  of  his  eyes,  betokened  that  sinii 
subtler  knowingaeaa  which  has  dear  and  n 
able  nndeiatanding  of  the  interests  of  "Num 
His  speech,  which  aa  a  rule,  was  slow  and  n 
was  largdy  interlarded  with  religious  exj 
and  he  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  s 
bringing  into  it  some  pious  remark  or  quotat 
Scripture,  and  this  with  such  skiU  as  to  nu 
appear  quite  relevant  to  the  matter  in  ha 
seldom  spoke  withont  a  smile,  but  both  v 
smile  left  npim.  the  listener  an  undefined 
sdously  iimiliwaiit  impression  of  insinceri 
0^  thing  mora  needs  to  be  stated  here  c« 
Hr.  Derrick,  from  whom  we  desire  to  part 
as  soon  aa  poadUe,  He  had  a  peculiar 
uttering  Qie  hadmeyed  expression  "  Gioodi 
ciouB  I "  or  "  Grodous  goodness  I "  Some 
would  prefix  the  pronoun  "  my,"  at  othera  1 
affix  the  pronoun  "me,"  and  In  the  course 
minutes  he  would  ring  the  changes  on  thes< 
dons,  mnoh  to  the  amusement  of  the 
This  odd  habit,  and  probably  also  his  efiiisi 
led  his  comrades  in  Salford  Squnre  to  call  h 
Gracious,"  by  which  queer  tof/ri^et  he  » 
rally  known. 

Stephen  Akroyd,  who  haa  to  play  a  mor 
fant  part  in  this  brief  history,  was  a  very  yoi 
of  good  family,  whose  change  of  circumsta 
compelled  him  to  occupy  a  position  con; 
lower  than  that  which  he  would  otherw 
filled.     His  father  hod  been  a 


"Left  with  her  little  ori'luui  buf  to  liuttlu  witli  the  cutoi  of  life." 
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mtive  practice,  bat  was  unfortanately 
in  thoee  habits  of  economy  which 
him  to  hiy  np  something  for  a  rainy 
loe,  at  his  death,  his  widow,  the 
militaxy  officer,  was  left  with  small 
U  smaller  prospects,  with  her  little 
baUle  with  the  cares  of  life  as  best 

jtlier,  having  the  support  of  true  reli- 
idiness  and  sorrow,  bravely  bore  her 
■oaged  by  dint  of  diligent  effort  and 
fioe^  not  only  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
D  bring  np  her  son  in  comfort  and  to 
h  sach  an  education  as  would  enable 
in  the  struggles  of  life  with  some  pros- 
ig  for  himself.  Herein  she  displayed 
om  which  believes  that  "learning  is 
QMS  or  lands,**  and  in  giving  her  son 
I  were  a  personal  and  abiding  posses- 
ij^Uy  equipped  him  alike  with  armour 
»  resiat  the  onslaught  of  poverty,  and 
riy  through  whatever  difficulties  to 
oompetenoe. 

m  of  heroic  effort  and  enduring  toil 
f  aided,  and  her  widowed  heart  was 
1,  by  the  close  friendship  and  practical 
>  wealthy  lady,  the  idfe  of  Colonel 
id  been  a  companion  in  arms  vriih  her 

a  hard-fought  field.  In  a  thousand 
r  proved  herself  a  sister  "bom  for 
M  won  all  little  Stephen's  love  and 
nd  words  and  deeds  which  never  died 
vrjf  and  which  were  one  day  to  bring 
lianrest  of  a  hundredfold.     For  as  an 

"  They  who  give  kindness  meet  with 
ok  which  alwajrs  pays  high  interest ; 
ol  love  which  always  attaches  to  it 
natagt  which   shall  appear  by  and 

of  rixteen  Stephen  followed  his  one 
Bt  to  the  grave.  The  whole  love  of 
;  WW  centred  in  her  whom  he  used  to 
•  motiier,  and  such  a  loss  at  such  an 
I  his  body  and  soul  to  their  founda- 
mnphant  and  peaceful  death  was  in 
Dg  with  her  godly  and  consistent  life. 
who  had  so  long  been  the  "  husband 
was  even  more  precious  to  her  during 
at  affliction  which  ended  in  her  death. 

one  thing  that  could  at  all  becloud, 
ent,  her  joyful  end,  and  that  was  her 
fatnre  of  her  darling  and  soon  to  be 
d  son.  With  counsels,  prayers,  en- 
ooragements,  she  sought  to  establish 
IS  of  righteousness.  She  told  him  of 
oe,  her  bright  and  blissful  hope,  and 
uiing  on  his  throbbing  breast,   her 

to  its  heavenly  home,  and  doubt- 
108  invested  with  a  holy  and   con- 

MM  gnaidian  angel    to  her  orphan 


Some  writer  has  said  of  a  mother  *s  death,  "  Dreary 
is  the  blank  when  such  a  point  is  withdrawn ;  it  is 
like  that  lonely  star  before  us,  neither  its  heat  nor 
light  are  anything  to  us  in  themselves ;  yet  the 
shepherd  would  feel  his  heart  sad  if  he  mined  it, 
when  he  lifts  his  eye  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
over  which  it  rises  when  the  sun  descends.**  But 
depend  upon  it,  the  influence  of  a  godly  mother's  life 
exercises  a  far  greater  power  than  that  She  may  be 
laid  in  a  quiet  grave,  but  she  has  left  behind  her 
mighty  potencies  which  are  still  at  work  on  her 
behalf.  The  bow  is  broken,  but  the  arrow  is  sped, 
and  will  do  its  office  long  after  the  hand  that  drew  it 
lies  cold  and  stilL  The  imprint  of  a  mother's  mind, 
and  the  strong,  undying  force  of  a  mother's  prayers, 
are  influences  that  neither  time  nor  changing  circum- 
stances is  able  to  destroy.  "0  God  of  my  mother 
have  mercy  upon  me  I  **  said  a  white-haired  sceptic 
with  strong  emotion.  The  buried  seed  long  dormant 
in  the  soul  germinated  after  long  years,  and  brought 
the  acceptable  fruit  of  penitence  and  faith  to  light  at 
last 


CHAPTER  n.-A  BIT  O'  WRITING. 

No  sooner  did  the  earth  close  over  all  that  was  left 
of  his  sainted  mother  than  Stephen  Akroyd,  who  had 
hitherto  been  kept  at  school,  was  compelled  to  look 
abroad  for  some  emplojrment  Here  his  edueatioD 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  through  the  influence  of 
his  true  friend  Mrs.  Hellier  he  was  introduced  to 
Messrs.  Redfem  and  Reece.  He  became  a  junior 
clerk  in  that  establishment,  and  at  once  entered  on 
his  new  and  unaccustomed  duties.  Stephen's  new 
companions  were  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  sustain 
or  foster  his  religious  principles.  The  violent  wrench 
of  his  late  unspeakable  loss  seemed  to  stagger  his 
faith  in  the  goodness  and  justice  of  Crod,  and  b^gat 
in  him  an  incipient  rebellion  against  that  Divine 
Providence  which  had  seen  fit  to  strike  the  blow. 
He  nursed  the  idea  that  he  was  being  harshly  treated, 
and  this  unfortunate  line  of  thought  and  feeling, 
together  with  the  prejudicial  influence  brought  te 
bear  upon  him  by  his  fellow-clerks,  and  his  contact 
with  such  unpleasant  specimens  of  religious  professors 
as  Aaron  Derrick,  resulted,  by  the  time  he  hail  gained 
his  majority,  in  a  scepticiEon  which  decx>ened  with  time, 
darkening  his  mind  and  searing  his  conscience,  until 
lie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  religion  was  the  tool 
of  priests,  and  the  cloak  of  selfish  and  unprincipled 
men. 

Seven  years  had  intervened  between  the  time  of 
his  mothers  death  and  the  conversation  narrated 
at  the  commencement  of  this  story.  The  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  intelligence  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  which  fell  to  him,  had  won  for 
liim  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  employem,  and 
successive  promotions  in  their  service  had  been  the 
satisfactory  result 

For  some  months  past  a  series  of  serious  and  subtly- 
accomplished  thefts  had  taken  place  on  the  premises 
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of  Redfem  and  Reece.  Several  articles  of  great 
value  had  been  abstracted  from  the  warehouse,  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  defy 
detection*  At  length  a  small  case  of  costly  goods 
was  missing  from  Mr.  Derrick's  department,  and  that 
gentleman  presented  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
principals  with  consternation  and  alarm  painted  on 
every  line  of  his  countenance. 

'*  Groodness  gracious  me  !  **  quoth  Mr.  Derrick,  with 
uplifted  hands,  "  That  case  of  furs  has  been  stolen  in 
the  night ! " 

Mr.  Redfem  flung  down  his  pen,  and  said,  in  vexed 
and  angry  tones,  "  I  'm  satisfied  that  the  thief  is  one 
of  our  own  men ;  who  else  could  know  of  its  arrival  ? 
who  else  could  have  an  idea  of  its  value  ?  who  else 
could  find  means  of  entrance  that  defy  discovery  ?  ** 

By  Mr.  Recce's  orders  all  the  hands  were  assembled 
in  a  large  room  in  the  north  warehouse,  and  to  them 
the  heads  of  the  firm  made  strong  appeal 

"The  detectives  previously  employed,"  said  Mr. 
Redfem,  "have  vainly  tried  to  track  the  thief.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  is  to  be  found  within  the  estab- 
lishment itself.  We  have  resolved  to  put  this  matter 
into  your  own  hands.  The  kindness  and  confidence 
with  which  the  firm  always  treats  its  servants  en- 
courage us  to  rely  on  the  aid  and  honour  of  the 
many  that  you  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  clear 
yourselves  from  possible  suspicion,  and  to  discover 
and  bring  to  punishment  the  one  black  sheep,  who- 
ever he  may  be." 

A  round  of  hearty  cheers  greeted  and  approved  of 
Mr.  Redfem's  words,  and,  as  usual,  Mr.  Derrick  came 
forward  as  spokesman  for  the  rest. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  I  speak  in  the 
name  of  everybody  present  when  I  say  that  we  cor- 
dially agree  to  adopt  your  plan.  Gracious  goodness ! 
why,  its  our  'bounden  duty  and  service,'  as  the 
book  says.  Here  are  nearly  two  hundred  of  us,  all 
told,  and  if  we  all  keep  our  eyes  open,  why,  good- 
ness gracious  I  we  are  certain  to  bring  the  trans- 
gressor to  light" 

Those  who  were  assembled  there  would  doubtless 
have  preferred  another  and  more  trusted  spokesman, 
but  he  was  a  foremost  man  and  a  confidential  ser- 
vant, and  nothing  could  be  said  against  him.  But 
the  plain-spoken  sentences  uttered  that  evening  to 
Aaron  Derrick  by  Stephen  Akroyd,  and  which  have 
been  already  recorded,  may  form  a  key  to  the  sus- 
picion of  many  who  held  Master  Derrick  in  very  low 
esteem. 

On  arriving  at  his  lodgings,  Stephen  sat  down  to 
his  evening  meal  in  a  very  studious  and  abstracted 
frtoie  of  mind. 

Dame  Henderson,  with  whom  the  young  clerk  had 
found  unusually  homelike  and  comfortable  lodgings, 
was  a  middle-aged  and  motherly  Yorkshire  woman, 
buxom  in  shape,  cheery  of  countenance ;  and  as  a 
thrifty  and  capable  housewife,  I  may  say  safely  that 
she  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  She  was 
decidedly  both  master  and  mistress  of  her  oj^'u  house, 
an  arrangement  which  had  come  to  pass  by  a  process 


of  natural  and  necessary  development^  and  wh 
was  a  real  advantage  to  "  Oor  Grcorge,"  as  she  alwi 
called  her  quiet  and  unassertive  husband,  for 
certainly  walked  more  wisely  and  fared  better,  beca 
of  the  salutary  despotism  of  his  unmistakably  "  bet 
half."  He  was  employed  at  a  certain  suburban  c( 
wharf,  from  which  he  used  daily  to  emerge  in  a  c 
dition  of  negro-like  darkness  as  to  skin  and  clothii 
and,  but  for  the  unfiling  energy  of  his  spouse  i 
of  her  persistent  aid,  he  must  have  been  dyed  bli 
in  grain,  and  encrusted  in  a  perfect  sareophagns 
coal-grit,  without  hope  of  resurrection  or  relet 
Armed,  however,  with  scrubbing-brush  and  flam 
and  bounteously  furnished  with  ad  libitum  supp 
of  soap  and  water.  Dame  Henderson  was  more  tl 
a  match  for  his  tendencies  in  that  direction ;  foi 
anybody  in  the  world  might  hope  to  succeed  in 
fabulous  feat  of  washing  the  blackamoor  white,  Da 
Henderson  was  the  woman  to  do  it.  Her  tn 
Yorkshire  passion  for  scouring  found  full  vent  amo 
her  household  gods.  Not  only  was  every  pot  and  pi 
every  skellet  and  kettle,  every  grate  and  hob,  eve 
floor  and  wall  within  the  house  as  "clean  as  a  newpii 
but  even  the  stone  steps  and  window-sills,  the  pilli 
caps  and  wall-copings  outside  the  house,  bore  eviden 
of  her  superlative  ideas  about  "  keeping  things  tid] 
I  am  not  sure  that  "  Oor  George  "  would  not  have  pi 
ferred  a  little  less  rigour  and  a  little  more  dirt,  bat 
may  be  depended  on  that  things  were  wonderfully  w 
ordered ;  for  when  George  himself  came  home  fit 
work  early  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  no  sooner  h 
he  received  his  customary  ablutions,  and  was  snii| 
ensconced  in  the  chimney  comer,  than  he  would  « 
as  he  looked  rthind  upon  his  shiny  surroundin 
"My  word,  oad  lassie ;  but  things  is  nice  an' 
mistake." 

Dame  Henderson  was  a  woman  of  remarka! 
strong,  sound  common  sense  withal ;  very  pla 
spoken,  full  of  dry  humour,  able  to  hold  her  own  a 
to  hit  hard  besides  ;  and  when  I  have  said  that  t 
was  a  thoroughly  godly  woman,  who  loved  J 
Saviour,  and  never  scrupled  to  confess  Him,  this  bi 
sketch  of  her  character  will  be  sufficiently  compld 

In  her  warm-hearted,  homely,  but  thorough 
frank-spoken  fashion.  Dame  Henderson  had  been 
second  mother  to  her  youthful  lodger,  and  as  s 
noticed  his  clouded  brow  on  the  occasion  referred  i 
she  could  not  forbear  saying,  "  Why,  Maister  Stephe 
what  iver  is  the  matter  wi'  you  ?  You  look  as  gin 
as  a  duck  by  a  dry  pond,  an'  your  face  is  as  pale  as 
you  'd  seen  a  ghost  an'  can't  get  quit  on't" 

"Matter  enough,  mother,"  said  the  young  ma 
giving  her  a  title  which  greatly  pleased  the  kind 
soul  "  There 's  a  thief  among  us  down  at  the  wai 
house  yonder.  He's  been  playing  his  plunderii 
pranks  for  a  long  while,  and  to  some  purpose  Ux 
and  if  I  have  not  spotted  him  I  'm  a  Dutchman." 

"  Massy  on  us  !  Is  it  so  !    Ay  1  but  whativer  y 
do,  tak'  care  an'  don't  bring  suspicion  an'  trouble 
a  innocent  man  !    That  'a  worse  than  lettin'  a  rog 
go  scot-free.     "Oor  George"  was  once  i'  that 
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when  we  lived  i'  York,  an'  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
heky  accident — ^nay,  I  wont  call  it  a  accident,  an* 
I  don't  believe  i*  luck,  it  was  the  good  Providence  o' 
God,  he  might  ha'  been  tnmed  away  i'  disgrace,  an' 
mebbe  sent  to  gaoL" 

"Indeed,"  said  Stephen,  checking  his  hand  as  it 
wu  conveying  to  his  month  a  piece  of  well-buttered 
toast, "  What  accident  was  that  ?  " 

"I  tell  yon  it  was  a  Providence,"  said  Dame 
Henderson,  emphatically,  "  an'  niwer  a  accident  at 
all" 

"Well,  well,  you  know  I  never  believe  much  in 
that  kind  of  thing ;  but  Providence  let  it  be,  just  to 
please  you.  What  was  it  ?  "  and  Stephen  proceeded, 
with  lofty  indifference,  to  demolish  the  good  things 
proTided  for  hino. 

"  You  dont  believe  in  it  ?  "  said  Dame  Henderson, 
with  a  mingled  touch  of  pity  and  of  protest  in  her 
voids.  "  No,  it  wad  be  a  good  deal  better  for  you 
if  yon  did,  Maister  Stephen.  Them  'at  doesn't  be- 
lieve i'  Providence  to-day,  is  varry  likely  to  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  in  Him  to-morrow.  He  hez  a  varry 
conTindn'  way  with  Him ;  an'  mony  a  poor  prood 
body  'at's  kept  Him  ont  o'  count  hez  had  to  say,  '  It 
is  the  Lord  ! '  wi'  fear  an'  tremblin'  afore  He 's  done 
with 'em." 

"All  right,"  said  Stephen,  ^dth  a  smile.  "  What 
'w  the  Providence  ? " 

"Why,  just  when  they  were  aboot  to  send  oor 
Geoige  off  to  gaol,  one  o'  the  clerks  found  a  bit  o' 
wiitin'  in  a  waste-paper  basket,  an'  that  led  to  the 
^my  o'  the  real  an'  identical  thief." 

"And  who  did  the  thief  turn  out  to  be  ? "  replied 
bo  lodger,  lapsing  into  partial  inattention,  and  re- 
Terting  to  the  unknown  thief  who  was  making  things 
M  mpleasant  down  at  Salf ord  Square. 

"Why,  it  was  a  man  that  the  maister  trusted 
>Wet  more  than  anybody  else.  His  name  was 
A«nm  Derrick." 

"Derrick!"  cried  Stephen,  startled  to  a  degree. 

^y  that 's  the  very but  go  on,  mother,  what 

\  WajneofhimI" 
!  "Nay,  that  I  can't  tell,"  said  she.  "  He  managed 
I  ^  wheedle  out  of  it  somehow,  but  he  niver  got  on 
^wnfortaWe  i'  oor  neighbourhood,  an'  he  soon  left 
we  town  all  together.  But  where  he  went  to  I 
^t  know." 

^  inddent^  as  may  be  imagined,  made  a  very 
9^  impression  on  Stephen's  mind.  All  the  while 
**  vas  at  his  tea  the  "  bit  o'  writin' "  and  Aaron 
l^Qrick's  name  occupied  hia  thoughts ;  and  after- 
^*^  on  taking  np  a  book,  one  of  the  sceptical 
piodiietioQi  of  modem  rationalistic  thought,  whose 
'^^c^fioal  tnd  oft-ezploded  sophistry  had  an  unfortu- 
^  ^ttnctioD  for  him,  the  "  bit  o'  writin' "  obscured 


the  page  he  read.  At  length  he  flung  down  his  book, 
donned  his  hat  and  coat,  and  posted  away  at  a  rapid 
rate  down  to  the  office  again.  He  obtained  the  keys 
of  the  warehouse  from  the  porter,  that  watchful 
Cerberus,  however,  taking  care  to  keep  his  eye  on 
him,  and  at  once  made  his  way  to  Mr.  Derrick's  office, 
and  straightway  began  to  search  for  whatever  might 
be  found  to  establish  his  suspicions. 

All  was  in  vain,  however,  and  Stephen  Akroyd 
was  about  to  leave  the  office  content  to  hope  that  his 
suspicions  might  be  groundless,  but  strongly  believing 
otherwise  ;  when  turning  to  the  door,  his  eye  lighted 
on  a  blotting  pad  which  was  laid  on  the  window-sill, 
and  which  certainly  had  no  business  there.  It  bore 
evidence  of  recent  use.  Holding  it  up  to  the  lights 
the  impression  of  Derrick's  handwriting  was  apparent^ 
but  Stephen  could  not  manage  to  decipher  the  blurred 
and  inverted  symbols.  Suddenly  remembering  one 
of  the  amusements  of  his  school  days,  he  held  the 
blotting  pad  before  a  looking-glass  which  hung  above 
Derrick's  desk,  and  read  in  the  reflection  after  close 
scanning,  "The  City  of  Baltimore,  Dec.  18." 

"  What  can  this  mean  ? "  said  Stephen  to  himself, 
for  with  the  City  of  Baltimore,  he,  as  the  shipping 
clerk,  knew  the  firm  had  no  connection.  Returning 
the  pad  to  its  place  on  the  window-sill  he  espied 
the  torn  page  of  a  Liverpool  paper  with  a  "tick" 
made  by  a  pen  opposite  the  following  advertisement, 
"  The  City  of  Baltimore  will  sail  for  New  York  on 
the  18th  December,  calling  at  Queenstown."  The 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  Derrick  meant 
to  sail  in  that  ship.  This  wa«  the  17th,  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  in  a  few  hours  the  dishonest  chief 
clerk  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  justice,  and,  owing 
to  Ms  known  ability  to  make  the  "  worse  the  better 
reason,"  suspicion  might  still  rest  on  the  iimocent 
employ^  in  Salford  Square.  He  made  his  way  to 
Derrick's  house,  concocting  some  plausible  excuse  as 
he  went  to  account  for  so  unusual  a  visit.  There  he 
was  told  by  the  servant  girl  that  her  master  had  left 
some  hours  before  "  with  a  big  portmanty,"  and  that 
he  was  gone  for  a  holiday,  and  was  not  expected  back 
for  several  days. 

"  Well,"  thought  Stephen,  "  being  Christmas  time, 
it  is  just  possible  that  Derrick  may  be  ofi"  on  such  an 
errand  ;  but  I  must  have  known  of  it,  for  most  of  his 
duties  in  his  absence  would  devolve  on  me."  His 
suspicions  deepened  ;  time  pressed,  and,  resolving  to 
take  that  intractable  old  gentleman  by  the  forelock, 
he  hastened  home,  and  made  rapid  preparations  for  a 
journey  to  Liverpool  on  the  strength  of  a  "  bit  o' 
writin',"  Dame  Henderson's  certificate  of  Derrick's 
character,  and  a  strong  instinctive  impulse  which  he 
could  not  well  resist 

{To  he  continued ) 
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s,  which  \rae  chief  amonj;  the  Publicuia,  aad  be  waE  rich."- 


geneiaily  supposed  that  Zae- , 
chKUa,  previous  to  his  inteniew 
with  Christ,  was  pretty  much  like 
I  rest  of  the  Publicans — a  bad 
man.  This  view  of  his  character, 
however,  may  be  questioned.  No  doubt  he 
was  a  better  man  after  he  knew  Christ  than  be 
was  before ;  still,  St  Luke's  narrative,  rightly 
read,  goes  tu  ahow  that  even  before  he  knew 
Christ  he  was  a  fairly  just  and  honest  man. 
Though  he  had  lost  caste  in  the  eyes  of  hia 
countrymen,  though  he  belonged  to  a  de^aded 
class,  he  was,  moat  probably,  a  cooscientioua 
Jew,  carefully  observant  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
Christ  recognises  him  as  "  a  son  of  Abraham  ;  " 
not  only  had  he  his  rights  as  a  Jew,  notwithstand- 
ing his  social  and  ecclesiastical  excommunica- 
tion, but  he  was  not  wholly  imworthy  of  Ma 
descent. 

When  the  crowd  murmured  against  Christ  be- 
cause he  was  gone  to  be  gueat  with  a  man  that 
was  a  sinner,  Zacchseua,  like  one  whose  honour 
hod  besn  unjustly  assailed,  steps  forward  boldly 
to  clear  himself.  Standing  forth,  with  something 
ttf  effort  perhaps,  he  says,  "  Behold,  Lord,  the 
half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I 
have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false  accu- 
sation, I  restore  him  fourfold."  These  words  are 
most  frequently  read  as  though  they  expressed  a 
reaalutian  which  Zacclueus  had  just  formed  to 
give  at  once  the  half  of  his  possessions  to  the 
poor,  and  to  restore  fourfold  to  any  one  whom  he 
bad  wroBgcd.  But  they  are  open  to  another  in- 
terpretatioa  He  does  not  say,  "  I  will  give," 
"I  will  restore,"  but  "I  give,"  "I  restore."  Arid 
though  the  ])resent  tense  has  sometimes  the  force 
of  the  future  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  read  it  as  a  future  here. 
He  is  not  promising  what  he  will  do  in  the  fu- 
ture ;  he  is  saying  what  he  does  now,  what  he 
has  done  in  the  past.  It  was  his  rule  or  habit  to 
^ve  the  half  of  his  income  to  the  poor,  and  to 
restore  fourfold  to  those  whom — inadvertently — 
be  had  wronged.  He  mentions  these  facts,  not 
boastfully,  but  to  vindicate  himself  against  the 
implied  accusations  of  the  murmiirers,  and  to 
dear  himself  before  Christ  The  crowd  thought 
that  because  he  was  a  Publican  he  must  be  b^ 
"  No,"  says  Zacchaius,  "  I  am  not  what  they 
think  me.  I  am  not  so  utterly  unworthy  of  thy 
r^ard  as  I  seem.  I  am  not  unjust  and  hard  and 
selJafa  ;  I  am  an  honest  man." 

Perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  Publicans  who  had 
resorted   to  St    John    the    Baptist;    and    who, 


through  his  ministry,  bad  entered  upon  a  bette 
life,  and  were  now  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  fo 
repentance.  Whether  that  were  so  or  not  how 
ever,  it  is  very  probable  that  Zacchsus  iva 
a  good  man,  one  whom  we  may  fitly  adduc« 
as  an  example  of  religion  in  unlikely  places 
Under  adverse  conditions,  exposed  to  1:^  in- 
fluences, to  many  and  powerful  temptations  to 
wrong-doing,  he  was  yet  an  honest  man,  an  un- 
selfish, generous  man,  caring  for  the  poor,  and 
ministering  with  a  liberal  hand  to  their  need. 

The  calling  in  which  Zacclueus  was  engaged 
would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  live  worthily. 
He  was  a  tax-gatherer.  Men  rarely  look  kindly 
upon  upon  tax-gatherers  anywhere ;  but  in 
Judaia  they  were  regarded  with  the  strongeel 
aversion,  and  not  without  sufficient  reason.  The 
Jews  were  then  subject  to  Eonie,  and  so  were 
taxed  not  simply  to  meet  the  expenses  of  home 
Qovcrnment.  Part  of  the  revenue  raised  went 
to  enrich  their  masters,  and  to  per[)etnate  3 
political  aupreniQCy  moat  galling  to  them.  If  *s 
imagine  what  Englishmen  would  feel  if  they 
were  taxed  by  Germany  or  Prance,  we  can  form 
some  notion  of  what  the  Jews  felt  in  having  to 
pay  tribute  to  Rome.  The  tax  was  the  sign  of 
their  political  degradation  and  subjection.  And 
it  was  not  less  galling  and  offensive  to  then 
religiously  than  politically.  A  pious  and  p*- 
triotic  Jew  might  even  question  whether  it  w 
right  for  them  to  pay  it  at  all ;  whether  it  va 
not  their  duty  to  refuse  it,  whatever  the  issue. 
It  was  on  this  question  that  the  Herodians,  wiUi 
the  Pharisees,  once  sought  to  entrap  Cbiiit- 
They  came  to  Him,  asking,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  gin 
tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not ! "  In  fact,  so  gnst 
was  the  grievance  to  some  of  them,  so  strong;') 
so  passionately  did  they  feel  about  it,  that,  more 
than  once,  it  led  to  insurrectioa  We  can  euily 
imagine,  therefore,  with  what  scorn  and  hatreds 
Jew  who  undertook  to  collect  these  taxes  woolA 
be  regarded  by  bis  countrymen.  He  was  tboagkt 
to  be  a  traitor  and  an  apostate.  And,  as  a  nlii 
it  was  only  Jews  of  the  lowest  class  who  wow 
undertake  the  work.  Nor  whs  this  all  IV 
Roman  Qovemment  did  not  gather  the  revoia' 
directly.  It  farmed  the  taxes,  as  we  should  My- 
Provinces  or  districts  were  put  up  to  ancti<«i  •* 
Rome,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  Tho] 
paid  so  much  in  the  lump  to  the  Gtovermneiiti 
and  then  made  what  profit  they  could  out  ol 
their  bargain.  The  right  or  privilege  was  g* 
nerally  bought  by  rich  Romans — Roman  kni^f 
— who  then  employed  some  agent  to  superinlW 
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the  colleetion  of  the  taxes.  Zacchaeus  seems  to 
Lave  been  such  an  agent  He  was  chief  among 
the  Publicans. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  of  collecting 
the  revenae  would  afford  abundant  opportunities 
for  eitortion.  The  Government  having  secured 
its  income,  was  comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Publicans  recouped  them- 
selves. And  even  when,  in  response  to  complaint 
or  appeal,  it  tried  to  interfere,  so  strong  was  the 
Publican  interest,  that  it  was  practically  powerless. 
The  Pubhcans,  masters  and  servants,  were  vir- 
tually irresponsible ;  there  was  no  appeal  against 
them.  And  where  men  have  irresponsible  power 
of  this  kind,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  abuse 
it  TSTiere  men  can  be  dishonest  safely,  and  by 
their  dishonesty  gain  wealth,  a  proportion  of  them 
will  be  dishonest  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  most  of  these  tax-gatherers 
yielded  to  the  temptations  to  which  their  position 
and  power  exposed  them.  They  were  notorious, 
as  a  class,  for  their  dishonesty  and  rapacity.  So 
constantly  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  abuse 
their  office,  so  unjust  and  extortionate  were  they, 
that  throughout  all  the  Koman  dependencies  they 
were  held  in  abhorrence.  Cicero  says  that  theirs 
was  the  vilest  of  all  ways  of  earning  a  living ; 
Horace  classes  them  with  money-lenders  \vho 
amassed  fortunes  in  secret  and  fraudulent  ways, 
and  with  those  who  sought  to  sponge  on  old  men 
and  foolish  women.  "  As  many  Publicans,  as 
many  thieves,"  became  a  proverb.  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  word  to  them,  when  they  asked  him 
▼kt  they  should  do,  was,  "  Exact  no  more  than 
that  which  is  appointed  yoiL" 

Now  simply  to  be  an  honest  man  in  such  a 
calling  would  be  a  great  achievement  There  are 
some  callings  and  positions  in  which  never  to  have 
^ed  m  this  single  virtue  is  about  as  sure  an 
^^ideooe  of  a  good  heart  as  we  can  have.  It 
Otty  almost  be  taken  as  a  vital  and  final  test  of 
^^ttracter  under  some  circumstances.  Of  course, 
K  laya  but  little  for  most  of  us,  who  live  among 
honest  pec^le,  and  are  exposed  to  few  or  no 
temptations  to  dishonesty,  that  we  have  kept  our 
^^ands  deazL  But  for  men  in  the  position  of 
tbeae  Pohlicans  it  says  a  great  deal  When  a  little 
PRSOTB  or  undue  influence  which  we  can  exert 
7  ▼irtue  of  our  position,  when  a  little  equivoca- 
tion or  double-dealing  will  bring  us  gain,  or  some- 
viz^  we  eagerly  desire,  and  when  at  the  same 
time  it  will  not  be  known,  or  no  one  can  take  us 
^  tttk  for  it,  it  requires  strength  and  resolution 
^remain  just  and  true.  Zacchaeus  did  this. 
With  numberlesB  opportunities  for  extortion,  he 
^  eoQtent  with  honest  gains,  exacting  no  more 
«att  Wis  ducL  Or  if,  inadvertently  perhaps,  or 
tiutKigh  his  subordinates,  he  did  exact  more  than 
J^a  due,  his  rule  was  to  restore  fourfold.  He 
*i»ew  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  of 
taking  advantage  of  men  in  Ids  dealings  with 


them,  and  so,  it  may  be,  deemed  it  wise  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  it  To  break  the  force  of  his 
temptations  perhaps,  to  keep  himself  from  abusing 
his  power,  he  imposed — as  a  man  takes  unpleasant 
medicine  which  he  knows  is  good  for  hirn — this 
severe  rule  upon  himself.  If  so,  it  shows  the 
strong  moral  purpose  he  had,  his  determination 
to  keep  himselif,  at  whatever  cost,  from  becoming 
unjust. 

But  he  was  not  only  an  honest  Publican,  he 
was  a  generous  one ;  and  the  latter,  no  doubt, 
was  rarer  and  more  wonderful  than  the  former. 
His  business  brought  him  into  contact  with  men 
on  their  worst  side ;  and  when  men  turn  their 
worst  side  to  us,  we  are  too  apt  to  turn  our  worst 
side  to  them.  It  was  a  calling  in  which  men 
would  easily  become  hard  and  selfish,  in  which 
they  would  easily  lose  whatever  generous  instincts 
or  impulses  they  might  once  have  had.  When 
we  think  of  this,  the  generosity  of  Zacchseus  is 
very  impressive,  very  beautiful  He  had  kept 
his  heart  tender  and  his  hand  open.  "  The  half 
of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor."  Publican 
though  he  was,  he  was  an  honest  and  generous 
man. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Zacchseus  was, 
that  he  Juid  to  associate  vrith  had  men.  The  lines 
which  separated  the  good  from  the  bad  were  sharply 
drawn  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Christ — much  more 
shari^ly  drawn  than  they  are  with  us.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  good  folk,  and  on  the  other 
the  bad  ;  and  the  former  made  a  point  of  having 
as  little  to  do  with  the  latter  as  possible.  One 
of  the  features  of  Christ's  conduct  which  was  a 
constant  puzzle  to  the  Pharisees  and  other  good 
people,  was  the  freedom  and  familiarity  with 
which  he  mixed  with  "publicans  and  sinners." 
We  see  it  in  their  murmurings  on  this  very  occa- 
sion. That  He  should  go  to  be  guest  with  a  man 
that  was  a  sinner,  was  a  grave  ofience  in  their  eyes. 
And  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  sharply 
defined  line  of  separation  was  that  the  Publicans 
and  sinners  were  driven  to  associate  exclusively 
with  each  other ;  their  intercourse  with  men  was 
necessarily  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  mem- 
bers ef  their  own  class.  And  when  one  is  con- 
stantly associating  with  bad  men,  when  he  knows 
but  few  men  or  women  of  character  and  virtue, 
and  rarely  comes  under  their  influence,  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  live  an  honourable,  virtuous  life.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  man  to  rise  in  his  thoughts,  and 
aims,  and  manner  of  living,  above  the  level  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  Many  of  us  have 
little  idea  how  much  of  our  goodness,  poor  as  it 
may  be,  is  due  to  the  few  good  men  and  women 
we  know,  to  our  constant  associations,  to  the 
moral  atmosphere  we  breathe.  Not  a  few  who 
live  blameless  lives  so  long  as  they  associate  with 
good  people,  live  in  Christian  homes  and  under 
good  influences,  would  find  that  their  virtue  was 
not  worth  quite  so  much  as  they  think  it  is,  if 
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they  were  thrown  into  associations  less  moral  and 
helpful,  into  an  atmosphere  less  pure.  The  ten- 
dency with  all  of  us  is  to  adopt  the  mode  of  living 
and  the  moral  tone  which  prevail  around  us,  the 
views  current  in  the  society  in  which  we  move, 
without  thinking  about  them,  and  without  much 
protest  when  they  are  wrong.  The  opinions, 
maxims,  judgments,  practices  of  our  set,  or 
clique,  or  society,  determine  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  us.  If  they  are 
false  and  bad,  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  be 
bad  ;  if  they  are  fairly  moral,  then  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  so. 

Now,  the  Publicans  as  a  class  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  bad — unmistakably  bad.  They  deserved 
most  of  the  hard  things  which  were  said  about 
them.  Not  without  cause  were  they  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  harlots  and  the  heathen.  They 
were  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  good  ;  no 
wholesome  breath  of  public  opinion  touched  them. 
In  name  and  character  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  degraded  men.  And  with  these  men 
Zacchieus  was  compelled  to  associate.  Though  he 
was  rich,  the  ban  of  society  lay  upon  him  not  less 
lightly  than  upon  others  of  his  class.  His  wealth 
could  not  win  him  entrance  into  the  society  of 
those  who  made  any  daim  to  patriotism  or  reli- 
gion. He  was  shut  out  from  all  the  helps  to  a 
virtuous  life  which  are  found  in  intercourse  with 
the  good.  He  knew  many  bad  men,  no  doubt, 
but  few  good  men.  And  so,  with  such  associa- 
tions, with  such  influences  pressing  upon  him,  he 
must  often  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  right — 
difficult,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  evil,  to  keep 
honest  and  kind.  To  break  through  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  class,  to  resist  the  pressure  under 
which  he  daily  lived,  to  hold  by  a  higher  rule  of 
conduct  than  that  of  his  fellows,  would  require 
much  courage,  independence,  and  resolution.  But 
he  faced  his  difficulty  resolutely,  and  he  overcame 
it.  He  was  an  honest  man  among  dishonest  men ; 
he  was  a  kind  and  generous  man  among  hard  and 
graspmg  men. 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  in  his  way.  No 
one  expected  him  to  do  well.  He  was  a  Publican,  and 
nothing  good  was  expected  from  Publicana  The  re- 
spectable and  moral  people  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  were  bad,  and  they  said  so  ;  and  when 
either  a  man  or  a  class  of  men  is  called  bad,  it  is 
likely  that  the  man  or  the  class  will  become  bad, 
if  not  bad  already.  The  Publicans  were  made  to 
feel  in  a  hundred  ways  that  they  were  a  degraded 
class.  Good  men  shunned  them.  They  were 
named  with  murderers  and  thieves,  as  men  with 
whom  promises  need  not  be  kept ;  their  testimony 
was  not  admissible  in  law ;  and  their  very  offer- 
ings were  rejected.  Such  treatment  could  have 
but  one  result  "  Call  a  man  a  thief,"  the  pro- 
verb says,  "  and  he  will  steal"  Treat  a  man  as 
if  he  were  bad,  and  we  help  to  make  him  bad. 


Tell  a  lad  continually  that  there  is  nothing  good 
in  him,  that  he  never  does  well,  and  never  wiU  do 
well,  and  he  will  take  us  at  our  word  some  day, 
and  give  up  trying  to  do  welL  But  let  him  see 
that  we  trust  him,  liiat  we  give  him  credit  for 
good  dispositions  and  good  intentions,  that  we  are 
looking  for  good  deeds  from  him,  and  that  we  are 
disappointed  when  we  do  not  see  them,  and  we 
touch  one  of  the  most  potent  springs  of  noUe 
conduct  We  give,  as  a  rule,  what  those  about 
us  expect  from  us,  rarely  more. 

Zacchseus  stood  almost,  if  not  quite  alona 
There  were  none  to  encourage  him  with  their 
sympathy  and  approval,  none  to  care  whether  he 
did  well  or  ilL  The  mark  of  degradation  was  od 
him,  and  do  what  he  would,  no  one  would  think 
well  of  him.  Instead  of  sympathy,  he  met  auij 
with  coldness,  suspicion,  and  indifference.  He  had 
to  wage  his  strife  single-handed,  and  with  the 
approval  only  of  his  own  conscience  to  sostain 
him  in  it  Did  he  find  it  hard  and  dieaiy  work 
sometimes  ?  Did  he  long  now  and  then  for  some 
kind  word  of  recognition  and  sympathy  t  If  so, 
we  can  understand  his  joy  when  Christ  singLes  him 
out,  and  teUs  him  that  He  will  abide  whh  him. 
Christ's  gracious,  manly  treatment  of  him  wins 
him  at  once ;  he  pours  out  to  Him  withoot 
reserve  the  secrets  of  his  life.  Likely  enon^  he 
never  opened  his  lips  about  his  honesty  and 
liberality  before.  "Die  coldness  and  su^idoB 
with  wluch  he  was  regarded  would  make  him  slow 
to  speak  of  his  good  deeds.  But  the  generoos 
confidence  in  him  which  Christ  had  shown  ufr 
sealed  his  lips.  He  could  not  bear  that  QuaA 
should  think  him  unworthy  of  the  regard  He  had 
shown  him.  *^1  am  an  honest  man,  Lord,  Fob- 
lican  though  I  am,  and  thou^  others  wfll  iMii 
believe  it,  Thou  wilt" 

There  is  encouragement  in  this  story  for  all 
whose  circumstances  are  exceptionally  id?6nBy 
who  have  many  and  strong  temptations  to  evjly 
and  who  think  that,  placed  as  they  are^  it  is  in 
vain  for  them  to  try  and  do  right     Whatever  oo^ 
circumstances,  if  we  are  resolute  to  serve  God  i0 
them,  we  may  do  sa     Besides,  it  is  here  lAnsr^ 
the  battle  of  life  lies.     Just  as  we  measure  fofo^ 
by  the  amount  of  resistance   overcome,  so  w^ 
measure  goodness  by  the  temptations  and  difficoS^ 
ties  overcome.     The  real  test  and  measure  of  gooS-'' 
ness  lie  in  doing  right  when  it  is  hard  to  do  rij^ii^ 

And  does  any  one  who  reads  these  lines  say  tha^^^ 
like  Zacchaeus,  there  is  no  one  who  cares  whetfa^^ 
he  does  well  or  ill,  no  one  to  grieve  for  him  wha^ 
he  declines  to  ignoble  ways,  no  one  who  will  be  f^^^ 
when  he  has  done  his  best  Ah  well,  do  yoc^ 
best  all  the  sam&  And  then  there  is  One  who  car^^ 
what  we  are  and  what  we  da  God  cares.  Bf^ 
knows  and  He  values  at  its  highest  every  hone^ 
effort  we  make  to  do  right  Yes,  even  when  W^ 
fail 


"  And  then  tha  myitic  tida  between  ut  loOM.'—p.  M. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ROSE,    THE    UAJOR,    AUD 
SILLY    SHANNO. 

ST  of  UB  know  the  Htir 
tliat  Uic  arrival  of  the  mili- 
tary  makes  in  a  country 
J  neij^libourhood.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  salmon- 
eir,  Slajor  I'aithfuH'a  regi- 
meut  was  quartered  at  the 
mall  town  of  Uanmaes, 
nulca  from  Llansant,  and 
e  cr  Ih  i  Identic  and  simple,  ran  after 
the  Bol  hers.  It  was  a  had  time  for  the 
itiliana  and  rural  beaux  bung  their 
heuJs  n  ii  {?iat  at  seeing  rural  belles 
u  tiikm  ))}  what  has  not  inaptly  been 
called  the  ncarlet  fe\er  As  to  Uansant  itself, 
thanks  to  the  corporal  and  Mrs.  'Wynne,  it  had 
the  disease  malignanth  While  the  officers  were 
entertained  at  the  Manor  orderlies  might  be  seen 
gallop  ng  throu^)  the  itllage,  and  soldiers  lounging 
at  tl  e  Anglers  Vimi,  or  chattering  at  the  turnpike 
the}  came  to  defend  for  Llanaant  pike  was  well 
known  to  be  still  threatened  by  the  rioten. 

They,  however,  did  not  make  their  appearance 
after  Uie  deatniction  of  the  weir,  bat  amnsed  them- 
selves by  pulling  down  gat«B  and  committiog  other 
excesses  in  more  distont  parte  of  the  country.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  temporary  Inll  in  Llanaant  parish, 
and  Rose  began  to  forget  her  letror,  and  her  father 
]uM  rick.  They  saw  nothing  of  Alfnd  Jobnnes  at 
that  period  ;  and  Rose  hoped  that  her  hint  concern- 
ing Egain  bad  token  effect,  and  that  he  would  cease 
to  pursue  her. 

She  was  in  the  b«bit  of  walldng  daily  with  her 
pupils  for  an  hour  in  and  about  the  Mauotsaut 
grounds,  and  she  more  than  once  met  Major  Faith' 
full,  who  never  failed  to  take  his  hat  off  to  her,  and 
stop  to  speak  to  the  children.  He  had  been  eooh 
time  accompanied  by  one  ar  more  other  persons, 
whom  she  had  not  known,  and  she  had  walked 
quietly  on  until  her  boisterous  young  friends  rejoined 
her. 

On  one  occaaion,  however,  afae  encountered  him 
alone.  She  had  returned  home  across  the  meadows, 
and  by  the  lake.  It  was  a  delicious  Jnne  afternoon, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and  the  temptatii 
linger  on  the  water  was  so  great,  tliat  instead  of 
paddling  her  coracle  straight  across  as  usual, 
rather  skirted  the  lake.  This  brought  her  on  a 
with  the  mined  abbey,  and  she  rcmcmhered  that  she 
had  a  message  to  a  poor  woman  who  had  taken  up 
her  abode  in  a  partially  habitable  portion  of  the  ruin. 
She  was  not  conaoious  that  she  was  watched  as  she 
rowed  along,   now  gazing   at   the   serene  depths  of 


the  summer  sky  above,  now  at  the  snn-tipped  hilh, 
anon  at  the  mighty  oaks  that  overtopped  the  abbcj. 
A  chorus  of  happy  songsters  accompanied  her  as  abe 
glided  on,  and  Gnally  moored  her  strange  bark ;  ud 
IS  not  surprising  that  the  watcher  on  the  Mkj 
exclaimed,  "  The  lady  of  the  lake  I  "  and  deactndtd 
from  hia  point  of  obecrvatian  to  obtain  a  nearer  view 
of  what  seemed  to  him  an  ideal  picture. 

Thus  it  was  tliat  when  she  landed,  and  entered  tlit 
in,  she  encountered  Major  FaithfuU. 
"  Miss  Mervyn  1  "  he  exclaimed,  mHch  surprised. 
The  hot  blood  rushed  to  Rose's  cheeks,  thou^ 
they  betrayed  no  sign,  as  she  bowed  to  htm  ud 
about  to  pass  on.  He  arrested  her  by  a  tpet 
— "  Are  you  not  afraid  of  rowing  on  tbe  lab 

"  Oh  no  !  I  have  always  been  used  to  it,  and  bouk 
one  is  generally  watching  for  me,  but  the  hay  is  cilt 
to-day,  and  I  suppose  they  are  late." 

"They?  May  I  ask  who  7"  ho  inquired,  witl 
hesitation. 

"  My  father  and  sister,  or  my  brother  whea  he  ii 
at  home."  She  was  about  to  pass  him,  but  the 
temptation  to  improve  the  acquaintance  of  so  fsir  * 
creature  woa  too  strong  for  the  soldier,  and  he 
hazarded  another  inquirj' — "Would  yon  kindly  teD 
me  the  name  of  this  lake  and  abbey  I" 

"  Llyugwyu,  or  the  Wliitc  Lake,  and  the  min  '» 
caUed  Caatellyn." 

"  Thank  you.  I  suppose  there  are  legends  ne- 
nected  with  them,  of  monks  and  fairies.  I  have  nad 
one  to-4ay  already  while  watching  yon  in  yoor 
coracle  from  the  abbey  window,  or  what  was  once  • 
window." 

Rose  smiled,  and  atayed  her  step^  to  gin  the 
desired  information. 

"  This  Dei^banrlmodaboand*  with  legends.  Tboe 
is  a  printed  history  of  theniin,  which  was  .built  ethv 
in  the  elerenUi  or  twelfth  century,  and  destroyed  in 
the  time  <rf  Cromwell" 

"  Naughty  Hoi  t  What  has  he  not  to  answer  for  T 
lni>ke  in  the  Major.  "  And  the  lake  T  Has  it  snj 
fairy  beaides  yonnelf  T" 

"  It  b  said  to  have  a  real  fairy,  or  spirit,  tlut  b>i 
been  frequently  seen,  and  always  appCMV  on  HiJ- 
Bummer  Eve,"  replied  Rose,  becoming  interested  tad 

"  Midsummer  Eve  will  be  here  soon.  Have  ^ 
ever  met  tliis  being  face  to  face  ? "  he  aaked. 

"  Never  ;  but  I  mean  to  watch  for  her  at  bM' 
night  on  Midsummer  Eve,  if  I  am  permitted,' i^ 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  supematntal!  <'' 
I  what  is  nmre  to  the  purpose — of  Rebecca,  wh*  * 
politely  drove  you  home  ?  I  am  informed  that  W 
encampment  yonder  wliich  I  have  justbeenexploniit 
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I  Her  liajesty's  strongholds  on  which  she 

!r  heacons.** 

roold    rather   meet    the    white    lady    than 

"  said  Rose,  shuddering.     "Bat  my  father 

he  has  done  all  she  means  to  do  in  these 

r  there  has  been  no  bonfire  of  late." 

ft  not  of  his  opinion,  neither  is  your  shrewd 

ier,  the  old  soldier  down  below,  with  whom 

leen  talking.     At  any  rate,  we  are  prepared 

I  hope  I  am  not  detaining  you  ?  " 
ne  to  see  Silly  Shanno.  She  lives  in  the  ruin," 
le,  who  felt  as  if  she,  also,  would  have  liked 
ig  the  conversation  with  so  poUshed  an  oiiicer. 
ludence,  of  which  she  had  an  unusual  share, 
ler  to  leave  him,  aad  proceed  to  an  ancient 
i  far  from  the  spot  where  they  stood.     He 

her,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
1  a  figure  set  in  so  picturesque  and  quaint  a 
As  she  tapped  at  the  arched  door  she  glanced 
id  the  white  face  and  graceful  form  seemed 
f  suited  to  the  ruined  arches  and  "window- 
through  which  the  sunshine  streamed  do>\'n 
r. 

man  answered  her  summons,  whose  singular 
nee  riveted  his  attention  for  the  moment. 
I  in  Welsh  costume,  and  was  large,  bony,  and 
ided.  But  round  about  the  high  conical 
re  flowers  and  feathers  of  many  kinds  and 
;  while  bits  of  fringe  and  lace  adorned  her 
doak.  She  laughed  aloud  when  she  saw 
tod  almost  dragged  her  inside  her  queer 
^.  Major  Faithfull  could  not  resist  the 
of  cariosity  which  sent  him  to  the  open  door, 

sadden  interest  that  detained  him  in  the 
ne  of  the  doorway.  He  stood  to  watch  Rose 
)  mad  woman,  as  he  thought  her,  while  the 
,  and  the  other  moved  about  fantastically, 
toae  talked  in  Welsh,  Shanno  gestieulated,  and 
danced  round  her ;  and,  but  for  Rose's  clear 

lao^  he  would  have  feared  for  her  safety, 
lb,  arched  room  had  a  huge  stone  chimney- 
itfain  which,  on  a  broken  hearth-stone,  were 
ers  of  a  peat  fire,  and  some  one  had  kindly 
the  mined  window.  A  cupboard  bedstead 
1  one  comer,  and  there  was,  besides  a  large 
rid^ety  table,  and  one  or  two  stools,  for  fumi- 
pon  the  stone  walls  were  either  hung  or  pasted 
f  of  coloured  prints ;  and  bits  of  many-hued 
prints,  and  papers,  were  suspended  from  the 
half-defaced  carved  ornaments  that  appeared 
dea. 

inly  a  parrot  flew  from  some  dark  niche,  and, 
ron  Shanno's  hat,  began  chattering  a  sentence 
(h,  of  which  he  made  out  the  words,  "  Rose, 
ind  Shanno."      The  translation   would    be, 

Rose,  give  Polly  and  Silly  Shanno  a  kiss." 
nte  Roee  complied  by  getting  up  from  her 
d  offiering  her  lips  to  the  parrot,  which  put 
between  them,  and  clucked  or  chirped  a  kiss, 
ols  wilL  The  ancient  walls,  meanwhile, 
frith  Shanno's  laugh,  and  the  Major  thought 


of  Meg  Merrilies,  "The  Monastery,"  and  other  of 
Scott's  romances. 

Watcher  and  watched  were  suddenly  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  high,  clear,  youthful  voice,  which  rang 
through  the  air  like  some  musical  instrament  He 
turned,  to  see  Edwyna  running  at  fuU  speed  round 
the  lake.  She  was  hatless,  and  her  brown  curls 
floated,  her  garments  were  disordered.  "  Rose ! 
Rose  ! "  was  the  burden  of  her  song.  The  call  was 
instantly  answered  by  Rose,  who  came  out  of  the 
quaint  room,  followed  by  Shanno,  and  perceived 
Major  FaitlifulL 

"  I  must  apologise  for  seeming  to  watch  you,"  he 
said,  with  embarrassment,  "  but  tliis  mad  woman's 
strange  figure  attracted  me  ;  and,  indeed,  you  seemed 
scarcely  safe  alone  with  her." 

"  She  is  not  mad,  she  has  onlv  lost  her  wits.  We 
call  her  Silly  Shanno,"  replied  Rose,  just  as  Edwyna 
came  up. 


t( 


Tea  is  waiting,  and  mother  is  as  cross  as 


>» 


said  Edwyna ;  then  i)erceiving  the  stranger  she 
changed  her  sentence,  and  added,  **  There  he  is.  Rose. 
That  is  the  officer  who  looked  so  grand  in  his  livery." 

"  Uniform  you  mean,"  whisj)ered  Rose. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  But  why  doesn't  he  always  wear 
it?" 

The  Major,  though  still  "within  the  doorway,  and 
the  sisters  without,  caught  this  colloquy,  and  laughed; 
which  roused  an  imitative  cachinnation  from  Polly. 
Silly  Shanno  and  Edwyna  took  it  up,  so  that  the 
ruin  was  once  more  alive  with  merriment.  Rose 
alone  strove  to  maintain  her  decorum.  The  Major 
came  out  of  his  embrasure  ;  and,  as  if  to  cover  some 
confusion  on  his  own  side,  and  to  speak  to  Rose 
again,  said,  "  I  have  had  the  honour  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  you.  Will  you  introduce  me  to  this  young 
lady  ? " 

"  It  is  my  sister  Edwyna,"  she  replied. 

"  Now  may  I  speak  to  you  when  I  meet  you  ? " 
asked  Edwyna.  "Mother  says  young  ladies  must 
not  notice  gentlemen  until  they  are  introduced.  But 
I  am  not  a  young  lady  you  know,  only  a  milkmaid." 

"I  hope  you  will  always  speak  to  me?"  replied 
the  Major. 

"  Then  all  the  girls  will  be  so  jealous  of  me  that 
they  will  be  as  spiteful  as  Polly  when  I  tease  her." 

"  Pretty  Polly  ! "  echoed  the  bird,  suddenly  darting 
down  upon  Edwyna's  sunny  curls. 

"  I  don't  mind  her.  We  fight  it  out  But  she  is 
sure  to  bite  you,"  she  cried,  as  Major  Faithfull  was 
about  to  lay  hold  of  the  bird,  wliich  did  in  effect 
snap  at  him.  Edwyna  would  gladly  have  exhibited 
Polly's  accomplishments,  but  Rose  moved  away,  with 
a  glance  at  Major  Faithfull  and  a  quiet  "  feood  after- 
noon;" then  bidding  Shanno  come  with  them  and 
have  some  tea,  she  turned  homewards,  followed  by 
Edwyna  with  Polly  on  her  head,  and  the  witless 
Shanno. 

Major  Faithfull  watched  the  picturesque  group  as 
they  wound  through  the  trunks  of  the  large  oaks, 
and  vanished  into  a  path  leading  to  the  fann.     He 
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forgot  for  the  moment  that  he  was  engaged  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Wynne  at  seven,  and  stood  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  green  sun-tipped  covert,  even  after  the 
figures  had  disappeared.  Accustomed  to  worldly 
and  fashionahle  conventionalities,  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  still 
remote  spots  in  mountainous  districts  where  nature 
held  her  sway  over  human  beings  ;  and  where  grace, 
beauty,  and  innocence  could  be  found,  even  though 
partially  beyond  the  grasp  of  modem  etiquette  and 
civilisation. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

LATE  FOB  DINNER. 

SiLLT  Shanno  was  not  quite  so  mad  as  she  looked. 
Just  as  Major  Faithfull,  remembering  his  dinner, 
was  about  to  leave  the  Abbey,  she  re-appeared  in 
the  distance,  and  soon  overtook  him.  She  was  sane 
enough  to  show  the  ruin  to  the  few  strangers  who 
visited  it,  and  had,  apparently,  remembered  him  ;  for 
she  suddenly  withdrew  Polly  from  £dwyna*s  head, 
and  left  her  young  friends.  Few  people  are  in- 
different to  money,  and  she  was  not  one  of  the  few. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  coin  from  aU  who 
came  to  explore,  and  did  not  choose  to  let  the  Major 
escape.  He  had  no  desire  to  do  so,  having  had  a 
shilling  in  his  hand  for  her  when  she  left  him.  He 
gave  it  to  her  at  once,  and  she  danced  and  gesticu- 
lated frantically  on  receiving  it  She  had  picked  up 
a  few  words  ol  English,  but  not  sufficient  to  answer 
the  inquiries  he  made  concerning  Rose  ;  though  she 
gave  him  to  understand,  by  gestures,  that  she  lived 
not  far  ofL  As  he  had  no  time  to  spare  he  left  her 
at  once  ;  but  stopped,  nevertheless^  at  the  turnpike 
to  inquire  of  the  corporal  concerning  her,  and  also, 
incidentally,  of  Rose  and  her  sister. 

It  was  the  old  story.  Silly  Shanno  had  been 
crossed  in  love  in  her  youth,  had  experienced  many 
troubles,  and  had  lost  her  wits  like  many  another 
poor  weak-brained  creature.  Happily  for  her,  she 
had  staunch  friends  at  Llynhafod,  who  protected  her, 
and  resisted  aU  attempts  to  send  her  to  an  asylum. 
It  was  said  that  she  had  once  frightened  Mrs.  Philippe 
Wynne,  who  would  have  had  her  shut  up  but  for  the 
direct  inteipoeition  of  Mrs.  Mervyn,  who,  when  she 
did  come  forward  in  village  matters,  had  a  way  of 
gaining  her  point,  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
her  husband,  who  was  proud  of  her  despite  his 
pervend^.  Shanno  could  make  herself  very  dis- 
agreeable, having  strong  likes  and  dislikes;  bat  a 
word  from  any  member  of  the  Mervyn  family  pre- 
vailed with  her  at  once.  She  was,  perhaps,  more 
under  the  control  of  Llewellen  Mervyn  than  of  any 
one  else,  and  would  follow  him  about  like  a  dog. 

All  this  the  corporal  detailed  to  Major  Faithfull, 
with  the  addition  that  his  special  favourite,  Llewellen, 
had  gone  to  college  against  his  will,  having  his  heart 
set  on  being  a  soldier. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Major  was  late 
for  dinner,  which  was  half  over  when  he  reached 


Manorsant,  and  he  was  celebrated  for  p 
and  prided  himself  upon  it 

This  was  the  more  annoying  to  Mrs.  Fhilq 
because  she  had  summoned  her  sister.  Ma 
Pryse,  to  meet  him ;  assuring  her  that  he 
a  beau  idUtU  ef  an  officer,  and  would 
excellent  husband  for  any  young  lady.  Ii 
difficult  to  say  how  she  had  become  aoqut 
this  fact  since  she  had  not  known  him 
made  his  apologies  to  Mr.  Wynne  in  s 
forward  a  manner,  that  the  old  gentlem 
received  his  excuses,  saying,  with  a  la 
Johnson  was,  I  believe,  of  opinion,  that  it 
to  make  one  uncomfortable  than  many,  a 
not  waited.  Besides,  you  are  on  duty, 
and  trying  to  frighten  off  Rebecca.  I  hai 
at  ease  for  months ;  but  there  is  a  feeling 
tion  in  having  you  and  your  men  near  at  1 

"If  our  adversary  do  not  out-manoeni 
plied  Major  FaithfulL 

He  was  able  to  reinstate  himself  in  Mr 
good  graces  by  paying  all  proper  attenti 
her  and  her  sister.     Marcia  was  small, 
somewhat  of  a  flirt,  so  she  was  an  attracti^ 
to  Manorsant  in  the  eyes  of  the  officer 
quented  that  hospitable  mansion.     She  wi 
repartee,  and  dauntless  of  speech  ;  and  wi 
more  generally  a  favourite  with  men  th 
There  was,  as  it  is  expressed,  "no  ham 
though  she  not  unfrequently  planted  a  tl 
she  only  meant  to  prick  with  the  sligl 
sarcasm.     PiquanU  was  the  word  that 
pressed  her,  and  which  Major  Faithfull 
he  spoke  of  her.     Although  young,  she 
already  much  in  society,  and  was  a  good  de 

Despite  his  tardy  appearance,  a  place 
kept  for  him  at  her  side,  and  they  were  so 
in  conversation.  Ready  wits  not  only 
soon  leam  the  light  nothings  that  ma 
amusement  of  society ;  and  they  had  i 
Not  that  Major  Faithfull  was  merely 
society  ;  but  he  had  the  gift  of  adaptibility, 
what  one  will  of  men  of  the  world,  is  one  o 
which  intercourse  with  one's  feUows  bef 
had,  moreover,  a  keen  perception  of  cha 
read  Marcia's  quickly.  It  was,  indeed,  t 
her  vanity  and  self-satisfaction  being  as  i 
her  prettiness  and  repartee.  Anything  i 
pleasant  to  Major  Faithfull,  who  had  € 
much  that  was  affected  in  his  intercourse  wi 
therefore  he  was  at  once  taken  with  the  ] 
whom  Mrs.  Wynne  had  kindly  provided  i 
is  rare  that  the  deeply-laid  plans  of  our  n 
sisters  are  so  successful 

Their  very  lively  first  acquaintance  was 
by  the  entrance  of  the  children,  who  ran 
Marcia  with  evident  delight     She  turned 
fiioe  and  ready  jests  upon  them  just  as  ei 
had  levelled  tiiem  at  the  Major. 

"  Here  you  are,  you  little  rebels ;  I  h< 
improved    I  have  been  asking  grandpap 
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mjB  you  are  mending  slowly.    Is  that  the 

mesB,  Teddy?     How  do  yon  like  her? 

I  your  affectionate  aunt" 

lakes  OS  say  our  prayers  twice,**  answered 

ith  unwonted  solemnity,  and  I  *m  not  going 

>  more,"  replied  the  boy,  sturdily. 

yon  will  never  make  a  good  soldier,**  said 

thfoll,  g^vely,  just  as  Marcia  was  beginning 

"  Do  yon  know  that  obedience  is  our  first 
d  that  I  have  to  obey  my  governess  ?  ** 
governess  !    Who  is  she  ?  *'  asked  Teddy, 
thed. 

Boet  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  and,  be- 
bve  to  obey  a  Higher  Power  still,  my  King.** 
t's  no  king  now,**  argued  Teddy,  boldly, 
a  the  King  of  Kings,  my  boy.  And  to  be 
Idler  either  at  home  or  on  the  battle-field, 
never  cease  praying  to  Him,  not  twice  but 
D^  if  we  need  to  meet  the  enemy  bravely.** 
FaithfuU  spoke  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  and 

interlude  would  have  passed  unnoticed  by 
at  Marcia,  the  children,  and  himself,  but  for 
)  guests  whom  he  had  not  seen.  This  was 
udes,  who  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
ad  had  been  listening  to  what  passed. 
'  me  to  shake  hands  with  you,  sir.  Permit 
noar  of  your  acquaintance.  We  are  fellow- 
hough  in  different  regiments,**  said  he. 
be  children  and  their  aunt  had  disappeared, 
ffdes  entered  into  conversation  with  Major 
and  thanked  him  for  giving  one  parishioner 
ind  so  strengthening  the  hands  of  another. 

not  that  other  live  somewhere  by  the 
iked  the  Major.  "  I  think  I  met  her  there 
icon.** 

I  am  not  surprised  you  were  late  for 
m%  in  Mr.  Wynne,  who  overheard.  "She 
i  Tery  sensible  and  modest  young  lady.  I 
be  children  fortunate  in  securing  her.  They 
sly  less  riotous  than  they  were.  Her  father 
good  sort  of  man,  only  obstinate ;  and  her 
a  moat  superior  woman — ^person  of  family, 
only  she  chooses  to  conceal  her  parentage, 
idy  can  tell ;  for  Mervyn,  though  a  rough 
is  of  old  family.** 

is  always  more  romance  among  the  moun- 
i  daewhere,**  replied  the  Major,  glad  to  turn 
nation  from  himself, 
li^  meanwhile,  undeigoing  a  probation  at 


home.  Alfred  Johnnes  had  reappeared  on  the  scene, 
and  had  come  to  Llynhafod  on  pretence  of  business 
with  Mr.  Mervyn.  He  was  invited  to  remain  to 
supper,  for  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  scrupulously  polite  to 
her  husband*s  friends  when  she  came  in  contact  with 
them.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Rose  had 
mentioned  his  proposal  to  her  parents,  so  he  was  at 
ease  with  them,  though  not  entirely  so  with  her.  He 
was,  however,  so  bold  and  off-hand  that  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  any  change  in  his  manner.  The 
topic  of  the  evening  was  Rebecca,  and  he  had  much 
to  say  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  salmon- weir. 
He  put  a  great  many  home  questions  to  Rose,  but 
she  managed  to  evade  them.  Her  father  was,  how- 
ever, less  reticent,  and  spoke  with  acrimony  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received. 

"When  Rebecca  burnt  my  rick,  who  am  rather 
a  well-wisher  than  otherwise,  I  took  Wynne  Manor- 
sant*s  side  against  her,**  he  said. 

"  You  are  supposed  to  have  done  that  when  you 
swore  to  my  voice,**  laughed  Johnnes.  "It  was 
hard  upon  an  innocent  fellow  like  me  to  be  hauled 
up  for  a  joke.** 

"  Practical  jokes  are  dangerous,  Mr.  Johnnes,**  said 
Mrs.  Mervyn. 

"So  I  find,  and  I  shall  avoid  them  in  future,** 
he  returned,  glancing  at  Rose.  "But  I  fear  Re- 
becca's amusements  are  practical  realities.  I  have 
heard  of  one  or  tri'o  threats  fulfilled,  and  anonymous 
letters  followed  by  consequences.  I  take  precious 
good  care  not  to  annoy  her.  I  believe  she  is  our  Lady 
of  the  Llyn  disguised,  and  can  do  what  she  likes. 
Have  you  met  the  White  Lady  yet.  Miss  Mervyn  ?  ** 

"  No,  but  I  hope  to  see  her  on  Midsummer  Eve,** 
replied  Rose,  looking  at  her  mother.  "It  is  then 
she  is  said  to  appear.** 

Mr.  Mervyn  and  Edwyna  laughed  heartily.  They 
were  far  too  practical  for  the  fairy  kingdom ;  but 
Alfred  Johnnes,  wisliing  to  appear  well  in  Rose's 
eyes,  declared  his  belief  in  the  Lady  of  the  Llyn,  and 
assured  her  that  he  knew  many  people  who  had  seen 
her,  his  own  mother  amongst  them.  She  was  at 
once  interested,  and  with  a  clearness  that  would 
have  charmed  a  modem  psychologist,  began  to 
discourse  ^ith  him  concerning  the  nearness  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal  kingdom.  But  she  soon 
found  that  he  was  merely  agreeing  with  her  be- 
cause he  wished  to  please  her. 

(To  be  continued,) 


AT    LAST. 


B  teavelled  side  by  side  for  years  and  years. 
And  yet  our  souls  were  many  miles  apart; 
Ho  mutual  joys,  no  mingling  of  our  tears 
ffing  im  heart  to  heart 

md  fruit  we  gathered  from  one  tree, 

Eram  one  fountain,  conned  one  sacred  book. 


And  yet  her  spirit  drew  not  near  to  me 
In  word,  or  deed,  or  look. 

At  last^  when  earth  and  sky  were  stiU  and  gr^. 
We  stood  together  by  a  solenm  shore. 

And  from  our  lives  the  veil  was  rent  away. 
And  we  were  blind  no  more. 
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One  swift  bright  glance  into  each  other's  souls. 
One  kiss  which  told  ns  all  our  gain  and  loss, 

And  then  the  mystic  tide  between  us  rolls, 
That  she  may  not  re-cross. 


Parted,  when  all  the  world  might  deem  ua  nea 
Near,  when  the  world  may  think  ns  far  ap« 

Oh,  love,  I  wait  till  God  makes  all  things  dea 
And  brings  me  where  thou  art  I 

Sabah  Doud: 


SILENT     PREACHERS; 

OR,  NOTES  OK  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  USED  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


IRDS.  See  what  is  said  concerning  the 
fowls  of  the  air  under  "  Barn,**  sect  1. 
Blade.  In  the  parable  of  the  seed 
growing  secretly  our  Lord  reminds  us 
that  it  is  by  a  gradual  process  that 
the  seed  sown  in  the  ground  attains  to  full 
maturity,  and,  further,  that  this  gradual  advance — 
"  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com 
in  the  ear,"  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  a  power  of  life  hidden  within  the 
seed  itself ;  man  cannot  detect  this  power,  the  seed 
springs  up  and  grows,  **  he  knoweth  not  how.**  The 
kingdom  of  God  (as  we  are  taught  by  this  parable) 
advances  in  a  similar  way,  gradually,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  power  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man. 

We  may  take  the  expression  ''Kingdom  of  God,"  in 
this  parable  to  have  a  twofold  application  ;  firstly,  to 
Christianity  as  a  power  in  the  world  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  the  work  of  God  in  individual  souls. 

The  teaching  of  the  parable,  then,  appears  to  be 
twofold  also.  In  the  first  place  it  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  teach  the  disciples  that  they  were  not  to 
expect  the  world  to  become  Christian  all  at  once :  the 
work  was  to  be  gradual,  the  seed  was  sown  by  our 
Lord  at  His  Crucifixion ;  and  in  a  way  which  men 
could  not  explain  and  at  which  they  wondered 
greatly,  the  power  of  that  seed  was  developed,  tUl 
Christianity  acquired  the  hold  upon  the  world  which 
it  has  at  the  present  day. 

And  in  the  second  place  there  is  a  message  for 
Christians  at  all  times,  and  especially  for  any  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching  others.  The  seed  must  be  sown 
in  faith  in  the  power  of  God;  it  will  not  perhaps 
bear  fruit  at  once,  but  it  may  be  growing  and 
advancing  towards  maturity.  The  Christian  cha- 
racter is  not  completed  in  a  moment,  it  must  be  formed 
gradually.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "  babes  in  Christ,"  (1 
Cor.  iii  1),  and  also  of  "perfect  men"  (Eph.  iv.  13), 
the  former  corresponds  to  the  first  stage  of  growth 
mentioned  in  this  parable  ("  first  the  blade  ")  ;  the 
latter  is  the  end  to  be  attained  at  last  ("  the  full  com 
in  the  ear  "). 

When,  therefore,  we  see.  the  fields  in  early  summer 
green  with  the  first  shoots  or  blades  of  the  com,  we 
must  remember  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  We  must 
take  courage  for  ourselves  and  others,  beliodng  that 
He  who  watches  over  the  com,  and  gives  it  the 
power  to  grow  and  ripen,  will  accomplish  His  own 
work  in  the  souls  of  men  also ;  being  confident  with 
6t  Paul  that  He  which  hath  begun  a  good  work 


will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Chi 
(Pha  i  6). 

Bottles.  The  bottles  used  by  the  Jews 
other  Eastem  nations)  were  made. of  the  whol 
of  animals,  the  skins  of  kids  being  used  i 
smaller  bottles,  those  of  goats  for  the  laiger, 
animals  being  killed,  the  feet  and  head  were ' 
and  the  holes  thus  made  were  then  sewn  up, 
that  at  the  neck,  which  was  used  for  fiUii 
emptying  the  bottle,  and  was  tied  with  a 
when  the  bottle  was  full.  The  bottles  refene 
St.  Matt  ix.  17,  and  the  parallel  passages  ii 
Gospels,  were  of  this  description.  Wlien  th 
w^ere  new  they  would  be  soft  and  pliable,  bui 
the  bottles  had  been  made  for  a  long  time  the 
would  become  dry  and  hard,  and  easily  1 
This  difference  between  the  bottles  when  fint 
and  after  they  had  been  used  for  a  time,  is  i 
to  by  our  Lord  in  ^e  passage  mentioned  al 
illustrate  important  teaching.  "Men  do  m 
says,  "  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the 
break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the 
perish  " — ^that  is  to  say,  the  dry  leather  of  the  c 
ties  would  not  be  sufficiently  pliable  to  expai 
leave  room  for  the  wine  to  ferment,  and,  th* 
the  force  of  the  fermentation  would  burst  the 
This  would  not  occur  if  the  bottles  were  ne 
the  leather  capable  of  being  stretched  without 
of  giving  way. 

There  has  been  some  disagreement  as  to  th 
meaning  of  this  parable,  as  we  may  call  i1 
general  intention,  however,  cannot  be  mistaken 
ever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  some  of  the 
It  was  addressed  to  the  disciples  of  John,  wl 
surprised  that  our  Lord^s  disciples  did  not 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Law  of  Moses  u] 
subject  of  fasting.     Our  Lord  by  His  answer 
have  them  understand  that  the  ceremonial 
Moses  must  give  way  before  the  new  system 
He  came  to  introduce  into  the    world  ;    tl 
could  not  go  on  together  ;  and  if  men  who  stil 
to  the  old  system  tried  to  engraft  the  new  i 
the  result  would  be,  as  in  the  case  of  new  wi 
old  bottles,  both  would  become  unprofitable, 
fore,  the  old  system  must  be  abandoned  by 
who  would  receive  the  GospeL 

Indirectly  there  is  teachmg  here  for  na.  W 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  outward  formal  ohsei 
of  religion.  Even  those  ordinances  whidi 
Himself  appointed  are  useless  until  the  Lai 
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iged«  and  renewed  by  the  power  of  the 
Bt     ''If  any  mmn  be  in  Christ,  he  k  a  new 

old  things  are  passed  away;  behold  all 
!  become  new." 

LK.  Who  woold  have  expected  to  find 
b^i^Jiiwg  in  an  ordinary  bramble  ?  (and  for 
oal  purposes  we  may  take  the  bramble 
I  in  the  GospelB  to  be  the  same  as  that 
h  we  are  all  familar).  And  yet  onr  Lord 
)  of  it  in  St  Luke  vi  44,  to  point  oat  to  us 
■nesB  of  a  Christian  profession  which  does 
nee  the  action  of  onr  lives.  "Every  tree 
by  his  own  fruit,"  He  reminds  us — "For 

men  do  not  gather  figs,  neither  of  a 
udk  gather  they  grapes."  There  is  a 
wm  for  us  here  :  firstly,  just  as  w^ should 
for  grapes  upon  a  bramble-bush,  so  we 


should  not  expect  to  find  a  man  who  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  Christian  showing  the  fruits  of  Christianity 
in  his  life  ;  and,  secondly,  just  as  if  we  found  that  a 
tree  did  not  bear  grapes  we  should  know  that  it  was 
not  a  vine,  or  else  that  it  was  a  bad  vine  (a  corrupt 
tree) ;  so  when  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  not 
seen  in  a  man's  life,  whatever  his  profession  may  be, 
he  cannot  be  a  true  Christian. 

But  it  is  in  its  application  to  ourselves  that  we 
should  think  most  of  this  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
teaching  of  which  we  may  be  reminded  in  the  course 
of  any  country  walk.  There  is  only  one  test  of  the 
reality  of  our  Christianity,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
answer  to  His  question.  How  far  are  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit  (GaL  v.  22,  23)  manifest  in  our  lives  ?  It  is  a 
question  which  must  be  considered,  and  answered  by 
each  one  for  himself  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 


"IN    A     MINUTE." 


CHAPTER  L 
a  lorely  day  in  August,  and  the 
raters  of  tne  Traun  See,  a  little  lake  in 
Jpper  Austria,  were  glittering  in  the 
tnmg  sunshine.  There  were  a  few  white- 
ailed  boats  on  its  surface;  and  the  little 
ake-steamero  puffed  up  and  down,  bearing 
bar  load  of  passengers. 
untaifiB,  pine-clad  and  stony,  rise  up  round 
nsry  nearly  encircling  it  In  the  break  there 
wn  of  Gmunden,  irreg^ular  and  picturesque, 
bite  houses,  narrow  streets ;  and  the  pretty 
t  up  the  low  hill-country  near  it 
borders  of  the  lake,  in  one  of  the  small 
the  road-side,  Fran  Velner  was  busy  iron- 
was  a  widow,  hard-working,  and,  above 
earing;  trying  most  earnestly,  to  live  a 
life  herself,  and  to  bring  up  her  children 
it  way. 

a  holiday  that  day,  and  the  four  younger 
rere  playing  about  in  front  of  the  door, 
\an,  her  eldest,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  was 
full  length  on  a  wooden  bench,  reading. 
%  nice-looking  boy,  with  dark  eyes  and 
a  face  that  was  burnt  brown  by  the  sun- 
seemed  quite  absorbed  in  his  book ;  and 
igfabour  in  passing  just  said  a  "  Guten  tag" 
mechanically  when  he  did  at  all.     Very 
greeting  fell  unheard  on  his  ears. 
his  mother's  voice,  caUing  him  from  inside  ' 
e,  roused  him.     His  head  was  bent  on  his 
d  he  half  turned  as  he  asked  what  she 

these  things  to  the  Bellevne,"  said  Fran 

'  and  bring  back  some  other  clothes  that  I 

ish.* 

linnte,"  answered  Franza,  at  the  same  time 

8  head  towards  his  book,  and  beginning  to 

miimtey*  my  ton.    I  know  well  what  that 


means  in  your  mouth  1  It  means  that  you  wiU  put 
off,  put  off^  until  perhaps  it  is  too  late,  or  you  forget 
aU  about  it" 

"  1  am  going,  miUterchen,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  slow 
way.  He  used  the  pet  name  that  suited  his  mother 
so  well,  she  was  so  small  and  slight  The  mother 
was  handsome  in  her  way,  good  skin,  brown  eyes, 
and  a  svelte  figure,  redeeming  her  from  the  extreme 
ugliness  for  which  Austrian  women  of  the  lower 
classes  certainly  bear  off  the  palm.  Frau  Velner 
was  rarely  rough  to  her  children.  Some  of  her  neigh- 
bours said  she  spoilt  them,  but  indeed  she  did  not  do 
that  If  she  was  inclined  to  be  over-indulgent  to 
any  it  might  have  been  to  the  little  L^ni,  who  was 
especially  dear  to  her  as  having  been  bom  three  days 
after  the  father's  death. 

Herr  Velner  was  drowned  five  years  ago.  He  had 
a  little  pleasure  boat  in  which  he  took  out  people 
who  wished  ior  a  sail  on  the  lake.  One  lovely  day, 
when  they  were  far  out,  near  Traun  Kirchen,  a  sud- 
den storm  came  on,  and  one  of  the  sails  getting 
wrong,  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  all  were  lost  It 
was  a  sad  day  for  Frau  Velner,  for  she  loved  her 
good  husband  dearly.  She  spent  most  of  her  earn- 
ings in  having  a  board  painted  with  a  picture  of  the 
scene  as  it  might  have  looked  had  any  one  been  there 
to  see  it  Opposite  her  door  this  picture  stood  on  a 
post  Not  a  very  lively  object  to  meet  her  eyes  when- 
ever she  opened  the  door,  but  still  she  valued  it  very 
much.  Her  neighbours  commended  her  love  in  thus 
commemorating  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  she 
rose  a  peg  or  two  in  their  various  estimations  in  con- 
sequence. 

True,  it  had  been  sad,  very  sad,  they  thought,  to 
have  her  husband  drowned ;  but,  after  all,  was  it  not 
an  honour  to  have  had  his  death  one  that  could  be 
perx>etuated  in  so  many  colours,  and  on  a  board  of 
such  a  large  size  as  the  one  that  faced  her  door  ?  So 
her  neighbours  said  amongst  themselves. 

But  the  birth  of  the  little  L^ni  comforted  Fran 
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Velner  very  much  ;  and  coming  at  such  a  sad  time, 
she  naturally  had  a  special  fondness  for  the  child. 

The  next  eldest  was  Bertha  of  eight,  then  came 
Marie  of  ten,  and  Gustav  of  twelve,  Franzi  heing  the 
eldest.  Franzi  had  a  very  great  fault  of  character, 
and  his  mother  had  often  spoken  to  him  about  it — 
it  was  a  habit  of  procrastinating.  His  favourite 
answer  when  told  to  do  anything  was,  "In  a  minute." 
As  may  be  supposed,  he  never  did  do,  whatever  it 
might  be,  "  in  a  minute."  The  minute  grew  to  two 
or  ten  ;  and  very  often  he  never  did  it  at  alL 

Frau  Velner's  gentle  entreaties  tliat  Franzi  would 
cure  himself  of  this  fault,  were  quite  unavailing.  He 
listened,  but  never  heeded ;  heard,  but  never  profited, 
by  her  words.  So  that,  that  fine  August  day,  when 
Frau  Velner  told  him  to  take  the  clothes  to  the 
H6tel  Bellevue,  and  received  the  usual  answer,  she 
spoke  more  sharply  than  she  had  ever  done  before — 
"  Franzi,  my  boy,  I  wish  you  would  not  be  always 
saying  *  in  a  minute,'  it " 

"  Why,  where  is  the  harm  ?  " 

"  Harm  !  Why  the  harm  is  that  you  are  always 
putting  oflf,  and  you  deceive  yourself  by  saying  that 
you  will  go  Mn  a  minute.'  It  is  like  telling  what  is 
untrue  ;  yes,  you  need  not  look  so  vexed.  It  is  very 
nearly  all  untruth  ;  for  you  never  have  the  intention 
of  really  going  in  a  minute  when  you  are  told  to  do 
a  thing." 

"  It  is  so  hard  to  do  a  thing  at  once,  mutter,^  said 
the  boy. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  hard,  but  it  is  your  duty.  Duty, 
Franzi,  should  come  before  inclination.  You  know 
the  good  God  will  help  you  if  you  ask  Him  every 
day  and  hour  of  your  life  to  do  so.  You  love  the 
dear  Christ,  and  you  want  to  please  Him — it  is  so  ?  " 

Franzi  nodded.  He  was  as  truly  trying  to  serve 
God  as  his  mother  was  ;  but  it  was  not  his  way  to 
speak  much  of  those  things,  although  they  lay  very 
near  his  heart.  The  Frau  Velner  was  simple  and 
direct,  and  liked  speaking  frankly  of  what  was  dear 
to  her. 

"  Then,  my  boy,  if  you  want  to  please  God,  you 
will  find  difficult  things  in  your  way.  The  devil 
always  tempts  us  to  do  wrong,  and  it  is  in  trj'ing  to 
defeat  him  that  we  shall  please  the  good  God.  It  is 
hard  for  you  not  to  put  off  doing  what  is  your  duty  ; 
well  then,  tell  God  so,  and  ask  Him,  He  will  help 
you.  Don't  you  remember  what  the  Herr  Pastor 
told  us  last  Sunday  morning,  that  our  faults  unless 
corrected  speedily  grew  into  great  sins,  and,  as  such, 
would  be  far  harder  to  fight  against." 

"  I  remember." 

"  Well,  then,  go  n&io  with  the  clothes,"  said  Frau 
Vehier.     "  Here  is  the  basket." 

"  In  a  minute  "  was  on  the  tip  of  Franzi's  tongue, 
but  he  felt  for  once  in  his  life  ashamed  of  using  his 
pet  excuse.  Rising  slowly,  he  shouldered  the  basket, 
and  went  off. 


"  That 's  right,  my  son,"  said  the  Fran, ''  go  at  wat» 
Try  and  overcome  the  idjjli,  for  if  yon  dont  a  haid 
lesson  may  be  given  you,  and  you  may  have  to  repent 
very  bitterly  the  evil  of  procrastinating." 

"  Truly,"  thought  Franzi  to  himself,  as  he  wmt 
along  the  sun-lit  road  towards  the  village  of  the 
Traun,  through  which  he  must  pass  ere  he  came  into 
Gmunden  proper  —  "truly  the  tnHtterchen  might 
take  the  Herr  Pastor's  place,  as  far  as  the  preach- 
ing goes.  Achf  how  she  did  lecture  just  now !  »he 
has  the  spectacles  that  enlai^  little  faults  until  she 
sees  them  as  big  sins." 

Franzi  trudged  on  through  the  village,  over  the 
wooden  bridge,  and  then  passing  along  the  streeti, 
he  soon  came  to  the  hotel,  which  is  near  the 
Esplanade.  He  left  the  clean  clothes,  and  the 
English  lady  to  whom  they  belonged  sent  oat  aome 
others  to  be  washed  and  sent  back  on  Mondaj 
evening,  and  Franzi,  taking  the  basket  again,  bent  his 
steps  towards  home.  "  I  was  quite  in  time,  after  all,' 
said  he  to  himself,  "  mother  need  not  have  himied 


me  so. 


{To  be  continued.) 


"THE  QUIVER"   BIBLE    CLASS. 

31.  Wliat  proverb  is  quoted  by  St  Paul  to  enlone 
the  duty  of  submission  to  God's  providenee  ? 

32.  What  difference  was  made  in  the  offering  up  of 
animals  for  sin-offerings  ? 

33.  In  what  words  is  the  duty  of  kindneM  ooe 
towards  another  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament? 

34.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  that  man  si  aS 
times  has  had  a  longing  to  pry  into  the  fntnie. 

35.  Wliich  of  the  kings  acted  as  regent  durin;  hit 
father's  illness  ? 

36.  Travellers  tell  us  that  the  natiTes  of  aooie 
foreign  countries  seem  to  have  no  hesitation  in  Btel^ 
ing  all  they  can.  What  passage  would  seem  to  ali0V 
that  the  heathen  of  olden  time  were  o(Mnmonly  goiltf 
of  this  fault  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  63. 

19.  By  burning  dead  men's  bones  upon  the  tHm 
(2  Kings  xxiiL  15,  16). 

20.  When  a  young  man  came  to  them,  and  dcarw 
that  Jesus  would  speak  to  his  brother  to  divide  the 
inheritance  vnth  him  (Luke  xiL  13,  14). 

21.  "  For  I  am  in  a  great  strait  betwixt  two^  lu^ 
a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Chxist,  whidi  is  ^ 
better  "  (PhiL  L  23). 

22.  "  He  set  up  a  carved  image,  an  idol  whidi  ^ 
made,  in  the  house  of  God  **  (2  Chron.  xxxiiL  7)< 

23.  Seventy  sons  (2  Kings  x.  7). 

24.  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jacobs  took  away  her  ftthen 
household  gods  and  hid  them  under  the  place  wbo* 
she  was  sitting  (Genesis  xxxi  31,  32). 


THE   QUIVER 


A   MOTHER'S  HEART. 


KNEW  a  nMt  M  rang  sod  neat, 
I  kiMV  Um  mother  tnrd ; 

Ha  little  nestling'B  chitp  and  tweet 
loftenbewd. 


How  woadroDB  was  the  old  bird^  love  1 

Bow  glad  to  her  the  aif^t. 
When  firat  each  little  one  could  move 

Its  wings  in  flight  I 


THE   QUIVER. 


But  when  the  nestlings  left  the  nest, 

So  pteascd  and  proud  to  Hy ; 
A  sad  eons  thrilled  tlie  old  bird", 

I  H-onder  why ! 
I  knew  a  home  so  snug  and  sweet, 

Beneath  a  mother's  care ; 
The  pattering  of  little  feet 

Be-echoed  there. 


And  aa  each  little  one  grew  up 

In  wisdom,  grace,  and  ypttd. 
How  sweet  the  draught  tliut  filled  the  > 

Of  niotherliood. 
But  wlica  the  children  left  the  fuld. 

Almost  without  a  sigh, 
Wliy  did  the  mother'a  heart  grow  cold' 

I  wonder  why  t  G.  WeATI 


CHRISTMAS    LOVE. 

BY    THE    REV.    BOYD    CAEPENTEB,    VICAE    OF    ST.    JAHES'S,    HOLLOWAY. 
"Herein  Is  love,  not  Ihat  wc  loved  God.  bnt  that  be  loved  as.'— 1  John  It.  la 

waters  against  the  frozen  shores  of  that 


budded,  and  earth  with  colour 


"  Tho  ice  waa  on  tbe  Btretun ; 
Then  rose  the  sun— the  ice  melted,  and  the 
Tlio  flowen  Blopt  In  tbe  earth 
Then  rose  the  son— flo' 

The  seed  was  In  the  soil ; 

Ttiin  nae  thesua— and  oaJIed,  end  lands  were  clad  In  sold. 

And  harveatjor  gave  BOti^  to  roung  and  old. 

Lore  slept;  and  holiness,  and  trulla  of  kindly  dced^ 

Lar  folded  in  men's  hcaita  as  lurren  seeds ; 

God  called  in  Love,  and  Love  awoke— 

And  goodness  rose,  and  kindness  broke 

Tho  prison  walls  in  which  she  lay  so  long, 

And  over  sU  was  heard  a  new-made  song.'* 

^  lERE  was  an  iskud  in  a  for,  far  sea, 
and  on  sea  and  land  perpetual  winter 
ragned.  Snows  were  spread  thick 
in  the-yalleya,  ice  plains  stretched 
over  the  lakes  and  blocked  up  the 
streams,  and  clothed  the  peaks  of  the 
hilla  that  ^ttered  with  H»i»iing  but 
olueriesB  lustre.  Light  was  eveiy- 
where,  hot  no  vanilth ;  and  the  land  was  bii^t, 
but  barren ;  &ir  in  its  mantle  of  whiteness,  but 
fruitless;  an  nnremuneratiTe  plot  in  Qod's  in- 
heritance 

Leagues  to  the  south  there  was  open  sea,  and 
fresh  winds  swept  over  the  sea,  and  whirled  it 
into  life,  and  ma!de  wavelets  to  rise  and  fall,  and 
billows  to  foam,  and  ever  and  anon  some  gentle 
breeze  would  kiss  the  tumult  Into  calm,  and  wipe 
every  wrinkle  from  the  eea.  There,  when  the 
sun  rose,  the  sea  glowed  with  a  new  brightness, 
and  smiled  beneath  his  beams,  and  coirents 
moved  hither  and  thither  at  his  bidding. 

One  morning  the  sun  rose  in  his  strength,  and 
threw  hia  broadening  light  across  the  aea,  and, 
speaking  to  the  cnrrents  and  streams,  said  to 
them,  "  Qo,"  And  the  active  currents  were  glad, 
and  the  under-streams  of  ocean  laughed,  and 
breaking  from  beneath  tho  southern  boundaries, 
they  leaped  to  the  northward,  and  Sowed,  warm 
and  joyous,  to  where  an  icebound  isbnd  lay. 
And  a  chill  crept  over  the  sunny  southem-bom 
Gurren'',  as  it  drew  near,  and  its  brother  stream 
trembled  ;  but  they  said,  "  We  are  bidden  to  go, 
let  us  go  onward  ;  it  must  be  for  good."  So 
they   sped,  till   they  poured   their    sun-heated 


I,  and  though  repelled  by  the  hard,  chil 
tine,  they  swept  onwards,  hugging  the  < 
they  girdled  the  island  with  a  warm 
glowing  tid& 

But  the  cold,  stately,  ice-peaked  m 
looked  dovni  with  chill  contempt,  and  at: 
in  unmoved  splendour  ;  and  ice  still  cot> 
lakes,  and  the  fields  were  still  sheeted  wi 

"  Your  errand  is  vain,"  cried  the  floati 
to  stream  and  current  "Return;  this 
frosen  to  ita  centre  ;  it  is  visionary  to  tb 
your  half-chilled  waters  can  warm  it  ii 
But  stream  and  current  replied,  "  We  wer 
to  go  ;  and,  lo  !  there  come  from  the  glov 
of  the  world  fresh  streams  and  new-wan 
rents  ;  and  thcHf^  we  are  withered andc 
coma  warm  frcHU  the  south  ;  and  we  go  t 
get  new  heat,  and  we  shall  return,  and 
warm  life  away  npon  these  chilling  sboie 

"Waste  your  strength  if  you  will," 
answw.  And  the  great  berg  moved  sti 
the  luuth  to  be  locked  in  with  its  giant 
in  the  eternal  stillness  of  the  perpetual  i< 

And  still  the  irarm   currents    and 
streams    came    mormoring    against    tk 
shores  of  that  diill  gaunt  island,  making 
tinkling  noise  beneath  the  great  ice  con 
jutted  forth  from  the  snowy  clifia. 

"  You  lose  yomr  labours,"  cried  the  gr 
as  they  hastened  towards  the  pol&  **  1 
has  been  froet-bound  for  centuries,  and  1 
blast  of  the  great  ice  ocean  blows  dea 
every  sunbeam,  and  will  imprison  your 
unless  you  fly," 

"  Nay,"  re^ed  stream  and  current,  " 
biddeh  to  go,  and  no  toil  wrought  at  oi 
sun's  bidding  is  lost ;  and,  eoe,  there  is 
liquid  light  which  is  moving  across  the  sU' 
hark  that  thunderous  sound  !  you  knov 
The  great  ice  sheets  are  booming  as  tfa' 
and  the  huge  avalanche  m  roaring  as  : 
from  peak  to  ribs,  from  ribs  to  valle; 
listen  to  the  music  too  I  that  melody  sou 
bom  unfettered  streams.  Hark  !  how  th 
tinkle  :  the  snows  are  melting,  the  ice  is 
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ire  Tmbound  !  And,  lo  !  there  is  green 
kiing.  Mock  us  not :  keep  us  not  wait* 
We  must  flow  on,  and  breathe  our  warm 
I  pour  our  fervid  waters  against  these 
hores,  till  they  pour  forth  to  us  re- 
Teams.  Else,  brothers,  rise,  the  work 
one!"  And  stream  and  currents  joined 
'*  He  who  bids  us,  bade  us  go :  we  go." 
f^oA  chorus  they  girdled  once  more 
m  belt  of  glowing  water  the  shores  of 
rozen  island,  till  streams  rushed  forth, 
bounded  down  crag  and  cliff  to  bless 
meadows  rich  and  bright  smiled  upon 
it,  and  mountains  unrobed  themselves 
stures  of  white,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
id  ripened  in  valley  and  over  hillsides, 
purple  beUs  ventured  to  plant  their 
up,  close  beneath  the  peaks  where  the 
eights  wore  proudly  their  chill  crowns 

ildemess  and  the  solitary  places  are 

he  desert  blossoms  as  a  rose,"  said  the 

the  currents  ;  "  our  work  is  done,  let 

e  to  our  warm  sunny  home  upon  the 

Btomed  the  other,  "we  must  not  leave 
pttted  land.  If  we  withdraw  our  warm 
ter,  the  grass  will  wither  beneath  the 
blast,  winter  will  resume  her  sway, 
d  valley,  lake  and  mountain  peak,  will 
9  their  stem  chill  pride,  and  all  our 
xiwn  away.  Let  us  still  pour  our 
i  waters  upon  this  coast,  for  so  this 
i  will  remain  bright,  flowering,  and 
mpae  of  paradise  amid  these  perpetual 

still  swept  round  the  coast  line,  cherish- 
to  of  every  growth,  and  wanning  into 
mty  all  that  land. 

-and-by  other  sounds  were  heard. 
0  the  warm  currents  as  they  moved 
on  the  line,  came  bright-eyed,  sweet- 
gvters ;  and  drawing  near  to  so  fair 
'  leaped  up  from  the  warm  stream,  and 
orth  their  wings,  claimed  the  pleasant 
flowery  fields  as  their  own,  and  the 
1b  made  a  gladness  in  that  new-bom 

Btreuns  and  currents  rejoiced  in  that 
ired  music-fllled  island  which  they  had 
n  the  land  of  snow,  and  the  regions 
imvanquished  winter  reigned. 
«  parables  in  nature.  The  hints  of 
ths  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  world, 
!,  to  be  gathered  by  those  who  will 
ook  for  them ;  and  I  draw  from  Earth 
and  in  her  heat,  in  her  frozen  realms, 
oceaoB,  my  lesson  for  this  our  glad 
laaQiL 

Snistmas  a  (^ad  season  ?    Custom  has 
fKgtati  for  one  of  special  reijoidng — ^we 


wish  one  another  a  happy,  or  a  merry  Christmas. 
Is  it  only  because  it  is  a  conventional  holiday, 
when,  by  common  consent,  work  and  its  attendant 
drudgeries  are  put  on  one  side,  and  all  conspire 
to  forget  the  ills  which  are  the  while  still  gathered 
at  the  door?  Then  Christmas  is  only  an  impo- 
position — a  sham — a  hollow  truce  with  crying 
evil  and  perpetual  sorrow — an  enforced  holiday, 
in  the  midst  of  whose  mirth  a  false  note  ringa^ 
and  many  a  jarring  chord  breaks  in  upon  the 
melody;  for  sadness  will  steal  in  upon  your 
memories  whether  you  will  or  not,  and  many  an 
eye  will  fill  with  tears  whether  you  will  or  no. 
"  If  only  he  were  with  us,  our  joy  would  be  com- 
plete." But  he  is  on  the  far  and  stormy  sea,  or 
in  some  sultry  clime,  or  lying  in  the  quiet  grave. 
*'How  she  would  have  rejoiced,  but  she  has  passed 
from  earth's  joys  and  earth's  sorrows  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  tearless  land  !"  Yes,  memory  is  busy 
in  the  festivals,  and  the  eyes  that  glisten  to-day 
will  not  glisten  wholly  for  joy. 

Are  we  all  false  in  a  measure  1  Or  are  we  all 
proud,  and  put  on  the  air  of  gladness,  and  speak 
the  words  of  a  joy  we  only  half  feel,  or,  perhaps, 
just  feel  we  ought  to  feel,  no  more  ? 

What  do  we  need  ?  We  want  a  joy  which  is  deep- 
based.  Not  a  hoUday  gladness,  shouted  in  with 
the  cry  of  carol,  or  the  jargon  of  waits  ;  but  a  joy 
high-sounded  from  heaven  itself — sung  by  heavenly 
voices,  and  tuned  to  angel  harps — a  joy  whidi 
outleaps  all  time  and  space,  because  springing 
from  a  source  which  earth's  troubles,  losses,  and 
pains,  cannot  cormpt — a  joy  which,  like  a  warm 
current,  flows  from  out  a  sunny  south  to  melt 
down  to  freshness  and  brightness  again  the  icy 
griefs  and  frost-bound  pains  of  the  past. 

So  hear  my  story  again. 

A  chilly  island,  over  which  a  keen  wind  sweeps, 
and  binds  in  perpetual  frost  and  unfruitfulness  all 
life  and  vegetation. 

Our  little  world  is  that  ice-bound  island. 
Once  a  loving  voice  breathed  warmth,  and  life, 
and  joy  in  all,  and  then  it  was  the  age  of 
paradise.  But  there  came  the  keen  blast  of  sin  ; 
and  hope,  and  innocence,  and  joy — the  flowers  of 
human  life — died  out  And  pride  and  fear — 
strong  ribbed  as  snow  and  ice — grew  up,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  hearts  of  men ;  and 
desolation  spread  where  bright  and  teeming  exist- 
ence had  been. 

What  can  shake  off  that  iron  yoke  of  sin,  or 
drive  away  the  frosty  tyranny  of  pride  ?  Denun- 
ciations, strong  as  huge  icebergs,  had  crashed  upon 
the  race  ;  law's  threatening  terrors  were  tried,  but 
tried  in  vain.  The  ice  may  be  shivered,  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  snow  indented,  but  the 
reign  of  winter  is  undisturbed. 

Laws  and  threatenings  will  not  dislodge  this 
tyrant,  another  method  must  be  tried,,  so  love  is 
set  free  from  her  warm  and  sunlit  home,  and 
takes  her  course  like  a  strong  stream  towards 
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the  sin-cold  eartL  Little  by  little,  striking  the 
shores  at  different  angles,  and  the  frost-bound 
clifl^  at  different  depths,  the  streams  surge 
against  the  coast  line.  In  sundry  times,  and  in 
diverse  manners,  God  spake  in  a  voice  which  was 
love  to  his  people  by  the  prophets.  Cold  hearts 
looked  on  in  contempt,  and  wave  after  wave 
chilled  and  died  upon  the  rough  edge  of  our 
world ;  but  still  from  the  unfailing  warmth  of  a 
Divine  love  the  streams  of  mercy  set  earthward, 
till  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  season  had 
come,  when  the  way  had  been  made  ready,  there 
leaped  forth  the  current  of  a  yet  deeper,  stronger 
love ;  nursed  beneath  the  smile  of  Gk>d,  Christ, 
Emmanuel,  came  to  our  cold-hearted,  dead-affec- 
tioned  world.  He  spake  unto  us  by  One  whose 
voice  could  be  none  other  than  that  of  love.  He 
spake  unto  us  by  a  Son ;  Qod  so  loved.  Yes ! 
that  was  the  language  now ;  no  longer  God  so 
threatened,  so  rebuked,  so  disowned ;  but  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son.  An  Incarnate  God.  The  word  made  flesh  ; 
the  warm  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  surging 
through  His  Son  against  the  sin-frozen  frontiers  of 
our  world.  Then  new  motions  and  new  signs  of 
life  were  seen,  new  sounds  were  heard ;  then 
hearts,  long  closed  to  any  appeal,  broke  forth  from 
their  prison-house  of  indifference ;  then  spirits, 
cold,  and  proud,  and  self-sufficient,  felt  their  triple 
armour  give  way ;  pride  wept,  and  haughtiness 
was  melted  at  that  love  ;  voices  responsive  to  that 
love  were  heard.  We  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us.  In  this  is  manifested  the  love,  because 
Qod  sent  His  Son  for  us,  whom  having  not  seen 
we  love.  Was  not  earth  sin-bound,  pride-frozen, 
melted  by  the  love  of  God  and  C^irist  which 
passeth  knowledge,  when  men  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death,  when  they  were  made  the 
filth  and  ofi&couring  of  all  things,  were  defamed, 
maltreated,  tortured,  slain,  rather  than  deny  that 
love  which  had  unloosed  their  fetters,  and  made 
them  free  from  all  bondage  and  fear. 

The  Incarnation  of  Christ  brought  the  full 
current  of  God's  love  to  bear  upon  our  world ; 
showed  to  mankind  that  which  no  words,  no  song 
of  poet,  no  skill  of  painter,  could  have  depicted  ; 
showed  to  man  what  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  way- 
wardness and  perverse  following  of  evil,  most 
needed ;  showed  him  love^  for  God  made  man  is 
nothing  more  than  God  witnessing  this  love ; 
showing  himself  willing  to  bear  our  infirmities, 
share  our  griefs,  and  win  our  confidence  by  prov- 
ing to  us  that  He  does  indeed  know  what  sorrows, 
pains,  trials,  bereavements,  and  struggles  are. 

Oan  we  not  understand  how  this  unlocks  the 
sealed  and  frozen  fountains  of  human  hopes  and 
tears  f  See,  here  is  a  poor  tried  woman  ;  her  life 
has  been  disappointed  hope,  thwarted  love ;  and 
the  bitterest  blow  has  fallen,  and  friends  are 
round  her  plying  her  with  half  comfort  and  half 
advica     They  are  good,  they  are  wise ;  they  tell 


her  not  to  mourn ;  that  there  are  yet  I 
met  with  in  the  world,  that  she  oujs^t  i 
way,  that  to  rouse  herself  is  a  duty,  tha 
selfish  and  useless.  She  hears,  she 
their  wisdom;  but  she  resents  the  w 
knows  not  why.  She  feels  wronged 
their  painstaking  kindness ;  she  cannot 
one  comes,  quiet  and  unobserved,  and 
hand  in  hers,  says  no  word,  but  there 
in  the  pressure,  and  unawares  the  hea 
lightened,  the  sorrowing  one  feels  a 
peace,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  bet 
begin  to  form  themselves.  A  touch  o 
done  it  all :  and  what  is  the  Incamati< 
touch  of  God  upon  a  sorrowing  world, 
of  love,  which  goes  to  the  disappointe 
human-kind?  and  this  love  will  vai 
hard  and  sinning  world  if  an3rthing 
open  wastes,  the  snow-clad,  fruitless  r 
ice-bound  slopes,  the  wilderness,  and  t! 
places,  will  rejoice  over  such  love,  and 
will  blossom  as  a  rose. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  the  spirit) 
ences  of  individuals.  There  is  a  deac 
freezing  influence  in  sin.  Nothing  chilj 
like  sin.  When  we  covet  the  days  of 
hood,  what  we  really  covet  is  not  so 
all  our  childhood's  days  should  be  giv« 
us,  but  that  the  freshness  of  feeling, 
guilelessness  of  affection,  the  power  to 
out  the  shadow  of  some  sinister  mot 
across  our  love,  should  be  given  to  us. 
we  never  did  love  quite  so  purely  as  wc 
none  the  less  do  we  hunger  that  we  co 
as  we  think  the  heart  of  childhood,  una 
to  worldly  maxims,  and  untainted  by 
motives,  can  love.  Yes,  like  persons  ^ 
chill  breath  of  the  winter  nipping  the  i 
the  foliage,  we  desire  the  warmth  of  si 
the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  sprii 
know  that  our  hearts,  which  have  be* 
quainted  with  this  life  and  its  contc 
have  caught  the  defilements,  and  all  1 
of  generous  and  unworldly  impulses  hs 
one  fallen.  For,  let  each  just  jud^ 
What  is  your  character  compared  wiU 
character  you  thought  would  be  yours, 
dreamed  of  your  future  self  in  childhoc 
is  your  life,  compared  with  that  whi 
your  early  and  generous  impulses,  tfa 
would  make  it?  Did  you  not  once 
yourself  as  growing  up  fresh,  brig 
crowned  and  fruit-baring,  like  ^e  tree 
the  Psalmist  sang?  Did  you  not  on 
become  as  trees  whose  roots  would  1 
ever  by  the  constant  flowing  and  he 
of  pure  and  loving  motives,  and  n 
would  be  always  kindness,  and  whose 
flowers  of  a  blameless  life  ?  But  ah !  ] 
we  are  to  these  once  cherished  dlreai 
Where  is  the  blameless  life  t 
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iBciousneas  we  bear  the  stains  of  untold 
le  pore  surface  of  the  heart  is  seared  and 
f  &e  scorching  breath  of  morbid  desires 
a^tB)  like  the  lightning-scarred  side  of 
na  Every  thought  and  every  deed  of  sin 
eked  the  growth  of  purer  thoughts  and 
*  deeds ;  and  instead  of  the  tree  bringing 
lit  in  old  age,  whose  leaf  is  fresh  and  fade- 
feel  that  we  are  like  trees  of  stunted 
distorted  boughs,  and  scant-covered  with 
nt  leaves.  And  sin,  sin  cherished,  sin 
I,  sin  fondled,  and  dreamt  of,  and  obeyed — 
checked  every  generous  impulse  and  every 
ispiration. 

not  sol  Have  we  not  all  watched  the 
F  a  single  sin  over  a  human  soul,  and  seen 
i  mysterious  blight,  destroy  every  green 
life  t  It  is  one  of  the  mysterious  truths 
iiat  it  does  not  need  many  sins  to  slay  the 
[fe  in  man :  one  sin,  like  a  worm  in  the 
I  wither  alL  The  secret  of  half  the  home 
s  of  human  life  is  that  one  sin,  which,  like 
Bt  invasion,  devours  the  leafy  shelter  of 
home.  There  is  a  young  man :  he  has 
lie  has  kindliness,  he  has  warm  affections, 
loved,  and  he  has  wedded,  and  few  have 
bir  prospect  of  a  happy,  prosperous  life ; 
« is  one  rotten  plank  in  the  vessel  that 
>  joyously  and  sails  so  swiftly — ^a  little 
tl^nt  habit :  he  could  not  resist  the  plea- 
the  table ;  there  is  no  excess,  but  indul- 
is  been  stimulating  into  impenousness  the 
Bion,  and  duties  are  postponed  to  enjoy- 
ind  enjoyments,  instead  of  being  recrea- 
kve  become  necessities,  the  small  pleasure 
ome  a  terrible  and  urgent  need ;  the 
he  once  had  in  his  home  is  waning,  the 
d  child  he  loved  to  romp  with  is  ordered 
le  way,  the  wife's  caresses,  which  he  once 
ftre  now  impatiently  endured ;  she  feels, 
she  cannot  explain  how,  that  something 
e  between  her  and  her  husband's  heart — 
mli^t  has  gone,  that  is  it  It  is  only 
(t  the  terrible  passion  of  self-indulgence, 
I  craving  for  stimulants,  has  become  the 
f  the  man's  nature,  and  the  one  sin  has 
I  the  affections,  and  is  withering  the  joy 
nne,  and  will  wither  the  fair  prospects  of 
sing  career.  O  fatal  frost  which  sin 
ver  life !-  It  is  one  of  the  strange  para- 
oor  moral  nature,  that  the  burning  breath 
m  tarns  to  ice-wind  as  it  sweeps  over  life 
le^  and  before  its  chilling  influence  all 
of  hope  and  love  die  out;  for  selfishness, 
;  the  great  fruit-killing  wind  of  life,  is 
1  by  self-indulgence.  Something  of  this 
in^^  us  when  he  described  the  altar  of 
IB  eloee  to  the  grove  of  Moloch — the  shrine 
id  of  self-indidgence  near  to  the  shrine  of 
9f  emeltyy  the  lustful  orgies  of  the  god  of 
Y  ^lead 


"  Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide ;  lost  hard  by  hate." 

Hate,  or  indifference,  or  dislike,  the  ofispring 
of  selfishness,  or  self-indulgence,  nip  the  green 
leafage,  and  spread  over  all  the  cold  icy  reign  of 
a  moral  frost 

To  revive  the  spring-time  in  the  heart,  to  give 
it  the  power  of  a  new  affection,  to  re-adorn  life 
with  its  flowers  of  kindliness  and  benevolence,  to 
generate  unselfishness,  and  the  desire  to  do  good, 
this  is  the  worthiest  work  any  philanthropist  can 
imdertake;  and  this  is  the  enterprise  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  warm  currents  from  the  great  cen- 
tral belt  of  love  are  set  streaming  towards  the 
frozen  hearts  of  men.  Not  mankind  alone,  but 
men  are  to  be  blessed.  Christianity  is  not  merely 
a  great  social  movement ;  it  is  an  individual 
philanthropy;  it  is  towards  every  human  heart 
that  it  bes^  a  message  of  love.  Vice,  which  has 
frozen  up  many  a  human  heart,  is  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  glowing  tide  of  a  love  which  seeks  each 
man,  and  all  men,  and  all  mankind.  And  here 
does  the  history  of  Christianity  vindicate  the 
Divine  wisdom  of  its  origin ;  this  wisdom,  which 
is  the  wisdom  of  love,  is  justified  of  all  her  chil- 
dren. "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,"  is 
the  cry  of  men  who  are  the  first  of  philanthro- 
pists, and  can  show  a  pure,  constant,  and  ever- 
growing love  for  their  fellow-men.  Yet  these 
men  were  once  frost-bound  in  sin.  St  Paul's 
great  nature  was  enthralled  in  the  thick-ribbed 
ice  of  religious  pride  of  an  overweening  Pharisaism. 
One  beam  struck  upon  the  ica  God  sent  forth 
His  word,  and  melted;  He  breathed  with  the 
breath  of  His  spirit,  and  the  checked  currents  of 
love  flowed  towards  all  the  world.  "  I  am  debtor ! " 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  heart  freed  from  the 
frost  of  that  dreadful  past ;  "  I  am  debtor  to  the 
Jew  and  to  the  Gentile ;  I  am  a  debtor,  for  love 
has  laid  me  under  obligation  to  all  who  need  love ; 
for  I  am  one  who  has  felt  the  melting  influence 
of  One  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me, 
and  whose  life  and  death  were  witness  of  that 
first  and  chief  est  love,  which  was  in  this,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent 
His  Son."  This  is  the  love  which  disisolves  the 
enmity  of  the  heart,  even  the  love  which  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  b 
given  us ;  this  is  the  love  which  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  declares,  and  which  the  Christmas  season 
witnesses.  Yes,  every  Christmas,  as  it  comes 
round,  sings  to  the  frozen  hearts  of  men  that  there 
is  One  who  loves  them,  and  that  there  is  power  in 
His  love  to  melt  the  icy  walls  which  sin,  or  sor- 
row, or  disappointment,  or  failure,  have  built  round 
the  hearts  of  men.  For  there  is  nothing  which 
can  soften  men  like  the  thought,  '^  I  am  loved, 
though  I  know  I  am  unworthy  of  love ; "  it  is 
such  a  revelation  of  a  high,  priceless,  unworldly 
treasure ;  it  is  like  the  influence  of  a  warm  bright 
home  upon  some  outcast,  brought  in  from  the 
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cold  of  the  streets  ;  gratitude,  a  longing  to  show 
some  kindneas,  to  make  some  little  return  for 
such  love  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  grows 
to  an  absorbing  passion.  Just  as  one  vice  ruins 
man,  so  does  this  ono  divinely  implanted,  grateful 
love,  move  like  a  health-giving  river  tlirough  all 
the  channels  of  our  nature,  and  carry  purifying 
influences  through  all 

Only  realise  that  in  Christ  incarnate  we  have 
God  with  lis — God,  the  source  of  life,  the  enemy 
of  death  ;  God,  the  source  of  light,  the  foe  of  all 
darkneas  ;  God,  the  fountain  of  all  the  warm 
currents  of  the  universe,  the  antagonist  of  ail 
that  chilla  the  afiections,  slays  the  hopes,  and 
deatrojra  the  joys  of  the  sold.  God,  the  well  of 
life,  love,  and  light ;  Qod  with  us,  bone  of  our 
bone,  flesh  of  our  iiesh,  with  us,  to  feel  with  us, 
to  fight  for  us,  to  befriend  us  ;  God  with  us, 
onaought,  unasked,  of  His  free  will,  setting  His 
foot  upon  this  chill  earth  to  cherish  ua  and  foster 
new  life  in  us.  Only  realise  this,  and  we  shall 
find  the  bars  of  sin  begin  to  break,  and  the  frost 
of  indifference  give  way,  and  a  melting  gladness 
diffuse  it«elf  over  the  spirit. 

But  if  from  Him  have  come  these  streams  and 
currents  of  love — carrying  warmth,  like  some  gulf 
stream,  to  the  world — let  us  remember  upon  us 
devolves  the  duty  of  keeping  the  stream  still 
flowing  ;  upon  us,  for  should  that  stream  cease, 
bock  upon  the  world  will  come  the  chill  frost  of 
sin  and  hostility  to  God  again.  All  who  are 
warmed,  then,  into  life  beneath  His  sunny  smile 
are  bound  to  set  forth  to  warm  into  new  life  the 
frozen  places  of  the  earth.     Yes !  there  aro  hearts 


which  are  frocen  with  sin — Bometimee  by  Borrow, 
sometimes  from  a  feeling  that  they  are  not  Loved, 
that  they  are  useless  in  the  world,  that  they  an 
old  and  cold,  and  warmth  belongs  to  the  young, 
and  the  young  do  not  care  for  the  old.  Oh,  ■ 
thousand  causes  combine  to  freeze  up  the  hearts 
around  us  !  let  the  warm  stream  of  ChristiaD  lore 
afloat  agaia  Here  we  learn  TTia  love  anew, 
hence  let  us  start  in  all  directions  towards  tht 
rich,  the  poor,  towards  the  home  circle,  tow«idi 
the  loved  one  between  whom  and  you  some  chill- 
ing estrangement  has  come.  Start  towards  sod) 
a  fresh  current  of  love  to  pour  over  the  cold  port, 
to  unfreeze  the  heart,  and  so  shall  new  flowers  and 
new  fmita  of  love  make  glad  your  Chiistmastida 
Yes,  by  that  love  which  would  not  speak  to  n 
otherwise  than  as  a  Father,  in  a  love  tokened  ii 
Christ  the  God-man,  let  in  new  love  upon  ygni 
heart  tliia  morning :  Hi  a  love  upon  you'  coU 
heart ;  let  forth  new  love — begotten  of  His  Ion  lAa 
pardoned  all  your  shortcomings — towards  ymt 
unforgiven  ones  to^y;  by  that  love  which,  b^ 
made  flesh,  suffered  upon  the  cross  for  a»-]» 
member  the  omnipotence  of  love  to  oonqner  ilL 
Bemember  that  love  where  He  has  bid  yos  » 
member  it,  at  the  banquet  of  lov^  which  is  now 
made  ready.  And  thus  remembwing  His  km, 
and  living  His  love,  you  will  have  a  good  groiai 
for  all  your  joy  this  day;  for  whatever  minejot' 
sadness  to  mar  your  feast — absence,  estivi^s- 
ment,  or  death — you  will  remember  that  ntlw 
His  love  or  your  love  can  dispel  them  all ;  jon 
love  can  reconcile  the  estranged,  and  Hia  can  »- 
unite  the  parted  and  restore  the  lost;  .'. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

CEVER  Imd  Llyngwj-n  looked 
more  beautiful  than  on  the 
^Udsummer  Eve  so  long 
expected  by  Rose.  It 
wanted  half  an  hoar  of 
midnight  when  she  glided 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
towards  the  point  at  which 
c  Lady  was  febled  to  appear. 
She  wiL-s  fiillowcd  at  a  distance  by  a  t&U, 
slij^iit,  ymiiliful  male  fignrc  This  was 
hpr  lirnilier  Llewellcn,  without  whose 
liriileiliiin  she  was  forbidden  by  her 
iiMlher  «t  renture  forth.  The  night  was 
dondless,  and  the  beams  of  a  crescent  moon  fell  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister  and  the  woods,  so  that 
their  shadows  lay  softly  on  the  silvery  water,  and 
moved  as  they  moved.  All  was  still.   Scarcely  did  the 
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rushes  and  sedges  breathe  a  sigh.  The 
night-owl  and  com-crokc  were  silent,  and  the  pM* 
hoppe.-'s  chirp  hushed.  Still,  though  no  hreeH  iA» 
percd,  the  dolicious  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hV 
was  in  the  atmosphere,  and  mingled  with  the  ddiol* 
scent  of  the  sleeping  wild  roses.  It  was  anil^i' 
all  that  was  spiritual ;  a  calm  fell  on  the  aeuilin 
romantic  Rose,  like  a  heavenly  dreojn.  She  nMW 
the  spot  for  wliich  she  made,  and  stood  a  few  ■*- 
mcnts  with  her  finger  on  her  lip,  till  her  hrotiiM  ^iid 
quietly  post  her.  Speech,  they  thongfa^  would  km 
heen  fatal — the  spell  broken  by  a  word.  Be  W* 
to  a  liUle  distance,  where  he  oimld  watdt  BoM*'' 
see  that  no  evil  befel  her,  while  ehe  lemained  riM^ 
ing  beneath  t)ie  moon,  with  the  rooky  moaatail ' 
her  back,  the  placid  lake  in  front,  and  slBwlMrtt 
Nature  aroand  She  thoroughly  believed  is  Uwli^' 
of  the  Lodyof  the  Lake,snd  expected  to  aee  bat  iMiif 
her  golden  boat  with  hsr  golden  ear,  at  "midv^A 
witching  hour."     She  coald  not  tell  fainr  A*  aialM 
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•d,  therefore  knew  not  when  she  shonld  pass  the 
irrier  betwixt  day  and  night,  unless  perchance  the 
Bok  in.  the  old  church  tower  far  below  should  pierce 
e  aokmn,  moonlit  otillneBS.  She  might  have  been 
Bsdl  the  feibled  spirit  for  which  she  watched,  she 
oked  so  white  and  ethereal  in  her  quietude  ;  for  a 
ealii,  a  movement,  she  thought,  might  disperse  her 
earn  o€  years  ;  and  so  she  remained  immovable,  her 
ige  dear  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lake. 
Although  of  a  nervous  temperament.  Rose  had  no 
IT  of  the  poetically  supernatural,  so  when  the  faint 
iio  of  the  first  of  the  twelve  strokes  from  the  old 
ock  in  the  black  tower  reached  her  quickened  hear- 
g;  abe  feit  only  heightened  expectation. 
Jast  as  the  mountains  repeated  in  a  whisper  the 
fli  toll  for  departed  day,  there  suddenly  fell  upon 
le  lake  a  rosy  hue  such  as  the  White  Rose  had 
■uAimai  seen  at  dawn.  "  She  is  coming  1 "  said  her 
Bolkh,  rapentitioQS  heart»  bounding,  and  then  stand- 
ag  ililL  Her  imagination  would  have  been  highly 
m*^  enon^  for  any  belief  and  she  almost  fancied 
ikt  mw  a  white  ethereal  something  rise  out  of  the 
Dov  fleckered  waters.  But  suddenly  her  excited 
tttflDtkin  was  turned.  She  saw,  actually,  a  white 
figore^  bat  not  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  as  she  ex- 
pected. It  rose  from  among  the  rushes  at  the  side, 
aid  oune  quickly  towards  her.  It  was  now  that  her 
pibeft  stood  still,  and  terror  seized  her.  She  felt 
ate  than  saw  that  it  was  not  the  transparent  spirit 
ihi  eipected,  bat  one  of  grosser  kind.  She  would 
km  fled,  bat  her  powers  of  motion  failed.  She  had 
MtitRngth  to  call  for  her  brother,  who  had,  indeed, 
^iHppeared ;  and  all  she  was  capable  of  was  to  stand 
ttU  and  motionlees,  by  the  lake. 

The  figure  was  soon  at  her  side.     It  whispered 
imethingin  her  ear. 

"I  come  to  warn  you  again,"  were  the  words  it 
ipoke.     "If  yoa  refuse  tluU  offer  your  father  will 


"Yoa  are  Rebecca  1"  she  cried,  with  an  effort  at 
ttvige  of  wfaidi  she  had  not  thought  herself  capable. 

**!  am  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  Rebecca's  dress," 
^luqwred  the  white  figure.  "  You  come  to  seek  ma 
I  iRnw.  Take  my  warning.  Marry  him  who  asked 
H^  kai,  ct  beware  the  consequences." 

Ahkoogh  Boee  was  romantic  and  superstitious,  she 
^  also  sensible  and  brave.  She  summoned  back 
Wr  eooiage,  and  looked  at  the  figure,  expecting  to 
■eanfter  the  face  or  mask  she  had  seen  before.  But 
ftvlile  ml  hung  between  her  and  it 

"See  yonder  1  For  your  father's  sake  heed  what 
li^,*  it  eontinaed,  pointing  to  PenUyn. 

Boae  g^aaoed  vp  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
ai  there  she  saw  Rebecca's  midnight  signal,  the 
bonfire;  This  it  was  that  had  cast  the  red 
of  dawn  <m  the  white  lake.  While  she  was 
tofwarda  it^  she  again  felt  the  touch  of 
iakeeea^  hand.  She  receded  from  it»  and  uttered  a 
md  ay  of  ^ Uewellen  I"  It  was  answered,  but  not 
f  bar  brother.  Some  one  appeared  striding  towards 
9.    In  a  moanait  Rebecca  vaniahed ;  how  or  where 


Rose  knew  not,  but  she  was  left  alone  to  meet  the 
new-comer.  But  this  was  no  white  lady,  for  it 
liad  on  a  glittering  helmet  and  nodding  plumes,  upon 
which  the  moon  cast  a  silver  sheen. 

"  Where  is  Rebecca  ?  "  it  asked. 

"  Gone.  Vanished  up  Penllyn,"  replied  Rose,  re- 
assured, for  she  discovered  that  Major  Faithfull 
stood  by  her  side. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  said,  taking  Rose's  arm 
gently,  as  if  to  support  her,  for  she  trembled  now 
more  perceptibly  than  did  tlie  reeds  and  rushes. 
"  My  troop  is  in  ambush  down  yonder,  watching  for 
Rebecca,  and  as  you  intimated  your  intention  of 
being  also  a  watcher,  I  have  had  my  eye  on  you 
ever  since  you  came  to  the  lake.  You  have  not  seen 
her?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  have  seen  or  heard.  I 
have  been  very  foolish,  and  subjected  myself  to  some 
strange  delusion.  The  figure  said  it  was  the  White 
Lady  disguised  as  Rebecca." 

"  And  you  believed  it  ?  "  laughed  Major  Faithfull ; 
and  his  cheerful  natural  tones  dispelled  her  fear. 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  believe  there  is  much  that  we 
cannot  understand,"  she  replied.  **  How  can  Rebecca 
be  in  so  many  places  at  once  ?" 

"  There  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve.  Let  me 
take  you  home.     I  must  not  delay." 

'*  Thank  yen,  my  brother  is  yonder  watching  me. 
I  wonder  he  did  not  come  when  I  called.  We  were 
neither  of  us  to  speak  for  fear  of  frightening  away 
the  White  Lady  ;  but  I  promised  mother  to  call  for 
him  if  I  was  afraid." 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  useless,"  replied  the 
major.  "  If  he  is  a  tall  slight  young  man,  who  was 
watching  round  the  point  of  that  rock,  my  men  have 
got  hold  of  him.     We  took  him  for  a  Rebeccaite." 

"Oh,  Major  Faithfull  I"  interrupted  Rose,  in 
alarm.  "My  mother  will  never  forgive  me.  He 
came  to  take  care  of  me,  and  he  is  only  a  young 
coUegian." 

"  If  so  he  is  quite  safe  ;  but  he  is  to  pioneer  us  up 
the  mountain  to  where  we  are  assured  the  rioters 
are.  I  will  see  that  no  barm  happen  to  him.  Now, 
as  I  think  you  are  the  only  Lady  of  the  Lake  likely  to 
appear  tc- night,  for  even  on  Midsummer  Eve  she 
would  not  care  to  meet  a  sceptic  such  as  I  am,  you 
had  better  ^i.o  home.  But  look  I  You  might  be 
almost  rising  from  the  waters." 

Rose  glanced  upon  the  lake,  and  there,  where  the 
red  glare  had  not  fallen,  were  the  clearly-defined 
figures  of  herself  and  her  companion,  reflected  in  two 
shadows  which  yet  appeared  but  one.  That  joint 
reflection  replaced  the  white  spirit  in  her  mind,  and 
when  she  afterwards  returned  to  that  spot,  two  soft 
dark  shades  arose  before  her  memory  instead  of  the 
one  her  imagination  had  previously  dwelt  upon. 

"  Good  night,  and  thank  you  for  saving  me  from 
that — ^that — "  she  said,  with  a  shudder. 

"That  monster  !"  replied  Major  Faithfull,  laugh- 
ing. "More  dangerous  far  than  your  white  lady. 
I    will  see   you    safe   home,    as  you  may  not  be 
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secure  from  his — or  her— ^r  its  clutches.    Which  is 
it?" 

"I  cannot  face  my  mother  without  Llewellen,** 
said  Rose,  timidly. 

"  I  will  answer  to  her  for  him  ;  but  I  have  no  time 
to  lose.'* 

He  impelled  her  forwards  with  gentle  firmness. 
Once  turned  homeward,  her  steps  were  so  swift  he 
could  scarcely  keep  up  with  them. 

**  *  She  gangs  like  a  ghaist,* "  he  murmured,  as  her 
slight  figure  preceded  him  beneath  the  silver  moon. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  was  standing  in  her  garden  awaiting 
her,  and  watching  the  fire  on  Penllyn.  She  reached 
her  while  her  protector  was  at  the  garden  gate. 

**  Mother,  this  gentleman — it  is  Major  Faithfull ; 
he  has  saved  me  from — from  Rebecca.  LleweUen  is 
safe,  but  not  here,"  she  said,  breathlessly. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  thought  strange  spirits  were  indeed 
abroad  on  Midsummer  Eve,  when  the  helmeted, 
booted,  belted,  and  spurred  dragoon  accosted  her 
instead  of  her  son. 

"  I  have  brought  you  back  your  daughter,  and 
detained  your  son,"  he  said,  after  a  glance  at  the 
mother  of  her  whom  he  had  so  opportunely  rescued. 
"It  is  a  late  hour  for  one  so  young  and  fair  to  be 
abroad  alone." 

"It  is ;  but  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of 
more  than  ten  years'  standing,  and  I  hope  it  will  con- 
vince her  of  the  unreality  of  her  fancies,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mervyn,  calmly.  "I  do  not  understand  what  has 
become  of  my  son." 

"He  is  leading  my  men  the  shortest  route  to 
yonder  beacon.  My  horse  is  waiting  for  me  to 
follow,  my  adjutant  having  gone  on.  No  harm  shall 
happen  to  him.  Wliat  a  moonlit  panorama  lies 
before  us  1  What  a  peaceful  home  you  have  !  I  no 
longer  wonder  at  your  daughter's  romance  and  belief 
in  the  unseen." 

Major  Faithfull  glanced  from  Mrs.  Mervyn  to  Rose. 
He  could  but  be  surprised  at  meeting  such  women  in 
such  a  scene.  The  voice  and  manner  of  the  mother 
impressed  him  at  once ;  the  daughter  interested 
him. 

"I  do  not  understand  about  my  son,"  persisted 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  "  though  I  would  return  your  kindness 
to  my  daughter." 

"  Let  her  give  m^  a  flower  in  remembrance  of  Mid- 
summer Eve,"  saiQ  the  major.  "There  must  be 
white  roses  on  the  bushes  as  well  as  by  the  lake.  I 
assure  you  your  son  is  safe,  and  shall  be  with  you  in 
a  few  hours." 

"  The  first  bud  has  just  opened  on  the  tree  by  the 
porch.  You  may  gather  it,"  said  Mrs.  Mervyn,  to 
Rose,  pointing  to  the  exact  spot  where  she  knew  the 
flower  had  bloomed. 

Rose  plucked  and  presented  it,  her  deep  grey  eyes 
gleaming  with  a  strange  emotion  as  the  receiver  took 
it  from  her  fingers  and  placed  it  in  his  scarlet  coat. 

"  It  is  only  a  flower,  but  it  is  the  first  to  bloom," 
she  said,  simply. 

Henceforth  the  white  rose  shall  be  my  emblem," 
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he  replied,  bending  over  her;  and  in  another  momeiit 
he  was  gone. 

She  stood  gazing  after  the  retreadng  ftgure  until 
her  mother  motioned  her  into  the  houae. 

"  In  every  sense  a  soldier,  Roee,"  said  Mxa  MerryiL 
"  Brave  and  gallant  Here  to-day,  there  to-monov. 
Ready  to  compliment  a  village  maiden  to-night^  pre- 
pared to  say  pretty  nothings  to  a  town  belle  in  tlie 
morning.  I  know  them  well,  and  the  heerti  they 
play  with.  He  has  done  yon  a  kind  eervioe^  hot  I 
hope  you  may  never  meet  him  again.** 

"  Oh,  mother  1"  exclaimed  Rose.  "  1  luiTe  new 
seen  any  one  so  kind  and  conrteooa." 

"  What  has  he  done  with  LleweUen  7  I  wm  mad, 
and  you  weakly  superstitious,  to  think  td  tius  fool's 
errand.  But  it  is  the  first  and  last  timeL  Tonbd 
better  go  to  bed." 

Rose  perceived  from  her  mother's  odd  nnMrtlttt 
she  was  annoyed,  but  no  more  pewod  liiiwma  then. 
Silence  was  always  Mrs.  Mervyn's  lefnge  iriMB  ha 
feelings  were  disturbed,  and  lunr  danghter  knew  tlttt 
any  attempt  at  explanation  only  inenMed  tiw  nti- 
cence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LLEWELLEN  HERVTH'S  DBdBIOIL 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmj  ilaip^*  bi 
rendered  Mr.  Mervyn  and  Edwyna  imcwnwhwi  d 
the  events  of  Midsummer  Eve^  thoai^  Aif  bd 
retired  to  rest  full  of  amusement  at  BoM%  imqIiHw 
to  encounter  the  lake  spirit  Thej  mei  hv  it 
breakfast,  eager  to  hear  the  resolt  U  her  *'mnMi' 
tions,"  which  was,  nevertheless,  a  woid  not  ao  uA 
in  their  day. 

"Where  is  LleweUen?"  was,  luywww,  SdwyBt'b 
first  inquiry. 

The  answer  involved  a  detail  of  BoM^  eneonlv 
with  Rebecca  and  Major  Faithfull,  aa  wall  m  thiti< 
her  brother's  capture  as  a  Rebeocaiteu  Ifit;  Umrj^ 
only  laughed  heartily,  but  as  lieweUen  VM  Uwjii^ 
idol,  she  made  a  great  outay  when  iba  hmti  v^ 
had  happened  to  him. 

"  And  he  going  with  the  soldien  eflitiMlMi  •«■ 
countr>'men  1"  she  exclaimed.  "Leading  thns  ^ 
men  witli  swords  to  the  vexy  plaoe  wliaia  ttapaCaoti 
are  stationed.    Rose,  I  am  ashamed  of  bolk  if  yoti' 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sorry,"  pleaded  Roaeb  wl»  alnp 
shrank  beneath  the  younger  aiatei^  inywafki 
"  But  Major  Faithfull  promised  to  taka  OHi  ^ 
him." 

"Ha,  ha  !  A  big  feUow  like  Llawalka  dum'i 
want  to  be  taken  care  of,"  lau^^ied  Mr.  Mwya 
"  He  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  on  his  feet ;  thoo^  then 
seems  a  fate  that  leads  him  amongst  the  soldia& 
As  to  Rebecca,  you  may  be  sure  she  was  *cate  eoffo^ 
to  warn  her  followers  in  time,  and  the  dragoons  wiD 
have  beat  just  such  a  retreat  as  we  qiedab  ^ 
Rose,  were  you  not  frightened  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  think  I  should  have  fainted  bat  for 
Major  FaithfuU,"  answered  Rose,  tumidiy. 


"Never,  motiier.      It  I  wkvend  befora,  bat  night  iteadied  me."— ji. 
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*' Vdii  ^vill  iiKt  v.nlcli  tliiiiM.h  ;in"tli..i  MiiUuiiiiMcr 
Eve  V  W1.;H  dill  ii'.Si'.i  .1  ill  rill' ■jui-i- I.;  iii<  ^^  hil.- 
Ljulv    sjiv    t«i    \iiii";       111-    -i-i  Il:■^   {ii    )!;i\i.-;;    :.iJ!i  \     !<•! 

"I    Avi<li    tli;U   .L'r.ui'l    LI  in]^iii:in    ii.i-i    rf- -niii  inc. 
CTU'd    I'Mwviia,    tlni>  «*ii:ililin;^   K"-.*   l-  i  \iMi'  ;i    lip  I.N 
to  Ikt  fjillior's  ipK->titni.        ■■  H;'   i-    iln-   li;iiiil>i>iji«'vi 
man  I  ever  niw  in  ail  my  liiV.      Ami   liu  xpokr  tn  rm* 
t»«»,    father.        lUit    1    v.isli    J.lcwrileu    Avmijil    <..iin- 
hiniio.'' 

So  iliil  tlie  niixiou-i  iik-iIht.  nvIih  ]iinl  Irii  tlu^ 
l>ri'akla»4t-tal)lo  In  waluli  Im'  iiiiii.  ']'«»  Kosl's  irjirl' 
^\ic.  ri'tiiriKMl  wiih  liijii,  aiul  with  an  c\i»ressi«(u  <»t 
satisfaction  on  liirr  ia«'i-  hnl  seM<»n»  sceji  I  here. 

Llewollon  Mervvn  ^vas  a  voutli  ot  Avlmni  anv 
parent  nii;ilit  Ik'  ]»riuMl.  He  liad  his  fathers  «.'ood 
looks,  to;rether  with  his  mother's  manners  an«l  l^ear- 
in<;,  and  havin;;  no  spceial  thoni  in  tlie  flesh,  or 
.skeleton  in  the  cni>]x»ar(l,  to  trouhle  Iiim,  was  lus 
hii|»|»y  in  mind  as  he  was  handsome  in  jjcrsun.  J{r>sc 
won  Id  sometimes  lo^^k  at  liim  with  a  sort  of  envv, 
heeunsc  he  mana<;ed  to  wiy  and  do  just  w  hat  butli 
parents  liked  ;  while  she,  in  Iier  over\\Ton^'ht  sns- 
eeptihility,  fancied  she  pleased  neither.  "Jiehjves 
everv  one  and  cvcrv  one  loves?  him,"  she  would  sav  : 
"  w  hcrcas  I — well,  I  am  afraid  my  heart  is  hard,  and 
1  love  Imt  few."  This  was  in  eomc  sort  tnie. 
J^lewellen's  sunshiny  nature  brou«rht  checrfuhiess 
with  it,  while  Rose  Beemcd  born  of  the  moonlii^ht. 

"  My  dear  EdwjTia,  you  will  choke  me,"  were  his 
first  words,  as  ho  entered,  his  arm  round  his  mother's 
waist. 

They  were  called  forth  hy  Edwyna's  jumpin^j:  upon 
liis  neck,  and  hanging  there,  in  s})ite  of  his  1)eHt 
efforts  to  release  liimself.  But  he  freed  himself  at 
last,  and  advanced  to  kif»  Eosc. 

"  I  am  80  Bony  that  I  failed  in  my  duty,  dear,"  he 
uaid  ;  "  but  as  I  turned  the  rocky  point  where  I 
promised  to  remain,  a  sentinel  said  *  Halt !'  and  took 
me  prisoner,  fancying  that  I  was  a  Kebeccaite." 

"And  you  are  one,  Llewellen,  of  course,"  inter- 
rupted Edwjnia. 

*•  Not  exactly.  But  I  soon  found  myself  in  the 
uiiilst  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  secreted 
near  t!^c  road  to  Penllyn.  They  had  been  in  the 
wood  for  some  hours,  expecting  Rebecca,  having  been 
positively  informed  that  she  was  to  be  at  her  pranks 
hereabouts  last  night.  An  officer  came  fon^ard,  and 
when  I  {^aid  who  and  what  I  was,  aud  what  had 
brought  me  out  bo  late,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  you 
by  the  lake,  and  would  take  care  of  you,  but  that  I 
n4ust  be  their  guide  up  Penllyn," 

"  That  was  Major  Faithful^  and  I  shall  never  like 
liim  again  ! "  cried  Edwyna. 

**  Pray  do  not  interrupt  your  brother,"  said  Mrs. 
Mervyn. 

"  You  went  after  the  enemy  by  the  light  of  tlieir 
own  fire,"  put  in  Mr.  Mer>'\Ti.  "  I  '11  be  bound  you 
didn^t  catch  her." 

**  We  certamly  did  not,  father.  But  I  think  we 
should,  or  rather  the  soldiers  would,  but  for  Uosc  and 


;lii'  NN'liitr  Laily.  KclK'i.ra  must  have  seen  the  Major, 
;iii-i  :i.-Mi>iiiii-il  iIh'  niountnin  hv  the  back,  and  mt 
v.,!:'!,.,!  fi,,-  iiiito!-s  :  inj-  wlu-n  wo  readied  the  tuji 
ij!i  If  Ns.-i-"  Mill  ;i  .-Dill  to  ]»«►  seeji.  Still,  the  huge  lion- 
nn  ali-lii  •■!!  ilif  «;iiin,  a  ffw  w<nnen's  gannonis.  and 
-inmil  phks  iiiiil  >ryihes  di'o])jMMl  by  the  way,  proved 
tlijii  ilii;  Ki'hen  JiitOr*  had  lK?en  there.  So  did  a 
tii.ilMiJirai  lau;i:h  somewhere  or  other,  which  &•.»  eu- 
raji-il  iln>  solilicr<,  tiiat  thov  would  liave  "one  after 
ii  lia<l  tlicy  not  been  restnuned.  Wiiat  u  glorioa> 
iliiii;:  militaiy  discipline  is  !*' 

*  I'll  warrant  mo  \ou  have  had  another  bite  i»l  the 
nlil  serpent,  niv  1h)V,"  said  Mr.  Men'A'n.  "What  hsfi 
l»oionio  of  the  college  cap  ?" 

*'  1  dropped  it  on  the  mountain,  father ;  but  I  wiD 
look  for  it  by -and -by.  If  it  was  so  exciting  ju^i  to 
scale  a  hill  one  has  known  all  one's  life,  what  niu>t  it 
be  to  meet  the  cnemv  face  to  face  in  liattle  ?" 

'*  Jixcitenient  en<ling  in  desolate  homes  aud  broken 
hearts,"  siiiil  Mrs.  Mer\'yn,  quietly.  **  But  have  yoo 
been  with  the  military  ever  since  ?  " 

"  Yea,  mother.  AVc  saw  the  dav  dawn  on  PeiilhiL 
A  gli>rious  sight !  Then  we  reconnoitred.  Then 
examined  the  way  by  which  the  rioters  escaped,  ami 
finally  came  back  upon  the  tumpikc  road." 

"We!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Mervyn.  "That  B*)xm^ 
grand.  And  1  dare  say  2cc  trampled  down  my  juon;: 
wheat." 

**  I  urn  afraid  we  did,  father,"  replied  LlewcUon. ») 
ai)cdogetically,  tliat  Mr.  Mcr\'yn  exploded  in  one  of  Id* 
heartiest  laughs,  and  Edwyua  jumjicd  upon  his  kuee^ 
and  i>ut  her  hand  before  liis  moutlL 

"  Let  those  laugh  who  win,  sir.  U'c  liavc  Uvt," 
she  said,  with  a  glance  at  her  brother,  whose  liaud- 
some  face  was  flushed. 

"  We  shall  all  lose  if  we  idle  in  tlds  way,"  n?- 
marked  Mr.  Mer\'yn.  "  What  are  your  niilitan' 
engagemeuts  to-day?"  he  added,  addressing  his  h« 
rather  sarcastically. 

"  I  have  ])romised  to  help  Jim,  father.  I  met  bim 
as  I  came  home,  and  he  seemed  to  know  all  about 
last  night's  work,  how,  I  cannot  imagine.  But  he 
sjiid,  "  Rebecca  *s  too  many  for  'em.  I  wish  there 
was  an  army  of  women.  Their  tongues  would  he 
cutting  sharper  than  the  swords  of  the  soldien." 

Mrs.  Mer^'yn  would  not  allow  her  son  to  leave  the 
house  until  he  had  breakfasted  aud  rested.  He  liad 
a  child-like  obedience  to  his  parents,  and  a  truuis- 
parent  trutlifulness  of  character  which  were  as 
charming  as  they  were  rare.  Happily  he  liad  never 
been  thrown  amongst  people  who  temjyted  hiui  to 
disobedience,  thongh  his  desire  to  please  othefs  fre* 
quently  went  counter  to  his  own  pleasure.  He  would 
have  been  a  farmer  for  his  father  a  sake,  a  cleigynuui 
for  liis  mother  s,  a  soldier  for  his  own.  And  yet  he 
was  not  wanting  in  decision,  as  his  conversation  wth 
his  motlier  will  prove.  She  had  taken  up  her  work 
anil  seated  h-irsclf  by  his  side  while  he  breakfasted, 
content  to  feel  that  he  was  near  her  ;  but  he  seemed 
restless,  and  in  no  moo^l  for  eating. 

*'  Dear  mother,  I  am  afraid  I  was  wrong  to  go  to 
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!t  is  money  thrown  away,"  he  began  ab- 
iding his  knife  and  fork,  and  fixing  his 
nk  Mervyn. 

K>  ?**  ahfi  inquired,  quietly.  "  I  understand 
lone  well  so  far,  and  Mr.  Edwardcs  thinks 
Ipain  a  scholarship;  which  would  reconcile 
r  to  your  having  given  up  farming." 
r,  I  feel  more  and  more  that  I  am  not 
the  ministry.  It  cannot  be  right  to  take 
'he  Church  when  your  whole  mind  is  set  in 
'  direction.  Mr.  Edwardcs  impressed  that 
Edgar's  heart  is  in  his  work  ;  mine  is  not. 
any  other  profession  or  trade  even,  I  could 
it  against  my  inclination  ;  but  my  con- 
U  not  let  me  fight  under  one  banner  while 
M  panting  for  another." 
rhat  can  you  say  to  your  father?  You 
akliat  ?     You  couki  not  bring  sorrow  upon 

ither ;  I  promise  you  not  to  enlist,  great  as 
^tion  at  this  moment  I  will  work  with 
the  iiarm,  and  be  what,  I  suppose,  nature 
ae  for." 

dhopper  !  I — ^I  mean — such  a  one  as 
hiuies,  or  others  with  whom  you  are  ac- 

ervyn  pulled  herself  up  on  that  first  word, 
slipped  out  unadvisedly,  and  hesitated. 
Id  be  as  my  ancestors,  honest  tillers  of  the 
jh  I  would  rather  fight  for  my  country.  It 
at  a  fellow  cannot  get  a  conmiission  with- 
f  and  interest  Major  Faithfull  said  as 
m  he  saw  how  enthusiastic  I  was." 
st  1  We  might  have  that,  perhaps,"  mur- 
».  Mervyn,  while  her  son  bent  over  her, 
'  more  ;  but  she  only  added,  "  I  wish  I  had 
yea  these  notions." 

et  and  Homer,  not  you,  mother,"  said 
,  with  the  attractive  smile  tliat  won  all 
hiniv  and  unchained  liis  mother's  ;  '*  and  I 
King  Dayid  and  the  pictures  in.  tlie  old 
ng  before  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Odyssey  I  reverenced  the  priests  and 
I  WArriors.  Mother,  will  you  be  greatly 
Bd  if  I  leave  college  ?  I  shall  be  always 
hen,  dear." 


"  Of  course  I  shall  be  disappointed.    As  a  clergy- 
man I  had  hoped " 
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Hoped  what,  dear  mother?" 

"Nothing — nothing.  But  with  your  looks  and 
education  you  would  have  got  on  in  the  Church,  and 

might "     Mrs,   Mer\'yn   paused,  as  she  always 

did  when  she  seemed  to  her  children  on  the  eve  of 
some  disclosure  of  interest.  Her  head  bent  low  over 
her  work,  and  a  tear  dropped  on  it  Her  son's  arms 
were  instantly  round  her,  and  liis  warm  heart  smote 
him  for  giving  her  pain.  But  she  recovered  in  a 
moment,  for  she  rarely  let  her  feelings  conquer  her 
habitual  self-restraint. 

"  Do  nst  be  hasty,  Llewellen,"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  in  his.  "  There  w^ill  be  time  to  resolve  between 
the  present  and  the  next  college  term.  You  may 
change  your  mind." 

"  Never,  mother.  If  I  wavered  before,  last  night 
steadied  me.  It  must  be  '  Caesar  or  nothing.'  But  I 
will  not  tell  father  unless  you  wish  it  There  is  Mr. 
Edwardes,  we  will  consult  him." 

Llewellen  hurried  out  into  the  porch  to  meet  the 
vicar.  Their  greeting  was  very  warm,  for  much 
affection  existed  between  master  and  pupiL  He  was 
soon  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Llewellen's 
mind  by  Mis.  Mervyn  herself,  and  at  once  took  her 
son's  side.     He  had  strong  convictions  on  the  subject 

"  But  you  must  be  fuUy  persuaded  in  your  own 
mind,"  he  said.  "  You  must  pray  for  guidance. 
You  must  search  the  Scriptures.  You  must  not 
hastily  relinquish  the  sword  of  the  spirit  for  that  of 
the  fiesh,  remembering  'That  they  who  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.' " 

"  I  Lave  no  prospect  of  that,  sir,"  said  Llewellen. 
"  I  wish  I  had,  it  would  be  the  glory  of  my  life." 

Mr.  Edwardes  glanced  at  Mrs.  Mervyn,  who  shook 
her  head  sadly,  and  uttered  the  word  "Inherited," 
which  she  alone  understood.  But  both  felt  that  it  would 
be  useless  and  wrong  to  combat  the  young  man's 
feelings  as  they  then  were ;  though  they  believed  that  if 
the  military  were  to  depart,  they  niij^lit  flow  again 
into  their  old  more  settled  course,  But  Llewellen's 
taste  for  the  army  seemed,  as  he  said  to  have  been 
born  with  him,  and  he  had  studied  military  tactics 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  asleep. 

(To  be  continued,) 


FREE   GIFTS. 

"The  things  that  are  freely  given  to  as  of  God."*— 1  Con.  2,  12. 

The  gifts  of  Grace : — showering  upon 
The  little  child,  the  "younger  son," 
The  opening  heart,  the  aching  head. 
The  "  sacred  feast,"  the  dying  bed. 


eTeiy  heart  respond,  and  raise 
k.  song  of  gratitude  and  praise, 
''iewing,  as  stepping-stones  to  heaven, 
Dgi  that  God  has  freely  given. 


!  Master,  Saviour,  Friend ; 
t  beginning,  without  end; 
ner's  hope,  the  promised  seed — 
ii  Tliee  all  other  gifts  proceed. 


The  gift  of  Peace : — so  calm  and  sweet, 
To  listen  at  the  Saviour's  feet; 
To  feel  our  sins  are  all  forgiven; 
To  realise  our  home  in  heaven. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


The  gift  of  Comfort: — when  the  eye 
Is  full  of  tears,  when  waves  rise  high. 
When  lightnings  flash,  and  thunders  roll, 
God's  comforts  then  refresh  the  souL 

The  gift  of  Holiness : — no  sin 
Allowed  to  rule  and  reign  within  ; 
The  holy  walk  with  God  above, 
The  fruits  of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love. 


The  gift  of  endless  Life,  begun 
On  earth,  complete  when  heav^  is  won; 
Then  all  God's  goodness  will  be  shown. 
And  we  shall  know,  as  we  are  known. 

There  in  the  mystic  Temple  bright 

With  "  Kings  and  Priests  "  in  robes  washed  white; 

Oh  1  may  one  niche  reserved  be. 

Fit  for  a  saint,  but  filled  by  me  I 

Canok  Batemait. 


GOLD    IN    MIDIAN. 


^H£  eyes  of  the  religious  world  may  be 
said  to  have  been  ever  turned  towards 
the  East,  both  in  forecast  and  in  re- 
trospect The  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  the  home  of  the  chosen  people, 
and  the  founts  of  inspiration,  are  all  comprised  within 
the  regions  of  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor.  From  among 
the  Syrian  mountains  came  the  faith  that  regenerates 
as  well  as  the  civilisation  that  develops  the  nations, 
and  its  march  has  hitherto  been  by  slow  and  sure 
degrees  steadily  and  invincibly  westward. 

At  the  present  time  the  political  and  commercial 
worlds  are  also  turning  their  gaze  towards  the 
"  Morning  Land  **  with  a  vivid  expectation  that  it  is 
about  to  be  the  theatre  of  great  events,  of  startling 
discoveries,  and  perhaps  of  deadly  struggles.  India, 
or  rather  her  British  rulers,  must  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  her  frontiers,  and  not  lose  sight  for  a 
moment  of  the  movements  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
while  nearer  home  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  must  steer 
his  barque  of  state  according  to  the  guidance  of  Eng- 
land and  other  powers.  Egypt  has  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  Great  Britain  for  help,  and  among  the  lands 
which  own  the  sway  of  the  Khedive  is  the  ancient 
Midian,  whose  name  and  people  figure  so  laigely  in 
sacred  history  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  those  of 
Gideon. 

Originally  populated,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  sons  of 
Keturah  and  their  descendants,  the  Midianites  were 
not  less  the  seed  of  Abraham  than  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, and  possessed  to  a  great  extent  the  same 
characteristics.  Patriarchal  in  their  government, 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  delighting  in  the  splendours 
of  purple  raiment,  much  gold  and  many  gems,  keen 
merchantmen  and  traffickers  in  Oriental  balms,  as 
well  as  fierce  warriors,  they  exhibit  the  kinship  of 
tastes  and  talents  that  might  be  reasonably  expected 
of  two  branches  from  a  common  stock.  How  jealously 
they  watched  their  poor  relations  on  their  toilsome 
way  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land,  may  be  seen 
in  the  record  of  that  pilgrimage,  and  there  too  may 
be  read  the  story  of  the  defeat,  plunder,  and  annihila- 
tion of  the  hosts  of  Midian  by  the  victorious  army 
which  went  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  imder  the 
banner  of  the  Lord.  Local  tradition,  which  invari- 
ably has  some  foundation  in  truth,  has  always  pointed 
to  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Midian  as  rich  in 


metals,  especially  in  gold.  To  them  has  been  ascribed 
the  description  of  the  land,  "  whose  stones  are  irai, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass ;"  kt 
though  the  Arabs  have  no  doubt  practised  gold  week- 
ing  profitably  among  themselves,  one  tribe  hei 
guarded  its  secret  from  another,  and  public  attentkn 
has  not  been  drawn  to  the  auriferous  and  other  d^ 
posits  which  have  been  lately  sought  for  and  hwofjA 
to  light 

Perhaps  Egypt  would  never  have  known  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Midian  had  it  not  been  for  irhii 
would  appear  at  first  sight  as  mere  an  accident  as  tte 
fall  of  that  Indian  at  Potosi,  who  clutched  at  a  ehroh 
in  his  headlong  descent,  and  when  he  reached  tte 
bottom  observed  the  silver  sticking  to  its  roots.   It 
happened  some  seven-and-twenty  years  ago  that  a 
Tartar   merchant,    who  was  a  devout  follower  el 
Mahomet,  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with  te 
usual  caravan.  His  name  was  Haji  Wali ;  and,  haviig 
made  the  same  jommey  before,  he  was  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  route.     Being  tired  of  the  eei- 
course  of  pilgrims,  and  the  monotonous  motion  d  th» 
"  ship  of  the  desert,"  he  mounted  an  ass,  and  nrfs 
on  in  front  for  a  few  miles,  till  seeing  a  solitaiy  tree 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  track,  he  diverged  a  littla^ 
so  as  to  rest  under  its  shadow  till  his  compaiikw 
came  up.     Near  him  were  two  Wadys  or  dry  tomai 
beds,  and  seeing  them  sparkle  in  the  sun  he  took  if 
a  large  double   handful  of  the  shining  sand,  put  it 
carefully  into  a  handkerchief,  and  when  the  caimna 
overtook  him  transferred  it  to  his  pilgrim's  cheii 
The  "  Kafilah  "  was  on  its  return  journey,  and  it  wn 
not  very  long  before  Haji  found  himself  at  Alexandria 
where  he  called  on  a  Shishnaji  or  assayer,  and  pie- 
duced  a  part  of  his  trouvaille.    TYaa  person,  hy  Ikt 
simplest  of  processes,  conducted  in  the  preaenee  d 
the  Haji,  obtained  from  the  small  quantity  d  eead 
submitted  to  him  a  little  piece  of  solid  gold  abMl 
half  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat 

The  Tartar's  delight  may  be  better  imagined  ^ 
described — visions  of  wealth  floated  before  his  eytt; 
and  he  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  only  to  nahi 
known  his  discovery  to  Abbas  Piaaha,  the  th* 
Viceroy,  to  be  rewarded  and  honoured  for  his  aeuav 
and  zeal  The  chief  steward,  howerer,  being  ^ 
official  through  whom  the  intelligence  ahonld  haie 
been  communicated  to  His  Highneaa,  mm  ol  opiflii* 
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pi  did  not  require  gold ;  and,  consequently, 
make  known  the  Haji*s  discovery  to  his 

The  dintppointed  tsader  retomed  to  his 
I  hii  merciiandise,  hut  still  took  care  of  the 
^  handfol  of  sand,  and  waited  patiently  for 
nee,  and  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  In 
net  with  Captain  Burton,  and,  in  the  course 
ompanionship,  showed  him  what  was  left  of 
>ns  glittering  sancL  That  gentleman  looked 
efnlly  through  a  Stanley  lens,  and  clearly 
specks  of  gold,  which  convinced  him  of  its 
e.  The  only  way  in  which  he  could  assbt 
;al  friend  was  by  telling  the  British  Consul 

what  he  had  seen,  and  requesting  him  to 
[ia  Highness  Abbas  Pasha.     This  was  never 

the   representative    of    England    thought 

becoming  too  common  in  the  world,  and 
to  mention  it.  Haji  Wall  abandoned  his 
'  riches,  became  a  Russian  subject,  and  took 
nainesB  of  a  broker ;  while  Captain  Burton 
I  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Another 
lid    Pasha,  arose   in   Egypt,   but   he   was 

in  the  great  idea  of  the  Canal  des  deux 
d  it  was  not  till  Ismail  Pasha  was  Viceroy 

opportunity  offered  itself  of  utilising  and 

np  the  traces  of  gold  on  which  the  pilgrim 
!  so  many  years  before.  Egypt  was  in  need 
« ;  and  it  was  told  the  Khedive  that  Captain 
well-known  throughout  the  East,  though 
ng  as  English  Consul  at  Trieste,  knew  of  a 
.  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  would  not  be 
\  to  reveal  his  secret  Ismail  Pasha  sent 
at  once ;  and,  obtaining  leave  of  absence 
post,  he  repaired,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  to 
^fcian  court.  After  some  little  delay  an 
:  party  was  organised,  consisting  of  two 
rhose  duty  was  to  survey  and  make  plans, 
I  engineer,  to  pronounce  on  the  value  of 
ght  be  found,  Haji  WaU  as  guide,  and 
Barton  at  the  head  of  alL  The  corvette 
as  placed  at  their  disposal ;  and  took  them 
Golf  of  Akabar,  and  as  far  as  the  roadstead 
vaylih  in  the  Red  Sea,  immediately  beneath 
Stic  and  gorgeously-coloured  mountains  of 

So  unpromising  was  the  first  appearance  of 
ks  to  the  engineer,  that  he  called  them  mere 
i  schistose,  and  prophesied  that  the  expedi- 
Id  prove  a  fiiilure.  Camels,  however,  were 
t  the  landing-place  to  take  the  bulk  of  the 
be  Wady  Aynunah,  while  a  few  accompanied 
Barton  thither  in  a  small  vessel  This  is 
ancient  mining  city  on  the  coast ;  and  was 

foand    to    consist    of    ruins    of    smelting 

enormoaB  brick-lined  mortars,  and  un- 
le  tnces  of  having  once  been  a  thriving 

indnstry.  Among  the  scoriae  picked  up 
le  fnmaoes  were  indications  that  both  gold 
V  M  well  as  other  metals,  had  been  worked; 
iter  disooveries  proved,  were  all  found,  and 
together,  and  separated  afterwards.  A 
pointed  out  by  the  natives ;  but 


it  had  evidently  been  worked  as  far  as  it  could  be 
reached  with  the  primitive  tools  at  the  command  of 
the  miners.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aynunah, 
above  the  fnmaces,  various  metals  were  found, 
especially  streaks  of  silver  in  the  quartz ;  and  the 
pebbles  of  the  latter  substance,  which  were  picked 
up,  and  broken  haphazard,  showed  small  dots  of 
pyrites,  and  fine  line-like  streaks  of  gold,  this  ex- 
plaining the  use  of  the  huge  mortars  sunk  in  the  rock 
below.  Captain  Burton  would  have  proceeded  thence 
to  the  nearest  caravan  station,  Maghardt  Shu*ayb, 
near  which,  he  thought,  must  be  the  spot  whence 
Haji  Wall  brought  his  handful  of  sand.  But  though 
the  camels  and  the  aged  guide  had  appeared,  the 
engineer,  whose  appetite  for  the  precious  metals  was 
whetted  by  what  he  had  already  seen,  persuaded  his 
chief  to  follow  up  the  Wady  Aynunah,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  home  of  the  quartz.  The  scattered 
vegetation,  as  they  went  along,  showed  that  water 
was  not  far  from  the  surface.  Quantities  of  sorrel, 
with  large  leaves  and  sharp  acid  flavour,  sprang  from 
the  rock  fissures ;  and  ''  Jonah's  gourd,**  colocynth, 
and  dom  palms,  diversified  the  scene.  On  approach- 
ing the  Zahd  mountain,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a 
mass  of  red  porphyry,  every  stone  broken  contained 
more  or  less  metal ;  while  the  nature  and  formation 
of  the  rocks  recalled  the  situation  and  surroundings 
of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mine  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  various  traditions  of  Arabian  diamonds  ; 
according  to  the  Talmud  Aaron*s  rod  was  a  diamond. 
Pliny  speaks  of  an  Adamas  from  India  and  Arabia, 
which  would  cut  and  poUsh  other  gems  ;  and  mention 
is  also  made  of  them  by  Sir  John  Maundeville. 

Still,  no  nuggets  were  found,  though  as  they  are 
distinctly  mentioned  by  more  than  one  classic  author, 
the  explorers  did  not  give  up  all  hope  of  them,  but 
in  prosecuting  their  search  they  came  upon  a  vast 
vein  of  metal  in  the  White  Mountain,  standing  well 
out  of  the  quartz,  and  from  a  yard  and  half  to  two 
yards  broad.  This  was  named  the  Grand  Filon,  and 
found,  when  analysed,  to  contain  iron,  copper,  and 
silver.  In  another  direction,  in  the  Wady  Makna, 
Captain  Burton  found  chloritic  slate,  the  matrix  of 
the  Brazilian  gold  mines,  especially  that  of  the  noted 
Sao  JodM  del'Eei.  Free  gold  was  abundant  among 
the  fragments  of  basalt,  and  it  was  with  regret  that 
the  explorers,  pressed  for  time,  turned  their  faces 
homeward,  and  rejoined  the  corvette,  which  took  them 
back  to  Suez.  On  reaching  Cairo  they  learned  that 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  had  just  broken  out,  and  the 
harassed  Khedive  was  busy  raising  his  quota  both  of 
men  and  money.  It  was  no  time  for  entering  on  new 
enterprises,  and  Captain  Burton  had  to  start  in  haste 
for  his  own  Consulate.  The  Khedive,  nevertheless, 
quite  appreciated  the  value  of  the  discoveries,  and 
when  peace  was  proclaimed  in  1878  sent  Captain 
Burton  forth  once  more  to  prosecute  his  researches. 
These  have  been  hitherto  most  satisfactory,  and  now 
that  Egyptian  adndnistration  has  been  placed  in 
British  himds  her  new-found  wealth  will  be  made  the 
most  ot 


no 


THE   QUTVKrv. 


The  land  of  Miilian  is  siud  liy  its  cx]»l(»rcr  to 
remind  him  e/f  California  wlion  tlic  \nvk  and  fan  men 
had  done  their  work — still  wealthy,  but  at  the  stage 
when  maehinen'  is  needed.  It  cannot  ho  expeeteil 
thatcverj'^  Wady  will  i)rove  a  Paetolns,  r<»llin;jr  j^ohh-n 


^^amls,  Imt  aft^^r  each  year's  brief  winter  torrents  they 
will  be  worth  searrhing  and  washing,  if  tliis  modc(rf 
obtaining  the  ])rc(i<»us  metal  be  not  eclipsed  by  the 
•  liseovery  of  rich  <leposits  of  the  virgin  gidd. 

Eliza  Clarke. 


SCRirTURE     LESSONS     EoR     SCHOOL     AND     HOME. 

SL'KirTCKK  STOKIFiJS.      Nkw  Series.      Xe.  ;i.     Sail  Anoixted. 


(litij,t(  r  to  be  nniJ — 1  Stiui.  it. 
NTr.ODCCTlOX.  Ill  last  lesson  saw 
Israelites  asking  for  king.  AVhat  sort  of 
a  man  di«l  they  v.anlV  An<l  l\)r  what 
object?  Shall  to-day  see  how  their  wish 
was  granted, 

1.  Saul  Seeking  the  Asses.  (Kead 
1 — 14.)  A'^k  of  what  tribe  Saul  was. 
Was  Benjamin  a  great  or  .^mall  tribe  ?  Still,  a 
small  tribe  might  have  great  men.  What  kind 
of  a  man  was  Saul's  father?  probably  a  chief 
among  the  people,  known  for  his  wealth  and 
influence  ;  as  such  his  son  would  be  held  in 
regard.  But  what  kind  of  a  man  was  Saul  ?  How 
would  this  personal  appearance  help  him  ?  Ignorant 
people  always  think  much  of  bodily  strength  and 
form ;  nor  is  it  to  be  despise<l.  Bodies  as  much  God's 
gifts  as  anything  ;  the  mere  bodily  gifts  worth  little 
in  comparis(m  with  others.  Now  Saul  has  to  start  on 
a  journey.  Wlio  goes  with  him  ?  Trace  their  route  on 
a  map.  Not  a  ver>'  long  journey  :  through  the  hill 
country  of  mount  Ephraim,  round  to  the  various 
villages,  till  they  come  to  the  city  of  Zuph.  Have 
been  away  three  days  from  home  (ver.  20).  What 
does  the  sen-ant  say  at  last  ?  Saul's  father  "w-ill  be 
anxious  about  them :  thev  had  better  decide  on  some- 
thing.  Wlio  does  the  servant  advise  they  should 
consult?  Who  was  this  man  of  God?  What  sort 
of  a  character  does  he  hold  ?  Just  as  said  before, 
Samuel  grew  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  Does 
Saul  agree?  but  what  difficulty  is  there?  He  has 
spent  all  Ids  money,  does  not  like  to  go  without 
taking  a  present  to  the  man  of  God.  How  is  the 
diflSculty  removed?  What  a  good  ser>'ant  this 
must  have  bcenl  Gives  his  last  piece  of  silver  to 
his  master ;  does  not  merely  give  advice  without 
help. 

II.  Saul  and  Samuel.  (Read  15—27.)  Saul 
and  Samuel  meet  for  first  time.  Saul  did  not 
knew  even  Samuel's  name  ;  it  seemed  altogether 
accidental,  their  meeting  this  day,  but  was  it  so? 
Who  had  really  arranged  this  meeting?  So  often 
liappens  ;  we  seem  to  make  plans  and  to  be  doing 
things  by  ourselves,  while  God  over-rules  alL  Wliat 
had  God  told  Samuel  ?  Why  was  Saul  to  be  king  ? 
To  be  a  captain,  guide,  deliverer  of  Israelites.  Now 
Saul  and  his  servant  enter  the  gate  of  the  city  ;  they 
accost  Samuel  as  a  stranger;  how  eagerly  must  he 


have  looked  at  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  first  king! 
What  does  ho  say  to  biin  ?  Saul  must  stay  with 
him  that  day,  and  l»o  his  guest.  But  what  alK)ut  the 
asses  ?  Samuels  answer  showed  he  was  indeed  a  seer. 
He  relieves  his  anxiotv,  an<l  at  once  tells  him  that  heis 
to  be  honoured.  How  does  Saul  answer?  What  a 
humble  way  of  speaking  I  of  ccmrse  he  knew  what 
Samuel  me^mt — a  king  had  been  proniise<l.  Would  be 
much  discussion  as  to  the  man.  Can  it  Im?  he  that 
is  choseu  ?  of  a  lowlv  familv,  and  small  tribe  ?  Now 
they  are  taken  into  the  feast.  Where  are  they 
jjlaced  ?  in  the  cbiefcst  place  near  the  master  of  the 
feast  (John  ii.  9).  Perhaps  some  other  person  had  to 
give  jdace  to  them  (Luke  xiv.  0).  And  now  the 
l>riost\s  part  of  the  sacrifice  is  brought  (see  I>ev.  vii 
32,  3.3).  This  had  been  kept  for  Samuel,  and  he 
invites  Saul  to  share  it  with  him.  Tims  gives  him  a 
mess  from  his  own  table,  as  Joseph  did  to  his 
brothers  (Gen.  xliii.  34),  thus  shoTi^'ing  him  all  possibfe 
honour  before  the  people.  So  this  eventful  day  came 
to  an  end.  Now  the  feast  over,  guests  depart,  Sad 
stays  and  sleeps  at  Samuel's  house  ;  is  called  early  in 
the  morning,  and  anointed,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  lesson. 

III.  Lessons.  (1)  Faithful  service.  Point  out 
the  faithful  servicx?  of  Saul's  ser\'ant.  Takes  care  d 
master's  son,  advises  him,  helps  him  in  his  need,  do* 
his  duty  well  where  God  has  placed  him.  Surely  aa 
example  to  children  ;  those  faithful  in  little  thingl 
will  be  trusted  in  great  things.  Let  each  live  not 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  others.  Especially  thoia 
in  service  try  to  think  of  master's  interest  as  well  ai 
owTi — taking  care  of  food,  property,  &c.,  taking  aa 
interest  in  the  family's  concerns,  &c.,  this  the  way  to 
be  a  happy  because  useful  servant.  Remind  of  little 
captive  maid  who  brought  about  Naaman's  cttn 
(2  Kings  V.  3).  (2)  GocVs  overruling  providmet. 
This  as  it  seemed  casual  meeting  of  Saul  and 
Samuel  affecte<l  whole  kingdom  of  Israel.  Nothiqg 
too  small  for  God.  Nothing  happens  by  cluuio& 
Let  all  ask  God  daily  to  direct  their  ways  for  his 
glory. 

Questions  to  be  ansircrcd. 

1.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Saul  ? 

2.  What  led  to  Saul's  meeting  Samuel  ? 

3.  What  part  did  Samuel  take  in  the  sacrifice  ? 

4.  How  was  Saul  honoured  at  the  feast  ? 

6.  Wliat  lessons  may  wc  learn  from  the  story  t 
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"IN    A    MINUTE." 


CHAPTER  n. 
Some  days  passed,  and  Frau  Velner 
-^  oongratalated  herself  that  her  little 
maternal  lecture  had  been  of  use. 
Franzi  seemed  quite  different  He  was 
careful  to  do  what  he  was  told,  and 
was  his  duty  to  do,  at  once,  and  she  had 
not  heard  "  in  a  minute  "  ever  since. 
,  although  he  had  rather  resented  his 
lecture,  had  really  the  wish  to  profit  by  it, 
y  and  cure  himself  of  his  fault  of  procrasti- 
He  thought  over  all  she  had  said  as  he  lay 
le  nigfat  in  his  Utile  whitewashed  room  off 
"9,  and  he  had  determined  to  be  watchfuL 
1  he  certainly  was  for  some  days.  It  was  an 
to  him,  when  his  mother  called  him,  to  go 
tely,  it  was  very  tempting  to  fall  in  again 
old  ways  of  putting  off,  but  still  he  tried,  \ 
moceeded.  He  remembered  to  ask  Crod  to 
,  and  his  prayer  was  granted, 
eautiful  moonlight  nighty  when  the  cliildren 
bed,  Franzi  and  Gustav  walked  down  to  the 
the  lake  and  watched  the  lovely  sight  of  the 
ms  playing  upon  the  waters,  and  the  moun- 
iking  grand  and  splendid  in  the  pure  white 

wo  brothers  were  great  friends,  and  often 
a  walk  together.  They  exchanged  their 
d  told  each  other  what  their  hopes  and  fears 
Mit  the  future.  Franzi  that  night  told  his 
how  he  longed  to  be  able  to  study  and  to 
tiis  life  to  acquiring  knowledge  and  then  im- 
>  others. 

¥  was  awestinck  as  he  listened  to  his 
( worda  It  seemed  such  a  high,  unattainable 
e  looked  up  gravely  at  Franzi  to  make  sure 
nm  really  his  brother  who  spoke. 
,*  aaid  Franzi,  slowly,  "  I  have  longed  for  it 
J  months.  Soon  I  shall  have  left  school, 
n  I  know  the  mother  wants  me  to  take 
b  M  our  father  used  to  do.     I  shall  hate  that, 

It  is  all  very  well  going  out  for  a  row  now 
By  or  sailing  for  half  a  day,  but  achf  to  have 

aU  one*8  life!  I  shall  hate  it— hate  itr 
i  hoy  repeated  the  last  words  with  a  harsh 

B. 

re  is  no  way  out  of  it,  though,"  said  Gustav, 
I  of  an  essentially  practical  tone  of  mind  and 
• 

I  sappoee  not^"  said  Franzi,  who,  with  his 
'  books,  his  real  power  for  learning  and 
^  was  as  different  from  the  little  conmion- 
itBtav  as  the  silvory  moon  above  them  was 
ran  Velner's  lamp -light  that  shone  in  the 
ned  window  away  yonder.  But  as  often- 
rare  wine  is  canied  in  a  roughly-made  cost- 
lel,  so  word*  of  help  and  wisdom  may  come 
roo^  very  humble  agents ;  and  Gustav  that 


night,  in  his  childish  but  prosaic  way  said  just  what 
was  most  needed  by  Franzi  at  that  moment  ''Franzi, 
do  you  remember  what  the  Herr  Pastor  said  to 
Karl  Ovenheim,  when  he  wanted  to  be  a  student  of 
music,  and  learn  from  the  Cappelmcister  at  Municli, 
who  had  promised  to  teach  him  if  he  would  only  go 
there  and  live?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  remember." 

**  Karl  could  not  go,  his  parents  wanted  him  here 
at  Gmunden  to  mind  the  shop.  Well,  he  told  me 
that  the  Herr  Pastor  had  told  him  not  to  be  miser- 
able, and  fret,  but  to  do  all  the  duties  that  came  in 
his  way,  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  and  that  if  it  was  good 
for  him  that  the  way  would  be  made  plain  for  him." 

"  I  never  heard  Karl  say  that,"  said  FranzL 

"  He  told  me.  He  has  given  up  all  hope  of  the 
music  for  the  present,  but  some  day  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  go  and  study.  He  is  much  happier  now ;  he 
is  content  to  leave  all  to  God."  And  the  little  fellow, 
as  he  repeated  the  words  his  friend  Karl  had  told 
him,  he  hardly  grasping  them  in  their  full  meaning, 
sighed  contentedly.  He  had  no  wishes,  no  aspira- 
tions, beyond  desiring  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  serve 
his  God  and  help  his  mother.  His  life  externally 
and  internally  satisfied  him  fully. 

Two  days  afterwards  Franzi  was  fishing  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  in  the  river,  when  he  suddenly 
heard  cries  for  help. 

It  was  a  lonely  spot  The  fisherman's  house  was 
some  distance  ofi^  and  he  was  sitting  all  alone  on  a 
piece  of  jutting  ground  over  the  river.  It  was  a 
splendid  time  for  fishing,  as  it  was  dull  and  cool,  and 
Franzi  had  just,  as  he  thought,  got  a  bite,  when  he 
heard  these  cries.  Should  he  withdraw  the  line, 
and  run  to  help?  He  was  just  going  to  call  out 
that  he  would  come  in  a  minute,  when  he  remem- 
bered Ids  determination  to  do  what  was  his  duty  at 
once.  Quickly  drawing  up  his  line  he  ran  round  a 
bend  in  the  river  from  whence  he  thought  the  cries 
came.  There  was  a  light  skiff  like  a  canoe,  such  as 
is  so  much  used  at  Gmunden,  floating  empty  on 
the  water,  and  near  it  some  one  evidently  drown- 
ing. Flinging  off  Ids  jacket,  Franzi  leaped  into  the 
water,  and,  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  soon 
reached  the  young  boy  who  was  in  so  much  danger, 
and  rescued  him.  He  was  very  much  spent  from 
the  exertion  of  trying  to  keep  afloat,  as  he  knew 
nothing  of  swimming,  or  even  floating,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  Franzi's  timely  aid  he  would  most 
certainly  have  perished. 

Franzi  learnt  from  him  later  that  in  rowing  he  had 
upset  the  skiff  he  was  in,  and  finding  himself  sud- 
denly in  the  vrater  he  was,  as  he  fully  thought^ 
drowning. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  came  round,  and  then 
Franzi  walked  with  him  to  his  hotel  He  was  stay- 
ing with  his  father,  a  rich  Vienna  merchant,  at  the 
Bellevue.     No  words  of  mine  can  attenpt  to  describe 
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The  land  of  Midian  is  said  by  its  explorer  to 
remind  him  ef  California  when  the  pick  amd  fan  men 
had  done  their  work — still  wealthy,  but  at  the  stage 
when  machinery  is  needed.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  every  Wady  will  prove  a  Pactolos,  rolling  golden 


sands,  bat  after  each  yearns  brief  winter  toi 
will  be  worth  searching  and  washing,  if  th 
obtaining  the  precious  metal  be  not  edips 
discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  the  viigin  gold 

Eliza  ( 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIEB.     New  Sebhs.     No.  3.     Saul  Anointkd. 


Chapter  to  he  read — 1  Sam.  ix. 
NTRODUCTION.  In  last  lesson  saw 
Israelites  asking  for  king.  What  sort  of 
a  man  did  they  want?  And  for  what 
object  ?  Shall  to-day  see  how  their  wish 
was  granted. 

I.  Saul  Seeking  the  Asses.  (Read 
1 — 14.)  Ask  of  what  tribe  Saul  was. 
Was  Benjamin  a  great  or  small  tribe  ?  Still,  a 
small  tribe  might  have  great  men.  What  kind 
of  a  man  was  Saul's  father?  probably  a  chief 
among  the  people,  known  for  his  wealth  and 
influence ;  as  such  his  son  would  be  held  in 
regard.  But  what  kind  of  a  man  was  Saul  ?  How 
would  this  personal  appearance  help  him  ?  Ignorant 
people  always  think  much  of  bodily  strength  and 
form ;  nor  is  it  to  be  despised.  Bodies  as  much  God*s 
gifts  as  anytliing  ;  the  mere  bodily  gifts  worth  little 
in  comparison  with  others.  Now  Saul  has  to  start  on 
a  journey.  Who  goes  with  him  ?  Trace  their  route  on 
a  map.  Not  a  very  long  journey  :  tlirough  the  hill 
country  of  mount  Ephraim,  round  to  the  various 
villages,  till  they  come  to  the  city  of  Zuph.  Have 
been  away  three  days  from  home  (ver.  20).  What 
does  the  servant  say  at  last  ?  Saul's  father  will  be 
anxious  about  them ;  they  had  better  decide  on  some- 
thing. Who  does  the  servant  advise  they  should 
consult?  Who  was  this  man  of  God?  What  sort 
of  a  character  does  he  hold?  Just  as  said  before, 
Samuel  grew  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  Does 
Saul  agree?  but  what  difficulty  is  there?  He  has 
spent  all  his  money,  does  not  like  to  go  without 
taking  a  present  to  the  man  of  God.  How  is  the 
difficulty  removed?  What  a  good  servant  this 
must  have  been!  Gives  his  last  piece  of  silver  to 
his  master;  does  not  merely  give  advice  without 
help. 

II.  Saul  and  Samuel.  (Read  15—27.)  Saul 
and  Samuel  meet  for  first  time.  Saul  did  not 
knew  even  Samuel's  name  ;  it  seemed  altogether 
accidental,  their  meeting  this  day,  but  was  it  so? 
Who  had  really  arranged  this  meeting?  So  often 
happens ;  we  seem  to  make  plans  and  to  be  doing 
things  by  ourselves,  while  God  over-rules  aU.  What 
had  God  told  Samuel  ?  Why  was  Saul  to  be  king  ? 
To  be  a  captain,  guide,  deliverer  of  Israelites.  Now 
Saul  and  his  servant  enter  the  gate  of  the  city  ;  they 
accost  Samuel  as  a  stranger;  how  eagerly  must  he 


have  looked  at  the  man  who  was  to  be  the 
What  does  he  say  to  him  ?  Saul  must 
him  that  day,  and  be  his  guest.  But  what 
asses  ?  Samuel's  answer  showed  he  was  ind 
He  relieves  his  anxiety,  and  at  once  tells  hii 
to  be  honoured.  How  does  Saul  answer  ? 
humble  way  of  speaking !  of  course  he  k 
Samuel  meant — a  king  had  been  promised, 
much  discussion  as  to  the  man.  Can  it  1 
is  chosen  ?  of  a  lowly  family,  and  small  tri' 
they  are  taken  into  the  feast  Where 
placed  ?  in  the  chiefest  place  near  the  mai 
feast  (John  iL  9).  Perhaps  some  other  per 
give  place  to  them  (Luke  xiv.  9).  And 
priest's  part  of  the  sacrifice  is  brought  (se 
32,  33).  This  had  been  kept  for  Samu< 
invites  Saul  to  share  it  with  him.  Thus  g 
mess  from  his  own  table,  as  Joseph  d 
brothers  (Gen.  xliiL  34),  thus  showing  him  8 
honour  before  the  people.  So  this  eventfu] 
to  an  end.  Now  the  feast  over,  guests  de 
stays  and  sleeps  at  Samuel's  house  ;  is  call< 
the  morning,  and  anointed,  as  we  shall  i 
next  lesson. 

III.  Lessons.     (1)  Faithful  service, 
the  faithful  service  of  Saul's  servant     Tal 
master's  son,  advises  him,  helps  him  in  his 
his  duty  well  where  God  has  placed  him. 
example  to  children  ;  those  faithful  in  Ht 
will  be  trusted  in  great  things.     Let  ead 
for  himself  alone,   but  for  others.  Especi 
in  service  try  to  think  of  master's  interest 
own — taking  care  of  food,  property,  &c, 
interest  in  the  family's  concerns,  &c.,  this  X 
be  a  happy  because  useful  servant     Remii 
captive  maid  who  brought    about    Naan 
(2   Kings  V.   3).     (2)   GotTs   overruling  j 
This  as  it  seemed    casual  meeting    of 
Samuel  affected  whole  kingdom  of  Israel 
too  small  for   God.      Nothing  happens  I 
Let  all  ask  God  daily  to  direct  their  wa; 
glory. 

Questions  to  be  answered, 

1.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Saul  ? 

2.  What  led  to  Saul's  meeting  Samuel  ? 

3.  What  part  did  Samuel  take  in  the  sac 

4.  How  was  Saul  honoured  at  the  feast  ? 

5.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  the  i 
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"IN    A    MINUTE." 


CHAPTER  n. 
Gome    days    passed,    and    Frau    Velner 
'-^     oongratalaied    herself    that    her  little 
maternal    lecture    had    heen    of    use. 
Franzi  seemed  quite  different.     He  was 
careful  to  do  what  he  was  told,  and 

was  his  duty  to  do,  at  once,  and  she  had 

not  heard  *'  in  a  minute  "  ever  since, 
a,  although  he  had  rather  resented  his 
I  lecture,  had  reaUy  the  wish  to  profit  by  it, 
^  and  cure  himself  of  his  fault  of  procrasti- 
He  thought  over  all  she  had  said  as  he  lay 
me  night  in  his  little  whitewashed  room  off 
ii%  and  he  had  determined  to  be  watchful 
ill  he  certainly  was  for  some  days.  It  was  an 
1  to  him,  when  his  mother  called  him,  to  go 
ately,  it  was  very  tempting  to  fall  in  again 
I  old  ways  of  putting  off,  but  still  he  tried, 

mcoeeded.     He  remembered  to  ask  God  to 
m,  and  his  prayer  was  granted, 
beautiful  moonlight  nighty  when  the  children 
I  bed,  Franzi  and  Gustav  walked  down  to  the 

the  lake  and  watched  the  lovely  sight  of  the 
itms  playing  upon  the  waters,  and  the  moun- 
)okiiig  grand  and  splendid  in  the  pure  white 


two  brothers  were  great  friends,  and  often 
[  a  walk  together.  They  exchanged  their 
ad  told  each  other  what  their  hopes  and  fears 
boat  the  future.  Franzi  that  night  told  his 
haw  he  longed  to  be  able  to  study  and  to 
his  life  to  acquiring  knowledge  and  then  im- 
toothers. 

tv  was  awestruck  as  he  listened  to  his 
^  wards.  It  seemed  such  a  high,  unattainable 
be  looked  up  gravely  at  Franzi  to  make  sure 
was  really  his  brother  who  spoke. 
1^*  aaid  Franzi,  slowly,  "  I  have  longed  for  it 
nj  months.  Soon  I  shall  have  left  school, 
en  I  know  the  mother  wants  me  to  take 
It  M  our  father  used  to  do.  I  shall  hate  that, 
.  It  is  all  very  well  going  out  for  a  row  now 
an,  or  sailing  for  half  a  day,  but  (tchf  to  have 
%  an  one's  life!  I  shall  hate  it— hate  itr 
le  boy  repeated  the  last  words  with  a  harsh 
is. 

on  is  no  way  out  of  it,  though,"  said  Gustav, 
a  of  an  essentially  practical  tone  of  mind  and 

,  I  suppose  not^"  said  Franzi,  who,  with  his 
r  books,  his  real  power  for  learning  and 
g,  was  as  different  from  the  little  common- 
ivstav  as  the  silvery  moon  above  them  was 
Vui  Velner's  lamp -light  that  shone  in  the 
ined  window  away  yonder.  But  as  often- 
mn  wine  is  earried  in  a  roughly-made  coet- 
nI,  so  word*  of  help  and  wisdom  may  come 
iioagh  Teiy  hnmUe  agents;  and  Gustav  that 
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night,  in  his  childish  but  prosaic  way  said  just  what 
was  most  needed  by  Franzi  at  that  moment.  "Franzi, 
do  you  remember  what  the  Herr  Pastor  said  to 
Karl  Ovenheim,  when  he  wanted  to  be  a  student  of 
music,  and  learn  from  the  Cappelmeister  at  Munich, 
who  had  promised  to  teach  him  if  he  would  only  go 
there  and  live?" 

No,  I  do  not  remember." 

Karl  could  not  go,  his  parents  wanted  him  here 
at  Gniunden  to  mind  the  shop.  Well,  he  told  me 
that  the  Herr  Pastor  had  told  him  not  to  be  miser- 
able, and  fret,  but  to  do  all  the  duties  that  came  in 
his  way,  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  and  that  if  it  was  good 
for  him  that  the  way  would  be  made  plain  for  him." 
I  never  heard  Karl  say  that,"  said  Franzi 
He  told  me.  He  has  given  up  all  hope  of  the 
music  for  the  present,  but  some  day  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  go  and  study.  He  is  much  happier  now ;  he 
is  content  to  leave  all  to  God."  And  the  little  fellow, 
as  he  repeated  the  words  Ids  friend  Karl  had  told 
him,  he  hardly  grasping  them  in  their  full  meaning, 
sighed  contentedly.  He  had  no  wishes,  no  aspira- 
tions, beyond  desiring  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  serve 
his  God  and  help  his  mother.  His  life  externally 
and  internally  satisfied  him  fully. 

Two  days  afterwards  Franzi  was  fishing  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  in  the  river,  when  he  suddenly 
heard  cries  for  help. 

It  was  a  lonely  spot  The  fisherman's  house  was 
some  distance  ofi^  and  he  was  sitting  all  alone  on  a 
piece  of  jutting  ground  over  the  river.  It  was  a 
splendid  time  for  fishing,  as  it  was  dull  and  cool,  and 
Franzi  had  just,  as  he  thought,  got  a  bite,  when  he 
heard  these  cries.  Should  he  withdraw  the  line, 
and  run  to  help?  He  was  just  going  to  call  out 
that  he  would  come  in  a  minute,  when  he  remem- 
bered his  determination  to  do  what  was  his  duty  at 
once.  Quickly  drawing  up  his  line  he  ran  round  a 
bend  in  the  river  from  whence  he  thought  the  cries 
came.  There  was  a  light  skiff  like  a  canoe,  such  as 
is  so  much  used  at  Gmunden,  floating  empty  on 
the  water,  and  near  it  some  one  evidently  drown- 
ing. Flinging  off  his  jacket,  Franzi  leaped  into  the 
water,  and,  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  soon 
reached  the  young  boy  who  was  in  so  much  danger, 
and  rescued  him.  He  was  very  much  spent  from 
the  exertion  of  trying  to  keep  afloat,  as  he  knew 
nothing  of  swimming,  or  even  floating,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  Franzi's  timely  aid  he  would  most 
certainly  have  perished. 

Franzi  learnt  from  him  later  that  in  rowing  he  had 
upset  the  skiff  he  was  in,  and  finding  himself  snd- 
denly  in  the  water  he  was,  as  he  fully  thought^ 
drowning. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  came  round,  and  then 
Franzi  walked  with  him  to  his  hotel  He  was  stay- 
ing with  his  father,  a  rich  Vienna  merchant^  at  the 
Bellevue.     No  words  of  mine  can  attenpt  to  describe 
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All  creatures  join  the  ofaoir, 
And  swell  the  noUe  strain  ; 

The  sigh  that  hardly  sways  the  briar. 
The  sweeping  hurricane. 

The  bolt  that  strikes  us  dead, 

The  sunlight  on  the  sod, 
Yea,  all  we  love  and  all  we  dread, 

Unite  in  praising  God. 

The  rude,  unshapely  stone, 
Upon  the  naked  wold, 


Gives  Him  its  homage — I  alone. 
Shall  I  my  voice  withhold  ? 

My  thoughts  are  angel-wings. 
That  mock  the  bounds  of  space 

Shall  it  be  that  all  meaner  things 
Outstrip  the  child  of  grace  ? 

Once  I  was  sick  to  death, 

And  He  has  made  me  whole ; 

Then  I  will  sing  while  I  have  bre 
"  Bless  thou  the  Lord,  my  aonl 

George  S.  < 


STEPHEN    AKROYD'S    GUERDON. 

BY    J.    JACKSON    WEAY,    AUTHOR    OF    "  NESTLETON    MAGNA,"    ETC.    ETC. 


CHAPTER  m.— ON  BOARD  THE  CITT  OF 
BALTIMORE. 

TEPHEN  AKROYD  had  very  Uttle  time 
to  B2)are  if  he  was  to  secure  an  interview 
with  the  absconding  clerk,  for  such  he 
honestly  believed  him  to  be,  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  City  of  Balii- 
more  from  the  port  of  LiverpooL  Hastily 
packing  his  carpet-bag,  he  bade  "good 
evening  "  to  his  wondering  landlady,  who 
could  not  make  things  out  at  all,  and  to  whom 
Stephen  had  no  time  to  explain  ;  and  eventually 
found  his  way  to  the  Euston  station,  into  an 
express  train,  and  on  the  way  to  the  great  and 
important  marine  emporium  indicated  by  the  bit  o' 
writin*.  After  a  few  hours  of  sore  impatienoe  and 
profound  anxiety  spent  "  upon  the  wheels,"  he  found 
himself  at  last  at  the  shipping  office  in  connection 
with  which  tlic  Citi/  of  Baltimore  was  advertised  as 
outward  bound.  He  requested  to  see  a  list  of  the 
paascngers  for  whom  berths  liad  been  secured.  He 
scarcely  expected  to  see  Aaron  Derrick's  name  ;  that 
astute  and  wily  gentleman,  he  imagined,  was  scarcely 
likely  to  leave  such  a  possible  loophole  for  discovery, 
but  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  A  certain  autograph  caught  his  atten- 
tion, however,  as  he  ran  his  eye  down  the  list 
"Daniel  Dormer,  Esq.,**  was  registered  as  a  cabin- 
passenger,  and  the  apt  aHiteration  induced  the  belief 
that  the  name  was  an  assumed  one ;  bat  there  was 
no  other  signature  on  the  record  that  promised  him 
the  sKghtest  clue  to  aid  him  in  wliat  was  just  about 
as  difficult  an  enterprise  as  the  proverbial  one  of 
"  seeking  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.** 

Stephen  Akroyd*s  next  step  was  to  go  on  board 
the  ship  itself,  which  was  to  weigh  anchor  almost 
ill! mediately,  and  to  make  a  tour  of  ol>serA'ation 
among  the  motley  crowd  of  voyagers  who  were  bound 
for  the  Western  continent  Not  a  single  individual 
nhapc  greeted  his  disappointed  eye  that  could  possibly 
be  Mr.  Derrick  even  in  disguise.  StiU,  many  of  the 
passengers  were  doubtless  in  their  cabins,  making 
matters  comfortable,  and  putting  their  impedimenta 


ship-shape  for  their  prolonged  and  tedic 
across  the  sea.  Stephen  felt  strangely  u 
leave  the  vessel,  and  to  give  up  pursuit 
not  convince  himself  that  tliis  was  the  i 
to  do,  so  he  determined  to  take  the  capt 
confidence,  and  to  go  on  to  Queensto^-n. 
but  courteous  son  of  Neptune  informed 
there  was  a  detective  policeman  on  boai 
who  was  about  to  cross  the  Channel  o 
errand,  and  advised  Stephen  to  consult 
said  he,  "  he  is  as  keen  as  a  fox,  and  has 
about  him.  He  can  see  as  well  through 
ladder  as  anybody  I  know,  which,"  he 
sarcastically,  "  is  more  than,  perhaps,  from 
we  have  any  right  to  expect** 

By-and-by  the  anchors  were  lifted,  tlM 
loose  from  the  quay,  and  the  stately  v 
down  the  Mersey  with  its  living  freight^ 
time  was  rolling  and  tossing  on  the  live) 
the  Irish  sea.  Fortunately  for  himself 
mission  he  had  undertaken,  Stephen  was 
free  from  those  nauseous  and  distreasing 
which  so  many  luckless  and  unaccnstomi 
experience  when  they  venture  to  leave  ti 
basis  of  terra  firma^  and  dare  the  unstal 
the  treacherous  and  unpitying  sea.    ' 

There  were  otfiers,  however,  who,  nni 
the  dose  and  stifling  atmosphere  of  t 
especially  under  such  conditions,  were  ^ 
hoping,  and  generally  vainly,  to  find  rat 
Tlie  sea  was  really  boisterons,  and  Step! 
was  glad  to  steady  himself  by  the  aic 
stanchion  on  the  bulwarks^  in  a  positi 
sheltered  by  the  paddle-box  from  tarl 
and  invading  billow.  From  this  eoign 
he  scanned  with  eager  and  searcbing  eye 
offered,  all  and  sundry  of  his  fellow- voya 
various  were  the  forms  and  faces  of  thoe 
under  his  inspection.  Some  were  tall,  la 
less  men,  thin  of  face  and  sallow  witha 
evidently  homeward  bound,  the  land  oi 
being  the  "land  of  the  setting  sun." 
brisk,  lively-looking  business  men,  who 
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id  time  to  Sing  themselyes  free  from  the  activities 
the  Ufe  they  were  leaving ;  or,  in  imagination  at 
ut,  were  already  over  head  and  ears  in  the  business 
iteiprise  which  was  taking  them  to  the  further 
ore.  Some  were  listless  men,  with  a  tired  aspect 
at  had  become  fixed,  who  were  taking  a  new  trip 
break  from,  or  at  least  to  vary  a  little,  the  ennui 
itteqnent  on  having  nothing  to  do.  There  were 
iimg  men  going  out  to  seek  their  fortune,  with 
nbs  redolent  of  muscle  and  hearts  big  with  hope 
td  high  resolve.  There  were  rich  men  with  fortunes 
ready  made  ;  and  there  were  men  of  the  Micawber 
ibe  who  never  will  make  their  fortune  whatever 
a  they  cross  and  whatever  sky  they  dwell  under, 
bere  were  men,  too,  of  various  nationalities — the 
oody  Hollander,  the  suave  and  sprightly  French- 
an,  the  swarthy  Spaniard  with  dark  bright  eyes 
at  tUowed  nothing  to  escape  their  notice,  and  many 
lother  that  time  would  fail  mo  to  describe.  Wo- 
en,  too,  and  maidens  were  there,  some  of  whom 
ipeued  quite  at  **  home  on  the  rolling  deep,"  as  if 
my  had  been  to  the  manner  bom  ;  wliile  others 
ere  evidently  acutely  discomposed  and  miserable. 
icphen  Akroyd,  however,  had  just  then  but  little 
aey  for  studying  human  nature,  except  in  so  far  as 
■ligfat  aid  him  in  his  purpose,  and  enable  him  to 
vp  upon  the  object  of  his  search. 
Wliile  he  was  still  standing  with  his  arm  around 
le  friendly  stay,  a  tall,  spare  gentleman,  with  jet- 
ktk  hair  and  a  military  moustache  of  ununial 
mriance,  came  and  leaned  over  the  bulwarks,  a 
nr  feet  from  the  place  where  Stephen  stood.  He 
"M  namfestly  soffeiing  from  severe  internal  tribula- 
■t;  and  Stephen  could  not  but  pity,  even  though 
c  anled,  at  his  woe>begone  appearance.    Just  then 

•  luger  wave  than  usual  dashed  with  great  force 
fUt  the  side  of  the  ship,  sending  a  shiver  through 

*  IroBi  stem  to  stem,  and  breaking  high  over  head, 
^ovended  in  a  drenching  shower  on  the  luckless 
'Vier  el  the  jet-black  hair  and  the  military  mous- 
■ek 

"What  a  mess!  Goodness  gracious,  I*m  wet 
"I'BVgh !  GxBciona  goodness  me,  what  shall  I  do  ! " 
^  the  speaker  looked  vdth  a  rueful  eye  on  his 
'^Pjipggwht 

Stephen  Akroyd  knew  that  he  had  found  his  man. 
he  familiwr  words  and  tone  had  revealed  his  iden- 
y»  and  a  conaequent  closer  glance,  in  spite  of  the 
^*er  disguise,  discovered  well-known  lines  of  form 
i  iaatme,  which  left  no  room  for  question.  Aaron 
ttiek  stood  before  him  dripping  like  a  mermaid, 
4i  not  even  a  pious  sentence  ready  to  hand  ap- 
'^riate  to  the  occasion.  Quietly  turning  away 
^  the  spot  to  avoid  all  chance  of  recognition, 
ifheo.  went  in  search  of  the  detective  officer  to 
Uin  eonnsel  and  assistance.  Mr,.  Rutter,  as  the 
^tcr  of  the  law  was  called,  advised  the  utmost 
Klion  and  a  little  gnile^  inasmuch  as  Stephen  was 
k  anned  with  legal  wanmnt^  and  might  have  been 
BBeafoUy  defied  hy  the  absconding  clerk.  Pointing 
the  dripping  Denidc,  who  was  making  his  way 


to  his  cabin  to  secure  a  change  of  raiment,  Stephen 
said,  "That*s  Aaron  Derrick.  Thats  the  man  I 
want!" 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  said  Mr.  Rutter.  "  I  was  pretty 
sure  that  he  was  sailing  under  false  colours.  His 
name  is  registered  as  Daniel  Dormer,  and  I  thought 
it  was  an  alias  as  soon  as  I  read  it.  Besides,  that 
military  moustache  is  like  a  guardsman  mounted  on 
a  Jerusalem  pony,  or  a  cockade  on  a  quaker*s  broad- 
brim. I  daro  be  bound  to  say,  now,  that  if  his  hair 
was  its  natural  colour  and  his  moustache  was  shaved 
off,  no  not  shaved,  melted  off,  that  gentleman  would 
make  a  good  specimen  of  the  class  of  make-believes, 
whose  religion  is  a  good  deal  more  outside  than  in.** 

Stephen  was  much  struck  with  the  aptness  of  the 
detective's  judgment.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  that 's  some- 
thing near  the  truth.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  will 
give  me  a  little  of  that  kind  of  thing  when  I  make 
myself  known  to  him." 

They  followed  Mr.  Derrick  down  to  his  cabin  for 
the  more  private  prosecution  of  their  purpose,  and 
just  as  he  was  entering,  tliat  unfortunate  individual 
felt  his  shoulder  touched  by  the  man  of  law,  and 
started  back  in  unmistakable  terror  and  surprise. 
Recognising  Stephen  Akroyd,  the  face  of  tlie  miser- 
able man  assumed  the  sallow  hue  of  craven  and 
guilty  fear. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Derrick,  it's  all  U.P.  with  you,**  said 
the  shrewd  policeman.  "Mr.  Akroyd,  you  know 
already.  My  name  is  Richard  Rutter,  of  the  London 
detective  police,  at  your  service.  My  advice  to  you 
is  that  you  submit  quietly,  hand  over  your  spoils 
willingly,  and  so  make  such  amends  for  your  dis- 
honesty as  may  8er\'e  you  well  when  Rcdfem  and 
Recce  appear  as  evidence  against  you." 

A  single  moment's  thought  convinced  Derrick  that 
the  advice  was  sound  I  indeed,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
taken  by  surprise  that  he  could  neither  assume  an  air 
of  innocence,  nor  open  his  lips  to  reply.  "  Goodness 
gracious  !  "  was  all  he  had  to  say,  as  he  surrendered 
at  discretion.  He  never  doubted  for  an  instant  that 
the  detective  had  tracked  him  all  the  way  from  town, 
and  tliat  he  wa.s  fully  empowered  to  secure  hii 
capture  by  the  employers  he  had  so  foully  wronged. 
He  handed  over  the  keys  of  his  portmanteau  which 
contained  the  embezzled  money,  and  confessed  to  the 
possession  of  certain  valuable  merchandise  which  he 
had  stolen  from  Salford  Square,  the  necessary  claim 
for  which  he  also  transferred  to  the  representative  of 
the  law. 

Soon  afterwards  the  harbour  of  Quecnstown 
appeared  in  ^'iew.  The  sight  brought  home  to 
Derrick  with  appalling  force  the  shame  and  horror  of 
the  impending  punishment  of  his  evil  deeds.  The 
miserable  culprit,  however,  was  quite  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  his  captors,  and  was  in  a  position  to  realise 
the  greatness  of  his  wickedness  and  folly. 

'*  Man*8  crimes  are  his  worst  enemies,  following 
IJke  shadows,  till  thoy  drive  his  steps 
Into  the  pit  he  doer." 

The  law  of  retribution  is  as  real  as  the  law  of 
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graWtation,  and  "  he  that  breakcth  a  hedge  a  serpent 
shall  bite  him."  They  make  the  best  of  botli  worlds, 
however  lowly  their  lot  may  Ikj  in  this,  who  walk 
before  God  and  man  'wdth  clean  hands,  an  honeHt 
conscience,  and  a  pure  heart 

Stephen  Akroyd  and  the  detective,  witli  their 
prisoner  in  charge,  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  ' 
London.  Messrs.  Kedfem  and  Reece  greeted  Stephen 
with  a  Kmile  of  very  evident  relief ;  fur  liis  absence, 
so  thoroughly  unaccountable,  had  filled  them  most 
unwillingly  with  i»ainful  suspicion.  Mr.  Derrick 
had  asked  for  hLs  holiday,  so  that  his  absence  was  no 
cause  of  wonder ;  but  Stei)hen  s  had  given  rise  to 
nmch  wondennent  and  duubt.  He  related  his  ad- 
ventures, and  the  course  of  inquiry  that  led  him  into 
them ;  and  introduced  the  detective  who  liad  done 
him  such  trignal  service,  and  who  hiid  brought  l)ack 
the  defaulting  clerk,  and  the  money  and  goods  of 
which  he  had  robl>eil  them.  Ultimately,  as  might 
be  expected,  Aaron  Derrick  reaped  the  due  rewanl 
of  his  misdeeds  ;  and  a  long  term  of  imi)risonment 
furnished  him  with  ample  oj)portunity  for  pondering 
on,  and,  we  will  hope,  repenting  of  his  past  misdeeds. 
A  liberal  gift  was  handed  to  the  detective  for  his 
services.  The  warm  thanks  of  his  employers,  and 
their  expressions  of  confidence  and  approval  were 
plenteous  payment  to  Stephen.  This  guerdon,  how- 
ever, was  followed  by  another,  in  the  shape  of  ten 
crisp  ten-pound  notes,  "  just  by  way  of  a  Christmas- 
box,"  as  they  said  ;  and  by,  what  was  still  better,  a 
promise  of  immediate  promotion.  The  propriety  of 
the  latter  act  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  employ^  of 
Salford  Square.  

CHAPTER  IV. -A   SAD   DISASTER. 

On  arriving  at  his  lodgings,  Stephen  Akroyd  was 
greeted  by  Dame  Henderson  with  a  warm  and  effu- 
sive welcome.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  in  that 
good  woman^s  haggard  and  tearful  look  that  she  had 
been  sorely  grieving  over  his  unusually  prolonged  and 
most  mysterious  absence.  Her  youthful  lodger,  de- 
spite his  sad  defects  of  faith,  had  a  warm  comer  in 
her  honest  and  motherly  heart. 

"  Why  I "  said  she,  as  he  entered  her  spotless 
kitchen,  "  why,  wherciwer  hev  you  been  ?  I  thowt 
you  were  clean  lost ;  and  neither  me  nor  oor  George 
hez  hardly  had  a  wink  o*  sleep  or  a  meal  o*  meat 
ainoe  you  wont  away." 

"IVe  been  on  an  unpleasant  but  very  necessary 
errand,  mother ;  and  am  very  thankful  to  be  home 
again,  safe  and  sound." 

"God  be  thanked  1"  said  the  good  woman,  some- 
what tearfully,  "  and  ao  am  I.  But  whereiwer  hev 
you  been?  I  went  doon  to  Salford  Square  to  in- 
quire for  you,  but  they  were  as  much  i*  the  dark  as 
I  was  myself,  an*  I  turned  sick  an*  frightened  *at 
something  had  happened  to  you.  What  to  do  I 
didn't  know!* 

"  I  *ve  been  after  that  thief  I  told  you  of,  that  was 
playing  such  pranks  in  our  warehouses,  and  I  tracked 
htm  down  at  last    Who  do  you  think  it  was  ?    No 


other  than  that  ver>'  Aaron  Derrick  who  so  neaii; 
got  your  George  into  trouble." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I  I  had  a  notion  *at  lie  wmdi 
come  to  no  good.  You  see  he  begun  wrong,  an'  ofc 
MaLster  Stei)hen,  it  gets  harder  to  get  right  th 
lunger  folks  travel  i*  the  ^Tong  road." 

Then  Stephen  related  the  whole  sad  story;  ■& 
when  he  intimated  what  Derrick's  punishment  vi 
likely  to  be,  she  said,  "  Poor  man  1  Oh,  Mairti 
Stephen,  what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  Character  •■ 
prospects  bla.sted  for  life  !  Let  us  hope  he  *11  repeal 
poor  soul ;  an'  ask  God  to  forgive  him."  Then  tfa 
.shrewd  lady,  always  on  the  look-out  for  an  oppa 
tunity  of  girding  at  what  she  called  Stephen*s  **8eci 
ticul  an'  unbelievin*  nonsense,"  continued,  **Bk 
mebbe,  he  won't  choose  to  do  it  I  reckon  he 's  «a 
o'  your  reasonin*  men  that  thinks  therselves  indi 
pendent  o'  God  Almighty  ;  an'  you  see  what 's  cam 
of  it." 

''  No,  no,"  said  Stephen,  glad  to  give  her  a  woid  i 
return,  which  he  was  not  always  able  to  do,  "  he  mi 
one  of  your  religious  men,  and  wore  his  piety  on  fei 
sleeve  for  everybody  to  see,  and  quote<i  Scriptondl 
the  day  long.     That 's  what  Aaron  Derrick  was." 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  the  shrewd  landlady,  quite  e)«l 
to  the  occasion.  "  If  he  *  wore  it  on  his  sleeTC*  M 
you  call  it,  he  carried  it  i'  the  wrong  place,  an'  pdk 
on  ootside  because  there  was  none  within.  As  ft 
quotin'  Scripture,  the  deevil  can  do  that,  an'  he  bMt 
much  religion  anyway.  An'  you  should  weel  \a0f 
by  this  time,  when  you  see  a  counterfeit  soverdi^ 
that  there 's  some  good  money  aboot  somewhere^  ff 
nobody  would  think  it  worth  while  to  coin  it" 

Stephen  felt  that,  as  usual,  ho  was  gettaf 
decidedly  the  worst  of  it,  so  he  attacked  his  nfgt 
to  cover  his  retreat,  the  ring  of  Dame  HendenoA 
''good  money"  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  watiil 
the  musical  echoes  of  his  godly  mother's  life  in  eii* 
demnation  of  his  own. 

He  had  promised  to  spend  Christmas  Eve  with  Ml 
Seymour,  who  held  the  responsible  post  of  cashiirii 
the  firm  of  Redfem  and  Reece.  This  gentleman  VH 
a  loyal  disciple  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  motel 
school  of  scientists  who  decry  revelation,  deny  a  enfr 
tion,  contemn  the  supernatural,  speak  contemptaiMMi|| 
of  prayer,  and  would  bind  the  lordly  symbol  ii 
authority  and  law  above  the  blinded  eyes  of  hnaH 
reason.  He  was  an  exceedingly  intelligent  and  vil 
informed  man,  possessed  of  winning  and  goil 
manners  ;  just  the  kind  of  man  to  captivate  a  yoil 
like  Stephen,  who  did  indeed  look  upon  him  as  gall 
philosopher,  and  friend.  In  this  way  the  rasMM 
was  enabled  to  exerdse  a  great  but  tax  from  ImM 
ficial  influence  over  his  youthful  admirer.  He  li 
originated  a  kind  of  literary  club,  w^hich  held  I 
meetings  at  his  own  house,  named — in  honour  «f ' 
notable  free-thinker  of  a  former  century — Yohl 
Villa.  Here  a  few  kindred  spirits  assembled  £nI 
time  to  time  to  read  and  discuss  the  new  lights,  trf 
were  supposed  to  have  cast  down  the  torch  of  GU 
tianity  and  quenched  it  in  the  dust 
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nuU  guild  of  nnbelievera,  Stephen 
«e  nhilitieB  were  of  no  mean  order,  was 
loQBMd;  and  here  hia  erratic  views 
sUgion  were  fostered  and  confirmed.  It 
lapposed  thai  his  mother's  teaching  and 
th  were  utterly  forgotten ;  bnt  pride  of 
fMcinating  influence  of  his  chosen  com- 
the  exploded  sanctimonioasness  of  the 
aiiek,  formed  too  strong  a  present  force 
leeessfolly  against  the  mere  memories  of 

aung  in  question  Stephen  had  made  a 
toilet,  and  in  all  the  glories  of  evening 
epared  himself  to  do  honour  to  the  sociid 

which  he  was  an  invited  guest  Just 
bout  to  leave  his  bed-room  Ids  eye  fell 
parcel  containing  the  liberal  gift  which 
ived  from  his  grateful  and  appreciative 
In  too  great  a  huny  to  lock  it  up  in  Ids 
lut  the  crisp  notes  into  Ids  pocket,  and 
r^iid  pace  towards  Volney  Villa.  The 
alt  and  humid,  unlike  the  old-fashioned 

with  their  hard  frosts,  their  pendant 
driving  snow.  Much  rain  had  fallen 
iarlier  part  of  the  day,  the  streets  were 
k  with  mud,  and  the  pavement  was  in 
Mmdition  with  which  tired  pedestrians  in 
rery  painfully  familiar. 
ind  hot  with  rapid  walking,  Stephen 
is  overcoat,  and  was  just  preparing  to 
ad  thoroughfare  of  Waltham  Road,  along 
igea,  cabs,  and  omnibuses,  were  passing 
ibers,  when  a  brougham  drawn  by  a  pair 
nng  horses  came    up  at  great    speed. 

0  had  not  observed  their  approach,  was 
snder  the  horses'  feet 

hi  I "  shouted  the  driver,  reining  back 
sharply  as  to  fling  them  almost  on  their 
nd  bringing  a  startled  countenance  to 
'  of  the  coach  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
aved  himself  from  serious  accident  by  a 
iap,  but  in  the  struggle  his  fair  white 
IS  splashed  with  big  blotches  of  London 

1  its  glories  were  effectively  dimmed  for 

ewas  much  annoyed  at  the  mortifying 
phen  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  piti- 
rtrous  plight  He  scraped  off  as  much  of 
me  burden  as  he  conveniently  could,  put 
XMit  to  hide  Ids  disfigured  vest  from  the 
!  oC  the  not-too-courteous  passers  by,  and 
me  again  with  what  speed  he  might,  to 
s  be^attered  vest  for  more  satis^tory 


a  vfl ! "  said  Dame  Henderson.     "  That 's 

wrong  place,  as  somebody  says,  with  a 

The  good  woman,  who  knew  his  desti- 

the  cfaaiBcter  of  the  company  assembled 

nSIm,  MLW  a  Providence  in  the  accident 

idviee,  Maister  Stephen,"  said  she,  "  an' 

The  seat  o'  the  scornful  is  niwer  the 


spot  f (^  your  mother's  son.  I  would  hev  you  believe 
that  the  Lord  would  give  you  a  wandn'  by  your 
mischance.  Keep  on  t'  pavemept  o'  truth,  f<^  if  you 
get  off  it  you're  sure  cl  a  splashin' ;  an'  splaahin'  o' 
that  sort  is  a  good  deal  worse  to  get  rid  of  than  even 
London  mud.  Better  hev  mud  outside  than  in  ;  an' 
better  a  spoiled  westcut  than  a  deluded  mind." 

Stephen  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manifold 
excellences  of  his  plain-spoken  landlady  to  take  any 
offence  at  her  brusque  speeches,  and  so  he  contented 
himself  with  telling  her  that  she  didnt  "  understand 
things,"  and  advising  her  not  to  get  out  of  her  depth. 

In  a  tone  of  such  earnestness,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
such  feeling  as  made  their  way  straight  to  Ids  heart. 
Dame  Henderson  responded,  "I  wad  to  Grod  that 
yon  were  oot  o*  your  depth  ;  for  I  'm  sadly  frightened 
'at  you  will  else  go  deeper  an'  deeper  still,  so  that 
you  cant  get  oot  again,  though  you  seek  it  carefuUy 
wi'  tears." 

Unwilling  and  probably  unable  to  reply,  Stephen 
went  to  his  bed-room,  rapidly  discarded  his  highly- 
patterned  vest,  and  donned  another  of  a  more  sober 
hue.  Again  he  hied  him  to  the  rendezvous;  thii 
time  he  called  a  cab,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little 
while  found  himself  at  Volney  Villa. 

He  received  a  cordial  welcome.  The  waiting 
dinner  was  vigorously  and  pleasantly  discussed  ;  the 
usual  topics  of  conversation  followed.  But  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening  were  considerably  marred, 
so  &r  as  Stephen  was  concerned,  by  the  remembrance 
of  Dame  Henderson's  home-thrust  about  "deeper 
depths."  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  or  as 
nails  fastened  in  a  sure  place  ;  and  the  godly  life 
and  character,  and  clear  religious  experience,  of  his 
pertinacious  landlady,  gave  force  to  her  precepts  and 
her  exhortations,  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  resist 

The  fact  was,  that  with  all  Ids  foolish  and  almost 
inexplicable  leanings  towards  the  godless  philosophy 
of  Ids  winsome  but  unbelieving  companions,  Stephen's 
conscience  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  calm  con- 
tent The  still  small  voice  would  make  itself  heard, 
despite  his  efforts  to  stop  his  ears  ;  and,  to-night 
especially,  with  olden  Christmas  memories  pressing 
in  upon  his  mind,  his  inward  monitor  was  giving  him 
a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Stephen  Akroyd  was  ill  at  ease.  The  pious  pre- 
cept and  the  godly  practice,  the  fervent  prayers  and 
tender  counsels  of  his  sainted  mother,  were  not  so 
evanescent  as  to  pass  away  like  gleams  of  sunshine 
from  a  cloudy  sky.  These  are  potencies  that  are  as 
enduring  as  they  are  invisible  ;  and  many  a  time 
and  oft  the  self-willed  possessor  of  such  a  precious 
heritage  has  to  reckon  with  them  face  to  face  ;  nor 
will  they  cease  from  speaking,  trumpet-tongued,  until 
their  gracious  message  is  heard  and  heeded,  and  the 
rebellious  soul  lays  down  his  weapons  at  the  feet  of 
his  own  and  his  mother's  God.  So  Stephen  Akroyd 
had  the  heart-ache,  even  more  than  he  could  bear,  as 
ever  and  anon  the  thought  forced  itself  on  his  atten- 
tion, "  There  may  be  something  in  religion  after  aH* 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  HEX.  C.  A.  cn.VDWICK,  D.D., 

9HEKK  ia  a  deep  eense  in  wliiiUi  all 
thi^  worda  of  Clu-iat,  even  Uic  Btemejit,  , 
y  bring  cumfort  to  hu  Church,  to 
'   all   liiunble  itouls  wlio  tnut  in  Hini. 
r  when  judgment  overtakes  the  un-  | 
Bji^  guiUy,   thun   the    redemption  of    his  ' 
_S*       ]«:i>](ledraweth  nigh.  j 

But  it  has  beun  tliought  that  iiutruction  and  I 
comfort  may  flow  from  a  study  of  the  occuaions 
when  Chriflt  Bi»ecittUy  aot  HimseK  to  remove  aouiu 
'  fear,  to  pacify  some  troubled  heart  These  will 
abow  what  aluniu  itre  needless,  what  hearts  luay 
be  of  good  comfort,  of  what  griefs  He  will  bo  the 
Physician,  what  balm  is  in  Uilead  for  every  such 

And  we  shall  ronicmber,  as  wo  read,  that  Christ, 
like  the  human  iiatuie  which  He  assumed,  is  the 
same  yesterday  and  to-day,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiiiy  and  in  the  tirsL 

L  "Whoii  Simon  Pofer  wiw  It,  he  faU  down  at  Je«i»' 
knees,  sajing,  IX'iiart  frum  me ;  lor  I  &m  a,  atntul  m&n,  O 
l4ird.  .  .  ,  Jesus  said  unto  SlmoD.  Fe«r  not;  from 
henoetortb  Uiou  sbolt  calf  h  inoi\,"  (Luke  v.  S,  10). 

CHRIST,  when  oa  earth,  like  his  rehgion  ever 
ainoe,  wielded  a  j>owerfiil  iufiuence  over  all  souk. 
None  were  inditTcrcnt  ;.all  were  either  attracted  or 
repelled ;  he  that  was  not  for  Him  was  against 
Hua 

But  men  wore  drawn  towards  Him  by  various 
iB^ulsos,  only  some  of  which  were  truly  religious 
and  enduring.  And  what  is  still  more  inslrac- 
tive,  the  causes  were  various  through  which  men 
drew  back  ;  some  of  them,  however  mistaken, 
were  akin  with  goodness,  and  far  more  hopeful 
than  a  too-presumptuous  approach. 

This  is  why  wo  hud  our  Lord  acting  in  a  man- 
ner for  which  the  mere  external  circumstance 
would  never  have  prepared  ua. 

Thus,  Peter,  after  a  great  miracle,  desiriDg 
Chnst  to  dei>art  from  hint,  is  straightway 
honoured  with  a  commis^iion  to  bring  many  to 
the  feet  of  this  Kimo  Jesus  from  whom  he 
shrank.  But  the  Godarcncs,  after  another  great 
miracle,  making  the  very  same  request  that  He 
would  depart  from  their  coasts,  are  promptly  taken 
at  their  word — He  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  ; 
nor  b  there  any  evidence  that  He  over  returned 
again.  They  lust  their  opportunity;  they  quenched 
their  lamp. 

To  mark  the  difT^rcnce  between  Peter's  motive 
and  theirs,  will  hcLp  us,  thcivfure,  to  understand 
why  Jesus  spoke  ivitrds  of  cheer  to  Peter. 

They  were  simply  conscious  of  a  loss ;  he  of  an 
nnworthiness.  Their  unclean  property  was  choked 
in  the  lake,  and  it  was  mode  plain  that  the  power 
of  Jesus,  domiciled  among  them,  would  ruin  their 


.\RY  ASD  HECTOU  of  AT.MAcn. 

unholy  gaius.  Praymg  Him  to  depart,  theychon 
worldly  pros|icrity  at  the  cost  of  light  and  gnce; 
they  declared  for  mammon,  and  they  were  taktu 
at  Uieir  word. 

But  if  mammon  had  been  in  the  heart  of  PeW 
he  would  have  urged  the  Lord  to  remain,  fot 
Jesus  tried  him  with  gain,  as  He  tried  tlie 
Gitdarenes  with  loss.  Two  ships  were  overkden 
with  fish  of  the  Lord's  giving,  when  Peter  cried 
to  Him  that  He  should  not  stay.  While  tk 
Gadarones  n^ected  Christ  because  they  loved  tk 

Id,  Peter  felt  how  little  was  all  the  {HCipaitf 
of  earth  if  enjoyed  by  a  sinful  heart  under  tit  dit- 
pleasure  of  those  pure  and  awful  eyes.  In  tCHnl- 
ment  for  a  worldly  revene  they  lost  li^t  of 
spiritual  blessedness,  while  he  overlooked  tU 
worldly  gain  in  the  anguish  of  spiritual  deaeot 
He  was  wrong  to  bid  the  Lord  depart  who  W 
drawn  nigh  to  him  in  grace,  but  he  was  li^  I* 
feel  that  the  rebuke  of  holinees  would  be  poo^ 
comi»n»ated  by  any  worldly  advantage.  I^ip 
has  well  written  : — "  How  rich  is  he  suddd^i 
and  how  would  it  be  if  Jesus  remained  neu  tia 
with  this  assistance  I  This  thought  thrilb  Vm, 
but  while  it  thrills  him  he  is  in  dread,  and  ftdi 
most  keenly  that  such  miraculous  aid  cannot  tun 
with  him.  This  is  expTeaaed  in  his  petttioB  ;lki 
moat  glorious  feeling  iu  the  moat  unsuitable  *(A 
'Lord,  depart  from  me'  The  divine  glory  of  On* 
so  deeply  humbles  him  that  the  whole  feeling  if 
his  sinfulness  was  aroused  in  him ;  and  his  [M- 
l^erity  in  tem|K)ral  things  so  overwhelmed  ■* 
shamed  him  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  thongkt 
of  his  constant  enjoyment  Christ  granti  w 
extraordinary  jietition,  not  according  to  the  Wv* 
but  to  the  spirit  of  it" 

Another  remarkable  contrast  with  tiiis  Ojn 
conviction  and  Christ's  anawerof  good  cheer  btad 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  after  they  had  1m^ 
miraculously  blessed  with  abundance  of  brwd.^ 
Peter  had  been  with  fish  How  right  it  seems  tl^ 
they  should  follow  Jesus  !  Compared  with  ftttr* 
dismissal  of  the  Lord,  how  orthodox  was  ft«^ 
prayer,  "Evermore  give  us  this  bread."  J"** 
yet  these  were  labouring  only  for  the  meat  *te» 
perisheth,  while  his  soul  was  hungering  ii>^ 
righteousness.  And  they  would  presently  d^tf*» 
murmuring  at  Christ's  hard  saying,  while  W 
was  led  on  to  that  groat  confeasion,  upon  vUck'  j 
ui>on  a  rock,  the  Church  of  Christ  was  bawd.  TW  j 
who  readily  followed  Him  for  bread,  walked  •  1 
more  with  Him,  when  he  who  dared  not  bt  ■*  I 
becauw  of  sin,  said,  "  Lord,  to  whMn  Bhc«M*  jl 
go  1     Thou  hast  the  words  of  everiaatiiig  Bt.'  _  fl 

From  these  contrasts  we  learn  to  be  caadaa**a 
our  judgments,  and  especially  in  oar  dea&Dg^fl 
human  soul&     Many  a  saying  wUck  lUrtka  M^ 
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is  indeed  the  wayward  utterance  of  a 
chastened  soid.  Many  who  shrink  back 
*  to  the  kingdom  than  others  who  press 
oremost  place.  There  are  first  that  sliall 
id  last  that  shall  be  first 
lad  often  spoken  with  Simon  before  now. 
h  Gospel  tells  how  Andrew  first  led  his 
» the  Messias,  who  saluted  him  with  the 
e  Cephas.  Afterwards  Jesus,  walking 
i  where  the  brothers  fished,  called  them 
liscipleship,  and  promised  to  fit  them  for 
,  at  a  time  still  future,  fishers  of  men — 
make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men" 
7).  The  announcement  in  this  narrative 
Br  and  decisive  one : — "  I  have  neither 
my  promise,  nor  has  thy  sin  cancelled 
Oft :  l^e  very  time  of  its  accomplishment 
[ne  of  thy  abasement"  ["From  this 
thou  shah,"  &C.] 

mer  intercourse  is  needed  to  explain  the 
with  which  Peter  yielded  his  ship,  as  a 
itform,  conveniently  isolated,  from  which 
^t  speak.  Nothing  is  said  about  his 
NTiow — ^the  night's  toil,  which  had  been 
&  The  time  u  not  grudged  during 
attempts  to  retrieve  the  failure  must  be 

'And,  when  Jesus  bids  the  effort  be  re- 
ich  had  been  so  ineffectual,  Simon  does 
t  the  intrusion  upon  his  own  trade,  a 
rhich  Jesus  had  had  no  experience.  His 
a  somewhat  unusual  word  for  master,  a 
sh  admitB  the  right  of  Jesus  to  oversee 
t  Ids  movements;  but  is  far  less  than 
ig  "Lord"  by  which  his  confession  is 
crowned.*     Nor  was  it  by  a  mere  acci- 

Jesus  took  the  control  of  his  servant's 
IHiig.  Before  it  is  surrendered  for  ever 
t  be  once  for  all  branded  upon  his  mind 
that  Christ  is  master  even  there.  This 
aitled  Peter  to  his  very  depths.  He  had 
icles  before,  had  known  much  of  the 
1  m^esty  of  Jesus,  and  had  respectfully 
ipUy  obeyed  Him.     All  this  was  good, 

rdigion  goes  far  deeper.  How  often 
sppen  that  persons  who  attend  church, 
buuities^  and  confess  Christ,  are  startled 
y  grow  conscious  of  Qod  as  invading 
1  world,  asserting  his  lordship  there, 
the  details  of  their  prosaic  lives,  gazing 
1  the  fisher's  empty  net,  so  upon  the 
I's  wares,  the  merchant's  ledger,  the 
litties  of  the  home.  How  much  that  is 
I  even  praiseworthy  is  then  illuminated 
i&m  which  reveals  dark  and  impure  re- 
pierced  through  with  a  poignant  sense 
h  by  the  present  power  of  living  holi- 


■me  word  Luke  tella  ub  that  the  disciples  ap- 
bn  In  the  ttorm—" Master.  Master,  we  perish  I'* 
oold  remind  Him  that  He  was  leader  when  the 


So  it  is  with  Peter.  The  presence  of  Jesus 
becomes  a  terrible  reproach  ;  he  recoils ;  without 
baring  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  may  not  accept 
the  favours  poured  on  him ;  and  since  he  does 
not  know  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel,  nothing 
sedms  left  but  to  relinquish  so  pure  a  service ; 
wherefore  he  cries,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a 
man  that  is  a  sinner,  O  Lord." 

It  has  been  thus  with  every  deep  and  impres- 
sive manifestation  of  the  Diviue  glory.  Israel 
under  the  crags  of  Sinai  said,  "Let  not  God  apeak 
with  us  lestwe  die."  Manoah  said,  "We  shall  surely 
die,  foe  we  have  seen  God."  Even  when  His 
glory  shone  through  a  transmitting  medium,  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  said  to  Elijah,  "  What  have 
I  to  do  with  thee,  O  thou  man  of  God  1  art  thou 
come  to  call  my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  to  slay 
my  cluldl"  Isaiah  said,  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am 
undone,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips." 

But  such  abasement  of  a  sinner  before  Gk>d  is 
the  way  to  the  truest  exaltation.  "No  moment," 
says  Pressens^  "  is  more  favourable  for  a  great 
call  than  the  moment  of  humiliation,  for  it  is  best 
received  upon  the  knees."  And  Chryaostom 
reverts  more  than  once  to  this  lesson  from  the 
call  of  Peter.  "I  would  teach  you  not  to  be 
mutual  upbraiders  of  one  another,  but  to  follow 
the  saints,  who  accused  themselves  bat  spared 
their  neighbours." 

Accordingly,  the  Lord  speaks  now  for  the  first 
time  that  word  of  cheer,  afterwards  so  familiar  to 
his  hearers,  "Fear  not,"  and  adds  an  apostolic 
commission  for  this  sinful  man. 

Christ  does  not  mean,  fear  not  sin,  but  fear 
not  my  nearness,  though  thou  be  a  sinner,  for  I 
have  come  to  redeem  and  glorify  the  contrite 
one,  to  make  him  my  fellow-worker,  who  shall 
draw  others  also  from  the  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin 
of  which  he  knows  the  horror. 

How  natural  and  how  beautiful  it  is  that  his 
first  utterance  of  encouragement  should  thus  be 
spoken  to  the  sense  of  unworthiness,  the  burden 
of  guilt  No  other  danger  merited  that  pre- 
eminence. 

"Thou  feelest  the  interval  which  may  well 
sever  thee  from  Me ;  but  thou  dost  not  depart ; 
thou  hast  fallen  rather  at  my  feet,  and  prayed. 
Therefore  /  shall  never  forsake  thee  ;  fear  not 

"  Thou  covetest  no  treasures  of  the  deep  which 
I  have  given  once,  and  may  give  yet  again  ;  but 
thinkest  more  of  sin  and  holiness  than  of  in- 
effectual or  prosperous  toil.  Therefore,  I  will 
commit  into  thy  charge  the  true  riches,  and  thou 
shalt  cast  the  mighty  net  into  which  all  people 
shall  be  gathered ;  fear  not 

"Thou  hast  confessed  thyself  unworthy  and 
owned  Me  pure  ;  out  of  such  weakness  are  all  the 
saints  made  strong ;  for  to  know  thyself  and  to 
know  Me  is  to  have  power  over  all  souls  which 
look  for  a  Redeemer.  Fear  not,  from  henceforth 
thou  shalt  catch  men." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
egain's  pbayer. 
^0  one  guessed  what  Rose 
lafieTed  during  that  day. 
She  was  haunted  by  m 
vision  of  the  figure  she 
hftd  seen  ou  the  previona 
evening  and  the  ivorda  it 
hod  spoken,  aad  she  vainly 
tried  to  Bumnion  common 
a  combat  with  snpeiBtition,  and 
vititc  her,  if  poaaible,  that  the 
wa.'4  Unman.  She  taught  as  in  a 
;  and,  but  for  Teddy,  vonld  have 
had  the  weight  of  an  indifierently-spent 
ilay  on  ber  l«uder  conscience  when  she 
Gxainined  herself  at  night  That  yonng  gentleman 
had  battled  up  what  Major  FaithfnII  had  said  to 
him  at  dessert,  not  wishing  to  give  Rose  an  ad- 
vantage over  him ;  but  it  ellbrvesced  at  last  Some- 
tiling  he  was  reading  called  for  the  words,  "  That 's 
what  Major  Faithfull  Bald,"  and  Rose  was  aroused 
at  once.  An  inquiry  on  her  part  elicited  the  little 
episode,  and  the  commanding  figure  of  her  soldier 
defender  eclipsed  for  the  moment  tlie  creeping  form 
that  vanished  when  he  appeared. 

The  children  were  growing  fund  of  her.  Her 
extreme  gentleness  won  them,  while  her  firmness 
kept  them  in  dieck.  When  the  afternoon  lessons 
were  done,  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
her  to  the  lodge,  and  she  could  not  refuse  diem, 
nrnch  as  she  longed  to  be  alone.  They  siunmoued 
Vitginie  obstrcperouBly,  and  she,  also  against  her 
will,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  for  quiet  must  be 
obtained  at  all  costs,  on  Mr.  Wynne's  account  Bst 
the  lodge  was  reached,  and  Rose  had  bidden  the 
chOdj^n  a  hasty  good-bye,  when,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  gates  she  encountered  Major  FaithfulL 
Virgiuie  and  the  children  were  looking  after  her 
down  the  road,  and  saw  the  meeting.  "Ma  foi! 
encore  an  autre.'"  muttered  Virginic,  as  she  peered 
through  the  iron  bare.  There  was  not  much  to  sec. 
The  Major  raised  his  hat,  and  stopped  to  speak  to 
Rose.     She  also  paused  in  her  rapid  walk. 

"  Yon  are  as  swift  as  the  spirit  you  sought,  Miss 
Mervyn,"  he  said.  "Have  you  recovered  from  your 
interview  with  Rebecca !  How  I  wish  I  could  have 
caught  and  ducked  him." 

"  Do  you  really  think  it  was  a — a  pereon  ?  "  asked 
Rose. 

"  Jnst  as  much  as  your  brother  was  a  person,  whom 
I  had  met  before,"  laughed  the  Major.  "  Where  is 
he  !  I  should  like  to  make  a  soldier  of  him.  Why, 
he  knew  all  the  military  terms  of  the  old  encamp- 
ment as  pat  as  if  he  had  been  Gghting  amount  the 
andeut  Britons,  and  was  prepared  to  figlit  with  the 
moderm," 


"  He  would  fain  be  a  soldier,  bat  mother  wi^ 
him  to  be  a  clergyman,"  sighed  Rose.  "  And  h«  hu 
no  means  of  entering  the  army  except  by  enlisting, 
which  he  would  never  do.  Besides,  father  want*  Ub 
at  home." 

"Ask  him  to  coll  npon  mb  Perhaps  I  amid 
advise  him." 

"  He  never  goes  to  Hanorsan^  and — 07  malW 
may  not  like  it  She  is  distresKd  at  h»  km  for 
soldiering." 

"We  can  no  more  turn  a  natnial  bent  thun 
can  a  river.  He  is  every  inch  a  soldier,"  said  Uijcr 
Faithfull,  who,  though  neither  a  pliant  ntr  anv- 
tier,  could  not  avoid  the  look  of  ■dmititian  Ihl 
accompanied  his  words,  and  which  cswssd  iadt 
clear  eyes  to  avert  themaelves.  Yet  ibs  liagnd  1 
moment,  to  say,  with  a  grace  which  was  pRWlf 
natutol  to  her,  that  the  wished  to  thank  him  ior  b 
kindness  the  preceding  night  In  her  liisgiiitini 
he  was  a  knight  errant,  ready  to  ledress  all  "nmf, 
and  as  much  removed  from  the  ordinaij  HH  <f 
beings  as  was  the  Whit«  Lady  heraelt 

"  1  wish  I  might  rescue  you  again,  if  only  to  nccin 
such  thanks,"  be  said,  as  she  was  abont  to  Iwn  bin- 
She  fixed  her  eyes  gravely  npon  him,  u  if  to  MM- 
tain  whether  he  meant  what  he  said,  nniled  wkt 
she  seemed  to  read  that  he  was  sincere  irishsd  Ub 
good  evening,  and  puivued  her  way,  Hs  llw'  t* 
watch  her,  with  his  hand  over  his  oyW|  fat  Ibi  m 
ponrcd  his  rays  right  above  him. 

"'Aspiritiyct  a  woman,too,'"hetiiniiBnn£  *Vto 
on  earth  can  her  mother  have  been  t " 

His  question  was  answered  by  soma  oos  Avbt 
"  Major  Faithfull  1  Major  Faithfull  I "  and  hs  tKM' 
to  see  Teddy,  who,  in  spite  of  mtcUnl  'Apn 
had  passed  the  gates,  and  was  rushing  towvds  In. 

"  That 's  my  governess,  and  I  said  taj  guf*!^ 
and  grammar  all  right  to-day,"  omtinud  A*  M> 
seizing  the  Major's  offered  hand. 

"  Then  you  will  make  a  fine  soldier,"  ntans'  A* 
Major,  as  the  little  girb  also  came  forward. 

"The  trio  surrounded  him  as  he  walked  ^  (^ 
drive,  while  Virginie  remained  behind  to  gesa^  ^ 
Mm.  Mattldas,  at  the  lodge,  who  was  st—diiig  n^ 
the  rustic  porch  of  her  ornamental  dwelling. 

"  Have  you  seen  how  the  handaome  nwjor  actli 
Mademoiselle  Mervyn!  Is  it  that  they  have  At 
rendexvous  here  by  your  lodge ! "  she  began. 

"  I  am  not  seeing  them  there  before,  but  I  «*•  ** 
them  meet  in  the  park,  and  he  is  take  off  hit  1it> 
beautiful,"  replied  Mrs.  Matthias,  whose  EngUikn* 
even  more  imperfect  than  Virginie's. 

"  Heiii .'     She  is  much  admired,  Meea  Hervyn !" 

"  I  am  not  knowing,  but  they  are  saying  that  JohaW* 
Glj-ngUs  do  want  to  marry  her.  There 's  Inoky  J* 
'ould  be  I    He  haves  a  house  of  hia  own  and  Ioli<^ 
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Yirginic   bade   her  good-day  as  she  turned  and 
hurried  after  tlie  cliildren  and  Major  FaithfulL 

Kose,  meanwhile,  was  hasting  towards  the  turn- 
pike, tliinking  of  her  many  "visions/'  but  of  all, 
this  stalwart  major  was  the  most  real.  Her  life  had 
hitherto  been  so  retired,  that  the  outer  world  hod 
been  a  dream,  and  her  own  romantic,  strange,  inner 
life,  the  reality.  Now,  she  was  suddenly  launched 
upon  the  more  restless  waters  that  surrounded  her 
quiet  home,  and  new  pictures  filled  her  imagination. 
Even  Manorsant  had  begun  a  novel  existence  for  her ; 
but  the  events  of  the  few  lost  weeks  had  bewildered 
her  ;  and  the  only  figure  that  stood  out  clearly  against 
the  mottled  background  of  her  mind  was  that  of  Major 
FaithfulL  There  was  truth,  decision,  and  grandeur 
in  his  face  and  manner,  and  she  dwelt  on  them  with 
interest.  She  had  that  confidence  in  him  which  led 
her  to  hope  that  he  would  circumvent  Rebecca,  and 
free  her  father  from  the  threat  she  had  received  on 
his  account 

As  usual,  she  went  into  the  gate-house  to  see 
Egain.  She  found  her  less  well  than  she  had  been ; 
for,  in  sj^te  of  her  calmness  and  resolution,  she  was 
beginning  to  tremble  for  her  father  and  her  home. 
To  Rose,  who  was  accustomed  to  see  her  cheerful  and 
talkative,  she  appeared  sad  and  silent,  and  when 
questioned  as  to  her  health,  the  customary  '*  much 
better,"  sounded  unnatorally  strained. 

"  You  had  better  oome  and  stay  with  us  until  these 
riots  are  over,"  said  Rose,  when  a  few  preliminary 
sentences  had  passed,  and  she  was  seated  by  Egain's 
bedside,  within  the  pictured  screen.  "  You  know 
mother  has  asked  you,  and  yon  shall  have  the  little 
room  in  which  you  so  kindly  nursed  mo  all  to  your- 
sell*' 

Rose  alluded  to  a  time  when  she,  her  brother,  and 
sister,  had  been  laid  low  with  fever,  and  when  Egain 
had  volunteered  to  help  Mrs.  Mervyn  to  nurse  them. 
It  was  years  ago,  and  long  before  Egain's  own  illness ; 
but  none  of  the  inmates  of  Lynhafod  had  ever  for- 
gotten it  Indeed,  they  believed  that,  under  God, 
Rose  owed  her  life  to  Egain's  tender  care.  She  was 
then  a  bright,  handsome  girl,  who  had  been  car^lly 
brought  up  by  her  parents,  and  who  had  been  much 
sought  after  by  her  equals  and  even  by  her  superiors. 
She  was  about  sixteen  when  she  and  her  parents 
came  to  Llansant  turnpike,  and  the  fact  that  her 
father  had  fought  at  Waterloo,  and  that  she  had  been 
bom  in  Brussels  while  the  battle  was  going  on,  lent 
additional  interest  to  her  fine  character.  Wliat  with 
her  cleverness  and  good  looks,  and  Madoc's  stories  of 
his  soldiering  days,  it  us  no  wonder  that  Llansant 
turnpike  had  been,  and  indeed  still  was,  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  young  folk  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  could  not  leave  father  and  mother  while  danger 
threatens  them,  dear  Miss  Rose,"  was  Egain  s  reply  to 
her  friend's  invitation.  *'  Besides,  no  one  will  liarm 
mc.  The  sick  were  Christ's  care  when  on  earth,  and 
He  still  watches  over  us  from  His  home  above.  But 
might  I  say  a  little  word  to  you,  Miss  Rose/acA  /*" 
"A  thousand,  dear  Egain,"  answered  Rose,  tenderly. 


But  Egain's  colour  came  and  went,  and  her  bretth 
grew  short  as  she  strove  to  say  this  "  little  wori' 
At  last  she  breathed  it  low,  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

''They  say  Mr.  Alfred  Johnnes  wants  to  many 
you.     Is  it  true  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Egain." 
"  You  will  not  accept  him  ?  " 

"  I  tliink  not ;  I  hope  not — but 

"  You  do  not  love  him  ?  Dear  child,  say  yon  do 
not  I " 

No,  Egain,  but- 


—  You  must  not  telL  1  have 
been  warned  by  Rebecca  that  if  I  do  not  many  him 
my  father  will  be  made  to  suffer." 

The  thin  hand  was  removed  from  before  Egains 
soft,  dark  eyes,  and  the  eyes  were  fixed  on  Rose. 

"Put  your  trust  in  God,"  she  said.     "Wc,  too, 
have  been  warned.     You  need  fear  neither  evil  men 
nor  evil  spirits  if  you  look  to  Him  alone.    Bat  not 
with  a  half  faith.    Let  us  pray  together  for  perfect 
trust" 

She  drew  the  screen  closer  to  her  bed,  and  chuped 
her  hands,  while  Rose  knelt  down.  She  then  offered 
up  a  prayer  to  the  Most  High  for  the  gift  of  a  perfert 
and  childlike  faith  in  Him  and  His  dear  Son,  and  iu 
their  guidance  and  protection.  Then  she  entreated 
that  any  one  who  had  worked,  or  might  work  than 
ill,  should  repent  {Aid  receive  pardon  from  God  for 
his  ofTences,  and  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  tliat  trespass  against  us,"  she  added,  in 
conclusion,  and  Rose  said,  "  Amen." 

"  Now  you  can  go  forth  and  do  and  say  what  yon 
know  to  be  right,"  she  said,  solenmly,  as  Bose  bent 
over  her.  "  I  feel  that  he  is  waiting  for  yoo.  I 
know  what  he  will  say,  and  how  he  will  say  it ;  bat 
you  are  too  pure,  too  good,  too  innocent^  and  yoong 
for  such  as  he." 

Tears  filled  the  soft  brown  eyes,  and  as  Bose  took 
her  departure  they  were  uplifted  in  snpplicatuo. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ROSE   TEMPTED    AGAIK. 

As  Egain  suspected,  Alfred  Johnnes  wm  lying  is 
wait  for  Rose,  but  not,  as  usual,  on  the  h]^  na«i 
He  had  discovered,  to  his  annoyance,  that  she  avoid«^ 
him,  so  he  had  taken  the  short  cut  to  the  Idw,  10* 
was  in  hiding  amongst  some  trees  in  the  mesdon*^ 
She  was  congratulating  herself  on  having  maf^ 
from  him  w^hilo  actually  following  in  his  footst^ 
He,  however,  contrived  to  meet  her  as  if  by  acdden^ 
turned  with  her,  and  began  to  question  her  jocolin! 
concerning  her  midnight  watch  of  the  previons  even 
ing,  to  which  it  may  be  remembered  allusicNi  ^^ 
made  when  he  took  supper  at  Llynhafod.  She  repli*" 
gravely  that  it  luul  ended  in  disappointment,  ss  ^ 
had  not  seen  the  White  Lady.  She  made  no  nd* 
tion  either  of  Rebecca  or  Major  FaithfulL  She  •* 
that  he  laughed  somewhat  unpleasantly,  and  ^ 
expression  of  his  countenance  almost  alanned  bffi 
for  the  handsome  bold  face  could  look  fierce  vA 
sinister  on  occasion.    He  put  seveiml  pertinent  qMi* 
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tions,  which  made  her  fancy  he  most  have  heard  of 
Llewellen  8  capture  hy  the  soldiers ;  but  she  evaded 
them. 

Before  they  reached  the  lake  he  began  the  dreaded 
sabject,  by  asking  her  what  she  had  meant  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  by  her  allusion  to  Egain.  The  ques- 
tion seemed  to  allay  her  perturbation,  for  she  remem- 
bered her  late  interview  witli  Egain,  and  the  poor 
gill's  advice  and  prayer.  She  answered  him  quietly 
and  with  some  spirit. 

**  Did  yon  not  once  promise  to  marry  Egain,  and 
bave  you  not  deceived  her  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Egain  !  Madoc  the  corporaVs  daughter.  A  gate- 
keeper and  a  common  soldier  I  That  is  a  strange 
({Qestion  to  ask  of  one  who  has,  at  least,  some  x>i^- 
temions  to  being  a  gentleman,**  he  replied,  with  an 
avomption  of  nonchalance. 

**  Egain  is  handsome,  and  in  herself  almost  a  lady, 
and  yon  were  always  with  her  when  you  were  both 
ywmg.' 

*'  Yoong !  I  hope  I  am  young  stilL  I  am  only — 
vdl— three  or  four  years  turned  of  thirty.  Do  you 
nppose,  Miss  Mervyn,  that  I  ever  thought  of  marry- 
iflg  Egain!" 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  you  made  her  believe  you 
voild  marry  her  it  was  the  same  thing.  As  my 
notker  says,  men  have  much  to  answer  for  when 
tkey  trifle  with  girls,  and  we  shall  all  have  to  give 
an  account" 

"  Ha  I  ha  !  The  AVhite  Rose  turned  preacher  1 
Play  continue  your  sermon.  I  will  listen  as  long  as 
H  laata,  be  it  for  an  hour.  But  did  Egain  tell  you  I 
wer  ptomiBed  to  marry  her  T  " 

"No;  but  I  am  equally  well  assured  that  you 
£d,  and  this  is  why  I  refused  to  listen  to  you  the 
<>ther  day.  Egain's  mind  was  as  ill  at  ease  as  her 
Wy  for  a  long  time,  though  now  she  has  found 
peace,  not  the  peace  which  man  could  give  her,  but 
a  dinne  peace  that  springs  from  forgiving  and  being 
'ofpTen." 

RoR  fixed  her  penetrating  grey  eyes  on  Alfred 
Johmiea,  and  his  fell  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a 
"^(iBait  The  next  he  said  with  a  jesting  laugh, 
I  am  really  very  glad  that  she  should  be  so 
■■"•Mt  She  used,  I  remember,  to  have  a  will  and 
^^^  of  her  own.  But  this  can  have  nothing  to  do 
^yoB  or  me.  You  have  been  imposed  on  by  some 
•■^pung  person,  for  nothing  beyond  a  boy  and  girl 
'■**»ttwi8c  ever  passed  between  the  corporal's  girl 
lidinc.- 

The  corporaFs  girl !  "  repeated  Rose,  indignantly. 

%un  n  Egain !    She  was  nearly  as  old  as  I  am 

vien  ahe  came  to  Llansant,  and  you  are  four  years 

■^KBior.    I  was  a  child  in  those  days,  and  yet  I  re- 

Member  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  your  love  for  her.** 

"We!     How  can  you  profime  the  word?"  he 

^'^^bunied,  so  vehemently  that  the  woods  and  hills 

*^ttad  to  echo  it,  and  Rose  hnrried  on  until  they 

^^*thed  the  lake.    "  You  shall  not  escape  me  again 

*^  yon  give  me  some  better  auBver"  he  added, 

detuning  her. 


She  did  not  like  the  expression  of  his  face  or  his 
imperious  manner,  and  Rebecca's  threat  returned  to 
her  mind.  But  this  was  succeeded  by  a  recollection  of 
Egain,  and  she  gained  courage  for  decision.  She  said 
she  was  going  to  see  Silly  Shanno  at  the  Abbey,  and 
that  she  could  not  be  delayed.  Again  he  walked  by 
her  side,  renewing  his  offer,  and  his  protestations 
concerning  Egain.  She  allowed  him  to  jHmr  out 
what  she  considered  a  great  deal  of  impertinent  non- 
sense, until  she  nearly  reached  the  ruin,  then  fdie 
paused,  and  said,  as  politely  and  calmly  as  she  could 
— "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnnes,  for  what  you  are  so 
good  as  to  say  to  me,  but  I  hope  you  will  never 
repeat  it,  as  I  cannot  accept  your  offer.  I  could 
never  be  your  wife." 

"Your  father  wishes  it.  He  has  given  his  con- 
sent," he  cried.  "  I  will  never  give  you  up.  Beware 
how  you  refuse  me,  for  I  have  much  in  my  power. 
If  this  is  Egain's  doings  she  shall  suffer  for  it. 
Everybody  shall  suffer."  He  was  beside  himself,  and 
did  not  know  what  he  was  saying,  or  indeed  what  he 
was  doing,  for  he  seized  Rose's  arm  almost  rou^y, 
and  si>oke  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  His  loud  tones 
reached  Silly  Shanno,  who  appeared  at  her  door  in 
the  ruin,  and  perceiving  the  disputants,  for  such  they 
really  had  become,  advanced  to  meet  them.  She 
was  much  adorned,  having  covered  her  hat  with  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers. 

"Alfred  Johnnes,  give  me  a  shilling.  Where  is 
Egain  ?  Did  you  drown  her  that  time  I  saw  you  by 
the  lake  T  Ha  I  ha  !  It  was  there.  Look  you  I 
just  there  by  tlie  rose-tree  I  You  threw  her  into  the 
lake.  Poor  Egain  1  She  is  crossed  in  love,  like 
Silly  Shanno.  You  will  not  cast  the  White  Rose 
into  the  lake  I  Come  here.  White  Rose.  Betieve 
him  not.  Give  me  a  shilling,  Alfred  Johnnes,  and  I 
promise  not  to  tell." 

Rose  glanced  at  Johnnes,  whose  face  grew  red 
with  suppressed  passion.  He  had  released  her,  and 
moved  to  a  little  distance,  so  that  she  stood  midway 
between  him  and  Shanno. 

"Mad  fool  1  What  does  she  mean  ?  "  ho  exclaimed. 
"  I  will  indict  her  for  a  nuisance,  and  have  her  put 
in  an  asylum." 

"  No,  no  1 "  shrieked  Shanno,  running  to  Rose  for 
protection,  and  falling  at  her  feet,  for  the  word 
"  Asylum  "  sufficed  to  throw  her  into  a  paroxysm  of 
terror. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Shanno.  Father  will  protect 
you,"  said  Rose,  laying  her  hand  on  the  poor  woman's 
shoulder,  and  looking  at  Johnnes  reproachfully. 

"  Father  will  soon  require  some  one  to  protect  him, 
if  his  daughter  does  not  take  care,"  nmttered  Johnnes, 
savagely.  "  Good  day.  Miss  Mervyn.  If  you  change 
your  mind,  as  you  may,  be  good  enough  to  lot  me 
know.  And  you.  Silly  Shanno,  who  are  more  cun- 
ning thiLn  mad,  take  care  how  you  behave  in  future.** 

He  took  off  his  hat  ironically  to  the  toll  girl  and 
the  crouched  woman  she  was  protecting,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  sight  among  the  ferns,  grasses,  and  wild  roses 
that  covered  the  sward  beneath  the  trees.     Shanno 
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rose  slowly  to  look  after  him,  then,  with  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  beckoned  Rose  into  her  strange  dwelling. 
She  was  no  sooner  there,  however,  than  she  forgot 
Alfred  Johnnes  ;  and  all  Rose's  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  her  strange  words  concerning 
him  and  Egain  were  fruitless.  It  was  always  so.  A 
gleam  of  memory  would  shine  for  a  moment,  and 
then  totally  disappear. 

While  this  was  passing  on  one  side  of  the  lake, 
Mr.  Merv^Ti  had  been  watching  on  the  other.  He 
saw  that  Rose  did  not  make  use  of  the  coracle,  and 
that  she  was  not  alone.  He  partly  recognised  her 
companion,  and  hoped  that  a  better  understanding 
had  been  reached  between  them,  and  that  they  might 
come  to  Llynhafod  an  engaged  pair.  Seeing  them 
separate,  however,  on  the  appearance  of  Silly  Shanno, 
he  walked  to  meet  Rose  bv  the  lake.  She  soon 
joined  him,  for  she  left  Shanno  when  she  saw  that 
she  was  tranquillised.  He  asked  at  once  if  Alfred 
Johnnes  had  not  been  with  her,  and  she  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Perceiving  that  she  was  much  agi- 
tated, he  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  inquired  the 
reason.  She  told  him  briefly  of  the  renewed  proposal, 
and  her  refusal.  He  looked  angry  and  vexed,  but 
did  not  reproach  her,  because  he  saw  that  she  had 
been  in  some  way  terrified. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  a  respectable 
match  than  continue  this  ridiculous  govcmessing  at 
Manorsant?"  he  asked.  "  You  see  I  have  nothing  but 
my  blessing  to  leave  any  of  you,  which  w«a8  pretty 
nearly  all  that  my  father  left  me,  and  what  little  came 
to  me  besides  I  have  sunk  in  farming,  which  doesn't 
pay  unless  you  are  bred  and  bom  a  farmer,  which  1 
was  not.  And  now  Llewellen  turns  restive  about  his 
profession,  your  mother  tells  me.  She  never  rested 
until  he  went  to  college,  and  after  all  he  won't  be 
a  parson.  Serve  her  right,  I  say.  Whatever  you  do. 
Rose,  never  marry  for  love.     Sure  to  turn  out  badly." 

"  What  else  should  one  marry  for,  father  ? "  asked 
Rose. 

"  For  a  home,  a  settlement,  ease,  and,  I  suppose,  a 
companion ;  though  I  won't  insist  upon  the  latter. 
Johnnes  has  all  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  I 
advise  you  to  change  your  mind  before  it  is  too  late." 

Rose  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  father,  as  she  answered 
him  slowly,  thoughtfully,  deferentially. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  dear  father,  that  I  should 
have  case  ?^  In  the  first  place  he  is  not  a  religious 
man  ;  in  the  second  he  has  been  faithless  to  other 
girls  ;  in  tlie  third  he  is  not  a  good  son.  Would  such 
a  man  make  a  good  husband  ?  " 

"  Rose,  you  are  too  old  for  your  years,"  returned 
Mervyn,  avoiding  the  searching,  almost  painful  look 
of  his  daughter.  "  One  can't  have  everything  in  this 
world,  you  know.     I  haven't,  at  any  rate." 

"  But  you  have  a  true  and  pious  wife,  dear  father; 
one  who  could  never  stoop  to  a  mean  or  dishonour- 
able action.  If  I  ever  marry  I  should  wish  to  say  as 
much  for  my  husband" 

"  Then  I  hope  he  >^ill  be  in  your  Gwn  rank  of  life, 


and  not  be  as  reserved  and  shut  up  as  an 
Johnnes  and  you  are  equals,  and  whatever 
may   be   he  is   outspoken    and    honest,"  m 
Mervyn,  his  temper  rising. 

Rose  knew  too  well  what  this  temper 
pursue  the  subject  farther.  She  longed  to  t 
slie  was  grieved  to  annoy  him,  but,  like  her 
she  often  took  refuge  in  silence  when  speed] 
:  have  been  less  aggravating.  She  did  so  now 
displeased  her  father.  He  thought  she  waa  o1 
■  when  she  was  only  perplexed,  so  he  let  her  ar 
and  strode  away  from  her  with  the  words,  "All 
arc  either  mules  or  magpies.  You  either  stan 
or  else  you  chatter  one  to  death." 

"  Indeed,  father "  began  Rose;  but  he  1 

appeared  while  the  words  were  on  her  lips. 

She  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  ideas  of  1 
and  wondering  why  men  and  women  were  so 
nistic.     As  she  entered  the  garden  she  met  Ji 
had  even  a  less  good  opinion  of  them  than  her 
He  had  a  broken  trowel  in  his  hand 

"  Ha,  Jim,  what  will  mother  say  ?  Her  fa 
trowel,"  she  remarked. 

"  Husht   you,    miss  fach !     I'll  just  put  i 
Mistress  will  be  better  content  if  nlie  think 
broken  it  herself,"  was  Jim's  ready  reply,  as  h 
the   iron   into   a   flower  bed,   and   laid   the 
near  it. 

"  But,  Jim,  it  will  be  a  story " 

"  Never  you  mind,  miss,  if  it  do  satisfy  n 
I  am  not  likely  to  trouble  her.  Master,  he  is 
enough  for  one  'ooman.  But  look  you,  Misi 
he  will  be  getting  into  trouble  witli  Rebecca 
talking  against  her.  He  do  speak  out  like  a 
as  you  are  taking  from  the  cow  and  can't « 
you  are  pouring  a  pail  of  milk  down  her  throa 

"And   very  cruel  it  is,  Jim,  to  separate 
and  child." 

"  He,  he  !  There  's  for  you.  Miss  Rose  !  I 
are  not  understanding  !  Master,  he  do  set  1 
against  Rebecca  now  because  she  carry  y 
Marry  you  Johnnes  Glynglfis,  and  maybe  b 
helping  master.  Take  you  him  quick,  whi 
willing.  Say  *  Yes '  to-day,  for  fear  he  say  * '. 
morrow." 

"  Really,  Jim,  I  wish  you  would  mind  yoi 
afiairs.  What  can  you  know  either  of  Reb 
Mr.  Johnnes  ?  " 

Jim  gave  an  inexpressible  wink,  pointed  "s 
thumb  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  walked 
rately  out  of  the  garden.  This  was  caused 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Mervyn  beneath  the  porch 
plexed  Rose  joined  her,  and  lost  no  time  in 
her  what  had  passed  between  Alfred  Johns 
herself,  as  well  as  what  her  father  had  said 
She  had  the  comfort  of  being  assured  tb 
mother  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  match  i 
though  she  did  not  say  much,  lest  she  should 
to  be  advising  Rose  againt  her  father's  wishes 

{To  he  oonJtinuei.) 


NEW  LIGHT  FROM  AN  OLD  LAMP. 
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LIGHT  FROM  AN  OLD  LAMP ;  OR,  MODERN  READINGS  OF  ANCIENT 

FABLES. 


^  ARE  old  iEsop  I  His  pleasant  and  power- 
ful little  apologues  are  as  familiar  in 
men*8  earsas  household  words.  Formore 
thana  score  of  centuries  they  have  defied 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  and  are  read 
every  land  and  by  every  race.  i£sop,  like 
le,  wrote  not  for  an  age  only,  but  for  all 
his  immortal  fables  contain  many  a  "  moral  ** 
ge  we  live  in,  and  the  lives  we  lead.  My 
a,  with  what  diligence  and  success  I  may,  to 
he  old  and  well-tried  lamp  of  the  ancient 
ler,  and  to  fling  the  light  ef  a  few  new  and 
le  **  morals  "  on  the  pathways  of  modem  life. 

UNDED  GOAT  ;  OR,  "HE  IS  WISE  THAT 'S 
TIMELY  WARY." 

t  's  done  can*t  be  undone,"  is  an  easy-going 
and  is  often  very  flippantly  quoted.  Yet 
well  make  every  doer  cautious  as  to  the 

of  the  work  he  takes  in  hand.  "  MalHng 
of  a  bad  job  **  is  undoubtedly  the  best  policy 
e  circumstances,  but  it  would  have  been 
1  had  the  bad  job  been  averted  by  the  inter- 
if  a  little  timely  thought  It  is  poor  consola- 
catastrophe  to  say,  "  It  is  no  use  crying  over 
k ; '  that  suggests  the  thought  that  a  little 
nigfat  have  kept  it  in  the  pitcher,  and  kept 
er  whole.  "  You  may  have  a  muckle  wish, 
ma  mend  the  dish.**  "  It  *8  hard  to  bring  back 
n  its  track  ; "  and  when  the  shot  is  fired,  it 
ike  a  clever  man  to  check  the  bullet  It  is 
lefore  to  be  clear  about  the  results  before  the 
thrown  or  the  trigger  drawn.  So  teaches 
this  fable, 
t  having  strayed  from  its  companions,  the 

tried  to  bring  it  back  again.  By  calling 
itling,  he  could  make  no  impression  on  it ;  so 
r  a  stone  which  struck  the  goat  on  the  horn 
ke  it  Alarmed  at  what  he  had  done,  he 
>  the  wounded  animal  not  to  tell  hb  master, 
ost  foolish  of  goatherds,**  was  the  reply,  "  my 
ikt  tell  the  story  though  I  should  not  utter  a 

ee  it  was  easy  enough  to  break  the  horn,  but 
ither  thing  to  mend  it.  The  lad  would  gladly 
en  his  supper  to  have  undone  the  blow. 

But  vain  regret  did  never  jet 

Amend  our  past  offences ; 
Who  wxmiglj  set  must  face  the  fact 

And  take  the  oonsequenoea. 

/  kadnH  is  always  getting  into  trouble,  be- 
B  acts  fint  and  thinks  afterwards.  If  all 
••  twioe,  even  fools  might  be  wise,  for  they 
^tm  a  dumoe  of  repairing  the  blunders  of 
•todaya.  But  yesterdays  are  like  lucifer 
,  m  tfast  tli0j  can  only  be  used  once ;  and. 


like  them,  if  they  fail  of  service,  are  thrown  away. 
The  wise  man  is  cautious  of  to-day,  and  so  his 
yesterdays,  like  rose-leaves,  are  fragrant  after  death. 
"  Measure  twice  and  cut  once,**  for  the  journey  of 
scissors  and  knife  leaves  foot-marks  that  are  not 
easily  rubbed  out  The  goat-herd  followed  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  but  he  found,  like  many 
others,  that  that  is  a  leader  not  to  be  trusted.  What 
is  done  in  a  hurry  often  ends  in  a  worry ;  and  when 
that  will  end  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  on  ihe  sand  with 
the  point  of  your  walking  stick,  but  it  is  a  very 
difierent  business  to  carve  in  stone  with  a  mason*s 
chisel ;  it  is  so  much  easier  there  to  cut  in  than  to 
put  out  Thinking  is  like  writing  on  a  slate — 
easily  effaced.  Doing  uses  indelible  ink.  Leit  us  be 
careful  to  make  fair  copy,  therefore ;  so  that  both 
character  and  contents  may  win  the  Master's  approval 
when  the  day  of  inspection  comes. 

Doubtless  the  boy  in  the  fable  was  very  angry ; 
but  **  he  has  wit  at  will,  who  when  he  *s  angry  holds 
him  still ;  **  for  then,  of  all  times,  it  is  needful  to  pull 
up  a  while  until  reason  takes  the  reins  again.  Break- 
ing an  egg  is  so  easy  that  a  child  may  do  it ;  but 
once  done,  who  can  mend  it  Anger  leads  to  a  good 
deal  of  breakage ;  and  that  is  marred  in  a  moment 
which  may  not  be  mended  in  a  month,  though  it 
may  be  mourned  for  a  year.  Up-hill  or  down  dale, 
browsing  or  sleeping,  through  summer  and  winter, 
the  maimed  goat  bore  perpetual  witness  of  one 
thoughtless  deed.     Leam  the  lesson — 

**  Think  with  oare  before  the  act 
Twill  save  70a  care  behind  the  fact" 

Above  all,  remember  the  unfailing  record ;  and  see 
to  it  that  its  pages  wUl  bear  investigation  when  the 
light  of  eternity  makes  all  clear.  A  grain  of  prudence 
is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  repentance.  Smiles  in  the 
morning  are  dearly  paid  for  by  tears  at  night  "  I  *m 
sorry  I  did  it  **  neither  restores  the  horn  nor  hides  the 
scar. 

Daj  and  ni^rht  then,  do  the  right  then ; 

Heed  nor  han  nor  plaudit 
Be  thou  wise ;  then  thine  the  prize,  when 
Comes  the  final  audit 

THE  FARMER'S   LEGACY;  OR,  "THRIFT  IS  GOOD 

REVENUE.- 

"The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,**  says 
Solomon  the  wise,  and  this  is  only  one  of  a  multitude 
of  golden  proverbs  which  he  has  left  on  record  to 
impress  upon  Ids  readers  the  salutaiy  truth  that 
**  honest  pains  bring  certain  gains,"  and  that  indnatiy 
is  the  trae  philosopher's  stone.  "  If  you  would  thrive, 
go  to  and  strive,**  for  the  "  deeper  the  ploughing;  the 
heavier  the  mowing,**  because  erf  the  denser  wealth  of 
ripened  com.  i£sop  the  wise  teaches  us  the  same 
lesson  in  this  admirable  fable. 

A  fitfmer  being  on  the  point  ol  death,  and  wishing 
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THE  QUIVER. 


to  show  hia  sons  the  way  to  saxxem  in  fiUTnuig,  oiUeA 
them  to  him,  tmd  said,  "My  children,  I  am  bow 
departing  from  thiu  life,  bnt  all  that  I  have  to  leave 
you  yon  will  find  in  the  vineyard."  Aa  soon  as 
the  old  man  was  dead,  the  aons,  Buppodng  that  he 
referred  to  some  hidden  treasure,  act  to  work  with 
their  spades  and  plouf^ha,  and  every  impleuieut  that 
was  at  band,  and  turned  up  the  soil  over  and  over 
again.  They  found,  indeed,  no  treasure  ;  but  the 
^'i^ea,  strengthened  and  improved  by  this  thorough 
tillage,  yielded  a  finer  vintage  than  they  had  ever 
yielded  before,  and  more  than  repaid  the  young 
husbandmen  for  all  their  trouble. 

The  fact  is  that  industry  is  in  itself  a  treasuTe,  and 
{Hvduces  gold  at  wilL  At  first  the  yonng  fellowa  in 
tbe  fable  did  not  read  their  father's  riddle.  They 
fondly  thought,  like  many  another  foolish  snitM-  for 
fortune's  favoura,  that  they  should  suddenly  hap  upon 
aome  hidden  store  of  gold.  But  gold  in  a  heap  is 
Itard  to  find,  and  bad  to  keep,  and  generally  brings 
its  discoverer  more  harm  than  good.  Gold  they  got 
at  test,  bnt  it  came  in  the  shape  of  grapes,  bigger  in 
buDch,  greater  in  quantity,  better  in  quality,  because 
of  the  downright  and  continuous  hard  work  they 
hod  brought  to  bear.  There  lies  the  moral  "  By 
mattock  and  spade  the  farmer  'a  repaid.  That  is  to 
say  the  one"strikeB  oil," as  our  aphoristic  Transatlantic 
cousins  say,  and  the  other  "  digs  brass."  "  Fur  turn- 
ing the  furrow,  there 's  a  harvest  to-morrow  -, "  and 
tbe  deeper  the  farrow  and  the  greater  their  number,  the 
richer  and  greater  the  harvest  will  be.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  BO  many  men,  who  conld  gain  a  fair  and 
profitable  living  by  honest  and  persevering  labour, 
will  waste  their  time,  harass  their  mindti,  and  risk 
their  all  after  that  most  disappointing  of  all  Will-o'- 
the-wisps,  a  "  run  of  good  luck."  Depend  upon  it 
that  "  diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  Inck ; "  and 
though  at  times  it  may  be  tme  that  "  fortune  favours 
the  bold,"  I  am  bold  to  say  that  far  oftener  and  for 
uiore  surely,  fortune  favoura  the  busy,  and  smiles  on 
the  plodders.  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win,"  is  a 
well-wurn  old  saw,  bnt  to  those  who  pin  their  faith 
to  it  may  bo  commended  as  n  pendant  thereto,  "  In 
liaste  to  leap  over  you  may  leap  in."  "  Uoneat 
industiy   aleepe   o'  nights,"  but  the  pillow   of  the 


speculator  and  the  fortune-hunter  tells  quite  snother 
story.  The  lads  in  the  fable  were  disappointed  it 
first,  but  whiin  tlieir  "  presses  burst  with  new  wise,' 
am.  the  purple  Pactolus  flowed  into  the  wiue-nM 
until  they  brimmed  over,  they  foniul  that  the  iriwlt 
vineyard  was  a  gold-field,  and  that  the  coveted  tns- 
sore  trove  hung  on  the  branches  of  every  vine ;  vbik 
equally  precious  health  and  strength  had  come  in 
good  increase  to  the  deiveie'  limbs.  "  Thrift  is  good 
revenue,"  and  though  shift  may  oocosionally  bring 
more  gold,  it  was  neither  so  pleasant  to  have  nor  n 
good  to  hold.  Let  us  all,  then,  dig  honestly  for 
sovereigns  in  our  own  garden  plot,  and  ask  G«d  to 
the  genial  sunshine  and  the  rain  ;  then,  if  tlie  lr« 
don't  grow  bank-notes  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the 
bank  breaking  or  of  the  wind  blowing  them  awiy, 
but  there  shall  be  a  certainty  of  a  sufficient  windUl, 
and  a  little  to  spare. 

If  the  lads  in  the  fable  had  fonnd  a  treasnre  «i(li- 
out  labour,  it  is  very  likely  tiat  it  wonld  have  bea 
apcnt  in  dissipation  ;  for  "  light  come,  light  go,*  mi 
"  easily  gotten  is  easily  spent."  On  the  other  hsad, 
"  What  is  gotten  with  core  we  arc  mindful  to  Bp*R,' 
for  industry  breeds  economy.  Let  us  learn,  the^ 
the  plain  and  practical  lesson,  "  No  mill,  no  mt*); 
no  sweat,  no  sweet"  Let  ns  be  diligent  in  buniMi; 
for  it  is  onr  business  to  be  diligent,  and  our  advsnt^ 
too.  Id  a  workhouse  in  Hamburg,  it  is  said,  idlcn 
are  punished  by  being  suspended  in  a  basket  sbm 
the  tables,  ao  that  they  can  see  and  smell  the  thiufi 
provided  for  the  industrious,  but  are  not  allowed  M 
taste  them.  If  this  were  universal  there  would  h 
a  wonderful  saving  of  provisions  ;  but  it  would  be  ■ 
rare  thing  for  the  basket-makers.  "  An  idle  mu,' 
says  Geofirey  Chaucer,  "  is  like  a  house  that  hath  w 
walls,  the  devils  enter  in  on  every  side."  InitM^ 
tlien,  of  waiting  for  something  to  tnra  up,  let  ni  f» 
and  turn  up  something ;  and  be  sure  that  the  gfde 
of  industry  will  make  our  little  garden-plot  like  tbe 
"land  of  Uavilah,  where  there  is  gold."  This  istne 
also  of  aU  moral  vineyards.  Whoso  labours  to  tetan 
human  sorrow  and  enlarge  human  joy,  toiling  is  ills 
cause  of  charity  and  carrying  good  to  others,  ahsll  M 
that  richest  of  all  treasure-troves,  "  The  joy  of  dojig 


"LET    US    GO    ON." 


CHAPTER  I. 
_|-*5T  was  a  dismal  afternoon.     Maggie  was 
1^^    sitting  alone  in  a  very  bare,  bnt  neat 
and  dean  room,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
hands,  crying. 

MiHfortunc  had  followed  misfortune. 

There  was  nothing  coming  in,  and  the  small 

m  which  had  been  saved  from  tho  wreck  of 

a  liappy  home  to  start  her  brother  Harry  and 

e  business  was  dwindling  fast  away. 

1  tiia  ahi^  waa  eloaed  uid  empty.      A  lew 


weeks  before  the  shatters  had  been  down  for  a  ^^^ 
and  Maggie  hod  hung  gay  pieces  of  fancy  work  >■ 
the  large  ugly  window,  and  her  brother  had  carvw 
small  picture -frames  and  made  fancy  baskeU,  « 
anything  else  he  could  think  of,  that  might  to«I* 
customers  to  enter  and  buy.  And  Maggie  has 
purchased  materials  for  more  pretty  work,  and  hs 
hnsy  needle  had  been  going  all  day,  bat  all,  U  i' 
seemed,  to  no  purpose.  Nobody  ever  csme  in  to  IxVi 
the  whole  thing  was  a  failnre  ;  and  snch  a  shop  is  * 
poor  country  village  was  simply  not  wmnted. 


"LET  US  GO  OK" 
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Bd  Maggia  and  Hany  were  alone  in  the  world 
;  they  had  only  themselves  to  depend  upon,  and 
were  lor  a  time  in  real  despair^f orgetting  that 
re  ii^  nine  timeB  out  of  ten,  but  a  step  on 
road  to  suceeas  ;  and  that,  in  sorrow  as  in  joy, 
lie  ekmd  as  in  sunshine,  our  motto  should  be. 


ad  now  Maggie  sighed,  and  lifted  her  head. 
then  she  drew  a  book  to  her,  and,  opening  it, 

<  • 

teh,  hush,  faint  heart  1  Why  this  maj  be  the  chance, 
MThea  things  are  at  the  worst,  to  prove  thy  faith ; 
jook  np,  and  wait  thy  great  deliverance, 
ind  trust  Him  at  the  darkest  unto  death/* 

he  pondered  over  these  words  for  some  time. 

o^"   she  murmured    " '  Hie    great    deliverance ' 

n  an  our  sorrows  will  come  directly  we  are  ready 

it   We  have  only  to  wait  with  patience  ;  and  to 

e  and  trust  while  we  wait— oh,  if  we  could  only 

ao!"    A  little  while  longer  she  sat  in  silence. 

t  Harry  would  soon  be  in,  and  she  must  get  his 

wady. 

Became,  and  the  two  sat  down  together.     They 

i  only  dry  bread  with  their  cups  of  weak  tea, 

i  tike  meal  was  soon  over. 

Maggie  washed  the  cups,  while  Horry  sat  with  a 

ok  before  him.     But  he  was  not  reading.     His  eye 

s  koloBg  inward   into  his  own  sorrowful  young 

vt^  and  he  did  not  see  that  the  page  at  which  be 

d  accidentally  opened,  bore  a  message  for  him. 

tt  at  length  it  caught  his  hitherto  unseeing  gaze. 

8  lead  it  eagerly — "  NH  despefrmdum/* 

And  now  his  sister  came  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

It  k  not  very  cold  this  evening,  Harry,  we  will 

'tkeepthe  fire  in?** 

"No,"  he  returned,  without  Imowing  in  the  least 

tat  the  had  said  to  him.      And  he  looked  up 

^. 

"What  is  it,  Harry?" 

He  pointed  to  the  words  which  had  encouraged 

OL  And  Maggie  read ;  and  was  encouraged  also. 

*V2  dapenmdum.     No,  never.     Every  cloud  has  a 

It«  fimng ;  and  He  who  wove  it  knows  when  to 

^  it  out     So,  after  the  nighty  however  long  or 

^  tiiere  shall  yet  come  a  golden  morning.     Your 

^Wert  powers  are  never  developed  in  prosperity. 

•  •    The  great  Master  passes  you  through  the 

^"^ace  but  to  purify.      The  fire  may  scorch,  but 

^  nerer  consume  you.     He  shall  yet  label  you 

SnegokL*" 

^  then  brother  and  sister  talked  on,  and  laid 

^'iooa  pLuiB,  but  none  seemed  really  feasible. 

I  vooder  what  good  all  this  trouble  is  to  do  us  ?  ** 
^  Hany,  at  last.  "  And  I  wonder  how  it  is  that 
c  eanoot  see  oar  way  out  of  it  ? " 

'Tribulation  worketh  patience,' "  quoted  Maggie. 
^  you  knoWy  Hany,  how  the  flowers  hold  up 
^Iteadfl^  and  how  lovely  they  look  in  the  sunshine 
^  a  sUnm ;  and  we  are  God^  human  flowers. 
^>  ihm,  should  we  fret  at  His  storms,  which  but 
fve  us  to  bear  the  aonahine^  which  will  come  as 


surely  as  it  comes  to  the  flowers  ;  for  does  God  care 
for  the  flowers,  and  will  He  not  much  more  care  for 
us?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Hany,  thoughtfully.  "  1  believe 
that  God  cares  for  us.  But,  I  believe,  too,  that  He 
sends  trials  to  exercise  our  faculties — ^the  faculties  of 
our  minds,  I  mean — and  that  we  ought  to  try,  and 
try  with  all  our  might,  to  find  or  make  a  way  out  of 
our  troubles.  Try,  as  well  as  pray  and  trust,  do  you 
see,  Maggie  ?  " 

''Yes,*'  returned  his  sister,  her  face  brightening. 
"  And  that  reminds  me  of  some  texts  I  looked  out 
to  show  you,  Harry,  dear."  And  she  got  her  Bible, 
and  read,  " '  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth.'  '  Let  him  take  hold  of  My  strength.'  '  I 
would  have  you  without  carefulness,'  '  In  quietness 
and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.'  God  does 
not  tell  us  to  do  what  we  cannot  do,  dear  brother. 
Suppose  we  take  Him  at  His  word,  and  go  on,  step 
by  step,  doing  whatever  is  put  before  us  to  do,  with- 
out carefulness,  taking  hold  of  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  and  having  confidence  in  Him  ?  Let  us  pray 
to  be  able  to  do  this ;  we  need  fear  nothing  then. 
And  we  may  lay  all  that  wearies  us  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  

CHAPTER  XL 

Morning  came.  Brother  and  sister  had  soon  eaten 
their  scanty  breakfast 

"  And  now  let  us  spend  a  few  hours  out  of  doors," 
said  Harry,  "  hunting  for  ideas.  I  declare  I  havent 
one  left,  Maggie.  I  have  thought^  and  thought,  till 
I  can't  think  any  more." 

They  had  nothing  to  do  indoors,  it  was  a  fine 
morning,  and  they  went  out — making  their  way 
leisurely  along  the  narrow  country  lanes,  bordered 
with  ragged  hedgerows,  which  were  just  showing, 
here  and  there,  the  first  young  buds  of  spring. 

"  Everything  seems  to  speak  of  hope  and  promise 
in  the  spring-time,"  observed  Harry,  "  I  feel  happier 
this  morning,  Maggie." 

Three  miles  at  least  they  had  walked,  and  now 
they  were  passing  a  pretty  thatched  cottage  with 
latticed  window,  in  which  were  displayed  some  fine 
new-laid  eggs. 

"Let  us  afibrd  ourselves  one  each  for  dinner, 
Maggie,"  said  her  brother. 

Maggie  agreed,  and  they  went  in  to  make  their 
small  purchase. 

They  found  a  very  pleasant  and  sensible  old  lady 
ready  to  wait  upon  them,  and  she  invited  them  to 
be  seated,  and  to  have  a  glass  of  milk,  observing  that 
the  young  lady  looked  tired. 

Then  she  put  the  eggs  into  a  paper  bag ;  and 
Harry  admired  and  praised  tliem,  saying  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  fine  large  eggs  before. 

This  pleased  the  old  lady,  and  she  asked  if  they 
would  go  out  and  look  at  her  fowls. 

They  went  at  once.  And,  if  Harry  had  praised 
the  eggs,  Maggie  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  say 
enough  in  favour  of  the  fowls,  which  were  evidently 
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the  old  lady's  especial  pride  and  hobby ;  well-kept  and 
eared  for,  and  all  large  and  handsome  of  their  kind. 

"  What  beautiful  creatures  !  **  exclaimed  Maggie. 
"Oh,  how  pleased  I  should  be  with  them,  if  they 
were  mine  I     I  never  saw  such  fowls  !  ** 

"  Ah !  **  returned  the  old  lady,  nodding  with  a 
satisfied  air.  "  And  they  ought  to  do  a  little  credit 
to  their  keep  ;  they  have  everything  they  want,  and 
they  are  fed  as  regularly  as  clockwork.** 

"What  do  you  give  them  to  eat  ?**  inquired  Harry. 
"  Barley,  I  suppose  ?  ** 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  every  day.  Three  times  a  week  I 
give  them  mashed  potatoes,  mixed  with  meal ;  and 
sometimes  they  have  refuse  fat  from  the  butcher's 
shop,  mixed  with  bread  crumbs.  And  I  always  let 
them  out  for  a  run  when  they  are  fed.  And  I  give 
them  all  the  cinder-ashes  I  can  get,  and  all  the  dust 
that  my  niece  Susan  can  sweep  up  out  of  the  lane.** 

Maggie  laughed,  "  Do  they  like  dust  ?  ** 

"Certainly  they  do,  miss,  or  anything  else  that 
will  help  to  digest  their  food.  They  have  no  teeth, 
you  see.** 

There  was  a  little  further  conversation ;  and  Harry 
and  Maggie  discovered  that  these  fowls  formed  the 
old  lady*s  sole  means  of  support,  except  that  she  sold 
a  little  milk. 

They  had  quite  enjoyed  the  half-hour  they  had 
spent  with  her,  and  now,  thanking  her,  and  wishing 
her  good  afternoon,  they  prepared  to  depart. 

"  Susan !  **  they  heard  her  call,  as  she  closed  the 
little  gate  behind  them  ;  "  pick  those  fowls  ready  for 
Mrs.  Thomas.     She  *11  be  sending  soon." 

The  brother  and  sister  walked  home  in  almost 
entire  silence.  Yet  neither  noticed  the  preoccupied 
air  of  the  other.  They  were  thinking  over  what 
they  had  heard.  Could  an  aged  woman  so  easily  earn 
her  own  living,  and  were  they,  young  and  strong — 
boy  and  girl,  or  young  man  and  woman — unable  to 
do  so? 

"We  will  have  dinner  and  tea  in  one,"  said 
Maggie,  as  they  entered  the  house.  "  It  b  nearly 
the  milkman*8  time.** 

But  the  milkman  forgot  to  calL 

"And  he  nearly  always  does  forget,"  remarked 
Maggie.  "  I  suppose  he  thinks  that  I  ought  to  look 
out  for  him.  He  is  a  great  deal  too  independent. 
There  ought  to  be  a  milkman  in  the  place.  That 
would  stir  him  up ;  he  would  not  think  it  so  much 
trouble  to  stop  his  cart  then.  He  would  be  polite 
and  attentive  enough,  I  don*t  doubt" 

Harry  suddenly  jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and 
executed  an  impromptu  dance  round  the  room,  to 
Maggie's  laughing  astonishment  "Our  long  walk 
has  done  yon  good,  Harry,  I  think  ?  " 

"So  it  has.  And — listen,  Maggie.  So  there 
might  be  a  milkman  in  the  place.  And  Fll  be 
thai  one!  There  is  no  shame  in  honest  work.  I 
never  thought  to  be  a  milkman ;  but  as  I  haven't 
anything  to  do,  and  as  a  milkman  is  wanted  ;  surely, 
in  supplying  all  the  little  crying  babies  and  children 
with  milk  I  shaU  constittite  a  more  useful  member 


of  society  than  at  present,  when  I  am  of  no  use  tt 
alL" 

Maggie  looked  at  him  for  a  moment ;  and  then 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  That  is  my  brave  good 
brother."  And  after  another  pause,  she  added,  "And 
what  shall  I  do  ?  Re-open  the  shop,  and  sell  ptettr 
little  pats  of  butter,  and  milk,  and  cream,  insteid  of 
fancy  work  ?  And  shall  I  keep  fowls  Ilka  that  detr 
old  lady,  Harry  ?  I  know  she  woold  help  me  with 
good  advice  to  begin  with.  And  perhapa  she  wwld 
show  me  how  to  make  batter.  What  do  joa  ny  (a 
the  idea  ?  We  could  buy  a  few  fowls  to  b^gia  with, 
and  you  could  make  a  place  for  them.  And  ov 
back  garden  would  be  of  m(»e  use  to  us  than  it  hu 
ever  been  yet  And  what  with  batter,  and  tggt,  ud 
fowls,  and  milk,  we  should  make  qoite  a  diow  h  our 
shop ! " 

Harry  showed  by  his  face  that  the  plan  ;kiied 
him. 

"We  have  got  some  money  left  fti,  UtfigK, 
thanks  to  your  good  management ;  yai^  I  tUak 
perhaps  we  might  set  up  shopkeeping  agiia.  Aid 
we  will  persevere  this  time  ;  and  then,  moat  KMff  ii 
time,  we  shall  make  a  good  business  of  it ;  lot  I  led 
sure  that  it  is  just  such  a  shop  as  is  wasted  b  the 
place.    I  wonder  we  never  thought  of  it  befoNi" 

"And  now  what  is  the  fint  step  to  be  tikn?* 
inquired  impulsive  Maggie. 

"  To  lay  our  plans,  and  to  ask  God  to  UsMtei.' 
answered  Harry,  quietly ;  "  nothing  is  beneath  ffii 
kind  notice  ;  and  then  we  might  go  to>monow  mm- 
ing  to  see  that  old  lady  again.  And  yoa  mi^t  mifm 
about  your  fowls,  and  I  about  the  milk  I  wait  to 
buy.  Oh,  I  feel  hopeful  now,  Maggie,  more  k>  thn  I 
have  done  at  all ! " 

{To  be  continued.) 
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42.  What  is  known  as  "  Absalom's  Place  ?  ' 

43.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  that  it  WM  geM- 
rally  believed  by  the  people  that  the  Mesriah  vwU 
be  able  to  work  miracles. 

44.  By  what  means  did  the  Scribes  and  BunMi 
try  to  catch  Jesus  in  his  talk  ? 

45.  From  what  country  do  we  hear  fiist  of  the 
existence  of  horses  ? 

46.  What  noted  person  is  mentioned  as  biTiflg 
dwelt  at  Mount  Ephraim  T 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  M. 

31.  Compare  Prov.  iii.  11,  12,  and  Heb.  ziL  8|  & 

32.  They  were  taken  outside  the  camp  to  be  hatd 
(Heb.  xiii.  11). 

33.  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waten,  for  thm 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days  "  (Eodes.  xi  1). 

34.  Eccles.  viiL  6,  7. 

35.  Jotham,  during  the  time  that  bis  lather  Uink 
was  a  leper  (2  Kings  xv.  5). 

36.  The  words  of  St  Paul  in  his  EfHstle  to  Ita 
in  which  he  specially  warns  servants  against  the  ^ 
of  purloining  (Titus  iL  10). 
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Tht  TiUaHO  atnet  Uy  white, 
iad  «Ule  the  vlflot  night  boon  p«WM>il, 
U  tha  Mrth  bom  aigfat ; 


It  wrapped  the  worn  world  in 
It  blotted  ent  the  1mm  ; 

Age  and  decay  hefeie  it  bowed, 
Death  hninbly  hid  hia  &w& 
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But  Imman  crime,  and  want,  and  woe, 
And  ignorance  black  as  niglit, 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  pure  white  snow 
Can  never  hide  from  sight 


Ah  me  !  ah  me  1  if  it  could  be 
(Goil  grant  some  time  it  may  !) 

That  the  fair  white  snow  of  purity 
Should  blot  them  out  for  aye  ! 


G.  W. 


LABOURERS  IN  THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT,  AUTHOR  OF  "OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  RETIRED  LIFE,"  ETC. 

n.-REFORMATORY  AGENCIES. 


HRISTIANITY  is,  in  its  very  essence, 
the  revelation  of  Gk>d  with  us,  trium- 
phing over  our  sins  and  weaknesses, 
and  establishing  within  us  the  Divine 
nature,  in  whose  image  we  were 
created.  Its  most  significant  phrase,  the  "  new 
birth,"  is  redolent  of  this  re-vitalising  power.  It 
calls  "  out  of  darkness  into  a  marvellous  light." 

But  Jesus  Christ  himself  described  His  king- 
dom as  like  a  little  leaven,  though  in  time 
it  should  leaven  the  whole  lump.  It  was  long 
before  the  "  mind  of  Christ  "  penetrated  the  in- 
tricacies of  social  entanglements,  which  it  will 
only  thoroughly  permeate  when  God's  will  is  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Though  Jesus  Christ's 
own  mission  had  been  "  to  save  sinners,"  yet  it 
was  long  before  the  communities  of  His  followers 
began  to  recognise  that  the  more  any  man  came 
within  that  category,  the  more  distinct  was  their 
duty  towards  him.  There  were  individual  recog- 
nitions of  this  from  the  first  There  is  a  beautiful 
legend  of  the  apostle  John,  which  relates  that  he 
loft  a  tenderly-loved  young  convert  to  the  care  of 
some  fellow-Christians,  who,  shocked  by  some 
waywardnesses  in  the  youth,  drove  him  from 
amongst  them,  so  that  on  the  apostle's  next  visit 
he  found  the  lad  had  sought  refuge  among  bands 
of  robbers,  and  was  given  up  as  incorrigible. 
Wrung  with  grief,  the  aged  disciple  dared  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  pri&oner  by  the  banditti,  that  he  might 
once  more  plead  with  his  friend ;  and,  naturally, 
such  pleading  was  not  in  vain,  and  not  only  the 
young  man  himself,  but  many  of  his  friends,  re- 
pented of  their  evil  ways,  and  returned  to  right 
and  godly  Uving. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant warrings  between  political  parties  and  dog- 
matic creeds,  thousands  of  people,  not  really 
oflfenders  against  any  law  of  Qod,  must  have 
languished  in  European  prisons  in  the  days 
when  prison  was  another  term  for  pandemonium. 
What  those  prisons  were  is  clearly  indicated  by 
some  "  suggestions  for  their  reform  "  offered  in 
1701,  by  a  Committee  of  a  Society  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  English  association  that 
practically  remembered  the  *' prisoners  and  cap- 
tives. From  these  suggestions  we  gather  that 
the  gaolers,   who  purc)iased  their  places,  were 


usually  men  of  bad  character,  who  connived 
at  their  prisoners'  vices,  and  would  for  monqr 
supply  them  with  strong  drink  or  any  omihr 
demoralising  luxury — that  criminals  of  aU  sorts 
were  mixed  together,  and  that  there  was  do 
attempt  made  at  any  religious  service  or  in- 
struction. Very  sound  suggestions  for  the  re- 
medy of  these  evils  were  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee. But  little  notice  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  matter.  Prison  gloom  remained  m- 
brightened  for  at  least  another  quarter  of  a  oeD- 
tury,  when  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Om- 
mons  re-opened  the  inquiry,  and  uneaitlted 
dreadful  histories  of  poor  prisoners  for  debt  pai 
to  lingering  deaths  at  the  cruel  caprice  of  tbor 
gaolers,  and  of  living  men  shut  for  days  in  a 
narrow  cell  with  dead  bodies — a  wretch  naioed 
Bambridge,  warden  of  the  Fleet,  who  had  pur- 
chased his  authority  for  £5,000,  being  partiea- 
larly  notorious  for  these  outrages. 

About  this  time,  in  one  of  the  northen  sab- 
urbs  of  London,  John  Howard  was  born.    Hi: 
mothar  died  in  his  infancy,  and  his  father  wts  < 
retired  merchant,  who  gave  his  boy  a  good  edD 
cation,  and  then  apprenticed  him  to  a  wliole«l< 
grocer,  a  start  in  life  which  in  those  days  oo0 
seven   hundred   pounds.      But  his  father  ^ 
before  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  and  b 
bought  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and,  being  ^ 
delicate  health,  started  on   ContinentaJ  trtfci 
such  as  befitted  a  young  man  of  independtfi 
fortune.     The  first  remarkable  incident  of  his  tf 
was  his  marriage  with  a  widow,  sickly,  plain,  ts^ 
poorly  educated,  and  nearly  old  enongli  to  be  lu 
grandmother.     But  she  had  been  kind  to  liini  0 
illness  and  loneliness,  and  this  was  the  qpai^ 
form  his  gratitude  took.     She  only  survived  ik0 
marriage  three  years,  and  at  her  death  he  bi^ 
up  his  household,  and  again  went  abroad    1^ 
earthquake  of    Lisbon  had   just  electrified  ^ 
Europe,  and  John  Howard  thought  he  wonU  V 
to  alleviate  his  own  sorrows  by  hastening  toMP 
the  sufferers.      On    his  journey   he  was  tik* 
prisoner  by  a  French  privateer.      He  and  » 
fellow  prisoners  were  kept  without  food  or  i|*J 
for  forty  hours,  then  thrown  into  a  duk  ^ 
filthy  dungeon,  into  which  meat  was  thrust  iW* 
they  might  gnaw  as  best  they  could!    U^ 
staying  imder  various  circumataQces  of  mitigi^ 
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in  strndiy  French  towns,  he  was  per- 
bo  return  to  England,  pledging  his  word 
or  to  go  \tack  to  his  captivity  if  a  suit- 
hange  could  not  be  made  for  him,  a  trust 
e  fulfilled  in  the  most  simple  and  matter- 
ray. 

\g  one  of  his  stays  in  England  he  was  nomi- 
leriff  of  Bedford.  With  his  own  experience 
rity  in  his  mind,  he  began  to  visit  prisons, 
I  to  light  all  abuses.  He  found  that 
}  pronounced  innocent  might  remain  in 

l&e,  if  they  could  not  pay  the  gaoler's 
[e  found  prisoners  without  bread,  without 
dthout  beds,  chained  to  the  walls,  dying 
t  of  air.  He  found  felons  and  debtors 
together;  some  of  the  latter  owing  but 
hree  shillings  !  From  Bedford  gaol — the 
?here  John  Bunyan  wrote  his  "  Pilgrim's 
\" — John  Howard  started  on  a  tour  of 
ition  into  the  prisons  of  England  and  of 
Id.  He  subsequently  bore  testimony  on 
ect  before  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of 
ibers  curiously  inquiring  at  whose  expense 
aavelled? 

:esalt  of  these  labours  was  the  passing  of 
Is  through  Parliament  in  1774,  one  abo- 
gaolers'  fees,  and  providing  for  their 
ation  by  a  county  rate,  and  the  other 
g  all  justices  to  see  that  proper  accommo- 
ind  sundry  good  sanitary  arrangements 
dded  in  the  prisons  within  their  jurisdic- 
Howard  caused  these  new  laws  to  be 
in  a  large  character,  and  sent  a  copy  of 
every  warder  and  gaoler  in  the  kingdom. 

this,  Howard  penetrated  into  Conti- 
prisons,  the  Bastille  alone  withholding 
ete  from  his  search,  though  with  an 
boyish  zeal  which  stirs  our  tenderer  love 
quiet  man,  he  once  rang  its  bell,  and 
mto  its  awful  courtyard !     He  reported 

to  be  far  ahead  of  all  Europe  in 
ng  relating  to  penal  law  and  government, 
is  notes  on  this  subject  doubtless  many 
ive  since  been  taken  by  other  countries. 
nan  prisons  he  saw  instruments  of  the 
ratal  torture.  But  nearly  everywhere, 
in  England,  he  found  the  prisoners  em- 
the  Dutch  maxim  being,  ^^Make  them 
and  they  will  be  honest "  In  Switzerland 
d  the  prisons  excellently  kept,  the  dis- 
90od,  the  law  severe,  and  the  prisoners 
M  nwnber. 

id  persevered  in  his  explorations  to  the 
is  life,  and  at  last  died  at  Cherson,  of 
.  the  year  1790.  His  own  last  wish  was 
»  quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial  over 
B,  and  let  me  be  forgotten"  But  Russia 
a  a  public  funeral,  and  England  raised 
lonmrent  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
t  five-and-twenty  years  afterwards  his 
18  followed  up  by  the  Quakeress  Elizabeth 


Fry,  who  laboured  chiefly  among  her  own  sex. 
She  overcame  their  rude  indifference  by  her  pity 
for  the  poor  little  children  she  found  among  them, 
and  for  whom  she  planned  a  simple  scheme  of 
instruction,  in  which  the  women  themselves  soon 
asked  to  be  included.  In  eighteen  months'  time 
order  and  industry  had  replaced  the  old  yells  and 
fights,  and  the  women  had  made  twenty  thousand 
articles  of  clothing  for  the  supply  of  the  convict 
settlements.  When  parties  of  prisoners  departed 
for  Botany  Bay,  Mrs.  Fry  went  with  them,  sup- 
plied them  with  needlework  to  occupy  them 
during  their  voyage,  and  held  a  little  religious 
service  with  them  on  ship-board.  She  died  at 
Ramsgate,  in  1843,  having  laboured  in  prisons  at 
home  and  abroad  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Both  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  were 
people  of  wealth,  influence,  and  leisure.  Beside 
these  earliest  workers  for  the  lost  must  be  put 
the  name  of  one  who  remembered  the  prisoner 
while  she  had  to  work  hard  for  her  daily  bread 
Sarah  Martin  was  only  a  poor  country  dress- 
maker, and  yet  for  years  she  set  aside  a  portion 
of  her  time  to  teach  and  comfort  the  prisoners  in 
the  gaol  of  her  town  of  Norwich. 

But  from  the  period  of  Howard's  work  the 
world  had  been  full  of  divers  efforts  in  a  similar 
direction.  In  1788,  one  Robert  Young  made  a 
great  step  towards  checking  the  tide  of  vice  and 
misery  by  taking  into  consideration  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  children  of  criminals.  He  opened 
four  little  houses  at  Hackney,  one  after  the  other, 
for  their  reception  and  shelter.  This  was  followed, 
in  1813,  by  Falk's  similar  institution  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  by  many  more,  both  abroad  and  in 
England,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  at 
Mettray,  near  Tours,  France,  and  that  at  Redhill, 
Surrey,  which  was  opened  in  1849,  in  pursuance 
of  Robert  Young's  plans.  Into  these  institutions, 
which,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  now  number  nearly 
seventy,  are  received  children  of  vicious  parents, 
children  already  convicted  of  petty  crimes,  or 
children  who  have  been  reared  among  surround- 
ings so  bad  as  to  unfit  them  for  ordinary  orphan 
homes. 

In  1815  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  instituted 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  for  the  classification 
and  employment  of  prisoners ;  and  Parliament  has 
repeatedly  passed  further  Bills  for  their  better 
management  and  supervision. 

It  was  seen  that  the  dangerous  point  in  the 
prisoner's  future  was  his  return  to  society.  In 
1850  an  asylum  for  discharged  prisoners  and  neg- 
lected men  was  opened  at  lantorf,  near  Dussd- 
dorf,  Germany.  It  was  founded  and  superintended 
by  the  Brethren  of  the  Deacons'  House  at  Duis- 
burg.  The  deacons  had  an  orphanage  in  their 
own  establishment;  and,  when  it  was  known  that 
they  would  receive  neglected  little  vagabonds, 
who  were  refused  everywhere  else,  there  began  to 
drift  towards  tiiem  a  terrible  army  of  adult  vaga- 
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bonds — released  prisoners,  inveterate  drunkards, 
ruined  gamesters,  and  broken  men  of  all  sorts.  To 
receive  such  among  the  children  was  impossible ; 
so,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  a  house  of 
refuge  was  started  at  Lintorf,  about  nine  miles 
distant  from  the  parent  institution.  It  started 
very  humbly :  the  house  was  a  hut,  its  first 
inmates  two  deacons,  two  "  neglected  men,"  and 
an  elderly  female  servant.  The  deacons  shared 
everything  with  their  guests,  were  lodged  and  fed 
as  they  were.  They  had  no  chairs,  only  boards 
laid  across  trestles;  and  they  were  so  short  of 
funds  that  they  could  get  nothing  but  a  leaky 
pail  to  bring  up  water  from  the  well  But  they 
prospered  sooner  than  had  been  expected.  In 
the  second  year  the  house  had  ten  inmates,  and 
required  to  be  enlarged ;  but  it  has  always 
remained  a  comparatively  small  institution,  its 
head  (Pastor  Dietrich)  considering  that  a  score  of 
49uch  people  are  quite  enough  for  one  man  to  con- 
trol He  wishes  his  inmates  to  stay  with  him 
twelve  months,  but  they  are  free  to  go  whenever 
they  please.  Life  at  Lintorf  proceeds  on  the 
principle  that  confidence  begets  confidence.  All 
classes  are  represented  among  its  inmates — military 
officers,  professional  men,  merchants,  artisans,  and 
di^-labourers.  Pastor  Dietrich  considers  that  dis- 
graced men  of  the  better  class  most  need  such 
an  asylum  as  his.  Workmen  and  day-labourers, 
if  inclined,  can  slip  back  into  honest  life  more 
easily  than  those  whose  employments  require  in- 
vestigation into  their  moral  character.  No  dis- 
tinction of  rank  is  recognised  among  the  inmates. 
No  regular  instruction  is  given,  either  religious  or 
aecular,  but  there  are  daily  prayers  and  services 
on  Sunday ;  and  all  the  inmates  of  every  grade 
are  kept  at  agricultural  labour.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  situations  are  procured  for  those  whose 
characters  have  stood  this  test,  and  it  is  computed 
that  upwards  of  forty  per  cent,  turn  out  thoroughly 
welly  and  become  respectable  members  of  society. 
A  sum  of  money  is  expected  with  each  inmate, 
and  is  paid  either  by  his  friends,  by  the  authori- 
ties, or  by  charitable  people.  It  does  not  exceed 
£5  for  the  whole  year's  residence. 

In  England,  The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  was  founded  in  1857.  Houses  of  Refuge 
for  female  prisoners  have  also  been  established  in 
Winchester,  in  Streatham,  and  in  Hammersmith, 
and  sundry  institutions  are  started  for  providing 
them  with  work,  such  as  the  laundry  near  Yaux- 
hall  Station.  In  1871  it  became  law  that  any 
children  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  without 
other  proper  guardianship,  whose  mother  had 
been  twice  convicted  of  crime,  may  be  sent,  under 
a  magistrate's  order,  to  an  Industrial  School — a 
beneficial  arrangement,  but  one  which  is  easily 
and  often  evaded.     Some  of  the  most  abandoned 


female  criminals  show  great  anxiety  that  thdr 
children  may  not  follow  in  their  footsteps.  One 
woman,  whom  all  Refuges  had  failed  to  refonn, 
when  dying  in  hospital,  sent  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  the  Homes,  and  begged  her  to 
search  out  and  protect  her  child,  the  same  anxiety 
finding  repeated  utterance  until  her  deatL 

This  work  of  reforming  the  criminal  is  as  ter- 
rible as  it  is  grand  and  important      In  it  man  ii 
not  merely  working  with  God — as  he  is  libm 
training  children,  teaching  the  ignorant,  ot  boil- 
ing the  sick — but  he  is  engaged  in  an  actual  htnd- 
to-hand  conflict  with  evil    The  records  of  the  old 
convict  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island   disdose 
what  the  criminal  is  when  left  to  himseli     So 
literally  has  he  said  to  himself,  "  Evil,  be  thoa  mj 
good,"  that  the  phrase,  "a  good  man"  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Norfolk  Island  settlers  to  anybody 
who  excelled  in  crime  and  infamy!     In  these 
dregs  of  humanity  all  its  hardest  problems  are 
suddenly  brought    face  to  face  with   practical 
duty.      Psychological  and  physiological  enigmas 
meet  the  philanthropist  at  every  turn.      Ages  of 
neglect  and  wrong  have  heaped  up  a  fearfol  heri- 
tage of  perverted   nature.     The   history  of  the 
Jukes  family  in  America  is  but  an  accidental  dis- 
closure of  a  common  fact    It  was  found  that  theie 
Jukes,  a  family  who  had  lived,  generation  after 
generation,  in  prisons,  workhouses,  and  lunatic 
asylums,  had  for  a  conunon  ancestress  (beyond 
whom  their  terrible  genealogy  could  not  be  traced) 
one  little  foundling  girl,  who  was  suffered  to  grov^ 
up  homeless  and  sinful,  and  who,  by  the  sins  ol 
her  progeny,  was  thus  avenged  on  the  social  li^ 
that  had  cast  her  out. 

Mrs.  Meredith,  who  has  spent  her  life  in  to 
service  of  the  female  branch  of  the  Dischaiged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  bears  strong  testimony  to 
the  abnormal  manifestations  of  passion  she  hsB 
seen  among  the  convicts.     Many  of  them  seem  s^ 
times  to  pass  entirely  beyond  Uieir  own  oontrol- 
Some  of  them  bitterly  deprecate  these  attsckSy 
and  even   warn  their  waiders  that  "They  ar0 
sorry  to  say  they  feel  a  *  break  out '  is  cemug 
on."     During  these  periods  they  manifest 
tural  strength,  can  break  up  iron  bedsteads, 
up  stones,  and  wrench  bars  from  their  hddio^ 
Science  does  well  to  inquire  into,  classify,  wpi 
seek  to  understand  these  abnormalitiea     jhobfl^ 
to  their  bottom,  they  may  yield  valuable 
as  to  the  treatment  of   disease,  or  the 
method  of  education.     But  in  the  meantime  th9  . 
exist,  and  unless  checked  they  will  8|»read.    Afi 
nothing  can  check  them  but  an  individoil  l0^    i 
and  self-sacrifice  which  may  be  tnilj  called  diviBt 
— ^a  burning  enthusiasm  that  reoogniaeB  in  eic^ 
degraded  fellow-creature  a  lost  dnld  of  CM  * 
brother  for  whom  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  diad 
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BY  AiniE  BEALB,  AUTHOR  OF  "thK  PEHHAHT  FAMILY." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THREATENING   LETTERS. 
2VENTS   thickened    rapidly    in 

the  parish  of  Llansant,  &nd  it 

waa  M  though  the  quiet  ham- 
let hftd  suddenly  become  the 

centre  of  the  world  ;  at  least, 

wo  it  leemed  to  its  inhabitants. 

Rebecca,  with  the  soldiers  in 

her  wake,  waa  here,  there,  and 
everywhere ;    and   the    inaurrection    ap- 
peared to  gather  strength  with  opposition. 
.     When  the  rioters  saw  that  they  could  pull 
down  the  obnoxiona  gatea  successfully,  they 
began  to  think  they  conid  redress  other  griev- 
•acea,   and    even    attacked    the   CarmarUien 
■kkooM,  and  would  probably  have   destroyed   it, 
t  lor  the  military,  who  were  said  to  have  ridden 
irtr  nilea  to    ddend    it.     We    all    know    what 
ibi,  riota,   and  the  like   are,  and    how   a  little 
MM  will  drive   infatuated   people  mad.     They 
ilk  that  when  they  have  made  what  they  consider 
h^  hit,   they    can  have  everything  their   own 
If ;  bat  they  are  mistaken. 

The  bonfire  blazed  again  nightly  on  Penllyn,  and 
HBTmans  letters  increased.  Poor  Mr.  Wynne 
tnU;  shook  in  his  shoes,  despite  the  protecting 
fcos,  and  others  sympathised  with  him.  He  had 
ilw  to  consult  with  Mervyn,  because,  he  too, 
wind  threatening  letters ;  and  the  twain,  who 
tR  certainly  not  bom  sons  of  Mars,  consulted  as  to 
^  iMst  means  of  humouring  their  enemies.  The 
"lA  WIS,  that  Rebecca,  who  knew  everj'thing,  made 
■i»k*«(then>. 
Om  aoming  there  appeared  on  the  bam-door  at 
Jj»Wid  a  rough  sketch — and  it  was  very  rough 
•W— cf  two  donkeys  with  their  heads  close  toge- 
^-  Beneath  was  written,  "  Handsome  Jack  and 
I*  iqniie."  Mervyn's  vanity  was  piqued,  and  his 
•"•"•j^ere  fnrioua.  Even  his  quiet  wife's  ire  waa 
^n^  But  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  same  day,  a 
*|*t  wu  found  in  the  hell,  containing  uncomfort- 
*  Wnaees  and  dastardly  innendoes,  his  temper 
'■■'^Nd  to  its  utmost     It  ran  thus  ; — 

B'l'jan'loDKue.orlook  tOTOnrbamiand  rlcki:  Make 
^^nrtlerRoae  manr.  or  beware  Rebecca.  She  soiTers 
"  "wilijwumn  who  encoursgea  her  enemj',  the  red- 
***:  lad  tbe  White  Rose  Is  a  tnhor.  80  Is  jour  son. 
^Itaito  the  Notli  Pole,  out  of  temptation,  or  Rebecca 
*«e  to  Ui  Intvie  edoeaUon. 

■Hiile  Hcrvyn  was  fnming  over  this  letter.  Rose 
Wgfat  bmne  the  news  that  the  corporal  had  also 
n  tbradened  again.  He  had  been  frequently 
iered  to  take  no  loll,  but  had  consistently  done  so, 
Hrlhel— .    The  irevion*  evening  a  pat^  <d  donbt* 


had  commanded  him  to  unlock  his  gate 
and  let  them  through,  bnt  he  had  declined  nntil  they 
had  paid.  They  were  strangers  to  him,  and  had  left 
him  with  threats  of  liebeeca.  He  had  since  found  a 
paper,  counselling  him  to  keep  his  gale  open,  or  to 
take  the  consequences  ;  but  the  corporal  was  not  to 
be  put  down.  "  Did  such  a  set  of  jackasses  think 
they  were  going  to  bray  down  a  man  who  had  fought 
at  Waterloo  ? "  he  said,  as  he  told  the  tale  to  every 
one  that  passed  by. 

"  Yon  see  how  it  is.  Rose,"  said  Mervyn,  who  stood 
in  the  parlour  window,  the  paper  in  his  hand.  "  Yon 
and  Llewellen  are  too  grand  for  your  own  people,  and 
can  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  English  officers. 
Rebecca  knows  it,  and  will  pay  us  off  for  it  She 
knows  everything.  I  begin  to  think  she  is  soper- 
human.  Look  there."  He  pointed  ont  to  Rose  the 
mysterious  clause  which  concerned  her.  Terror  and 
indignation  combined  to  make  ber  speechless  for  the 
moment ;  but  her  brother  spoke  for  her. 

"Surely  you  could  not  pay  attention  to  such 
wretched  nonsense  as  that,  father,"  he  said.  "  Why, 
you  are  supposed  to  wink  at  all  the  riots,  and  to  be 
rather  a  friend  than  enemy." 

"So  I  was  till  they  carried  off  Rose,  so  I  am  still 
at  heart,  or  should  be,  but  for  such  threats  as  these, 
and  that — that  abominable  caricature." 

"  The  whole  thing  seems  too  low  for  a  moment's 
consideration,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mervyn  from  her 
work-table.  "  Show  that  it  is  beneath  your  contempt, 
and  they  will  cease  to  annoy  us.  A  brave  front 
repels  the  bully."' 

"  But  they  are  not  bullies,  Ihey  are  true- bom  Welsh- 
men ;  and  if  the  magistrates  had  only  done  away 
with  some  of  the  gatea  there  would  have  been  no 
riots  at  all  1  Jim  says  sol"  broke  in  Bdwyna,  and 
turned  her  father's  WTath  into  one  of  his  heertieft 

"  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  had  better  be  prepared 
against  our  valiant  countrymen,"  said  Llewellen,  who 
was  brave  as  his  mother,  and  resolute  in  action. 
"  Let  us  drive  to  town  tomorrow,  and  give  informa- 
tion. We  need  not  make  our  bnsiness  public,  but 
the  magistrates  and  military  should  know  that  both 
we  and  old  Modoc  hare  been  threatened.  Will  you  . 
come,  father  7  The  cowards  turn  upon  Rose  and 
me  on  account  of  that  unlucky  Midsummer  Eve 
adventure." 

"  It  will  not  do  to  irritate  them,"  replied  Mr.  Mervyn, 
who  was  really  afraid  of  what  might  happen,  and  who 
glanced  reproachfully  at  poor  Rom. 

Her  own  reproaches  were  quite  sufficient ;  she  felt 
as  if  the  meshes  of  the  net  that  had  in  some  str«nge 
way  encircled  her  were  drawing  closer  and  tif^ter. 

While  the  consultation  still  continned,  Mr.  Bdwarde^ 
and  his  nephew  came  in.  and  were  admitted  to  a  share 
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in  it  Rose  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  anxious 
•glances  of  Edgar,  who,  admiring  her  at  a  distance, 
saw  that  something  troubled  her.  He  was  a  student 
at  heart  as  well  as  in  name  ;  but  he  yet  found  time 
to  think  that  creation  had  no  fairer  book  to  read 
from  than  the  White  Rose.  She,  meanwhile,  knew 
not  how  much  she  was  admired. 

Before  she  had  been  many  minutes  in  her  room, 
Edwyna  joined  her.  She  put  her  arms  about  her  in 
her  impulsive  way,  and  kissed  her,  saying,  "Don't 
mind  the  letter,  you  darling  I  It  was  only  just 
to  frighten  father  into  holding  his  tongue.  Jim 
sa^'B  so  ;  and  Jim  knows  everything.  What  do  you 
think  ?  I  saw  that  grand  Major  Faithfull  to-day,  all 
in  uniform.  lie  was  coming  from  an  inspection,  so 
Llewellen  said,  but  he  was  on  foot  You  know  I 
have  been  introduced  to  him,  so  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  asked  him  how  he  was.  And  he  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  inquired  for  you  and  mother.  I  said 
you  were  quite  well,  and  made  him  just  such  a 
curtsey  as  mother  makes  when  she  meets  Mrs. 
Wynne,  and  can't  help  speaking  to  her.  He  laughed, 
and  held  out  his  hand  again,  and  then  I  laughed, 
and  we  shook  hands  as  if  we  were  never  going  to 
stop." 

"My  dear  Edwyna,  how  could  you  ?**  asked  Rose, 
roused  from  her  despondency, 

"  How  could  I  ?  Very  well  indeed,  thank  you, 
and  liked  it.  I  wish  he  would  come  and  see  us.  I 
did  ask  Imn." 

"You  ought  not  to  have  done  anything  of  the 
kind,  Edwyna.     What  will  he  think  of  you  ? " 

"That  I  am  what  mother  says,  an  unladylike, 
half-educated  dairymaid.  But  I  don't  care.  Mally 
and  I  brought  the  butter  capitally  to-day,  and  she 
said,  '  There  's  beauty  you  are,  Miss.  There 's  a  wife 
you  '11  make.'  Now,  if  Alfred  Johnnes  had  waited 
for  me.  Rose,  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have 
happened.  But  he  looks  like  thunder,  so  I  can  guess 
what  his  message  meant" 

Rose's  brow  was  clouded  again,  and  Edwyna,  with 
an  earnest  gravity  unusual  to  her,  entreated  for 
her  confidence.  She  gave  it  in  part,  but  Edwyna 
was  not  satisfied ;  she  wanted  all  or  none,  and  all 
Rose  dared  not  give. 

Meanwhile,  the  conversation  below  stairs  resulted 
in  the  resolution  to  defy  the  Rebeccaites.  That  is  to 
say,  the  vicar,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  and  Llewellen  prevailed 
on  Mr.  Mervyn  to  follow  his  son's  advice,  and  lay  the 
matter  before  the  authorities.  Mr.  Edwardes  thought 
that  as  one  rick  had  already  been  destroyed  at 
Uynhafod,  the  threats  looked  ominous  ;  and  he,  like 
his  old  pupil,  had  a  longing  to  bring  to  light  those 
who  had  maligned  Rose. 

Accordingly,  much  against  his  will,  Mr.  Mervyn 
drove  his  son  to  the  town  the  following  afternoon. 
They  got  nothing  but  doubtful  promises  for  their 
pains  ;  for  the  county  magistrates  were  in  terror  for 
their  own  lives  and  properties,  having  for  the  most 
part  received  threats  themselves  ;  and  the  miUtary 
Were  off  after  Rebecca^  nebody  knew  where.    It  vras 


easy  to  enforce  secresy,  since  people  were  « 
speak  out,  their  veiy  thoughts  being  anticip 
the  enemy.  Mr.  Mervyn  chuckled  over  tl 
success,  his  son  chafed. 

They  had  a  visit  or  two  to  make  after  tl 
transacted,  or  non-transacted,  their  busmefls, 
it  was  late  when  they  drove  homewards.  Mr* 
took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  obocDi 
the  tite-d-tete,  to  speak  to  his  son  ooQcen 
prospects.  Being  conscious  of  a  hot  teni] 
small  patience  he  had  not  done  so  before^  1 
been  content  to  vent  his  disapprobation  on  M 

"  So,  Llewellen,  after  all  the  fuss  your  mol 
made  about  school  and  college,   I  hear  yc 
struck  work.     What  may  be  your  plans 
future  ?  "  he  began. 

"  I  have  made  none,  Either,  beyond  turning 
and  helping  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Which  means  becoming  a  labourer  at  a 
a  day  and  perquisites ;  a  faggot  or  so  from  m 
for  your  pig  and  skim  milk  from  your  mothei 
not  even  this  if  Rebecca  fulfils  her  threats." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  father,  and  I  know  } 
proaches  are  just  I  thought  I  oould  hav 
holy  orders,  but  my  conscience  will  not  let 
think  I  could  have  stuck  to  any  other  profeasi 
against  the  grain  ;  but  heart  and  soul  must  b 
clerical,  and  mine  are  not  I  thought  of  emi 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  you  and  mother 

"  No  capital,  my  boy.     Can't  emigrate 
money.     I  suppose  you  would  have  been  coi 
leave  us  for  a  soldier's  life  7    Ha  !  ha  !     I  hi 
there,  my  lad." 

Mr.  Mervyn  poked  his  whip-handle  into  li 
side,  whose  conscience  smote  him  again,  for  1 
that  he  would  gladly  go  to  the  Antipodes  a 
dier. 

"  I  wish  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  you, 
he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  but  I  do  not  see  my ' 
believe  it  will  be  made  clear.  Only  yesterda; 
Faithfull  asked  me  if  I  had  no  interest,  and 
teered  to  help  to  get  me  a  commission  if  1 1 
one  to  back  him." 

"  Better  ask  your  mother,"  returned  Mervy 
"  I  have  no  interest  in  high  places,  and  am 
silver-tongued  nor  golden-mannered  enough  1 
if  I  had.  But  I  know  that  farming  don't  j 
one  or  two  more  bad  harvests  will  ruin  me." 

He  spoke  more  seriously  than  was  his  wc 
spoke  the  literal  truth.  The  last  three  autni 
been  wet,  and  the  harvests  bad.  He  had  i 
difficult  to  make  two  ends  meet  ever  since 
rented  Llynhaf od  ;  for  he  was  inclined  to  qpe 
in  new  modes  of  agriculture,  which  were  bd. 
the  arid  mountainous  district  he  tenanted ;  f 
he  failed ,  to  make  them  successful  from  ^ 
capital  and  practical  knowledge. 

"  It  is  all  your  mother's  fault,"  he  continnc 
a  pause.  "If  she  had  let  me  apprentice  y 
good  business,  and  had  brought  np  Rose  to 
stand  household  work,  yoa  would  now  be 
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or  fiveBhood,  and  Boee  would  be  content  to  make 
rcipeetable  match.    Bat  her  miserable  pride  and 

fortunate  connections "  he  paused  again. 

Just  as  liewellen  was  about  to  defend  his  mother, 
I  farther  conyersation  was  stopped  by  the  appear- 
loe  el  a  figure  at  Dolly's  head.    Resistance  on  the 
lit  of  that  much-indulged  beast  was  vain  ;   for  no 
oner  did  she  begin  to  plunge  and  kick,  than  more 
giues  surrounded  her  and  the  dog-cart 
"Rebecca  again  !  "  muttered  Mervyn. 
"Tes,  and  she  wants  your  horse  and  cart,"  replied 
ne  qI  the  Rebeccaites.     "  You  may  as  well  get  out 
[vietly.    We  are  a  hundred  to  two." 
Menryn  began  to  lash  out  with  his  whip,  but  in 
iBOtlier  minute  it  was  snatched  from  him,  and  he  and 
111  Kin  found  themselves  planted  on  their  feet  upon 
the  highroad. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

REBECCA  AT  LLANSANT  TURNPIKE. 

Tn  Rebeccaites  generally  made  their  work  ^ort 
ud  sharp.  They  had  not  been  long  at  Llansant 
Qakt,  bat  they  had  been  expeditious.  They  had 
Rsehed  it  on  the  side  that  Mervyn  was  approach- 
ing and  we  must  go  back  to  the  period  of  their 
minL  Madoc,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  were  asleep 
whea  the  well-known  call  of  **  gate,"  followed  by  a 
iiideott  l^owing  of  rams'  horns,  aroused  them. 
U>doc  got  out  of  bed,  and  looked  through  his  win- 
^.  He  knew  at  once  that  his  time  was  come. 
R^wea  was  without  in  great  force. 
''Gm  up  your  keys,  Madoc,  corporal,"  cried  several 

"Pay  you  the  toll,"  he  replied,  and  withdrew. 

^■tantly  his  tiny  look-out  window  was  smashed, 
tti  a  black  face  presented  itself.  Owing  to  the 
^•pfli  <rf  tiie  stone  window  frame,  however,  it  could 
tenfer  nothing  within.  The  clamour  increased 
oilBile. 

Ton  had  better  give  up  the  keys  quietly,"  said 
^^^Mca,  whose  habit  it  was  to  unlock  the  gates 
''^take  them  off  their  hinges,  in  token  of  pos- 


I  am  a  sentinel  on  duty.    You  may  have  my 
^  but  not  my  keys,"  returned  sturdy  Madoc. 

A  itona  on  his  obstinacy  followed,  then  silence. 
^  entreated  her  husband  to  yield,  while  Egain 
"•wi  up  a  prayer. 

You  a  soldier's  wife  1 "  said  the  corporal,  con- 
^Vtiously,  stumping  about,  and  dressing  himself. 

^  Baaaged  to  place  the  keys  in  a  hole  which  he 
^  eontrived  in  the  wall,  and  which  was  unknown 
*^  women  ;  then  he  went  to  Egain. 
"Ton  are  not  afraid,  my  sweety  T  "  he  said. 
"Ko^  father;    we  are  in  God*s  hands,"  replied 
;iin. 

Be  kbsed  her,  and  called  her  his  brave  soldier's 
^ghter,  and  then  bade  Letty  dress  herself,  and 
pare  Effdn  for  the  worst  They  wrapped  the' 
pkM  gill  in  the  warm  flannel  dressing-gown  that 


Mrs.  Mervyn  and  Rose  had  made  for  her,  and  sate 
down  upon  her  bed  behind  the  screen.  What  seemed 
the  worst  soon  began.  Their  door  was  attacked  with 
sledge-hammers,  and  beaten  in.  Crash  went  panel 
after  panel,  until  an  entrance  was  effected,  and 
Madoc,  peeping  out,  saw  a  flaring  torch  through  the 
aperture. 

"Better  than  fire,  mother,"  whispered  Egain, 
pressing  Letty's  hand. 

"Now  give  us  the  keys,  you  old  mule,"  said 
Rebecca. 

"You'd  better  come  and  take  'em,"  replied  the 
corporal,  from  behind  the  screen.  "  But  have  a  care 
that  you  don't  commit  murder  in  your  rioting." 

"Hiding,  are  you,  under  the  bedclothes?"  said 
somebody,  who  was  evidently  no  stranger. 

"  I  'd  scorn  to  put  on  women's  garments,  answered 
the  corporal,  walking  forth  boldly  into  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"  The  key  1  The  key  1 "  shouted  a  dozen  voices, 
and  the  small  house  was  filled  with  Rebeccaites  in 
every  phase  of  female  attire. 

But  they  failed  to  get  the  key.  They  searched 
Madoc  by  torchlight^  then  they  got  hold  ot  a  candle, 
and  invaded  Egain's  small  domain.  Both  she  and 
her  mother  declared  they  knew  nothing  of  the  key. 

"A  soldier  don't  let  his  women  fight  for  him," 
cried  the  corporal.  "  Do  your  worst  on  me,  but  let 
them  alone.  Why,  even  the  French  at  Waterloo 
'ould  a  scorned  to  fight  in  women's  dothes." 

This  taunt  was  unfortunate,  for  it  exasperated  the 
rioters,  already  irritated  by  Madoc's  obstinacy. 

"  We  '11  teach  you  better  manners ;  and  Letty,  too, 
who 's  worse  than  you,"  said  one,  and  thereupon  two 
of  them  laid  hold  of  him,  and  two  of  Letty,  and 
dragged  them  out  of  the  house,  in  'spite  of  counter- 
orders  from  the  leader. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  or  soon  afterwards,  that 
Mr.  Mervyn's  dog-cart  was  seized,  and  its  owner  and 
his  son  summarily  ejected  from  it  We  must  return 
to  them. 

"  We  are  not  fax  from  Llansant  gate,  father,"  said 
Llewellen,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise at  Rebecca's  summary  proceedings.  "  I  dare  say 
they  are  pulling  it  down." 

"  Come  and  see  what  they  are  after,  and  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  my  dog-cart,"  returned  Mervyn, 
furiously. 

They  hurried  on  towards  the  gate,  and  reached  it 
just  in  time  to  see  something  lifted  into  the  dog-cart, 
Dolly's  head  turned,  and  she  driven  off  at  a  furious 
pace.  There  was  a  moon  somewhere  behind  a  flock 
of  clouds,  and  there  were  many  torches,  so  that  they 
might  easily  both  see  and  be  seen.  LleweUen  proposed 
that  they  should  go  round  by  the  back  of  the  gate- 
house, and  try  to  discover  what  was  hiq[)pening  to  the 
corporal  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  This  led  them 
to  the  river's  brink.  Here  was  work  worse  even. than 
than  the  destruction  of  the  salmon  weir.  The  rioters 
were  dragging  Madoc  and  Letty  to  the  river,  amid 
suppressed  jests  and  laughter.    They  heeded  neither 
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the  corporars  entreaties  that  they  would  at  least 
spare  Letty,  nor  her  terrified  shrieks.  The  corporal's 
neat  little  garden  separated  Mervyn  and  his  son  from 
the  actors  in  this  wicked  drama.  It  was  surrounded 
hy  a  thick  hedge,  and  reached  the  precipitous  hank  of 
the  liver,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  to  them,  even 
setting  aside  the  danger.  Sounds  as  of  the  hacking 
of  wood  were  audible,  and  the  smoke  from  a  fire 
somewhere  rose  on  the  air,  and  partially  obscured 
the  gate-house.  But  poor  Lctty's  cries  surmounted 
all  other  sounds.  Tliey  were,  however,  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  plunge  into  the  river,  which  extin- 
guished for  ever  Mervyn*s  last  spark  of  sympathy 
with  the  rioters.  Law-breaking,  like  Sabbath-break- 
ing^ has  often  small  beginnings  but  huge  endings. 
It  was  so  here.  The  fretting  against  a  slight  toll 
was  culminating  in  deeds  of  violence  and  even  crime. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  moon  had  hidden  her  face 
in  sorrow  before  abject  cowards  who  thus  wreaked 
their  mean  vengeance  upon  an  aged  couple,  whose 
only  offence  was  that  tliey  did  their  duty  to  their 
employers. 

"  You  can  swim ;  I  must  get  through  the  hedge. 
We  must  rescue  them  at  all  risks,"  said  Mervyn. 

He  forced  his  way  through  the  thorny  barrier  on 
one  side,  to  a  little  gate  on  the  other  ;  strode  down 
the  steep  bank  to  the  river*s  edge,  knocked  over  tw^o 
Rebeccaites  who  had  hold  of  Madoc,  and  managed  to 
seize  him  by  the  arm,  just  as  his  persecutors  were 
saying,  "  There 's  another  souse  for  refusing  to  unlock 
your  door  and  gate,  you  pig-headed  old  sinner,  and  to 
teach  you  better  i^inst  next  time.  You  won't  resist 
Rebecca  again." 

"Yes  I  will,**  said  the  breatliless  corporal 
"  Cowards  I    VilUins  !    You  *11  be  hanged  for  tliis  ! " 

**  Another  dip  !  **  said  his  tormentors. 

But  they  took  it  themselves,  for  Mervyn  had  struck 
out  with  a  will,  and  they  both  tumbled  into  the 
water. 

"  Take  care  of  your  petticoats,  ladies,**  he  said  to 
Rebecca,  as  he  dragged  the  half-drowned  corporal 
nlong  the  edge  of  the  river  until  they  reached  the 
rocky  ]K>int  where  he  had  himself  sheltered  on  the 
occnfuon  of  his  first  appearance  as  a  special  constable. 

"  If  I  had  only  knoMH  as  much  then  as  now,  you 
brutes  1 "  he  muttered ;  but  his  colloquy  was  cut 
shorts 

"  Oil,  thank  God  it  *s  you  !  **  said  the  exhausted 
corporaL  "Look  after  Letty — Egain — ^never  mind 
me.** 

"  LleweUen  is  looking  after  them.  Keep  quiet  till 
the  out-throat  rascals  are  gone,**  returned  Mervyn. 

Uewellen  had,  in  effect,  seen  after  the  women  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  his  father  went  through  the 
hedge  to  aid  Madoc,  he  waded  through  the  w^ater  to 
help  Letty.  Thanks  to  the  rocky  sides  and  bed  of 
the  river,  her  tormentors  were  not  aware  of  liis 
approach,  and  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  her,  just  as 
they  were  about  to  give  her  another  dip.  Himself 
half  under  water,  ho  put  his  arms  round  her  waist, 
and  carried  her  off  triumphantly,  while  her  cowardly 


persecutors  renuuned  at  the  rivei'a  brink,  bewildered 
at  what  had  happened.    Finding  that  ahe  was  insen- 
sible, if  not  actually  dead,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  her.     If  he  carried  her  hack  to  her  honse,  he 
felt  that  they  would  both  be  liable  to  captore  by  the 
rioters,  and  the  consequences  mig^t  be  fataL    Hm 
village  seemed  the  only  resource,  so  he  bora  hv, » 
best  he  could,  beneath  the  high  bank,  until  ha  eoaU^ 
with  something  like  safety,  get  upon  the  main  nid. 
He  succeeded  in  this»  and  being  active  and  ita^ 
he  managed  to  reach  the  slumbering  hamlet  with  Ui 
dripping  burden.    All  was  silent  save  the 
that  would  almost  have  seemed  to  he 
against  what  had  just  happened.    After  a 
consideration  he  determined  to  aroose  Fal  tha  61% 
who  was  a  chum  of  Letty's.    Placing  Ida  atiU  !■■- 
sible  burden  against  the  door,  he  knoekad  at  kr 
bed-room  window,  and  was  soon  rewaidad  hf  III 
sight  of  something  white  protruded  therafroa^  mi 
the  w^ords,  "  Name  o*  goodness,  what  'a  the  mtMm 
this  time  o*  night  T  ** 

"  It  is  Llewellyn  Mervyn.  Come  down  qvia^f  mi 
open  the  door.  Pal,**  answered  onr  knight  enaal 

Pal  obeyed,  and  Llewellyn  instantly  canied  U^ 
into  her  kitchen,  without  "  by  your  leaTe,"  and  U 
her  on  the  hearth  by  the  never-extinct  hall  fira^  He 
interrupted  Pal*8  exclamations  by  a  brief  aooooat  d 
what  had  passed  and  was  still  passing  and  bads  her 
see  to  Letty  and  arouse  her  neighboan»  while  he 
returned  to  look  after  Egain. 

"Then  they'll  be  drowning  yon  I"  aaid  KL 
kneeling  down  and  pouring  some  restoimtive^  iMA 
she  had  taken  from  her  cupboard,  down  Lettjyii  timi 
"Put  you  on  my  old  cloak  and  cap,  and  tlMBf:%|^ 
thinking  you  one  of  themselves." 

At  this  juncture  a  neighbour  came  la, 
been  aroused  by  Llewellyn*s  awakening  of  F^  41^ 
at  the  same  moment  Letty  revived*  and  mloiUp 
her  husband  and  child.  Pal  assured  her  tfcal.^iM 
were  coming  directly,  and  began  to  atrip  off  hi>j|| 
clothes,  assisted  by  the  neighbonr.  Ai 
was  about  to  depart.  Pal  again  adviaed  Um 
guise  himself,  and  pointed  to  her  gannanla 
behind  the  door.     He  took  down  her  old  red 

"  Put  you  tlie  hood  over  your  head,  and  tt^f  1 
not  be  kno'wing  you,*'  she  said. 

The  advice  was  good,  and  he  fdllowad  it  As  hi 
passed  through  the  hamlet  he  knocked  at 
'^'ith  a  cry  of  "  Kebecca  at  Llansant  gale^* 
pretty  sure  that  many  of  the  male  inhaWtaati 
already  there.  Then  he  hastened  back  to  the 
action.  Secreting  himself  behind  a  neighbouring  Mk 
he  saw  that  the  insuigents  were  engaged  in  eoa^M' 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  gate  by  means  of  saws  sid 
hatchets,  while  they  had  kindled  a  fire  at  the  bseeof 
ttie  posts.  In  terror  for  Egain,  he  resolved  to  enter 
the  gate-house  at  all  risks.  He  could  scarcely  do  fo 
unperceived  by  the  insurgents,  and  he  felt  thankful 
for  the  disguise  of  Pal's  cloak,  insufficient  as  it  ^». 
He  crept  along  by  the  hedge  until  he  was  dose  to 
them,  then  he  mingled  with  tliem  for  a  moment,  aiui 


"Befoc*  iha  had  tiMii  nun;  miimtw  in  the  room  B^wyos  joined  hec.''— }Il 
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went  boldly  into  the  house.  The  door,  as  we  know, 
was  down,  the  furniture  was  in  confusion,  for  he 
stumbled  over  articles  of  it,  as  he  uiade  his  way  to 
Egain  s  comer.     All  was  dark  and  silent. 

"  Egoin  1 "  he  whispered ;  but  there  was  no  answer. 

Ue  repeated  her  name  in  a  louder  key ;  still  no 
roAponse.  He  felt  for  the  screen  that  he  knew  well« 
and  found  tliat  it  was  overturned.    He  managed  to 


reach  the  bed,  and  rei>eated  his  whispered  call  for 
"  Egain  !  Egain  !  Where  arc  you  ?  "  But  neither 
voice  nor  breath  was  audible.  In  considerable  tenor 
he  felt  the  bed  foot.  It  seemed  flat  and  oo- 
occupied.  He  reached  the  pillows  at  last,  but  no 
head  rested  on  them.  The  bed  was  evideotlr 
empty,  and  Egain  was  gone. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE    CAROL    SINGERS. 
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h^j^  1ST  !  a  sound  of  tuneful  voices 
Slll^     Steak  beneath  the  wintry  sky, 
Ci:^^"'     Rising,  faUing,  swelling,  melting, 
In  a  simple  melody; 
From  a  band  of  carol  singers 

Come  the  soft  harmonious  strains. 
Bringing  back  the  olden  story 

Of  a  Saviour's  love  and  pains. 

Telling  how  our  Lord  and  Master, 

Came  from  His  eternal  throne. 
To  redeem  a  fallen  i)eople, 

And  reclaim  the  lost  and  lone ; 
How  He  lived,  and  grew  among  us, 

Subject  to  our  wants  and  woes, 
How  He  toiled,  and  taught,  and  suffered, 

Blest  His  friends,  forgave  His  foes. 


Open,  open  wide  the  casement. 

Open,  open  wide  the  door. 
And  O  tuneful  carol  singers. 

We  would  hear  those  words  once  more ; 
TelU  O  tell  again,  the  story 
Of  Our  Lord's  undying  love, 
Sing  His  triumph  and  his  glor>% 
Prince  of  all  the  courts  above. 

Take  the  tidings,  listening  breezes. 

Bear  them  over  hill  and  plain, 
Till  the  earth's  remotest  regions 

Echo  with  the  gladsome  strain  ; 
Till  in  holy  adoration 

Every  knee  shall  humbly  bend, 
And  the  deepest,  >'ilest  sinner. 

Find  in  Christ  his  truest  friend. 

John  Geo.  Watts. 


THE  LLANY-STRINGED  LUTE: 

THOUGHTS    OX    THE    SPIRIT    AND    TEACHING    OF    THE    PSALMS. 
BY    THE    REV.    ROBERT    MAGUIRE,    D.D.,    RECTOR    OP     ST.     OLAVE*S,    SOUTHWARK. 

II. -PSALMS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 


**  Upon  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 

Like  some  bright  jewel,  glittering  gem. 
Behold,  in  rays  of  light,  the  word— 
The  '  golden '  word—'  Jervbalbm.*" 

[N  the  opening  paper  of  this  series  we 
siK)ke  of  the  F^ahns  of  the  National 
Life  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  was 
the  outermost  of  the  series  of  concen- 
tric circlesof  which  we  spoke.  We  are 
now  about  to  consider  the  circle  next  within  that, 
and  to  speak  of  the  Psahns  of  the  Church  of 
God.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  these 
two  may  be  regarded  as  identical ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  between  them,  so  intertwined  were 
the  political  and  the  religious  aspects  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  It  was  a  true  marriage,  of  the  sacred 
and  the  secular,  of  the  Church  and  the  world ; 
and  we  may  well  say  that  the  Jewish  Church  was 
the  "  better  half  "  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  Church  of  Israel  was  a  divinely-appointed 
and  acknowledged  institution.  We  may  differ 
about  Churches  now,  and  even  the  word  '^Church" 


itself  may  not  be  of  very  certain  significance^  but 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of" the 
Church  "  then.  It  was  the  visible  body  of  Godii 
people,  the  corporate  Tepresentation  of  God  up* 
the  earth. 

The  Church  of  God  has  always  been--thst  ii^ 
ever  since  there  has  been  aigr  intelligent  existace 
to  share  God's  likeness  aad  God's  love,  dieie 
has  been  a  Church  of  God,  whether  of  angeb  or 
of  men,  or  of  both  together.  As  angda  are  put 
of  the  communion  of  saints  now,  so  they  ki* 
ever  been ;  and  when  man  was  created,  and  0V<> 
after  he  had  fallen,  God  chose  out  a  seed  to  bbhi 
Him,  and  "  His  delist  was  with  the  sodb  of 


men. 


But  man  deserted  from  God's  service^  vi 
served  other  gods — "God  made  man  upri^ 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventioui' 
and  the  carnal  nature,  prone  to  evil,  wagdi  & 
l^erpetual  warfare  against  that  which  was  qikitnd 
(GaL  V.  17).  Yet  God  never  left  Himself  with- 
out witness ;  and  out  of  the  univexsal  ^postacj  Hi 
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raham,  and  appointed  to  him  a  seed; 
eed  of  Abraham  was  to  be  "  holy  to  the 
d's  own  peopl&  "  Give  ear,  O  Shep- 
siael,  thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a 
L  Ixzz.  1). 

)ople  of  Israel,  then,  were  the  Church 
I  those  days.  Thus,  we  read  of  the 
in  the  wilderness,"  and  many  of  the 
itemplate  the  Jewish  people  in  the  light 
ationship.  And  throughout  their  wan- 
k)d  was  with  them;  His  tabernacle 
mong  them;  and  the  cloud  of  His 
their  providence  and  guide.  He  gave 
as  His  church  and  people,  a  law,  and  a 
.  an  altar,  and  a  priesthood,  and  at  last 
iple  ;  and  giving  all  these  to  His  people 
D,  He  thereby  constituted  them  as  His 
And  that  holy  temple  was  grand  and 
it  was  set  on  the  mount  of  Sion ;  as  a 
1  a  hill  it  could  not  be  hid.  It  was, 
thurch  of  God  must  ever  be,  conspicuous 
landing.  Hence  the  words  of  that 
•ng,  *^Her  foundation  is  in  the  holy 
The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion 
I  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  Glorious 
spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of  God "  (Ps. 
—-3).  And  this  is  still  true,  for  God 
church  still.  His  own  elect,  more  dear 
beloved,  nearer  and  dearer  to  His  heart 
Ise  beside.  Chnst  is  His  Son,  and  the 
e  Spouse  of  Christ.  And  of  Him  spake 
ist,  his  tongue  as  the  pen  of  a  ready 
iting  of  a  good  matter,  '^The  King's 
s  all  glorious  within,  her  clothing  is  of 
old,"  <kc.  (Ps.  xlv.  13). 
what  purpose  was  this  Church  of  Israel, 
chosen,  so  distinctly  set  apart,  so  jea- 
Lided,  and  yet  now  disbanded?  The 
It  was  a  model,  a  pattern ;  itself  a  great 
type  and  illustration  of  what  the  Church 
afold  be  in  time  to  come.  Within  the 
a  own  typical  existence,  and  after  the 
its  "worldly  sanctuary,"  the  Church  of 
aven  and  on  earth  was  typified.  Then, 
t  not  work  better,  and  ultimately  con- 
rorld)  We  reply.  It  was  not  intended 
tfc  was  but  a  model,  not  perfect  in  itself, 
rts  perfect,  but  only  an  earthly  pattern, 
2h  the  true  Church  of  God  was  to  be 
id  fashioned.  A  model  steam-engine 
carry  you  to  York;  it  i3  only  a  scientific 
of  imperfect  material ;  but  there  would 
liion  and  the  pattern  after  which  to  make 
igiiie  of  ponderous  iron  and  tempered 
Bct  and  strong  in  all  its  parts  for  the 
intended  to  accomplish. 
xlel  of  the  Jewish  Church,  this  minia- 
aeii  of  the  Church  of  the  future,  was  to 
d  and  eidiTened  into  the  full  life  and 
wm  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ — 
klter  to  the  spirit^  froBi  the  narrow 


commandment  to  the  "  broad  conmiandment " 
(Ps.  cxix.  96),  from  the  local  and  national  to  the 
world-wide  and  universal  And  it  is  that  Church 
of  the  future,  thus  set  forth  and  typified,  that  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Church  of  God. 
The  Church  of  Israel  was,  accordingly,  designed 
after  a  most  costly  exterior,  setting  forth  the 
glory  and  dignity  of  the  Church  of  God — to  draw 
and  to  attract,  and  therefore  "  set  upon  a  hill " — 
t3rpe  of  that  Church  of  which  the  prophet  speaks : 
"  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
established  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;  and  all  nations  shall 
flow  unto  it "  (Is.  ii  2).  And  this  is  the  character 
and  dignity  of  the  true  Church  of  God  ;  but  the 
visible  Church  of  the  present  has  evidently  lost 
this  dignity  and  command.  What  with  its  divi- 
sions, schisms,  heresies,  conflicts,  quarrels,  its 
sects  and  sectarianisms,  its  denominations  and 
denominationahsms,  its  worldly-mindedness  and 
pride,  the  Church  of  God  on  earth  has  lost  its 
grandeur  and  its  power,  and  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
despised  in  the  eyes  of  men.  The  Church  on 
earth  is  not  commanding  enough  for  the  nations* 
to  "flow  unto  ii"  and  thus  many  of  the  grand  and 
glorious  things  that  are  spoken  in  the  Psalms  are 
sadly  out  of  tune  and  out  of  place  when  referred 
to  any  Church  that  we  are  familiar  with. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual  world ; 
that  it  is  a  "  mystical  body,"  and  therefore  not  seen; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  true  that  God 
would  be  more  greatly  honoured,  and  souls  more 
generally  edified,  if  the  Church  on  earth  were  more 
commanding  in  its  presence.  It  was  never  meant 
that  the  visibility  and  the  glory  of  the  Church 
should  be  utterly  lost  and  forfeited.  But,  alas  !  it 
i3  so,  and  faults  and  failings,  prejudice,  narrow- 
mindedness,  temper,  self-seeking,  indolence,  apathy, 
worldliness,  and  sin — all  these  keep  back  the 
Church  of  God  from  having  her  perfect  work. 
Thus,  our  anxiety  for  the  Church  on  earth  might 
well  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist — 
"  Surely  I  will  not  come  into  the  tabernacle  of 
my  house,  nor  go  up  into  my  bed ;  I  wiU  not  give 
sleep  to  mine  eyes,  or  slumber  to  mine  eyelids, 
until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  an  habitation 
for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  (Ps.  cxxxiL  3 — 
5.)  Now,  of  which  of  us  could  this  be  said  ? 
Which  of  us  has  ever  lost  a  wink  of  sleep  for 
anxiety  about  the  cause  of  God,  or  bestowed 
more  than  the  most  ordinary  measure  of  concern 
upon  the  interests  of  religion  ? 

Now,  from  the  utterances  of  the  Psalmist  on 
this  subject  we  learn  what  the  true  Church  of 
God  ought  to  be.  For  example,  we  will  take  the 
following  special  marks  and  tokens  of  the  Church 
as  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  : — 

1.  The  onward  advance  and  conquests  of  the 
ChurcL — ^The.  Church  of  God  was  intended  to  be 
ever  on  the  march,  progressing  and  advancii^  aa 
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the  journeying  Church  in  the  wilderness,  ever 
breaking  fresh  ground,  destroying  every  enemy 
that  stands  in  its  way,  and  l^uling  up  the  hosts 
of  Qod,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heavenly  Land. 
Hence  the  words  of  the  great  marching  song  of 
Israel,  "Let  Qod  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered,''  Ac.  (Pa  IxviiL  1).  These  were  the 
words  that  gave  the  signal  for  the  lifting  up  of 
the  cloud  for  the  onward  march  of  the  people  in 
the  wilderness,  and  by  the  singing  of  which  the 
Divine  Presence  was  afterwards  conducted  up  to 
the  Temple,  and  enthroned  in  the  sanctuary  in 
Sioa  This  Psalm  of  the  Church  of  God  means 
now  the  signal  for  the  onward  march  and  the  con- 
tinued triumphs  of  the  Church — "  The  Lord  gave 
the  word:  great  was  the  company  of  those  that 
published  it.  Kings  of  armies  did  flee  apace :  and 
she  that  tarried  at  home  divided  the  spoil  Though 
ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as 
the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her 
feathers  with  yellow  gold"  (Ps.  IxviiL  11 — 13). 
Surely,  all  the  vigour  of  this  description  seems 
to  be  lost  when  applied  to  the  dead  or  dormant  or 
divided  state  of  the  Church  of  Grod  in  our  dajrs. 
Yet  the  day  will  come  when  all  this  will  be  made 
good  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth.  The  day  of  her  bondage  and  captivity  is 
not  yet  past.  Scarce  escaped  from  Egypt,  she  is 
in  the  wilderness  stilL 

2.  The  Unity  of  the  Church, — On  this  topic 
the  Psalms  of  the  Church  of  God  are  eloquent 
indeed.  Jerusalem  itself  is  the  type  of  the 
Church's  unity — "  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city 
that  is  compact  together"  (Ps.  cxxii.  3).  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  was  so  built  as  to  be  complete 
in  itself ;  not  an  irregular,  straggling  place.  It 
was  built  on  the  mount  of  Sion,  and  round  about 
the  moimt,  with  not  only  walls  enclosing  it,  but 
also  a  mountain  range  surrounding  it,  thereby 
indicating,  typically,  the  unity  and  safety  of  the 
Church  of  God — "  As  the  mountains  stand  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  His 
people"  (Psalms  cxxv.  2).  Jerusalem  was  the 
central  metropolis,  and  all  roads  and  highways 
led  up  to  it.  "  Whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the 
tribes  of  the  Lord  "  (Psalms  cxxil  4).  It  was  the 
great  trysting  place  of  the  Jewish  people ;  all 
worshippers  worshipped  toward  its  holy  temple, 
;11  with  their  faces  Zionward ;  and  the  whole 
Church  of  Israel  met  there  at  the  annual  festivals. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  describes  the  converging  hosts 
of  Israel — "  They  go  from  strength  to  strength, 
every  one  of  them  in  Zion  appeareth  before  God" 
(Ps.  Ixzxiv.  7)  j  that  is,  "  they  go  from  com- 
pany to  company ; "  at  first  alone,  in  setting  out, 
each  family  apart;  then,  as  they  progress,  the 
companies  and  caravans  overtake  each  other,  and 
are  strengthened  by  union  and  communion,  until 
in  one  dense  crowd  they  throng  the  gates  of  the 
city — "Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
and  into  His  courts  with  praise"   (P&   c.    4). 


The  nearer  they  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  one  another,  until,  entering  the 
city,  they  are  all  one ;  and  approaching  the  suo- 
tuary,  they  are  still  more  at  unity ;  for  the  hflirt 
and  core  of  all  was  the  Temple — "  Honour  al 
majesty  are  before  Him  :  strength  and  beauty  aii 
in  His  sanctuary"   (P&    xcvi.    6).     And  hoMi 
the  one  sentiment  filling  all  hearts — *'  I  was  fjai 
when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  thehoMB 
of  the  Ix)rd.     Our  feet  shall  stand  within  tkjr 
gates,  O  Jerusalem"  (Ps.  cxxiL  1,  2).     AndwiA 
all  this,,  what  intense  love  for  the  Church  of  God 
filled  all   hearts !     That  central   spot  was  their 
central  joy.     Hence,  again,  their  national  8on|^ 
'*  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem ;  they  shall 
prosper  that  love  thee.     Peace  be  witlun  tiiy 
walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palacea    For 
my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I  will  dov 
say.  Peace  be  within  thee.     Because  of  the  hoose 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  will  seek  thy  good* 
(Ps.  cxxi.  6—9). 

3.  The  vltimcUe  triumph  of  the  Church  of  Qui 
— The  Church  now  militant  here  in  earth  will  jift 
become  the  Church  triumphant  It  will  fill  creiy 
land,  it  will  cover  all  the  eartL  The  Chnrch 
now,  like  her  crucified  Lord,  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,  will,  like  her  risen  and  ascended  Hetd^ 
be,  ere  long,  glorified.  The  Bridegroom  irffl 
come  and  receive  her  to  Himself ;  and  in  tht 
Book  of  Psalms  we  have  the  nuptial  soog  eel 
forth  (Ps.  xlv.).  And  what  triumph  so  great  tt 
that  the  communion  of  earthly  members  aboaH 
become  the  very  Spouse  of  Clirist,  the  Biideef 
the  Lamb !  And  of  that  pure  bride  of  Jesv 
Christ  the  Psalmist  sings,  "  Thou  art  fairer  thai 
the  children  of  men ;  grace  is  poured  into  tif 
lips."  And  what  a  royal  court  is  that  of  di 
Church  in  her  triumph — queen's  daughten  h* 
attendants ;  the  gold  of  Ophir  her  clothing  j  ^ 
wealth  of  wealthy  Tyre  poured  at  her  feet ;  ^ 
sweet  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia,  pff- 
fuming  all  her  garments  ;  ivory  palaces  her  poe 
and  spotless  dwelling-place ;  and  raiment  n 
needlework  her  costly  decoration  !  It  shall  be  I 
full  and  implicit  resignation  of  herself  into  A» 
loving  bosom  of  her  Lord — her  own  peoide  ft^ 
gotten,  and  her  father's  house  no  more  ren^ 
bered,  in  the  higher,  nobler,  more  heavenly,  aai 
all-absorbing  love  that  now  fiUs  her  breast  !■• 
deed,  this  was  the  grand  topic  of  the  last  ^«* 
of  David,  when  "  the  prayers  of  David,  the  «• 
of  Jesse,  were  ended."  This  Psahn  (Ixzii)  isftj 
triumph  song  of  the  Church  of  God.  That  iA 
be  the  day  of  full  conquest,  and  full  conqoert 
ends  all  strife — '*  He  shall  have  dominion  al0 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  vt 
ends  of  the  eartL"  Kings  shall  be  His  vff- 
shippers,  from  Tarshish  and  the  isles,  from  Ait* 
and  Seba,  with  gifts  and  offerings ;  and  ^^f^^^i^ 
things,"  more  glorious  than  now,  more  f^^'^^ 
than  ever,  "shall  be  spoken  of  thee,0  dty  of  Godr 
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CHAPTER  m. 
shop  was  re-opened,  and  the  villagers 
looked  at  it  curiously  as  they  passed. 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
yet  but  a  few  new-laid  eggs,  and  a 
card  on  which  were  the  words  "  New  milk 
soldhere,^ 

Harry  had  bought  two  large  cans,  but 
he  only  carried  out  one  as  yet,  morning 
iemoon.  But  he  soon  obtained  customers,  for 
t  very  attentive  and  obliging ;  and,  as  Maggie 
id,  a  second  mUkman  had  been  really  needed. 
i  Bfaggie  kept  the  shop.  And  when  the  eggs 
nld,  she  bought  more.  By-and-by  she  hoped 
re  plenty  of  her  own ;  but,  meanwhile,  her 
leiB  must  not  be  sent  away  empty-handed, 
dually,  but  surely,  success  and  triumph  ad- 
1,  even  though  it  were  but  to  a  milkman's 
Onoe  time  had  often  hung  heavily  on  Maggie's 
,  bat  not  now.  She  had  her  business  as  well 
:  neocBBary  household  work  to  attend  to,  and 
diere  were  her  fowls,  and  two  or  three  large 
t  of  chickens,  of  which  she  was  very  proud. 
Md  learned  to  make  butter  too,  and  that 
ber  full  employment  for  one  morning  in  the 

I  then  there  was  the  garden.  Half  had  been 
to  the  fowls,  and  in  the  other  half  were  grow- 
bbtgea  and  potatoes.  And  Harry  had  planned 
I  j^easure  as  well  as  the  health  and  well-being 
ggie's  fowls,  that  when  the  potatoes  were  dug, 
le  eabbages  all  cut»  the  fowls  should  change 
(naiten,  and  the  piece  of  ground  they  now 
led  ahonld  be  dug  and  planted  in  its  turn. 
on  the  summer  had  passed  away  the  brother 
liter  were  happy  in  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
-a  very  smaU  one  as  yet,  but  still  it  was 
m^  and  then,  to  their  great  encouragement,  it 
iaaeaaing  almost  every  day.  And  the  large 
m  with  its  pats  of  yellow  butter,  and  pretty 
ti  el  new-laid  eggs,  began  to  make  quite  an 
Qg^pearance. 

vas  Saturday  night  The  shop  was  dosed,  and 
ro  young  shopkeepers  were  counting  their  gains 
eweek. 

ix  ihiTlinga  more  than  last  week  ! "  exclaimed 
r  at  kngth.  "  That  is  a  good  step,  Maggie  !  I 
to  lee  oior  little  business  growing  1  And  who 
ell  T  it  may  become  double  and  treble  what  it 
w  IB  another  half  year  or  so.  '  Go  on  *  shall 
be  OQi  motto  I  I  most  say  I  do  like  having 
tUig  to  do  I  I  am  happier  now  than  ever  I  was 
rfifa." 

C|ie  pat  the  ahop-hooks  away,  and  the  money 
aad  then  aha  returned  to  Harry,  who  still  sat 
WaUy  bj  tiie  taUe.  "We  asked  God  to 
Br  a%  Hany  dear,*  she  said,  softly,  "  and  He 
one  MK    Latua thank  Him  again  and  again; 


and  let  us — as  the  minister  said  last  Sunday — ^honour 
Him  with  our  substance." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,**  returned  her  brother. 
"  How  shall  we  do  it,  Maggie  T  You  with  your 
substance,  I  with  mine  ?  ** 

Maggie  considered  a  little,  then  answered  :  "  We 
will  do  as  Abraham  did  to  Melchizedek  ;  shall  we, 
Harry  ?  He  gave  him  tithes  of  alL  And  we  will 
give  our  tithes  to  God."  And  now  Maggie  got  her 
Bible,  and,  turning  to  Malachi  iiL  8,  she  read, 
"  *  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me. 
But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  Thee?  In 
tithes  and  offerings.* " 

Then  Harry  took  the  book,  and  read  for  himself. 
"  Tithes  and  offerings,"  repeated  he.  "  So  we  will 
give  tithes ;  and  when  we  wish  to  thank  God, 
espedaUy  for  any  good  thing  He  has  given  us,  we 
will  make  our  offerings." 

"  Yes,"  said  Maggie.  "  And  you  will  give  your 
tithe-^nia  of  milk  to  poor  families  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy,  or  to  little  sick  children.  And  I  will  send 
my  tithe-foyrl&  to  invalids ;  and  then  there  will  be 
the  butter  and  eggs.     We  shall  have  plenty  to  give." 

"Because  God  has  given  us  plenty,"  rejoined 
Harry,  thoughtfully.  "Suppose  we  put  something 
in  the  box  at  church  to-morrow,  as  a  thank-offering, 
Maggie?" 

**  So  we  will,"  said  Maggie,  heartily.  "  And  don't 
you  think  we  might  spare  a  little  money  to  buy 
pretty  coloured  texts,  and  cards,  with  hymns,  to  give 
to  people  ?  Because  we  must  not  give  to  their  bodies 
only,  and  neglect  their  souls.  And  we  must  be  ready 
and  willing,  as  our  clergyman  says,  to  speak  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  and  all  He  h€ts  done,  and  all  He  tffill  do, 
for  thoee  who  love  Him." 


And  so  Maggie  and  Harry  went  on  and  prospered, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  not  always 
bright  and  happy ;  clouds  came  over  their  gladness 
sometimes,  as  clouds  will  do.  We  cannot  be  always 
in  the  sunshine. 

"While  the  earth  remaineth,"  says  Scripture, 
"seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not 
cease." 

And  these  words  are  true  for  the  soul  as  well  as 
for  the  material  world.  And  we  have  cold  and  heat, 
and  day  and  night,  in  our  hearts  and  souls,  as  well 
as  in  the  world  in  which  we  Hve. 

But  through  all  the  two  young  Qiristiana  still 
pressed  onward,  and  became  ever  more  and  more 
earnest  and  enthusiaBtic  in  their  Christianity  ;  more 
and  more  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  to  be  remembered  before 
the  things  of  this  transitory  life,  and  to  occupy  the 
place  of  honour  and  of  lore  in  our  hearta. 

But  much  as  both  Biaggie  and  Hany  loved  to  talk 
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of  the  beautiful  hojKjs  which  filled  their  hearts,  they 
never  forced  their  reminders  upon  unwilling  ears. 
Tliey  strove  to  wiu  their  way,  not  to  take  it  i\n  of 
right.  But  they  not  seldom  found  willinj;  and 
interested  listenern  ;  and  then,  sittinfr  clown,  they 
would  talk  of  heaven,  and  all  it^  glor>*,  and  l>eauty, 
and  peace,  and  security,  and,  a  hove  all,  of  its  love, 
and  of  its  Ix)rd  who  is  love,  and  who  will,  in  the 
fjreat  kin^om  to  come,  be  one  with  tli(»se  who  love 
Him,  having  also  all  things  jmt  in  subjection  under 
Him.  And  they  would  t'dk  till  they  forgt>t  their 
shop,  and  their  work,  and  all  belonging  U>  this  life, 
for  the  time  being,  till  perhaps  they  were  recalled  by 
the  thought,  *'  But  noiv  ire  sec  not  yd  ail  things  jnit 
under  Him''  (Heb.  ii.  8). 

No.  Now  we  are  waiting.  Renouncing  all  merits 
of  our  own,  we  have  accepted  the  dear  Lord  as  «)ur 
Saviour  ;  we  seek  Him  in  our  lieiirts  hourly,  and  wo 
strive  to  win  otliers  to  seek  Him  also.  And  when  all 
whom  the  Father  luis  given  Him  have  come  to  Him — 
and  not  one  of  these  shall  be  overlooked  or  lost — 
then  He  will  come  again,  and  receive  us  unto  Him- 
self ;  that  where  He  is  there  we  may  lie  also.  And 
we  shall  begin  a  beautiful  new  life,  in  a  blessed  new 
home,  to  know  sorrow  no  more  for  ever.  And  it  is 
for  this  we  wait. 

What  matter,  then,  as  to  the  part  we  play  here  in 
this  lower  world,  so  that  we  have  the  Lord's  blessing 
on  it  ?  Well  we  may  foi^gct  it,  in  looking  at  what  is 
to  come.  We  ought  to  forget  it  oftener  than  we  do  ; 
and  "  press  fonvanl  "  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize 
of  our  high  calling  in  Christ  Jeaus. 

So  in  heavenly  as  in  earthly  things,  our  motto 
should  still  be,  "Go  on."  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  standing  still.  Are  we  sorrowful  ?  let  us  go 
on  ;  and  we  shall  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cloud.  Are  wo  joyful  ?  let  us  go  on  ;  and  we  shall, 
if  we  tu-e  real  and  tnie  Christians,  come  to  still 
greater  joy.  Do  we  doubt  ?  let  us  go  on  ;  we  shall 
see  things  more  clearly  farther  on,  and  doubts  will 
flee.  Are  our  changing  feelings  cold  and  dull  ?  Is 
there  winter  in  our  hearts  ?  let  ufi  go  on ;  tliere  is 


sunshine  to  come.  And  all  Nature  rep 
continual,  unswerving  progress,  "  Let  i 
And  the  Word  of  God  says,  *'  Let  us  g< 
perfection"  (Hob.  vi  1). 


THE    "QUIVER"    BIBLE 

47.  What  were  the  five  great  divibic 
country  of  the  Philistines  ruled  each  I 
prince,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  c 
citv  ? 

48.  AMiat  celebrated  doctor  of  the  law 
be  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians  ? 

49.  Who  were  the  messengers  of  king 
acted  as  spies  in  Absalom's  camp  in  ord< 
news  of  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  ? 

50.  What  incident  is  mentioned  conni 
these  two  ? 

51.  What  proof  have  we  of  the  skill  i 
during  the  patriarchal  days  ? 

52.  Why  was  it  that  St.  Paul  appeale< 
for  judgment  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS   ON    PAGE 

37.  To  prevent  him  eating  of  the  "  Tre 
and  thus  perpetuating  to  himself  a  life  « 
misery  (Gen.  iii  22). 

38.  He  was  put  into  the  garden,  we  are 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it  **  (Gen.  ii.  15). 

39.  "And  Abraham  said  unto  his  eld< 
of  his  house,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand 
thigh :  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth"  i 
2,3.) 

40.  Judah  the  son  of  Jacob  is  mention* 
sessing  one  carried  round  the  neck  by  a  co 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18). 

41.  "I  have  no  man  like-minded,  who 
rally  care  for  your  state.    For  all  seek  thci 
the  things  whidi  are  Jesus  Christ's"  (1 
20,  21.) 


VOICES    IN    THE    WIND. 


OICES  rising  on  the  hill. 
All  its  gusty  passes  fiU^ 
Speaking  to  Uie  winds,  and  then 
Lost  in  hollows  of  the  glen. 

Voices  of  an  unknown  tongue. 
Broken  speech,  with  pauses  hung, 
In  the  viewless  winds  go  by — 
Is  it  song  or  IB  it  sigh  ! 

Voices  from  the  past  that  rise. 
Sorrow-laden  haunting  cries, 


Laughter-rippling  waves  that  brea 
In  a  tremulous  wailing  shake. 

Voices  from  the  days  to  come. 
Half  prophetic,  telling  some 
Dim  foreboding,  losing  breath 
In  the  deep  calm  vale  of  death. 

Tis  the  listening  heart  that  flings 
On  the  wind  the  song  it  sings — 
Wordless  voices  of  the  brain 
Borne,  like  echoes,  back  again. 


GOOD  DEEDS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
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8weet|  bat  asud^  O  earth. 
In  thy  stoim-rent  bowers  have  birth — 
Bowers  that  bloom  and  then  decay, 
Touched  fay  winds  that  pass  away ; 


Voices  that  no  sorrows  tell, 
Winds  that  bear  no  sighing  swell, 
Nambers  that  no  bodings  fill. 
Only  breathe  from  Zion  hilL 


J.  Hui& 


GOOD     DEEDS     AT    HOME  AND    ABROAD. 


CIBS  ANSTETS  ORPHANAGE  IN  MYSORE. 

DMONG  the  many  gratifying  philanthropic 
1  outcomes  of  the  grievous  famine  which 
I  made  snch  havoc  among  our  Indian 
fellow -subjects.  Miss  Anstey's  work 
among  the  poor  orphan  waifs  and  strays 
le  Mysore  province  deserves  specially  honourable 
tion.  In  a  large  and  convenient  orphanage  newly 
led  at  Colar,  no  less  than  400  hapless  little  ones 
nfely  housed  and  well  cared  for  by  a  prudently- 
!led  staff  of  twenty  attendants.  Writing  to  her 
ids  and  supporters  in  Great  Britain — and  they  are 
y — this  enterprising  lady  aimounces  her  intention 
icreasing  the  number  forthwith  to  600.  Scarcely 
her  letter  ¥nitten  than  Major  Scott  Moncrieff, 
of  the  Famine  CommissionerB,  inspected  the 
Uishment.  His  report  is  to  the  effect  that  no- 
se can  the  orphans  be  better  cared  for  than  with 
and  straightway  400  additional  children  are  to 
eomaiitted  to  her  keeping.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
i  thsi  an  iiKTeaaing  number  of  well-to-do  natives 
ihowing  a  practical  sympathy  with  tiiis  Christian 
ik,  by  sending  benches,  culinary  utensils,  &c,  for 
better  equipment  of  the  Home.  Miss  Anstey  is 
L  fli  hope  that^  by  the  good  providence  oi  God 
1 4e  unstinted  charity  of  the  British  people,  she 
1  he  enabled  suoeesitfully  to  cope  with  her  heavy 
faabilities.  She  needs  judicious  and  effective 
l|^h«wevei^  and  a  lady  who  has  studied  both 
and  nnrsiiig  is  willing  to  join  her  in  her 
expatriation,  should  the  necessary  funds 
iBtheoming.  An  army  pensioner  and  his  wife, 
A  iupbed  with  a  love  for  useful  Christian  ser- 
x^  hsfe  offered  their  services  to  Miss  Anstey 
ftnt  fee  or  reward,  and  other  unsalaried  assist- 
V  tfptuB  to  be  obtainable.  Busy  fingers  and 
ffiag  hearts  in  En^and,  Ireland,  and  France 
vt  loDowed  in  the  steps  of  Dorcas,  and  a  large 
tttitjr  of  clothing  for  the  little  wards  of  Providence 
I  tbesdy  been  sent  out,  Surely  no  better  plan 
a  this  can  be  adopted  to  impress  the  observant 
idsoi  with  the  true  beneficence  which  is  the  core 
iwmmmat  Oiristianity ;  and  the  Christian  train- 
fifai  to  thonsandft  of  helpless  strays  by  this  and 
4nd  institiitionB  can  hardly  fail  to  recommend 
princii^es  of  those  who  engage  in  this  work  for 
Master's  sake;  Let  us  note  that  all  who  are 
Mfined  may  aid  in  this  good  deed  either  in  money 
ind,  and  that  both  will  be  taken  charge  of  by 
Jaoea^  whose  address  is  131,  Adelaide  Road, 


A  NEW  MISSION  TO  THE  ZAFFma 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
devotion  which  leads  a  Christian  evangelist  to  make 
his  way  into  the  very  heart  of  heathendom,  and, 
trusting  solely  to  God  and  the  barbarous  people 
among  whom  he  dwells  for  needful  supplies,  settles 
down  in  the  moral  wilderness  to  civilise  and  Chris- 
tianise his  heathen  neighbours.  At  Ikwezi-Lamad, 
in  Central  Kaf&aria,  Mr.  Elbert  S.  Clarke,  who  aided 
in  the  London  Missionary  Society's  expedition  to 
Central  Africa,  together  with  a  few  companions,*^  has 
established  a  mission  in  the  midst  of  some  20,000 
Kafl&rs,  whose  degraded  condition  is  stated  to  be 
something  singular  in  its  intensity,  even  in  these 
benighted  regions.  To  these  the  Gospel  had  not  yet 
been  preached,  the  missionary  and  his  co-workers 
have,  therefore,  taken  possession  of  the  land  ;  and  it 
is  exceedingly  interesting  to  read  of  the  warmth  of 
welcome  given  to  them  by  the  natives.  They  eagerly 
ask  "whether  their  children  will  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  so  as  not  to  be  cheated  by  the  white 
man  when  they  go  with  the  waggons."  Here,  iii  this 
'Mong-neglected,  but  most  important  opening  for 
mission  work,"  quoth  Mr.  Clarke,  "  we  feel  that  we 
are  entering  on  our  life-work."  When  ambassadors 
to  the  heathen  come  to  look  upon  their  mission  in 
that  way,  with  the  design  to  "spend,  and  to  be 
spent**  in  carrying  it  out,  there  is  good  reason  for 
hope  that  they  will  happily  reap  where  they  sowed 
laboriously,  and  continue  to  tend  the  infant  churches 
planted  l^  their  zeaL  In  other  portions  of  Kaffir- 
land  Christian  missions  have  been  followed  by 
marvellous  successes  ;  and  one  would  fain  hope  that 
Mr.  Clarke  and  his  f eUow-labourers  may  find  in  their 
self-chosen  and  more  neglected  field  that  the  seed 
will  fall  into  good  ground.  Kindly  sympathy,  hearty 
prayers,  and  not  a  few  helpful  gifts,  will  certainly  be 
accorded  them;  and  at  "Rock  Fountain,  Ilopo, 
Natal,  South  Africa,"  from  whence  the  message 
comes,  we  trust  the  men  whose  "hearts  the  Lord 
hath  touched,"  will  be  able  to  do  manifold  good 
deeds  for  God  and  man. 

A  FREB  BREAKFAST  MISSION. 
Fer  about  four  years  this  admirable  philanthropic 
agency  has  been  in  operation,  and  with  excellent 
practical  effect  among  the  outcasts  of  the  dty  of 
Glasgow.  Every  Sunday  morning — as  we  have  pre- 
viously noted  in  these  pages — ^more  than  2,000  men 
and  women  emerge  from  the  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness of  their  surroundings,  to  partake  of  the  breakfast 
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which  Christian  charity  provides  for  them,  with  a  view 
to  the  ulterior  rescue  and  reclamation  of  some,  and  to 
the  casting  of  Gospel  light  and  kindly  influence  over 
alL  At  noon  a  hungry  army  of  1,300  children  are 
similarly  provided  with  a  dinner,  that  efforts  may  be 
made  from  that  vantage  ground  to  introduce  the 
motley  waifs  to  Him  who  said  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me."  During  the  past  year 
nearly  1,000  of  these  orphans  and  neglected  ones 
have  been  either  sent  to  "homes,"  or  "training  ships," 
or  to  remunerative  work,  or  have  had  acceptable 
medical  treatment.  For  the  400  girls  who  apply  for 
the  "  merciful  morsels,"  industrial,  educational,  and 
religious  classes  are  conducted.  Special  temperance 
organisations  in  connection  with  the  same  great 
movement  have  resulted  in  the  reclamation  of  many 
drunkards,  and  this  portion  of  the  work  seems  to  be 
unusually  successful  In  several  other  directions 
this  noble  mission  is  vigorously  pursuing  its  great 
design,  and  it  may  well  urge  its  claims  on  the  philan- 
thropic for  sympathy  and  aid.  Its  conductors  remind 
us  that  winter  is  again  at  hand,  and  that  the  outlook 
in  commercial  and  industrial  directions  is  of  the 
gloomiest  In  pointing  their  appeal  they  wisely 
quote  from  the  Highest  Authority,  "When  thou 
makeet  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed,  for  they  can- 
not recompense  thee,  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  It  needs  but  to  add 
that  the  central  pivot  of  the  mission  is  the  Evangelical 
Hall,  James  Morrison  Street,  Glasgow. 

THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN.  SOHO. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  this  invaluable  institution 
has  been  under  the  necessity  of  closing  several  of  its 
wards  for  lack  of  funds,  and  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  fact  only  needs  to  be  made  known,  in  order 
to  repair  at  once  what  is  little  short  of  a  calamity. 
Established  in  1842,  and  supported  absolutely  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  it  has  been  an  unmixed  and 
unspeakable  blessing  to  thousands  of  poor  women, 
who,  but  for  the  skill  and  kindness  rendered  there, 
must  inevitably  have  died,  leaving  many  orphan 
diildren,  or  have  spent  weary  lives  in  pain  and  weak- 
ness, from  which  they  have  been  happily  delivered. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  hospitals  should  be 
maintained  specially  adapted  for  this  class  of  cases, 
and  where  clever  specialists  are  always  within  call  in 
time  of  need ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that,  if  the  bene- 
ficent charities  of  this  establishment  and  their  con- 
comitant circumstances  were  published,  they  would 
form  a  narrative  of  the  most  toucliing  interest  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  more  than  most  men  can  measure 
the  intrinsic  value  of  charitable  institutions,  is  the 
President ;  and  the  Treasurer,  who  makes  an  earnest 


appeal  for  funds  to  re-open  all  the  free  wards  again, 
is  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Bevan. 

VOITURES  BIBLIQUE. 

Unquestionably  the  wisest  and  surest  method  of 
disseminating  the  principles  of  pure  Christianity  in 
civilised  lands  is  the  abundant  distribution  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  language  of  the  people.    Eiicoa-  ' 
raged  by  the  marvellous  sale  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments at  the  great  world's  iair  in  Paris,  a  moTsUe 
depot,  ambulance,  caravan,  one  hardly  knows  what 
to  call  it,  has   been    furnished  with  a  npp^  of 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Gospels,  and  other  peiti  of  Mf- 
ture.    Just  when  the  right  sort  of  man  was  wasted 
he  was  discovered ;  and  as  soon  as  his  own  ponte 
portion  of  the  peripatetic  warehouse  is  fitted  v^kt 
his  needs,  he  yriil  set  out  on  a  tour  among  the  fun, 
f6tes,  and  what  not,  of  French  towns  and  villigei  ; 
and  judging  from  the  experience  of  a  fonner  dbrt 
in  the  same  direction,  and  from  the  eagemen  dii- 
played  by  rural  France  to  get  possession  of  "He 
Book,**  he  is  very  likely  to  drive  a  remarkably  ik- 
cessful  trade.     The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodetjr 
has  done  much  to  further  this  particular  experimcBt 

A  HOME  FOR  FOREIGN  GOVERNE8SS. 

Still  another  new  candidate  for  public  £avoaii  nA 
philanthropic  support  is  found  in  the  shape  of  a 
Home  for  Foreign  Governesses.  It  owes  its  inoaplMi 
and  its  progress  up  to  the  present  point  to  the  Frcsdi 
Protestant  Church  in  Bayswater,  and  has  farHlMtSm 
and  purpose  the  providing  of  a  temporaiy  hoBK 
where  these  —  often  young  and  inexperioMed— 
strangers  will  be  welcomed  on  their  anival,  nl 
cared  for  when  disengaged.  Daily  goTemesBOi^  tB% 
will  be  at  liberty  to  take  their  meals  herein,  uA  li 
use  the  reading-room,  and  so  have  something  Ifltta 
place  of  safety  and  of  shelter  in  Hub  million-peofW 
city.  An  eligible  house  has  been  taken  in  Pm 
Terrace,  Kensington  Park,  and  what  is  now  waitoi 
is  some  £200  to  help  to  furnish  it  Then  ii  m 
question  that  such  a  place  of  refuge  wmild  be  my 
welcome  to  those  who  come  from  afar  into  a  laid 
strangers,  and  into  a  city  where  the  temptettoM  0 
both  numerous  and  strong.  The  modem 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  hardworking  and  deaenriqg 
of  the  community.  She  is  often  yoang 
tected,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  her  oaner  oU  «1 
friendless ;  and  we  cannot  but  look  with  a  good  dyn 
of  satisfaction  on  a  scheme  which  ptomiw  kr  i 
bright  hearthstone,  fitting  companionships  aad  hli4f 
counsel  for  the  future,  when  she  has  auwlwie  shiti 
go.  Let  us  mention,  then,  that  Pastor  Dn  PoiW 
de  la  Harpe,  B.D.,  French  Parsonage,  Kildaie  Gff* 
dens,  W.,  will  be  glad  to  reeeive  oontrihiitieiis  in  ii' 
of  tlie  Governesses*  Home. 


SAILED   TO-NIGHT. 


VER  the  moonUt  Bea, 

Far  wmy  bom  Devon  and  me. 
My  lonrer  has  sailed  to-night  1 — 
md  I  may  lie  and  weep. 


Wltilst  my  kindred  are  fast  asleep, 

Snch  teaiB  as  are  kept  from  eight — 
Weep,  till  my  eye  growi  dim 
Underneath  the  reddening  rim. 
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For  the  love  I  drove  awny  ; 
Woop  with  an  aching  brain, 
Anil  a  heart  full  of  hidik-n  pnin. 

That  iniiMt  never  see  the  day. 

The  Invc  I  conkl  not  tetl 

Ijiy  deep  in  my  heart  as  a  well. 

Where  1  kept  my  seirat  hid  ; 
And  when  he  came,  I  know. 
Tbonsh  forehead  and  cheek  were  agl 

My  lip  woB  a  cloxe<l  lid. 

I  conld  not  cry  aloud 
"I  lovo  you,"  for,  oh,  I  was  proud, 
As  I  thought  .1  maid  Rhoiild  be  ; 
So  when  he  come  to  woo. 


No  wrcrk  e'er  c««t  auhoTO 

'?k1id  the  wind  and  tho  wat«r'«  rou 

Could  be  such  «  wreck  as  I ; 
Lost  on  the  reefs  of  pride. 
To  be  lashed  by  tho  chafing  tide. 

Of  memory  till  I  die. 

Yet  haply,  after  ycam, 

When  I  have  out-wept  yoathfa]  ten 

My  love  may  ro-awoop  the  miin ; 
And  then,  if  he  come  to  sue. 
He  will  find  nic  tranquil,  but  true 

And  leave  me  never  again. 


STEPHEN     AKROYD'S    GUEEDON. 

SY    THE    ItEV.    J.    JACKSON    WR.VY,    AL'THOU    OF    "SESTLETON    MAO 


CHAPTER  V.-A  MIDNIOIIT 
ADVENTURE. 
T  was  not  until  the  midnight  hour  had 
struck  that  Stephen  wended  hie  way 
homewani  frum  hiti  visit  to  hie  friends 
at  Volney  Villa.  Ah  he  tmdged  along 
through  the  now  almost  deserted  xtreet, 
tlie  cveninj^'s  diHcnssions  psBHod  and 
«8Hed  through  his  tingled  mind.  One 
member  of  the  Club  hod  taken  the  ortho- 
dox ride  of  die  qu^atioa  at  iMme,  merely,  m  he  «aid, 
farttifl  nke  afaTgument,  bat  though  bin  view*  were 
only  aMumed  and  hia  arguments  were  void  of  nil  the 
fbTO0  ""l  orni^MiB  wliieh  true  conviction  bringn, 
DOfifAow  they  tronblod  him,  for  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  oonWetiaB  that  (hey  hud  been  rather  evaded 
than  ahnrOvd,  and  tliat  ca«ui)>tiy  and  hi^^ounding 
sophiRBH  had  not  dsmoliiihed  tlu  orthodox  positioti 
an  thoy  wera  anppoaed  to  have  done. 

Thoughtful  and  pmuTe,  reBeeting  on  the  many 
dirii*tmas 'Eves  he  llad  tpent  to  for  bettw  purpose 
and  under  far  happier  anapicea  by  his  mother'ii  aide, 
he  wu  posijing  ttinntgh  Arthnr  Street,  a  qniet  tho- 
roogfa&re  at  some  diatanco  from  his  home.  Jnit  as 
he  readisd  a  doctor^  residence,  dixtingnldied  as  surh 
by  reason  of  the  rad  lamp  which  Hung  its  crimson 
glare  acrons  the  murky  ctreet,  and  which,  ill  tfeb 
instance,  b  tlio  sign  of  help  not  danger,  lie  was 
Htartled  ont  of  bis  ponderings  by  a.  wailing  voice  of 
unmiatakabte  distren. 

"Oh  dear,  dcarl"  aaid  tho  vcucc,  "what'Aall  I 
do!" 

By  the  light  of  a  street  lamp  clnec  by  he  naw  tlie 
fragile  form  of  a  yonng  and  delicate -looking  woman, 
ludy  it  might  be,  for  though  her  gamicnlH  were  plain 
enough,  there  wiui  about  her  Ihnt  subtle  something 
that  iloRes  nnalysia  or  dcnrription  in  her  appeitnLncc 
which  clearly  told  of  superior  birth  and  breeding. 
Her  pale  face  woa  stamped  with  grief ;  and,  indeed, 
waa  almost  (lastly  in  ila  hue.     iitepben,  whose 


■  ETC.  £■ 

sympathies  were  as  easily  excited  and  as 
OS  a  woman's,  ready  at  call  on  all  oeeasioi 
tiess,  at  once  went  to  licr  aid.  She  was  thei 
for  support  against  the  iron  palixading  Iqr  tin 

"What  is  the  matter!"  said  he.    "Canlh 

"My  moUier's  dying!"  said  she,  faiii 
gasping  the  while  for  breath,  "and  I  cam: 
the  doctor  hear." 

.  Stephen's  nervous  Rngcra  immediately  1 
of  boll  and  knocker,  and  soon  roused  the 
man  of  medicine,  and  one  half  the  douim 
street  besides.  Meanwhile  tho  poor  dai 
fainted,  and  Stephen  had  to  try  his  "prenl 
to  bring  her  round.  There  was  something 
and  attractive  about  the  hapless  girl  that  . 
to  feel  OS  though  there  was  a  hitherto  nnd 
pleasure  in  giving  "  knightly  inccour  to 
hldiea  fair." 

By-Mul-by  the  doctor  made  his  appoaiani 
■seene  ;  nnd  in  a  little  while  the  faintiDg  gi 
far  recovered  as  to  give  them  a  neighbonriq 
By  the  aid  of  their  strong  arma  she  wn 
ducted  and  haU  carried  to  tho  placa  Aa  i 
and  was  at  length  enablod  to  dbnb  the  ita 
humble  chamber  where  her  mother  lay  mi 
eztieme  weakness  and' pain.  Tbedootorada 
the  requisite  lud,  aliS  nnder  his'  kindly  ai 
cnre  afae  il)ttlMt«^  revived.  She  murm 
thnnks  while  the  girl  took.ittt  bqr'  m»tit, 
parse  and  timidly  offered  him  a  sliMll  fee.  I 
hy  the  telined  surroundings — refined  am 
indicationH  of  sore  poverty — the  doctor  pu' 
tended  hand  gently  aside,  and  said,  "  Ne 
that  at  picBcnt.  I  must  look  in  again  Id 
and  see  how  tlie  case  goes  on." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  si 
the  young  lady,  in  a  soft  muaioal  vmee,  . 
a  tonchiug  tremor  in  the  Imes,  while  her  i 
dimmed  witli  tears. 
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ten*B  no  immediate  danger,  I  think," 
loetor.  **  I  will  jost  run  home  and  fetch 
rnnlant,  and  if  your  mother  ahonld  have 
lek  like  the  last,  yon  most  give  her  a 
medicine,  and  I  will  look  in  again  to- 
heer  np  !    We  shall  bring  her  round,  by 

I'e  bleeeing!**  thought  the  sympathetic 
d  despite  his  scepticism  he  felt  more  than 
1  to  ask  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  lonely 
m  such  tronble  had  fallen.  **  I  will  stay 
Nstor  returns,"  said  he,  "and  brings  the 
ly  poesibly  require.'* 

ipered  "Thank  yon"  that  he  received 
r  damsel,  smiling  through  her  tears,  was 
I  sufficient  reward.  Looking  more  and 
tly  at  the  sick  lady  and  her  daughter,  he 

to  be  strangely  familiar  with  certain 
them  both.     For  some  moments  he  cud- 
rains  in  vain,  then  taxed  his  memory  as 
)  and  when  he  had  seen  the  invalid's  face 
last  the  recollection  came,  and  he  said, 
I  are  not  Mrs.  Hellier  1 " 
ny  name  1 "  said  the  invalid,  turning  to- 
in  great  surprise.      "But  your  face  is 
e  to  me.     Have  we  ever  met  before  ?  " 
**  said  Stephen,  with  much  feeling.     "  We 
uiy  meetings,  ever  to  be  remembered  by 
fcitude  «nd  pleasure." 
young  lady  drew  near  to  her  mother's 
ed  her  wondering  eyes  upon  their  visitor, 
iting  the  impending  explanation, 
^on    remember    Mrs.     Akroyd?"    said 
itedly, "  whom  you  so  kindly  aided  in  her 
and  her  little  boy  Stephen,  who  received 
I  80  great  kindnesses  at  your  hands  that 
'  forget  them  as  long  as  he  lives  ?  " 
rtainly,"  said  Mrs.  Hellier,  more  amazed 
'  I  knew  and  loved  her  dearly,  and  her 
X    But^  if  you  are  he,  the  boy  is  indeed 
dl  strong  man  I  see  before  me.     Are  you 
Ucroyd's  son  ?  " 

Uy  he,**  said  Stephen,  smiling ;  and  then 
Jy,  **  from  the  day  I  last  saw  yon  until 

held  you  in  loving  and  grateful  reve- 
ny  sorrow  at  seeing  you  here  and  thus 
by  my  joy  at  meeting  you  again,  and  by 
bieh  God  forbid  that  you  should  destroy — 
in  some  feeble  measure  repay  something 

debt  I  owe ! "  The  tears  fairly  forced 
L  tffAie  of  him,  as  he  added,  with  energy, 
!r,  for  my  dead  mother's  sake,  permit  me 
mooonr  you  all  I  can  ! " 
oke  your  mother,"  said  she,  as  she  took 
ind  there  spoke  your  heart ;  and  I  can 
my  God  and  thank  you  for  your  kind 
r  hour  of  need.  Be  sure  I  understand 
at  God  has  sent  you,  and  that  God  wiU 
Both  I  and  Bora  will  gladly  and  grate- 

j^mr  aid  for  the  sake  of  'anld  long 


Here  the  doctor  returned,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  the  strange  youth  so  thoroughly  master  of  the 
situation. 

"  Oh,  doctor,"  said  Stephen,  "  I  have  found  my 
mother's  best  and  dearest  friend ! "  and  then  quietly 
and  privately  handing  him  his  card,  he  continued, 
"we  thank  yon  for  your  promise  to  come  again 
to-morrow  ;  which  means,  I  know,  so  long  as  the 
need  exists." 

"That's  capital,"  said  tlie  genial  doctor.  "Yon 
have  already  worked  greater  wonders  than  I  can 
hope  to  do.     All  will  be  well,  I  think.     Good-bye." 

Stephen  prepared  to  follow  him  ;  but  first  feeling 
in  the  pockets  of  his  clothes  one  after  the  other,  and 
then  doing  it  a  second  time,  he  could  not  repress  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  What  have  you  lost  ? "  said  Miss  Hellier,  seeing 
his  look  of  profound  dismay. 

"  Only  a  hundred  pounds,"  replied  Stephen,  with 
a  comical  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  must  have  left  it 
at  home,"  he  added,  as  he  noted  their  evidences  of 
sympathy  with  such  a  serious  deficit.  "  I  will  come 
again  to-morrow." 

Very  sincere  and  very  acceptable  were  the  thanks 
he  got,  and  very  pleasant  was  the  assurance  id  a 
warm  welcome  whenever  he  chose  to  calL  Thought- 
fully pondering  on  this  strange  and  unexpected 
meeting,  Stephen  pursued  his  homeward  way ;  and 
he  smiled  as  he  found  himself  saying  aloud,  "A 
prettier  name  than  Dora  I  have  never  heard ;  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  I  have  never  seen  a  sweeter 
girl  to  wear  it." 

Then  his  mind  reverted  to  that  "auld  lang  syne" 
of  which  Mrs.  Hellier  had  spoken,  when  his  mother 
lived  to  love  and  bless  and  aid  him  ;  and  when  the 
kind  and  bountiful  lady  he  had  just  left  was  so  warm 
and  truo  a  friend  to  the  widow  and  her  orphan  son. 
He  remembered  how  his  now  sainted  parent  used  to 
point  to  Mrs.  Hellier  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth 
and  goodness,  the  sunny  happiness  and  beneficence, 
which  true  religion  fosters  in  all  who  really  and  truly 
possess  it,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  its  benign 
and  holy  principles.  He  remembered  how  his  youth- 
ful heart  and  mind  endorsed  the  evidence,  and  how 
he  resolved  that  he  would  be  religious  too.  The 
same  divinely -beautiful  inspiration  had  been  his 
mother's  strength  and  stay ;  had  made  her,  to  him, 
the  foremost,  best,  and  brightest  woman  in  the 
world ;  had  given  her  the  most  perfect  peace  and 
triumph  in  her  dying  hour.  He  could  not  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  from  what  ho  had  just 
witnessed,  that  Mrs.  Hellier,  too,  was  ripening  for  as 
bright  a  sunset  and  as  glorious  an  end. 

How  strange  that  he  shonld  have  disoorered  her 
so  unexpectedly,  and  just  when  a  Mend  in  need  was 
most  of  all  required  I  It  was  a  very  singular  com- 
bination of  events,  an  accident  of  a  truly  remarkable 
character.  Accident  T  uxu  it  ?  Mr.  Hellier  had  said, 
"  Be  sure  that  God  has  sent  you  ; "  what  said  Dame 
Henderson  about  that  "  bit  o'  writin'  ?  "  '*  I  tell  you 
it  was  a  Providence  on'  niwer  a  oeddent  at  all" 
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THE    QUIVER. 


Had  he  really,  he  who  professed  to  disbelieve  in  Crod, 
he  who  had  spent  the  evening  amongst  contemneni 
of  God,  had  he  been  made,  all  unknowing  to  himself, 
to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty  Providence 
to  bring  help  and  succour  to  one  of  His  sufferiog 
hidden  ones  ?  All  this  tended  more  and  more  to  dis- 
concert and  trouble  him,  and  led  him  to  question 
more  and  more  whether  he  had  not  wilfully  severed 
himself  by  a  baseless  unbelief  from  the  one  sure,  rest- 
ful anchorage  for  human  souls. 

By-and-by  the  recollection  of  his  heavy  loss,  the 
liberal  Christmas  gift  of  his  employers,  came  back  to 
him.  It  was  all  the  more  annoying  and  vexing 
because  he  had  hoped  to  devote  it  to  the  necessities 
of  his  new-found  friends.  This,  together  with  his 
mental  agitation,  his  twinges  of  conscience,  his 
tender  memories  of  the  season,  the  fainting  girl,  the 
recognition  of  the  mother,  the  untimely  hour,  all 
conspired  to  make  him  nervous,  sensitive,  unmanned, 
and  excited. 

It  was  thoroughly  dark — dark  as  the  proverbial 
hour  before  the  dawning  always  is — when  at  last  he 
reached  his  silent  and  lightless  home.  The  still 
night  hour  was  depressing,  and  it  was  in  no  enviable 
frame  of  mind  that  he  found  himself  at  last  under 
Bame  Henderson's  hospitable  roof. 


CHAPTER  VI.-A  VISION  OP  THE  NIGHT. 

Onob  within  the  dark  and  silent  passage,  with  nerves 
80  thoroughly  shaken,  Stephen's  fevered  fancy  filled 
the  night  with  airy  shapes  and  weird  sounds.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  turned  up  his  lamp,  which  good 
Dame  Henderson  had  trimmed  and  lighted  to  his 
hand,  and  had  broken  up  the  fire  which  she,  with  a 
science  all  her  own,  had  built  up  in  such  a  fashion 
that  it  should  smoulder  on,  neither  dying  out  nor 
burning  quite  away,  that  he  was  able  even  partially 
to  shake  off  the  nervous  melancholy  which  had  settled 
on  him. 

Drawing  his  chair  to  the  fire,  he  sat  down  a  while, 
to  ponder,  feeling  that  he  should  toss  in  wakeful  un- 
rest if  he  went  at  once  to  bed.  Naturally  and  almost 
immediately  his  thoughts  gravitated  motherward, 
drawn  thither  by  the  sight  of  an  honoured  face,  only 
associated  with  those  early  days  of  innocence  and 
home.  How  long  ago  it  seemed  !  and  what  a  change 
since  then!  For  the  better?  No.  Emphatically, 
his  deliverance  from  the  "  trammels  of  superstition," 
which  was  the  Volney  Villa  formula  for  the  Chris- 
tian creed,  and  his  ascent  into  the  "  higher  regions 
of  thought,"  which  was  the  Volney  Villa  euphuism 
for  contemptuous  unbelief,  had  not  made  things 
better  but  loorse.  How  much  worse  than  when  he 
had  a  childlike  faith  in  a  Crod  of  vrisdom,  power  and 
love,  whom  he  knew  then  to  be  his  own  as  well  as 
his  mother's  God ! 

That  gentle  mother,  those  evening  studies  in  the 
Book,  her  unfaltering  faith  in  dark  days,  her  peace- 
ful death  which  left  a  glory  behind  it  as  mellow  as 
that  which  floods  the  sunset  sky,  all  rose  up  to  re- 


buke his  cold  and  comfortless  nnfaith.     His  unbelief 
had  robbed  him  of  all  the  olden  oonsolatioiifli  hsd 
robbed  him  also  of  a  heavenly  hope ;  and  in  reton 
had  given  him  a  dreary,  cynical,  and  still  "*»«*^ififtil 
doubt,  which  had  bereft  his  life-bark  of  its  compiM^ 
his  sky  of  its  star,  and  left  his  soul  to  drift  in  daik- 
ness,  a  moral  waif  and  stray,  upon  the  waves  of  Hm. 
"  Matter  and  force,"  he  felt,  were  but  a  mean  and 
beggarly  exchange  for  Providence  and  Jesus,  and  the 
dicta  of  human  reason,  and  the  vagaries  of  hnmii 
imagination,  were  contemptible  and  worthless  indeed 
in  the  presence  of  the  word  of  God.    At  that  momesi; 
in  all  likelihood,  Stephen  Akroyd  was  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  he  had  ever  been  since  the 
day  when  he  dropped  hot  tears  of  grief  upon  Ui 
dead  mother's  cheek. 

His  depression  deepened,  and  in  the  solitude  ol  the 
lonely  night  and  the  silent  room  he  felt  as  if  lie  heeid 
the  whisper  of  unbodied  voices,  and  the  rush  of 
unseen  wings  ! 

"  What  in  the  world  is  coming  over  me  ?  **  nidk^ 
aloud,  and  suddenly  rising  to  his  feet,  "  Pishaw !  IVi 
got  the  blues  to-night  and  no  mistake  1  111  off toM 
and  sleep  away  these  cobwebs  from  my  hak 
Mercy  on  me  !  as  Dame  Henderson  would  say,  her 
miserable  I  feel  I " 

Lighting  his  candle,  he  extinguished  his  lamp^  mi 
was  putting  his  foot  on  the  stairs,  when  a  stnagiff 
mournful,  sobbing  sound,  low  and  distressing  Mi 
upon  his  ear.     To  say  that  his  hair  stood  np  uj^ 
probably  be  an  exaggeration,  but  the  cold  "oMff 
crawly"  sensation   which  often    accompaniei  kn 
might  well  have  had  that  effect,  for  it  is  nndoaM|f-{ 
true  that  Stephen  Akroyd  was  terrified  half  oot  cf  1 
wits.      Nearing  lus  chamber  door,  he  laid  his  !■■.] 
upon  the  latch,  opened  it  incautiouBly,  so  that  he^ 
met  by  a  gust  of  imprisoned  air,  which  lorMftj 
extinguished  lus  candle  and  left  him  in  the  daik. 

He  entered  the  room,  resolved  to  get  betweetiij 
sheets  with  all  convenient  speed,  when  lo!  I0ri% 
the  hollow,  fitful  moaning  was  heard,  wdid  M 
unnatural.      Turning  towards    the    bed,  on  vM] 
the  faintest  of   faint   moonbeams    cast  a 
and  uncertain  light,  he  saw  that  which  curdled 
blood  and  half  stopped  the  beating  of  his 
Throughout  his  future  lifetime,  though  lie  IhMJ 
hundred  years,  never  will   Stephen  Akroyd 
that  awful  apparition,  or  lose  the  memoiy  d 
dreadful  hour. 

This  was  the  sight  that  met  his  gaie — A 
shape,  half  human,  half  devilish*  as  ideas  « 
subject  run^rooked  and  ungainly,  with  loBg 
robe  thrown  loosely  round  it.     A  loose  toi^ 
bleared  and  motley  hue,  here  grimly  gny» 
ghastly  white,  enveloped  its  gaunt  ahoaldw^ 
above  was  a  hideous  head  and  face  Uadc  ai 
yet  shinmiering  with  a  lurid  light ;  bald,  toflb  * 
had  been  scalped.     Indeed,  aioiind  its  mU* 
there  was  a  blood-red  scar,  aa  if  the  wound  d 
scalping-knife  was  still  unhealed.    Aa  Sl^bea  rii^ 
with  widely-open  eyes  and  month,  fixed  at  a  iMnW 
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n  the  midnight  ghost,  again  the  dreadful 
noke  npon  Mb  ear  in  stronger,  wilder  moans, 
f  »  sharp,  gasping  scream  betokening  dire 
In  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  terror  Stephen 
M&  the  chamber,  and  shonted,  as  soon  as  he 
me  his  tongue  from  temporary  paralysis, 
lenderson !  Dame  Henderson !  for  pity's  sake 
el  "for  even  then,  strange  to  say,  he  had 
nwe  of  helpfulness  and  more  of  confidence 
irer  and  presence  of  the  godly  woman  than 
f  the  more  muscular  and  stalwart  husband  ; 
nld,  most  certainly,  have  appealed  to  "  oor 

Henderson  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
n  Stephen's  cry  of  terror  roused  her  from 
bers  in  alarm.  Leaping  from  her  bed,  she 
her  gown,  lighted  a  candle,  and  in  a  few 
made  her  appearance  on  the  stairs.  "Mercy 
hat's  matter?"  said  she,  as  she  gazed  on 
white  and  terror-stricken  face.  "  Is  there 
boot?" 

lother  !  "  quoth  Stephen,  "  no  ;  but  there 's 
I  unearthly  and  dreadful  in  my  room  !  " 
ly  or  unearthly,"  said  the  heroine,  in  a  firm, 
d  voice,  "  it 's  gotten  no  business  there,  an' 
o  budge.  What  is  it  ?  " 
ids  gage  of  battle  flung  before  her,  she 
irmly  past  our  nervous  and  excited  un- 
n  the  supernatural,  and  boldly  entered  the 
oom. 

radons  me  ! "  said  she,  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
vy  gave  forth  such  a  volley  of  hearty  and 
irioos  laughter  as  spoke  volumes  alike  for  the 
if  her  conscience,  and  the  power  of  her  lirngs. 
lened  somewhat  by  this  totally  unexpected 
tephen  ventured  to  follow  his  landlady  into 
and  lo  !  the  ghost,  the  midnight  spectre,  the 
apparition,  stood  forth  revealed.  His  own 
BBg-gown  was  negligently  flung  over  the 

of  his  bed,  his  blotched  white  waistcoat, 

with  London  mud,  hung  by  the  arm-hole 
projecting  post,  on  whose  big  dark  ma- 
nob  he  had  placed  his  smoking  cap  with 

■earlet  band  of  braiding  standing  out  in 
L  It  was  an  odd  combination,  even  in  the 
doabtless  in  the  dark  was  odder  stilL  The 
lids  which  had  brought  Stephen's  terror  to 

had  arisen  from  Dame  Henderson's  pet 
g,  which,  probably  because  of  her  lack  of 
hat  good  lady  had  coddled  until  it  had 

tnmble  to  itself  and  a  nuisance  to  other 
ta  rotnnd  obesity  superinduced  unearthly 
breathing,  and  brought  the  poor  animal  a 
■ion  of  apoplectic  dreams  and  spasmodic 
iwn  nightmares,  any  and  all  of  which  were 

of  Tocal  wonders  for  better  imagined  than 
Encouraged  by  the  long-continued  ab- 


sence of  its  rightful  owner,  the  sagacious  lump  of 
dog-flesh  had  appropriated  Stephen's  bed,  and  was 
even  now  but  half  aroused  from  its  vocal  slumbers 
on  the  coverlet,  and  manifested  no  disposition  to 
vacate  its  quarters. 

**  There  *s  your  ghost ! "  said  the  merry  dame, 
pointing  to  the  articles  of  apparel  on  the  bed-post ; 
and  the  ghost  certainly  was  his  both  as  to  the  gar- 
ments which  had  clothed  it  and  the  "  life  and  look 
horrific"  with  which  he  had  invested  it.  "ArC  there's 
the  noise  !  "  she  continued,  pointing  to  the  porpoise- 
like Ponto,  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  By 
what  clairvoyance  she  saw  the  noise  history  does 
not  say.  Stephen  stood  with  a  remarkably  sheepish 
look  on  his  handsome  face.  The  keen-witted  dame 
was  hardly  likely  to  let  such  a  grand  occasion 
pass. 

"  Ah,  Maister  Stephen  ! "  said  she,  "  it 's  to  be 
feared  'at  you  hev  an  uncanny  conscience,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  freeted  with  a  muddy  westcut  an'  a 
dreamin'  dog.  If  your  books  o'  science  can  gi'  you 
no  better  sense  o'  security  than  that  to  go  to  bed 
wi',  you  'd  mebbe  better  get  back  again  to  trust 
and  confidence  in  God,  who  both  night  on'  day  watches 
ower  an'  tak's  care  o'  them  'at  puts  their  trust  in 
Him.  I  've  niwer  seen  nowt  that  I  need  to  be 
freeted  on  ;  but  folks  o'  your  creed  is  most  supersti- 
tious of  ony,  an'  your  fears  an'  your  faith  is  aboot  on 
a  level,  as  far  as  their  worth  goes,  for  you  see  your 
fear  comes  an'  your  faith  goes,  i'  front  of  a  wooden 
bed-post  an'  a  poodle  in  a  fit  Be  sure  o'  this,  that 
less  o'  reason  an'  more  o'  faith  means  less  o'  fear  an' 
more  o'  the  love  'at  casts  it  out  an'  fills  its  spot  wi' 
peace  an'  joy  i'  Christ  Jesus." 

Stephen  Akroyd  was  quite  dumbfonndered  by 
Dame  Henderson's  sharp  and  convicting  home-thrusts; 
and  really  was  taken  so  thoroughly  aback  by  the 
outcome  of  lus  night's  adventure,  that  he  could  make 
no  reply,  except  to  express  his  regret  for  having  so 
needlessly  disturbed  her  repose,  and  given  her  such 
useless  alarm. 

**  Alarm  ?  Nay,  nay,  noo.  I  did  think  for  just  half 
a  minute  'at  it  might  be  robbers  ;  but  I  don't  know 
'at  I  should  be  much  alarmed  even  then.  I  should 
want  all  my  wits  aboot  me  to  trust  i*  God  an'  do  the 
best  I  could.  As  for  disturbin'  me,  that  stands  for 
nothing.  You  know  'at  there 's  little  I  wouldn't  do 
for  you.  Noo,  then,  go  to  bed  ;  an',  whether  you 
will  or  no,  1 11  pray  that  God  may  hev  you  in  His 
keepin',  on'  'at  you  may  get  up  i'  the  momin'  re- 
freshed an'  ready  for  the  day." 

Lighting  his  candle  for  him,  Dame  Henderson 
wished  him  good  night,  and  once  more  retired  to  her 
peaceful  couch ;  and,  at  last,  weary,  chagrined,  and 
mortified  at  the  poor  figure  he  had  cut  with  all  his 
philosophy  to  help  him,  Stephen  himself  obtained 
repose.  (To  be  continued,) 
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THE  QUIVER. 


THE  ALARM-BELL  OF  THE   UNIVERSE. 


MIRACLE  has  been  described  by  a 
great  thinker  08  the  ^'  alarm-bell  of 
"''S  the  universe."  It  is  a  .sign,  and  a 
nign  from  heaven,  that  one  order  of 
things  has  passed  away  and  that 
another  order  is  beginning.  We  might  overlook 
tins  change  of  plan  on  Qod's  part,  and  therefore 
the  Author  of  all  things  tolls  the  bell  and  sounds 
an  alarm,  summoning  us  to  an  audience  with 
Himself,  and  showing  by  this  sign  from  heaven 
that  a  new  communication  of  His  will  is  about 
to  bo  made. 

An  accident  is,  also,  an  alarm-l:>eLL  It  is 
Grod's  way  of  summoning  us  into  His  ]>rescnce, 
to  hear  His  holy  will,  and  to  attend  to  His  voice. 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  it  presses  in  and 
around  us,  its  din  and  distraction  drowns  tlio 
heavenly  voices  that  call  to  prayer  and  commu- 
nion with  Grod;  its  dust  and  turmoil  veil  the 
sight  of  the  everlasting  hills.  Hence  the  need 
of  some  quick  sharp  note  of  pain,  the  cry  of 
distress  on  a  large  scale,  tlie  sound  of  an  alarm 
calling  us  into  God's  immediate  [)resenco.  An 
ordinary  deatli  will  not  do  tliis ;  the  summoner 
then  steals  on  us  so  gently  that  the  sting  is  soon 
gone  and  the  lesson  forgotten  ;  but  when  a  mul- 
titude are  swept  away  as  by  a  flood,  and  tliero 
are  whole  streets  in  which  there  is  not  some  one 
dead  or  missing,  it  is  a  calamity  on  this  scale 
which  brings  homo  even  to  the  most  thoughtless 
that  there  are  chances  in  life  which  are  divine 
appointments,  and  accidents  of  which  we  are  fain 
to  say  <'  This  is  God's  hand." 

You  remember  that  the  popular  adage  that 
<<  acddonts  never  come  singly  "  was  mournfully 
illnstrated  not  many  months  ago,  when  there 
was  a  loss  of  life  by  rail  and  another  by  river, 
following  fast  the  one  on  the  other,  as  the 
many  messenger  came  speeding,  each  one  on 
the  heels  of  the  other,  to  rei>ort  to  Job  the  tidings 
of  the  loss,  first  of  all  his  fortune,  and  then 
of  oU  his  family.  As  in  Job's  case,  so  in  ours ; 
the  lost  loss  was  the  sorest ;  it  was  on  such  a 
scale  that  it  almost  cast  the  other  into  the  shade. 
We  had  scarcely  time  to  reaUse  the  first  before  we 
were  plunged  again  into  still  deeper  mourning  for 
a  second.  Ap^mrently  they  have  no  connection 
with  each  other ;  the  one  is  by  land,  and  the  other 
by  water ;  but  following  as  they  did  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other,  there  is  this  connection — that 
by  a  strange  fatality  some  who  were  deterred  from 
travelling  by  rail  in  consequence  of  the  accident 
of  Saturday,  were  induced  to  return  home  by  the 
river  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  so  met  tlicir 
end  by  the  very  means  which  they  had  taken  to 
avoid  it.  It  is  this  accident  occurring  upon  an 
accident  which  makes  the  sorrow  so  shaq)  and 
the  mourning  so  widespread. 


Now  let  us  turn  to  see  how  oar  Lord  de 
two  incidents  of  a  similar  kind  which  h 
in  HLs  day,  and  which  were  as  much  the 
the  day  and  the  subject  of  a  general  moa 
Galilee  as  these  two  accidents  by  ndl  aj 
wliich  have  made  our  metrc^lis  almost  i 
of  mourning  during  the  last  few  month& 
heighten  our  sense  of  the  comparison  if  we 
mind  th;it  the  two  accidents — ^the  slaught 
Galileans  amd  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  8 
were  comiected  together,  not  only  as  hi^ 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  bul 
growing  the  one  out  of  the  other.  WiUi  r 
the  first  of  these  two  accidents,  the  massaa 
Galileans,  it  arose  in  this  way.  Pilate  h 
oflence  at  this  time  by  appropriating  pai 
treasures  of  the  TemjUe,  derived  from  the 
tax,  levied  on  all  Jews  to  defray  the  cof 
great  conduits  he  had  begun  for  the  bette 
of  Jerusalem  with  water.  Now  it  is  a 
ture,  but  a  probable  one,  that  the  tower  of 
which  fell  and  buried  with  its  fall  eightc 
wa«i  part  of  one  of  these  aqueducts  or  poo 
Pilate  was  erecting  at  this  very  time,  sjdi 
the  money  which  he  liad  sacrilegiousl; 
from  the  Temple.  If  this  conjecture  be 
it  certainly  throws  an  unexi)ected  li^t 
whole  incident.  It  shows  us  why,  in  the 
of  tlio  i^eople,  this  bur3dng  of  eighteen 
neath  the  ruins  of  a  tower  erected  by  the 
governor  out  of  revenues  spoiled  from  the 
should  be  regarded  as  a  judgment  of  God 
lia\ing  helped  in  the  sacrilegious  underta 

And  this  massacre  of  the  Gralileans,  whi 
Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  it  can 
in  this  wise.  Resenting  such  an  act  of  d« 
as  that  of  robbing  the  Temple  treasure 
struct  waterworks,  the  people  rose  in 
and  Pilate  wreaked  on  them  a  terriUe 
We  are  told  by  Josephus  that  he  di^ 
soldiers  as  peasants,  armed  them  with  di 
sent  them  in  and  out  amcHig  the  defenoele« 
dealing  deadly  blows.  The  veiy  precinei 
Temple  was  invaded  by  the  legionaries;  e 
pilgnms  who  were  so  poor  that  they  vrer 
their  own  sacrifices  were  struck  down  wh 
so,  their  blood  mingling  with  that  of  the  be 
were  prejmring  for  the  priests,  and  thus  ] 
the  house  of  God.  As  a  recent  writer  n 
"  It  was  an  unprecedented  outrage,  ai 
every  heart  in  Judea  and  Gralilee  with  tbi 
indignation,  though  such  brawls  weie  of 
occurrence.  The  excitement  had  even  pc 
the  i)alace  of  Tiberias,  and  kindled  b 
feeling  in  Antipas  towards  Pilate,  for  1 
slain  wei-e  Galilean  subjects.'' 

There  is  then,  as  we  have  seen,  a  co 
between   these   two   incidents.      Happei 
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e  was  a  sense  in  which  the  one  grew 
other,  as  "  blood  touches  blood  "  in  the 
f  the  prophet  One  crime  often  pro- 
ler,  and  there  is  also  a  sense  in  the  ex- 
sit  misfortunes  never  come  single.  We 
x>  see  how  our  Lord  dealt  with  these 
its,  and  the  lesson  which  He  drew 
;  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  drawing  the 
I  from  casualties  in  our  day  which  our 
'  from  those  which  occurred  in  His 
us  be  thankful  that  He,  the  unerring 
the  Eternal  Wisdom,  has  given  us  a 
m^  the  labyrinth  of  God  s  dealings. 
His  miracles  taught  us  how  to  under- 
Jarm-bell  of  the  universe,  has  also  by 
at  on  two  moving  accidents  by  flood 
taught  us  to  understand  that  other 
>f  the  universe.  Our  Lord's  teaching 
He  tells  us  firstly  what  lesson  we  arc 
\  and  secondly,  what  lesson  we  are  to 

;ard  to  the  first  wo  are  not  to  suppose 
were  sinners  above  all  men.  These 
lad  in  a  sense  brought  their  own  fate 
vesy  and  equally  so  with  those  work- 
ad  taken  Pilate  8  polluted  money,  the 
acrilege,  to  construct  a  tower  by  the 
am.  How  natural  the  inference  that 
ider  the  curse  of  Gi)d.  The  logic  of 
A  short  and  simple  ;  where  there  were 
pnents  there  must  have  been  special 
mIoic.  Our  popular  saying  implies  as 
here  there 's  smoke  there  s  fire  "—and 
«  book  of  Job  was  inspired  and  placed 
a  precisely  to  rebuke  this  logic  of  chas- 
oing  always  the  proof  of  lurking  sin, 
a  repeating  the  jnistake  of  Job's  friends, 
aiig  in  the  view  that  men  like  these 
od  these  eighteen  must  have  been  sin- 
all  men.  To  logic  of  this  kind  our 
rer  is  a  peremptory  denial  of  its  tTuth, 

nay."  The  inference  was  wrong  from 
it  was  also  presumptuous,  for  we  are  to 
a^  before  the  time  until  the  Lord  come, 
ing  to  light  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
Lord  does  not  rest  with  correcting  a 
3e  gees  on  to  teach  us  the  true  lesson 
mtB  of  this  kind — "  I  tell  you  that 
^[Mot  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  " — so 

not  a  special  judgment  it  is  at  least  a 
aiog.  With  regard  to  those  who  have 
leir  judgment  is  with  their  God  ;  but 

to  us  there  is  a  loud  and  emphatic 
entance.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
cidenta  as  the  alarm-bell  of  the  uni- 

caa  thus  see  that  there  is  wisdom  as 

in  the  hand  which  tolls  that  bell,  the 
if  which  are  as  terrible  as  that  trump 
the  sound  of  which,  as  it  waxed  long 
3vea  Moses  said,  "  I  exceedingly  fear 


Still,  it  is  the  wiU  of  God,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
reverently  hearken  to  all  the  words  which  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  speak  to  us.  It  is  the  lesson, 
perhaps,  which  our  age  needs  to  learn  more  than 
any  other.  Wo  axe  not  so  much  in  danger  of 
the  one  extreme  of  interpreting  Grod's  judgments 
which  the  men  of  our  Lord's  time  had  fallen  inta 
But  may  wc  not  fall  into  another  error  in  the 
opposite  extreme?  Is  there  not  a  tendency  to 
escape  altogether  from  the  lesson  which  is  borne 
on  us  by  the  news  of  accidents,  under  the  re- 
mark that  there  is  a  law  of  average  in  these 
things) 

But  it  is  also  more  than  a  warning — it  is  a  call 
to  repentance.  "Unless  ye  repent"  The  expres- 
sion implies  that  we  are  hereby  called  to  repent 
Repentance  is,  in  a  word,  the  key-note  to  the 
Gospel  It  was  the  pi-caching  of  John,  but  it  was 
also  the  preaching  of  One  greater  than  John,  who 
came,  saying,  "E€j)cnt,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  After  He  was  exalted,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  given.  His  apostles  went  forth  everywhere, 
preaching  repentance  towards  God,  and  f aiUi  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Cknst  He  is  calling  us  to  repentance 
at  all  times ;  but  by  an  accident  such  as  this  the 
call  is  as  that  of  a  trum^jet,  long  and  loud.  It  is  the 
tolling  of  a  bell,  summoning  not  the  dead  only, 
but  the  living,  into  the  presence  of  God. 

Ilemember,  lastly,  that  this  warning  is  sent  in 
love.  If  there  is  judgment  to  any,  on  which  we 
dare  not  pronounce,  there  is  mercy  certainly  to 
us.  For  to  us  the  gates  of  mercy  are  still  wide 
open.  Christ  is  waiting  to  be  gracious.  He  is 
pleading  with  us,  "  Turn  you,  why  will  ye  die  1 " 
Bcmember ,  moreover,  tliat  He  who  pleads  is  the 
very  One  who  Himself  died  for  us — the  just 
for  the  unjust — to  bring  us  to  God.  Was  there 
ever  such  pleading  as  this,  such  entreaties  as 
these  of  the  Prince  of  sufierers.  This  call  to 
repentance  is  more  than  a  cold  ap}^)eal  to  our  self- 
interest,  it  is  moro  than  a  caution  to  us  th^t  oa 
the  lowest  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  Buch 
a  mischance  might  any  day  happen  to  u&  It  ia 
love  entreating,  the  love  which  died  that  we. 
might  live,  the  k)ve  which  will  not  accept  any 
less  reqmtal  than  oiu*  surrender  of  oursejLves  to 
Him  who  gave  up  all  for  us.  Surely  we  shall 
not  slight  such  love  and  yity  as  this.  Hear  how 
He  pleaded  with  Israel  of  old,  "  My  heart  ia 
turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  to- 
gether." He  has  been  reconcUed  to  us  in  order 
that  we  may  be  reconciled  to  Him.  May  there 
be  this  kindling  together  of  rei)entings,  and  as 
God  turned  bade  and  appealed  to  us  by  these 
two  calamities  by  rail  and  river,  may  we  return 
unto  HiuL  So  the  lesson  will  not  be  loet ;  and, 
perhaps,  by  the  repenting  of  many  sinners  now 
turned  to  God  we  shall  see  in  the  light  of  eter- 
nity the  meaning  of  a  calamity  which  looked  at 
in  any  lower  li^t  has  been  dark  and  distressing 
beyond  descriptian. 
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THE    WHITE    ROSE    OF    WHITELAKE. 

DY  ANNE  BEALE,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "PENNANT  FAMILY." 


EOAtN. 
^HEN  Llcwellcn  found  that 
Eiinin  hiul  rortainly  been 
reiiiovcil  from  hc^r  couch, 
ho  VBH  at  e.  loaa  vbat  to 
do.  Having  witncxned  the 
cruelty  of  the  riotcTs  to 
her  pnrcntH,  he  feared  t}iey 
might  liave  hImi  done  some 
let  liy  her  ;  but  if  bo,  he  was 
cither  to  discover  or  avenge  it 
,  besides,  anxious  nbout  his 
mil  Mndoc,  not  knowing  the 
renult  of  tiie  attempt  of  tlie  one  to 
rescue  tlio  oUier.  He  peepeil  out  of  the 
corjiorftlS  little  obHervatory  ;  be  looked 
forth  from  the  diHnuintled  doorway,  but  could  hear 
and  see  nothing  but  the  xilent  working  and  gro- 
tc8i]iie  forms  of  the  Rebcccaites,  whicli  were  now 
dimly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  torches,  now 
obecnred  by  the  amokc  from  the  smoulderinf;  gate- 
posts. He  snw  that  there  was  a  leader  in  white 
gnrmento,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  that 
his  foUowera  were  legion,  and  abxurdly  diiigaiied. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  cooBequencex  of  their  strange 
deedn,  tlie  sight  would  have  been  laughable  ;  and 
Llewellen,  in  his  youth  and  high  spirits,  felt  almost 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  awkward  attempts  of 
men  to  worit  in  petticoats.  He  lutked  himself  if  it 
wonld  be  pomihle  to  get  at  the  Boldiera,  but  he  hud 
only  lately  heard  they  were  in  another  direction  ; 
then  he  bethought  himnelf  of  the  poMibiltty  of  dis- 
pcndng  the  insurgents  by  a  rUHe.  He  a);ain  crept 
out  nnperceived,  ami  went  towards  the  \-iIlage.  He 
had  the  Ratisfaction  of  seeing  what  he  expected,  which 
WB«  aboDt  a  dozen  women  and  boys,  whom  cnriosity 
had  led  towards  the  gate,  and  who  were  in  hiding 
at  a  distance. 

"  They  iiave  got  hold  of  poor  Egain,  and  I  fear 
they  must  have  drowned  her,"  he  whiipered.  "Modoc 
in  alM  gone.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  pull 
■town  the  gate,  I  leave  you  to  decide,  but  it  is  dia- 
holical  to  hurt  innocent  people.  We  must  save  them 
if  we  Fan.  Will  you  all  shout  sa  loud  as  you  can, 
and  make  a  tramping  with  your  feet,  while  1  run  in 
amongst  them !  Wait  till  you  no  longer  hear  my 
fiKitflteps." 

He  was  gone  up  the  hill  before  they  could  anHwer. 
Drawing  Pal's  clonk  and  hood  clone  about  him,  he 
ran  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  Itebeccaites,  and 
threaded  in  and  out  amongHt  them,  whifl]>ering,  "The 
soldiers  I  The  snldiers  ]  "  Ax  he  did  no,  the  distant 
tramp  of  tlie  villagers  was  heard,  and  such  a  nliout 
aa  the  soldiers  would  certainly  nol  have  given.  How- 
ever, sudden  questions  passed  from  one  to  anotlier  of 


the  riolent,  of  "Where!"  "How!"  "Who  wysM?'* 
while  Llewellen  continued  to  cij,  "  The  ioldien  I 
Past  the  bridge.  Upon  yon  in  a  minatet"  witlnt 
betraying  liinineE 

The  Buqiriae  produced  eouforion,  and  tfaadiAgl 
sounds  fear  of  consequences.  Their  'Wwk  wit  nwil 
done,  and  as  they  had  eeants  on  all  lidM,  Aay  it- 
lieved  in  the  warning.  At  a  si^pal  from  tba  tgat 
on  the  white  horse  they  gathered  np  Ifaeir  dcbtpod 
implements,  and  followed  him  thnngli  tbs  tOW  pXt- 
leas  turnpike.  Llewellen  crept  into  the  gatfrtooi^ 
and  watched  them  vanish  into  tha  dariraes  hi  Iranr 
not  how  or  where. 

"They  must  be  demons,"  he  said  ;  "yat  IcoiU 
almost  be  certain  about  tbat  white  hong;" 

He  went  outside  again,  and  all  waa  qoia^  Ban  Ik 
continued  tramp  and  noise  of  hii  frianda  btloa'.  Tit 
riotcn  had  taken  the  contrary  direetUn^  >d  was  M 
likety  to  be  undeceived.  Llewellen  cfanekM  wift 
delight  at  having  out-manoenvTed  tbMB  irto  W 
taken  in  all  the  authoritiee.  But  he  waa  aooa  HriNi 
again  when  he  perceived  that  tbe  fire  ^*"^'"'  at  tte 
bottom  of  the  gate-poets  to  char  them  and  TmiK 
them  useless  was  so  near  the  honae  aa  to  mlaqK 
it  He  picked  up  a  torch  that  had  been  floBf  don 
in  the  tnfUe,  and  was  still  fanmin^  and  amW  it 
into  the  house  in  order  to  aeareh  for  a  hndciti  Bt 
found  one,  and  glancing  round  the  toobi,  dhaMVil 
that  Egain  was,  too  surely,  not  Ihere:  He  UbM' 
at  tlie  top  of  his  voice  for  his  alliea,  vbo  ««a  d 
slioiiting  and  tramping,  though  be  knew  Wfad 
that  they  were  cither  too  much  intencted  h  At 
[Irstructian  of  Llansant  Gate,  or  tea  eowaritj  It 
come  forward.  However,  his  Toiee  area  nat  witW 
effect,  for  it  reached  his  father  and  Madae  ia  tkv 
hiding-place,  and  waa  recognised. 

"Stay  here  while  I  reconnoitre,"  said  Ibnjnit 
the  corporal,  and  in  a  few  momenta  he  and  hta  tN 
were  comparing  notM. 

"I  will  extinguish  the  fire,  father,  whOe  yen  ntn 
and  fetch  Madnc,"  said  Llewdlen. 

He  knew  of  poor  Letty'a  path  to  4a  ilnr,  ai 
stambled  down  it  by  the  aid  of  hia  ixA,  AIM  )■ 
bucket,  and  returned  to  throw  the  watw  «B  flakn- 
ing  post  nearest  the  house.  A  few  man 
and  the  lire  was  extinguished,  so 
property  was  saved.  But  Hadoe  thongjit  alt  d 
this.  When  he  and  Mervyn  came  baok,  hia  07**! 
"  Egnin  1  Kguin  I  my  child  I  My  dariing  I  W 
have  they  done  to  thee  I "  He  aliicid  over  b«  M 
then  lie  aat  down  upon  it,  and  covaring  bis  Eacevflk 
his  bands,  burst  into  tean.  Uervyn  lifted  a  cuSit, 
and  looked  about  him. 

"  I  don't  tliink  anyone  wonld  harm  ^ain,*  h* 
said,  Fonsolingly.  "  They  have  carried  her  off  jot 
to  frighten  yon.  They  have  stolen  nothing  H* 
e^en  the  old  sword  and  the  Waterloo  medaL" 
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At  these  words  the  old  coqK)ral  started  up,  and 
;ipprouchc<l  the  mantelpiece.  He  took  down  the 
sword,  and  drawing  it^  swore  vengeance  on  all  who 
had  Imrnied  hLs  child.  Then  he  also  unhung  tlie 
"Waterloo  modal,  fastened  it  to  Ids  button-hole,  and 
Htood  erect,  crying  out,  ''Attention !"  "Kound  about, 
face  ! "  ''  Quick  march  ! "  and  other  such  militar}' 
commands.  The  |)oor  fellow  was,  for  the  moment, 
)>csidc  lum.sclf,  and  Iiis  forlorn  home  was  converted 
int4>  barracks  and  panulc,  if  not  quite  into  the  ficlil  of 
Waterloo.  Mer\'>'n  looked  on,  irresolute,  liis  kind 
heart  moved  by  his  words  and  nuuiner.  At  last  he 
put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Change  your  clothes  and  come  and  look  after 
Letty.     Llcwelleu  will  sec  to  Egain." 

"  I  am  on  duty,  and  will  not  leave  my  pout,  either 
for  wife  or  child — CJod  help  them !"  was  the  rei)ly  he 
.tjot. 

He  w^as  standing  motionless,  like  a  sentinel. 
Llewellen  came  in,  and  with  ready  tact,  turned  liis 
ideas  ;  indeed,  restored  him  to  himaclf. 

"Fresh  onlers  have  oome  from  head -quarters.  This 
place  is  no  longer  tenable,**  ho  said,  unhesitatingly. 

The  corporal's  rigid  limbs  and  fixed  eyes  relaxed. 

**  Ah,  you  rogue  !  you  Ve  at  your  tricks  again,"  he 
said,  when  he  recognised  his  favourite  Llewellen. 
"  What  is  it  all  ?  "  he  added,  when  memory,  lost  for 
the  moment,  returned. 

He  soon  remembered  .what  it  was,  but  submitted 
to  Llewollcn's  gentle  yet  firm  influence.  He  took  off 
his  dripping  clothes,  and  put  on  dry,  because  he  was 
tohl  that  ho  must  be  ready  for  Egain.  Still,  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  post 

*'  I  iirill  demand  toll  as  long  as  I  have  a  drop  of 
blood  in  'my  body ;  and  every  soul  that  won't  pay  I 
will  have  up  before  the  magistrates." 

'*  I  wonder  what  the  zasoais  wanted  with  my  dog- 
cart ? "  asked  Mervyn. 

"  What  have  tiiey  done  with  my  Egain  ?  **  said 
the  poor  corporaL 

As  he  spoke  the  first  bcann  of  the  early  rising  sun 
broke  in.  They  were  followed  by  many  villagers, 
whose  courage  came  with  daylight^  and  who,  were 
roady  to  go  right  and  left  in  search  of  Egain.  Still, 
there  was  not  one  who  ventured  to  give  a  hint  con- 
coming  licbecca,  though  their  curiosity  was  lively 
enough  as  regarded  wliat  her  ladyship  had  left  behind 
her. 

"  Touch  you  one  of  those  tilings  at  your  peril  ! " 
exclaimed  the  corporal,  looking  at  the  wreck  in  the 
iUi  wiling. 

The  sun  of  a  glorious  July  morning  was  less  shy 
Ihan  his  predecessor,  the  moon  of  the  evening  before. 
He  gradually  kindled  inUt  life  and  ccdour  the  objeots 
so  lately  obscured.  Tlie  foam  of  the  river  gleamed 
whito,  the  dew-drojw  on  myriads  of  leaves  and  gniss- 
)>ladcs  glistened,  the  meadows  shone  in  green  and 
gold,  and  the  mountains,  Ktrip]>ed  of  their  dark  night- 
dress, donned  their  robes  of  royal  puri>le  and  red. 
The  performers  in  the  gigantic  leafy  orchestras  began 
ilrowsily  to  tune  tlieir  instruments,  till,  by  degrees, 


a  mighty  clioms  of  various  minstrelsy  i 
by  magic,  on  all  sides,  and  Nature  a¥ 
tlie  majesty  of  the  Creator,  and  to  weloo; 
work,  the  riticn  siui. 

At  Huch  a  moment  the  words  of  t 
veritied,   "And    only  man  is  vile,"  i 
of  the  creature  belied  tlie  merciful  in' 
Maker.     There,  in  tlic  holy  beauty  of  1 
of  mom,  lay  tlic  mutilated  gate,  the 
blackened  posts,  tlie  shattered  door.     A 
lay  several    soiled  female  garments, 
pickaxes,  and  even  a  reaping-hook,  left 
jKinic.      But,  beyond  all,  there  stood 
ill-used,  unjustly  despoiled,  and  driven 
the  disappearance  of  his  cluld — and  c 
For  tliat  which  would  have  scarcely  be 
a  wnmg,  but  for  the  agitators,  and  whi' 
biibly  have  been  riglitcd  by  patience, 
as  it  is  now,  "  Woe  to  that  man  by  whc 
Cometh  ! " 

'i'lie  attention  of  the  on-lookcrs  was  • 
til  is  scene  of  spoliation  by  the  appee 
figures  toiling  slowly  up  the  hilL  One 
tall  woman,  leaning  u^ion  another  ^ 
sliortcr  than  herself.  As  they  drew  nc 
discovered  to  be  Letty  and  Pal.  Thi 
not  perceive  them,  but  Llewellen  ran 
tiioni,  and  to  help  Letty.  She  was 
drcKiieil  in  clothes  too  small  and  shor 
she  coulil  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  r 
vilhigo,  8o  Vi\\  was  accompanying  hci 
was  so  weak  that  XJcwelleu's  kindly  i 
opi)ortunely.  Again  he  half  carried 
woman,  but  not  this  time  in  the  wretc 
his  previous  efibri;  and,  at  least,  dry.  li 
Kcbeccaite  among  the  gathering  throng 
he  or  she  must  have  been  touched  by  t 
the  gate-keeper  and  his  wife.  At  a 
details  were  aare  to  reach  t)io  rioters 
upon  Madoc's  neck,  crying  out»  "  Egain 
found  her  ?  Did  they  drown  her  as  the 
drowned  us  but  for  UewaUen  Mervyn,  J 

Then  they  staggered  together  into  tl 
looked  upon  the  child's  deserted  bed, 
that  some  good  angel  had  restored  hei 
alas !  slie  was  not  there. 

Willie  they  were  weeping  silently, 
urging  the  b^'standcrs  to  go  odlT  at  once  a 
Egain.  Llewellen  was  already  by  the  ri 
lest  some  torn  shred  of  one  of  her  garni 
her  coq)He,  should  greet  him  ;  but  if  c 
done  to  her  tlie  leaping  waten  told  i 
was  joined  by  Pal  tlie  Shop,  who,  noi 
was  alive  again,  bciuime  anxious  about  1 

**  What  were  you  doing  with   my 
asked. 

**  It  is  safe  in  the  gate-house.  Wlu 
son  Shonny  to-night  ? "  returned  L 
Shonny  usually  slept  at  home. 

'*  lie  was  at  Nan  the  Coom's  *'  Biddin 
from  home,"  said  Pal,  witli  ready  lie  ; 
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Sbonny  owned  a  hone  and  cart,  and  secretly  desired 
tlw  destruction  of  Llaneant  turnpike. 

"I  saw  him  in  the  morning  with  Johunes,  Glynglus,*' 
rejobed  Llcwellen. 

**He  was  doing  a  job  of  work  for  him  first,"  said 
hi  "  There  *s  fond  Johnnes  Glyngl&s  is  of  Miss 
Bose  I  Advise  you  her  to  have  him.  1  am  kno\ving 
mnething." 

"My  aiiiter  knows  lier  ovra  afl'airs  best,"  replied 
Uewellen,  with  some  of  tlie  maternal  pride ;  but  Pal 
WW  gone,  and  did  not  hear  him. 

Tbe  bink  of  the  river  was  soon  dotted  with  women 
ia  aearkt  cloaks,  and  boys,  ostensibly  looking  for 
Egun ;  80  Llewellen  left  the  search  to  them,  and 
letorned  to  his  fatlicr  and  Madoc,  to  consult  as  to 
what  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  next. 


CHAITER  XX. 

WHAT   BECAME  OF   THE  DOG-UAET. 

It  will  DOW  be  necessary  to  relate  what  happened  at 
UjBgwyn  during  the  absence  of  its  muster. 

Bow  returned  home  at  the  usual  hour,  and  she 
VM  aoeoiiipanied  by  Mr.  Edwardcs  and  his  nephew. 
Ske  met  them  accidentally,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
tee  WIS  some  fatality  in  her  so  frequently  falling 
it  with  the  few  unmarried  men  of  her  acquaintance. 
Sk  certainly  did  not  seek  them ;  and  glad  as  she 
•M  It  all  times  to  see  the  vicar,  she  heartily 
•fched  he  would  keep  away  from  her  under  her  prc- 
*iit  drcumstances.  Yet,  how  was  he  to  know^  of 
Btheoet's  threats  unless  she  told  him  ?  and  delicacy 
iabidethat 

Mki  Menryn,  however,  welcomed  liim  and  Edgar 
^UB^,  and  Edwyna  with  unfeigned  delight.  They 
eemted  to  remain  to  tea,  and  Edwyna's  joyful 
■ffiei  eorered  her  sister's  discomfiture.  The  con- 
^■iVitMRi  turned  on  Llewellen,  as  it  always  did  when 
^  ttwiides  viuted  Mrs.  Mervyn,  and  Edgar  joined 
^^  Aon  fluently  than  was  his  custom,  for  he  was 
*int  and  studious,  and  though  possessed  of  sufficient 
^*^  had  not  the  gilt  of  nmking  the  most  of  it, 
P^'^Kalariy  in  Boae's  presence,  whom  he  yet  desired 
^  pliMr  above  all  others. 

^  I  wiah  Llewellen  could  get  a  commission,"  he 
"■•A  Wartily.  "  I  dont  think  he  ever  took  a  book 
^■VA  firam  the  shelves  of  tlie  college  librar>'  of  his 
^  free  will  that  did  not  turn  upon  buttles  and 
■•l*'  He  never  tired  of  those  subject.%  but  divinity 
'■■Ptoand  grief  to  him." 

tte  ongfai  to  have  read  about  agriculture,  and 
M  to  rear  cattle  and  till  the  ground,"  put  in  Edwyna, 
^edly. 

Vonr  opinion  is  not  asked,"  said  her  mother. 
1  abottid  nener  speak  at  all,  mother,  if  I  waited 
^  ^  ^nm.     Nobody  ever  consults  me,  but  people 
IJ'vide  in  me  mil  the  same,  which  shows  that  I  am 
'^•'^Tng  of  consideration." 

fdwyna  glanced  at  Edgar,  who  coloured.  The 
^t  was  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  her 
*  her  i»ister,  whenever  they  chanced  to  be  alone  ; 


and  as  she  was  shrewd  enough,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  herself  very  fond  of  Edgar,  she  was,  if  not 
exactly  jealous,  at  least  suspicious.  She  had  strong 
affections,  and  wished  to  be  first  in  the  hearts  of 
those  she  lovod,  though  she  inwardly  consented  to  be 
second  to  Rose.  She  was  still  but  a  child,  although 
her  decided  opiniomt  and  extreme  vivacity  mode  her 
appear  precocious. 

"  Major  Fuithfull  seemed  to  think  that  Llewellen 
was  a  bom  soldier,"  remarked  liosc.  **  How  hard  it 
seems  that  nobody  quite  tills  the  position  for  wliich 
nature  intended  him." 

"  1  am  sure  you  do  not.  Hose.  Nature  never 
meant  you  for  a  governess,  nor  mother  for  a  farmer's 
wife.     Now  1 " 

"  My  dear  Edwyna,"  remonstrated  Mrs,  Mervyn, 
while  Mr.  Edwardcs  looked  reproachfully  at  his 
favourite. 

*'  Oh  !  but  it  is  quite  true,  mother,  and  you  know 
it.  Mr.  Edwardcs,"  argued  EdMryno,  **  Edgar  is  the 
only  one  who  has  just  wliat  he  likes.  And  1  tldnk 
it  very  dull  to  be  a  clergyman  when  you  are  young, 
though  very  i)roi)cr  when  you  are  old,  like  you,  Mr. 
Edwardcs." 

'*  Quite  true,  iu  one  sense,  my  dear,"  said  the 
vicar.  "  But  if  we  devote  ourselves  to  God  when 
young,  we  find  his  service  easier  than  if  we  enter 
ui)on  it  when  old.'' 

'*  I  wish  1  was  good  1 "  sighed  Edwyna. 

After  tea  they  all  went  out  into  tlio  hay-field,  and 
while  the  youthful  trio  wandered  about,  Mrs.  Mervyn 
and  the  vicar  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and  continued 
their  conversation  concerning  Llewellen.  liose  had 
soon  enough  of  Edgar  s  sentimentality  and  Edwyna's 
boisterous  spirits,  so  she  left  them,  and  joined  her 
soberer  friends.  By  doing  so  she  let  loose  Edgar's 
tongue  and  silenced  her  mother's.  . 

"  lloee  is  not  well,  I  think,"  began  the  one.  "  She 
looks  anxious  and  absent.  I  wish  she  had  never 
gone  to  Manorsant.  She  is  too  delicate  and  sensitive 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  You  see,  Edwyna,  the  sensitive 
plant  recoils  at  a  touch,  and  liosc  is  a  sensitive  plant." 

Rose  had  joined  Mr.  Edwardes  and  her  mother  just 
as  the  latter  had  seemed  to  have  oome  to  some  sort 
of  resolution,  for  she  heard  her  say,  **  I  will  write, 
but  nothing  will  come  of  it."  Rose  felt  inclined  to 
say,  "  To  whom  ?  "  but  she  had  neither  the  courage 
nor  inquisitivcncss. 

When  the  \icar  and  his  nephew  had  departed, 
Mrs.  Mervyn  made  a  groat  point  of  Rose's  going  at 
once  to  bed.  She  obeyed,  as  she  always  did,  but 
with  reluctance,  as  she  wished  to  sit  up  for  her  father 
and  brother.  She  was  naturally  very  anxious  con- 
cerning the  result  of  their  expedition,  since  she  felt 
that  it  was  made  partly  on  her  account  However, 
she  perceived  that  her  mother  was  determined,  and 
she  retired  with  Edwyna. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  alway.s  sat  up  for  her  husl>and,  in 
spito  of  his  remonstrances.  He  was  very  popular 
amongst  his  friends,  and  although  he  never  trans- 
gressed in  the  matter  of  inebriating  drinks,  he  always 
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did  in  hours.  She  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  that 
twelve  o'clock  should  strike  and  he  and  Uewellen  not 
be  returned.  She  was,  besides,  occupied  at  her  desk ; 
indeed,  so  engrossed,  as  to  forget  time.  The  letter 
she  wrote  must  have  been  important,  for  not  only  did 
she  sit  thinking  for  a  long  time  before  she  began  it, 
but  she  meditated  between  each  sentence,  and  even 
then  she  was  so  dissatisfied  with  her  composition, 
that  she  tore  up  sheet  after  sheet  when  she  had  filled 
them.  She  finished  her  letter,  however,  at  last,  and 
made  a  copy  of  it  During  its  progress  she  started 
at  every  sound,  and  placed  her  writing  within  her 
desk,  as  if  fearful  of  being  surprised  while  thus 
employed.  She  need,  as  we  know,  have  had  no  such 
fear,  since  those  she  expected  were  occupied  in  a  way 
she  little  imagined.  Still,  although  herself  singu- 
larly courageous,  she  was  not  without  terror  of  the 
Bebeccaites ;  and  when  her  letter  was  signed,  directed, 
and  cautiously  sealed,  and  locked  up  in  her  desk,  she 
began  to  be  anxious  concerning  her  husband  and 
son. 

Jim  had  informed  her  that  his  master  had  ordered 
him  not  to  wait  for  him,  saying  that  he  or  Llcwellen 
would  put  up  Dolly ;  so  she  was  really  watching 
alone,  so  far  as  she  knew.  But  Rose  was  also  a 
watcher.  She  lay  awake  wondering  when  the  wheels 
of  the  dog-cart  would  break  upon  the  stillness  of 
night  It  must  have  been  nearly  one  o'clock  when 
both  she  and  her  mother  fimded  that  they  heard 
ihem  at  a  distance.  Their  respective  windows  were 
open,  and  while  Mrs.  Mervyn  unclosed  the  front  door 
and  went  into  the  porch  to  listen.  Rose  crept  out  of 
bed,  and  went  to  her  window  to  hearken  also.  Al- 
though the  moon  was  hidden,  the  night  was  not 
absolutely  dark,  and  a  moving  object  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. There  was  no  bonfire  on  Penllynn  to 
illumine  either  hill  or  lake,  and  all  Nature  slept 
peacefully. 

"  Here  they  are  !  I  hear  wheels.  I  am  so  thank- 
ful," ejaculated  Rose,  gazing  towards  the  gate  that 
opened  on  the  short  drive. 

It  was  certainly  the  dog-cart,  but  as  it  drove 
rapidly  over  the  gravel  and  pulled  up  at  the  door, 
Rose  was  sure  that  it  contained  neither  her  father  nor 
brother.  In  the  place  of  their  tall  dark  figures  was 
something  white.  She  trembled,  and  restrained  a  cry 
with  difficulty,  for  she  felt  sure  it  was  Rebecca.  She 
could  distinguish  neither  face  nor  form  ;  but  the 
white  garment  was  enough.  The  figure  dismounted, 
and  lifted  what  seemed  a  white  sack  from  the  vehicle, 
and  disappeared  within  the  porch.  She  heard  her 
mother's  voice  in  decided  remonstrance,  which  raised 
her  courage  and  indignation,  so  that  she  hastened  to 
dress,  that  she  might  stand  by  her  in  this  singular 
emergency.  Hearing  again  the  sound  of  wheels,  she 
glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  Dolly  quietly 
turn  round  and  trot  off  alone  in  the  direction  of  his 
Btable. 

Idrs.  Mervyn  meanwhile  stood  bewildered  in  the 


porch,  protesting  against  the  enlzmnee  of  the  invaA 
But  Bebecca  was  not  to  be  repolsed.  She  pmh 
roughly  past  the  nustress  of  the  boose,  oanying  t 
burden  she  had  taken  from  the  dog-cart,  and  wU 
was  undistinguishable  in  the  obscurity.  Mrs.  Mm; 
had  left  her  sitting-room  door  <^>en,  and  the  Bg 
from  her  candle  apparently  attracted  the  unwdeoi 
visitor,  who  made  direct  for  it  through  the  halL  j 
this  was  really  a  man,  though  disguised,  we  mn 
return  to  the  masculine  gender. 

He  was  back  in  the  hall  before  Mrs.  Mervyn  eoi] 
follow  him  to  her  parlour,  but  he  had  left  his  boide 
behind.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  the  doorwij 
and  faced  the  intruder ;  being  alone,  she  did  m 
venture  to  close  the  door. 

"  Who  are  yon  who  dare  to  force  your  way  ill 
this  house  ? "  she  said,  in  her  most  commaiidn 
tones. 

She  was  answered  in  Welsh ;  and  though  the  tqk 
was  disguised,  she  foncied  she  knew  it 

"  If  you  are  a  man  you  are  a  coward,"  she  addn 
as  he  laid  lus  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  passed  out 

She  foUowed  him  to  the  gate,  and  saw  that  1 
disappeared  amongst  the  outbuildings  at  the  bick 
the  house,  and  not  down  the  lane.  She  would  hs* 
pursued  him,  but  she  remembered  that  he  had  k 
something  behind  him,  and  her  imagination  snggcrt 
combustibles.  She  ran  back  to  the  house,  and  ▼ 
met  in  the  hall  by  Bose. 

**  It  was  Bebecca.  What  did  he  bring  in,  mother 
asked  Bose. 

"Come  with  me  and  see,"  replied  Mrs.  Merv} 
relieved,  despite  her  natural  courage,  by  the  premi 
of  her  daughter.  They  went  hand  in  hand  into  X 
sitting-room.  There,  on  the  couch,  lay  the  bard 
Bebecca  had  brought  They  each  felt  a  sudd 
terror,  for  they  perceived  a  white  hand  hanging 
the  side  of  the  sofa.  Bose  shrank  back  with  a  e 
but  her  mother  went  forwards,  for  she  knew  that 
fellow-creature  lay  there.  No  sooner  was  she  by  1 
side  of  the  couch,  however,  than  she,  too,  slin 
back,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  terrified  surprise. 
What  is  it,  mother  ? "  whispered  Boee. 
It  is — it  is — it  is  Egain  !  **  was  the  wbkf& 
reply. 

"  Egain  1 "  repeated  Bose,  hurrying  to  the  oonek 

Yes,  it  was  Egain,  and  like  her  poor  mother,  i 
was  insensible,  if  not  dead. 

''  Call  Jim !  Send  at  once  for  Dr.  Griffiths !"  m 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  as  soon  as  she  could  collect  her  seaM 

Bose  was  already  bending  over  Egain,  to  disoov* 
if  she  breathed,  but,  with  cnstomaiy  obedieM 
she  staggered  out  to  the  loft  where  Jim  skpi  9 
was  too  terrified  to  notice  at  the  moment  that  hevi 
up,  and  stabling  Dolly,  or  to  perceive  that  he  tbv 
something  aside  when  he  came  out  throngh  tf 
coach-house  door ;  but  she  remembered  it  afteiw^ 
She  gave  her  mother's  orders. 

{To  be  wntm^ud,) 
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SILENT     PREACHERS; 

fOTES  OK  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  USED  IN  THE  TEACHINQ  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


ANCH.      1.  In  the  opening  veiBes  of 

the  15th  chapter  of  St  John's  Goepel 
we  find  onr  Lord  making  use  of  the  con- 
nection existing  between  the  branches  of 
a  vine  and  the  parent  stem,  for  the 
illnstrating  the  relation  of  Christians  to 
I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches  ;  he 
I  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth 
for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."    We 

pausing  again  to  notice  here  what  an 
e  store  of  spiritual  teaching  is  laid  up 
je  natural  world.  How  beautiful  is  this 
the  vine,  and  the  branches  1  How 
lie  teaching  it  contains  !  From  the  main' 
laases  out  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
jich  the  nourishment  which  is  needed  to 
life,  and  to  enable  it  to  produce  its  fruit, 
snnection,  and  the  branch  withers  and 
elesB  by  itself,  it  cannot  live  alone. 
the  spiritual  world;  from  Him  who  is  the 
0W8  into  those  who  are  His  members  that 
irishment  which  is  needed  for  the  life  of 

it  cannot  be  had  elsewhere  ;  "without 
lo  nothing.**  There  is  much  comfort  for 
Dg  Christian  in  this  knowledge  of  the 
his  union  with  the  living  Saviour,  and 
time  there  is  a  warning,  "  If  a  man  abide 
e  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  withered." 
ne  must  be  careful  to  keep  up  our  union 
ae  Vine,  and  we  must  be  careful,  too,  to 
^er  of  life,  which  comes  to  us  from  Him 
blanch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  He 
fcher)  taketh  away." 

ler,  onr  Lord  speaks  in  this  connection  a 
ifort  to  the  suffering  Christian — "  Every 
le  that  beareth  fruit,  He  purgeth  it  that 
ig  forth  more  fruit"  The  vine-dresser's 
nsed  without  an  object,  the  shoots  on  the 
,  which  would  draw  away  some  of  the 
t  from  the  fruit,  are  cut  off^  that  the 
be  stronger  and  the  fruit  richer ;  and  so 
has  its  use  in  the  Christian  life,  it  is  as  it 
p  knife,  but  it  is  applied  only  that  there 

richer  produce  of  fruit  How  many 
looking  back  upon  their  time  of  sorrow, 
•bilged  to  confess,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  It 
me  that  I  have  been  in  trouble  ? "  The 
leep,  the  pain  was  sharp,  but  it  was  the 
fwt ;  the  heavenly  vine-dresser  was  "purg- 
loch  that  it  might  bear  more  fruit 
is  another  reference  to  the  growing  of  a 
L  Matt  xziv.  32.  '*  Now  learn  a  parable 
ee :  when  the  branch  is  tender  and  putteth 
V  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh  :  so  like- 
liea  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know 
K.,  the  kii^dom  of  God,  see  St  Luke  xxL 
ir,  even  at  the  door."     There  does  not 


appear  to  be  any  special  significance  in  the  mention 
of  the  branch  in  this  passage.  Our  Lord  merely 
takes  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  nature  recognise 
the  approach  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  applica- 
tion of  this  parable,  but  it  has  been  generally 
believed  to  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  signs 
which  would  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  those  immediately  before 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  Our  Lord's  intention, 
then,  would  seem  to  have  been  to  give  to  the  Jews 
who  should  believe  His  prophecy  an  opportunity  of 
escape  when  their  city  was  about  to  be  destroyed 
(see  vers.  15—18)  ;  and  also  to  teach  Christians  that 
those  who  are  faithfully  watching  for  His  second 
advent  will,  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  signs  which 
He  has  given  them,  be  able  to  know  that  the  time 
is  near, '  although  the  precise  day  of  His  return  is 
known  only  to  the  Father.  "  Watch,  therefore,  for 
ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come." 

Bread.  The  necessity  of  bread  as  an  article  of 
food  for  the  body  was  made  the  foundation  of  much 
spiritual  teaching  by  our  Lord.  Indeed,  in  consider- 
ing the  references  which  He  makes  to  bread,  we  may 
regard  it  as  being  taken  by  Him  to  include  all 
necessary  bodily  food,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the 
most  important  element  The  general  lesson  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  under  this  head  is,  no  doubt, 
that  nourishment  for  the  soul  is  as  necessary  as 
food  for  the  body.  When  man  finds  that  without 
food  the  body  becomes  weak  and  sickly,  our  Lord 
would  have  him  remember  that  there  is  something 
analogous  to  this  in  the  spiritual  life,  namely,  that 
without  constant  supplies  of  the  grace  of  God  the 
soul  becomes  feeble  and  helpless.  We  may  note  four 
special  instances  in  which  this  lesson  is  directly  or 
indirectly  taught  us. 

1.  The  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  while  in  the  first  place 
it  reminds  us  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Providence 
of  God  for  the  supply  of  our  necessary  bodily  food,  it 
suggests  to  us,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  ii  to  Him 
also  we  must  look  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  soul. 
Christians  in  all  ages  have  thus  used  this  petition  as 
a  prayer  that  **  God  will  send  us  all  things  that  be 
needful  both  for  our  souls  and  bodies."  So  must  we 
also  use  it,  coming  each  day  to  Him  to  receive  our 
daily  food,  and  also  the  strength  which  ihe  soul 
requires  to  promote  its  growth  in  holiness. 

2.  In  St  Matt  viL  9,  the  willingness  of  an  earthly 
&ther  to  supply  the  bodily  wants  of  his  children  is 
referred  to  as  a  proof  that  onr  Heavenly  Father  will 
supply  the  spiritual  need  of  those  who  ask  Him — 
"  What  man  is  there  of  you,  whom,  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone? 
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How  much  more  will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  (the  Holy  Spirit,  Lake  xi.  13)  to 
them  that  ask  Him.'*  "  How  much  more,"  our  L(»xl 
M.ys ;  because  although  no  loving  father  would  wil- 
lingly allow  his  son  to  remain  in  need  of  food,  yet, 
on  the  one  hand,  lie  might  not  always  have  the 
means  to  give  when  a^ked,  and  on  the  other  hand 
his  love  miffhi  fail,  and  he  might  become  indifferent 
to  his  children  ;  but  the  power  of  God  is  without 
limit,  and  the  love  of  God  can  never  fail,  therefore, 
we  can  trust  Him  without  any  risk  of  disappointment 
What  an  encouragement  there  is  hero  to  earnest 
prayer  I  Surely,  after  such  a  promise  it  must  be 
altogether  our  own  foult  if  we  "  fail  of  the  grace  of 
God^CHeb.  x^  15). 

It  will  be  well  for  us,  however,  to  remember,  in 
connection  with  this  promise,  another  saying  of  our 
Lord  in  this  same  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  that, 
namely,  in  St  Matt  v.  6,  **  Blcssod  arc  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ;  for  they 
shall  be  tilled."  It  is  the  feeling  of  want  that  sends 
a  son  to  his  father  to  ask  bread  ;  and  there  must  be 
an  analogous  feeling  in  the  soul  before  a  man  is  likely 
to  ask  his  heavenly  Father  for  "  His  good  things.** 
The  soul  must  *'  hunger  after  righteousness  **  before 
it  can  hope  to  be  filled. 

3.  In  the  parable  of  the  Pro<ligal  Son  (St  Luke  xv.) 
we  find  the  prodigal  in  the  "  far  country  "  to  which 
he  had  journeyed,  going  back  in  thonght  to  his  j 
father's  home,  where  the  hired  servants  had  **  bread 
enough  and  to  spare,**  while  he  was  perishing  with 
hunger.  Thus  we  are  reminded  that  what  can  really 
satisfy  man's  wants  can  be  had  from  God  alone. 
Away  from  God  we  sometimes  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  can  have  all  we  want.  But  it  is  a  delusion 
of  the  devil,  as  the  experience  of  many  has  con- 
vinced them.  A  Christian  is  too  noble  a  being,  he 
belongs  to  too  high  a  family,  to  be  capable  of  being 
satisfied  by  what  he  finds  in  this  world,  it  is  in  his 
father's  home  alone  that  he  can  liave  all  that  he  re- 
quires. We  must  not,  then,  try  to  get  away  from 
(lod,  but  keep,  by  His  help,  clone  to  Him,  lest,  being 
separated  from  Him,  we  lose  what  most  we  need,  and 
find  out  (perhaps  too  late)  that  our  souls  are  "]>cri8li- 
ing  with  hunger." 

4.  The  last  and  most  important  reference  to  bread 
wliicli  we  are  to  notice  is  tliat  contained  in  the 
tdxtli  chapter  of  St  John's  Ooepel,  where  our  Lord 
speaks  of  Himself  as  tlie  Bresd  of  Life.  We  have 
seen  already  (see  above  under  "  Branch  **)  that  it  is 
from  union  with  our  Lord  that  the  Christian  derives 
liis  spiritual  life.  It  is  this  truth  lliat  is  again 
impressed  upon  us  when  our  Lord  says,  "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life.**  It  is  a-  mysterious  saying,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  we  can  scarcely  understand  ;  but 
this  much  we  can  see  to  be  plainly  taught^  that  our 
Lord  Himself  is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  the  soul 
of  the  faithful  Christian  all  that  bread  is  to  the 
body ;  joat  as  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  were  fed  by  manna  given 
them  from  heaven,  so  ore  Ghristians  in  the  journey 


through  the  world  sustained  by  the  "bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die**  (St  John  vi.  49,  50).  Christ,  therefoR, 
gives  Himself  to  be  the  Christian's  spiritual  food,  and 
with  Himself  He  gives  His  strength  to  the  CbritliB 
soul,  by  which  it  will  have  power  to  renit  tte 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  liesh,  and  the  dflfiL 
We  must  seek  continnal  supplies  of  this  strength  ii 
all  the  means  of  grace,  we  must  pray  earnestly  tbt 
Christ  will  be  -with  us,  nay  (they  are  His  own  wordi), 
that  he  will  be  w  us  in  the  fight. 

Such  is  the  teaching  which  our  constant  recaiing 
of  food  for  our  bodies  should  suggest  to  n&  Let 
us  endeavour  to  remember  it,  that,  henceforth,  onr 
daily  bread  may  be  a  frequent  "silent  preacher ''of 
most  instructive  sermons. 

Burden.  In  the  gracious  invitation  which  in  St 
Matt.  xi.  30  our  Lord  issues  to  all  who  are  wiDiBg 
to  receive  it,  He  draws  a  contrast  between  a  M 
under  which  those  to  whom  He  speaks  are  sappoied 
to  l>e  labouring  and  one  which  He  will  give  then  a 
its  ]>lace.  The  one  load  is  heavy,  the  other  is  light, 
Those  who  arc  heavy  laden  arc  asked  to  cone  to 
Him  to  get  rest  from  the  toil  of  carrying  their  heiT)' 
load,  and  to  receive  from  His  hands  a  burden  whiA 
is  light. 

The  words  are  too  familiar  to  us,  and  their  men* 
ing  too  simple,  to  require  any  lengthened  cxplanatiaL 
The  heavy  load  first  mentioned  is  the  load  of  ein— ii 
bows  a  man  down  to  earth,  it  hinders  his  progrent  it 
wearies  him.  Yet  all  who  bear  this  burden  do  art 
feel  it  heavy.  We  might  almost- say  that  it  is  v  if 
they  were  stu]>efied,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  perceive 
their  hardships.  But  our  Lord  is  talking  of  un  Kit 
appears  to  Him,  and  as  it  appears  also  to  a  man  viw 
beccinics  for  the  first  time  convinced  of  his  own  »» 
a  heavy  weight  under  which  the  sinner  toils :  it  '^ 
only  when  a  man  begins  to  make  efforts  after  hoIiDW 
that  he  feels  how  true  it  is  that  he  is  weighed  down 
and  cannnt  rise  in  his  own  strength,  just  as  a  DV 
lying  nnder  a  weight  upon  the  ground,  might  i*< 
know  that  it  was  heavy,  until  he  made  an  effort  to 
rise  up,  but  then  he  might  discover  that  he  reqwi*' 
help  in  onler  to  be  able  to  lift  the  weight  which  liy 
upon  him.  So  it  is  only  those  who  fed  their  niato 
Ihj  a  weight  who  are  likely  to  come  to  Chiirt  to 
have  that  weight  removed.  But  to  those  who  «•« 
Ho  promises  another  burden,  ono  which  they  <■> 
carry  easily.  "  My  burden  is  light"  And  yet  itdoe* 
not  always  seem  so,  men  do  not  find  it  easy  to  lir^* 
really  Christian  life.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  in  *« 
burden,  but  in  him  who  bears  it  A  very  Bfi** 
weight  may  be  very  heavy  to  the  man  whonc  hofl^ 
is  diseased  and  whose  muscles  are  feeble^  and  vD' 
equal  to  a  strain  which  a  strong  and  healthy  vtf> 
would  scarcely  feel.  So  in  spiritual  thmgn.  ^J* 
only  the  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  God  with  w 
whole  heart,  who  has  a  strong  faith  and  a  deep  ^f^ 
who  will  find  the  full  meaning  of  the  wofrdn  of  ^ 
Lord  "  My  burden  is  light" 
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AY,  MoUie  darling,  this  is  the  last  time 
wm  W  ever  meet  this  way.  To>morrow 
wwemng,  |dease  goodness,  we  111  be  sittin*:: 
\gf  onr  own  eosy  fireside.  No  more  stolen 
oaaeting^  no  more  harried  good-byes,  just 
M  if  we  was  ashamed  of  seeing  each  other. 
rhia  ia  the  very  last  night  you  'ill  have  to 

0  see  me — think  of  that,  my  lass  I " 

laiahed  the  house  inside  and  out^  my  girl, 
Vbodbine  Cottage  on  the  gate-posts,  so 
thing  wonted  but  the  pretty  little  missis, 
r  morning  at  ten  o'clock  MoUie  Brady  will 
dkward  Willis,  please  heaven  I " 
top  now,  Ted,  will  you,"  MoUie  whis^rs, 
dioioos  Connanght  brogue ;  "  how  do  you 
be  there  afther  all  ? " 

do  I  know?  Why,  I  don't  know,  lass. 
en 't,"  Ted  replied,  softly.  "  Come,  look 
(L  Yon  *Te  not  sorry  to  leave  Knocklofty 
line  Cottage,  are  you  7 " 
TedL  Oh  no,  shure  it's  heartily  glad  I 
away  from  them,  for  it 's  cross  intirely  my 

1  ia  ;  an'  as  for  cousin  Jtilia" — a  most  ex- 
img  of  her  pretty  shoulders  and  a  dcprc- 
ike  of  her  golden  head,  spoke  volumes  as 

MoUie   was  on  with  her  cousin  Julia 
Suppose  we  walk  down  the  lane  a  bit, 

any  of  them  might  come  out  and  see 
whispered,  glancing  round, 
all  my  heart,  my  lass,"  and  vaulting  over 
loe  Ted  Willis  put  his  ami  round  MoIIic 
rust,  and  together  they  sauntered  downi  a 
ne,  where  the  grass  on  each  side  of  the 
r  a  foot  high,  and  the  blackthorn  hedges 
ted  with  wild  honeysuckle  and  wild  cle- 
[oUie  Brady  waa  an  orphan,  and  dwelt 
undo  and  aunt  on  Knocklofty  farm.  They 
1^  honest,  unsympathetic  people  ;  kind 
B  their  way  to  the  lonely  little  orphan, 
umI  few  ideas  beyond  giving  her  enough  to 
i  good  stuff  gown  once  a  year,  and  for  that 
rked  all  the  year  round,  after  the  fashion 
easant  girls.  She  milked  the  cows,  fed  the 
chickens,  helped  to  sow  the  potatoes  in  the 
make  the  hay  in  summer,  did  her  share 
binding''  when  the  wheat  and  oats  were 
nreat^  and  during  the  winter  scutched  the 
fpun  ik  Sunmier  and  winter  her  feet  were 
pi  en  Sundays  and  holidays.  Winter  and 
Mr  golden  hair  was  simply  coiled  round 
her  natonlly  fair  neck  and  arms  exposed 
irere  a  mddj  brown.  A  straight,  slender 
as  A  willow-rod,  with  merry  blue  eyes,  a 
e  Boee^  and  shiNrt  upper  lip,  a  coquette  by 
9wmy  yonqg  man  in  the  village  knew  to  his 


grief.  Mollie  was  the  beauty,  the  tease,  and  the  darl- 
ing of  Ballymore.  She  had  mere  lovers  than  all  her 
cousins  (and  in  an  Irish  country  village  everybody  is 
cousin  in  some  degree  to  every  one  else)  put  together ; 
but  till  Edward  Willis  came  no  one  had  made  any 
impression  on  her  heart  He  was  a  xminter  and  deco- 
rator, and  came  from  England  to  work  at  Glenloe 
Castle,  where  his  mother  was  housekeeper.  Ted  was 
fine  specimen  of  a  stalwart^  healthy,  young  English- 
man, broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  with  eyes  not 
so  blue  nor  so  sunny  as  Mollie's,  but  still  very  blue 
and  very  honest,  hair  more  flaxen  than  golden,  and 
white,  even  teeth  ;  his  voice  was  a  deep  bass,  his 
laugh  very  musical,  and  his  whole  appearance  that 
of  a  healthy,  happy,  honest,  good-tempered,  and, 
still  more  important^  good-looking  young  man.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Mollie  Brady  the  first  moment  he 
saw  her,  proposed  for  her,  and  was  refused  by  her 
uncle,  who  resolved  to  marry  her  to  his  o^ti  son,  in 
order  that  her  twenty  pounds  fortune  might  not  go 
out  of  the  family.  But  Ted  Willis  was  not  to  be 
put  off  so  easily,  and  Mollie  was  a  rather  obstinate 
young  person.  She  had  no  notion  to  give  up  the  hand- 
some, well-dressed,  well-mannered  young  painter  for 
her  clownish  cousin,  and  it  did  not  require  much  persua- 
sion to  induce  her  to  run  away  with  her  chosen  lover. 
Ted  took  a  cottage  close  to  the  park  gates  of  Glen- 
loe, furnished  it  neatly  and  cosily,  decorated  it  in 
wonderful  style,  and  finally  carried  Mollie  off  one 
sunny  morning,  and  brought  her  back  to  Woodbine 
Cottage  his  wife.  Old  Mrs.  Willis  was  waiting  to 
receive  them  ;  and  after  tea  she  pointed  out  to  Mollie 
all  the  beauties  and  conveniences  of  her  new  home — 
the  drawers  and  shelves  and  closets,  and  cosy  little 
nooks,  the  young  husband  looking  on  proudly,  the 
young  wife  in  open-mouthed  astonishment,  marvel- 
ling much  what  all  the  droll  little  places  were  meant 
for,  and  feeling  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  tliat  if  she 
put  things  in  such  out-of-the-way  comers  she  would 
never  find  them  again.  When  she  came  in  with  Ted 
she  had  placed  her  bonnet  on  one  chair  in  the  neat 
little  sitting-room,  and  her  shawl  on  another,  and 
left  them  there  while  she  examined  the  cottage. 
When  every  comer  had  been  inspected,  and  they  all 
returned  to  the  sitting-room,  old  Mrs.  Willis  took  up 
the  shawl  and  bonnet  with  a  smile.  "  Mollie,  my 
lass,"  she  said,  gently,  "  I  'm  an  old  woman,  and 
you  're  a  young  'un,  and  such,  I  know,  rarely  take 
advice  kindly,  but  I  venture  to  offer  one  piece,  and 
chance  its  being  followed.  Be  tidy,  always  ;  there 's 
a  place  for  eveiything  in  this  little  cottage,  keep 
everything  in  its  place,  my  lass  ;  **  and  entering  the 
adjoining  bed-room  she  hung  the  bonnet  and  shawl  in 
a  little  closet  "I  know  my  lad  longer  than  you  do, 
Mollie,  and  if  there 's  one  thing  beyond  another  he 
can't  abear  it  is  untidinc 
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**  Yes,  mother  I "  MoUic  replied,  glancini;  round 
with  secret  dismay  at  the  scrupulous  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  everything.  How  the  floor,  chairs,  tables, 
walls,  windows,  were  ever  brouglit  to  tliat  state  of 
perfection,  puzzled  her  ;  how  they  were  to  be  kept  so 
was  a  myster}'.  However,  she  was  a  willing,  hard- 
working little  woman,  and  determined  to  do  her  best. 

"  You  just  keep  the  place  spick  and  span,  and  have 
his  meals  ready  to  the  moment,  and  you  'ill  find  my 
Ted  as  good  a  husband  as  ever  lived.  He 's  sober, 
good-tempered,  helpful ;  he  'ill  do  anything  for  you  ; 
but  always  remember  he  hates  a  mess,  an',  I  say  with 
sorrow,  you  are  just  the  other  way  ! " 

"  Not  so,  mother,"  Ted  cried,  "  just  look  at  Mollie; 
you  couldn't  find  a  neater,  trimmer  lass  anywhere," 
and  the  tears  that  had  commenced  to  darken  the 
young  wife*s  eyes  changed  to  smiles.  "I  know  I'm 
a  bit  of  a  fidget,"  the  young  man  continued ;  *'  I  love 
to  have  every  thing  neat  and  trim  within  and  without, 
you  brought  me  up  to  that,  mother ;  and,  besides,  how 
could  I  be  neat  and  nice  in  my  work  if  I  wam't,  but 
Mollie  will  meet  me  half-way,  I  know  ;  and  glancing 
round  with  pride  on  her  new  home,  so  different  from 
the  wild  and  constant  disorder  at  Knocklofty  farm, 
Molly  declared  energetically  that  she  would. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  ignorant  of 
what  an  Irish  farmer's  home  sometimes  is  we  will 
describe  Knocklofty.  A  long,  low,  thatched  house, 
with  two  windows  on  eat^h  side  of  the  door — which 
opens  into  the  kitchen,  a  large  apartment,  usually 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house — with  another  door 
on  tlie  opposite  side  ;  a  wide  fireplace,  with  a  seat 
on  each  side  of  tlie  chimney;  a  large  dresser,  loaded 
with  crockery;  a  deal  table;  a  huge  chest  containing 
the  Sunday  clothes  of  the  family,  another  containing 
the  spring  meal;  a  choir  or  two;  an  array  of  stools; 
and  a  lai^  assortment  of  miscellaneous  articles,  pots, 
pans,  cans,  pails,  baskets,  lying  in  every  direction. 
The  kitchen  usually  swarms  with  animal  life  ;  pigs, 
ducks,  geese,  chickens,  wander  in  and  out  all  day, 
and  there  is  a  perpetual  boiling  going  on,  either  for 
the  family  or  the  animals.  True,  the  earthen  floor  is 
swept  occasionally  with  a  bunch  of  heather  tied  into 
a  broom,  the  chairs  and  dresser  dusted  now  and 
Again,  but  the  nmddle  goes  on  for  ever,  the  work,  the 
litter,  the  confusion,  are  unceasing;  from  davoi  till  dusk 
the  door  is  open,  and  whosoever  will  may  enter  freely; 
added  to  all,  the  kitchen  is  the  dining  and  sitting 
room,  as  well  as  hospital  of  the  family.  They  have 
no  idea  of  life  or  comfort  or  refinement  beyond  it 
Such  was  the  home  Mollie  left  behind  her,  yet  her 
uncle  O'Brien  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable  farmers 
in  Ballymore,  and  Knocklofty  an  exceptionally  snug 
house.  So  at  least  the  neighbours  thought,  as  they 
saw  seven  cows  waiting  patiently  outside  the  door  to 
be  milked,  and  heard  the  unmelodious  grunting  of  a 
formidable  nnuy  of  pigs  about  the  bam  door.  Wood- 
bine Cottage  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  farm, 
and  for  a  little  while  Mollie  was  very  proud  of  her 
new  home.  Its  shiny  kitchen  stove  and  fender,  and 
snowy  table,  won  her   unbounded   admiration,  the 


bright  tins  and  candlesticks   on  the  chinmey-pieee 
were  daily  admired,  but,  unfortunately,  storei  and 
tins,  no    matter   how   thoroughly  they    hare  been 
cleaned,  can't   keep   bright  for  ever.      There  were 
saucepan  marks  on  the  fender  and  rust  on  the  grate; 
but,  though  Mollie  shed  some  veiy  genuine  lean  onr 
the  dilapidations,  she  had  not  the  least  notaoii  cf  bnr 
to  set  about  repairing  them.     She  could  and  did  mnk 
the  floors  and  tables,  but  even  that  was  "infftml  iw^ 
and  left  its  marks  and  tokens  on  her  print  dna  ud 
apron.      Before  he  was  a  fortnight    mairifli  Ted 
noticed  a  change  in  his  home ;  before  a  OMBtk  be 
had  to  call  in  his  mother  to  his  own  and  MoKe^  , 
assistance.     Poor  Ted!  poor  Mollie  I  we  fear  oU  Mb. 
Willis  did  not  make  it  too  easy  for  eith«  ol  jm,  . 
She  put  on  a  great  apron,  tucked  up  her  aleevi^  tied 
a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  padced  the  yioig 
people  out  of  the  way,  and  proceeded  to  tan  the 
house  out  of  the   window.      In  a  veiy  few  km 
everything  had  regained  its  state  of  pristine  apbidiir, 
the  tea-table  was  set  just  as  gaily  as  on  the  4qr  4 
her  marriage,  but  poor  Mollie  had  not  the  fviM 
idea  of  how  so  wonderful  a  change  was  eftrtei  She 
could  milk  a  dozen  cows  before  her  fanakM)  ff 
make  twice  as  many  pounds  of  hatter,  hnt  ihe  tf 
not  know  how  to  set  about  "  tidying  np  the  plaee." 

"  This  looks  better,"  Ted  said,  with  a  wadkb,  m  h 
came  in  from  his  work.  **  Yon  mnat  try  aai  kMf 
the  place  like  this,  my  lass.     It 's  a  deal  pl—itff' 

"  Shure  I  do  thry,  Ted  dear,  hut  I  dent  nam  t» 
have  the  knack  at  all  at  all,"  Mollie  aaid,  m^. 
**  I  'm  strong  enough,  shure,  if  I  waa  only  handy.' 

*'  You  '11  learn,  lass,  if  you  tiy,"  Ted  said,  v^i 
and  Mollie  drank  her  tea  in  silence,  and  pondaradfli 
the  possibility  of  keeping  Woodbine  Cottage  ai  hr 
husband  wanted  it 

{To  be  condmM,) 
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53.  What  cargo  was  carried  by  the  vessel  in  widii 
St.  Paul  sailed  for  Rome  ? 

54.  Who  is  it  speaks  of  Abiaham^s  father  Tanhtf 
being  a  worshipper  of  false  gods  ?     Quote  pung<^ 

55.  How  many  years  does  the  history  of  the  Beek 
of  Crcnesis  occupy  ? 

56.  What  restriction  was  put  by  God  upon  the 
eating  of  flesh  ? 

57.  At  whose    prayer  did  God  send  a  terriUt 
drought  upon  the  land  of  Israel  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE  12& 

42.  It  was  the  place  in  the  king*8  dale  wh*^ 
Absalom  set  him  up  a  pillar  whereby  to  keep  Ui 
name  in  remembrance  (2  Sam.  xviiL  18). 

43.  John  viL  31. 

44.  By  sending  out  spies,  who  feigned  themietMi 
to  be  just  men  (Luke  xx.  20). 

45.  From  'E^yt  (Gen.  xlix.  17,  and  L  9). 

46.  Micah,  who  had  a  Levite  dwelling  in  his  hou^ 
who  acted  for  him  as  a  priest  (Judgea  xviL  1— IS)* 
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SSOW   ON   THE    HILL. 
RE  ia  the  vilbfK  on  the  hill  ; 
The  citj-  IB  l^Iow  ; 

n<t  here  men's  hearts  and  homea  are  atill, 
Lnd  there  iliey  are  not  no. 
■-  •DOW  ia  truth-white  on  the  hill, 
lnd  it  is  blkck  below. 


Here  jay  aud  hcnlth  a 

And  there  grent  sor 

And  here  the  life  wc  )< 


GVY  ItoaLTV. 
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ELIJAH'S   CHALLENGE  TO   UNDECIDED   ISRAEL. 

BY  THE  REV.   C.   J.   ELLIOTT,   M.A.,   VIC.VR  OF  WINKFIELD,   BERKS  ;   AND  HON.   CANON  OF 

CHRIST    CHURCH,   OXFORD. 


JHE  erection  of  the  golden  calves  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan  as  objects  of 
idolatrous  worsliip  marks  one  of  the 
most  eventful  ei>ochs  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites ;  and,  as  the  result 
of  this  transgression  of  the  Divine  law,  not 
only  was  "the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam "  cut  off  from  the  earth,  but  the  very 
name  of  "Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  which 
made'  Israel  to  sin,  became  thence  forth  a 
proverb  and  a  by-word  in  Israel  Anarchy 
and  bloodshed  characterised  the  period  which 
followed.  The  worship  invented  and  instituted 
by  Jeroboam  seems  to  have  been  continued 
throughout  the  short  reigns  of  his  sis  successors, 
until  in  the  time  of  Ahab  and  his  wife  Jezebel, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  a  descendant 
of  the  old  corrupt  Canaanite  race,  idolatry,  in  its 
grosser  forms,  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax, 
and  the  vestiges  of  the  true  worship,  perpetuated 
in  the  institutions  of  Jeroboam,  ap];>car  to  have 
been  well  nigh  obliterated.  The  covenant  of  the 
Lord  with  His  chosen  i)eople  Israel  was  profaned ; 
the  worship  of  Baal  and  of  Aslitarc>th  was  openly 
established ;  and  so  few  in  number  and  of  such 
light  esteem  were  the  known  worshippers  of  the 
one  true  God,  that  Elijah  verily  thought  tliat  he 
stood  alone  in  Israel — the  one  prophet  of  Jehovah 
in  a  land  wholly  given  to  idolatrj'.  There  were 
some,  indeed — as  it  was  aft<jrwards  revealed  to 
Elijah — who,  though  unknown  to  him,  per- 
sistently refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal ;  and 
there  were,  doubtless,  many  who,  whilst  outwardly 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  Ahab  and  of 
Jezebel,  and  ashamed  or  afraid  to  profess  them- 
selves the  servants  of  the  Lord,  were  yet  unable 
to  stifle  the  inward  convictions  of  conscience,  or 
to  foi^t  the  mighty  works  which  Jehovah  had 
done  of  old  for  their  fathers. 

It  was  in  these  days  of  open  a^wstacy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  secret  or  disguised  worship  on 
the  other,  that  Elijah  suddenly  appeared  upon 
the  scene;  and,  like  a  messenger  from  the  unseen 
world,  confronted  Ahab  with  -the  startling  an- 
nouncement, "  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor 
rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word  "  (1 
Kings  xvii.  1). 

We  should  rightly  judge — had  no  distinct  inti- 
mation been  given — that  an  announcement  such 
as  this  implied  a  direct  comnmnication  fn>ni  heaven. 
But  it  is  from  St.  James,  and  not  from  the  historian 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  learn  that  both  the 
three  years'  drought,  and  also  the  abundant  rain 
which  fell  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed, 


were  sent  in  answer  to  the  effectual  and  fervent 
prayer  of  Elijah. 

"  Elias,"  we  read,  "  was  a  man  subject  to  like 
passions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that 
it  might  not  rain  :  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth 
by  the  sj)ace  of  three  years  and  six  months.  And 
he  prayed  again,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and 
the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit"  (St  James  r. 
17,  18). 

Throughout  the  long  protracted  period  of  scaicitj, 
which  the  sins  of  the  nation  had  x)rovoked,  Elijah 
was  sustained  by  the  hand  of  God;  andalikebythe 
bread  and  the  flesh  which  were  brought  by  the 
ravens,  and  by  the  meal  and  oil  of  the  widow  d 
Sarei)ta,  miraculously  multiplied,  God's  peopk,  in 
aU  succeding  ages,  have  been  taught  to  cast  aU 
their  care  upon  Him,  believing  that  He  careth  for 
them ;  and  in  the  provision  made  for  the  suppoit 
of  Elijah  they  have  been  supplied  with  a  sun 
pledge  and  earnest  that  the  promise  shall  be  ful- 
filled in  their  own  exi)erience.  "  Bread  shall  be 
given  him ;  his  waters  shall  be  sure "  (la.  zzxiii 
16). 

The  appointed  time  of  judgment  upon  the 
nation  at  large,  and  of  patient  expectation  for 
God's  faithful  people,  had  now  expired;  and 
"  the  troubler  of  Israel,"  who  had  in  vain  been 
pursued  by  Ahab  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  and 
from  nation  to  nation,  presents  himself  unsought 
before  the  face  of  the  king,  and  having  fiist 
boldly  and  unsparingly  rebuked  him  for  his  ain^ 
calls  upon  him  to  convene  a  solemn  assembly,  and 
there,  in  the  face  of  the  idolatrous  prophets  and 
the  deluded  multitude,  to  witness  the  decisioQ  of 
the  all-momentous  question  at  issue  betwea 
Jehovah  and  BaaL 

Whether  subdued  and  humbled  by  the  judgnteit 
already  inflicted  upon  himself  and  upon  his  people 
as  iat  a  later  period  of  his  life  by  the  judgments  an- 
nounced by  the  same  prophet  as  about  to  OTe^ 
take  his  posterity  (1  Elings  xxL  29),  or  whether 
appalled  by  the  dauntless  courage  and  the  a>- 
shrinking  resolution  of  Elijah,  Ahab  passiv^ 
submits  himself  to  the  bidding  of  the  propM 
and  forthwith  addresses  himself  to  the  ex^cotifli 
of  his  commands. 

The  day  of  assembly  is  fixed,  and  upon  tha 
wooded  slopes  of  Carmel  the  solitary  prophet  ot 
Jehovah  is  confronted  by  the  450  prophets  « 
Baal,  and  by  the  400  prophets  of  Asheiah.  Bat  tto 
prophet's  measage  was  not  for  thenL  Their  tiaift 
for  "deceiving  and  being  deceived  "  was  now  put; 
and  it  was  to  the  wavering  multitudcB  who  hA 
been  seduced  from  the  worahip  of  the  true  God, 
"halting" — a  word  which  most  be  here  undtf- 
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n  the  sense  of  standing  still,  but  of 
moving  from  one  side  to  another — 
artling  inquiiy  was  addressed,  "How 
9  between  two  opinions  ]  If  the  Lord 
low  Him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him. 
eople  answered  him  not  a  word"  (1 
.  21). 

6  time  of  Joshua,  when  he  summoned 
68  to  choose  whom  they  would  serve, 
lat  of  Malachi,  when  the  people  pro- 
3ek  the  Lord,  but  said  in  their  hearts 
sir  lives,  "  It  is  vain  to  servo  Grod," 
J  of  Elijah  were  never  devoid  of  appli- 
d  in  the  history  of  Christ's  Church,  from 
'hen  a  Judas  was  found  amongst  the 
d  a  Simon  Magus  amongst  their  con- 
has  never  ceased  to  be  occasion  for 
Lmest  inquiry  and  for  the  same  urgent 
,  "How  long  halt  ye  between  two 
If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him ; 
,  then  follow  him." 

•e  probably  never  was  a  time  when  a 
ber  was  found  than  at  the  present  of 
halt,  like  Israel,  between  divers 
r  when  there  were  stronger  and  more 
nducements  to  the  professed  followers 
0  cast  in  their  lot  with  those  to  whom 
►tion  belongs.  At  no  period,  probably, 
ory  of  Christ's  Church  was  the  Bible 
of  more  general  interest,  or  was  the 
lich  the  Bible  teaches  more  widely 
d  more  generaUy  professed.  On  the 
,  there  probably  never  was  a  time  wlien 
)f  infidelity  were  so  widely  scattered, 
the  facts  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
3  so  commonly  regarded,  not  as  matters 
Lt  of  reason,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected, 
ground  of  their  Divine  authority,  but 
f  or  may  not  approve  themselves  to  our 
mperfect  understanding. 
IS  regards  the  creed  of  professed  Chris- 
ud  them  divided,  not  indeed  between 
any  opinions,  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
)ut  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"-  it 
y  admit  of  denial,  that  the  divergence 
es  from  the  standard  of  God's  Word  is 
er  and  more  universal  than  that  of 
5.  AVhatever  be  the  outward  test  em- 
3  existence  of  this  divergence  cannot 
:ar ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  inconsis- 
een  the  model  proposed  and  the  pro- 
ation  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent 
tests  of  discipleship  laid  down  by  our 
lelf,  and  one  by  which  we  are  told  that 
followers  of  Christ  were  actually  dis- 
is  contained  in  these  words,  as  recorded 
086  life  most  closely  corresponded  to 
*  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
ciplea^  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another  " 
xiii  35).  It  needs  not,  in  order  to 
he  prevailing  shortcomings  of  professed 


Christians  in  this  respect,  that  we  should  dwell 
upon  those  "wars  and  fightings"  between  con- 
tending nations,  which  owe  their  origin,  as  St 
James  teaches  us,  to  "  the  lusts  that  war  in  our 
members"  (iv.  1).  Neither  is  it  needful  to  refer 
to  those  acts  of  fraud  and  of  oppression  by  which 
baptised  Christians  too  often  seek  to  promote 
their  own  ends  by  inflicting  loss  and  sufiering 
upon  their  brethren.  It  will  suflice  to  refer,  not 
to  sins  of  commission  but  only  to  sins  of  omission, 
and  to  ask  how  many  of  those  who  would  deem 
themselves  grievously  wronged  if  denied  the  name 
of  Christians  could  endure  the  scrutiny  of  their 
daily  lives  if  tried  by  that  standard  which  Christ 
Himself  has  erected,  and  which  we  find  recorded 
in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  St 
Matthew  in  these  words,  "I  was  an  hungred, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  :  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  imto 
me  "  (ver.  35).  Nor  are  we  left  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  application  of  these  words.  Our  Lord  has 
Himself  taught  us  that  kindness  and  sympathy 
shown  to  His  members  on  the  earth  are  now  re- 
garded, and  will  be  hereafter  rewarded,  as  shown 
to  Himself.  It  surely  behoves  all  Christians,  then, 
to  inquire  diligently  of  themselves  how  far  their 
lives  and  actions  will  endure  this  test.  The  par- 
ticular forms  of  sjnipathy  expressed  by  our  Lord 
are  manifestly  designed  to  be  understood,  not  by 
way  of  limitation,  but  as  so  many  examples  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  practical  expression 
may  be  given  to  that  principle  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Cliristian  life  that  "  we  are 
members  one  of  another  "  (Rom.  xiL  5). 

But  alas  !  how  inadequate  is  the  practical  recog- 
nition of  this  fimdamental  law  of  Christianity  ! 
The  disposition  to  seek  their  own  wealth  rather 
than  that  of  another  is  the  universal  heritage  of 
man's  fallen  nature ;  and  it  was  amongst  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  the  triumph  of  grace  over 
nature,  when  St  Paul  was  enabled  to  declare  con- 
cerning himself  that  he  sought  not  his  "own 
profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  might  be 
saved"  (1  Cor.  x.  33).  But  could  tlie  voice  of 
St  Paul  be  heard  again  upon  the  earth,  as  he 
witnessed  the  prevailing  luxur}%  prodigality,  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  rich,  and  the  squalid  misery, 
the  imalleviated  sufferings,  and  the  abject  degra- 
dation of  the  poor — more  especially  in  our  great 
towns  and  cities,  but,  alas  !  not  confined  to  these 
limits — that  voice  would  surely  be  raised  in  the 
same  tones  of  condemnation  in  which  St  James 
rebuked  the  rich  men  of  his  own  day,  and  in  re- 
gard alike  to  their  creed  and  to  their  practice  the 
same  words  of  reproof  which  were  addressed  to 
the  churches  of  Galatia  would  be  found  equally 
applicable  to  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  now 
caUed  by  the  name  of  Christ — "I  marvel  that  ye 
arc  so  soon  removed  from  Him  that  called  you  into 
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the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel ''  (GaL  L  6). 
And  if  we  extend  our  survey  beyond  the  sur- 
face of  the  outward  life,  and  of  those  deeds 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  which  are  open 
to  the  view  of  others,  and  if  we  inquire  into 
the  daily  habits,  the  words,  the  temper,  the 
prevailing  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  greater 
part  of  professing  Christians,  the  inquiry  of 
Elijah  to  the  vacillating  Israelites  of  his  own 
time  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the  many 
who  are  now  treading  in  their  steps,  "  How  long 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ? " 

The  time  would  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  to 
adduce  the  abundant  evidence  which  is  found, 
alike  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
the  veneration  and  the  love  with  which  the  saints 
of  old  cherished  every  word  which  proceeded  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.  And  there  are  few  signs 
of  the  present  time  which  are  calculated  to  fill 
the  reflecting  mind  with  greater  apprehension  for 
the  future  than  is  the  light  esteem  in  which  the 
Bible  is  held  by  some,  and  the  utter  indifference 
with  which  it  is  regarded  by  others. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  119th  Psalm,  we 
shall  find  nothing  which  will  more  deeply  impress 
us  than  the  love  and  the  reverence  which  the 
writer  of  that  psalm  had  for  every  word  which 
proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  The  same 
love  and  the  same  reverence  have  been  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  true  servants  of 
God  in  every  age.  It  is  much  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Bible  has 
been  more  widely  circulated,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion it  has  been  less  highly  valued.  If  there  are 
comparatively  few  houses  in  which  a  Bible  is  not 
found,  there  are  many  in  which  it  is  a  neglected 
book ;  and  there  are  many  in  which  it  is  read, 
not  for  the  daily  food  of  the  soul,  but  in  order 
to  minister  to  the  pride  of  the  human  intellect, 
to  afford  matter  for  vain  speculation,  and,  alas ! 
even  for  cavil  and  for  ridicule.  And,  as  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  this  neglect  of  a 
book  of  which  a  small  portion  was  deemed  by 
the  saints  of  old  as  better  than  gold  and  silver, 
and  more  needful  to  them  than  their  daily  food, 
there  has  arisen  amongst  professed  Christians 
greater  laxity  of  life,  and  a  closer  conformity  to 


the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  world.     They  are  no 
longer,  as  they  were  of  old,  a  separate  peq)l& 
The  words  in  which  our  blessed  Liord  and  Master 
described  the  character  and  conversation  of  Hk 
own  followers,  have  almost  lost  their  applkrtioa 
to  many  of  those  who  now  call  themselves  by  ffii 
name,  '^  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  •■ 
not  of  the  world  "  (St  John  xvii   16) ;  and  thej 
have  well-nigh  ceased  to  attach  any  meaning  to  tfc» 
apostle's  exhortation  as  addressed  to  themseho^ 
'^  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be 
ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean"  (2  Cor.  vi  17). 

It  is  urged,  indeed,  that  the  cirumstances  under 
which  we  are  placed  differ  so  widely  from  those 
of  the  early  followers  of  Christ  that  there  is  neither 
the  obligation  resting  upon  us  nor  the  opportnnitj 
given  to  us  of  making  the  same  sacrifices  iriikk 
tiiey  made.  It  is  true  that  Christians  Uving  in  i 
country  in  which  they  enjoy  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  are  not  required  to  make  their  choice^ 
with  the  three  children  of  the  Captivity,  betweei 
the  worship  of  the  golden  image  and  the  seres- 
times-heated  furnace,  or  with  Daniel,  between  thi 
abandonment  of  prajer  and  the  fury  of  the  liooil 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  all  who  will  live  godlf 
in  Christ  Jesus  must  still  be  content  to  endon 
persecution  when  called  thereto,  and  must  be 
willing  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  their  own  lil 
and  desires  which  are  still  required  at  their  hxak 

Many  and  grievous  are  the  results  of  indedeioi 
in  things  pertaining  to  this  life ;  but  in  thiop 
pertaining  to  eternity  indecision  is  not  dangeroni^ 
but  fatal  To  be  undecided  for  Christ  is  to  be  di* 
cided  for  the  world,  and  to  be  neither  cold  norW 
in  those  things  which  belong  to  our  peace  is  the 
most  fatal  form  of  indifference,  inasmuch  as  itii 
an  indifference  of  which  the  victims  are  too  cob* 
monly  insensible,  and  a  lethargy,  which  is  too  ofttt 
protracted  until  its  subjects  are  beyond  the  reeck 
of  recovery. 

To  all  such,  Elijah's  challenge  to  the  undecided 
hosts  of  Israel  is  as  fraught  with  the  same  atkm 
warning  which  it  was  designed  to  oonvejto 
them,  "  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinio*' 
If  the  Lord  be  God,  foUow  Him;  but  if  Beil 
then  follow  hint" 


"EYE  HATH   NOT  SEEN,   NOR  EAR  HEARD.' 


I  HE  land  of  uncreated  light, 
The  glories  of  the  Infinite, 
The  crystal  sea,  the  sapphire  throne, 
The  face  of  Him  who  sits  thereon. 
Encircled  by  the  rainbow  sheen. 
Eye  hath  not  seen. 

The  ceaseless  harpings  of  the  skies. 

The  strains  of  angel  minstrelsies. 

The  chords  which  wake  the  seraph  lyre 


With  la^'s  of  love  and  sacred  fiie— 
These,  the  things  hoped  for  bot  defoned, 
Ear  hath  not  heard. 

Yet  oft  to  Faith's  entrancM  gaie 
Daifi'n  visions  of  those  cloudless  day% 
And  to  the  listening  ear  of  Love 
Are  borne  faint  echoes  from  above; 
And  when  the  Spirit  giveth  thew» 
Bian  hears  and 
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rX  the  bnreting  of  spnng  upon  winter 
and  the  chorus  of  song-birds  that  he- 
ralds its  march,  are  the  clothing  and 
laughter  of  the  young  who  were  once 
naked  and  sad.  Hopeful  as  the  budding 
res  and  flowers,  and  joyous  as  the  bleatings 
i\m  in  the  meadows,  are  the  five  hundred  and 
oaths  and  maidens  that  crowd  the  platform 
Hall  to  celebrate  the  thirty-fourth  anniver- 
Union  that  has  brought  them  nothing  but 
By  are  "an  army  with  banners/'  for  on  either 
otingent  hangs  the  ensign  of  each  company, 
are  all  standards  of  the  Cross.    We  look  on 
i  admiration  and  gratitude,  for  all  are  prize- 
aid  these  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  tens 
ids  of  offspring  of  the  Ragged  School  Union 
at  this  moment  in  active  vitality. 
.  children  clothed  is  truly  a  refreshing  sight. 
only  to  carry  our  imagination  backwards  a 
years,  to  behold  this  clean,  smart,  bright 
dirty,  half -clad,  and  forlorn.     Poor  they  are 
hopeful.     No  longer  city  Arabs  or  gutter 
they  make  the  b^t  of  themselves  and  of 
mta  they  have  mended  or  helped  to  purchase 
of  the  penny  or  farthing  banks  provided  for 
ngs.     Cheerful  faces  beam  beneath  many- 
MNiB,  and  the  so-lately  withering  flowers 
Qto  a  garden  of  various  colours. 
almost  be  called  a  flower  show,  since  no  less 
•five  Nurseries  are  represented.  Their  names 
stive,  for  scarcely  could  the  distribution  of 
re  a  better  commencement  than  in  **  Amic- 
,**  or  proceed  more  smoothly  than  in  "  Dove 
continue  its  course  more  agreeably  than 
Held  Lane,"  "  Grotto  Passage,"  and  "  Hope 
DtQ  at  last  it  reaches  ''Victory  Place."   It  is 
ridbes  grow,  so  we  have  no  less  than  twenty 
"Golden  Lane,"  while  only  two  find  their 
"Johnson's  Court."  What  would  the  worthy 
ive  said  to  this  ?    However,  applause  follows 
her  as  the  books  and  illuminated  certificates 
'  amongst  the  taught ;  and  if  the  shade  of 
tyan  chance  to  hover  near,  it  would  see  some 
ilhutrated  copies  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
vpened  by  the  delighted  recipients.    And 
these  are  respectable  young  men  and  women 
ing  received  the  impetus  for  good  in  the 
Sdiool,    have  obtained  and    kept  various 
I  fw  periods  varying  from  two  to  five  years. 
t»  this,  from  the  tree  of  religious  knowledge. 
he  prizes  are  distributed  our  flower  show  is 
tnmafonned  into  a  kaleidoscope.      Each 
diatingiilshed  by  a  pendant  as  well  as  flag, 
n  eolour  and  shade.    This  is  the  programme. 
Diagie  touch  of  some  invisible  wand,  this 
lie  pcffonns  marvellous  evolutions.    Nearly 
red  ci  every  conceivable  colour  are  held  in 
inble  poeitiop,  and  finally  waved  simulta- 


neously above  the  heads  of  the  joyous  gathering. 
The  effect  is  as  novel  as  picturesque,  and,  like  the 
singing,  shows  an  amount  of  training  almost  as 
remarkable  in  the  "  minute  as  the  vast" 

The  platform  before  us  is  often  filled  with  picked 
musicians  who  perform  tlie  work  of  some  celebrated 
master;  but  scarcely  could  their  finished  execution 
of  a  grand  oratorio  create  more  interest  than  does  the 
chorus  of  youthful  voices  that  rises  in  jubilant  hymns 
or  innocent  songs  to-night.  Never  did  trained 
orchestra  elicit  more  resolute  and  rapturous  encores 
than  do  these  once  "  ragged  "  choirs,  and  the  hall  is 
as  full  as  full  can  be.  If  the  schools  had  done 
nothing  else  but  teach  the  children  to  sing  exultantly 
the  praises  of  the  Lord,  or  "  Oh,  let  me  live  a  noble 
life,"  "Let's  dare  and  do  for  the  pure  and  true," 
and  the  like,  instead  of  the  low  songs  of  their  class, 
they  would  have  done  a  noble  work.  And  the 
singing  is  artistic,  the  conductor  having  succeeded 
in  producing  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  effects, 
as  well  as  the  sustained  notes  which  distinguish 
more  celebrated  choirs. 

Possibly  from  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  thus  rescued  from  degradation  the  maestro 
or  prima  donna  may  arise,  as  tlie  artist  has  already 
arisen.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  now 
presented  to  liis  daughter,  has  been  executed  by  one 
who,  it  is  said,  himself  stood  on  that  platform  to 
receive  the  award  for  good  conduct ;  and  who  says 
himself,  in  the  inscription,  that  "he  owes  all  his 
success  in  life  to  the  kind  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment received  at  the  King  Edward  Street  School, 
Spitalfields,  of  which  his  lordship  has  been  the 
president  since  its  opening  in  November,  1846."  This 
school  maintains  its  character,  for  we  remark  that 
thirty-three  prizes  are  caiiied  off"  by  its  pupils.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  the  deafening  cheers  and  waving 
of  variegated  leaves  that  succeed  the  presentation,  and 
can  well  imagine  how  many  young  hearts  beat  with 
emulation  of  the  success  of  him  who  stole  half-hours 
from  his  allotted  meals  to  labour  at  the  art  he  loved, 
and  receive  the  thanks  of  the  philanthropic  nobleman 
who  is  honoured  by  the  title  of  "king  of  the 
costermongers,"  and  "  father  of  the  ragged." 

"  We  are  Lord  Shaftesbury's  boys,"  said  a  party  of 
young  emigrants,  to  an  officer,  who,  when  travelling 
in  Australia,  was  struck  by  their  good  conduct 

And  members  of  this  large  and  remarkable  fomily 
may  be  found  all  over  the  world  ;  rescued  from  des- 
titution, clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.  Numbers, 
drafted  from  training  ships  to  the  royal  navy  or  mer- 
chant service,  make  good  sailors ;  many  rise  from  the 
rank  of  drummer-boy  in  the  army  to  that  of  corporal 
or  sergeant,  and  become  efficient  soldiers.  There  are 
instances  of  young  men  who  return  from  foreign  lands 
with  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  enter  the 
miniBtry,  and  who  devote  themselves  to  the  rescue  of 
souls  degraded  as  theirs  had  once  been.     Others 
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come  home,  and  may-be  bring  a  wife  with  them,  just 
to  revisit  the  Ragged  School  and  the  friends  who 
helped  to  raise  them  "  from  darkness  to  light,**  and 
then  return  to  the  distant  clime  where  they  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  fortune  and  respectability. 

Many  such  have  sprung  from  the  shoeblack  brigade, 
some  scarlet-coated  scions  of  which  are  at  this 
moment  threading  the  mazes  of  spectators  and 
auditors,  carrying  piles  of  the  before-mentioned 
programmes  for  sale.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
sight  in  London  than  this,  little  army  of  busy 
workers,  together  with  their  coadjutors  the  mes- 
senger brigade.  When  we  go  back  in  imagination,  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  remember  that, 
previously,  a  meeting  of  friends  of  Ragged  Schools 
was  held,  to  consider  how  to  utilise  some  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Exhibition,  and  that  the  result  was  an 
attempt  to  teach  the  juvenile  criminal  to  cam  an 
honest  penny  by  blacking  the  shoes  of  the  foreigners, 
we  are  amazed  at  the  results.  We  use  the  word 
"  criminal "  advisedly,  for  the  first  specimen  worker 
had  been  an  expert  tluef.  Since  that  year  the  boys 
of  the  Shoeblack  Brigade,  to  the  number  of  7,780, 
have  earned  the  sum  of  £182,625.  But  for  the 
Ragged  Schools  more  than  that  large  amount  would 
probably  have  been  paid  by  Government  for  their 
maintenance  in  prison  or  reformatorj'.  Now  they  not 
only  support  themselves,  but  save  money ;  and  many 
an  enterprising  young  red-coat  emigrates,  or  appren- 
tices himself,  or  otherwise  rises  in  the  world  by  his 
own  exertions,  aided  by  the  committee  of  the  Home. 
It  is  said  that  ''Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  and 
these  caimot  be  gainsayed. 

How  the  hearts  of  the  voluntary  teachers  must 
bum  with  thankfulness  as  they  survey  the  fmit  of 
their  persevering  labour  in  this  once  barren  field. 
They,  too,  are  an  army,  for  2,600  of  them  work 
zealously  week  by  week,  almost  day  by  day,  in 
maintaining  Sunday  and  evening  schools.  Ragged 
churches,  Bible  and  singing  classes,  children's  special 
services,  lending  libraries,  clothing  and  shoe  clubs, 
penny  banks,  mothers*  meetings,  Dorcas  societies, 
relief  associations,  bands  of  hope,  destitute  children's 
dinners,  and^rowning  delights — lectures,  entertain- 
ments, and  "  days  in  the  country.'*  Oh,  to  be  so  cared 
for  goes  far  towards  softening  hard  hearts  and 
turning  the  sinner  from  Ids  sin  I  We  cannot  wonder 
at  the  affection  that  arises  between  teacher  and 
taught,  which  is  probably  more  ardent  in  the  class 
before  us  than  in  any  other,  because  it  is  the  result 
of  hope  springing  from  despair. 


i< 


And  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail.' 


Yes,  it  is  this-many  hued,  enchanting 
the    "promised  pleasure,**  that  cheer  tl 
hearts,  and  help  to  keep  them  true  to 
The    Cliristmas-tree    or    magic-lantem, 
accompanying  delightful  tea»  rouses  the 
maintains  them  in  something  like  buoyam 
smartening  of  attenuated  garments  flo« 
with  visions  of  the  coming  summer  treat. 
O  ye  Christian  men  and  women,  to  this  < 
day  of  park-land,  heath,  or  may -be  ocean, 
elevate  and  perhaps  save  many  a  soul, 
who  had  once  seen  the  pale  faces  of  tl 
kindled  into  faint  colour  by  the  eager 
ticket  for  this  one  bright  day,  would  say, 
have  too  many  treats.** 

If  hope's  sunny  wings  support  them,  i 
suppose,  from  the  sight  before  us,  do  the  m 
pinions  of  ambition.     To  be  a  unit  in 
whole  is  something ;   but  to  enjoy  the 
provided  below,  to  receive  the  prize,  to  h 
speeches,  to  sur\'ey  the  crowd  assembled 
honour  from  their  more  elevated  point  of 
cheered  and  encored,  to  be,  in  short,  "  ti 
of  neighbouring  eyes  " — is  vastly  more — i 
moment,  ambition  satLsiied. 

Let  the  liagged  School  Union  take  cc 
pursue  its  glorious  work.  While  the  Boi 
have  diminished  its  day  pupils,  the  Sunday 
ing  classes  have  increased  in  numbers 
establishment.  Religious  instruction  will 
secular  education  never  has  and  never 
example  is  not  wanting  at  this  verj'  mom< 
these  children,  numbers  of  whom  are  1 
are  thus  innocently  occupied,  one  of  the 
has  fallen  in  witli  a  crowd  of  people  sui 
girl  of  fifteen  carrying  in  her  arms  a  be 
ten  years  of  age. 

"He  had  some  money  given  him,  an 
drunk,"  was  the  girl's  answer  to  a  quesi 
her. 

No  better  "Plea  for  Ragged  Schools 
put  fon\'ard  than  this. 

But  we  return,  to  bid  farewell  to  oi 
children  clothed.'*  Heartily  and  loyally 
"  God  save  the  Queen."  In  most  concerts 
our  English  audiences  display  their  bre 
disturb  the  performance,  by  leaving 
conclusion,  but  we  are  surprised  to  ol 
almost  the  whole  of  this  mighty  gathi 
their  seats  until  the  end.  We  are  aisc 
at  the  order  and  quiet  of  the  mass  of  yo 
that  file  out  of  the  hall.  As  we  watch  the 
tliem  and  tlicir  teachers  God-speed,  and  p 
Di\ine  blessing  on  the  continuance  of  thi 
love. 
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BY  ASNE  BEALE,  ACTHOK  OF  "THE  PENSANT  FAMILV." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

BESULTS. 

i^  V  tlie  time  Rose  Tetnnied  to 
the  house  Mts.  Mervyn  had 
^^  succeeded  in  bringiog  back 
Egain'a  departing  life.  The 
Hweet  smile  on  the  poor 
^^  girl's  face  reaasured  Rose, 
who  pnt  her  arms  round 
ber  and  kissed  her.  At  first  she  vos 
^  alightly  bewildered,  but  she  soon  re- 
covered her  nsnal  calm,  and  was  able 
to  recount  briefly  what  hod  happened  to 
her.  She  did  not  know  what  had  be- 
fallen ber  parents,  for  the  Kebeceaites 
had  filled  the  gate-house,  and  one  of 
lad  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
to  the  dog-cart,  in  which  a  companion  was 
'  waited.  "Take  care  of  her,"  ho  had  said, 
in  returned  to  the  rest  As  she  repeated  this, 
e  ftuslied,  and  she  trembled. 
i  will  hear  no  more  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
lly.  "  Roee,  call  np  the  servants,  and  tell  Jim 
him  ;  but  do  not  rouse  Kdwyna." 
•nvants  wore  soon  astir,  and  the  small  apart- 
D  which  Egain  hod  nursed  Rose  through  her 
ni  quickly  prepared  for  her.  Rose  and  the 
<hed  maidens  transported  her  thither,  and 
t  ui  bed  ;  and  Rose  fancied  that  Egain  assisted 
lad  herself  more  than  she  had  suspected. 
n  will  get  well  now  you  have  come  to  us  to  be 
,  dotr  Egain  ;  and  so  God  will  bring  good  out 
,ai  He  always  does,"  said  Rose. 
( does  all  things  weH,"  returned  the  poor  g^L 
if  otdy  I  could  bear  that  my  parents  were  safe  1 ' 
clasped  her  hands  and  uplifted  her  eyes,  and 
*H  glad  to  perceive  that  tears  came,  aa  if  to 
1  her  ;  for  the  rigid  calm  was  unnatnraL  She 
:iipionBly,  while  Rose  held  her  hand,  and  tried 
liort  her  by  assurancee  that  Jim  was  despatched 
ke  inquiries  concerning  her  parents,  and  to 


of  ber  to  them. 
.Mttryn  was,  in 
ic  at  the  i 


fact,  parleying  with  that  Mlf- 
and  giving  him  orders 


U  search  of  his  master  and  Llewollen. 
hit  for  I  look,  mistress  !  They  are  safe,  and 
Jon  sure,  are  them  old  fools  Modoc  and  Letty. 
k  kind  Rebecca  was  to  Egain  t  She  hnrt  not 
'i  she  only  want  the  pikes.  Make  you  Miss 
nuiy  Johnnes,  GlynglOs,  and  1  am  thinking 
be  letting  na  alone,  ahe   ia  knowing  every- 

are  yon,  apparently,  Jim.  Take  care  you 
DOW  too  mmch,"  rejoined  shrewd  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
•e  silence  waa  wisdom.  "  1  advise  yon  to 
our  ffwn  afiairs,  and  obey  orders." 


[  am  minding  aflairs  enough,"  said  Jim,  offeuded. 
saa  watering  your  larias  and  'zaleas  this  very 
evening,  and  what  between  the  little  mare  and  tiie 

"  That  will  do,  Jim.  Go  at  once,  if  you  please, 
and  look  for  your  master,  and  tell  poor  old  Modoc 
that  Egain  is  safe." 

"  Old  fool ! "  muttered  Jim,  in  Welsh,  Icaiing  liis 
mistress  with  a  jerk  tliat  she  understood. 

"  One  side  of  your  focc  ia  quite  block,  Jim,"  she 
said,  just  OS  he  was  disappearing. 

This  took  effect,  for  he  hastened  to  his  loft,  lighted 
Ids  lantern,  and  began  to  hither  his  unwhiskered 
cheeks  with  a  will,  nmttering  that  there  wan  nothing 
bis  mistress  didn't  know,  though  she  was  so  close. 
"  She  can  sec  right  through  into  one's  mind,"  was  his 
ultimatum.  As  he  did  not  dare  to  disobey  her,  he 
wandered  off,  lantern  in  hand,  in  the  direction  of 
Llansant.  Rut  he  so  ordered  his  going  thot  he  did 
not  reach  the  turnpike  until  Rebecca  had  disappeared, 
and  Madoc  and  Lctty  bad  returned.  He  found  them, 
his  master  nnd  the  rest,  aa  we  last  left  them,  nud 
feeling  the  importance  of  what  be  had  to  communi- 
cate, he  began  nt  the  very  beginning,  lengthening 
out  the  chain  of  his  story  for  the  benefit  of  the  au- 
dience that  gathered  round  him.  "  I  did  hear  the 
wheels  of  the  dog-cart  and  the  little  more  in  the 
yard.     They  know  every  inch  of  the  way "  he 

"They  aro  safe  then,  anyhow,"  said  MervyiL 
"  Yea,  master.    Then,  before  I  had  put  up  DoUy 
Miss  Roee  did  come  and  order  me  to  go  for  the 

"The  doctor!  b  your  mbtrcss  illT"  a.sfced  Mervyn, 
alarmed. 

"  Not  'xactly,  but  just  frightened  out  of  her  wits  ; 
for  who  do  you  tliink  the  littlo  mare  brought  to 
Llyngwyn ! "  Jim  looked  inquiringly  round,  and  his 
eyes  rested  finally  on  Madoc  and  Letty,  who  were 
sitting  in  utter  despondency  on  the  edge  of  their 
daughter's  bed.  "  Mado<^  Letty !  gaesa  you  who 
the  little  mare  brosght  to  Llyngwyn  as  safe  as  if 
ahe  'd  been  Queen  VicloriaT "  he  continued,  with  im- 
portance. 

They  looked  up  hopelessly. 

"  Why,  Eguin  ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  a  proper  pause. 

"  Egain  1 "  cried  tho  old  couple  simultaneously. 
"Egoinl"  echoed  Mervyn  and  his  son,  and  "Egain!" 
re-echoed  the  villagers. 

"  Yon  oaf  1  why  didn't  yon  say  so  at  ence  t "  said 
Mervyn,  pushing  his  way  towards  Madoc  and  Letty, 
who  rose  \t'ith  some  difficulty. 

The  remainder  of  Jim's  story  waa  bood  (old. 

''The  Lord  be  praised  I "  was  all  Madoc  could  aay, 
while  Letty  sat  down  again,  covered  her  face,  and 
burnt  into  teats. 
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All  they  had  themselves  suffered  was  instantly 
forgotten  in  the  consciousness  that  their  darling  was 
safe ;  and  they  needed  no  assurances  from  Mr.  Mervyn 
that  she  should  be  cared  for,  knowing  that  where  his 
wife  and  daughters  were  Egain  was  happy  and 
protected. 

"  You  liad  better  both  come  home  with  us,**  said 
Llewellen,  "  Jim  shall  fetch  the  dog-cart." 

But  Jim  had  already  disappeared,  having  delivered 
his  message,  and  being  really  anxious  to  cany  news 
of  his  master  to  Llyngwyn.  The  corporal,  however, 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  his  x)ost 

"  Go  you  home  quickly  for  your  poor  old  friend  *s 
sake,"  he  said  to  Llewcllen,  "  and  tell  you  Egain  that 
we  are  safe,  and  praying  for  her.  Say  nothing  of 
the  water.  Tell  her  we  will  stop  here  and  do  our 
duty,  whatever  may  happen.  Miss  Rose  will  bring 
us  news  to-morrow,  no,  this  morning,  for  it  is  broad 
daylight.  We  will  hammer  up  the  door.  And  give 
our  duty  to  Mrs.  Mer\yn  and  Miss  Rose,  and  tell 
them  we  thank  them  from  our  hearts." 

Here  Madoc  broke  down,  and  Letty  sobl^ed  audibly. 

"  All  right  I  "  broke  in  Mervyn.  "  It  is  time  we 
were  at  home,  if  not  in  bed.  Be  easy  about  Egain. 
At  any  rate  the  rascally  rioters  knew  that  we  should 
take  care  of  her,  and  they  luid  some  pity  for  her 
helplessness.** 

He  shook  hands  with  Madoc,  and  left  the  gate- 
house. Llewellen  lingered  a  moment,  to  assure  tlie 
old  people  that  he  would  sec  that  they  should  have 
at  once  the  protection  of  the  soldiers,  and  then 
followed. 

When  they  were  gone.  Pal  the  Shop  set  to  work 
to  make  them  some  tea,  and  to  restore  order  to  their 
room.  Letty  was  roused  to  assist,  and  being  naturally 
a  hearty  and  wiry  woman,  forgot  the  rheumatism 
that  her  friends  foreboded,  and  carefully  made  £gain*s 
l)ed  and  replaced  the  screen,  saying,  "Against  she 
comes  back.**  Meanwhile  the  corporal  and  a  few 
loiterers  removed  just  enough  of  the  remnants  of  tlie 
gate  to  allow  of  a  passage  through  the  wreck. 

**  Not  a  splinter  more.  The  rest  shall  bide  till  the 
justices  come,**  he  said,  sur>'eying  the  ruins  of  his 
gate.  "  Tis  a  fine  morning  enough,  and  we  can  do 
without  a  door  till  they  arrive.  I  hope  a  Waterloo 
soldier  knows  his  duty.** 

His  resolution  and  cheerfulness  had  returned,  and 
he  seated  himself  in  his  doorway,  a  cup  of  tea  in  his 
hand,  prepared  to  recount  the  adventures  of  the  pre- 
vious lught  to  the  first  passer-by. 

This  chanced  to  be  Alfred  Johnnes  on  Ids  white 
horse,  riding  towards  his  home. 

"  So  Rebecca  has  done  for  you  at  last,**  he  said, 
galloping  through  the  vacant  space.  "  Now,  you 
<lon*t  think  I  am  green  enough  to  pay  toll  when  there 
is  no  turnpike  ?  Make  my  compliments  to  the  clerk 
of  the  roads,  and  say  I  positively  decline.  What  did 
they  do  to  you  ?     How  *s  Egain  ?  ** 

Madoc  told  his  story,  at  which  Johnnes  laughed 
heartily,  but  took  no  heed  of  his  remonstrances  con- 
cerning the  toll,  which  he  did  not  pay. 


He  was  soon  succeeded  by  Rose,  who  had  passed 
him  with  a  nod  and  a  hurried  "  good  monung.**  She 
went  into  tlie  house,  where  Letty  was  anziomly 
awaiting  her.    Madoc  followed. 

"  Egain  is  wonderfully  weH,**  she  began  At  once, 
putting  her  hand  affectionately  on  Letty's  ihoaUcr. 
"  As  soon  as  she  heard  that  yon  were  both  mh  she 
fell  asleep.** 

"  God  bless  her  !  God  bless  yon  all  1"  cried  Madoe, 
taking  Rose*s  other  hand,  while  his  wifB  b^pi  to 
sob. 

"  She  sends  her  fondest  love  to  yoo,  and  lupes 
that  you  will  not  fret  about  her,"  oonturaed  Bok: 
"  Modier  bids  me  say  that  we  will  keep  hflr  nd 
nurse  her  until  we  know  exactly  what  is  best  for  jot. 
all.     1  must  not  stay,  for  1  am  late  already." 

Rose  was  not  only  late  for  her  datiea^  bat  nftriag 
from  nervous  excitement,  caused  by  her  deeplflHaal 
adventurous  night  News  of  its  events  had  pneeded 
her  to  Manorsant,  and  when  she  reached  it  she  vu 
at  once  surrounded  by  its  inmates,  all  brimmiflf  onr 
with  curiosity.  First  the  domestics,  then  the  <M- 
dren,  and  finally  the  family-party,  met  her  irith 
inquiries.  The  latter  left  the  breakfiwt-tahle  fiv  tk 
school-room  to  make  them,  and  thus  Rose  was  intiD- 
duced  formally  to  Miss  Marcia  Piyse  PlTSflb  vhon 
she  liad  hitherto  only  seen  at  a  distance.  EUn  pntly 
admired  the  personal  appearance  of  that  Tivaekss 
young  lady,  who  managed  to  intermpt  her  namlin 
at  least  a  dozen  times  by  irrelevant  qneatjen^  ai  if 
to  turn  her  attention  to  hersell  Marcia  waa  foy 
inquisitive  concerning  Rose,  having  been  incltad  to 
curiosity  by  yirginie*s  jealous  insinnationaL  But  far 
Mrs.  Mervyn's  distant  and  somewhat  han^ty  mi- 
ner, these  young  girls  might  have  met  htian,  bit 
she  had  resolutely  avoided  all  interoonne  with  tte 
Manor  ever  since  she  had  been  in  the  nei^boodMiod, 
not  caring  to  make  acquaintances,  and  mdag  itB 
less  to  be  patronised  by  people  whose  social  paritioa 
was  superior  to  her  own.  In  this  her  hnabaad,  fai 
wonder,  agreed  with  her;  and  so,  daring  their  tnaa? 
of  Llyngwyn  they  had  never  improved  thair  4^ 
acquaintance  with  their  landlord  and  Ua  fnatr* 
Mr.  Wynne  held  them  his  equals,  hat  not  aa  ha 
daughter-in-law,  who  resented  Mrs.  Merrynh  BMh* 
sion,  and  did  her  best  to  make  her  feel  tint  aha  «■ 
lady  of  tlie  Manor  while  Mrs.  Mervyn  waa  o^f  Wf 
of  the  Manor  Farm. 

Therefore  Rose  and  Marcia  met  as  stnogaA 

While  Rose  was  undergoing  a  croaB-ezamlHtha 
from  Mr.  Philippe  Wynne,  the  ladies^  and  Taddfi^ 
Mr.  Wynne  made  his  appearance^  to  the  gaaanl 
astonishment 

**  Here*s  grandpapa  I  Hold  your  tongaes  I  Doa^ 
make  a  noise  !  He  was  never  in  the  schod-rooo 
before,**  said  the  children,  in  alarmed  whispers. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  what  is  this  I  hear  ^^htffA 
Mr.  Wynne,  with  a  voice  and  manner  betrtying 
not  only  trepidation,  but  temporaiy  loss  of  costroL 
"  Have  they  really  murdered  the  corpoial  and 
Egain  ?  ** 
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"  My  dear  sir,  who  has  told  you  such  trash?"  began 
^Irs.  Wynne. 

"  Let  Mias  Mervyn  speak,"  said  Mr.  Wj'nne, 
authoritatively.  "  I  came  to  see  her,  she  is  always 
sensible,  and  speaks  without  confusion.  I  have 
ordered  the  carriage  to  be  ready  to  take  us  to — to 
Aberystwith.  I  cannot,  indeed  I  will  not,  submit, 
to — to  be  murdered." 

"No  one  has  been  murdered,  sir,"  said  Rose,  quietly, 
standing  near  the  chair  into  which  Mr.  Wynne  sank. 
"The  Kebeccaites  ducked  Madoc  and  Letty,  and 
brought  Egain  to  Llyngwyn,  because  they  would  not 
open  the  gate.  They  are  all  well  now,  and  my  father 
thinks  that  the  rioters  will  have  finished  with  tliis 
neighbourhood  if  Llansant  turnpike  is  not  restored." 

"Of  course  no  one  would  think  of  restoring  it," 
said  Mr.  Wynne,  much  relieved.  "  It  ought  never  to 
have  been  there,  nor  the  salmon- weir  either.  Thank 
you,  my  dear  young  lady;  you  have  quite  encouraged 
me  to  remain  for  the  present,  and  un-order  the  car- 
riage. Say  so,  Philipps.  Send  the  children — I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dears,  but  go  out  with  your  maid 
for  an  hour,  while  your  mother  and  aunt  breakfast. 
I  will  remain  here  quietly  with  Miss  Mervyn,  for  she 
says  just  what  is  right,  and  I  am  nervous  this 
morning.  Marcia,  my  dear,  do  me  the  favour  to  tell 
Owens  to  bring  my  cocoa  here." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  was  most  perplexed 
and  annoyed  by  these  orders — Rose,  or  the  members 
of  Mr.  Wynne's  family.  But  they  were  obeyed 
reluctantly,  and  Rose  was  left  tSte  d  t^te  with  the 
squire,  while  her  pupils  went  to  inform  Virginie  that 
"Grandpapa  was  so  fond  of  Miss  Mervyn  that  he 
was  going  to  breakfast  with  her." 

"  Encore  un  autre !  "  exclaimed  Virginie. 

"This  will  never  do,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wynne  to 
Marcia,  when  they  reached  the  breakfast-room. 

"  It  is  too  delightful !  You  will  be  dispossessed 
by  a  mother-in-law  ! "  laughed  Marcia. 

"  What  shall  we  have  next  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Philipps 
Wjnine. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  CX)RPORAL  MADE  A  HERO. 

All  that  day  the  corporal  was  a  hero,  and  treated  as 
such.  He  had  his  triumph.  His  tongue  and  his 
wooden  leg  never  ceased  moving ;  for  the  more  he 
talked  the  more  vigorously  he  stumped  about,  in 
order  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  siege  of  his  fortress. 
People  came,  as  people  will,  at  the  trumpet-call  of 
rumour,  to  see  and  hear  for  tliemselves  what  liad 
happened,  and  Llansant  gate-house  was  a  gay  scene. 
8ome  paid  toll,  many  refused  ;  and  a  stranger  would 
never  have  supposed  that  really  wicked  work  had  so 
lately  been  done  there,  since  jests  and  gibes  circulated 
as  freely  as  the  air. 

The  afternoon  brought  the  party  from  Manorsant, 
accompanied  by  Major  Faithfull  and  one  or  two  other 
ofiicers.  Mr.  Philipps  WjTine  had  been  before  ;  but 
he,  as  well  as  Llewellen  Mer>'>'n,  had  informed  the 


soldiers  of  what  had  hapx>ened,  and  the  o 
come  to  reconnoitre  the  scene,  having 
made  their  warlike  arrangements.  It  was 
to  help  being  amused  with  Rebecca's  p 
because  she  contrived  so  cunningly  to  s 
military ;  and  Miss  Marcia  was  not  alow 
the  major  and  lus  friends. 

"You  are  aU  Don  Quixotes  and  Sand 
fighting  with  windmille^"  she  said,  as  ' 
about  the  charred  poets.  "And  perha; 
braver  than  fighting  with  women.  But  '. 
too  many  for  you." 

"Lady -like.  You  conquer  us  whether 
no,"  returned  Major  Faithfull. 

"Yes,  old  and  young!"  laughed  Man 
W^ynne  senior  has  just  Allien  a  victim  to  t 
of  his  grandchildren  8  governess ;  and  here  a 

Rose  appeared  at  the  moment  in  the  d 
one  side  of  the  gate  ;  and  almost  simultan< 
Edwardes,  liis  nephew^  and  Llewellen,  can 
the  village  on  the  other.  Rose  loitered 
saw  so  large  a  party,  for  there  were  otb 
besides  those  named  standing  about.  Mr. 
and  his  nephew  joined  the  Wynnes,  while 
merely  raised  his  hat,  and  walked  towards 
Major  Faithfull  followed  him,  while  & 
claimed,  "  Now  I  call  that  a  handsome  yon 

"I  have  written  about  the  commission 
Major,  shaking  hands  warmly  "with  Llewell 
nmst  be  a  soldier.  The  old  man  has  toL 
you  dispersed  the  rioters  by  a  ruse." 

"Did  you  ask   my  father?"  inquired 
anxiously ;  but  he  received  no  answer,  for 
was  looking  afar. 

Rose  was  advancing  slowly.  She  could 
passing  the  gate,  but  she  hoped  some  of 
might  disperse  befc-e  she  reached  it.  Sh 
appointed.  Recognising  Llewellen,  hon 
took  courage,  and  joined  him.  In  doing  s 
joined  Major  Faithful!  The  inquisitive  \ 
of  Marcia  watched  the  meeting,  which  did 
ever,  tond  to  substantiate  certain  inuendo 
ginic's  ;  for  Rose  merely  bowed,  and,  say 
thing  to  her  brother,  went  into  the  house. 
Marcia  perceived  that  the  Majorca  eyes  foV 
and  she,  with  genuine  feminine  curiosity 
also,  and  joined  Rose  in  Letty  s  small  donu 

"  What  did  you  do  with  grandpapa  ?  *  i 
'^ith  a  merry  laugh. 

"  I  sat  vaih.  him  all  the  morning,**  xepl 
timidly. 

"  Or  rather  he  sat  with  you.  Did  you  1 
thumbs  while  he  'washed  his  hands  in 
soap  ? ' " 

"  No.  He  asked  me  to  read  the  paper,  a 
suggested  that  the  children  had  not  done 
sons,  he  insisted  on  their  having  a  holida; 
he  knew  they  were  alarmed  and  nerv4 
Rebecca." 

Marcia  looked  at  Rose,  and  was  charm 
ceive  that  although  she  spoke  gravely,  th< 
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mile  about  her  mouth.  Indeed,  Rose  could 
9  Bee  the  kidicrousness  of  the  position  ;  for 
ae  had  inatalled  her  as  a  sort  of  protection 
Lebeoca^  and  would  admit  of  no  interlopers, 
iras  indignant,  the  children  delighted, 
te  also  dine  with  yen  ?  "  asked  Marcia. 
bat  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  as  I 
so  much  alarmed  by  Itebecca,  I  must  leave 
ely  after  dinner,  which  accounts  for  my  l)eing 

I  hope  Mr.  Wynne  will  not  be  annoyed; 
IS  said  his  master  would  be  obeyed,  and 
are    his    orders.       I    had    no    opportunity 

!^Irs.  Wynne,  but  I  left  a  message  with 

h  she  will  adorn  with  many  flowers  ;  but  I 
ay  sister  how  it  happened,  and  that  you  arc 
ndpapa  s  governess  henceforth.  You  will 
,  more  tractable  than  lus  grandchildren, 
is  your  brother  ?  " 
in  his  twenty-first  year." 
oks  older.  Major  Faithfull  thinks  he  ought 
the  army,  but  I  suppose  your  father  could 
ase,  and  has  no  influence.'* 
u  not  meant  unkindly,  still  it  was  said  so 
flsly,  anil  by  a  comparative  stranger,  that  it 
Ro6e*s  8eiu*e  of  propriety  if  not  her  pride, 
oade  no  answer.  Marcia  was  not  aware  of 
lion,  for  she  was  contemplating  the  figures 
Faithfull  and  Llewellen  as  they  stood  in 
be  house. 

't  tliink  the  Major  half  as  good-looking  as 
her,  do  you  ?"  she  said,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
1  a  strangely  inquisitive  glance. 
er  thought  about  it,"  replied  llosc,  as  truth- 
eautiously,  for  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
cate  her  opinions  to  new  acquaintances,  and 
her  manners  were  stiff  on  a  first  introduc- 

look  at  them,  then,  and  think  about  it," 
Marcia.     "  What  is  your  opinion  of  Major 

i 

re  not  seen  enough  of  him  to  form  an 
replied  Rose. 

mean  personally.  But  I  thought  you  knew 
T  than  I  do,  since  he  seems  so  interested  in 
her." 

I  very  kind,  but  his  knowledge  of  us  is 
1  accidental,  and  the  result  of  the  riots." 
fancied  that  Kose  was  too  wise  to  commit 
hereas  Rose  was  merely  speaking  the  truth. 
Iiad  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  one,  while 
had  nothing  to  say  wluch  could  either  keep 
ike  or  put  them  to  sleep  again.  She  found 
ithfoll  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  was  cour- 
tiout  being  complimentary- ;  grand,  but  not 
e  connected  him  in  her  mind  with  King 
id  his  knights,  and  thought  he  would  make 
hero  for  one  of  the  romances  she  sometimes 

poie  you  are  very  reserN'ed,"  remarked 
her  a  little  consideration.     "  I  am  fond  of 


studying  reserved  people.  May  I  come  and  take  a 
lesson  sometimes  with  the  children  ?" 

**  My  own  education  would  scarcely  be  sufficiently 
advanced,"  replied  Rose,  smiling.  "  But  I  think  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  see  you  in  the  school-room, 
if  only  you  did  not  make  the  children  noisy." 

"All  right!"  exclaimed  Miss  Pr>'se  Pryse,  sud- 
denly leaving  Rose,  and  darting  out,  like  a  young 
butterfly  as  she  was,  upon  the  Major  and  Llewellen. 

Rose  turned  to  Letty  to  ask  for  messages  for 
Egain,  and  as  the  poor  woman  had  many  to  give,  she 
remained  some  time  longer  in  the  gate-house.  Wlien 
she  had  received  the  messages  and  made  Letty  pro- 
mise to  pay  her  daughter  a  visit  on  the  morrow,  she 
took  her  leave.  The  party  outside  were  about  to  do 
the  same ;  but  when  she  appeared  there  was  a  general 
movement  towards  her,  and  instead  of  slipping  away 
unperceived,  as  she  intended,  she  found  herself  sur- 
rounded by  Mr.  Philipps  Wynne,  the  Wear,  Llewellen, 
Major  Faithfull,  and  Marcia.  Mrs.  Wynne  remained 
at  a  distance  with  her  other  friends.  Philipps  W^ime 
had  a  message  to  her  father  to  the  effect  that  Llyn- 
hafod  was  to  be  protected  at  all  costs,  and  that  a 
troop  of  soldiers  was  to  be  billeted  in  the  village  and 
round  about  to  preserve  order,  while  Major  Faithfull 
and  other  oificcrs  would  make  Manorsant  their  head- 
quarters. 

"And  we  shall  all  be  shot  down  like  rabbits 
between  them,"  exclaimed  the  lively  Marcia,  who 
would  have  her  say  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances.  She  had  managed  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  Llewellen,  who  had  readily  responded  to 
some  remark  she  had  made  to  him,  and  who  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  None  the  less  her  bright 
roWng  eyes  were  on  tlie  Major  and  Rose,  for  she 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  there  was  an  attraction  in 
Rose  s  quiet  grace  and  peculiar  beauty  that  drew  men 
towards  her. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  those  still  waters,"  she 
thought,  as  they  all  stood  a  few  moments  to  watch 
Rose  and  her  brother  hurr>'  down  the  hill,  cross  the 
stile,  and  proceed,  arm-in-arm,  through  the  hay- fields. 

"  A  handsome  pair.  Mer^-yn  may  well  be  proud 
of  them,"  said  Philipps  Wynne ;  but  the  Major  made 
no  comment 

"  Wliat  a  bright  pretty  girl  Miss  Pr>'se  is  !  I 
wiBh  we  knew  more  of  her,"  sighed  Llewellen,  as 
Rose  and  he  wandered  on.  "  But  mother  rejects  all 
adA'ances." 

Rose's  thoughts  were  with  Egain.  No  sooKcr  did 
she  reach  home  than  she  was  at  her  bed-side,  tell- 
ing her  that  her  parents  were  well,  and  that  hei 
mother,  at  least,  would  be  with  her  on  the  morrow. 
Egain  was  certainly  better.  Strange  as  it  seemed, 
the  forced  journey  and  consequent  exhaustion  had 
done  her  rather  good  than  harm.  Mrs.  Mervyn  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  excitement  had  roused  her 
for  a  time  only,  and  that  the  reaction  would  come  ; 
but  the  sudden  change  had,  at  least,  been  temporarily 
beneficial,  and  Rose  found  her  sitting  up  in  her  bed 
with  less  difficulty-  than  usual     To  be  Sure  her 
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present  appliances  were  superior.  She  was  in  a 
pretty,  quiet  room,  which,  though  small,  was  in  all 
respects  comfortable  ;  and  she  had  slept  heavily  until 
mid-day  on  a  delicious  bed.  Still,  her  desire  was  to 
return  to  her  parents. 

"  Impossible  at  present,  dear  Egain,**  signed  Rose. 
"  They  are  more  likely  to  come  to  you  ;  for  if  the 
Llansant  gate  is  put  down,  as  father  says  it  must  be 
oventuaDy,  we  must  find  another  home  for  you  aU. 
The  rioters  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  have  their 
way,  and  their  leader  must  be  as  resolute  as  he  is 
wicked." 

"Father  says  the  general  cannot  always  answer 
for  the  excesses  of  his  troops.  Perhaps  Rebecca  may 
wish  to  do  the  country  a  service,  and  be  unable  to 
control  her  followers,"  returned  Egain,  her  eyes  cast 
down  upon  her  folded  hands. 

**  I  should  have  thought  that  even  so  good  a 
Christian  as  you  could  scarcely  make  excuses  for 
such  a  set  of  mean  cowards!"  cried  Rose,  indignantly; 
for  she  forgot  for  the  moment  that  Egain  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  treatment  her  parents  had 
received. 


"  I  think  they  meant  kindly  when  they  liraiiglii 
me  here  out  of  danger,"  rejoined  the  sick  giil,  itiB 
looking  down.  **  They  pitied  my  weakness^  and  dii 
not  know  that  I  should  grow  faint  by  the  way.  Hi 
one  who  placed  me  in  the  carriage  was  veiy  gentk^ 
and  whispered  that  no  harm  should  come  to  me.' 

Rose  was  surprised  to  see  that  Egain's  long  Uuk 
eyelashes  were  wet,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  as  she 
spoke.  "  Your  Rebecca  was  kinder  than  mine ;  kt 
mine  only  threatened  me,"  she  said,  with  a  iHgkt 
shudder. 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  asked  Egain,  suddenly  fixiDg  her 
lustrous  black  eyes  on  Rose. 

"  I  can  venture  to  tell  you,  because  you  are  dii- 
interested,"  replied  Rose.  "  You  will  never  betajr 
me,  I  know.  He  threatened  that  if  I  did  aol 
accept  the  first  offer  of  marriage  made  to  me,  tbcwl 
loved  would  suffer.  And  his  words  are  coming  tnt 
Still,  as  you  know,  Egain,  I  could  not  obey  them.' 

**  No— I  suppose — I  hope  not,"  said  Egain,  sloih; 
the  long  lashes  again  shading  the  liquid  eyes.  "We 
must  still  pray  that  evil  may  be  overcome  by  good* 

(To  be  cantinued. ) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    Niw  Series.    No.  4.    Saul  Axoiiited. 


Chapter  to  he  read — 1  Sam,  x, 
NTRODUCTION.  In  last  lesson  left  Saul 
at  Samuel's  house  ;  had  risen  early  in  the 
morning  to  depart  home.  Shall  now  see 
Saul  solemnly  anointed  and  set  apart  as 
king. 

I.  Saul  Anointed.  (Read  ix.  27, 
X.  1 — 8).  This  a  solenm  day  in  Saul's 
life.  Picture  him  leaving  the  house  with  his 
servant  and  SamueL  Where  do  they  stop?  Thus, 
no  one  will  see  them,  for,  at  present,  Saul's  anoint- 
ing is  to  be  kept  secret  even  from  his  servant 
For  what  was  he  told  to  do  ?  Now,  in  the  street, 
at  break  of  day  (ix.  26),  the  solemn  act  takes 
place.  The  aged  prophet  anoints  the  young  soldier 
in  the  name  of  God.  What  else  does  he  do  ?  This 
kiss  a  common  Eastern  salutation  even  amongst  men, 
in  token  of  peace.  Then  he  tells  him  three  things 
which  will  happen  to  him.  What  was  the  first? 
this  news  of  his  father*s  anxiety  would  quicken  his 
steps  homewards.  What  was  the  second  thing 
which  would  happen?  Bethel,  the  place  where 
Jacob  saw  the  vision  (Gren.  xxviiL  19),  stiU  one  of 
the  sacred  cities  where  prayer  was  made.  Where 
would  he  come  next?  Whom  would  he  meet? 
Where  would  the  prophets  be  coming  from  ?  Seems 
as  if  Samuel  had  set  up  schools  for  sons  of  the 
prophets  in  various  places.  What  would  Saul  do 
when  he  met  these  prophets?  What  would  come 
upon  him  ?  and  what  would  the  Spirit  of  God  do  to 
him?  For  what  would  Saul  want  a  new  heart? 
Was  going  to  do  a  great  work,  rule  over  a  great 


people,  would  want  wisdom  and  understandiil 
Where  alone  could  these  come  from  ?  (James  L  I7J 
the  same  God  who  called  him  to  be  king  would  ft 
him  for  the  office,  give  grace  according  to  his  wk 
What  did  Samuel  tell  him  there  ?  Was  to  go  li 
Gilgal  for  a  public  sacrifice.  How  long  was  bi  ^ 
wait  there?  then,  after  seven  days,  Samuel  imH 
come.   Now  Samuel  leaves  him,  and  Saul  goes  his  i^' 

II.  Saul  Prophesying.  (Read  9—16).  M 
these  things  come  to  pass  ?  Nothing  said  aboat  tki 
first  thing,  but  may  be  sure  Saul  did  meet  the  tfi 
men,  and  hear  of  the  asses  being  found.  Nov  th9 
reach  the  hilL  Who  are  these  descending  ?  ^Hi^ 
have  with  them  ?  What  are  they  doing?  singmga' 
pra3ring.  See  what  does  Saul  do  ?  this  young  soUiv 
begins  to  do  the  same  I  not  ashamed  to  be  MV 
openly  amongst  the  prophets.  Thought  veiy  ftM^ 
by  those  who  had  known  him  before.  What  do  tt9 
say  to  each  other  ?  so  it  became  a  proverb,  ^b^ 
brought  about  this  wonderful  change?  Nothnv' 
too  hard  for  the  Lord.  His  Spirit  had  changed  8* 
and  he,  now,  was  not  ashamed  to  oonta  B* 
before  man. 

III.  Saul  Chosen  by  the  People.  (Beid  IT 
—25).  Where  did  Samuel  assemble  the  peofii' 
Mizpeh  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  pbit  ^ 
such  gatherings  (see  Judg.  zL  11,  xx.  W  ^^ 
does  Samuel  say  ?  God  has  delivered  them,  hutvli^ 
have  they  done  to  him  ?  Still,  God  has  heui  ^ 
wish,  and  given  them  a  king.  He  is  now  ti  * 
chosen  by  lot  First  the  tribes  come  near.  ¥M 
one  is  chosen?    Benjamin's,  the  nialkit  d.  ill 
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It  a  8iiipriie  it  must  have  been  I  Then  the 
iliet  are  ehoaen,  and,  lastly,  Saul  himself ;  bat 
n  is  he  ?  they  cannot  find  him  1  once  more  they 
nit  God,  who  tells  them  Saul's  hiding-place.  So 
f  nm  and  fetch  him.  Samuel  shows  him  to  the 
plcL  What  an  exciting  moment !  their  long 
hed  for  king  is  seen  at  last  I  See  them  all  crowd- 
near  to  get  a  good  sight  1  are  they  disappointed  ? 
,  he  ia  just  the  sort  of  man  they  would  like — tall, 
oa^  brave.  How  does  Samuel  describe  him  ? 
inta  him  out  with  approval  to  the  people  ;  does 
B  honour.  How  do  they  receive  him  ?  Shouts  of 
kome.  What  does  Samuel  do  nextl  Tells 
iple  their  duty  to  the  new  king,  writes  it  down  in 
nok;  places  the  book  **  before  the  Lord,"  probably 
the  Tabernacle.  Now  the  exciting  day  over, 
)ple  depart 

[V.  Saul's  Character.  So  far  Saul  does  well. 
laeems  (1)  Humble^  not  seeking  the  great  honour 
himaeL^  not  putting  himself  forward,  not  even 


telling  hiB  uncle  he  was  to  be  king.  This  the  right 
spirit  (Luke  xiv.  11).  (2)  Obedieni.  He  listened  to 
Samuel,  and  did  aU  he  told  him  without  questiomng. 
This  the  spirit  for  children  to  cultivate,  obey  thoee 
over  them  without  arguing  (Eph.  vi  1).  And  the 
secret  of  it  all  was  that  God's  Spirit  was  with  him. 
God  alone  could  change  Ids  heart  and  make  him 
"  another  man."  So  it  is  still,  those  who  are  led  by 
God's  Spirit  are  God's  children  (Rom.  viii  18),  they 
will  be  humble,  docile,  obedient,  living  as  His 
children.  Let  each  child  pray,  "  Lord,  give  me  Thy 
Spirit 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Describe  Saul's  anointing  ? 

2.  What  was  to  come  upon  him  ? 

3.  Wliat  were  the  three  signs  ? 

4.  How  was  he  chosen  by  the  people  ? 

5.  What    sacred    cities    are    mentioned    in    this 
chapter? 

6.  What  was  Saul's  character  at  this  time  ? 


NEW  LIGHT   FROM   AN   OLD   LAMP;    OR,   MODERN   READINGS   OP 

ANCIENT   FABLES. 


a.  THE  THREE  NEIGHBOURS;  OR,  SLANDER 
LEAVES  A  SORE  BEHIND. 

vLL  words  hurt  more  than  swords,"  says 
the  old  adage,  and  of  all  swords  an  ill 
tongue  makes  the  most  havoc  A  Ue 
is  at  all  times  a  base  business ;  but  a 
ider  is  a  lie  with  a  sting  in  it  and  of  those  who 
Br  them  it  may  well  be  said  that  "  the  poison  of 
I  is  under  their  tongue."  The  unlovely  attri- 
CB  and  disastrous  doings  of  the  sower  of  discord 
cflectively  hit  off  by  quaint  old  J^jso^  in  this 
k 

U  m^  had  built  her  eyrie  on  the  summit  of  an 
•  aid  pollard  oak,  a  wild  cat  had  made  her  lair 
ft  hole  in  the  middle,  and  in  a  hollow  part  at  the 
itan  was  a  sow  with  a  family  of  young  ones.  It 
B  a  happy  neighbourhood,  and  might  long  have 
itiniMd  so  but  for  the  slanderous  insinuations  of 
i  cU.  "  Good  neighbour,"  quoth  she  to  the  eagle, 
iiftt  old  sow  yonder  does  nothing  but  lie  rooting  at 
i  loot  ol  the  tree.  I  suspect  she  has  a  notion  of 
ibUng  it  up  that  she  may  more  easily  come  by 
IT  yoong  ones."  This  mischief  accomplished,  away 
it  the  cat  to  the  sow  at  the  foot  '*  If  I  were  you," 
d  ihe^ "  I  wouldn't  venture  far  from  home."  "For 
Tt*  nid  the  sow.  "Nay,  you  can  do  as  you 
KNL  It  it  not  for  me  to  make  mischief,  but  I 
>4  that  npadoas  bird  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
■■e  her  brood  a  supper  off  one  of  your  young 
t  Good  moiTOW,  neighbour;  she  may  take  a 
7  to  one  of  my  kittens^  so  I  had  better  be  on  the 
eh.*  From  that  day  there  was  fear  and  anger 
t  above  and  below,  until  at  last  the  fledglings 
the  Uttarwflra  all  starved  for  lack  of  supplies, 


neither  parent  daring  to  leave  in  search  of  food, 
because  of  the  mischief-maker's  unneighbourly  doings. 
There  is  a  little  less  attention  to  the  "  unities,"  and 
a  little  more  of  the  improbable  in  this  fable  than  in 
most  others  ;  but  the  "  moral "  stands  out  so  forcibly 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  it 

*'  A  false  tale  in  a  wiUiD^r  ear 
Brings  much  bale  and  many  a  tear." 

The  cat  in  the  fable  did  not  say  much,  but  it  was 
more  than  enough  to  work  more  damage  than  could 
ever  be  cured.  Insinuations  are  the  eggs  out  of 
which  libels  are  hatched,  and  slanderous  whisperings 
roll  like  thtmder  ere  they  die,  accompanied,  alas, 
with  much  destructive  lightning  in  their  course. 
There  is  many  a  half -whispered  conversation  over  a 
cup  of  tea,  which  multiplies  into  cups  of  poison,  fatal 
to  character,  credit,  and  peace.  ''A  small  wound 
may  be  mortal;"  and  a  word,  like  a  spark,  may 
explode,  and  blacken  somebody's  fair  fame.  "  Evil  is 
soon  believed,"  more 's  the  pity  ;  so  "  if  you  can  say 
no  good,  say  nothing,"  for  that  at  any  rate  can  sow 
no  sorrow  and  work  no  woe.  The  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing ills  attending  the  besmirching  of  character  is 
emphatically  intimated  in  the  well-worn  proverb^ 
"Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  he  will  soon  be  hanged  ;** 
and  he  who  recklessly  gives  the  same  ill-omened 
thing  to  a  neighbour  goes  far  to  merit  the  same  Ibkte. 
Of  some  people  it  is  said  that  "  their  bark  is  worse 
than  their  bite  ;  ^  but  of  the  slanderer  it  may  well  be 
said  that  his  bark  is  a  bite  "  sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth."  Much  of  the  social  injury,  personal  pain,  and 
grievous  wrong  done  by  this  sad  misuse  of  the  tongue, 
is  unintentional,  and  arises  simply  from  not  keeping 
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that  unruly  member  under  due  restraint.      In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  Hood's  lines  are  too  true,  that 


"  Evil  is  wrougrht  for  want  of  thought, 
As  well  as  want  of  heart.** 


But,  surely.  Christian  charity,  and  even  simple 
neighbourly  kindness,  demands  that  a  steady  and 
constant  guard  should  be  kept  on  the  tongue,  which 
all  too  glibly  reels  off  what  may  wound  the  feelings, 
harm  the  interests,  or  suUy  the  names  of  others.  "  If 
anybody  speir  at  you  for  the  gude  man's  faults,  tell 
them  you  dinna  ken,"  and  you  may  tell  them  also 
that,  if  ae  body  mended  his  ain  faults,  all  would  be 
mended.  It  is  a  pity  that  evil  speakers  cannot  be 
taxed,  for  then  honest  men  need  pay  no  rates,  and 
honest  tongues  might  have  "a  free  breakfast  table." 
"They  say"  is  generally  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  is 
usually  drawn  from  the  "  long  bow."  On  the  other 
hand  do  not  be  ready  to  believe  all  you  hear,  any 
more  than  to  eat  all  you  see,  for  "a  false  report 
rides  post,  and  the  nimblest  footman  is  an  idle  tale." 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  sow  and  eagle  in  the  fable  were 
80  fatally  willing  to  believe  the  slander  about  each 
other.  Scandal  would  soon  star\'e  and  die  out  of 
itself  if  nobody  took  it  in  and  gave  it  lodging.  Open 
mouths  would  cease  to  be  mischievous  if  there  were 
fewer  open  ears.  When  any  one  spoke  ill  of  another 
in  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  would 
interrupt  him  with,  "Well,  what  can  you  say  in  his 
favour?  It  is  easy  to  splash  mud.  I  would  rather 
help  to  keep  his  coat  clean."  "  Believe  the  best  and 
leave  the  rest,"  for  a  child  may  light  a  fire  that  a 
giant  can't  put  out. 


**  Believe  not  each  aspersing  word. 

As  most  weak  persons  do ; 
But  ever  hold  that  story  false 

That  ought  not  to  be  true." 

To  the  calumniator  I  dedicate  the  old  proverb — 
"For  the  gossip  a  horsewhip ;  for  the  liar  a  briar;  and 
for  the  backbiter  a  back  smiter." 

THE  DISCONTENTED  ASS ;  OR,  "  A  ROLLING  STONE 

GATHERS  NO  MOSS." 

"  It  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of."  So  says  Shakspeare, 
and  the  philosophy  of  it  is  so  good  and  wise,  that  the 
quotation  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Discontent 
generally  leads  to  worse  discomfort ;  for  "  a  fool  that's 
aye  ganging  is  likely  to  be  aye  getting — either  a 
thorn  or  a  broken  tae."  "  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss,"  and  a  restless  man  is  as  little  likely  to  mend 
his  fortunes.  This  wise  and  prudent  lesson  is  well 
taught  in  the  following  fable. 

An  ass  that  belonged  to  a  gardener,  and  had  little 
to  eat,  and  much  to  do,  besought  Jupiter  to  release 
him  from  the  gardener's  service,  and  to  give  him 
another  master.  Jupiter,  angry  at  his  discontent, 
made  him  over  to  a  potter.  He  had  now  heavier 
bardens  to  carry  than  before,  and  again  appealed  to 


Jupiter  to  release  him.  Again  his  petition  w 
and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  tanner. 
having  now  fallen  into  worse  hands  ihaaa 
daily  observing  how  his  master  was  employed 
in  bitterness  of  spirit  "  Alaa,  wretch  that 
quoth  he,  "it  had  been  better  for  me 
remained  with  my  first  master,  for  the  ta 
only  works  me  harder  while  living,  but  will 
spare  my  hide  when  I  'm  dead  ! " 

**  Astan'lin^  sack  fills  best,"  and  he  who  woi 
the  best  of  life  had  better  settle  down,  and 
mind  to  the  duties  that  lie  next  him.  "  A  i 
is  better  than  nae  beild,"  it  is  better  the 
make  the  most  of  its  shelter  rather  than  run 
of  being  blown  away.  He  who  will  for  pleai 
shall  never  hap  on  treasure  trove  ;  that  kind 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say,  comes  by 
away.  He  lucks  most  that  longs  most,  ^ 
who  keeps  his  longings  within  bounds  has  i 
in  liis  own  right.  If  the  ass  in  the  fable  ha 
the  gardener's  panniers  without  murmuring, ! 
have  picke<l  up  a  stray  carrot  now  and 
sweeten  his  fodder,  but  neither  the  potter's 
the  tanner's  yard  could  yield  a  morsel  that  w 
the  picking.  The  man  who  goes  round  the 
seek  a  place  that  has  no  trials  will  only 
labour  for  his  pains.  "He  is  worth  nae  y 
can  bide  nae  woe  ; "  and  the  better  he  bides  t 
the  more  he  '11  get  of  the  former,  for  "  he  \ 
bides,  weel  betides."  Those  who  are  given  t 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  prospect  i 
better  than  possession.  The  highest  jargoni 
the  tree  always  looks  the  mellowest,  but  he  wl 
for  it  is  sadly  apt  to  find  that  the  wa.sps  h 
there  before  him,  and  left  little  but  the  gol 
Contentment  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone, 
turn  a  cottage  into  a  palace,  an  affliction  int< 
ing,  and  poverty  into  much  fine  gold.  The  p 
philosophy  of  the  Scotch  is  remarkably  sevei 
restless  hankering  after  something  other  ai 
than  the  place  and  fortune  of  to-day.  "  Chi 
lightsome,  and  fools  are  fond  o'  them."  Agai 
are  aye  fond  o'  flitting,  an'  wise  men  o'  sittii 
former  vainly  think,  "  the  further  the  better  i 
latter  wisely  know  "  they  may  go  further 
worse."  There  is  no  garden  without  we© 
better  therefore  to  go  to  work  with  the  hw 
keep  changing  your  landlord. 

"  There 's  a  orook  in  every  lot ; 
There 's  never  a  tree  without  a  knot," 

But  the  former  may  prove  a  goodly  herit 
the  latter  capital  timber  for  all  that.  Dep 
it,  that  in  all  human  experience  cares  and  dii 
meuts  have  to  be  coped  with  ;  but  depeni 
also, 

**  That  if  the  evening's  burden's  borne 
There  *s  less  to  carry  the  morrow  mom.* 

and  "  blow  the  wind  ne*er  so  fast,  a  cabn  i 
come   at  last**      On  the  whole,  then,  ni 
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ihings  that  are ;  they  are  likely  to  be  less 
me  in  the  long  ran  than  a  restless  race  for 
ar.  From  had  to  worse  is  a  poor  exchange, 
mttsfied  mortals  instead  of  steadily  trying 
U  fixed  are  for  ever  getting  into  a  fix ;  and 
they  will  not  settle  down,  get  settled  at  last 
down  indeed.  "  East  or  west,  home  is  best ;  ** 
be  content  to  stop  there,  and  do  our  utmost 
ft  cosy  hearthstone  ;  and  if  now  and  again 
lonld  darken  the  doorway,  and  care  should 
threshold,  a  hopeful  heart,  and  honest  effort, 
Tace  of  God,  wUl  enable  us  to  bear  it  bravely 
"  day  dawn  and  the  shadows  flee  away.** 


Then  shall  we  be  at  Home  indeed,  and  go  out  no 
more  for  ever. 

*'  Both  north  and  south  I  wandered ; 
I  wandered  east  and  west. 
In  hopes  to  find  Dame  Fortune, 
And  bring  her  to  my  nest. 

**My  search  the  jade  eluded. 
Though  eagerly  I  sped ; 
Misfortune  aye  intruded 
Herself  on  me  instead. 

**  Till  tired  of  this  beguiling. 
No  longer  would  I  roam ; 
And  lo !  Dame  Fortune,  smiling. 
Awaited  me  at  home !  ** 


HER    ONLY    FAULT.— II. 


A  TRUE  STORY. 


^ROM  that  day  forth  Mollie  worked  very 
1^  hard,  rubbed  and  scrubbed  and  polLshed 
n^  late  and  early,  but  the  result  was  not 
2j  satisfactory.  When  Ted  came  to  dinner 
%"  he  found  the  house  clean,  but  his  wife 
*^  was  usuaUy  unfit  to  be  seen.  Her 
nee,  hands,  and  arms  were  grimy ;  her 
leaatiful  golden  hair  dull  with  ashes,  her 
jess  questionable,  and  tlic  damp  xlirty 
irriedly  torn  off  as  he   appeared,   thrown 

on  a  chair.  All  this  was  ver>''  hard 
n  so  neat,  orderly,  and  tasteful  as  Ted 
nd  it  troubled  him  ;  evidently  there  was 
n  hoping  to  have  Mollie  tidy  and  the 
.  And  she  was  not  happy  either ;  she  had 
!en  used  to  animals,  and  missed  the  calves, 
chickens,  which  it  had  been  her  daily  task 
So  Ted  stocked  the  back  yard  with  pets,  on 
they  were  to  be  kept  there,  and  for  a  time 
as  happier,  but  the  chickens  would  come 
their  marks  and  tokens  on  the  floor ;  and 
lesr  little  wliite  piggie  took  sick,  Mollie 
resist  the  temptation  of  making  it  a  bed  by 
len  fire,  to  Ted*s  horror  and  indignation. 
•footed  pets  were  banished  forthwith,  the 

favourites  followed  speedily,  but  matters 
nend,  but  rather  grew  worse.  Old  Mrs. 
<d  to  be  called  in  for  a  periodical  clean  up  ; 
r  crofefs  and  Mollie  sulkv,  and  more  than 
iroang  husband,  instead  of  coming  into  Ids 
«Ted  past  his  own  garden-gate  and  down  to 
ye  with  some  of  his  fellow-workmen.  It 
iy  late  when  he  returned  on  such  occasions, 
gh  always  sober,  he  was  very  gloomy  and 
with  his  wife.  Then  the  family  went  to 
from  Glenloe,  Mrs.  Willis  viiXh.  them,  and  a 
I  after  MoUie's  cares,  anxieties,  and  muddles 
iilly  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  baby  boy. 
fine,  sturdy,  healthy  fellow,  but  the  yonng 
^ng  thoogh  she  was,  suffered  a  great  deal, 
18  many  weeks  before  she  was  able  to  do 
t  attoid  to  the  little  Eddie.    When  able  to 


go  about  again,  poor  Mollie  found  disorder  so  firmly 
established  that  it  seemed  idle  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  original  neatness  and  cleanliness.  The  kitchen 
stove  and  fender  were  hopelessly  rusty,  the  window 
dusty,  the  table  once  so  white  a  muddy  yellow,  the 
floor — Mollie  scarcely  cared  to  look  at  the  floor,  but 
of  one  thing  she  felt  sure — it  would  never  be  clean 
again.  But,  strange  to  say,  Ted  didn't  seem  to  mind, 
he  found  no  fault,  passed  no  comment,  asked  for  no 
promises  of  reformation,  came  in  to  his  tea  everj' 
evening,  but  went  out  again  directly,  and  it  was  bed- 
time ere  he  returned.  Mollie,  wrapped  up  in  her 
beautiful  baby,  took  little  notice  of  this  at  first,  but 
after  a  time  she  observed  a  change  in  Ted.  He  was 
not  so  steady  when  he  came  in  at  nighty  nor  so  par- 
ticular when  he  went  out  in  tlie  morning ;  and 
though  he  no  longer  daily  reproached  his  young 
wife  with  her  only  fault,  untidiness,  he  allowed  it  to 
separate  them  effectually.  He  earned  high  wages  at 
the  Castle,  for  he  was  an  excellent  and  steady  work- 
man, and  gave  his  wife  a  fair  share  of  his  earnings, 
but  he  saved  none,  and  Woodbine  Cottage  was  his 
home  no  longer.  He  slept  there,  had  his  meals 
there,  but  his  pride,  his  interest  in  it  were  gone.  He 
no  longer  carried  cuttings  from  the  Castle  to  make 
his  garden  pretty,  no  longer  painted  the  flower-pots 
fresh  every  fortnight,  nor  touched  up  the  green  gate 
with  its  white  letters ;  even  about  his  own  appear- 
ance he  grew  careless  ;  and  as  for  his  wife,  he  never 
praised  nor  blamed  her,  he  was  simply  indifferent 
about  her.  Poor  Mollie  !  It  was  not  her  fault,  she 
was  anxious  to  improve  ;  she  loved  him  dearly,  she 
longed  to  please  him,  but  she  didn't  know  how  ;  and 
her  warm,  faithful  heart  ached  ta  find  how  he  was 
drifting,  drifting  away  out  of  her  reach,  and  how  she 
had  slipped  out  of  his  heart  Years  passed  slowly 
enough.  There  were  two  more  babies  bom  at  the 
Cottage,  but  they  did  not  draw  Ted  Willis's  heart 
back  to  his  home.  He  was  oftener  to  be  found  in 
the  public-house  than  anywhere  else.  His  hand 
had  lost  its  cunning,  Ms  eye  its  accuracy,  and  from 
one  of  the  best  and  most  respected  workmen  in  the 
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vicinity,  he  became  one  of  the  very  worst,  doing  odd 
cheap  jobe  when  and  where  he  couhl  get  them,  and 
spending  liis  money  in  drink.  Poor  Mollie,  her 
sunny  blue  eyes  red  with  weeping,  her  golden  hair 
fast  turning  to  silver  before  she  was  thirty,  and  her 
once  lithe  graceful  form  bent  and  nerveless,  had  but 
a  hard  time.  Her  cottage  wanted  little  of  being  in 
ruins,  herself  and  her  children  were  in  rags,  and 
oft^n  hungry',  for  their  only  means  of  support  was 
what  she  earned  by  working  in  the  fields  for  her 
<laily  hire.  One  autumn  evening,  just  ten  years  after 
her  marriage,  as  she  walked  home  wearily  after  a 
hard  day's  work  in  the  wheat- field,  her  eldest  boy 
lagging  behind  her,  she  saw  a  crowd  outside  the  door 
of  Woodbine  Cottage ;  there  were  men  and  women, 
and  they  were  gathered  round  some  object  of  in- 
terest. Her  two  youngest  children  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  shutting  up  in  the  house  when  she  went  to 
work  in  the  fields,  and  fearing  lest  anytliing  should 
have  happened  to  them,  she  hurried  forward. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Willis,  give  us  the  key,'*  a  neighbour  said, 
running  to  meet  her.  "  Your  good  man  had  an  acci- 
dent, fell  out  of  the  window  of  a  house  he  was 
painting." 

"  My  Ted  I  Wliere  is  he  ?  Let  me  see  him  I"  Mollie 
cried,  rushing  forward.  "  Out  of  the  way !  Let  me 
to  him  ! "  and  she  pushed  back  the  red  handkerchief 
which  was  knotted  loosely  over  head  so  that  her  hair 
fell  in  confusion  over  her  sunken  eyes  and  about  her 
wild  wliite  face. 

"  He 's  badly  hurt,  missis,  let 's  take  him  in,"  one  of 
the  men  said ;  but  Molly  pushed  him  aside,  and 
lifting  the  shawl  with  which  he  was  covered,  bent 
down  to  kiss  the  pale  lips  of  her  husband. 

For  a  moment  Ted  Willis  opened  his  eyes,  and 
glanced  sadly  but  tenderly  at  his  wife  ;  lifting  his 
hand,  he  feebly  stroked  her  tangled  hair. 

"  Untidy  as  usual,  lass,"  he  whispered.  "  Twas  her 
only  fault,  mother,  her  only  fault,"  and  then  his  eyes 
closed  wearily,  his  hand  fell  nervelessly,  and  those  who 
watched  beside  him  knew  that  Edward  WilUs  would 
never  speak  nor  move  in  this  world  again. 

For  many  weeks  after  her  husband's  death  poor 
Mollie  lay  very  ill ;  she  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
stupor  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  her,  and  the 
parish  doctor  who  attended  her  despaired  for  days 
of  her  life  and  reason.  At  length  she  showed  signs 
of  recovery,  but  her  health  was  so  shattered  by  her 
suffering,  mental  and  physical,  her  strength  so  cpm- 
pletely  gone,  that  it  was  quite  clear  she  was  unfit  for 
any  sort  of  work,  and  Mollie  Willis,  whose  beauty 
bad  been  the  praise,  whose  good  fortune  had  been 
the  envy  of  half  her  native  village,  had  absolutely 
to  go  into  the  poor-house  I 

I  happened  to  be  present  when  she  came  to  ask  for 
the  necessary  ticket  of  admission.  I  saw  her  stand, 
all  her  fresh  beauty  faded,  all  her  gay  spirits  fled, 
her  sunny  blue  eyes  dull  and  sunken,  her  once 
golden  head  bowed  with  woe  and  want,  and  humbly 
ask  for  a  pauper's  ticket     I  had  known  her  a  bright, 


light-hearted  girl ;  I  had  seen  her  tripping  meirilj 
through  the  meadows,  heard  her  singing  like  a  laik 
as  she  went  milking  in  the  early  morning ;  I  had 
known  her  in  the  first  happy  days  of  her  minied 
life ;  and  could  not  suppress  an  errJiunition  of 
sorrowful  surprise  as  I  looked  at  her. 

"  Why,  Mollie,  what  has  bnmght  yon  to  ikui'mf 
friend  said,  preparing  to  write  out  tlie  raqnirad  ticket 

"Sorra  'thing  wrong  anyways^  nr,"  she  Rpfied, 
holding  up  her  head  with  sometliiiig  ol  tlM  old  eiij 
grace.  "  It 's  misfortune  entirely ;  I  mnt  bon 
handy  like,  nor,  what 's  worse,  wasn't  ImMght  vp  ti 
it,  an'  shure,  I  couldn't  keep  thrngs  nale  ani  iwite 
wid  them  that  was ;  but  I  done  my  beat  for  poor  Ted 
and  the  children,  and  it  seems  haid  I  alMmld  eooe  ti 
this  just  because  I  was  a  thrifle  nntidy ;  he  add  Ua- 
self,  sir,  wid  his  last  words,  it  was  me  only  fnli' 

"  Poor  Mollie  I  and  what's  to  become  of  tfas  dul- 
dren?" 

"  My  unde  'ill  take  the  ddeet  boy,  rf^  nd  Ai 
poor  little  girls  must  come  with  myaell* 

"  That 's  too  bad,  MoUie  1 " 

"  It's  hard  enough,  sir  ;  bat  maybe  tiMyV  ha 
more  regular  ways  in  the  house  than  at  Kaoddofij; 
they  can't  learn  worse,  anyways.  It  Is  a  nmtilU 
thing,  yer  honour,  to  be  brou^t  up  the  otiMrnderf 
the  pigs  and  geese  ;  them  that  was  cant  loM  tkr 
likin'  for  them,  any  more  than  them  thatmnHent 
warm  to  them,"  and  with  this  pieoe  of  cmdepliQoHl^ 
Mollie  Willis  folded  her  ragged  shawl  dooe  nmdkit 
took  her  ticket,  and  left  the  room  ;  and  I  eaaaotk^ 
thinking  that  it 's  no  harm  to  show  what  the  U 
or  misfortune  of  untidiness  may  bring  people  ta 
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SOLITABT. 


SIT  beneath  a  ■preadins  tree, 

Shot  in  hf  UonmiiiK  brinr  nnil  rom, 
With  tvittoJng  bird  ami  huiiiming  bee. 


And  at  my  feet  the  river  Kocs— 
The  bubbling  ^vatera  poiir  along  ; 
The  woods  are  all  a  bower  <rf  aong. 
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Peace  is  the  spirit  here  that  reigns, 

Amid  the  busy  life  of  ease  ; 
And  cares  and  toils  and  griefs  and  pains 

Are  hushed  in  boundless  thoughts  that  please, 
Or  only  sounding  far  away, 
Dull  echoes  round  the  mountains  grey. 

And  is  it  so,  or  only  seems 

This  rosy  peace  without  a  thorn  ? 
In  tuneful  vales  by  rippling  streams 

Do  pain  and  sorrow  sit  forlorn  ? 
Or  peace,  where  every  living  thing 
The  fulness  of  its  life  can  sing  ? 


Above  me  in  the  branches  sits 

A  matcless  bird  with  broken  wing ; 

While  every  other  sings  and  flits, 
He  has  not  any  heart  to  sing  ; 

But  silent  mourns  his  lone  desire, 

A  mute  among  the  vocal  choir. 

And  this  is  as  the  world  I  left — 
The  many  build  their  nests  and  eiag. 

While  some  are  weary  and  bereft. 
And  silent  sit  with  broken  wing — 

So  peace  and  joy  go  everywhere. 

And  pain  and  sorrow  here  as  there. 

J.B 
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"  Oh,  Maister  Stephen  !  Wasn't  the  spot  yo 
to  the  varry  place  to  mak*  you  depressed  ?  ^ 
woke  up  this  momin*,  my  first  thoughts  wen 
of  happy  thankfulness  to  God  for  sendin'  Hif 
Christmas  Gift  to  be  to  me  a  Saviour  an'  a  I 
an*  I  couldn't  help  prayin'  that  you  may  be 
find  oot  how  much  that  precious  Gift  is  worth 

"  Nonsense,"  repeated  Stephen,  his  pride  m 
him  the  necessity  of  making  fight  "  With  the 
of  daylight  comes  common  sense,  and  thouj 
know  I  respect  your  simple  faith,  I  am  not  to 
lodged  from  the  decisions  to  which  I  have  con 
careful  thought  and  study.  These  are  days,  y 
in  which  things  are  not  to  be  taken  for  grants 
we  must  have  proof  positive  for  everj'thing  i 
ture  to  believe." 

"  Proof  positive  !  Wliy  you  had  proof  posi 
you  call  it  'at  there  was  a  ghost  i'  your  own  ch 
for  you  saw  it  with  your  owa  eyes,  an'  bean 
your  own  ears,  an'  so  you  believe  in  it  ^vi*  a 
heart.  That's  what  'proof  positive'  does  ■« 
ignorant  human  bein's.  Wi'  dayleet  comes  a 
sense,  does  it  ?  Cowards  an'  ghosts  at  Reet  a: 
mon  sense  an'  bravado  i'  the  day  !  For  my 
wad  rather  hev  a  simple  faith  in  a  lo\*in*  an'  g 
God  all  the  time.  I\'A'ery  ghost  i'  the  world 
into  the  Red  Sea  w^hen  iv>"erybody  loves  an' 
their  Heavenly  Father ;  an'  if  you  wad  tui 
blessed  Christmas  day  to  good  account,  an'  gi^ 
trustin'  heart  to  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  you  w 
proof  positive  i'  your  own  soul  that  the  reU 
Jesus  is  just  the  best  thing  i'  the  whole  world 

"  I  'm  glad  enough,"  said  Stephen,  willing 
the  conversation,  "to  keep  Christmas  day 
acceptable  holiday,  or  even  as  the  birthday  of 
reformer,  but  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  pin  my  i 
the  sleeve  of  a  parson  or  the  sentences  of  an  nn 
able  creed." 

"  A  Great  Reformer !    Aye,  many  is  He 
Dame  Henderson,  with  much  warmth,  and  : 
wrath  too  at  the  dishonour  done  to  her  Lord,  ** 
devil  is  a  great  Deformer;  an',more''sthe  pity, 
turned  you  away  from  the  tnith  and  love  wfaic 


^  CHAPTER  Vn.-DAME    HEKDERSON'S 

^''^  PHILOSOPHY. 

HRISTMAS  morning  da^vned  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  Stephen,  who  had  slept  long 
and  peacefully  into  the  anniversary  of  the 
advent  of  the  world's  Redeemer,  rose  re- 
freshed, and  quite  ready  for  the  matutinal 
repast  which  Dame  Henderson  had  pre- 
pared for  him  with  her  accustomed  skill. 
Strange  to  say,  this  young  philosopher,  who,  by  the 
teaching  of  the  scientific  new-lights  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  liad  become  wise  above  what  is 
written,  and  who  had  learned  to  entertain  a  lofty 
superiority  to  any  belief  in  the  supernatural,  felt 
some  degree  of  unwillingness  to  meet  the  honest  face 
of  liis  plain-spoken  landlady.  He  felt  that  he  had 
fairly  placed  himself  in  a  false  position,  and  had 
laid  himself  open  to  caustic  remarks  which  he  knew 
slic  would  not  be  slow  to  make.  He  could  not 
manage  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  sheepish  look 
wliich  followed  the  unmasking  of  the  ghost,  as  she 
said,  with  a  meaning  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "Grood 
morning,  Maister  Stephen.  Hev  you  seen  any  more 
ghosts  ? " 

"No,"  said  Stephen,  laughing.  "They  have  left 
me  alone.  One  per  night  is  quite  enough  in  all  con- 
science. But  I  must  say  I  did  not  think  that  I  could 
have  been  so  easily  befooled." 

"  Excuse  me,  Maister  Stephen,"  said  Dame  Hender- 
son, "  but  the  foolin'  was  all  done  before.  When  you 
went  back  on  the  broad  dayleet  o*  your  mother's  Bible, 
an'  went  blunderin'  an'  stumblin'  after  the  miserable 
Jack  o'  Lantern  o'  human  reason,  you  oppen'd  the 
way  for  all  sorts  o' fancies.  The  fact  is,  youVe 
l^'otten  into  a  bog,  an*  there's  no  wonder  'at  even  a 
snorin'  dog  can  upset  your  spirits,  an'  mak'  your 
flutterin'  heart  an'  your  uneasy  conscience  contradict 
what  you  speak  so  unadvisedly  wi'  your  lips." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Mrs.  Henderson  ! "  said  Stephen, 
brusquely,  putting  on  an  authoritative  tone.  "  I  was  a 
good  deal  depressed  and  troubled  when  I  went  to  bed 
last  night,  and  that,  I  suppose  affected  my  nerves 
and  my  judgment  too." 
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mother  a  saint  on  earth,  an'  then  a  saint  i* 
hat  you  want  is  the  Great  Keformer,  who 
a  downside  np  again  wi'  your  feet  on  the 
your  eyes  to  heaven.  I  don't  want  you 
'  ^th  to  anybody's  sleeve,  nor  to  any  creed 
t  I  do  want  you,  wi*  all  my  heart,  to  pin 
to  your  mother's  Bible,  an'  to  your  mother's 
ister  Stephen,  tell  me  this,"  she  continued, 
d  at  the  door  with  her  hand  on  the  handle, 
in  this  Christmas  momin'  as  contented  an' 
your  heart  as  faithful  an'  true  to  what  is 
good,  as  you  were  in  the  old  times  when 
night  an'  momin'  in  prayer  to  God  ? " 

heaved  an  unconscious  sigh,  and  then 
iwaking  to  sense  of  tlie  force  of  that  un- 
idmission,  blushed  before  his  best  friend's 
jye,  and  sat  in  silence  with  a  bended  head, 
less  you,  Maidter  Stephen  I "  said  she,  her 
5  with  tears.  "  You  needn't  say  no  more. 
on,  don't  be  vexed  wi'  me.  You  know  I 
my  life  down  for  you.  Your  mother's 
d  your  awn  wants  you  back.  Coihe  back  ! 
:xed  Christmas  momin'  I  tell  you  'at  there's 
st,   nor  peace,   nor  wisdom  oot  o'  Jesus 

is  Parthian  arrow  aimed  by  the  Spirit  and 
h  truth  and  love,  Dame  Henderson  retired 
oene,  and  left  him  to  discuss  his  breakfast 

duly  attended  to  the  wants  of  his  inner 
len  prepared  to  \isit  the  Helliers,  when  the 
ice  of  his  lost  bank-notes,  driven  from  his 
be  exciting  incidents  of  the  previous  night, 
ead  apparition  that  disturbed  him  later  on, 
un  the  subject  of  perplexing  wonder,  and 
once. 

m  thought  quick  as  a  lightning-flash  made 
[>  his  feat 

a  fool  I  am  ! "  said  he,  and  almost  upsetting 
iderson's  crockery  in  his  haste,  he  flew  up- 
ed  the  once  white  and  spotless  vest  whose 
auties  had  so  curdled  liis  blood  a  few  brief 
*re,  and  plunging  his  hand  into  the  pocket, 
t  forth  the  crisp  and  precious  papers  with  a 
Kclamation  of  satisfaction  and  delight. 
lat  moment  he  had  utterly  lost  sight  of  his 
f  change  of  attire  through  the  splashing  he 
Itham  Road  ;  and  that  in  his  haste  to  reach 
circle  assembled  at  Volney  Villa  he  had 
to  transfer  the  contents  of  the  pockets  of 
ded  Test  to   those  of  its  hastily-donned 

tification  at  the  recovery  of  what  was  to 
f  serious  loss  was  naturally  great ;  but  it 
kHj  averred  that  his  satisfaction  was  much 
because  of  the  power  he  now  possessed 
I  and  comfort  to  those  who  were  in  such 
timitB^  and  who  in  the  dear  old  times, 
)  foigotten,  had  done  so  many  and  so  highly 
idnegDes  to  himself,  and  the  mother  whom 
tr  move  deaxly  than  his  own  life. 
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Now,"  said  Stephen  to  himself,  with  tliat  unsel- 
fish impulse  which  was  native  to  his  character,  "  I 
shall  be  able  to  relieve  my  friends  in  their  great 
necessity,  and  to  repay  in  some  degree  their  well- 
remembered  bounty."  Straightway,  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin  to  face  the  sharp  and  biting  Christmas  air, 
he  bent  his  steps  to  Arthur  Street,  thinking  all  the 
way  of  Mrs.  Hellier  and  of  Dora. 

Yes,  of  Dora ;  for  the  vision  of  the  "fair  girl  whom 
he  had  first  met  under  the  pitiful  circumstances 
already  recorded  had  become  photographed  on  his 
heart,  nor  did  he  strive  to  hide  from  liimself  the  fact 
that  in  that  hour  he  had  met  with  one  who  more  than 
any  other  had  exercised  a  strong  attractive  influence 
on  his  hitherto  unfixed  aflections.  In  the  after  houra 
spent  by  her  sick  mother's  bed  he  had  not  failed  to 
note  the  graceful  gentleness  of  her  behaviour,  tlie 
winsomeness  of  her  voice  and  smile,  and  especially 
the  tender  and  lo\ing  care  with  which  she  anticipated 
and  supplied  all  the  requirements  of  her  afliicted 
mother. 

CHAPTER  Vni.-*'IS  THIS  YOUR  MOTHER'S  SO:^?" 

Arrived  at  the  humble  domicile  in  Arthur  Street 
where  the  HeUiers  had  their  temporary  home,  Stephen 
Akroyd  was  greeted  by  a  welcoming  and  a  welcome 
smile  from  Dora,  who  looked  as  though  she  had 
confidently  expected,  and  blushed  as  though  she  lud 
anxiously  hoped  for  his  coming.  Mrs.  Hellier,  though 
weak  and  feeble,  and  evidently  sufTering  great  pain, 
had  nevertheless  left  her  bed  for  Stephen's  sake,  and, 
propped  with  pillows,  sat  near  the  too-scanty  fire  that 
flickered  in  the  grate.  Seen  by  daylight,  the  room 
looked  even  more  the  home  of  poverty  thau  on  the 
evening  when  Stephen  had  first  seen  it,  but  even 
more  and  greater  also  were  the  evidences  of  refine- 
ment which  had  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  mean- 
ness of  the  surroundings,  and  in  giving  to  it  the  air 
and  atmosphere  of  home. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  winsome  face  that  smiled 
on  him  as  he  respectfully  took  the  poor  thin  >\*rinkled 
hand,  and  earnestly  inquired  whether  she  was  feeling 
stronger. 

"  Just  a  little,  thank  you,"  said  she,  but  I  am  not 
expecting  to  make  any  great  improvement.  My  case 
is  not  of  a  kind  to  warrant  that.  That,  however, 
would  be  no  cause  of  regret  to  me,  if  it  were  not  for 
my  darling  Dora.  All  is  well  with  me  either  for  life 
or  death." 

Stephen  couldn't  help  thinking  that  he  could  make 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  future  besto^ment  of  "  dailing 
Dora,"  but  for  the  present  he  held  his  peace. 

Mrs.  Hellier's  was  a  noble  and  somewhat  aristocratic- 
looking  face,  surrounded  by  a  cosy  old-fashioned  cap, 
with  spotlessly  white  full  frills,  and  fastened  with  a 
big  bow  of  white  ribbon  underneath  the  chin.  It 
was  what  the  Scotch  call  a  "  sonsy  "  face,  and  main- 
tained its  gleam  of  humour,  its  amiable  dimples  and. 
its  cheerful  smile,  in  spite  of  the  pain  and  sorrow 
which  had  done  their  best  to  rub  them  oitt.  Her 
I  hair  was  silvery  white,  with  one  small  curl  on  either 
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side  ;  her  drees  was  a  neat  though  somewhat  faded 
black  silk,  trimmed  to  a  slight  extent  with  crape, 
which  she  had  never  wholly  discarded  since  her  noble 
husband,  Colonel  Hellier,  had  been  taken  from  her, 
long,  long  years  before.  It  was  in  truth  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  picture  which  met  Stephen  Akroyd's 
gaze;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  had  his  own 
dear  mother  lived  she  would  have  ripened  into  some 
such  charming  picture  of  peaceful  and  pious  age. 

Dora,  relieved  from  the  dreadful  pressure  of  her 
fears  of  immediate  danger  to  her  mother's  life,  had, 
with  the  wondrous  elasticity  of  youth,  largely  lost 
the  look  of  sadness  which  had  melted  Stephen 
Akroyd's  heart  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  doctor's 
door.  She  was  of  somewhat  short  but  graceful  form, 
and  had  dark  well-regulated  features,  with  charming 
accompaniments  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  lustrous 
eyes  as  black  as  sloes.  Her  hair  was  raven-black, 
and  was  loosely  gathered  behind  in  a  tasteful  and 
abundant  coil,  while  in  front  it  was  brushed  a  little 
low  over  the  brow,  and  gave  a  gipsy  aspect  to  the 
face.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  about  her 
appearance  was  the  smile,  which,  to  Stephen  Akroyd 
at  any  rate,  was  simply  magical ;  and  if  steady  and 
constant  observation  goes  for  anything  in  these 
matters,  he  certainly  ought  to  know.  Dora  was  an 
admirable  companion  picture  to  her  mother  ;  and  an 
artist  might  travel  a  weary  way  before  he  came  in 
presence  of  so  captivating  an  opportunity  of  depicting 
youth  and  age. 

With  deep  feeling  and  tones  of  unmistakable 
genuineness,  Mrs.  Hellier  expressed  her  gratitude  for 
his  timely  kindness  to  Dora  and  herself,  and  once 
again  declared  her  high  delight  at  meeting  with  the 
little  son  of  her  beloved  friend. 

"  Not  another  word,  if  you  please,  on  the  subject  of 
my  kindness  as  you  call  it,  Mrs.  Hellier,"  said 
Stephen.  "  I  shall  never  repay  my  debt  to  you,  and 
if  you  only  knew  how  glad  I  am  for  half  a  chance 
to  try,  you  would  see  that  the  obligation  is  al^gether 
on  the  other  side.  Let  us  talk  about  yourself,  and 
belic\'e  me  when  I  say  that  neither  you  nor  anybody 
else  could  afiford  me  so  great  a  pleasure,  nor  can  you 
confer  on  me  a  greater  favour,  than  to  permit  me  to 
place  my  services  and  my  purse  at  your  disposal  for 
my  mother's  sake." 

"With  all  my  heart  I  believe  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Hellier;  "  and  as  I  trust  our  need  will  be  but  tempor- 
ary, I  will  not  grieve  you  by  refusal.  But  what  about 
the  large  sum  of  money  you  lost  the  other  night  ?  " 

Stephen  could  not  help  a  deep  red  blush  comming- 
ling with  his  smile  as  he  called  up  the  incident  and 
all  that  followed,  and  straightway  he  gave  them  a 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances— ^blotched  waistcoat,  ghost  and  all ;  no,  not 
aU,  for  he  did  not  introduce  the  keen  and  weighty 
utterances  of  Dame  Henderson.  Indeed,  why  should 
he?  He  had  not  mentioned  his  own  unfaith  that 
called  them  forth.  Sceptics  are  not  called  upon  to 
be  forward  with  a  "reason  for  the  hope  that  ia  in 
them  "  whatever  it  may  be,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
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that  he  thought  his  poor  negative  confeano 
had  little  business  there. 

Both  his  hearers  laughed  heartily  at  his  re< 
though  it  was  a  real  gratification  to  him  1 
invalid's  dear  face  lighted  up  with  honest 
was  of  course  Miss  Dora's  unrestrained  i 
that  struck  him  as  being  "rippling  ] 
unexcelled." 

Stephen's  Christmas-box  was  produced 
handed  tiie  whole  packet  to  Mrs.  Hellier,  ai 
that  it  was  more.  This,  however,  Mrs.  Hel 
in  no  wise  permit.  She  took  one  five-po 
and  returned  the  rest,  saying,  "I  hope 
you  this  ;  but  if  not,  I  have  long  learnt 
that  God  is  my  banker,  and  he  will  not  s 
disinterested  goodness  to  lose  its  reward." 

It  cannot  possibly  be  affirmed  that  Stephi 
tion  was  even  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  m 
his  wish  to  serve  her,  though  that  was  rea 
ever  and  anon  his  eyes  strayed  after  Doi 
moved  around  the  chamber,  and  when  in  n 
his  earnest  words  "  for  my  mother's  sake, 
the  tears  in  her  sympathetic  eyes,  he  felt 
five  thousand  five-pound  notes,  a  fortui 
empire,  was  not  too  much  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  then  felt 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Mrs.  Hellie 
familiar  and  joyful  theme  in  recounting  to  1 
the  story  of  her  spiritual  life.  She  was  on< 
of  whom  there  are  too  few,  whose  stateme: 
gious  experience  had  as  genuine  a  ring  in 
coin  of  minted  gold.  As  she  told  the  story 
bereavement,  of  the  cruel  and  heartless  tre 
fraudulent  trustees,  who  had  deprived  her 
a  small  renmant  of  her  means  of  subsistei 
undeserved  coolness  and  comparative  desert 
by  her  husband's  relatives,  of  the  growing 
and  pain  she  felt  arising  from  an  incurable 
she  uttered  no  word  either  of  fretting  or  « 
The  introduction  of  these  painful  mattei 
only  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  illustrating 
ant  goodness  and  care  of  God,  and  all  the  i 
touching  pathos  and  artless  simplicity  sh( 
how  the  presence  and  comfort  of  her  Saviou 
sustained  and  rejoiced  her  trusting  souL 

Whether  she  saw  in  Stephen's  clouded 
somewhat  restless  movements  a  disincli] 
religious  converse,  or  whether  she  sought  '^ 
purpose  to  probe  his  mind,  cannot  be 
suddenly  checking  herself,  she  said,  as  s 
him  steadily  in  the  face,  "  Stephen  I  L< 
you  so  as  in  the  olden  time.  Your  mother 
Christian,  and  if  I  remember  right,  you  < 
something  of  like  precious  faith.  Have  yoi 
the  beginning  of  your  confidence  steadlbB 
mother's  God?" 

The  question  had  never  been  thus  steaj 
definitely  put  to  him  before,  and  for  boom  i 
was  so  dumbfoundered  as  to  be  unable  to  re 
Stephen  Akroyd  was  nothing  if  not  ha 
indeed,  was  the  one  stay  left  him  to  kftB  t 
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was  incapable  of  deceit,  and  felt  that  the  manly  thing 
to  do  was  to  speak  the  sober  truth.  Dora  stood,  he 
felt  it  aomehow,  in  still  suspense  behind  him,  as  if  the 
answer  was  of  deepest  interest  to  her.  At  length  he 
confessed  that  he  had  long  ago  accepted  the  modem 
theories  which  scouted  the  idea  of  revelation  and  all 
the  special  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  therein 
contained. 

"  1  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  caste  with  you,"  said  he, 
strangely  unwilling  to  make  his  confession  there. 
"fiat  the  truth  Ls  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  things  are  under  the  control  of  fixed  laws, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  influenced  out  of  their  stem 
and  steadfast  march  by  any  power  whatsoever.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  retain  my  old  notions  about  religion,  but 
I  tnkit  tliat  I  am  not  the  less  a  lover  of  truth  and 
^irtne  for  that,  for  virtue  is  the  one  wise  rule  of  life. 
1  do  not " 

He  could  proceed  no  further.  Mrs.  Hellier's  hands 
▼ere  uplifted  as  she  looked  on  him  in  sliockcd  amaze, 
and  she  broke  in  upon  his  confession  of  faith  with  the 
pregnant  words,  "  ^Vnd  is  tliis  your  mother's  son  ?  " 

.\t  tills  point  Dora  intervened,  and  with  admirable 
tact  tnme<l  the  conversation,  which  was  becoming 
Ten-  embarrassing,  into  more  general  channels,  though 


Mrs.  HeUier  made  an  effort  now  and  then  to  lead 
him  back  to  what  was  to  her  the  most  worthy  subject 
of  converse  in  the  world.  Stephen  could  not  fail  to 
perceive,  however,  that  a  change  had  come  over  Don^ 
and  that  both  by  look  and  tone  she  evinced  the  regret 
with  wliich  she  had  listened  to  his  unwelcome  avowal 
Eventually  Stephen  retired,  with  a  promise  to  repeat 
his  Wsit  whenever  inclination  and  opportunity  enabled 
him  so  to  do. 

The  Christmas  bells  were  ringing  as  he  bent  his 
steps  to  his  lodgings,  but  to  him  they  bore  no  tidings 
of  great  joy,  no  message  of  salvation,  ne  comforting 
thought  of  Heaven's  high  interest  in  the  eternal  well- 
being  of  the  human  soul.  Not  that  they  had  no  such 
gracious  embassage,  but  that  like  the  deaf  adder  he 
had  stopped  his  ear,  and  all  was  mournful  silence  or 
a  discord  that  harassed  the  mind  and  perplexed  the 
heart.  He  could  not  help  but  feel  how  rich  and 
blessed  Mrs.  Hellier  with  all  her  trials  was  as  com- 
pared to  him. 

**  Her  faith  is  fixed  and  cannot  move. 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise. 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 
*  I  cannot  understand  ;  I  love.' " 

{To  It  continued.) 
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"  Home.  home,  name  how  endearing ; 
Home,  home,  shrined  in  my  breast ; 
Home,  home,  to  my  heart  cheering, 
Home,  in  thy  bosom  1 11  rest." 

E  now  enter  upon  the  third  of  our  con- 
centric circles,  with  God  the  centre  of  it, 
as  of  all  the  rest  And  a  pleasing  and 
grateful  subject  it  is — that  of  home, 
family,  and  domestic  life,  sanctified 
J^y  true  religion,  and  with  God  in  the  midst  to 
bless.  This  is,  also,  a  nearer  and  more  homely 
J"iew  of  our  general  topic  ;  we  may  feel  ourselves 
IcKt  m  the  magnitude  of  the  Nation  ;  and  even 
tbeyast  constituency  of  the  ChurcJi  might  dwarf 
*JUr  individual  membership  ;  but  in  the  home  and 
'amily  we  are  few — numbered,  named,  and  loved; 
f veiy  little  want  attended  to,  and  every  member 
"*  a  somebody.  In  the  family  circle  we  are  loved, 
**pnted,  treasured,  and  if  missing  wo  are  sorely 
*»u^eA 

The  bond  that  binds  the  family  circle  is  im- 
*Qown  in  any  other  relationship  in  life,  no  other 
i^jciation  reproduces  it  The  only  thing  like  it 
^the  family  of  God— His  flock,  His  fold  ;  He, 
^  great  Father  over  all,  and  Christ,  His  son, 
^  Elder  Brother ;  and  all  we  His  sons  and 
^^'htera.    This  sacred  illustration  of  the  Church 


of  God  is  taken  from  your  family  or  from  mine. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  relationship  easily  under- 
stood, and,  as  such,  more  edifying  to  those  that 
do  so  understand  it. 

There  are  Psalms  which  speak  of  the  Jewish 
home  and  family  circle.  The  religion  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  yet  more  intense  religious  feeling 
of  the  Church,  of  Israel,  would  be  the  total,  made 
up  of  the  wide-spread  and  deeply-rooted  religion 
of  the  Homes  of  the  land  All  great  results  are 
made  up  of  parts ;  and  thus  all  the  God-fearing 
families  throughout  the  land  make  up  the  God- 
fearing Church  and  the  God-honouring  Nation. 
The  organisation  of  Israel  was  as  that  of  a 
family.  They  were  all  sprung  from  one  common 
father,  and  the  seed  of  Abraham  was  all  one 
family  ;  and,  until  the  curse,  by  reason  of  their 
disobedience,  scattered  them,  they  never  lost 
their  cohesion  as  a  family  circle.  As  a  family, 
they  grew  and  multiplied  ;  they  shared  their  for- 
tunes and  misfortunes  ;  they  emigrated  to  Egypt, 
and  abotle  there  in  their  own  portion  of  the  land ; 
they  suffered  together ;  they  departed  as  one 
body ;  they  held  together  all  through  the  wilder- 
ness; they  entered  their  new  home  of  Canaan 
together;  and  abode  there  in  their  fatherland. 
'  And  even  since  their  dispersion  they  have  still 
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continued  as  one  family — with  a  family  language, 
and  family  habits,  and  even  with  a  strongly- 
marked  family  likeness. 

Much  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  domestic. 
Their  two  great  sacraments  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Home — (1)  circimicision  was  per- 
formed in  the  house  on  the  eighth  day ;  and  (2) 
the  passover,  at  ieast  at  its  first  institution,  was  a 
purely  domestic  service — the  father  of  the  family, 
the  priest  of  his  own  house,  sprinkling  the  blood 
upon  the  house,  and  keeping  the  feast  within 
the  house  to  the  Lord.  And  although  the  pass- 
over  was  afterwards  celebrated  at  Jerusalem,  yet 
it  was  commanded  that  all  the  men  of  Israel 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  it  there. 
Thus,  all  the  homes  and  families  of  the  people 
wore  represented ;  and  from  all  the  houses  of  the 
land,  as  from  ten  thousand  springs,  the  waters 
flowed  and  met  and  mingled  in  the  Church's  one 
communion,  and  rose  to  the  level  of  full  tide  of  a 
truly  national  religioa  And,  added  to  all  this, 
was  the  glorious  temple  as  the  national  cathedral ; 
and  (subsequently)  the  synagogues,  like  parish 
churches,  were  interspersed  throughout  the  land 
for  the  more  convenient  assembling  of  families 
and  neighbourhoods.  Truly,  this  national  recog- 
nition of  religion,  through  the  individual  homes 
and  families  of  Israel,  was  an  eloquent  theme  for 
the  psalmist's  harj)  and  psaltery ;  and,  accordingly, 
this  phase  of  the  national  religion  is  not  without 
its  copious  measure  of  mention  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 

The  expression  of  a  domestic  religion  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms  may  be  said  to  begin  at  a  very 
early  and  elementary  stage,  even  in  the  matter  of 
the  building  of  the  house  itself.  Thus,  the  prefix 
to  Psalm  XXX.  is,  "A  Psalm  and  Song  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  house  of  David."  Such  psalms 
of  dedication  would  seem  to  be  a  general  follow- 
ing of  the  commandment  of  the  law,  spoken  of 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy- -" What  man  is 
there  that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath  not 
dedicated  it  ?  let  him  go  and  return  to  his  house, 
lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  dedicate 
it "  (Deut.  XX.  5).  This  dedicatory  psalm  (xxx.), 
thougli  bearing  no  direct  allusion  to  house-building, 
yet  gives  expression  to  feelings  very  suitable  for 
such  an  occasion.  For  example,  it  speaks  of  the 
great  privilege  of  establishment,  settlement,  and 
perpetuity  of  abode ;  and  thus  supplies  the  true 
motives  and  reasons  for  joy,  and  praise,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  dependence  upon  God.  The 
Psalmist  had  evidently  been  in  danger  of  his  life, 
nigh  unto  death  and  the  grave;  and  on  his  re- 
covery he  renders  his  thanks  to  God — "Thou 
hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand  strong"  (v.  7.) 
In  our  language  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  man's 
home  his  "  castle ; "  David  calls  it  his  "  moun- 
tain." And  so  great  was  the  blessing  thus  con- 
ferred, that  the  Psalmist  awakes  both  his  heart  and 
his  harp—"  To  the  end  that  my  glory  may  sing 


praise  to  thee,  and  not  be  silent "  (vc 
the  word  "  glory  "  he  meant  his  har] 
ponent  of  his  heart,  as  in  another  Pa 
"  Awake  up,  my  glory  ;  awake  psaltei 
I  myself  will  awake  early  "  (Pa.  IviL  i 

More  direct  allusion  to  the  domesti 
the  Jewish  nation  is  made  in  other  ] 
as  the  127th  and  128th.  Thus  (as  ir 
we  are  led  back  to  the  elementary  pri 
— "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
in  vain  that  build  it,"  <kc.  The  true 
of  the  home  and  family  is  Grod ;  i 
dedicated  to  God  is  the  CJhurch  of  G 
ture.  A  large  family  then  meant  r 
mouths  to  feed,  but  so  many  mem 
CJhurch  of  God ;  and  even  in  an  e 
"  children  and  the  fruit  of  the  woml 
counted  as  a  God-given  heritage,  a  I 
fort,  and  a  joy ;  and  a  physical  de: 
"  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  q 
them  :  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  bi 
speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate." 
be  better  understood  and  appreciate 
there  than  here  and  now ;  for,  in 
population,  "with  no  defence  from 
army  or  an  organised  police,  and  ex] 
incursions  of  the  surrounding  tribes  o 
ness,  every  house  had  to  stand  on  its  < 
Thus,  the  more  sons  in  the  house 
would  the  land  be  tilled,  and  the  fl( 
and  the  harvests  gathered  ;  and  if  a  f 
the  head  of  that  house  had  but  to 
"  quiver-full "  of  his  brave  defenders 
invader  at  his  gates.  And  so  the  mo 
are  in  the  family  of  God,  the  stron 
safer  is  His  Church  against  the  assau 
God  will  not  be  served  by  stran^ 
mercenaries  ;  He  wants  His  own  som 
His  work — not  as  hirelings  but  as  d 
as  work,  and  toil,  and  task,  but  as 
love,  in  the  direction  of  their  own  b< 
and  for  the  glory  of  God,  their  great 
Father.  Against  such  a  family,  ags 
CJhurch,  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  ] 

And  as  in  that  Psalm  the  e3[tems 
of  the  CJhurch  is  spoken  of,  so  in  Ft 
the  Church's  internal  order,  and  peao 
and  beauty  of  holiness,  are  the  sul 
Psalmist's  song.  Thus,  the  joyful 
home  is  described ;  every  member 
her  appointed  duty,  and  the  disch 
duty  is  helpful,  and  brings  a  blessin 
rest  The  wife  as  the  fruitful  vin' 
clad  house  for  ornament,  and  the  fru 
fulness  and  plenty.  The  house  that  is 
and  embosomed,  and  embroidered 
clad  tracery  and  trellis-work  of  a  ti 
love,  may  well  be  said  to  be  a  home  i 
heavea  The  picture  continues:  Th 
that  house  are  as  the  "  olive  plants  "- 
and  groTi^ing  trees — round  the  viney  f < 
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and  defeiic&  Ah,  well  may  the  promise  be 
tro^  "Thiu  ahidl  the  man  be  blessed  that 
feaieth  the  Lord  "  (cxxviiL  4.) 

We  may  weU  say  it  is  worth  while  to  bestow 
ail  this  care,  if  only  for  the  blessing  promised 
There  b  no  invcstmeat  so  profitable  as  the  love 
and  prayer  and  attention  bestowed  on  home. 
Outside  there  may  bo  many  discouragements, 
f^  frieods,  and  disappointments ;  even  in  the 
Chnrth's  work  you  may  make  enemies,  and  things 
mj  seeai  as  though  you  served  God  for  nought ; 
but  in  (he  Christian  home  all  is  well — the  irrita- 
tiom  outside  are  soothed  within  its  holy  sanc- 
tuu}-. 

"The  sighs  without.  Ibo  songs  ivilliiii, 
The  hours  of  jor  to  home  belong.' 

One  more  feature  of  the  domestic  religion  of 
tfie  people  of  Israel  was  in  the  matter  of  the  home 
edDdtiun  of  their  children,  a  bri^^ht  example  of 
wliich  is  BU]>iilied  to  us  in  the  history  of  Timothy, 
wlio  "  from  a  child  had  known  the  Holy  Scrij> 
tuna*'  {i  Tim.  ill  15) ;  and  this  knowledge  had 
been  communicated  by  the  faithful  inatnictiona  of 
afond  mother,  who,  in  her  turn,  had  been  likewise 
iutnicteil  by  her  onTi  mother's  faitliful  teaching 
is  tlie  sacred  lore  of  their  fathers  (2  Tim.  L  H). 
.led  tlm  was  but  a  s^iecimen  of  the  national 
ttlpcatioQ  of  which  the  Psalmist  sjieaks — "  I  will 
ofca  ay  mouth  in  a  parable :  I  will  utter  dark 
sajings  of  old  :  which  wc  have  heard  and  known, 
and  our  Others  have  told  us.  We  will  not  hide 
them  from  their  children,  sho'n'ing  to  the  genera- 
tiwH  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  His 
ttitiigth,  and  His  wonderful  works  that  He  hath 


done.  For  He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob, 
and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which  He  com- 
mand^ our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them 
known  to  their  children  :  that  the  generation  to 
come  might  know  them,  even  the  children  which 
should  be  bom ;  who  should  arise  and  declare 
'  them  to  their  children,"  Ac  (Pa.  Ixxviii,  2 — 6). 
I  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  gen^v- 
'  tions  are  represented  in  these  directions  of 
the  Psahnist.  Thus  far-reaching  was  the  testi- 
mony of  God  in  those  days.  The  work  of  edu- 
cation was  conducted  at  home,  and  especially 
the  religious  education  and  up-bringing  of  the 
children,  ^lien  will  England  rise  to  this  level, 
or  return  again  to  that  edifying  and  command- 
ing "  ujiity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace," 
that  characterised  the  rehgion  of  those  early 
days)  Let  us  not  fall  back  from  the  homo 
religion  that  once  edified  and  built  up  the  Church 
of  God  in  ita  widespread  families  and  relatiou- 

\Vhat  a  Church,  what  n  nation,  would  ours 
be,  if  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land 
could  say  of  their  children  what  tho  father  of  the 
Wealeys  said  of  his  large  family,  "  God  has  shown 
mo  that  I  should  have  all  my  nineteen  children 
about  mc  in  heaven.  They  will  all  be  saved,  for 
God  has  given  them  all  to  my  prayers ! "  It  is 
only  in  i>rotiortion  as  the  Church  is  recruited  thus 
from  the  families  of  the  land  that  we  can  ever 
hope  to  realise  the  concluding  words  of  tho 
Psalmist's  homo  song,  "  Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy 
children's  children,  and  jicace  upon  Israel " 
(Ps.  CMviU.  6). 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MIBVKDEnSTAKDlSGS. 

/  HE  letter  wLicli  Mrs.  Mervyn 
wrote  with  so  much  care  and 
tlionglit  on  the  evening  of 
tlie  attack  upon  Llansant 
gate  remained  in  ber  desk 
Kc\'eral  days.  Slic  was  alone 
when  she  wrote  it,  and  she 
wailed  for  solitude  to  take 
it  from  it.v  liiding-ploce.  The  excitement 
of  her  household  was  gradually  subsiding, 
ct,  no  new  complications  in  con- 
ivith  tho  riots  Had  ariHen.  Kir. 
iiiil  her  two  yonnger  children  were 
*  in  the  httj -field,  and  Rose  at  Manoisant, 
when  die  nntionsly  abatracted  the  letter,  and  put  it 
in  her  pocket  She  diose  that  no  one  but  herself 
thoold  know  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  we  will 
not  intmde  «paa  her  privacy.    She  had  her  walking 


things  on,  and  left  word  with  Mallj'  that  she  was 
going  to  the  \illage — an  event  of  such  rare  occurrence 
on  weck-dayR,  that  it  set  that  silent  domestic  won- 
dering, for  Mally,  unlike  her  admirer  Jim,  was 
renowned  for  reticence. 

Returning  homeward  siie  was  met  by  Major  Faith- 
ful!. She  did  not  reco^^ec  him,  and  would  have 
passed  him,  had  he  not  raiHed  his  cap,  and  said, 
"Mrs.  Mcrvyn,  I  believe."  She  paused  a  moment, 
and  he  approached  with  an  apology  for  detaining  her. 
He  liad  seen  her  once  at  church,  besides  their  intro- 
duction ou  Midsummer  ove,  hut  he  had  not  realised 
what  sort  of  woman  she  was. 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before, 
though  you  do  not  perhaps  remember  me,"  he  began. 
"  I  am  Major  FaitMulL" 

She  bowed  a  sort  of  haughty  acknowledgment, 
almost  OB  much  as  to  say  that  she  did  not  core  to 
improve  tlie  acquaintance  ;  wliich,  in  truth,  she  did 
not,  on  Rose's  accotmt    She  owed  him  a  grudge  for 
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currying  off  LlewcUcn,  and  ho  leaving  her  daughter 
unprotected  by  the  lake.  He  was  embarrassed  by 
her  manner,  still  he  did  not  care  to  let  her  jmss  \^ith- 
out  speaking  of  her  son,  to  whom  he  had  taken  the 
sort  of  fancy  that  a  soldier  and  man  of  the  world 
might  take  to  an  entliusiaHtic  youtli  bent  on  military' 
service  and  well  suited  to  it. 

"Would  you  excuse  my  inquiring  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  your  sou  into  the  army  ? " 
he  said. 

"  I  think  not.  He  is  too  old  for  Sandhurst,  even 
if  his  father  could  send  liiui,  whicli  he  could  not ; 
and,  probably,  would  not,  as  he  wants  him  at  home. 
Mr.  Mervyn  could  not  purchase  a  commission,  so 
there  is  no  prospect.*' 

"  I  have  some  influence  at  the  Horse  Guards.  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  u>«e  it  for  one  who  seems  bom  a 
soldier " 

"  Thank  you.     I  fear  it  would  be  of  no  avail." 

"  Yet  he  gives  up  the  Church  on  principle  ?  " 

"  YcK." 

"It  is  a  pity  that  so  gallant  a  young  man  should 
bi!  hmt  to  the  ser>'ice  when  his  heart  is  set  upon  it." 

"  But  not  the  hearts  of  his  parents." 

During  this  brief  colloquy  Mrs.  Mervyn  hail 
avoided  looking  Major  FaithfuU  in  the  face ;  she 
now  glam^l  up  at  him.  She  saw  before  her  what 
Kcomed,  at  leasts  a  frank,  straightfor^'ard  soldier, 
the  expression  of  whose  countenance  was  grave,  if 
not  melancholy,  while  his  words  and  manner  were 
cheerful  and  open.  Still  she  mistrusted  him,  and  he 
felt  it.  Inseiu«ibly  he  became  conscious  that  she 
Wiis  thinking  of  her  daughter  and  his  encounter  with 
her.  Ho,  ;ilso,  was  tiiiuking  of  her ;  for  how  could 
he  avoid  it  in  the  j)rescnce  of  her  niother  ?  Whether 
the  mesmoric,  or  electric,  or  psychic  force,  enlightened 
each  concerning  the  mind  of  the  other,  it  is  im^xtssible 
to  say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Mervyn  bade  him 
a  hiuity  good  morning,  after  having  thanked  him  for 
his  interest  in  her  son  with  a  certain  hauteur  that 
gave  him  the  impression  that  she  considered  his 
interest  im]M>rtinont.  Hi*  had  not,  indeed,  quite 
understood  Llewellen's  ]tosition  ;  and  after  he  jtarted 
from  his  mother  lie  said  tn  himself  that  he  supi>osed 
the  father  w:is  a  man  in  an  inferior  position,  as  Mr. 
Wynne  had  hinted.  Still,  the  mother  and  her 
child riMi  were  sn[H>rior  ;  for  evou  tlio  unconventional, 
hoydenish  Edwyna  had  the  stamp  of  !adyhni)d. 

"What  can  it  matter  to  mo  r' he  muttereil.  **  1 
almost  wish  I  i^niUl  ;:et  rid  of  my  ardour  for  Unng  «if 
u>e  to  mv  fellow- creatures.  It  certoiulv  bums  less 
fiercely  than  it  did.  thanks  to  dir^ippointments.  What 
can  it  Iv  to  me  if  I  see  the  tire  of  the  soldier  in  a 
handsome  young  farmer — for  I  supiH>so  that  is  what 
the  youth  really  b* — or  delicate  grace  and  breeding  in 
a  daily  govemoss,  his  sister  ? " 

While  these  and  manv  similar  reflections  were 
imssing  through  the  MajorV  mind,  Mrs.  Mervyn  was 
iiululging  in  siH^culations,  or  rather  condemnations  of 
him  and  his  class. 

Having  reached  home,  she  had  just  set  aside  her 


« 
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walking  things,  and  taken  up  her  work,  when  her 
husband  came  in.  She  glanced  at  his  shoes  as  vusaal; 
for  slie  was  essentially  neat,  he  careless  and  untidy. 
He  had  changed  them,  for  a  wonder,  which  8ugge»ted 
a  desire  to  ploose  unusual  in  him,  whose  motto  waig, 
"  Please  yourself,  and  let  other  people  alone.** 

"  Yes,  I  have  actually  changed  them,  Mrs.  MenTn,** 
he  began — they  never  called  each  other  by  the  Chris- 
tian name — "  and  I  have  come  to  ask  yoa  to  change, 
not  your  shoes,  but  your  tactics.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Johnnes,  Gl}'n^iis,  containing  a  fonnal  propoBal 
for  Rose.  Will  you  advise  her  to  accept  it  ?" 
I  cannot,  Mr.  Mervyn,"  she  replied,  decided!}'. 
Why  ?    He  is  wliat  the  world  would  call  eligiUe." 

"  But  he  is  not  suited  to  Rose,  and  ahe  does  not 
care  for  him.  You  must  acknowledge  that  At  ii 
superior  to  him,  both  in  education  and  poaitum." 

"  On  the  female  side,  perhaps,  bnt  not  on  themik; 
and  unfortunately  we  poor  sinners  of  the  mamliBe 
gender  arc  sup^josed  to  be  lords  of  the  creation.  Hi» 
ha  !  But,  seriously,  Mrs.  Mer\'^'n,  it  is  importutthit 
Rose  should  be  provided  for  when  I  die,  and  I  am  Mi 
as  strong  as  I  look  ;  there  will  not  be  a  hmdnd 
I>ounds  for  you  all ;  and  now  Llewellen  baa  thnnn 
up  such  chances  as  he  might  have  had,  and  wiQbet 
burden  uiK>n  us — ^upon  yon,  I  mean,  for  I  don't  think 
I  shall  live  long." 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  Mervyn  was  a  iMnw 
man,  and  his  wife  knew  it  Wlienever  he  had  a  ft 
of  indigestion  he  was  going  to  die ;  and  if  jMljatitiia 
accompanied  it,  the  death  was  to  be  immediaft&  flk 
on  the  contrar>',  did  not  know  what  nemea  ■■it, 
and  did  not  believe  in  his.  She  saw  before  her  a  lA 
powerfully-built  man,  who  yet  oonld  tjmgMtt 
with  old  Mr.  W^-nne  in  his  tronblea ;  hatwifttUi 
difference,  that  Mervyn  was  brave  aa  a  Hen  vki 
once  driven  into  action,  whereas  the  aqidn  m 
always  timid.  No  one  had  diaoovered,  hownii  Ait 
Men-^ni  was  physically  nervous  except  hia  vifes  0^ 
she  had  no  sA-mjuitliy  with  him  in  thia  real  aJBate 
as  he  had  none  with  her  in  her  exdnrnveBaaL  Bt 
had  been  in  gt>od  health  of  late,  and  had  dhin  ■ 
symptoms  of  tins  infirmity ;  bat  Boiboea^  te 
threatening  letters,  and,  above  all,  the 
night  work,  had  wholly  disagreed 
result  was  apparent  in  the  present 

**May  I  prepare  you  a  dose  of  Jeremy^ 
Mr.   Merv-yn  ?  **   t<aid   Ids  wiie,   atriviog  Mt  Ii  fc 
sarcastic. 

**  I  do  not  want  Jeremy's  powder ;  bnt  I  do  mt 
a  wife  with  common  sense,  and  not  a  fine  lady  vbi 
teaches  her  daughter  disobedience.  I  believe,  if  Bom 
jtersists  in  refusing  Alfred  Johnnes,  we  shall  he 
ruined  :  for  he  is  in  favour  with  Rebecca,  and  these 
threats  of  heni  all  mean  that  she  is  to  maiT}*  him  or 
bnH)k  the  conseipieni-es."* 

Mer\'yn  stmck  the  table  ronghly  and  spoke  loadly, 
thereby  showing  that  his  temper  was  rising.  Bis 
wife  knew  the  symptoms,  but  not  how  to  treat  then* 
Instead  of  stxtthiiig.  she  was  ailent ;  and  he  hatM 
^ileuce.     He  would  rather,  as  he  aomctimea  sul 


"  Ha  inquired  whether  ihe  wu  feeling  ttnagtx," — p.  179. 
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clear  the  air  with  a  good  quarrel,  than  see  Ills  adver- 
sary hold  his  tongue.  He  could  not  understand  that 
reserved  people  have  not  the  power  to  speak  out,  and 
little  knew  that  his  wife  often  longed  to  allay  his 
iiTitation ;  but  not  knowing  how,  took  refuge  in 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  her  "  confounded  aristo- 
cratic pride."  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  she 
was  alarmed ;  for  she  fancied  he  showed  a  resolu- 
tion that  he  did  not  often  display,  since,  like  many 
loud-spoken  people,  "his  bark  was  worse  than  his 
bite." 

After  a  moment's  consideration  she  said,  quietly, 
"  I  think  any  degree  of  poverty  would  be  preferable 
to  making  Rose  miserable  for  life.  And,  besides, 
you  are  not  dangerously  ill  But  I  will  speak  to 
Hose,  and  point  out  your  wishes,  and  her  duty  as  a 
daughter.  She  is  ver>'  obedient,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
consider  them.  She  has  been  a  good  deal  frightened 
of  late,  so  we  must  deal  gently  with  her,  and  give 
her  time  for  consideration." 

This  speech  was  so  conciliatory  that  it  took  im- 
mediate eflFect,  much  to  Mrs.  Mervyn's  surprise. 

"  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  make  her  miserable, 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  only  sensible.  You  have  had  ex- 
perience enough  of  the  mistake,  sentiment,  and  ro- 
mance, and  that  sort  of  rubbish  is.  I  should  be  sorr}^ 
to  sec  Rose's  life  overcast  as  yours  has  been  for  want 
of  a  little  judgment." 

Mrs,  Mervyn  looked  at  her  husband,  but  he  was 
gazing  absently  out  of  the  window,  and  could  not  see 
her  pained  yet  almost  tender  expression  of  face.  He 
who  was  angry  in  one  minute  and  good-tempered 
the  next,  and  who  rarely  acted  from  reflection,  little 
knew  how  deeply  his  inconsiderate  words  often  cut 
into  his  wife's  heart ;  while  she  did  not  fully  realise 
how  irritating  her  reserve  and  apparent  indifference 
were  to  him.  Misunderstanding  is  at  the  root  of  half 
the  misery  of  the  world. 

She,  however,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
speak  to  Rose  on  this  subject  so  near  all  their  hearts. 
To  Rose's  astoipshment  and  dismay,  her  mother  had, 
as  Mervyn  expressed  it,  "  changed  her  tactics."  In- 
stead of  strengthening  her  resolution  to  refuse  Alfred 
Johnnes,  she  placed  before  her  the  advantages  which 
her  father  considered  would  result  from  their  marriage. 
She  had  schooled  herself  to  do  tliis  ;  and  Rose  could 
not  discover  whether  or  not  she  desired  what  she 
calmly  placed  before  her. 

"Do  you  really  wish  me  to  marry  this  man, 
mother  ?  "  asked  Rose,  in  great  agitation. 

"  Your  father  does.  Rose.  He  seems  to  have  set 
his  heart  upon  it,  being  anxious  to  see  you  pro\'ided 
for.  He  pleads  coming  poverty  and  his  own  un- 
certain health  as  liis  reasons.  And  I  fear  he  has  had 
cause  to  regret,  personally,  the  effects  of  a  daughter's 
disobedience." 

Mrs.  Mcr\'>Ti's  face  flushed.  She  had  never  before 
alluded  to  her  own  historj',  and  went  no  farther  on 
the  present  occasion.  Rose  waited  for  enlightenment 
in  vain. 

"Dearest  mother,  I  would  work  for  father  and 


star^'e  ^nth  lum,  if  needful,  but  not  do 
Could  you  advise  me  to  it  ? "  she  said  at  h 

"Do  not  ask  me.  Rose.  I  know  tlu 
circles  of  life  to  ours  parents  often  i 
daughters  to  men  they  do  not  love,  for  rai 
or,  may-be,  to  get  them  off  their  hands, 
these  matches  turn  out  well,  sometimes  i 
other  liand,  girls  wiM  now  and  again  di 
parents,  and  make  imprudent  marriagee 
either  poor  or  below  them  in  social  podtic 
results  of  these  are  equally  various.  Thi 
that  God  bids  us  obey  our  t^arents,  and 
misery  generally  follows  the  breaking  o 
mandment" 

Rose  perceived  that  her  mother's  voic€ 
her  lips  quivered  as  she  said  these  word 
her  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her  afl 
which  brought  a  flood  of  unexi)ected  and 

"  Dear  mother,  do  not  grieve  for  me. 
God  to  direct  me  in  this.  I  have  foi^t 
late  in  my  terrors  ;  but  Egain  reads  me 
remembrance.  I  think  she  is  an  ange) 
always  administers  the  most  refreshing  dm 
one  is  sad  or  weary." 

"  She  is  indeed.  Rose.  I  wish  I  had  1 
to  pray  when  the  hour  of  my  temptation 
jMrs.  !Mer\'yn,  putting  her  daughter  gentl; 
leaving  the  room  for  the  privacy  of  her  owe 

Rose  fell  on  her  knees,  and  a.sked  for  tl 
she  so  much  needed. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DECISION. 

Madoc  and  Letty  came  up  to  Ll^^nhafoc 
evening,  to  see  Egain.  It  was  the  corpora 
to  his  daughter,  though  Letty  had  been 
almost  daily.  They  were  shown  at  once  i 
and  left  alone  with.  her.  The  meeting  I 
father  and  child  was  truly  affecting,  and 
time  before  either  could  And  composure  i 
.  speak  ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  nuin  i 
release  his  dariing  from  his  embrace.  "S 
80,  he  seated  himself  on  one  side  of  her  Im 
the  other. 

"  You  didn't  tliink  your  old  father  unl 
because  he  didn't  come  at  once  ?  "  were  hu 
"You  know  I  wouldn't  leave  my  poet 
there  was  toll  to  take,  duty  kept  me  tl 
it  "England — ^and  Wales  too — expects  e 
do  his  duty.  But  we're  giving  in,  Egain ; 
to  say,  we're  giving  in.  You,  a  soldier 
are  ashamed  of  us,  I  know." 

"  It  may  be  ^iser  under  the  circumstai 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  But  I  've  had  a  him 
quarters  to  let  the  toll  alone,  as  it  is  lil« 
will  not  be  replaced.  Cowards  !  'tis  ru 
in  sight  of  the  enemy." 

"It  is  not  your  fault,  father.  You 
orders." 

"  \Vc  are  too  old  for  new  barracks,  I 
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vetty  house,  and  your  comer  behind  the 

1  the  old  woman's  big  chimney,  and  my 

1  the  pictures." 

gan  to  cry. 

m  they  will  let  us  rent  the  house,  mother, 

imes  arc  better.     We  can  all  work  for  a 

I  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  good  for  but 
gate  or  sweep  a  crossing  ?    Waterloo  did 

are  your  pension  and  your  medal,  dear 
d  all  the  glory  of  a  great  victory.** 
rare  I  but  I  was  forgetting  that  1  On  my 
ook  twice  the  girl  you  were  when  Rebecca 
1  off.  And  there 's  good  they  are  to  give 
•ctty  room.  Talk  of  pictures  I  \Vhy,  the 
orered  with  them  !  ** 

ud  they  are  all  done  by  Mrs.  Mervyn  and 
Indeed,  dear  father  and  mother,  ever}' 
good  to  me,  and  I  am  so  constantly  fed, 
ok  I  am  much  better  than  I  was.  MLss 
it  only  brings  me  milk  three  times  a  day, 

on  my  drinking  it  We  have  much  to  be 
>r  still  in  spite  of  the  riots.** 
manner  changed  as  she  said  tliis.  It  had 
and  encouraging,  it  became  grave.  But 
s  were  not  aware  of  it.  They  saw  that 
ally  better,  and  were  thankful.     She  was, 

much  stronger,  that  Mrs.  Merv^m  medi- 
ng  her  down-stairs  ;  and  the  corporal  was 
to  wonder  how  they  could  best  convey  her 
0,  when  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  It 
oa,  who  had  a  table-cloth  across  her  arm. 
rou  arc  all  to  sup  together  just  as  you  do 
he  said,  authoritatively,  spreading  her  cloth 
ad  table  that  stood  near  £gain*8  bed. 
I  went  in  search  of  Rose,  whom  she  found 
>m  vigorously  sponging  her  face,  and  giWng 
id  sob  at  intervals.     She  could  not  stand 

ion't  be  silly !  **  she  exclaimed,  putting  her 
I  her  sister's  waist,  and  forcibly  seating  her 
»  in  their  old  arm-chair.  "  It  is  all  that 
red  Johnnes  !  There  is  father  striding 
w  stairs  as  if  he  was  bewitched,  and  mother 
wve  stairs  as  if  she  was  being  punished  ; 
ying  your  eyes  out.  I  promise  you  to  pay 
»r  it  all.  Leave  it  to  me.  He  is  afraid  of 
5 1  speak  out** 

me  go,  Edwyna ;  I  assure  you  you  know 
oat  it,**  ejaculated  the  struggling  Rose, 
ball  see  !  "  returned  Ed^^Tia,  drawing  her 
i  face  towards  her  own  rosy  one,  and  kissing 

le  had  conquered  her  emotion,  and  soon 

dwyna  because  she  would  not  communicate 

Much  as  she  loved  the  warm-hearted 

knew  her  open  nature  too  well  to  confide 

not   so  with  Egain.     When  her  parents 
Bow  had  a  long  conversation  with  her. 


which  was  painful,  but  beneficial  to  both.  She  con- 
sidered it  just  towards  Egain  to  make  her  acquainted 
^ith  this  renewed  proposal,  since  she  was  cognisant 
of  what  had  preceded  it,  as  well  as  with  her  father's 
wishes,  which  were  almost  commands.  Rose  little 
knew  what  it  cost  Egain  to  give  her  counsel 

"Miss  Rose,**  she  said,  "of  one  thing  I  am  sure. 
Rebecca  is  no  demon  but  a  man.  I  discovered  tliis 
when  ho  lifted  me  into  the  dog-cart  I  know  it  was 
the  leader  who  did  this ;  and  he  was  gentle  !  most 
gentle  !  *'  here  she  paused.  *'  You  can  keep  your 
pretty  fancies  about  the  White  Lady,  but  she  did  not 
assume  Rebecca's  form  on  Midsummer  Eve.  Had 
you  not  been  terrified,  you  would  not  yourself  credit 
so  silly  a  superstition,  which  has  been  merely  spread 
by  the  rioters  themselves,  to  make  the  weak  peasantry 
believe  tliere  is  only  one  chie^  when  there  are  many.** 
"  Yes,  Egain,  I  am  convinced  of  this  now,  and  am 
ashamed  of  my  folly,"  returned  Rose.  "But  what 
interest  can  the  Rcbeccaites  have  in  my  marrying 
Alfred  Johnnes  ?  " 

"That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,"  replied 
Egain,  her  face  suddenly  flushing.  "  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  cannot  at  least,  try  to  love  him,  and 
so  o))cy  your  father  ?  Do  not  think  of  me,  or  of  any 
words  that  passed  between  him  and  me  years  ago. 
AVhen  they  slipped  from  me  to  you,  I  little  thought 
he  would  have  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  you. 
He  has  ceased  to  care  for  me ;  and  yet — but  our 
positions  are  so  different — and,  besides,  he  is  not  a 
good  man.  Perhaps  you  nmy  help  to  make  him  so, 
though  we  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  It 
1  is  greatly  complicated." 

I  "  Tl»e  question  with  me  is,  whether  threats  ought 
to  have  tlic  force  to  make  me  do  what  I  know  to  be 
VTong,"  said  Rose.  "I  desire  to  obey  my  father; 
but  should  I  not  be  disobepng  a  higher  power  if  I 
proniisetl  what  my  heart  knows  to  be  false  ?  " 

"  I  tliink  so,"  answered  Egain,  reflectively.  "  But, 
oh,  dear  Miss  Rose,  I  am  not  the  person  to  ask.  I 
fancied  I  had  crushed  out  self  during  my  long  illness; 
but  since  I  have  been  here,  and  feel  so  much  better, 
the  old  enemy  returns.  And  I  have  prayed,  and 
struggled,  and  fought  against  it,  as  surely  never 
woman  did  before." 

Egain  clasped  her  hands ;  and,  as  if  with  some 
sudden  thought  of  the  past,  memory  brought  a  flood 
of  recollections,  she  cried  out  'with  a  voice  half 
passion,  Imlf  tenderness,  "And,  oh,  how  he  loved 
me  !  how  he  loved  me  ! " 

Rose  had  never  heard  thus  much  before,  never 
seen  her  so  excited,  so  handsome.  Her  fine  face 
kindled  into  youth  and  health,  and  a  wonderful 
smile  spread  over  it  But  this  ecstasy  of  memory 
soon  subsided ;  and,  covering  her  gleaming  eyes  witli 
her  hands,  she  said,  excitedly,  "  May  he  repent  and 
be  forgiven  I  Pray  for  him — for  me  ! " 
"  Did  you  quarrel,  Egain  ?  " 

"  Aye,  we  were  always  quarrelling  and  making  up. 
Father  and  mother  used  to  laugh  at  us,  not  knowing 
all.     I  am  thankful  that,  in  their  innocence,  and 
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lookin;:  on  us  Uf?  almost  children,  they  never 
knew.'* 

"  You  were  engajreil,  K^'iiin  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  ])runiUed,  um\  incant  tv  marry  me. 
But  first  one  girl,  then  anotlier,  r;nne  in  <inr  way. 
Now  it  was  some  one  in  his  own  rank,  or  even  >u|.ierior 
to  him  ;  and  now  in  :i  position  inferior  to  miiu;.  Thr 
Uust  was  tlie  Freiicli  nurse-maifl  at  Manorsant 
Viri^inie  thev  call  her.     I  don't  think  anv  one  hut 

^  ^  ft 

myseU  suspecteil  this,  hut  1  am  ufraic!  my  wits  were 
sharjMjned  hy  jealousy.  She  was  alNnit  my  a;,'o,  ami 
handsomer  than  1,  and  I  s;iw  tliem  to^^ther  more 
than  (»nce.  I  altered  to  break  oti'  with  him,  hut  lie 
refused.  Afterwards  he  was  somi'timi^s  kin<l,  some- 
times cold  ;  and  then  came  my  h»ng  illness.  Tiianks 
to  tliat  and  dear  Mr.  Kdwardes,  and,  ahove  all,  the 
workings  of  the  divine  luve  in  my  mmiI,  I  Iiojk;  1 
Kiiw  myself  and  him  in  the  true  li^^ht.  I  -wrote  ti» 
him,  and  freed  him  ;  hut,  oh,  Mis.s  Hose,  the  ])rayers. 


I 


E;:ain  startled  and  turned  pale  as  hIic  answered. 
"  That  was  our  hwt  meeting.  I  was  reproaching 
him,  perhaps  tou  violently,  for  his  conduct.  I  had  a 
reaily  tongue  in  those  days.  He  was  irritated  into 
passion,  and  vowed  he  would  throw  me  into  the  lake 
if  1  exasperated  him  any  m«>re.  We  have  all  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  way  <»f  words.  Miss  Hose.  Hail 
1  In^en  les,»»  excited  he  would  have  been  less  violent, 
lie  seized  me  hy  the  arm  when  I  asked  hiui  some 
n  KM -king  question  alKuit  the  Freuchwoman,  and  at 
that  nifiment  »Silly  Shanno  appeared.  1  fled,  and  I 
dare  say  she  fancied  he  had  actually  pushed  me  into 
the  lake,  for  we  .stood  on  its  brink.  It  was  nearly 
dark,  and  my  terror  and  agitation  were  so  great,  that 
when  I  reached  home  I  fainted.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  my  illnesfei,  and  he  knew  it  I  think  it 
steadied  him  for  a  time.  At  any  rate,  as  yon  know, 
he  afterwards  went  away  to  sec  the  world,  as  he  said  ; 
and  when  he  retunied  you  were  grown  up,  and  he 
the  agony,  the  tears  it  co.st  me  I    1  have  never  s|K>keu  I  tm^k  tlii-s  fancy  for  you.     I  do  not  wonder ;  and  if 


to  him  since.  I5ut  he  has  often  caused  me  great  ]iaiu 
of  mind  by  asking  for  me  of  my  jmrents,  and  even 
glancing  in  uiK>n  me.  1  need  not  sjiy  what  it  ha.^ 
cost  me  to  see  him  jmrsuing  you  :  and  to  feel  certain 
that  now,  at  lca.st,  his  at)ecti(»ns  are  fixed,  and  that 
on  one  who  by  repulsing  him  is  sure  to  reUiiu  him.*' 

Egain  paused,  ami  Ur»se,  whose  symi>athy  and 
indignation  were  equally  aroused,  siiid,  "  What  tlid 
Silly  Shanno  mean  by  asking  him  what  he  had  done 
with  you  after  he  i»u*?hed  you  into  the  lake  ? " 


only  he  were  worthy  of  you,  I  might — but,  oh,  dar- 
ling Miss  Kose,  ask  me  no  more  !  For  pity's  sake, 
ask  me  no  more  I  " 

Kgain  gjive  way  to  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  weep- 
ing. This  was  so  unusual  that  Kosc  was  f lightened. 
She  sioihI  silently  by  her  side  for  a  few  moments. 
then  said,  qui(?tly,  but  decide<lly,  "Be  comforteti, 
dear  Kgain.  Knowing  what  I  do,  neither  tlireats 
nor  entreaties  shall  induce  me  to  accept  Mr.  Alfred 
Johnnes.''  (To  be  cvntinued.) 


LES   ASILES    DE    LAFOllCE. 

liY   THK   i:i:V.    THOMAS   SCOTT,    M.A.,    VICAK   OF    WKST   HAM. 


J  HEN  an  old  friend  a^jked  inc  to  go 
with  liim,  last  Ea.ster,  for  a  fort- 
night *.s  run  in  the  south  of  France, 
it  w-as  impossible  for  a  tired 
clergyman  like  me  to  .say  no. 
He  jmijKJsed  making  for  liordeaux,  ji.s  ho  was 
anxious  to  see  ^I.  ]>ost's  Asiles  dc  Laforee,  at  no 
great  distance  from  that  city.  In  my  heart  I 
should  have  prefeiTcd  some  other  route  which 
would  promise  greater  variety  of  objects  of  in- 
terest, and  r  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  shared  my 
friend's  eagerness  to  visit  Laforce.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  trip  proved  unusually  interesting,  and  the 
sight  of  Les  Asiles  alone  was  worth  a  journey 
twice  as  long.  We  saw  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens 
and  Beauvais  on  our  way  to  Paris,  with  those  of 
Chartres  and  Orleans  (a  strange  contrast),  and  of 
Tours  and  Bordeaux  afterwards.  The  peaceful 
beauty  of  a  Sunday  at  Versailles,  in  all  the 
freshest  green  of  spring,  where  we  had  ever}'- 
thing  almost  to  ourselves,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
forgotten.  And  as  to  the  ch^iteaux  which 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  they 
drove  us  nearly  wild  with  delight — Chambord, 
and  Blois,  and  Amboise,  and  Chenonceaux,  and 


Loches,  redolent  of  Francis  I.,  and  Cathaiine  u- 
Medicis,  and  the  Guises,  and  Louis  XL      lluw  i> 
it  that  thev  are  so  little  known  ?      Vet,  after  ;i:i. 
still   n}ore   interesting   was   Mettray,   wlaii"   «'^<.".' 
lads,  c(»nvicted  pri.stjnei's  once,  are  now  learni: .: 
honest  trades,  without  a  hedge  or  a  polioeniini  *»  ■ 
keep  them  in —  as  happy  and  busy  as  the  da\   i-^ 
long.      Pa-st  Poitiers  and  Angouleme,  our  way  -oii 
through  the  finest  vineyards  in  Kurc»]H-  (inur  uil 
in  the  i)osscssion  of  the  Knglish),  to  the  capital  i-x 
the  wine  district,  and  the  chief  port  of  wc-ion  -»- 
Fnince — Ikndeaux. 

We  had  written  to  ^I.  B(»st  (to  wlu^m  we  luit:^ 
letters  of  introduction),  and  proiK)scd  to  sj Kind  tL*=^ 
Thursday  in  seeing  Les  Asile*     He  could  nut  rt*  — 
ceive  us  till  two  days  later,  and  then  insisted  ok^^ 
our   taking  up   our  quarters  at  his  house  fn>in-^* 
Saturday  till  Tuesday.     We  could  not  decline  hi  s^ 
kind  invitation,  but  had  seen  all  we  cared  to  se^^ 
at  Bordeaux ;  so  to  Arcachon,  on  the  edge  of  Le-^ 
Landes,  we  went,  to  while  away  the  time.     Arc*"^ 
chon  is  a  French  Bournemouth — all  \illas  an<^ 
pines — on  an  almost  landlocked   inlet  from  tl»^5 
Bay  of  Biscay,  seventy  mUes  round,  famous  fcy^ 
its  oyster  nurseries.     As  pretty  a  place  as  need  \>^ 


LES  ASILES  DE  LAFORCE. 


;aclion  ;  and  in  amnmer  it  is  gay  with 
ions  population  of  15,000  bathers,  who 
iiut  half  their  time  in  the  water. 
.•  it  was  Saturday  afternoon ;  and  the 
trains  (it  is  wonderful  how  slow  a  French 
be  if  it  trv),  carried  ua  by  Libourne 
■tir  Edward  L),  up  the  pleasant  valley 
■rdogne,  to  a  station  with  the  unpro- 
nanie,  Prignurieux.  A  carriage  was 
r  us,  and  took  us  to  M.  Boat's  pretty 

t  day  was  Sunday,  and  after  service  in 
eliurch  where  31.  Boat's  assistant,  a 
Adolpli  Monod,  preached,  we  went  to 
Le-iAsilcd.LaFamille.  Alarge.plcaaant 
«;  it  is,  standing  in  a  pretty  gawlen. 
■  ninety  girLs  most  of  tlicni  oqihans, 
:ew  had  one  parent  aurviving.  They 
very  picture  of  happincsa  Some  were 
ider  the  shady  trees  in  the  garden ; 
e  walking,  two  or  three  together,  with 
round  each  other,  as  girls  love  to  do. 
ne  mnning  up  at  the  first  sight  of  it. 
share  the  good  man's  smile."  At  our 
we  saw  them  at  school  and  in  their 
.  Every  care  Is  taken  to  fit  them  for 
sir  own  living    Many  of  the  former  in- 


matea  are  now  in  England  na  aen-ants,  and  some 
even  fta  nursery  governesses.  One  poor  girl,  who 
had  lost  'tn  arm,  had  been  taught  needlework  so 
well  that  she  could  make  her  own  clothea,  and  was 
just  about  to  leave  the  Home  to  help  support  her 
mother  by  dreaamaking. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  we  came  to  another 
house,  as  home-like  in  its  appearance  as  La 
FaittiUe,  and  with  an  equally  pleasont  garden. 
Under  a  large  tree — audi  as  I  had  never  seen 
before — all  covered  with  pink  blossoms  growing 
along  the  branchea  with  almost  no  stalks,  were 
a  number  of  wheel-chairs.  We  snon  found  wtiy 
these  were  needed.  The  name  of  tliLs  house  was 
Hel/iesda.  It  was  rightly  named,  for  it  contained 
"  a  great  number  of  impotent  folk."  They  were 
all  "  incurables."  There  were  imbecilea,  too,  and 
idiots.  In  all  there  were  102  women  and 
girla. 

Some  were  quite  bed-ridden,  some  blind,  nearly 
all  more  or  less  deformed  in  limb  or  in  head,  and, 
as  old  Fuller  says,  "their  heads  sometimes  so 
little  that  tiiere  was  no  room  for  wit,  sometimes 
so  long  that  there  was  no  wit  for  bo  much  room." 
Here  was  n  girl  from  among  the  Waldensea.  Here 
was  a  pretty  child  of  13,  the  daughter  of  a  Hun- 
garian countess,  once  rich,  but  suddenly  left  a 
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widow  tlirough  her  husband  committing  suicide 
in  consequence  of  bankruptcy.  The  dear  child 
was  blind,  imbecile,  and  scarcely  able  to  say  a 
single  word  articulately. 

In  this  same  room  we  saw  next  day  a  sweet 
little  girl  of  nine  or  ten  who  had  had  some 
strange  and  horrible  disease,  through  which  both 
her  hands  had  dropped  off  at  the  wrists.  She 
had  nothing  left  but  the  bare  stumps,  and  yet 
with  these  she  was  making  a  pair  of  worsted- 
work  slippers  of  a  rather  intricate  pattern. 
Though  I  stood  and  watched  her,  I  could  not 
make  out  how  she  persuaded  the  needle  to  go 
into  the  right  holes  in  the  canvas,  but  she  did. 
The  presence  of  M.  Bost  acted  on  them  like  a 
charm.  They  came  crowding  up  to  him  to  shake 
hands,  and  to  greet  him  with  their  very  best 
attempts  at  a  smile.  And  when  he  proposed 
that  they  should  sing,  and  himself  sat  do\^'n  at 
the  harmonium,  I  thought  that  I  could  under- 
stand how  at  the  sound  of  David's  harp  the  evil 
spirit  departed  from  SauL 

But  it  is  time  that  we  go  a  little  further  on,  to 
Ehen-ezer,  Far,  very  far  more  distressing  was 
the  sight  hero  than  at  Betheadcu  Here  are  fifty 
patients,  young  and  old,  who,  besides  other  mis- 
fortunes, are  epileptic.  It  wanted  some  strength 
of  nerve  to  stay  in  the  rooms  with  them,  for  one 
and  another  would  fall  on  the  ground,  and  almost 
"  wallow,  foaming."  Poor  things  !  Here  was 
a  child  of  fourteen,  the  daughter  of  an  excellent 
French  missionary  among  the  Basutos,  quite 
blind,  almost  dumb,  paralysed,  and  epileptic. 
Near  her  stood  an  imbecile  woman,  who  spends 
her  whole  time,  entirely  of  her  own  accord,  in 
looking  after  her.  Her  affection  was  most  touch- 
ing. A  few  days  before,  the  poor  woman  had 
had  some  cakes  given  her,  every  one  of  which  she 
at  once  brought  to  her  poor  blind  friend.  And 
when  M.  Bost  once  gave  her  a  «ow,  she  fell  down 
three  times  in  her  hurry  to  reach  her  friend, 
to  give  it  her.  I  was  much  touched  by  happen- 
ing to  observe  a  poor  woman,  epileptic,  blind, 
and  with  only  a  ray  of  intellect  left,  lift  up  her 
hands,  and  say,  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  "  0 
mon  ji^e,  je  te  vois.'^ 

Near  to  Eben-tzer  was  a  new  home.  La  Miseri- 
corddy  destined  to  receive  the  very  worst  of  the 
imbecile  and  epileptic  cases.  It  was  oi)ened  a 
few  days  after  our  visit. 

On  Monday  morning  we  drove  with  M.  and 
Madame  Bost  a  couple  of  miles  further  away,  to 
yet  another  asylum.  This  was  for  imbecile  men 
and  boys,  and  was  called  Sileam,  There  were  81 
inmates,  some  of  them  mere  parodies  on  human 
nature.  Here  was  a  poor  creature  wandering 
about  the  garden,  looking  almost  like  a  wild  beast 
The  only  way  to  keep  him  quiet  was  by  letting 
him  have  his  mouth  always  filled  with  bread. 
Here  was  a  young  man,  son  of  one  of  the  first 
officers  in  the  French  army,  once  clever  and  just 


about  to  take  his  degree,  when  typhus  fe?a 
brought  him  to  almost  complete  idioqr.  Heic 
was  a  most  touching  case :  it  was  a  man,  audi  i 
creature  !  all  his  limbs  twisted  and  deformed,  not 
able  to  keep  arms  or  legs  quiet  for  a  moment, 
unable  to  speak  articulately,  and,  to  all  appeanmoe 
a  confirmed  idiot  He  is  an  idiot  on  most  points, 
but'  he  has  been  made  to  understand  that  Jesus 
died  for  him.  By  the  most  uncouth  gestures  and 
sounds  he  made  us  comprehend  that  he  knew  that 
his  Lord  wore  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  that  Hk 
hands  and  feet  were  pierced,  and  that  he  hagd 
himself  to  go  to  heaven. 

Monday  morning  is  the  time  when  H,  ui 
Madame  Bost  meet  the  directeurs  and  directaea^ 
and  receive  a  report  from  each  Asile.  We  ind 
present  at  the  meeting.  After  a  prayer  had  beei 
offered  and  a  chapter  read,  and  a  few  kind  mtk 
spoken,  in  which  "  les  deux  amis  Anglais  "  wen 
not  forgotten,  business  was  proceeded  with. 
'^  La  Famiile  had  been  visited  by  the  Goven- 
ment  inspector."  "  At  Ehenrtzer  they  had  had  a 
sad  week.  One  of  their  best  loved  inmates  had 
suddenly  died  during  a  crise.  In  the  course  of 
the  week  the  patients  had  had  1 19  fits  in  thedaj, 
and  109  at  night"     And  so  on. 

A  short  visit  to  Bethely  the  home  for  epileptic 
boya,  followed.  They  do  nearly  all  the  woikii 
the  large  garden  and  in  the  laundiy.  They  abo 
make  beautiful  baskets,  which  the  girls  in  Xc 
FamUle  line  with  silk,  and  which  meet,  as  thej 
deserve,  with  a  ready  sale. 

It  was  here  that  in  going  through  the  *'dor- 
toirs  "  (the  sleeping-rooms) — which  are  models  of 
cleanliness  and  good  ventilation — we  noticed  a 
small  bedroom  very  prettily,  and  even  expensively 
furnished.  ^L  Bost  noticed  our  look  of  surprise^ 
and  ex])lained  all  A  gentleman  and  lady  had  pot 
their  idiot  son,  whom  they  tenderly  loved,  under 
his  cara  They  wished  to  visit  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  obtained  permission  to  fit  up  a  room  for 
their  own  use.  They  came  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  very  night  the  poor  lad  died.  The  room  had 
not  yet  been  unfurnished. 

From  Bethel  we  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bet/usda,  to  see  Le  Bepos,  This  is  a  charming 
house,  with  a  fine  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Dordogne.  It  is  a  home  for  worn-out  gover- 
nesses. Not  far  off  is  another  home,  of  a  humbkr 
kind.  La  Betraite,  for  old  women-servanta  Thv 
completes  the  series  of  Les  Asiles  de  Laforca 

Ail  these  wonderful  institutions — ^whidi  I 
should  state  are  for  Protestants  only — ^have 
gradually  grown  up  in  the  coarse  of  yetf* 
around  M.  Bost  He  is  himself  the  veiy  model 
of  a  philanthropist ;  full  of  common  sense^  an  ad^ 
mirable  man  of  business,  genial  in  manner,  ofv- 
fiowing  with  a  manly  sympathy,  which  attncb 
not  only  every  patient  to  him,  but  also  ereiy  dog 
and  cat  about  the  place.  The  directrioes  tnd 
nurses  would,  I  believe,  die  for  him,  if  called  on 
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baa  Yet  the  most  striking  feature  in  his 
racier  is  the  bright  religious  tone  which  per- 
68  aQ  he  says  and  does.  I  dare  say  no  more 
(adame  Best  than  that  she  is  worthy  of  her 
band,  and  is  ahnost  as  much  idolised  in  Les 
£8  as  M.  Best  himself. 

t  is  always  satisfactory  to  have  outside  testi- 
ly to  the  character  and  value  of  any  charitable 


institution.  The  world  is  a  severe  critic ;  and  if 
its  judgment  be  favourable,  friends  and  supporters 
may  rest  assured  that  the  management  is  good. 
Not  long  ago  the  French  Government  offereda  prize 
to  the  best  work  of  philanthropy  in  France.  The 
prize  was  awarded  to  Les  Asiles  de  Laforce,  though 
it  was  at  a  manifest  disadvantage,  from  not  being 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution. 
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HE  wind  blew  fresh  across  tlie  low  sandy 
plain,  and  the  waves  rolled  on  with  a 
deep  mournful  sound  over  the  rough 
shingly  beach,  as  two  little  girls  climbed 
Iiand  in  hand  down  a  nigged  path  which 
led  to  the  sea-shore. 

"  I  wonder  why  Charlie  is  so  late  ? " 

said  Constance;  "he  promised  to  meet 

Bat  perhaps  he  lias  forgotten  all  ahout  it.'* 

Dh,  don't  let  us  wait  for  him  any  longer,  Connie!" 

I  little  Inda  ;  "  the  wind  is  howling  frightfully, 

the  waves  moaning    so  dismally.      Do  come 

e!" 

was  not  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  make  way 
ut  the  storm,  as  they  turned  to  ascend  tlie  steep 
leading  towards  the  cHfe,  and  Inda  had  to  stop 
«1  timee  and  take  breath. 

ifigfat  we  not  rest  a  few  minutes  at  the  Piices' 
ge?"  she  gasped.  "  I'm  so  tired." 
JTes,  and  we  can  ask  for  the  sick  man  too. 
ima  would  like  to  hear  how  he  is  this  evening." 
I  they  neored  the  fisherman's  cottage,  a  girl  ap- 
id  at  the  door,  looking  with  an  anxious  face  up 
lown  the  pathway. 

Vnnie,  how  is  your  father  ?  "  asked  Constance. 
)h,  miss,  he 's  very  bad  this  evening.  Mother 's 
to  the  village  for  medicine,  and  slie  told  me  to 
I  everything  while  she  was  away.  Father  called 
o  gK  him  a  drink.  I  left  little  Bobby  out  here 
tng;  and  when  I  came  back  to  see  after  him  he 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Oh,  what  will  mother 
rhen  she  comes  home  !  and  I  can't  leave  father 
arch  for  the  poor  child !" 

>Hildn't  we  go  and  look  for  him,  Inda,  and  bring 
back  to  Annie  ?  " 

[  'd  like  to  find  Bobby,**  replied  the  child,  gazing 
ith  frightened  eyes  into  her  sister's  face,  "  and 
trj  not  to  mind  the  storm." 
Dh,  Ifias  Constance!"  cried  Annie,  "it's  very 
of  yoa  indeed,  miss,  and  I  hope  Bobby  11  be 
safe  before  mother  comes  home.  She'd  be  so 
ed  if  the  mined  him.** 

Sfea,  yes,  we  11  do  onr  best,"  shouted  Constance, 
ley  tamed  into  the  cliff  path.  "  Now  then,  Inda, 
18  search  well  behind  these  rocks  and  great 
is ;  he  mi^t  be  hiding  somewhere  about  here." 
It  though  the  two  girls  spent  a  long  time  hunting 
r  Dook  and  comer  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ottage^  Bobl^  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 


"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  dowTi  to  the  shore,  Inda," 
said  Constance,  when,  weary  of  their  unavailing 
search,  they  stood  still  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock  to 
talk  the  matter  over.  "  I  often  saw  him  playing 
there  near  Ids  father's  fishing-boat.  Let  us  climb 
to  the  top  of  this  rock,  and  we'll  have  a  good 
view  of  the  entire  beach.  Yes,  there's  the  boat 
hauled  up  on  the  strand  liigh  and  dry.  It 's  turned 
upside  down,  too.  I  suppose  they  've  been  mending 
it  while  Ned  Price  was  ilL  Bobby  may  be  liiding  at 
the  other  side,  or  he  may  have  crept  under  for 
shelter." 

"  Oh  no,  Connie,  I  can  see  all  round  tlie  boat,  and 
it 's  lying  quite  flat  down  on  the  strand ;  there  would 
be  no  room  for  any  one  to  creep  under."  Again  tliey 
strained  their  eyes  over  the  wide  stretch  of  rougli 
sea-beach,  but  all  was  lonely  and  desolate ;  no  object 
to  be  seen  but  the  up-tumed  boat,  no  sound  to  be 
heard  but  the  roar  of  wind  and  waves. 

"Come  home,  Connie,"  said  Inda,  as  she  clung 
closer  to  her  sister's  side.  "  The  storm  is  growing 
worse  every  moment.  We  can't  find  poor  little 
Bobby,  and  mamma  will  be  uneasy  at  our  being  out 
so  late." 

"  No,  no,  she  will  suppose  we  are  with  Charlie  all 
this  time  ;  but  tliink  how  imhappy  poor  Bobby's 
mother  will  be  when  she  comes  back  and  fmds  him 
gone.  Inda,  I  '11  go  down  to  the  boat  by  myself,  and 
you  can  stay  under  shelter  of  this  rock." 

"  Oh,  Connie,  please  don't  leave  me  alone  !  I  'm 
so  afraid ! " 

"Nothing  will  happen  to  you.  I  won't  be  long  away; 
but  indeed  I  cannot  go  home  without  making  sure 
about  the  poor  little  fellow."  And  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  Constance  set  off  quickly  towards  the 
beach.  Wild  indeed,  and  very  lonesome  it  was,  as 
she  battled  bravely  against  the  wind,  while  the  waves 
dashed  furiously  in,  making  rapid  strides  across  the 
strand.  Inda's  first  feeling  was  anger  as  she  stood 
beside  the  sheltering  rock,  watching  her  sister  descend 
the  steep  path  which  led  to  the  sandy  plain  beneath. 
It  seemed  so  cruel  to  leave  her  alone  in  this  desolate 
place,  and  in  such  a  dreadful  storm ;  but  at  length, 
crouching  under  a  projecting  shelf  of  rock,  she  gave 
way  to  her  feelings  in  a  burst  of  sobs  and  tears. 
After  a  while  the  child  grew  calmer,  and  ventured  to 
look  out  from  her  refuge.  Time  passed  on,  and  the 
child  became  very  anxious  for  her  sister's  return, 
when,  during  a  sudden  lull  of  the  storm,  her  ear 
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caught  tlic  HOund  of  an  approaching  footstep.  Indas 
heart  bounded  with  joy,  and  peeping  from  her  Iiiding- 
]>lace,  she  saw — not  ConAtance,  as  she  had  at  first 
lioped,  but  a  tall  manly  figure  rapidly  descending  the 
cliff-path. 

"  Charlie  !  oh,  dear  Charlie  !  I  'm  so  glad  you 
have  come  ! ''  she  exclaimed,  as,  dartin;;  from  her 
refuge,  slie  laid  her  hand  on  )ier  brotlicr'^  arm. 

"Where  have  you  dropped  from,  little  one? 
^^otller*s  uneasy  at  your  being  out  so  hite  this 
stormy  evening.  She  sent  me  to  look  for  you." 
Have  you  lieen  at  home,  Charlie  ? " 
Oh  yes ;  when  I  did  not  find  you  at  the  appointed 
place,  I  was  sure,  as  the  sky  looked  so  stormy,  that 
you  had  not  ventured  out,  and  went  liome  as  fast  as 
I  could,     lint  where 's  Connie  ?  " 

Then  Inda  g:ivo  an  account  of  all  their  adventures, 
and  told  how  her  sister  had  gone  to  the  beach  in 
search  of  IJobbv. 

**  Perha{)S  the  child  has  taken  refuge  under  that 
old  boat  I  saw  lying  bottom  upwanl  on  the  strand," 
suggested  Charlie. 

"  That  s  his  father's  fisliing-boat ;  but  there  was 
no  room  for  him  to  creep  in." 

•*  Oh  yes,  plenty  for  such  a  little  fellow.  As  I 
passed  a  c<Mip!c  of  hours  ago  I  obser\'ed  it  wa<« 
prf>ppe<l  up  at  one  end  for  repairs." 

**  If  you  stand  on  this  height,  Charlie,  you  will  see 
it  is  (piite  flat  down  on  the  straml." 

**  Well,  the  storm  may  have  blo^Ti  away  the  sup- 
pi  )rtH,  and  if  the  child  is  there  he  nmst  be  caught  in 
a  trap." 

**  Oh,  nm  then,  and  see  what  you  can  do !  Connie 
will  not  be  a])Ie  to  raise  that  heavy  Inrnt.  I M  like  to 
go  too,  but  it  would  only  delay  you." 

"  Won't  vou  bo  afniid  to  stav  here  alone,  now  when 
it 's  growing  dark  ? " 

*'  No,  I  'U  go  Iwick  to  my  rock,  nothing  will  harm 
mo  tlien\" 

*'  No  time  to  ])e  hwt  indeed,"  crie<l  the  boy,  as, 
turning  tlie  corner  of  a  cliir,  he  saw  the  great  waves 
flashing  stea«lily  on  towards  the  stranded  l)oat. 

At  this  nioinont  Con8t.ance  came  rushing  up, 
broathlcjts  and  excited,  her  hat  hanging  l)ohind,  and 
her  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  *'  Charlie,"  she 
gaspetl,  ".<turely  (Joil  has  sent  you  at  this  moment!  I 
was  running  to  hwk  for  help.  Come,  or  it  may  be 
too  late.     He  is  under  the  boat^" 

'*  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

**  Ves,  I  heard  him  crj',  ami  the  waves  are  dashing 
in  so  fast  I " 

Cliariio  ran  on,  followeil  bv  his  sister,  and  sixm 
they  «'«)uld  distinguish  the  piteous  cries  of  the 
fright ene«l  child,  as  wave  after  wave  forced  their 
way  into  his  refuge,  formed,  alas !  only  on  the 
"sinking  sand.**  Exerting  all  his  strength,  Charlie 
at  length  su(*ceoded  in  raising  one  end  of  the  boat 
sutlieiently  to  allow  Constance  to  draw  out  the 
trembling  ]l4»bhy  from  his  dark  prison  ;  then,  hurry- 
ing up  the  path,  they  found  Inila  standing  l)oside 
Iier  rock,  waiting  in   anxious  expectation  for  their 


return.  As  soon  as  they  could  prevail  upon  the 
little  fellow  to  answer  questionfl,  he  said,  betireen 
his  sobs—  "Bobby  ran  away  from  the  wind,  and  foand 
a  berth  for  himself  under  father's  boat  He  vai 
looking  for  little  fish  among  the  sand  and  itoDci, 
when  the  roof  fell  down  over  his  head,  and  it  wai 
ver\'  dark.  Then  Bobby  was  frightened,  and  Ite 
cried  loud,  and  called  to  mother  or  Annie  to  let  bin 
out ;  but  no  one  minded,  and  after  a  long  while  tbe 
water  came  in  and  nearly  covered  him  np." 

"Let  us  take  the  poor  child  home  at  ono^'saud 
Constance ;  his  friends  will  be  very  unhappy  aboathim." 

Presently  the  party  arrived  at  the  Meet*  eottage; 
and  Bobby,  who  had  been  carried  op  the  UU  m 
Charlie  s  strong  arms,  was  restored  to  his  moChfr. 
whose  anxiety  was  the  greater  that  she  eonld  mi 
leave  her  husband's  bed-side  to  join  in  the  wmak  for 
her  missing  darling.  Annie  had  been  oat  BHiki«« 
inquiries  amongst  the  neighbonra  ever  maot  her 
mother's  return,  but  had  now  come  bock  dinpponted 
and  wear^%  having  heard  no  tidings  of  her  little 
brother.  Great  indeed  was  the  joy  at  hia  mIb  nio; 
and  when  the  story  of  his  wonderful 
related,  the  mother  cotuld  only  dasp  him 
breast,  and  thank  God  S^ his  preeervation  fnMiiMk 
a  terrible  danger. 

"  Look ! "  said  Inda,  when  they  had  left  the  eott^^ 
and  were  making  their  way  home  along  the  h^dH 
]>ath,"the  strand  is  quite  covered  with  water^ndtei 
drifting  out  to  sea,  goes  the  very  beat  uidv  vUek 
Bobbv  had  nmde  his  berth."  8.  T.  A  & 
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64.  What  four  things  were  required  to  be  ohMfed 
bv  everv  Nazarite  ? 

65.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewi^ipHb 
of  "  Aaron  s  rod  tliat  budded."  To  what  erwtiM 
he  refer  ? 

66.  Of  what  king  is  it  recorded  that  "  Then  « 
none  unto  him  for  wickedness  ?  " 

67.  Simon,  a  C>Tcnian,  is  mentioned  as  banc 
the  cross  after  Jesus.  Of  what  memhen  of  Ui 
family  have  we  any  record  afterwarda  in  tk 
Epistles  ? 

68.  On  what  mountain  did  our  hie— ed  hstS* 
transtiguration  take  place  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAOB  ML 

53.  A  cargo  of  wheat  (Acts  xxyIL  88).        .  i 

54.  Joshua,  where  he  says,  "Your  fatheia 
the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  timey  aialh  .1M 
the  father  of  Abraham  and  the  father  of  NiAdi;ii' 
they  ser\-e<l  other  gods  (Josh.  xxiv.  2). 

55.  Vtoui  the  Creation  till  the  death  of  JoBqihi> 
periixl  of  about  2,369  years. 

56.  It  was  not  to  be  eaten  with  the  blood  (G* 
ix.  4.) 

57.  At  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  for  «t 
read,  "He  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it 
rained  not  u]Hm  the  earth  for  the  space  of  three  tmii 
and  six  months  **  (James  v.  17). 


THE  QTJITER. 


UNDER  THE  SNOW. 


(be  now,  under  the  mow, 

iber  the  Ucmwhiu  we  lore  m  well, 

nae  and  kingcup,  and  bonnjr  blne-beU, 


Under  the  anow,  under  the  snow, 

Daisy  and  violet  hare  fonnd  a  retreat. 
Old  winter  may  bnffet,  old  winter  may  bed 

They  feel  not  hit  cnielest  blow. 
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Under  the  snow,  under  the  snow, 

Jenny  and  Johnny  have  gone  to  their  rest ; 
Acliing  eyes  look  on  a  tenantless  nest, 

And  picture  the  not  long  ago. 

Over  the  snow,  over  the  snow. 

The  sweet  voice  of  spring  shall  echo  again  ; 

And  gladness  awake  by  hill  and  by  plain 
The  western  wind  murmuring  low, 

^Murmuring  musical,  low ; 

The  primrose  and  daisy  their  summons  shall  bear, 


'       And  clad  in  new  glories  once  more  rc-appcar 
'  From  under  the  snow,  under  the  snow. 

!  From  under  the  snow,  under  the  snow, 
i       In  beauty  and  brightness  upspringing  once  more, 
Wooing  the  love  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
And  setting  the  whole  earth  aglow. 

But  Jenny  and  Johnny — ah,  no  ! 

They  will  never  return,  dear  blossoms  of  love. 
Their  sweet  souls  now  flower  in  regions  above, 

AVhere  heavenly  asphodels  grow. 

John  G.  Watts. 


IN    THESE    LAST    DAYS. 

A  SERMON    PREACHED  ON    BOARD    H.M.S.    "  EURYDICE,"   AT  BARBADOS,    ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY,   1877,  BY 

THE   REV.    JOHN   LOVELL  ROBINSON,   RA.,   CHAPLAIN   H.M.S.   "  ROVKR." 

BEING  THE  LAST  SERMON  HEARD  BY  THE  CREW. 

**God,  who  at  sundry  limes  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  then 

last  days  spoken  imto  us  by  Hia  Son,''—HKB.  i.  1,  2. 


^^^j^^^^HE  festival  of  Christmas  is  the  first  in 
M»{lli(im  the  Christian  year;  it  places  in  the 
fore -front  the  fact  on  which  the 
whole  of  Christianity  depends — the 
fact  that  once  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  God  deigned  to  humble  Himself 
and  take  upon  Him  our  humanity,  and  that,  7iot 
to  appease  His  Father's  fury,  not  to  ward  off  any 
vindictiveness  or  retaliation  due  to  man,  7iot  to 
l>o  merely  a  "  penalty  paid,"  for  sin  committed, 
l)ut  to  enable  us  men  to  present  ourselves  a  living 
sacrifice  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God. 

The  sacrifices  of  old  time  were  an  expression 
t>f  the  feeling  of  un worthiness.  But  prophets 
ill  111  psalmists  had  themselves  felt  that  no 
jsacrifice  was  perfect  which  did  not  reach  the 
conscience  :  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
l\uxnbly  with  thy  Grod  ?  "  "The  sacrifices  of  God 
are  a  troubled  spirit ;  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise.  "  "  Lo,  I 
<!ome  to  do  Thy  will  ...  by  the  which  will 
we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  alL"  No  language  could 
.mIiow  more  clearly  that  entire  surrender  to  God's 
will  is  the  only  perfect  sacrifice,  thai  is  the 
sacrifice  that  God  wishes  us  to  give.  Now  God 
^'.•nt  His  Son  to  be  both  a  sacrifice  for  sin  and 
iilsi)  an  example  of  godly  life.  Since  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  a  new  life  and  a  new 
spirit  have  come  into  our  human  life.  Once,  the 
('hri.stian  Church  teaches,  and  has  always  taught, 
till' space  between  the  Almighty  and  All-pure  God 
and  i)oor  and  sinful  men  has  been  bridged  over 
in  the  sacred  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  Tmmanuel, 
God  witli  us.  Humanity  had  tlicn  an  honour 
bestowed  on  it  which  it  can  never  again  lose,  and 
we,  as  units  of  that  humanity,  are  called  year  by 
year,  on  this  Cliristmas  Day,  to  behold  the  won- 
ders of  God's  giMco,  and,  having  realised  them,  we 


are  to  go  forth  to  our  daily  lives  with  the  sen* 
that  God  loves  us,  that  Christ  was  bom  for  ns^ 
and  that  there  is  good-wiU  towards  us  for  CTer- 
more. 

This  day,  brethren  .in  Christ,  many  a  one  hii 
gathered  round  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem— some 
honestly  unable  to  believe  that  which  tootheistt 
clear-headed  and  honest-hearted  is  the  sooice  d 
all  happiness  of  spirit ;  some  with  the  most  utter 
unbelief,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  wildest  ridi- 
cule, laughing  to  scorn  those  who  yield  assent  to 
the  sacred  lessons  of  Christinas  Day ;  some  be- 
lieving indeed  those  lessons,  because  they  bw 
been  taught  them,  but  perhaps  not  heeding  tlica 
much,  acknowledging  their  truth  with  their  lip» 
but  careless  of  their  practical  bearing;  irfA 
others,  too,  also  comparatively  few^  in  numbeii 
gather  there  with  adoring  worship  in  their  sool^ 
and  from  this  day  and  its  sacred  truths  they 
derive  a  strength  which  only  those  like-mimW 
can  at  all  understand  the  meaning  of,  and  a 
passionate  love  to  Jesus  Christ  which  controls 
their  hearts. 

The  festival  of  Christmas,  if  it  teaches  anytluB^ 
teaches  this,  that  Qod  loves  us,  and  that  therefcttj 
we  ought  to  love  Him  in  return,  and  our 
man,  who  is  loved  by  the  same  Grod ;  that 
Christ  suffered  for  us,  therefore  we  ou^^ 
ready  to  suffer  for  Him  in  return ;  that  Jem^ 
Saviour  has  foi^ven  us,  therefore  we  ou^ttol 
give  those  who  have  injured  us ;  and,  fiiMlJ^, 
sinc^  the  gladness  of  to-day  is  due  to  the  ai 
fact  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  assodwj 
with  it,  therefore  gladness  ought  to  find  an  e4*l 
in  our  hearts,  and  in  our  daily  lives  too— a » 
giving  of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  aDd4i| 
earth  a  harmless,  consistent,  useful,  generous  »j 
towards  and  among  our  shipmates  and  mes8initok| 
If  we  believe  in  our  Lord  with  the  faith  that  Hij 
asks  from  us,  our  lives  shall  be  changed — ^it  Bf  ^ 
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be  gradually,  but  no  less  surely — in  their  objects 
and  motives,  and  will  become  conformed  to  His, 
lor  we  shall  never  be  satisfied  with  our  present 
growth,  but  shall  strive  to  go  from  strength  to 
i^trength,  from  glory  to  glory,  ever  reaching  after 
[JtrfectioiL 

Do  any  of  you  cherish  anger  against  another  ? 
I'Cgive  him  on  this  Christmas  l3ay  from  your 
Liurt.  Have  you  injured  any  one?  ask  his 
furgiveness.  Are  you  careless  in  your  manner  of 
life,  or  negligent  of  plain  every-day  duties  1  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  my  brother,  and  strive  hence- 
fon^ard  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the  God-man,  who 
pleased  not  Himself. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  among  you  to 
v.km  Christmas  is  a  very  real  season  of  holy 
j^y.*  Think  of  God's  love,  and  return  to  Him 
ite  sacrifice  of  a  thankful  heart  Remember  that 
tliis  day  represents  to  us  the  beginning  of  the 
life  of  humiliation  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  The 
life  which  He  led  was  full  of  a  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness which  have  had  no  parallel;  and,  surely, 
thobe  can  be  no  right  feelings  of  joy  which  would 
allow  us  to  exult  in  the  riches  of  Cfod's  grace,  but 
Would.  lead  us  to  forget  the  trials  which  He,  our 
Lunl,  endured.  You  and  I  must  take  up  our 
truss  {latiently,  and  follow  after  Him  in  humility 
^yw,  because  it  is  not  now,  but  by-and-by,  that 
^e  shall  share  His  gloiy. 

Brethren  in  Christ,  the  power  which  works  so 
n%hti]y  in  us  is  not  the  mere  memory  of  the 
\'^  nor  is  it  the  natural  force  of  feeling,  nor 
iiifere  strength  of  will,  but  it  is  the  living  trans- 
ionuing  influence  irwTOUght  by  a  living  personal 
Climtw  He,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
^^er,  is  the  same  to  us  now  that  He  was  eighteen 
centuries  ago ;  all  that  He  has  been  to  our  fathers, 

■  Captain  Hare  and  one  of  his  officers  came  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Holy  Communion  on  board  H.M.S.  Rover 
CD  Christmas  morning. 


all  that  He  will  be  to  our  children;  the  same 
tender  sympathising  friend,  the  same  consoler, 
guide,  strength,  and  Saviour.  He  indeed  is  the 
same,  but  we  are  passing  onwards,  the  present  only 
can  we  call  our  own.  Let  us  then  live  as  men 
who  do  not  strive  to  please  ourselves.  Oh, 
brethren,  you  shall  not  repent  it  if  you  give  your 
hearts  to  Christ,  and  strive  to  live  in  newness  of 
life !  When  life's  bui*dens  press  uiK)n  you,  and 
especially  when  you  are  called  on  to  lay  down 
your  lives,  you  shall  then  be  enabled  to  lean  with 
strong  confidence  on  the  strength  and  love  of  that 
Son  by  whom  God  has  been  8j)eakiiig  to  the  world 
for  so  many  centuries,  by  whom  He  has  been 
speaking  to  you  to-day  in  your  strong  manhood, 
calling  you  by  Him  to  your  noble  destiny.  He  asks 
you  to  give  your  best  oiFering,  that  is  yourselves,  to 
your  Lord,  who  will  safely  keep  what  you  commit 
to  Him.  May  that  Son,  of  whom  in  old  time  the 
fathers  had  only  dim  intimations,  but  who  is 
brought  very  near  to  us  by  His  Incarnation,  be 
evennore  your  supi)ort  and  the  acknowledged 
source  of  all  your  spiritual  strength,  your  con- 
fidence, and  joy,  and  peace,  alike  in  the  days  of 
youth  and  manhood  (when  so  many  other  things 
tend  to  draw  aside  your  hearts  from  the  unsieen 
world),  and  in  old  age,  when  life  is  something  to  be 
looked  back  on  ;  and  when  too  you  pass  into  the 
presence  of  God,  who  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  own  only  and  well-beloved  Son,  that 
whoever  believeth  in  Him — in  a  real,  practical, 
personal,  loving,  adoring  sense,  should  not  perish, 
but  should  have  everlasting  life.  **  I  came,"  our 
Lord  said,  "  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly ; "  and  yet  He 
had  occasion  to  add,  sorrowfully,  "  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life.'  Brethren 
in  Christ,  would  He  not  have  the  same  also  to  say 
of  some  in  this  ship,  that  thev  are  unvAllinff  to 
I  come  to  Him] 
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ni.-ORPHAN   HOMES. 


[HE  claim  of  orphan  or  entirely  help- 
less children  to  the  compassion  and 
succour  of  others  was  one  of  the 
first  which  charity  fuUy  recognised. 
To  the  Roman  emperor  Trajan,  who 
soUied  his  many  great  qualities  by  permitting  a 
persecution  of  the  early  Christians,  must  be 
conceded  the  honour  of  first  organising  this 
succour.  Pliny's  panegyric  recites  as  one  of  his 
good  deeds  that  he  had  caused  upwards  of  5,000 
free  bom  children  to  be  sought  out  and  educated. 
Orjjhan  houses  are  first  mentioned  in  the  famous 
laws  of  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East;  and  in 
^  capital,  Byzantium,  these  institutions  were 
kid  of  such  importance  that  members  of  the 


imperial  family  held  ofl5ces  in  their  inspection  and 


management. 


Through  the  middle  ages  few  Continental  cities 
were  entirely  without  some  establishment  for  the 
shelter  of  destitute  children.  Such  children  were 
not  necessarily  orphans ;  they  were  sometimes 
foundlings,  or  else  merely  homeless  and  friendless, 
often  probably  made  so  by  the  great  wars  which 
continually  desolated  Europe  during  those  ages. 

Of  many  of  these  houses,  their  organisation' 
and  management,  we  know  but  little.     One,  how- 
ever, stands  conspicuous,  and,  doubtless,  its  history 
is  typical  of  that  of  many  more. 

It  was  founded  by  one  Gerhard  Qroot,  tba  ^oxi 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  and  \)\3a:gpiftajaX«t  o\  \i^ 
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venter,  in  Holland.  He  was  bom  in  1340 ;  and, 
as  in  the  days  of  his  youth  there  was  no  university 
in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Paris.  From  there 
he  passed  to  Cologne,  whose  theological  school 
was  then  famous,  and  at  Cologne  he  entered  the 
Church,  and  became  a  canon.  But  his  health, 
deiicate  from  childhood,  failed  now,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  his  home  and  native  air.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  repose  that  a  strong  reli- 
gious impulse  filled  his  soul,  and  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  active  service  of  God.  His 
first  endeavour  was  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  his  brother 
clergy,  and  among  his  younger  brethren  he  met 
with  much  success.  But  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  strenuously  opposed  what  they  considered 
a  disturbing  influence,  and  every  year  it  was 
the  more  borne  in  upon  him  that  the  only  hope 
of  effecting  any  real  reformation  among  the  people 
lay  in  the  care  of  the  young. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Groot's  old  father 
entered  heartily  into  his  son's  plans;  supplied  him 
with  money,  and  placed  the  family  mansion  at  his 
disposal 

Gradually  the  number  of  children  increased, 
and  the  work  grew  heavier.  The  good  men  and 
women  who  were  engaged  in  it  formed  them- 
selves, after  the  custom  of  the  times,  into  a 
religious  society.  They  did  not  commit  the  folly 
of  retiring  to  monasteries  and  convents,  but  lived 
in  the  school-house  with  their  children,and  made 
them  homes.  Groot  himself  lived  to  see  lus  work 
[>rospering,  but  died  in  early  middle  age,  and  left 
all  his  fortune  to  its  uses.  A  widow  lady  also  be- 
queathed a  large  mansion  to  the  brotherhood. 
The  brethren  did  not  confine  their  work  to  De- 
venter — one  or  two  would  go  to  another  town,  and 
then  another,  and  in  each  would  form  a  nucleus 
for  a  stimilar  establishment.  The  tone  of  educa- 
tion in  their  schools  became  so  high,  that  at  last 
rich  parents  asked  that  their  children  might  share 
its  benefits. 

Few  among  the  many  who  have  drawn  strength 
and  consolation  from  the  beautiful  "  Imitation  of 
Christ "  know  that  its  author,  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
was  once  a  little  forlorn  child,  rescued  from 
misery  by  these  good  brothers,  and  afterwards 
becoming  the  greatest  ornament  of  their  body. 
Many  other  famous  men  are  to  be  found  among 
their  pupils.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  church- 
men, which  was  only  natural,  since  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  Church  was  then  the  only 
equivalent  for  what  might  now  be  a  literary  or 
scientific  career.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
ecclesiastical  pupils  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common 
Life  nearly  always  took  the  reforming  side  on 
every  question ;  thus  justifying  the  homely  prac- 
tical teaching  Uiey  had  received  and  the  Biblical 
knowledge  they  had  imbibed  from  constantly 
copying  the  Scriptures. 

Id  time  the  order  was  gradually  dissolved,  and 


its  school  broken  up.  There  were  nuu 
for  this.  Printing  put  a  stop  to  their  i 
copying ;  and  thou^  they  tried  to  ad 
selves  to  the  new  work,  they  were  not 
cessfuL  The  Reformation,  too,  with 
consciousness  of  the  corruptions  of  in 
became  a  force  adverse  to  all  aasociatei 
life.  The  work  of  Groot's  life  seemed 
but  in  reality  its  spirit  had  spread  sbt 
who  can  doubt  that  the  orphan  houses  ^ 
established  in  many  of  the  free  cities  o 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  de 
inspiration  from  GrerhardGroot's  noble  bi 

The  first  orphan  house,  properly  so  • 
founded  by  Auguste  Hermann  Francki 
in  1698.  In  less  than  thirty  years  it 
two  thousand  children,  and  more  thai 
dred  and  thirty  teachers.  Francke  wa 
and  the  author  of  many  theological  f 
tional  books.  In  England  his  ezamj^ 
followed  tiU  1758,  when  twenty  ot] 
were  received  into  a  house  at  Hoxton. 
the  humble  beginning  of  the  great  Orpha 
School  at  Haverstock  Hill,  now  numb< 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  boys  and 
having  only  last  year  further  enlarged  t 
of  its  responsibility  and  usefulness 
under  its  wing  the  more  modem 
Orphanage  at  Homsey,  with  its  one  hi 
thirty  infants. 

This  century  has  been  fruitful  in  ti 
tion  of  orphan  houses.  There  are  no 
land  many  large  institutions  of  th< 
springing  from  the  recognition  of  some 
the  desire  to  supply  it  The  National  Or| 
at  Ham  Common,  near  Richmond — to  wj 
was  recently  added  by  the  generous  su 
of  the  readers  of  the  Quivkr — ^was  oi 
years  ago  after  a  cholera  epidemic  hac 
deprived  so  many  children  of  their  par 
Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at  Wanstea 
children  at  a  very  tender  aga  Othi 
have  been  founded  to  receive  the  orphi 
ticular  bodies  of  men.  Such  is  th( 
Orphanage  at  Liverpool  Most  of  1 
tutions,  like  that  for  fatherless  childn 
ham,  accept  &  fatherless  child  as  an  c 
in  most  cases  the  children  are  elected 
their  benefits  by  the  votes  of  subscribe 
funds.  There  are,  however,  some  noti 
tions  to  both  rules.  In  the  orphanage 
well,  founded  by  Mr.  Charles  Spurgeoi 
ported  mainly  by  his  congregation,  a 
readers  of  his  sermons,  the  voting  syi 
pensed  with,  much  to  the  gain  of  the 
cants,  for  it  must  be  remembered  thai 
candidate  who  succeeds  in  gaining  ad 
least  half  a  score  are  disappointed.  ^ 
Spurgeon's  system,  as  he  aajB,  '*No  i 
goes  away  lamenting  over  time,  kboar, 
spent  in  vain.     The  worst  that  can  lit] 
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refoaed  becaase  there  is  no  room,  or  her 
not  80  bad  as  that  of  others;  not  a 
vrill  have  been  drained  from  her  to  print 
'  post  applications,  or  to  purchase  votes ; 
Y  spent  in  securing  influence  or  cringing 
Miage;  .  .  By  our  system  the  cases 
f  inquired  into,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
I  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  school  This 
preat  labour,  and  frequently  necessitates 
rthe  investigations  are  carried  on  bygen- 
1  business,  whose  time  is  much  occupied, 
lenon  is  paid  to  do  the  work.''  Such  a 
ibtless,  works  admirably  in  any  institu- 
h  a  living  leader  to  represent  its  con- 
chough  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  intro- 
>  old-established  charities, 
poigeon  goes  on  to  state  that  "  women 
J  or  three  children  are  advised  not  to 
yr  while  there  are  others  with  5,  6,  or  7 
It  upon  them,  they  stand  but  little 
His  orphanage  is  entirely  unsectarian. 
the   200  boys  in  it  in   1873,  only  51 

to  his  own,  the  Baptist  communion. 
mbers  are  constantly  and  rapidly  on  the 

The  boys  are  received  between  the  ages 
d  ten,  and  leave  the  school  at  fourteen. 
rphanage  originated  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
QO.  the  various  channels  for  Christian 
d  mentioning  an  orphanage.  Within  a 
afterwards  he  received  a  note  from  a  lady, 
to  put  £20,000  at  his  disposal  for  this 

The  houses  were  built  as  gifts ;  a  couple 
d  their  twentieth  wedding  day  by  buildmg 
uilder  gave  materials  for  another,  and  his 
unteered  to  build  it  The  foundation 
B  laid  in  September,  1867,  and  the  insti- 

free  from  debt,  as  it  has  remained,  but 
less  eagerly  looking  for  help,  as  its  work 
mited  by  its  meana 

Spnrgeon  has  abolished  one  practice  of 
the  older  asylums,  Mr.  George  Miiller  of 
as  laid  down  a  condition  which,  while  it 
ray  many  applicants,  certainly  provides 
most  forlornly  destitute.  In  his  orphan 
fc  Ashley  Down,  near  Bristol,  he  receives 
le  children  who  have  lost  both  father  and 

iOller  is  a  Ckrman  by  birth,  and  he  began 
uiage  about  1838.  He  took  but  a  very 
st,  having  neither  wealth  nor  influential 
Unlike  Mr.  Spurgeon's  case,  help  first 
ham  in  small  sums  &om  poor  people,  and, 
his  served  to  keep  his  fai^  and  love 
nade  his  struggle  very  hard.  One  or  two 
wople  joined  him,  bringing  him  their 
,  and  volunteering  to  join  ti[ie  work  for 
ntenance  without  salary.  There  is  some- 
ty  pathetic  in  the  lists  of  early  offerings 
rphanaga  Sums  of  money  seldom  ex- 
ilf-»<TOwn,  and  the  gifts  in  kind  were  of 
Jl  matteis  as  basins,  flat  irons,  or  table- 


cloths. At  last,  a  gentleman  came  to  Mr.  Miiller 
and  announced  that  somebody  had  resolved  to 
give  the  orphanage  one  hundred  pounds.  This 
somebody  proved  to  be  a  poor  sempstress  in 
Bristol,  living  by  her  handiwork,  and  of  weak  and 
failing  health.  But  she  had  suddeidy  inherited  a 
small  sum  of  money,  and  after  carefully  discharg- 
ing sundry  obligations  which  she  conceived  had 
descended  to  her  with  it,  she  resolved  to  give  this 
great  gift  to  the  orphanage,  out  of  the  tiny  balance. 
She  continued  an  interested  and  watchful  friend 
to  the  orphans  till  her  death,  which  happened  five 
years  after  her  gift.  She  was  herself  the  daughter 
of  a  profligate  drunkard,  and  thus,  perhaps,  had 
learned  a  true  sympathy  with  the  fnendless  and 
neglected. 

Mr.  Miiller's  orphanage  now  contains  upwards 
of  2,000  children.  He  receives  orphans  of  the 
tenderest  age.  The  boys  leave  him  at  fifteen,  the 
girls  at  seventeen  ;  but,  as  he  says,  "  we  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  orphan,  without 
having  any  fixed  rule  respecting  diese  mattern." 
He  receives  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  both  in  cash  and  in  kind.  But  beyond  a 
yearly  history  of  his  work,  he  publishes  no  appeal 
for  help.  If  it  once  came  in  driblets  it  now 
comes  in  showers.  In  his  account  of  the  year 
1876,  we  read  such  announcements  as — "  Received 
£500  from  a  donor,  whose  first  donation  to  the 
Institution  was  5s.  ; "  "  Received  £40  as  *  God's 
tenth  '  from  Torquay  ; "  "  received  legacy  of  the 
late  Miss  R,  of  Ireland,  £2,000  new  three  per 
cent  Government  stock,  less  legacy  duty.  I  had 
not  even  heard  the  name  of  this  lady  till  I  re- 
ceived the  information  about  this  legacy  being 
left.'' 

But  these  huge  stones  in  the  house  of  charity 
still  need  the  mortar  of  loving-kindness  to  weld 
them  together,  and  we  must  never  foi^t  who 
valued  the  widow's  mite  more  than  the  rich 
men's  offerings.  Therefore  we  may  note  such 
other  announcements,  "  From  one  of  the  former 
orphans,  £1  ; "  "  Received  £1  10s.,  saved  on  a 
journey  by  travelling  third  class  ; "  "  Received 
5s.  from  a  former  orphan,  now  in  service ; " 
"  Received  from  Helensburgh,  5s.,  with  the  words, 
*The  produce  of  my  apple-tree,  for  the  orphans.'" 

The  yearly  expenses  of  a  child  in  Mr.  Miiller's 
orphanage  amount  to  about  £13,  and  many  people 
contribute  this,  and  so  maintain  one  orphan. 
Mr.  Miiller  narrates  that  *'  one  gentleman  sent, 
about  eight  or  nine  years  since,  as  his  first  dona- 
tion, the  average  expenses  for  the  support  of  three 
orphans,  according  to  the  number  of  children  he 
then  had ;  after  some  time  he  sent  to  me  the  ex- 
penses for  four  orphans,  as  the  Lord  had  given  to 
him  another  child.  Thus,  as  the  number  of  his 
children  increased,  he  sent  accordingly  the  ex- 
penses for  as  many  orphans  as  he  had  children, 
and  as  his  children  have  now  increased  to  nine 
he  sends  th^  expenses  for  nine  orphans." 
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Orphan  homes,  particularly  of  the  simple,  in- 
formal sort,  where  the  responsibility  gathers 
round  some  fatherly  head,  seem  to  have  always 
found  favour  with  the  Germans.  In  1819,  when 
Germany  was  plunged  in  great  distress  after  the 
great  wars,  Count  von  der  Recko  opened  such  a 
house  at  Diisselthal.  The  good  count  had  by 
nature  a  tender  heart  For  more  than  thirty  years 
the  count  continued  personally  at  his  work ;  then, 
as  he  grew  old  and  infirm,  it  became  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  M.  Georgi,  whose  own  history  is  interesting 
and  peculiar. 

He  had  himself  been  a  poor  orphan,  and  he  had 
lived  with  a  married  sister  who  used  to  spin  far 
into  the  night,  that  her  brother,  hard  at  work  by 
day,  might  study  by  her  lamp,  while  her  labour 
defrayed  its  cost,  lie  was,  at  last,  fitted  to  be  a 
achoolma.ster,  but  toil  and  privation  had  told  on 
him  so  heavily  that  his  ill  health  made  everybody 
blame  or  pity  his  young  wife  for  marrying  him. 
They  prophesied  she  would  be  a  widow  within  a 
year.  "  Very  well,"  she  replied,  "  then  I  will  at 
least  enjoy  the  happiness  of  nursing  him  to  his 
last  breath.'' 

M.  Georgi  died  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one, 
having,  in  spite  of  evil  prophecies,  survived  his 
brave  wife  herself  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

Another  German  orphan  school  which  well 
deserves  mention  is  that  founded  in  1820  by 
Pastor  Zeller  at  Beuggen. 

Zeller  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  a  truth, 
which  has  since  been  widely  recognised,  and  is 
now  gradually  growing  into  practice.  As  early  as 
1829  he  wrote  : — "  The  rescuing  of  neglected 
children  must  become  a  concern  of  the  Christian 
family,  and  their  education  must  be  carried  on  in 
the  Qiristian  family  circle.  If  in  each  community 
only  two  or  three  of  the  poorest  children  were 
trained  by  a  Christian  schoolmaster,  or  some  other 
head  of  a  family,  something  good  would  be  effected. 
A  married  couple  could  easily,  and  without  much 
expense,  take  two  or  three  children,  for  their 
support  would  not  cost  so  much  as  the  indulgence 
of  a  besetting  sin.  Only  a  few  voluntary  sub- 
scribers would  be  required  to  enable  a  poor  head 
of  a  family  to  share  hLs  bread  with  the  miserable. 
.  .  .  Thus  gradually  all  existing  establishments 
for  training  \)oot  children  would  be  superseded" 

Zeller  died  in  18G0,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one.  His  children  and  servants  remem- 
bered many  of  hii)  golden  sayings,  and  gathered 
them  together  after  hLs  death.  From  them  we 
may  quote  the  following. 

"  Doubt  everything  round  about  you,  except 
the  love  of  God." 

"  Wo  ought  to  be  startled  every  time  we  are 
praised." 

"  A  sermon  is  only  instruction  in  religion,  not 
religion  itself.  Not  until  you  leave  the  church 
does  religion  truly  commence" 


Other  people  who  have  interested  themselves  io 
helpless  children  have  fully  agreed  with  ZeOers 
opinions  as  to  the  further  progress  before  the 
work.  Dr.  Guthrie  writes,  "  God  never  nude 
man  to  be  reared  in  flocks,  but  in  familiea  Bon 
as  he  is  with  domestic  affections,  whatever  inter- 
feres with  their  free  play  is  an  evil  to  be  shimofld, 
and  in  its  moral  and  physical  results  to  bedittdei 
God  framed  and  fitted  man  to  grow  up,  not  nnder 
the  hospital  (the  Scotch  name  for  any  charitaUe 
institution)  but  the  domestic  roof." 

This  brings  us  to  the  latest  development  d 
Christian  love  in  dealing  with  children  who  hn 
lost  their  homes  and  natural  protectors.  About 
1845  the  German  Pastor  Bram  oiganised  t 
"  Society  for  the  Education  of  Friendless  Qril- 
dren  in  Christian  Families."  His  fellow-worka 
make  it  a  labour  of  love  to  find  fit  homes  for  ths 
homeless.  They  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  wb 
have  opportunities  of  knowing  much  of  humbk 
life.  They  do  not  wait  to  receive  offers  of  hoM 
for  their  children,  but  seek  out  appropriate  fi» 
lies,  and  explain  their  work  to  them, 
persuading  them  to  join  in  it.  These  ladies  td. 
gentlemen  give  their  services  freely,  and  tbj 
funds  of  the  Society  are  entirely  devoted  to  (f  j 
the  board  of  the  children. 

A  similar  movement  is  now  being  set  on  fMtj 
in  behalf  of  the  helpless  little  ones  priMMdl 
the  wards    of    our   workhouses.      Some  of  ill 
orphan  asylums  refuse  to  receive  anydiildihi 
has  resided  as  a  pauper  in  a  parish  pooihooH^tj 
whose  parents  have  received  parish  reliet   m 
these  unfortunates  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  "Ml 
an  eloquent  writer  reports,  "  There  is  no  ^\ 
hood  within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse."    Balte] 
carry  out  such  a  project  as  this,  so  as  to 
just  treatment  and  healthy  conditions  of  existeMij 
for  the   "  three  hundred  thousand  little  sodi  j 
thus  left  among  us,  requires  a  vast  army  of  vol*' 
teer  agents  able  and  willing  to  work  for  tWf 
interests    with    energy,    perseverance,  and  tiA 
But  we  need  not  fear  lest  these  should  not  li 
forthcoming,  as  they  always  have  been,  to  c»fl| 
through  any  good  work  when  the  time  for  it '^ 
ripe. 

It  must  be  always  remembered  that  the  g>*j 
Pastor  Bnim  in  his  work  consulted  the  iotsi^l 
of  the  families  in  which  he  placed  children  tf 
as  that  of  the  children  themselves.     He 
his  conviction  that  children  who  had  lived 
years  in  neglect  and  misery,  surrounded  by  \ 
and  sounds  of  vice,  must  not  be  introduced  i 
the  innocent  children  of  Christian  hooseholda.  B^j 
them  the  Institution  must  be  retained ;  the  ki^j 
was  for  the  helpless  orphan,  or  the  inM 
young  to  remember  aught  of  its  past 

A  work  somewhat  of  this  sort  has  beei  p] 
some  time  carried  on  by  Miss  MaePheisoD, 
of  the  Home  of  Industry,  Spitalfields.    S^^j 
ceives  and  shelters  the  poor  Arabs  of  I^v^l 
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-the  little  match-box  makers,  infanta  of 
d  hopeless  cripples,  toiling  to  earn  a  few 
3  a  week  by  endlesa  houn  of  kboor. 
«M  children  ahe  selects  the  healthiest  and 
omising,  and  sends  then,  carefully  pro- 
to  her  other  Home  in  Canada,  whence 
1  placed  ont  in  good  situations  among 
a  farmers,  who,  between  appl&^thering, 
tting,  and  the  like,  have  plenty  of  wholc- 
yA  for  youngsters.  They  oven  eagerly 
lite  little  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  to 
(  with  their  own  ;  or,  as  often  happens,  in 
]  which  death  has  emptied.  Many  families 
I,  and  some  have  three,  and  even  four. 
iMe  new  developments  of  charity  serve  to 


show  us  that  no  good  work  is  ever  done,  it  is 
always  doing.  The  same  law  of  pn^ress  which 
carries  us  on'  in  every  other  direction,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical,  must  also  carry  us  on  in  our 
labours  of  love.  We  need  not  fear  lest  the  new 
discountenance  the  old  ;  it  ia  the  best  pledge  of 
its  vitality.  If  the  day  riiall  dawn  when  every 
orphan  or  forsaken  child  shall  £nd  a  place  in  a 
stranger's  household  neat,  and  share  the  pettings 
and  the  lectures,  the  treats  and  the  penances, 
which  make  up  family  life,  it  will  not  be  because 
such  men  as  Qerhard  Groot  or  Augusts  Francke 
ate  forgotten,  but  because  their  spirit  is  yet 
living  in  us.  We  fulfil  the  works  of  yesterday 
when  we  walk  in  the  beet  wiadom  of  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

POSITIVELY    REFUSED. 
—  J\  ■^iHEN  Mr.  Menyn  was  at  last 

f  ijn  ||*(V^    fully   convinced    that   Rose 
I  III  If^^    *'***  decided  in  her  refusal 
RWftAl^^      of  Alfred  Johnnes,   lie  was 
so  angry  with  her  ihnt  he 
did   not   speak   to    her    for 
several  days.   It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  this  made 
,     Rose  vcr>' unhappy.  Mr.  Mcrvyn  absented 
himself  from  home  as  much  as  possible, 
and  wa^  almost  as  mnch  offended  with  his 
wife  as  uitli  his  daughter.    As  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  he  would  rather 
walk  ten  miles  than  write  a  letter,  and 
as  he  had  a  rooted  dislike  to  all  kinds  of 
hip,  he  sought  an  inteniew  with  JoLnnes, 
to  communicate  to  him  Rose's  decision.  He 
Glynglfis  for  this  purpose. 
,  comfortable  country  house,  well  Iccpl,  and 
ig  all  the  appliances  of  ample  means.     His 
ne  was  at  its  height  when  he  rang  the  bell. 
.  was  not  in,  but  he  was  shown  into  the 
lom  where  Mis.   Johnnes  was  sitting.     She 
ttk  spare  woman,  with  a  alirewd  but  peevish 
he  welcomed  Mervyn  cordially,  and  antici- 
wt  he  meant  to  say  to  her  son,  but  certainly 
mt,  by  beginning  the  subject  herself.     She 
lat  talker.     "  It  is  good  for  sore  eyes  to  see 
Matfyn,  and  as  for  your  wife  and  daughter, 
ef  come  near  me.     I  colled  on  them  last,  and 
»  expecting  the  retnm  visit  ever  eiace.     I 
jna  see  a  giettt  deal  more  of  my  son  than  I 
!   he   tells    me   he   has   proposed   for  your 
'  i  tbon^  1  never  before   understood   you 
ntimate.     As  he  has  been  falling  in  and  out 
rcr  since  he  was  a  boy,  it  took  me  by  aui- 
ongb  1  date  say  Miss  Mervyn  wonld  make  a 


better  wife  and  daoghter-in-law  than  most  giila.  At 
I  one  time  I  was  afraid  he  would  bring  home  Egain, 
[  the  carporal's  daughter ;  for,  as  you  know,  I  never 
I  said  liim  nay  in  my  hfe,  and  slie  is  reaUy  a  superior 
girl  for  her  station  in  life  ;  and  a  man  can  raise  a 
w  oman,  though  a  woman  sinks  to  her  husband's  level ; 
;  however,  that  passed  off.  I  am  beginning  to  wish 
him  to  marry,  as  a  wife  would,  perliapB,  keep  him 
more  at  home  than  a  niotlier,  and  he  ia  constantly 
'  absent.  Your  daughter  is  used  to  a  lonely  life,  and 
she  would  only  have  a  chonge  of  mothers  to  put  up 
;  with,  for  she  would  come  here,  of  course.     When  is 

it  to  take  place ! " 
!  This  qneBtion  produced  a  momentary  pcnee.  Mis. 
.  Johnnes  had  spoken  in  a  peevish  irritable  way 
I  which  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  her  visitor. 
I  Keither  waa  her  allusion  to  unequal  marriages,  nor 
I  her  cool  acceptance  of  Boee  as  daughter-in-law,  nor 
I  her  taking  it  for  granted  that  she  bad  accepted  the 
small,  I  prnposaL  Mervyn  had  his  pride,  though  it  was  not 
quite  of  his  wife's  sort.  Moreover,  he  believed  that 
there  was  not  another  such  a  girt  aa  Rose  in  the 
world.      Mrs.  Johnnes'  speech  had  done  Ki»e  good 

"My  daughter  has  aot  accepted  yonr  son,''  said 
I  Mervyn,  more  cheerfully  than  he  liad  spoken  of  late. 
!  "  On  the  contrary,  I  came  to  (ell  Alfred  that  nothing 
:  I  can  say  wiU  induce  her  to  have  him." 
{  "  Not  have  him  !  Refuse  my  eon,  who  might 
,  niarrj-  any  girl,  and  he  so  handsome  and  well  off  1  I 
j  don't  believe  it,  Mr.  Men-yn  1 " 

I  The  little  lady  rose  from  her  chair,  and  came  to- 
I  wards  Mervyn,  and  at  this  moment  Alfred  Johnnes 
i  entered.     Ho  looked  mnch  as  if  he  had  been  np  all 

night,    and,    from    his    mother's    greeting,    Alervyn 
.  imagined  that  he  had. 
I      "So,  you  have  come  home  at  Inst,  Alfred-     I 

waited  np  till  two  o'clock,  and  never  got  a  wink  of 
I  sle^  afterwards.    And  now  Mr.  Hervyn  has  brought 
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you  a  pretty  piece  of  news,  wliich  I  don't  believe. 
He  says  that  his  daughter  won't  marry  you.  But 
I  'm  sure  you  won't  care,  since  there  are  girls  enough, 
and  too  many.  It  would  be  more  for  my  peace  if 
there  were  less ;  but  there  is  no  end  of  them.  As 
soon  as  we  get  rid  of  one  another  turns  up,  and  I  see 
no  difference  between  'em,  except  that  some  are  dark 
luid  some  fair.  They  are  like  those  figures  upon  the 
top  of  the  barrel-organs  that  hop  up  and  down  and  in 
and  out,  until  one  cannot  tell  which  is  which.** 

**So  they  are,  I  declare  1"  exclaimed  Mervyn, 
laughing  heartily.  "And  it  doesn't  matter  who 
grinds  or  what  tune  it  is ;  they  hop  about  all  the 
same.** 

"  That  *s  just  it  Puppets  !  puppets  I  notliing  else," 
responded  Mrs.  Johnncs,  peevishly,  who  had,  cer- 
tainly some  cause  to  be  bitter  against  her  younger 
sisters.  "  But  I  dare  say  Alfred  is  longing  to  talk 
about  the  last  that  he  has  fancied,  and  I  only  hope 
you  may  come  to  some  agreement ;  for  if  he  is  pleased, 
I  am." 

**  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  leaving  us,  mother," 
said  Alfred,  with  an  ominous  frown  on  his  handsome 
face. 

**  I  see  no  necessity,  for  I  have  heard  enough  about 
it,  nnd  I  may  as  well  hear  how  you  settle  it,**  she 
replied. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  say,"  put  in  Mervyn, 
who  was  glad  to  avoid  a  private  interview  with 
Johnnes.  "  Rose  is  such  an  obstinate  puppet  that  I 
cannot  get  her  off  her  wire.  I  assure  you,  Alfred, 
that  I  have  done  my  best  to  persuade  her  to  change 
her  mind,  but  no  argument  of  mine  will  avail ;  she  is 
generally  the  most  obedient  and  yielding  girl  in  the 
world ;  but  Hhe  resists  me  in  this,  and  she  says  that 
you  already  know  her  determination." 

Alfred  Jolmnes  bit  his  lip,  and  the  frown  deepened ; 
but  he  restrained  his  rising  passion,  and  said,  with 
consummate  coolness,  "Miss  Mervyn  should  know 
her  own  mind  best.  Mother,  have  we  anytiiing  for 
dinner  ?    Mr.  Mervyn  will  stay  and  dine  with  us." 

"I  dare  say  she  will  change  her  mind,  Alfred," 
said  Mrs.  Johnnes,  coaxingly,  for  she  knew  her  son's 
moodrt.  "Tell  her  she  can  make  herself  at  home 
here,  and " 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Rebecca 's  last  feat  ? "  broke 
in  Alfred,  with  a  warning  glance  at  his  mother. 

"  No,  I  am  sick  of  her  and  her  nonsense,"  replied 
Mervyn,  assuming  a  brave  manner.  "  Cowards  that 
can  persecute  an  aged  couple  and  carry  off  their 
infirm  daughter  are  beneath  one's  contempt,  to  say 
nothing  of  one's  interest" 

"  Yet  one  must  be  glad  to  have  a  toll  less  to  pay 
oneself,  and  that  the  poor  should  be  able  to  come  and 
go  witliout  a  tax  ;  that  you  must  acknowledge  to  be 
sliameful,"  returned  Johnnes,  with  a  keen  look  at 
Mervyn. 

"  It  was  doubtless  a  gate  too  many ;  but  why 
should  they  threaten  me,  who  am  neither  squire  nor 
guardian  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

"Ah !  that  certainly  is  strange,  unless,  as  report 


says,  both  Miss  Mervyn  and  Uewellen  are  after  tbe 
soldiers.** 

This  inuendo  roused  Mervyn's  temper,  and  a  dis- 
pute might  have  ensued,  had  not  Bftn.  Johnnes  aaid 
something  about  dinner,  which  caused  him  to  dedine 
remaining,  and  to  say  that  his  own  would  be  wiitiag 
for  him.  He  accordingly  took  his  departure^  leaTii^ 
the  mother  and  son  to  a  not  veiy  amioiMe  UU  a 
tete. 

During  his  absence  visitors  had  arrived  at  Ilyn* 
hafod.  They  were  Mr.  Philippe  Wynne  aailbjtf 
Faithfull,  who  had  called  to  make  10016  prnite 
inquiries  concerning  the  anonymons  letten^  and  tke 
Kebeccaites  generally.  They  were  leoaved  bj  Mtl 
Mervyn,  who  sent  for  Uewellen  in  tbe  mhmnm  of  hk 
father.  It  seemed  that  intelligence  had  beee  pm 
to  Major  Faithfull  that  the  insurgents  did  ietul(r 
mean  mischief  at  Llynhafod,  and  that  thflf  mn 
likely  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  Penllyn.  Hekad 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  from  a  reliable  noict 
Of  course  he  was  too  wise  to  alarm  Mn.  Mcnyi, 
who  was  quite  ready  to  attribute  his  visit  to  a  dcsn 
to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  her  on  Bm^ 
account,  and  who,  therefore,  was  as  oool  and  diitiit 
as  politeness  would  allow.  Her  m^nw^  was  waA 
the  same  to  Mr.  Philippe  Wynne,  as  she  had  ihnp 
kept  aloof  from  him  and  his  wife.  Their  actoal  Infr 
ness,  however,  oozed  out  when  IleweDen  cum  o^ 
and  she  became  alive  to  the  neceaaitj  of  eutisii 
though  she  was  not  i>ermitted  to  hear  all  that  lUitf 
Faithfull  had  to  say.  He  and  Mr.  Wynne  adudtt 
be  aUowed  to  inspect  certain  portions  of  Aa  &>■ 
that  might  be  turned  to  account  in  case  of  daa^ 
and  Llewellen  volunteered  to  pioneer  then.  WUi 
he  and  Philipps  Wynne  were  discnasing  the  c^fi* 
bilities  of  the  covers  and  outbuildingB^  Major  Fbitk- 
full  did  his  best  to  overcome  Birs.  MerrynlinKne; 
but  in  vain.  He  remarked  on  the  devaraeai  of  ** 
or  two  of  the  water-colour  drawinga  on  the  rnDf^n' 
inquired  the  name  of  the  artist  It  wu  vHh  A 
culty  that  he  elicited  that  they  were  all  doM  bjbB* 
self  and  her  daughter.  He  looked  snipriaad,  hat  wi 
too  well-bred  to  express  astonishment.  Thflihii*' 
marked  on  the  exceeding  beanty  of  the 
wound  up  with  the  flowers.  He  longed  to 
allusion  to  their  midnight  introdnctioB,  tmt  ti  k* 
and  Ids  "  white  rose,"  but  he,  soldier  §ad  wm  ^ 
the  world  though  he  was,  dared  noi  iwlaiai  H*  '■ 
indemnified  himself  for  this  restnint  \f  a  ^ 
inquisition  of  Mrs.  Mervyn,  who,  while  saearisg  ■>' 
conscious  of  his  inspection,  waa  yet  iTimgiwMy 
aware  of  it 

"  Have  you  lived  long  in  tliis  lovely  countiyi'l* 
ventured  to  ask. 

Since  my  marriage,**  was  the  reply. 
I  suppose  bracing  air  and  wild  sceneiy  strength 
both  mind  and  nerves,  for  your  daughters  are,  tfl^ 
ently,  fearlesa      They  brave  equally  the  water,  ^ 
mountain,  and  tlie  night'* 

"Yes,    tliey  find   their   pleasures  in  their  ^ 
roundiugs." 


(( 
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"He  pu«d  »t  It  bewildered. "-^  2 
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*'Ainl   llioy   are    piiro,    }i<'altlitiil,   aiiJ    iii^piriliii 
What  a  luii>]>y  ^^^^  it  i--  ! " 

As  ^lajor  Faithfiill  said  this  lie  .sijlio«h  }\v  h»ii.t,'r«l 
for  the  s<.>rt  of  life  tliat  Avas  ii')t  lii>.  I*n»l)al)l.\,  ha«l 
lie  ]>oeii  born  to  it,  ]io  wtnild  iiavo  pinr.i.  liU.' 
IJewelh^n,  for  tlio  more  active  aiul  iml)li<-  lan-tT  Ijr 
hail  cliosen.  Mr>.  Morvvii  siispectt'tl  cv»'n  the  >i;j:li  as 
iu>i(lioiis,  in  lirr  rosohition  to  nii><doiil>t  liiin,  antl 
merely  si;,milio(l  ln^r  appreciation  <»f  the  said  life  )»y  a 
cool  aflirmative. 

**  Vou  manage  to  have  liner  rose^  than  Me  have, 
Mrs.  Mervyn,"  sai«l  Mr.  Philipps  \Vynn<%  as  he  i>re- 
pared  to  aceoin])any  Llewellon  round  the  jdace.  "I 
hripo  Rebecca  "vvill  let  them  alone  when  she  I'ays  you 
til  is  visit." 

"We  are  indebted  to  you  ori^^inally  for  our  ;:raft.s 
,'ind  secdlinf(s,"  replied.  Mrs.  Mervyn.  *'  Our  man  and 
your  gardener  intorchan^^'e  ]dant.>,  1  am  assured,  by 
your  fathers  iMjniiiijsion." 

*'  That  is  taken  for  «^'ranted."  lau«jjlicd  Philii)ph! 
WjTine.  "But  you  are  welcome  to  any  of  our  flowers. 
I  wish  you  would  .sometimes  come  and  choose  for 
yourself." 

Mrs.  MervjTi  bowed  her  thanks,  and  the  gentlemen 
went  on  their  errand,  leavin*;  her  to  speculate  on 
Major  Faithfull,  and  to  hope  she  mi«^ht  never  see  him 
ii.LCain. 

She  was  still  speculating  and  hoi)ing  when  her  hus- 
band cjime  in.  She  was  thankful  to  see  that  he 
looked  more  cheerful  than  when  he  left  home.  She 
<li(l  not  know  whither  he  had  gone,  and  was  suqirised 
Avhen  he  said,  **  Well,  you  have  it  your  own  way  as 
usual,  Mrs.  MervjTi.  I  have  given  Johnnes  his 
<iuietus,  and  I  don't  know  which  l(M)ked  the  blankest, 
he  or  the  old  lady.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  She  said  that  Rose 
might  make  herself  quit<;  at  home  at  Gljnigiris.  I 
must  confess  that  I  should  not  envv  Rose  under  the 
circumstances." 

"Have  vou  reallv  refused  him?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mervyn,  sui-prised  out  of  her  quietude  into  actually 
rising  from  her  .seat.     "  I  am  indeed  grateful !  *' 

"  Grateful !  grateful  ! "  repeated  Merv^ni,  emphati- 
<'ally.  "  That  word  to  me — again  to  mc  !  You  said  it 
once  before,  I  remember,  and  it  did  for  me." 

"  Yes,  when  you  saved  my  life,  and  his.  Xow  you 
have  saved  our  child's,"  she  replied. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  but  he  affected  not  to  see 
it  Although  he  hod  done  his  paternal  duty,  he  had 
not  recovered  his  temper.  It  is  easier  to  manage  rea- 
son than  temper,  and  reason  liad  suggested  that  he 
could  not  drag  Rose  to  the  altar  against  her  will, 
wliile  temper  still  maintained  that  she,  and  her 
mother  through  her,  must  be  punished  for  her  not 
going  there  willingly. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied,  Mrs.  MervjTi,"  he 
said,  with  an  uneasy  turn  of  the  voice. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  returned,  repressing  other  words, 
as  she  sat  down  again.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she 
added,  "  Mr.  Philipps  Wynne  and  one  of  the  officers 
are  with  Llewellen  on  some  business  connected  with 
the  riots.     I  believe  they  have  gone  up  PenlljTi." 


"  Pliilipp>  Wynne  is  an  idiot  1 "  ejaculate<l  Mcrvy 
thankful  to  ht  •»!]'  the  iniprisoncil  steam  of  the  afor 
-^aid  tein]u'r.  "  lli<  latln-r  is  worth  a  hundred  of  hii 
If  \(ni  had  not  subjected  Rose  to  this  al>surd  "ovf 
n«'s>  -clienn'  Johnnes  would  not  have  waylaid  liT^r. 
say  tlu'  sooner  she  is  taken  away  the  better." 

*'  Yet     you    w  ish    her   to   make   herself   us<.*fiil 
suixgestetl  Mjs.    Mer\'yn.      "What   would  vou  h.;^ 
her  do  'r " 

He  had  no  an.swcr  ready,  so  he  said,  irritably.  li: 
he  supi>oseil  he  must  go  after  Philipps  Wynm  . 
he  went  accordingly,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  as^suraii 
that  tlinner  had  been  kept  waiting  for  liim. 
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CHAITER   XXVI. 

ON    HER   MAJE.STY'S   SERVICE. 

Some  weelcs  passed,  and  there  was  no  appearance  < 
RclKJcca.  Mr.  Mervj'n  recovered  such  equanimity  ; 
had  fallen  to  his  share,  which  wtis  not  nmch,  an 
Rose  was  again  in  favour.  Alfred  Johnnes  had,  :i] 
]>nrently,  given  her  up,  and  she  was  permittui  t 
walk  to  and  from  Manorsiint,  or  to  paddle  acro>-»  tl; 
lake,  unmolested.  The  soldiei*s  were  here,  there,  :i:i 
evervwherc  after  Rcl)ccca,  and  she  had  not  fall<  n  L 
with  Major  Faithfull.  Egain  Avas  still  at  Llynli:u"<;^ 
and  her  }»arents  lived  at  tlie  gate-lnmsc,  i)endin;,'  o- 
tain  arrangements  concerning  them.  Edgar  Edv.an! 
had  returned  to  collr^go  without  Llewellen,  who  v.  ; 
throwing  his  energA'  into  striving  lo  improve  1  j 
father's  circumstances. 

It  was  a  wet  autumn,  as  is  too  often  the  fa-^o 
mountainous  Wales,  and  the  crops  promised  ba«l  1 
However,  as  Edwvna  said,  "it  w«is  alwavs  a  an" 
autumn  ;"  in  other  words,  a  gooil  deal  of  rain  fi* 
Still,  "St.  Michaers  Little  Summer"  is  ever  more 
less  delightful,  and  sunshine  kindled  up  the  ^old 
browns  and  reds  of  the  trees  and  hills  as  often 
the  moisture  saddened  them. 

Our  friends  at  Llvnhafod  were  at  breakfast,  anil 
was  Sunday.     As  thej'  sat  round  the  table  in  lii  * 
small  but  comfortable  dining-room,  dreased  in  "  lU  * 
Sunday  best,"   a   handsomer  family  could  nowU* 
have  been  seen.     We  all  know  that  "  beauty  is  1 
skin  deep,"  yet  we  acknowledge  its  influence ;  .*"*- 
the  sort  of  good  looks  of  this  family  party  must  h  i3 
been  remarked  anywhere.      Indeed,  they  were 
marked  everywhere,  creating  not  a  little  jealousy' 
many  (quarters,  where  jealousy  was  ridiculous,  si  t 
we  cannot  make  our  looks  though  W6  may  make   * 
fortimes. 

"  All  ready  for  church  ! "  said  Mr.  Mervyn,  "^-^ 
was  a  regular  church-goer,  and  even,  while  grumbl  i 
at  a  wet  Sunday,  never  failed  to  be  twice  at  chu  T* 
"  This  is  your  Sunday,"  he  added,  looking  at  ' 
wife  ;  by  which  he  meant  that  Mr.  Edwardcs  wc»n 
preach  an  English  as  well  as  a  Welsh  sermon.  "  ** 
Mally  not  to  make  the  oven  too  hot,  or  the  dinJ' 
will  be  burnt  up,  for  Mr.  Edn'ardes  is  sure  to  give  ^ 
an  hour  and  a  half." 

Mrs.  MervjTi  had  so  arranged  that  the  Suii<i*i 
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old  be  either  cold  or  baked,  in  order  that 
should  have  no  excuse  for  remaining  at 

promised  Mr.  Edwardes  to  take  his  class 
lid  Llewellen. 

lie  lesson  is  the  fall  of  Jericho.  He  is 
ake  it  because  it  is  about  a  siege/'  ex- 
Iwyna. 

36  irreverent,"  said  her  mother.     "  I  hope 
spared  for  your  children." 
;eni  were  regular  teachers  in  the  Sunday- 
's reply  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
t  Jim,  who  was  in  a  flurry  of  excitement. 
)t  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at  the  break- 
though  as  a  rule  he  did  much  as  he  liked, 
lie  created  the  sensation  that  unexpected 
lys  do  in  the  country, 
bad  a  fit,  Jim  ?  "  asked  Edw3ma. 
ing  the  matter  with  the  corporal  or  Letty  ?  " 
whose  mind  ran  much  upon  Egain. 
a  at  our  gates  at  lastt,  Jim?"  inquired 

*  Majesty's  service  ! "  replied  Jim  to  these 
lestions,    unfolding  a  newspaper  that  he 

>  were  fixed  on  him,  as  he  drew  forth  from 
ipe  a  long  and  large  letter,  and  making  t]ie 
3  table,  presented  it  '^-ith  a  certain  awe  to 

the  post,  Brynmaen,  brought  it     He  ran 
ay  not  to  lose   time.     She   came   by  last 
il,  and  see  her  so  big,  he  thought  you  must 
luickly,  so  he  forgot  'twas  Sunday,"  cried 
Jim,  looking  over  Llewellen's  shoulder. 
I  was  soon  at  the  other  shoulder,  exclaiming 
itation  of  Jim,  "On  her  Majesty's  Service." 
Llewellen,  it  is  directed  to  you." 
$wellen  laid  the  missive  before  him,  and 
t  as  if  he  feared  to  break  the  seaL     Then 
1  it  over    and   over,   as  one    does  some 
aiy  communication,   examining  the  post- 
.  general  effects  of  the  envelope. 
»me  strai^^t  from  London.     You  won't  be 
r  inside  till  you  do  open  her,"  said  Jim, 

iny.  We  have  never  any  good  news," 
Mr.  Mervyn,  who  was,  nevertheless,  lean- 
the  table  to  look  at  the  envelope. 
ood  up,  and  laying  her  hand  on  her 
oolder,  also  stretched  across  to  examine 
Merryn  alone  remained  unmoved  by 
She  merely  leaned  back  on  her  chair  to 
e  the  excited  group  ;  though  probably  no 
)  80  much  quickened  as  hers, 
tter  is  mine.  See  !  *  Llewellen  Mervyn, 
d  Llewellen,  laying  his  hand  upon  it,  as 
ted  to  seize  it 

rhy  don*t  you  open  it  I "  said  Mr.  Mervyn. 
ra  round  the  big  seal,"  whispered  oracular 
on,  the  post,  do  say  that  Morris,  post- 


master, do  say  that  the  Queen  did  seal  it  herself,  and 
tliat  you  are  having  a  letter  from  her  Royal  Majesty." 

"Here  are  some  sdssors.  How  awkward  you 
are ! "  cried  Edwyna,  as  Llewellen  once  more  exa- 
mined the  big  seal 

"  It  is  certainly  the  royal  arms,"  he  said,  as  he 
carefully  cut  the  paper  round  the  seal,  and  drew  forth 
the  contents.  Unfolding  what  was,  evidently,  some 
sort  of  government  document,  he  gazed  at  it  be- 
wildered, understanding  nothing.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  as  in  a  dream. 

"Why,  you  look  like  a  stuck  pig!"  said  Mr. 
Mervyn,  snatching  the  paper  from  bis  son,  and 
glancing  through  it  "  A  conmiission !  In  her 
Majesty's  service !  Appointed  to  a  vacant  cometcy 
in  the Dragoon  Guards  ! "  he  read  aloud. 

"  That  is  Major  Faithfull's  regiment ! "  interrupted 
Edwyna. 

"  Wliat  does  it  mean  ? "  asked  Mervyn,  looking  at 
his  wife. 

"It  seems  clear  that  Llewellen  has  actually  a 
commission  in  the  army,"  said  Rose,  who  was  quietly 
reading  what  her  father  barely  understood.  "  Dearest 
brother,  I  am  tliankful !  You  have  the  wish  of  your 
life." 

She  went  to  Llewellen,  who  had  risen  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  and  embraced  lum.  He  turned 
towards  his  mother,  who  was  struggling  to  o^'cr- 
come  some  great  emotion,  and  knelt  dowTi  by  her 
chair,  as  he  often  did.  "  I  do  not  understand  it !  It 
cannot  be  true.     Mother,  what  docs  it  all  mean  ? " 

"As  Rose  says,  my  son,  I  think  you  have  the 
desire  of  your  heart,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  head,  while  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Her  other  children  gathered  round  her,  and  Mervyn 
was  not  unmoved ;  while  Jim  began  to  rub  his  eyes 
violently. 

"  I  believe  it  is  some  hoax  of  Rebecca  ;  and,  if  it 
is  not  who  is  to  pay  the  piper?"  said  Mer\'yn, 
contemplating  the  group  opposite  him  '^ith  a  sort  of 
wonder,  since  he  had  rarely  seen  his  wife  display  so 
much  natural  emotion.  Then  he  pushed  aside  his 
tea-cup,  spread  the  missive  on  the  table-cloth  before 
him,  and  began  to  read  it  with  more  enlightened 
mind.  It  was,  unquestionably,  a  formal  communica- 
tion to  his  son,  to  the  effect  that  a  commission  had 
been  obtained  for  him,  and  that  he  was  appointed  to 
Major  Faithfull's  regiment.  Of  course,  it  was  by 
purchase,  since  Llewellen  was  too  old  to  enter  the 
army  by  other  means  ;  but  whence  came  the  money 
and  the  interest  ?  Again  he  looked  at  his  wife,  but 
scarcely  believed  that  she  either  would  or  could  have 
managed  it ;  and  as  to  Major  Faithfull,  his  rank  in 
the  army  was  not  high  enough,  nor  his  knowledge  of 
Llewellen  sufficient,  to  make  it  probable  that  he  had 
effected  it  Conjecture  was  useless,  so  he  again 
suggested,  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  that  it  was 
a  hoax.  Jim,  understanding  only  in  part,  must  have 
his  say,  which  was  not  consolatory. 

"  If  Master  Llewellen  is  going  for  a  soldier  he  ^ill 
be  fighting  Rebecca,  and  she  will  be  awful  angr^'.** 
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"  Nev«r  mind,  Jim  I  In 
.  Uewellen,  atorting  up.  " 
happiest  fellow  in  the  world  I " 

Then  followed  a  iihaking  of  hands  and  a  kisaing 
that  even  Mervyn  joined  ia  heartily,  though  he  was 
already  beginning  to  wonder  how  the  aniform  was  to 
be  bought  and  paid  for,  where  on  allowance  was  to 
be  procured,  and  finally,  who  woold  purchase  future 

Qniet  was  restored  at  length,  and  it  was  found  that 
school  was  oat  of  the  question.  Sacb  on  omission 
had  neret  occnired  before;  for  letters  were  not 
delivered  at  Llynhafod  on  Sunday,  therefore  had 
never  given  caose  for  delay.  This  was  certainly  an 
exceptional  case,  and  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  of  opinion 
that  the  vicar  wonld  condone  the  offence. 

"  We  shall  only  just  be  in  time  for  church,"  she 

"  I  like  a  scramble  of  aU  things.  Hr.  Comet,  give 
me  your  anu,"  said  Edwyno. 

But  Rose  haslened  to  Egain. 

"  We  have  grand  news,  Egain,"  she  said.  "  You,  a 
soldier's  daughter,  will  rejoice  even  more  than  I,  for 
I  shall  lose  a  brother."  Her  voice  faltered.  "Provi- 
dence has  strangely  ordered  IJewellen's  future,  and 
he  is  to  be  a  soldier  after  aU." 

"  Father  always  said  so,"  returned  Egain. 

"  You  will  pray  for  him  at  home,  as  I  shall  at 
church,"  said  Rose.  "  Tbey  say  the  army  is  the 
tempter's  vantage  ground.  But  your  father  is  a  good 
man,  and  Major  Faithfull  seems  a  Christian  soldier. 
Do  yon  not  think  that  tliose  who  protect  tJie  cro-R-n 
may  also  be  soldiers  of  the  cross ! " 

"  Certainly,  dear  Miss  Rose,"  replied  Egain,  gazing 
at  Rose's  animated,  yet  slightly  troubled  face. 

"  How  beanllfnl  she  is  I  I  do  not  wonder  that  he 
loves  ber,"  she  sighed,  as  Rose  hastened  away  to 
prepare  for  church. 

The  family  walked  to  church  by  the  lane,  whicli 
was  now  hedged  by  honeysuckles  and  wild  rosea. 
Llcwellen  gave  his  aim  to  his  mother,  while  Mervjn 
and  his  daughters  sauntered  on  in  front  Ail  were 
naturally  discussing  the  unexpected  event 

"  It  must  be  Major  Faithfnll'a  doing,  mother,"  said 


Uewellen,  whose  step  seemed  firmer  than  ercr 
"Can  yon  account  for  ouch  a  wwderfnl  stroke  d 
fortune  in  any  other  way  T " 

"Time  may  show;  but  meanwhile,  yen  tmtt 
believe  that  it  comes  from  the  divine  hod,  al 
strive  to  show  that  you  believe  it  by  yvahtm 
conduct" 

"1  will,  dear  mother,  God  helping  me.  Iv^ft* 
upon  my  pay,  and  Icee  no  oppoituni^  of  dirtbpMK 
ing  myself." 

Mrs.  Mervyn  sighed,  for  she  knew  thet  it  wiu  not 
to  impoeaible  for  a  oomet  to  do  Huh.  and  she  sdud 
herself  whence  could  come  the  means  of  niaintainiic 
her  son  in  on  expensive  and  extravagniit  cavslr^ 
regiment  Hod  the  commisaiou  been  in  the  inCsntfT 
she  would  have  been  more  hopeful  She  knew  kto 
to  be  a  bold  rider,  first  in  all  utiilelir  Rports,  nd 
well-informed  in  military  mattem.  Slie  had.  htnrt, 
helped  to  instruct  him  in  the  latter.  But  all  ll« 
would  not  pay  for  his  mesa  ;  and  (<he  dres(t«d  tb 
moment  when  his  father  wonld  uniiounce  Mb  b* 
ability  to  assist  him.  Bowever,  she  had  iMiot  I" 
put  her  trust  in  God  ;  and  she  pm.vecl  that  bn  bs/i 
path  might  be  made  clear,  since  he  was  a  dulitnl  m 
and  had  shown  no  wilfolnea  in  his  a^piradon*  iflQ 
so-called  gloiy. 

The  service   had   begun  when    they  reached  tk 
church  ;  and,  to  their  surprise,  they  found  it  filW 
witli  soldiers.     They  were  of  Major  FaithfuH's  Mq,     I 
and  he  and  some  other  officers  wt-te  also  thef^  •     | 
full  uniform.     The  major  had  privately  aekri  Ml     I 
Edwardes  to  prepare  a  soitable  .icrmon  ;   Inil  Av 
lied  agreed  not  to  name  it  beforehand,  so  thal4i 
church    should    not    be    mote    crowded    than  W 
ncceesary.      This   was  why   the    vicar    had   i^ut 
Llewellen  to  take  his  class  ;  and  it  was  fitranpttM 
he  should  have  been  prevented    by  a   militaiy  t^ 
currence.      It  also  appeared,  both   to  him   and  & 
relations,  a  singular  coincidence,   that   the  simM 
country  church  in  which  be  had  been  baptised^  M^ 
where  he  had  received  his  fint  I'ommunien,  A^ 
be  the  place  where  he  shonid  first  worstuii  God  nU 
the  regiment  of  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  beMf     i 
a  member.  {To  be  emtimKL) 


BABY'S    FIBS 

(^)  ABY  !  What  does  Baby  see,  I 

yyg)     Looking  at  the  falling  snow  T 

^^■'  Baby  sees  with  all  his  eyes,  ] 

Opening  wide  in  bright  surprise,  I 

Jewels  falling  from  the  skies.  i 

Baby  1  Wliat  does  Baby  think,  , 

Looking  at  the  drifting  snow !  I 
Baby  thinks  with  all  his  might 

Thinking  till  his  fiste  grow  tight  ) 

How  he  loves  to  see  the  sight  < 


i 


Babyl  What  doea  Baby  say. 

Looking  at  the  smooilied-out  snow' 
Baby  says,  with  coo  and  crow, 
"How  I'd  like  to  jniup  and  go, 
And  be  cradled  on  llie  snow  I " 

Baby  1  What  doe*  Buby  know, 

Looking  at  the  cosluoned  snow ! 
Baby  knows  a  strfter  loir. 
Thinks  and  sees  it's  sweet  and  fair. 
Says  he  'd  rather  coshion  tbsv. 


llttU;  :     What  doei  bab^  think  !  " 


ft 
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OUR    LORD'S    PHILOSOPHY    OF    LIFE. 

BY  THB  REV.   HENRY  ALLON»  D.D. 

L-ESTIMATES-MATERIAL    AND    SPIRITUAL,    TRUE    AND    FALSE. 

>t  op  for  yoonelves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rost  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thievee  break 
1  steal :  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
es  do  not  break  through  and  steal, 
lerc  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."— Matt.  vi.  19—21. 


>HIS  is  a  notable  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
^  In  its  entireness  the  passage  is  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  doctrine 
of  human  life.  It  fairly  recognises  the 
t  wogreat  interests  of  life — ^the  material 
urituaL  It  puts  upon  each  a  true  estimate, 
each  at  its  real  worth ;  and  then  adjusts 
parative  claims  and  influences.  It  is  a 
Ohnstian  philosophy  of  human  life.  The 
}  made  up  of  terse  maxims  and  of  the 
of  great  principles,  each  of  which  might 
r  a  lengthened  exposition.  There  is 
sentence  that  does  not  touch  some  great 
principle,  either  in  relation  to  human 
character,  or  to  Qod's  government  and 

try,  however,  to  grasp  the  teaching  as  a 
le  shaU  understand  each  saying  the  best 
see  its  place  and  relation  in  the  entire 

The  Bible  suffers,  as  no  other  book  does, 
rated  sentences  and  texts.     Out  of  these 

we  get  great  and  precious  truths,  but 
t  always  get  the  precise  truths  they  were 
to  teach.  In  studying  other  books  our 
is  to  understand  the  aim  of  the  author's 

and  the  scope  of  his  argument  We 
3em  it  unjust  to  separate  and  interpret 

regardless  of  the  writer's  general  pur- 
of  their  relation  to  his  argument 
lole  passage  is  intended  to  set  forth  cer- 
nates  of  life  in  the  two  great  domains 
nprlse  it — ^the  material  and  the  spiritual 
erroneous  estimates  and  our  Lord's  true 

K>th  domains  of  life  a  man  has  treasures, 
measures  on  earth  and  he  has  treasures  in 
These  are  of  various  kinds,  and  have 
characteristics :  these  our  Lord  fully 
i. 

next  gives  judgment  concerning  their 
^ues,  and  shows  us  how,  in  different 
y  affect  the  feeling  and  the  character  of 

tien  He  points  out  how,  through  false  and 
^imates,  they  become  antagonistic ;  and 
>iigh  true  spiritual  estimates,  they  are 
m1  in  the  feeling  and  pursuit  of  men. 
id  finally  He  insists  upon  the  practical 
'hich    both   have   upon  true  Christian 

Jieoy  we  have  to  look  at  what  is  the 
g  idea  of  the  whole  representation — 


what  are  the  true  treasures  of  a  man,  treasures 
upon  earth  and  treasures  in  heaven,  both  of  which 
he  naturally  desires  to  possess. 

One  preliminary  remark  should,  however,  be 
made. 

We  must  not  regard  these  estimates  of  our 
Lord  as  in  any  way  artificial  or  arbitrary;  they  are 
not  new  values  constituted  by  £Us  peculiar  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  or  His  demand  of  a  peculiar  religious 
life.  He  did  not,  that  is,  demand  of  men  an  un- 
natural asceticism,  an  artificial  spirituality,  and 
then  say.  Because  my  religious  system  demands 
this  it  is  necessary  to  appraise  afresh  the  true  in- 
terests of  life.  If  the  spirituality  which  our  Lord 
requires  of  us  were  an  imreal  spirituality — if  the 
piety,  purity,  and  righteousness  which  He  requires 
were  contrary  to  the  natural  moral  instincts  of 
men,  or  were  in  any  way  incongruous  with  human 
nature,  it  would  be  a  grave  presumption  against 
the  Divine  origin  and  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
No  religion  can  be  true  that  contradicts  or  does 
violence  to  human  nature. 

We  are  bold  to  say  that  our  Lord  never  uttered 
a  teaching  or  made  a  demand,  that  was  opposed 
to  any  true  instinct  or  interest  of  our  nature, 
either  of  body,  mind,  or  souL  His  doctrine  of 
human  life  is  fundamentally  and  universally  true. 
It  would  be  every  whit  as  true  if  Christ  had 
never  taught  at  all  By  the  very  constitution  of 
his  nature,  body,  and  soul,  man  needs  a  fitting 
good  for  both.  It  is  not  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity that  gives  man  a  soul,  or  that  makes  his 
soul  desire  religious  life  and  truth,  or  that  makes 
it  impossible  that  any  material  good  can  satisfy 
his  soul  or  make  him  happy. 

Christ  takes  human  nature  as  He  finds  it,  and 
provides  for  it  a  good  that  wiU  satisfy  its  spiritual 
and  religious  cravings.  He  does  not  create  the 
need.  He  simply  provides  for  the  need  that  exists — 
the  need  that  neither  riches,  nor  sensuous  plea- 
sures, nor  mere  philosophy,  nor  any  false  religious 
teaching,  can  satisfy. 

It  is  true  that  the  high  spiritual  teaching  and 
trainingof  Christ  make  men  feel  their  need  the  more, 
give  keenness  and  delicacy  to  the  desires  of  the 
soul;  but  this  is  the  uniform  effect  of  high  teaching. 
If  you  seek  to  liberate  a  slave  you  kindle  in  him 
a  lugher  appreciation  of  liberty,  you  regenerate 
his  idave's  heart ;  for  the  direst  wrong  that  slavery 
or  sin  can  do  to  a  man  is  to  debase  his  soul  into  con- 
tentedness  with  it  The  more  highly  you  educate 
a  man  religiously  the  greater  die  capacity  for 
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spiritual  good,  and  the  greater  the  desire  and  need 
for  it  you  produce  within  him.  In  this  sense 
Clirist  docs  produce  in  a  man  .s])iritual  desire  that 
ho  had  not  before,  but  it  is  because  fundamentally 
he  is  a  ) icing  of  sjiiritual  ca|>acity  and  desire  ;  he 
has  a  STiul  as  well  as  a  body,  and  the  soul  is  wuply 
taught  its  capabilities. 

We  must  start,  therefore,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  Christ's  estimates  of  human  life  are 
radically  and  universally  true;  they  are  based 
upon  the  constituents  of  human  nature,  not  upon 
any  jxiculiar  te:ichings  of  Christianity. 

^lan,  then,  has  his  treasures — treasures  uix)n 
earth,  and  trea.sures  in  heaven,  two  forms  of  good 
that  he  may  legitimately  pursue.  To  both  our 
Lord  applies  thisdesignation;  both  liave  their  value. 
In  their  proper  j)lace  and  use  both  are  the  treasures 
of  a  man.  iJoth,  tliat  is,  are  neccssar}'  to  us,  consti- 
tuted as  our  nature  is.  No  sensible  man  would  adopt 
the  old  Manichajan  fanfiticism,  and  proclaim  re- 
morseless war  against  his  physical  nature,  denying 
its  claims,  mortifying  its  senses,  and  damaging  it 
in  the  ministry  of  life  in  all  jKjssible  ways,  as 
being  the  natural  and  necessary  enemy  of  the  souL 

And  yet  much  of  this  feeling  still  exists, 
^len  fancy  that  they  can  make  the  soul  strong 
by  making  the  body  weak ;  the  soul  healthy 
by  making  the  body  sickly;  the  soul  happy  by 
making  the  body  uncomfortable.  But  it  is  c»ne 
thing  to  pamjicr  the  apjjetites  of  the  body,  it  is  a 
another  to  mortify  and  macerate  them.  The  most 
favounible  condition  for  the  religious  life  is  when 
the  bo<ly  is  made  the  strong  contented  minister  of 
the  soul,  when  it  is  so  ministered  to  and  satisfied, 
as  that  it  does  not  distract  attention  from  the 
soul  by  its  own  pains  and  cravings.  A  man  cannot 
concentrate  attention  upon  his  spiritual  life  when 
he  is  stmggling  with  the  gnawings  of  hunger, 
when  his  bones  are  sore  from  a  flagellation,  when 
he  is  tormented  by  a  hair-shirt,  or  by  a  painful 
attitude.  If  the  soul  is  to  pray,  or  to  soar,  or 
to  be  absorbed  in  communion  with  God,  clearly 
there  should  be  notliing  to  distract  it,  the  body 
should  be  its  unhami>ered  minister.  The  soul 
does  l)est  when  the  body  has  no  conscious  neces- 
sities to  trouble  it. 

Others  think  that  the  soul  is  best  ministered  to 
by  denying  t«)  the  bcKly  its  natural  and  j)roper 
satisfactions :  tliev  stint  its  food  or  make  it 
c(Xirse  in  qualit}-,  they  deny  it  comforts  and 
forbid  it  pleasures,  they  rcgjird  art  as  unspiritual, 
amusement  as  gotlless,  eating  and  drinking  as 
sensuous,  the  ease  and  the  ministries  of  wealtli  as 
carnal ;  they  do  nt)t  inflict  j»ain  upon  the  body, 
but  they  deny  it  legitimate  gratifications. 

This  is  not  our  Lord's  meaning  ;  it  is  not  the 
Christiiin  doctrine  concerning  the  body.  Our  Lortl 
wsw  no  ascetic,  Ho  **  came  eating  and  drinking." 
He  did  not  correct  abuse  by  disuse.  He  vindi- 
cated the  i»roi»cr  use  of  all  things — a  much  higher 
religious  conception  and  attainment. 


Much  is  said  in  Scripture  about  the  evil  of  Ins: 
and  of  sensuous  excess,  not  a  word  against 
proper  satisfaction  of  the  senses,  not  a  vord  in 
requirement  of  bodily  mortification  for  its  own 
sake.  For  the  body  is  as  much  the  creation  oi 
God  as  the  soul,  and  is  as  much  entitled  to  its 
proper  good  God  has  made  it  dependent  upon 
material  ministries,  God  has  given  it  natural 
appetites,  and  has  made  bountiful  provision  for 
their  satisfaction.  Body  and  soul  are  alike  essen- 
tial constituents  of  our  human  nature;  eachcra\t:< 
its  fitting  satisfactions ;  neither  is  intended  to  I'ar 
with  the  other.  As  God  intended  it^  the  ecoDcmy 
of  our  nature  is  a  harmony,  not  a  schism. 

From  this  ground,  then,  we  start;.  Each  part 
of  our  nature  needs  its  proper  good  ;  the  one  can- 
not be  ministered  to  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  other; 
neither  may  be  wTonged  under  the  plea  of  serrice 
to  the  other. 

For  both  there  is  a  good  to  be  gained — a  good 
to  be  valued,  enjoyed,  rejoiced  in.  Both  have 
their  ministry,  both  their  influence,  and  the  pro- 
per ministry  of  both  is  the  true  problem  of  life. 

Hence  Christianity  makes  it  a  religious  duty  of 
life  to  attend  to  both.  Industry-,  carefulness,  wise 
saving,  are  as  much  part  of  the  religious  economy 
of  life  as  singing  and  praying.  A  man  is  to 
**  work  with  his  hands,"  he  is  to  learn  lessons  of 
industrious  providence  from  the  ant,  he  is  to 
*'  l>rovide  for  his  own,''  else  he  "  denies  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

Of  course  there  is  a  wrong  pursuit  of  good  for 
the  body,  a  wrong  use  and  acquisition  of  material 
things,  to  which  men  are  naturally  prone,  and 
against  this  our  Lord  utters  his  warning ;  of  this 
we  "will  si)eak  by-and-by,  but  we  shall  understand 
the  wrong  use  all  the  better  by  first  distinctly 
recognising  the  right  ase. 

II.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  pursuit  of  these  two 
kinds  of  treasure  comes  practically  to  be  antago- 
nistic, so  that  often  the  man  who  pursues  the  one 
does  it  at  the  cost  of  the  other  ? 

Two  reasons  may  be  suggested : — 

1.  What,  generally  speaking,  we  may  call  un- 
spirituality,  the  loss  or  lack  of  religious  life  in  tbe 
soul,  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  God,  of  care, 
even  of  thought  about  the  souL 

1  am  not  going  here  either  to  prove  or  to 
ex])lain  this  characteristic  unspiritualness ;  it  is 
the  most  indis})Utable  and  most  sorrowful  fact  of 
our  human  historj'  and  consciousness.  Whatever 
our  theories  about  the  origin  of  sin,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  all  men  sin,  and  that  in  a  ver}*  true 
sense  all  men  are  spiritually  dormant,  spiritually 
dead,  and  need  the  quickening  of  God's  spirit 

This  absence  of  spiritual  consciousness,  of  cart 
about  the  spiritual  element  of  our  nature,  is » 
curioiis  phenomenon  of  human  life.  How  stianp 
it  would  be  if  men  were  all  to  become  uncon- 
scious of  their  bodies,  or  if  they  felt  no  craving  <rf 
physical  appetite,  if  they  were  indifferent  to  all 
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gratifications  of  sense,  or  if  they  lived  in  uncon- 
:scioiisneas  of  their  intellectual  nature,  and  were 
indifferent  to  sound  reason  and  to  useful  know- 
ledge. 

And  jet  this  is  what  has  befallen  their  spiritual 
natoreL  They  have  lost  practical,  realising  con- 
sciousness of  it ;  they  can  live  for  long  periods 
without  thinking  about  it ;  without  seeking  sati^ 
faction  for  it  They  are  "without  (Jod,  and 
without  hope  in  the  world,"  "  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sin."  There  is  no  religious  life  within  them, 
DO  puke  or  craving  of  life.  The  soul  is  there,  but 
torpid ;  not  without  heavings  and  moanings,  but 
witiiout  intelligent  desire  for  spiritual  things. 

Therefore  men  pursue  material  good  for  the 
body  inordinately  and  wrongly.  No  inward 
spiritual  life  or  solicitude  controls  or  directs  their 
pursuit,  they  set  no  measure  to  their  eager  quest ; 
.^metimes  they  scruple  at  no  means  likely  to  be 
successfuL  •  Were  men  as  conscious  of  spiritual 
life  as  they  are  of  bodily  life,  did  they  but  as  clearly 
discern  its  interests,  they  would  put  the  things  of 
the  spiritual  life  first,  as  being  infinitely  the  more 
momentous.     Assuredly  they  would  not  sacrifice 


:  them  for  the  other :  they  would  not  seek  good 
for  the  body  at  any  price;  they  would  not  sacrifice 
integrity  to  effect  a  good  bargain;  nor  moral 
virtue  for  the  indulgence  of  the  passions.  If 
material  good  demanded  the  compromise  of  right 
or  purity  they  would  refuse  it,  as  a  man  refuses 
to  gratify  hia  desire  for  possession  by  theft 

This,  then,  is  one  reason  why  men  pursue 
wrongly  material  good,  they  have  lost  spiritual 
desire  and  life.  This  of  course  is  true  of  men 
in  different  degrees — some  men  are  not  merely 
unspiritual,  destitute  of  religious  life,  they  are 
immoral,  destitute  of  natural  virtue,  they  make 
no  scruple  of  being  dishonest,  and  cruel,  and 
selfish,  to  gain  wealth,  to  gratify  ambition,  to 
indulge  passion.  Other  men  are  only  keen, 
hard,  intense,  over-eager  over-anxious,  over-ab- 
sorbed, they  wiD  not  violate  integrity  by  untruth, 
or  fraud,  or  vice,  but  they  will  sacrifice  spiritual 
interests  by  utterly  disregarding  them ;  they  are 
simply  unspiritual  men,  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The 
great  sense  of  God,  of  religious  life  and  desire,  is 
lost  out  of  their  consciousness. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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PART  L 

N  the  borders  of  tlie  beautiful  Traun  lake, 
in  Upper  Austria,  is  a  small  village 
called  Traun  Kirchen.  Seen  from  the 
water  it  looks  very  charming,  the  little 
church  of  Johannisberg  rising  through  a 
mass  of  foliage,  and  the  village  cluster- 
ing in  the  background.  Opposite  are  the 
mountains,  some  dark  with  pLnc  trees, 
(then  stony  and  bare,  except  for  the  few  tufts  of 
HK»^^  or  the  yellow  colouring  of  the  lichens. 

Oscar  Anthal  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  lived  with 
his  father  in  a  small  cottage  in  Traun  Kirchen.  His 
mother  had  died  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  quite 
'^^wby,  and  all  his  life  he  had  spent  in  this  little 
^lUa^'e,  going  on  Sundays  into  Gmunden  for  church ; 

and  once  a  year,  as  a  holiday,  his  father  took  him  to 

khL 

He  was  a  happy  boy,  going  to  school,  and  learning 
"1^  lessons  well,  having  his  father  to  watch  over 
^"^  and  no  cares  to  trouble  him.  Lovely  scenery 
•"'Toundijjg  lam  influenced  his  life  very  consciously. 


J^-'ine 


natures  are   more  sensitive   to   beauty  than 


"*^'Cf8;  and  Oscar's  was  one  of  these.  The  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  hike,  the  still  moonlight,  or  the 

aters  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  were  all  sources  of 
^"Joyment  to  him,  and  they  helped  to  raise  his  heart 
^^Li  God.     Oscar  and  his  father  were  most  truly 

Qriatian  people,  having  a  simple  faith  and  an  earnest 
jsire  to  do  right ;  because,  redeemed  by  the  precious 
/^  of  Christ,  they  felt  tliey  were  not  their  own, 
^'  Hia.     Oscar  wished  very  much  indeed  to  do 


some  great  thing  for  God,  but  he  liad  never  expressed 
this  wish  to  his  father  untU  one  Sunday,  when  they 
were  walking  home  from  church. 

Oscar's  father,  I  must  tell  you,  was  a/iihrer,  which 
means  a  guide  to  show  people  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  was  his  occupation  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  summer  he  went  generally  with  excursion- 
ists and  Wsitors,  who  wanted  to  explore  the  mountains 
that  rose  up  so  grandly  from  the  lake  borders. 
Either  they  wished  to  climb  as  high  as  they  could 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  ascent,  or  else  so  as 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  glaciers,  which  on 
clear  days  you  could  see  glistening  with  a  pale  green 
hue  away  against  the  horizon ;  or  else  thoy  wished 
to  botanise  ;  and  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be, 
Friedrich  Antral  was  well  known  to  be  a  good 
guide. 

After  leaving  Gmunden  tliey  passed  through  Alt 
Miinster  and  other  little  villages  that  are  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  all  the  way  Friedrich  talked 
to  Oscar,  and  told  him  stories  of  his  adventures. 
The  boy  listened  eagerly,  as  his  father,  in  his  quiet 
way,  told  him  of  different  things  that  had  happened  to 
himself  and  people  he  had  knoM'n — mountain  adven- 
tures most  of  them — and  the  boy  enjoyed  hearing  them 
extremely.  But  in  aU  the  stories  there  was  a  second 
meaning.  Although  Friedrich  did  not  say,  "Now 
comes  the  moral,"  or,  "  My  story  is  intended  to  teach 
you  so  and  so,"  yet  Oscar  felt  that  in  each. was  a 
lesson  taught  of  bravery  or  self-sacrifice  or  heroism 
for  another's  sake.  Oscar  had  been  brought  up  on 
stories  of  courage  and  high  purpose,  and  they  had 
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awakened  in  him  a  great  desire  to  take  part  himself 
in  Rcenes  of  the  kind,  and  that  morning  he  told  his 
father  so. 

"  I  should  so  wish  to  do  something,  father!" 

"  To  do  what  ?  "  asked  Friedrich,  who  did  not  see 
the  connection  between  his  stories  and  Oscar's  wish. 

"  Oh,  to  risk  my  life  for  some  one  or  to  do  some 
great  thing  !  **  said  the  boy,  wistfully. 

"  Why,  my  son  ?  "  asked  the  father,  looking  at  his 
boy,  whose  iirm  step  was  keeping  time  with  his  own, 
and  who)^  dark  eyes  were  kindled  by  a  light  he  had 
never  seen  in  them  before. 

"Why/  oh,  father ! "  said  Oscar,  "you  know  it 
must  be  grand  to  do  something  really  great  for  the 
licbcr  Gott !  See  how  wonderfully  He  loved  us — 
as  the  Hcrr  Pastor  told  us  this  morning — ^giving  the 
Christ  to  <lie  for  ua  I  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  son.  He  is  good,  very  good  to  us. 
(jood  in  giving  the  dear  Christ  to  die ;  good  in 
sending  us  the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  us  and  all; 
goo<l  in  hundreds  of  ways  I  '* 

"  Yes;  and,  father,  then  don't  yon  understand  that 
one  longs  to  do  something  ?'' 

**  Yes,  my  son,  I  do.  And  I  trust  that  your  winh 
is  really  to  do  something  for  (rod,  and  not  to  risk 
your  life  for  another,  or  to  rescue  a  fellow-creature 
from  death,  only  to  satisfy  yourself  that  you  are 
really  courageous  and  brave.'* 

Oscar  coloured,  and,  looking  up,  met  his  father's 
eyes  bent  searchingly  upon  him. 

"  But,  father,  can't  one  do  an  heroic  action  for 
God?" 

"  Yes,  truly  you  can,  my  son.  And  the  bravest 
ventures,  I  say,  can  be  done  for  Him  better  than 
they  can  be  by  one  who  docs  not  love  God.  For 
to  face  death  calmly  one  must  have  the  fear  of  God 
in  the  heart,  and  those  who  have  not  that  are 
simply  carried  on  by  an  enthusiasm  and  daring  ex- 
citement, which  is  like  some  wines,  which  go  to 
the  head  and  leave  you  none  the  better  aftcni'ttrds, 
though  they  give  strength  for  the  time." 

No  more  was  said  at  the  moment.  They  soon 
reoclied  home,  and  had  dinner  in  the  pleasant  kitchen, 
which  had  a  vine  growing  over  the  window,  a  quaint 
clock  on  a  bracket  in  the  comer,  and  a  stand  of 
guns,  alpenstocks,  and  fisliing-tacklc  faring  the 
fourneaUf  above  this  stand  l)eing  some  antlers.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  was  a  ring  and  chain,  hold- 
ing a  hanging  lamp,  wliich  Friedrirh  with  great 
pride  valued,  as  having  been  given  liini  by  an  Jferr 
EngUindcr  the  winter  before. 

Oscar  thought  over  his  father's  wonls  as  they  sat 
in  the  evening  by  the  lake,  and  wat(^hod  the  lovely 
Alpen  gliihefif  or  rose-coloured  sunset  light,  come  over 
the  mountains,  making  them  glow  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  wonderful  way. 

Oscar's  wish  that  niglit  was  turned  into  a  prayer, 
and  he  asked  God  to  let  him  do  some  great  thing  for 
Him,  if  it  was  His  wiU. 


The  summer  passed  on  very  unerenihilly.  1 
\'isitors  who  came  from  Ischl,  Gmnndeii,  or  otl 
parts,  engaged  Horr  Anthal  for  long  excanioiu^  i 
sometimes  Oscar  went  with  them,  as  he  had  left 
school  at  Midsummer.  Greatly  did  he  enjoy  th 
days  in  the  mountains  in  that  atmnge  wild  mck 
which  was  every  now  and  then  varied  by  mom  m 
sweet  bit  of  homelier  lovelineaa,  or  Tiews  fron  i 
heights  of  wide-spreading  cooniiy,  waving  oa  to  i 
horizon  for  miles  and  miles. 

Then  the  autumn  came,  and  the  leavei  ckm 
colour  rapidly;  the  air  was  cold,  and  on  cm  A 
lute  in  September,  snow  fell  an  the  monatata^i 
they  looked  grander  than  ever  with  tiuir  mhi 
clad  in  the  pure  white  snow.  Oacar 
wish  all  this  time,  and  his  daily  life 
to  him  when  he  kept  that  wish  in 
knew  that  one  must  be  trained  to  a 
made  fit,  and  just  as  a  little  child 
in  the  mountains  alone  wonld  loea  itMl( 
need  guiding  before  it  wonld  knmr  iM  ii(f, 
any  worker  must  be  prepared. 

(To  be  amehideeLJ 
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C9.  What  is  known  as  tlie  "  Book  of  Jaite)" 

70.  What  other  book  is  also  refenad  tocllAJ 

nothing  is  now  known  ? 

71.  Wlmt  gave  rise  to  the  fenda  befcwMB 
and  the  Samaritans  ? 

72.  Quote  some  words  which  ihow  the 
self-control  ? 

73.  What  Church  is  spoken  of  by  St  FuImW 


the  first  to  help  him  with  contribntiona  and 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  ? 

74.  On  what  occasion  do  we  find  St  Pud  |a|i 
for  those  who  were  taking  him  priaoneiB  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OX  PAQB  171 

58.  First,  for  leaving  his  father^  home  at  ths  a 
of  Go<l.  Seconil,  believing  the  promiaee  of  God  ■ 
the  future  greatness  of  his  posterity,  when  he  M 
vet  no  child,  and  both  he  and  hia  wife  Smhvc 
ver>'  old.  Third,  offering  up  hia  only  son  Ime ' 
God's  bidding  (Heb.  xi  8—19  ;  Rom.  iv.  11). 

50.  Until  JacoVs  return  to  Bethel,  jnst  befoietl 
birtli  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  1 — 6). 

GO.  He  received  the  command  from  God  wlieil 
went  up  into  Mount  Sinai  the  first  time,  but  tk 
building  was  not  commenced  until  after  his  reto 
the  second  time  from  the  mount  (Exodus  xxv.  1—9 

61.  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  Becon 
year  after  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  a  period  of  t^^ 
twenty  months  from  its  commencement  (Eiodi 
xl.  17). 

62.  Gal.  iv.  13,  14. 

63.  Lev.  xxiii  5,  6. 
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W  THE  KBT.  J.  JACKSON  WBAY, 


'■  Are  yoo  not  Mr.  Akroyd  T  " — p.  212. 
STEPHEN    AKROTD'S    GUERDON. 

"nestlktok  magna,"  inc.  etc. 


SB  IX.— TOLN'BT  VILLA  AlTD  ITS  RIVALS.  |  and  it  mfty  be  safely  said  that  thoagh  served  tip  bx 
bort  «f  honest  Dainc  Hendenon  had  been  plain  and  simple  faahion,  no  more  palatable  and 
utdened  hy  Btei^en  Akroyd'a  consent  to  cat  toothsome  meal  was  diacnssed  that  day  in  Belgravian 
itmas  dinner  with  herself  and  "Oor  George,"  |  tnansioas  than  that  which  graced  the  hnmble  but 
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plenteous  table  of  this  shrewd  and  thrifty  hoiiHewife, 
crowned  as  it  was  with  the  savoury  goose  and  time- 
honoured  ChriHtmas  pudding.  Stephen,  with  all  the 
courtesy  and  kindne^«s  natural  to  him,  Itiid  himself 
out  to  please  the  motherly  woman  and  her  quiet 
spouse  whose  guest  he  was,  and  this  he  accomplished 
with  excellent  success. 

Dame  Henderson,  too,  was  quite  able  in  return, 
by  lively  story  and  smart  repartee,  to  keep  the  time 
from  hanging  heavily  on  his  liands,  and  even  "  Cor 
Iveorgc,"  as  free  from  all  conceivable  sign  of  his 
usually  dingy  labour  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  coal- 
shed  in  his  life,  was  able  in  a  quiet  way  to  increase 
the  Christmas  c^eer. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Dame  Henderson 
brought  out  the  big  family  Bible,  and  placing  it  on 
the  table,  she  said,  "Maister  Stephen,  me  an*  oor 
(ieorge  has  been  married  thirty-two  years  this  varry 
day !  He  gav*  me  this  Bible  on'*  oor  weddin*-day,** 
and  then,  turning  to  the  fly-leaf,  she  said»  '*an*  that's 
what  the  parson  wrote  in  it,  at  oor  George*s  request. "" 

Stephen  read — 

Presented  to  my  dear  wife  on  our  wedding-day.  From 
this  day  forward,  may  God  give  wisdom  to  husband  and 
wife  to  malce  this  Book  the  gaide  of  their  miited  lives, 
that  they  may  one  day  see  Him  who  gave  the  Book,  in 
heaven.— Gkokoe  HswoERSOif. 

"  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  have  ctenml  life." 

"  Noo,"  said  Dame  Hendenion,  "  from  that  day  to 
tliis  we  \e  been  readers  o'  that  book ;  an'  every 
Christmas  day  that's  come  round,  we've  read  to- 
gither  the  story  of  Betfilehcm  an'  Jesus.  I  'm  sure 
you  wouldn't  hov  us  to  break  through  oor  thirty 
years'  custom  just  because  o'  you  bein'  here  ;  an*  as 
my  eyes  is  gettin*  sadly  dim  for  readin',  mebbe,  you 
wouldn't  mind  readin'  it  for  us." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  mother,"  said 
Stephen,  readily,  as  ho  turned  to  the  'w«U-reHiem])ered 
page,  which  contains  the  sweetest  and  most  touching 
narrative  in  the  world. 

When  he  liad  fmished  reading,  liis  liostoss  said, 
**  Me  an'  oor  Cleorge  always  joins  i'  prayer  on  a 
Christmas  Day  when  the  chapter's  read,  an'  we  wadnt 
like  to  leave  it  oot ; "  tlien,  without  waiting  for  per- 
mission, perhaps  half  fearing  an  objection,  though 
she  need  not  to  have  done  that ;  her  husband  of 
course  did  the  siimc,  and  Stephen  also  bowed  in 
the  attitude  of  pniyor. 

In  a  strain  of  siniplc-hcarted  earnestness  and  true 
devotion,  expressed  in  her  usual  vigorous  dmlect. 
Dame  Henderson  talked  with  God  as  a  man  talketh 
with  his  friend.  Gratitude  for  God's  goodness,  con- 
fession of  unworthiness  and  need,  simple,  saving 
faith  in  the  merits  of  the  SaWour,  a  confident  outlook 
on  the  unknown  future,  and  an  earnest  j^eading  that 
the  Light  of  the  World  might  shine  on  Stephen's 
prejudicetl  and  unbelieving  mind,  all  were  inwoven 
in  her  earnest  and  powerful  petitions. 

Stephen  retired  early,  having  another  engagement, 
and  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room.  Dame  Henderson 
said,  "  I  wiijh  you  oot  o'  my  heart,  Maister  Stephen, 


a  merry  Cliristmas  an'  a  happy  new  year.  Bat  yoa 
know  it 's  a  merry  heart  'at  you  want ;  an'  nobody 
but  Him  you  've  been  readin'  aboot  can  give  yoa  that 
As  for  a  happy  new  year,  it  11  come  if  you  rBmember 
that  unto  you  is  bom  a  Saviour  which  is  Ghrist  the 
Lord." 

Stephen  had  told  his  landlady  the  stoiy  of  the 
Helliers,  and  now,  pausing  at  the  door,  he  asked  her, 
with  a  smile,  to  carry  out  the  injunction  of  the  KUe 
she  believed  in,  and  visit  the  fatheziess  and  the 
widow  in  their  affliction.  Dame  Hendenon  pnmued 
to  go  that  very  evening ;  and  from  that  time  bcr 
hearty  sympaUiy,  her  cheerful  piety,  and  her  tiIb- 
able  aid  aa  helpful  nnrse  and  hooaewife,  made  her 
a  constant  and  most  welcome  visitor  at  Arthur  Stmt 

Stephen  reeoWedto  get  "rid  of  the  hkie8''iilK 
called  his  discontented  frame  of  mind,  by  a  mt  to 
Volney  Villa,  and  in  the  company  of  his  fudnato^ 
friend,  Mr.  Seymour  the  cashier,  to  give  a  Uhher 
and  lighter  turn  to  liia  Cbriatmas  ezperieneeL  He 
knew  that  at  that  attmetive  and  pleasant  laMr* 
abode  he  should  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  with  congenial  liiends — 


it 


Wen-chosen  frieadabip,  the  meet  noble 
Of  virtuea,  all  our  Joys  makes  doable. 
And  into  halves  divides  our  tnmUe." 


So  says  Hannah  More^'  but^  as  m  this  iitftaBef.tbf 
fricndahipiwas  not  w^-choeen,  it  m^  be  M^ 
whetherrfiAephen  was  likely  to  find  any  tme  speofe 
for  the  heartache  at  Volney  Villa.  In  one  ie>p«t 
Ids  expeetations  wefe  realised,  for,  in  additioD  to  tke 
usual  party,  there  wMe  two  literary  gaaiibm 
Edinburgh,  keen,  witty,  and  clever,  who  added  luptT 
to  the  **  feaat  of  reaaou  and  the  flow  of  sooL" 

Time  wiU  not  admit  of  any  lengthened  refeRV* 
to  this  period'-^^  Stephen  Akroyd's  history.   Ha 
responsibilities  in  the  office  of  Redfem  and  Bft^ 
increased  with  his  promotion  to  a  higher  poaitiflBii 
salary.     He  was  a  very  constant  visitor  at  VohBy 
Villa,  and   there  and   at  home  made  himadf  ^ 
roughly  acquainted  with  all  that  was  said  andmi^ 
about  natural  development^  protoplasm,  spontaneiB^ 
generation,   and   the   **  something   without  os  ^ 
makes  for  righteousness."   His  visits  to  Arthur  SW*» 
too,  were  numerous,  and  his  liberal  Christmtf^ 
and  his  help  and  succour  in  a  variety  of  mp^ 
very  precious  to  Mrs.  Hellier  and  her  daughter.  ^ 
foniier  was  a  chronic  sufferer,  but  patient  and  o/^ 
ful  in  it  all,  the  latter  was  ever  a  diligent  and  )0^ 
nurse,  hovering  by  her  mother's  couch  and  o^ 
Stephen's  wordy  tussles  with  Dame  HendenoD*^ 
as  numerous  as  ever,  and  as  that  good  woBtf  ** 
abJs  to  add  many  an  arrow  from  Mrs.  HclKef'i  J* 
duct,  testimony,  and  experience,  to  her  qidfff*  ^ 
succeeded  in  piercing  the  gaping  joints  of  Ste|w^ 
unproven   armour  with  many  a   rankling  ben 
truth,   which   exercised  a  salataiy  inflncace  <^ 
greater  than  she  knew. 

During  the  early  months  of  spring  Ma  HdV* 
painful  disease  took  a  sudden  and  a  fMil  ^ 
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fidl  of  affectionate  sympathy  for  her,  and 
orougMy  captive  by  a  tenderer  love  for  Dora, 
08t  continnally  there.  The  greater  his  inti- 
aune  and  the  closer  was  his  observation,  the 
felt  compelled  to  admire  and  to  reverence  the 
i  faith,  the  indomitable  coura^  the  unfailing 
and  the  high-toned  moral  heroism  evinced 
•iher's  honoured  and  sorely  afflicted  friend. 
ben,"  said  Mrs.  Hellier,  one  evening,  as  he 
Bd  by  her  bed,  "  Do  you  believe  true  happi- 
e  a  possible  attainment  ?  " 
wing  you,"  said  he,  with  energy,  "  I  cannot 
it  its  attainment  is  possible." 
9  you  found  it,  Stephen  ?  "  was  softly  a^ked 
rho  had  vowed  in  her  heart  that  if  it  were 
she  would  bring  him  back  to  his  mother's 
Saviour. 

91,  unable  to  restrain  a  sigh,  replied,  **  No ; 
DOiOrtals  must  be  content  to  catch  a  gleam  of 
I's  wing,  and  to  live  on  memories  when  the 
gone." 

yet,"  said  she,  **  it  were  better  to  have  the 
the  heart,  with  wings  folded  as  one  who 
i  stay,  that  he  may  give  abundant  and  ox- 
oy." 

"  said  Stephen,  with  a  dubious  shake  of 
,  "that's  a  picture  too  good  to  be  true." 
no  ! "  was  the  smiling  answer.  • '  If  you 
it  believe  the  Book,  you  would  know  it  to 
for  you  would  know  of  Him  who  said,  '  Ask 
Te,  that  your  joy  may  be  fulL'  Here,  upon 
bed,  with  my  hand  in  yours,  I  bear  witness 
ithfnlness  of  my  Lord." 


ER  X.-DAME  HENDERSON'S  PROPOSAL. 
Iexderson  was  a  woman  gifted,  not  only 
iinasuai  sliare  of  plain,  strong  common  sense, 
I  a  ready  perception  too.  She  very  soon 
d  the  existence  of  Stephen  Akroyd's  love 
«  and  WSA  thoroughly  agreed  that  such  a 
ow  might  be  of  permanent  value  to  the 
iterests  of  her  young  and  sceptical  favourite. 
wdly  guessed  that  his  evident  liking  for  the 
it  be  made  a  powerful  ally  in  securing  bin 
m  from  the  "deep  Serbonian  bog"  of  in- 
uid  in  directing  his  wandering  feet  once  more 
(Hon  8  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of 
3enoe  she  took  every  fitting  opportunity  to 
rise  and  praise  the  manifold  excellences  of 
but  highly -appreciated  acquaintance. 
Maister  Stephen ! "  said  she,  one  evening, 
Jd  the  cloth  for  his  frugal  supper.  "  Aye, 
Stephen,  that  Miss  Dora  is  a  glorious  lassie  ! 
at  gets  yon  jewel  *11  get  a  treasure  an'  no 
She  *s  a  precious  an'  a  pretty  little  packet 
'  an'  goodness.  She 's  well-nigh  as  good  a 
5  as  I  am  myself,  an'  yet  she 's  a  lady  every 
ler.  She  can  sing  like  a  nightingale,  an* 
it  piano  as  well  as  any  great  player,  a'mobt. 
ray  Vit  ahe  tends  that  dear  mother  o'  hers," 
«dedy  **  18  something  wonderfol ;  an*  she 's 


just  as  pretty  as  she 's  good,  an'  that 's  sayin'  an  un- 
common deal,  for  a  better  little  maiden  isn't  to  be 
foond  from  London  to  Land's  End  i'  ComwalL" 

"  You  are  right  there,  mother,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Stephen,  warmly,  well  pleased  to  have  her  so  spoken 
of  who  filled  so  large  a  place  in  his  own  admiring 
thoughts.  "A  sweeter  soul  enshrined  in  a  fairer 
body  would  be  very  difficult  to  find.  Dora  Hellier 
is  a  gem  of  the  first  water." 

"  I  'm  so  glad  you  like  her,"  said  his  merciless 
host.  "  But  there 's  one  thing  aboot  her  that 's  a 
sad  failin',  an'  tak's  the  shine  off  all  the  rest  o'  her 
good  properties." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Stephen,  half  curious,  half  indig- 
nant ;  "  then  your  eyes  are  sharper  than  mine,  for 
I  protest  that  I  think  the  girl  is  nothing  less  than 
jMjrfect." 

"  Well,  I  don't  deny  that  she  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  tiling  I  'm  talking  about,  an'  I  dare 
say  'at  you  may  mebbe  cure  her  o'  that.  You  see, 
more  's  the  jnty,  she 's  as  religious  as  her  mother, 
an'  she  can  sit  an'  talk  for  an  hour  together  aboot 
wliat  she  calk  the  help  o'  the  Holy  Spirit  an'  the 
conscious  love  o'  God.  Of  course  she  isnH  to  be 
blamed  for  it,  poor  tiling,  for  she  doesn't  seem  iwer 
to  liev  known  any  better.  If  she  would  only  give 
up  prayin',  noo,  an'  not  listen  to  her  mother's  maun- 
derius  aboot  pardonin'  peace  an'  that  sort  o'  thing  ; 
an'  just  set  up  for  a  reasonin'  sort  o'  body,  that 
knows  a  great  deal  more  than  her  mother  can  tell 
her,  she  'd  be  aboot  perfect,  wouldn't  she  ?  " 

"  Nay,  never  mind  aU  that,"  said  Stephen,  shortly ; 
for,  somehow  or  other.  Dame  Henderson's  suggestions 
grated  harshly  on  his  ear.  "  Dora  Hellier 's  too  good 
to  be  spoiled  by  whatever  she  may  believe." 

"  Spoiled  !  I  isn't  talkin'  aboot  her  bein'  spoiled, 
bless  her ;  but  aboot  gettin'  her  into  a  higher  an' 
nobler  an'  more  independent  state  o'  mind.  I  'm 
sure  she  's  unconmK)nly  clever,  an'  if  she  was  once 
])ut  into  ihe  way  on't,  she  could  mak'  something  oot 
i'  philosiphy  ;  an*  its  a  thoosand  pities  'at  the  poor 
little  tiling  should  go  on  gropin'  aboot  blind  an* 
deluded  for  want  o'  light.  If  you  could  only  induce 
her  to  deny  her  God,  noo,  an'  turn  her  back  on  her 
Saviour,  an'  contradict, all  the  history  of  her  mother's 
go<lly  Ufe,  she  might  mak'  sometliing  oot" 

Stephen  felt  tlie  rough  and  ready  sarcasm,  and 
was  silent. 

On  another  and  a  later  occasion,  when  Stephen 
had  returned  from  his  daily  labour.  Dame  Hender- 
son told  him  tliat  she  had  just  been  to  see  the 
Hellierb. 

"  And  how  did  you  find  them  ? "  said  he,  for  de- 
spite the  rubs  he  got  in  swift  succession  from  his 
plain-spoken  landlady,  it  was  ever  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  conversation. 

Dame  Henderson's  voice  was  somewhat  husky  and 
uncertain,  as  she  informed  him  of  the  gradual  but 
certain  change  for  the  worse  in  Mrs.  Hellier.  "  The 
young  lady,  God  bless  her  I  is  well  enough,"  said 
slie.     "  Well  enough  i'  body,  but  she's  vastly  troubled 
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•o*  anxious  in  her  mind.  Her  mother  *8  fadin'  away, 
pool  thing  I  an*  the  poor  lassie  *b  gotten  more  sorrow 
than  she  could  carry,  if  she  hadn't  the  grace  o*  God 
to  help  her.  How  she  hears  up  is  wonderful,  an*  can 
only  he  accoonted  for  hy  her  hevin*  a  wonderful 
supply  of  heavenly  grace." 

"Is  Mrs.  HelHer  seriously  worse,  think  you?** 
inquired  Stephen,  earnestly. 

*'  She  isn't  long  for  this  world  isn't  Mrs.  Hellier,** 
said  Dame  Henderson,  decidedly.  "She's  growin' 
vastly  feehler,  poor  thing  I  An*  yet  it  *s  none  right 
to  say  'poor  thing'  ahoot  such  a  saint  as  yon.  I 
would  hev  to  travel  a  long  day  to  see  onyhody  so 
rich  as  she  is.  Unless,  indeed,  it  is  yourself  or  Mr. 
Seymour.  You  *ve  gotten  at  the  truth,  you  see,  an* 
that's  no  small  riches  i*  tliis  hlundcrin*  world.  I 
can't  mak*  it  oot  why  you  don't  try  to  hring  her  to 
a  hotter  state  o*  mind.  She  goes  maunderin*  on  all 
the  day  long  in  a  way  as  fairly  mak's  you  wonder, 
ahoot  her  peace  o*  mind,  an*  the  love  o*  Jesus,  an'  the 
hope  o*  heaven.  I  can't  listen  to  it  withoot  cryin' 
like  a  bairn  !  But  it  docs  seem  a  pity  for  onyhody 
to  go  down  to  the  grave  like  that»  deceivin'  herself 
and  deceivin*  that  precious  Miss  Dora.  Did  you 
ever  talk  to  her  aboot  the  error  of  her  ways.  Mehhe, 
if  you  were  to  tak*  Mr.  Seymour  to  see  her  he  might 
minister  a  bit  o*  comfort  an*  consolation  of  a  higher 
an'  a  better  sort  than  the  dcludin'  fancies  that  she  *s 
hugging  to  her  heart" 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  tliis  sharp  and 
drastic  method  of  dealing  with  Stephen*8  mental 
disease,  though  it  diafed  his  spirit  and  even  angered 
him  at  times,  furnished  him,  nevertheless,  with  very 
salutary  food  for  thought ;  and,  by  driving  him  to 
make  comparisons,  and  to  self-examination,  aided 
largely  in  promoting  his  spiritual  recovery  of  health 
and  soundness,  and  to  a  better,  because  a  more  self- 
deprecating  state  of  mind. 

Whenever  Stephen  paid  a  visit  to  the  failing  in- 
valid in  Arthur  Street,  both  she  and  her  sweet 
daughter  were  ready  enough  to  speak  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  praise  and  gratitude  concerning  Dame  Hen- 
derson herselt  To  Mrs.  Hellier  she  was  as  one  sent 
of  God,  so  much  of  faith  and  comfort  did  she  impart, 
and  so  deft  and  skilful,  so  diligent  and  perpetual  in 
the  domestic  services  which  she  rendered  with  such 
a  willing  heart  Both  visitor  and  invalid  knew  the 
"  secret  of  the  Lord  **  which  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him,  and  their  godly  exchange  of  experiences  was 
as  a  green  pasture  to  their  souls.  Dora,  too,  felt  the 
presence  of  this  good  Samaritan  to  be  a  sort  of  per- 
petual benediction.  On  her  strong  will,  warm  heart, 
and  vigorous  arm  she  leaned  more  and  more,  and 
daily  thanked  her  God  who  had  raised  up  in  her 


heavy  need  a  friend  so  true  and  faithful  m  Bum 
Henderson. 

As  Stephen  was  walking  over  Waterloo  Bridge 
that  night  a  passer-by  paused,  looked  earaestlyit 
him,  passed  on,  and  then  paused  again ;  and  then,  u 
if  he  had  come  to  a  definite  conclusion,  turned,  ud 
followed  him.  "  Excuse  me,**  said  the  stranger,  hy- 
ing his  hand  on  Stephen*s  arm,  "  are  joa  not  Mr. 
Akroyd  ?  ** 

"  Halloa,  Mr.  Butter  I  **  said  Stephen,  well-pIflMed 
to  greet  the  detective  who  had  come  to  his  aid  ia 
the  nick  of  time  on  board  the  CUy  of  BaUmm. 
**  I  *m  glad  to  see  you.    Whore  do  you  come  from!" 

"  Oh,  as  usual,  mine 's  a  roving  commissioii,  lod 
leads  me  east»  west,  north,  and  sontbu  And  bor 
does  the  world  use  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well  enough,**  said  Stephen,  **9B  thugi  gi 
After  daily  labour,  nightly  rest** 

"Happy  mortal  1**  quotii  the  detective.  "It mom 
as  though  my  daily  labour  abeorbe  the  night  tea 
I  'm  in  a  quandary,  and  my  wild-goose  ennd 
threatens  never  to  have  an  end.  Well,  I  wint  (» 
obtain  tidings  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Hellier * 

"  What !  **  shouted  Stephen,  in  great  surprise. 

"  Hallo  !  **  said  tho  detective.  "  Is  there  light  n 
the  horizon  ?  Do  you  know  a  lady  who  beue  the 
magic  name  7  ** 

"  But  is  it  good  news  that  you  would  carry,  if  yoi 
found  her  ?  **  said  Stephen,  seriously ;  "  for,  otfca^ 
wise,  no  information  can  you  gain  from  me.** 

'' WcU,  listen!"  said  the  detective.  ^'I  leeki 
Mrs.  Hellier,  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Hoiy 
Hellier,  whose  name  came  to  the  front  with  honoff 
in  the  Indian  mutiny.  A  certain  niece  of  hei^i*' 
siding  at  Halston  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  who  has  latelf 
succeeded  to  her  father*s  estates,  desires  to  find  kr 
aunt,  who  has  long  been  estranged  from  the  hi^ 
in  order  that  she  may  heal  the  breach  and  make  kr 
partner  in  her  plentiful  inheritance.  But,  tdl  A 
can  you  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject?" 

"  Indeed  I  can  I "  said  Stephen,  in  juUlant  he* 
and  with  a  gleaming  eye,  and  straightway  he  9"* 
the  detective  the  address  in  Arthur  Street  ^^ 
had  become  so  familiar  and  so  dear  to  him. 

"  Thank  you  heartily,"  said  Mr.  Butter.  "K^ 
let  me  ask  you,  as  a  personal  favour,  to  aay  boM 
of  this  to  the  party  concerned  ;  hut  in  due  ti*^' 
have  no  doubt,  as  the  advertisements  say,  thet** 
will  '  hear  of  something  to  her  advantage.'  ip^ 
I  thank  you.     Good  night  I " 

"Good  night,"  said  Stephen,  and  he  reiaarf* 
journey  homeward,  pondering  and  wonderiflf  ** 
whereunto  this  new  thing  might  grow. 

{To  he  oonHnntdL) 


\ 


HOME. 


TITHAT  joys  are  lost,  what  hopes  are  given, 
*  *    Ab  through  this  death-struck  world  we  roam  I 


Wc  think  awldle  that  Home  is  HeftVMt 
We  learn  at  length  thai  HeftTmliHiM 
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OUR     LORD'S     PHILOSOPHY    OF     LIFE. 

BY  THE  REV.   HENRY  ALLON,  D.D. 
L-ESTIMATES-MATERIAL  AND  SPIRITUAL.  TRUE  AND  FALSE  (2). 


^NOTHER  cause  of  antagonism  be- 
tween material  good  for  the  body 
and  spiritual  good  for  the  soul  is 
false  spirituality.  And  it  is  this 
which  our  Lord  chiefly  denounces 
9e  is  directing  His  warning  against  wrong 
;  life,  against  Pharisaic  teachings  concem- 
bl  These  men  professed  great  religious- 
Tanscendant  spirituality,  but  they  were 
very  worldly  -  minded,  and  made  use 
itual  things  for  securing  material  things. 
>rd  calls  them  "hypocrites,"  men  who  wore 
k :  they  were  not  merely  mistaken,  they 
)0n8ciously  false;  they  laid  burdens  upon 
rhich  they  themselves  would  not  touch 
me  of  their  fingers.  Their  spirituality 
false  spirituality,  not  a  true  one.  It 
dd  to  be  very  exalted,  it  really  was  very 
they  were  hypocrites  in  their  alms,  in  their 
i,  in  their  fastings,  doing  them  all  not  from 
ine  religious  prompting  towards  Grod,  but 
t  seen  of  men.''  When  religious  feeling  is 
e,  when  it  thinks  only  of  God,  and  feels 
8  Him,  it  is  simple,  natural,  unexaggerated. 
8  not  care  for  mere  doing — for  less  or 
tf  show  or  observance — it  labours  only  to 
)  itself  to  God  But  when  religious  feeling 
kterfeit  it  overdoes  things.  Its  eye  is  upon 
Uftd  what  they  will  think.  It  multiplies 
If  parades  alms  and  fastings,  it  becomes 
nd  exacting,  it  makes  demonstrations.  It 
enough  that  God  sees,  men  must  see  as 
These  men  exaggerated  all  their  religious 
:  they  did  not  use  life  naturally,  they  made 
de  of  piety,  and  became  ostentatious  and 
aL 

I  was  really  worldly-mindedness  in  the  garb 
tidsm.  They  found  a  new  way  of  serving 
on  in  a  pretended  service  of  God.  The 
ght  in  them  became  darkness. 
I  18  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena  of 
history,  the  co-existence  of  intense  worldly- 
iness,  and  utter  unspiritualness  of  heart. 
m  as  religious  doings  become  to  be  cal- 
l  and  constrained  they  become  false; 
1  as  pious  feeling  passes  into  fanaticism 
mes  perilous.  Let  a  man  conceive  that  reli- 
st war  with  .human  nature  instead  of  being 
^t  moral  control  of  human  nature,  and  he 
to  distingnish  between  right  satisfactions 
xmg  uses,  he  confuses  good  and  evil,  injuring 
ral  sense,  disordering  his  moral  perceptions ; 
eaUy  in  imminent  peril  of  what  is  sinful ; 
h  lack  of  discrimination,  he  may  indulge 
that  are  wrong. 


He  is  the  strongest  and  stands  the  most  safely 
who  is  true  to  all  parts  of  his  nature,  not  he  who 
denies  the  body  its  legitimate  satisfactions  on  the 
plea  of  ministering  to  the  soul,  but  he  who  re- 
ligiously ministers  to  the  body  its  own  proper 
good.  Artificial  abstinence,  ascetic  mortification, 
are  much  more  enfeebling  and  imperilling  than 
legitimate  uses.  They  disconnect  the  material 
life  and  God,  they  revolt  from  God's  order  of  life, 
and  make  natural  gratifications  sin.  And  often  a 
false  worldliness  works  its  revenge  upon  a  false 
spirituality.  As  God  intends  it,  life  is  holy  in  all 
its  departments.  All  natural  appetites  of  the 
body  as  well  as  of  the  sotd  are  holy,  and  to  array 
the  sotd  against  the  body  is  to  make  a  schism 
in  the  life  that  God  has  made  one.  The  true 
religious  idea  is  not  to  deny  or  mortify,  but 
religiously  to  control,  all  natural  gratificationa 

The  treasures  of  a  man's  life  are  not  equally 
precious.  Material  and  spiritual  good  have  dif- 
ferent values.  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  the 
body  than  raiment,"  the  soul  than  the  body. 

1.  Their  contrast  is  that  between  the  material 
and  the  spiritual — the  hoarded  "  things  "  which 
moths  spoil,  and  corruption  wastes,  and  thieves 
steal — things  which  are  outside  the  man ;  and 
noble  feelings,  virtuous  character,  godly  sympa- 
thies, holy  satisfaction — things  which  are  within 
the  man,  and  which  are  spiritual,  incorruptible,  in- 
exhaustible, inalienable — for  they  are  constituents 
of  the  man  himself.  It  is  the  contrast  between 
the  possessions  of  the  man  and  his  essential  quali- 
ties. "  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  that  he  possessea" 

2.  It  is  the  contrast  between  the  transient  and 
if  It  permanent — things  that  in  their  very  nature 
can  be  possessed  only  so  long  as  the  body  lives, 
and  qualities  of  character  that  are  inherent  in  the 
soul  which  lives  for  ever. 

So  that  whenever,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it 
becomes  an  alternative,  and  the  thing  cannot  be 
possessed  without  sacrificing  the  character — when- 
ever we  have  to  choose  between  the  pursidt  of 
things  for  the  body  and  the  attainment  of  holi- 
ness by  the  soul — we  may  not  hesitate.  We  must 
so  restrain  our  pursuit  of  the  one  as  to  subordi- 
nate them  to  the  interests  of  the  other.  And,  if 
all  possessions  of  the  bodily  life,  yea,  and  the 
life  itself,  have  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  fidelity  and  holiness  of  the  soul,  it  must 
be  done. 

Our  Lord's  meaning  is  tiiat  we  may  not  trea- 
sure up  for  ourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  so  as 
to  make  bodily  satisfaction  our  supreme  good ; 
good  for  the  material  life  is  not  to  be  pursued  at 
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the  coat  of  good  for  the  spiritual  life.  Treasure  upon 
earth  is  not  equal  in  value  to  treasure  in  heaven. 

Of  course  our  Lord  speaks  largely,  and  broadly, 
and  in  his  usual  apothegmatic  way;  He  does  not 
mean  to  interdict  all  treasuring  up  of  treasures  on 
earth  so  as  to  prohibit  all  frugality,  and  saving,  and 
even  getting  rich:  this  would  do  violence  to  the 
first  principles  of  prudence,  the  first  obligations  of 
social  life,  as  well  as  to  the  explicit  teachings  of 
Scripture,  and  especially  of  Christianity.  It  is  a 
groat  apothegm — as  when  he  says,  "  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  as  when  Paul  says,  "  Be 
careful  for  nothing."  It  is  to  be  interpreted  and 
applied  by  common  sense,  and  in  harmony  with 
other  great  principles  and  injunctions  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  to  provide  for  our  own. 

Nor  is  it  an  injunction  addressed  specially  to 
rich  men,  urging  them  to  bo  moderate  in  their 
accumulations,  while  the  injunction  to  ^'  consider 
the  lilies"  is  addressed  specially  to  poor  men, 
urging  them  to  bo  trustful 

The  warning  is  to  aU  men  alike;  it  cautions 
them  against  a  worldly  spirit  in  every  condition  of 
life.  The  poor  man  may  be  as  eager  and  grasp- 
ing in  accumulating  his  pennies  as  the  rich  man 
in  acciunulating  his  pounds.  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  money  that  makes  the  miser,  it  is  the  covetous- 
ness  of  his  heart  The  beggar  who  miserably 
hoards  his  halfpennies,  who  Uves  a  pauper,  and 
hides  his  few  pounds  in  the  thatch  of  his  hovel,  is 
as  much  a  miser  as  the  millionaire  who  multiplies 
his  thousands,  avaricious  of  all  that  he  can  scra})e 
together.  Our  Lord,  as  everywhere,  deals  not 
with  quantities,  but  with  the  spirit,  the  principles 
of  things.  The  man  who  is  richest  may  be  freest 
from  a  worldly  spirit,  the  man  who  is  poorest  may 
be  the  most  given  up  to  it 

How  rich  a  man  may  become  without  sin  is  a 
question  that  can  be  answered  only  by  the  ricli 
man  for  himself.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
responsibility  of  our  own  conscience ;  and  it  is  a 
question  to  be  aiiswered  in  different  ways,  according 
to  our  different  circumstances.  In  agricultural 
Palestine  the  standard  of  wealth  would  be  very 
different  from  that  of  commercial  England.  A 
couple  of  centuries  ago  the  proportions  of  things 
was  very  different  from  what  they  are  now,  the 
poor  man  was  much  poorer,  the  rich  man  less  rich. 
What  in  the  boyhood  of  some  now  living  would  be 
a  large  fortune  would  now  bo  deemed  only  a  mode- 
rate competenca  There  is  no  absolute  standard 
of  accumulation,  there  can  be  no  rigid  law  of 
quantity — the  changing  relations  of  society,  the 
altering  conditions  of  enterprise,  are  ever  altering 
the  standards  of  wealtL  Generally,  we  may  say 
that  rich  men  are  a  necessity,  an  inspiration 
and  a  manifold  blessing  of  social  life ;  if,  that  is, 
their  riches  be  rightly  used.  The  duke,  the  baron, 
the  wealthy  feudal  lord,  was  in  manifold  ways  the 
strength  and  the  blessing  of  social  life  in  former 
times;    the  large-acred  noble,  the  wealthy  mer- 


chant, the  extensive  contractor,  are  in  ma 
its  strength  and  blessing  yet  No  benefi 
come  to  society  generaUy,  nor  to  commerc 
individual  institutions  in  particular,  by  8 
distribution  of  wealth,  none  being  rich  a 
being  poor.  The  analogies  of  natural 
and  of  providential  distribution  are  ot 
You  cannot  so  contravene  natural  laws  of 
diligence,  thrift,  and  circumstance.  I 
demand  prohibition  of  the  strong  and  virtc 
protection  of  the  weak  and  vicious,  whid 
be  as  disastrous  in  operation  as  they  are 
principle.  The  law  of  nature,  of  righteouai 
of  expediency,  is  for  each  man  to  realise  th< 
rewards  of  his  own  ability,  industry,  and 
stances.  The  evil,  again,  is  not  in  the  norm 
tion  of  the  law,  but  in  its  abuse,  in  the  ext 
riches  and  poverty  through  unscrupulous  se 
and  reckless  vice — the  selfish  way  in  whi< 
are  acquired,  the  thriftless  way  in  which  p 
incurred,  and  the  consequent  ill-feeling  ani 
tent  engendered.  The  true  remedy  is  not 
ficial  law  to  prohibit  riches,  and  to  protec 
poverty ;  it  is  by  individual  virtue  and 
trol  to  ensure  a  righteous  and  benevolen 
riches,  and  a  prudent  and  moral  avoi< 
l)overty.  Make  the  indi\idual  man  h 
throw  upon  him  the  religious  responsi! 
rightly  using  all  things. 

In  a  commercial  society  such  as  ours  i 
are  a  special  necessity;  without  accumuh 
perty  great  enterprise  would  be  impossi 
much  of  the  culture  of  civilisation.  In 
sand  ways  of  commerce,  education^  be 
enterprise,  and  ministry,  rich  men  are  tl 
springs  of  our  social  lifa  Let  men  get  ri^ 
means,  if  God's  blessing  attends  their  h< 
dustry.  Let  the  labourer  become  an  art 
artisan  a  tradesman,  the  tradesman  a  n: 
the  merchant  a  millionaire,  and  a  peer  of  tl 
if  it  be  iK>ssible  for  him,  so  long  as  he  • 
sacrifice  his  integrity,  his  liberality,  hh 
kindliness,  in  its  reaHsation.  There  is  n 
God  or  of  human  expediency  to  forbid 
are  evils  enough  in  the  relations  of  rich  an* 
God  knows — in  their  iD  feelings,  their  sel 
their  injustice  ;  but  the  true  remedy  u 
forbid  the  conditions,  but  to  improve  the 
Men  reject  God's  great  law  of  redrec 
social  wrongs,  viz.,  by  making  each  indivic 
a  religious  man,  virtuous,  unselfish,  and  bi 
and  they  make  other  laws  directed  again 
order,  they  seek  to  prohibit  things,  no< 
prove  persons.  God's  method  is  to  regent 
individual,  make  him  free  of  all  thmga 
this  way  effectually  and  radically  to  refo 
tutions.  All  the  conmiunism  in  the  wor 
potent  against  the  simple  law  of  the  in 
life.  '^  AVhatsoever  ye  would  that  men  si 
unto  you  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "Th 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
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9  proceea  of  getting  rich  that  the  man 
s.  He  may  be  niggardly  while  he  is 
1  he  has  become  rich  he  will  be 
IT,  but  liberality  is  a  spiritual  growth, 
liberal  in  the  process,  or  he  will  not 
I  the  result ;  liberal  in  that  which  is 
will  not  be  liberal  in  that  which  is 
must  keep  his  heart  generous  by  a 
rfcion  of  what  he  is  accumulating — of 
reign  he  saves — else  he  will  in  the  pro- 
l  Acquire  a  parsimonious  habit,  which 
he  has  accumulated  will  be  too  fixed 
ig  to  be  reversed.  No  man  begins  to 
Euhier  realising  riches  by  parsimony, 
it  but  false  hoar^ng  to  be  scraping 
mey,  when  every  added  sovereign 
to  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  a  man? 

>  be  gaining,  he  is  irreparably  losing. 

>  worldly  estimates  of  prosperity  he  is 
*  according  to  Grod's  moral  estimates  he 
ilL  He  is  gaining  money,  but  it  is  at 
I  that  is  noble  in  character  and  feeling 
ituality  only,  but  of  generosity,  sym- 
1  brotherhood,  and  noble  unselfishness. 
ered  to  him,  is  like  drink  put  to  the 
nkard,  it  only  inflames  and  brutalises 
For  the  sake  of  the  inferior  treasure, 
eoods  (which  was  the  Eastern  way  of 
5)  which  the  moth  might  waste,  the 

and  thieves  might  steal,  which  might 
very  possession,  or  be  altogether  taken 
3  sacrifices  all  nobility  of  character, 
Bed  consciousness  of  goodness  and 
He  takes  these  material  hoards  into 
sanctuary  of  his  heart,  and  they  be- 
j  the  moth  and  the  rust  Would  he 
ightly,  his  money  would  be  to  him  a 
e,  it  w^ould  make  him  a  better  man, 

>  be  faithful  in  applying,  generous  in 
For  money  is  a  talent  to  be  used  for 
■  God  and  the  good  of  men,  and  so 
blessing  to  the  man  himself.  But  he 
gly,  and  it  disorders  and  corrupts  his 
5.  Right  things  wrongly  used  are  the 
Jtive  of  all  forces.  There  can  be  no 
Loarded  money.  Accumulation  is  not 
re  than  an  armoury  of  weapons  is  a 
penditure  ia  the  proper  use  of  money. 
a  banker's  can  call  into  exercise  no 
ing. 

end  and  use  of  all  other  treasures  is 
heaven  :"  such  an  employment  of  all 
ossessions  of  life  as  shaU  build  up 
iritual,  noble  character,  as  shall  make 
istlike.  Godlike  citizen  of  heaven, 
ly  be  laying  up  the  treasure  of  a  great 
'en  when  he  is  sacrificing  money,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  his  money.     All  gifts. 


all  possessions,  all  experiences,  all  uses  of  the 
things  of  life,  may  make  us  good  and  great. 

A  man  may  set  himself  to  hoard  money,  and 
succeed,  but  how  rarely  he  gets  out  of  it  the  satis- 
faction that  he  sought !  His  heart's  hunger  is  in 
no  degree  appeased  by  it. 

Few  men  are  capable  of  truly  enjoying  wealth. 
Much  more  than  money  is  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  money.  The  book  of  a  man's  life  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  his  banker's  account.  Its 
chief  entries  are  under  the  headings,  Righteous- 
ness, Honour,  Trust,  Sympathy,  Love.  Money 
cannot  bring  these,  and  yet  money  cannot  be  truly 
enjoyed  without  them.  The  richest  man  may 
starve  to  death  in  all  the  true  satisfaction  of 
manhood. 

And  then  there  is  the  future  condition  of  life  to 
which  no  riches  of  mere  possession  can  be  taken, 
only  riches  of  character;  where,  stripped  of  his 
wealth,  a  man  may  be  utterly  bankrupt  in  all 
things  else;  his  property  left  behind,  and  he  desti- 
tute of  sotd  treasures,  "  ihsn  whose  shall  these 
things  be  which  thou  hast  provided." 

Let  a  man  treasure  up  treasures  in  heaven — a 
noble  self,  a  nature  that  is  not  dependent  upon 
material  things,  that  is  in  itself  a  fountain  of  satis- 
faction springing  up  to  everlasting  life ;  capabilities, 
capacities,  sympathies  for  spiritual  things,  for  en- 
joying God,  for  living  in  His  blessedness,  for  a  life 
where  no  treasure  chests,  no  broad  acres  count,  but 
only  noble  character ;  where  there  is  communion 
of  spirit  with  all  holy  beings,  with  the  blessed 
angels,  with  the  eternal  Father,  with  the  lofty, 
loving,  self-sacrificing  Christ — treasures  of  holi- 
ness and  faith,  treasures  of  spiritual  sympathy, 
treasures  of  restful  love,  and  exulting  praise, 
and  he  will  be  rich. 

Let  a  man  treasure  up  treasures  in  heaven 
where  those  to  whom  his  money  has  ministered 
much  more  than  money  gather  round  him  to  bless 
him — poor  men  whose  poverty  he  has  relieved  of 
both  physical  necessities  and  moral  perils ;  heathen 
men,  and  men  "  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way," 
whom  his  wealth  has  taught  concerning  Christ ; 
children  and  friends  to  whom  in  the  use  of  his 
wealth  he  set  a  potent  example  of  holy  simplicity 
and  religious  fidelity,  and  responsive  In-otherhood, 
teaching  them  where  the  true  treasure  is  to  be 
found,  and  showing  them  how  simply  and  re- 
ligiously wealth  may  be  used  in  securing  it,  and 
his  will  be  the  true  riches.  He  "  chooses  the  better 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  him."  Nay, 
however  scant  a  man's  store  of  gold,  he  may  be 
rich  in  all  the  best  possessions  of  a  man,  rich  in 
faith,  in  goodness,  in  God ;  God's  angels  minis- 
tering to  him  in  his  holy  poverty,  and  the  chariots 
of  God  oonveying  him  to  the  riches  of  the  Father's 
house. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII.        i 

THE   SOLDIERS    AT    CIIL'RCH.    j 

2  HIS    liny    on    H'hich    Llewcl-  ! 
\^    lon'e    commiEtsion    arrived 
was  a  hnppy  duy  to  Mrs.  ' 
Mervyn.       Never     before,  ' 
HiQcc    her    marriage,    had  I 
fllie    hcen    privileged     to 
attend  a  full  English  ser-  j 
vifo.       Hitherto     it     )md 
naturally  been   in  Wclah,  with  u    por-  j 
tion,  and  that  only  occuxionuDy,  in  bcr 
own  li.nfriie.      For    the   benefit  of  tliu 
soldiert<.  not  only  llic  semioii.  but  the 
prayers,  \s'ere  in  Engtiflh ;  an<l  the  Holy 
Couiiiiuaion  was  also  adminidtered  after-  - 
wanlH  in  that  language,  oo  that  all  who 
would  miglit  partuke  of  (hat  blcsacd  feaat. 

To  coiupetiaate  to  liia  own  flock  for  thia  irreguhirjty, 
Mr.  Edwardes  announced  that  lie  would  have  an 
additional  evening  service.  ' 

A  Hprinkling  of  red-coata.  amongat  whom  waa 
Major  Faithfull,  remained  to  the  second  service,  and  , 
a  holy  peace  hovered  over  the  time-worn  ediScc,  as 
the  paator  gave  the  bread  of  life.  There  were  tears 
in  Rosea  eyes  wlien  she  returned  to  her  seat ;  and 
Uewellen'a  were  scarcely  dry.  i 

Mrs.  Mervyn  was  gcocratly  the  first  to  leave  the 
chnrch,  as  Mrs.  Wynne  was  always  the  laat.  Ac- 
cordingly, wheu  ihe  and  her  family  reached  the  ! 
ehnrchyard,  the  equire'a  pew  was  still  occupied.  | 

"Mother,  I  should  Ukc  to  tell  Major  FaitlifuU,"  j 
■aid  Llewellen.     "  Would  you  lotnd  waiting?"  ' 

"  I  certainly  should.  He  will  bear  in  good  time," 
replied  Mia.  Mervyn,  hastening  through  the  worn 
and  erumbting  gravestonen,  followed   by  Rose  and 

Rose,  not  nnnaturally,  glanced  back  when  Llewellen 
asked  his  mother  to  stay,  and  fancied  she  saw  Major 
FaithfoU  attempting  to  follow  them.  If  bo,  he  wiia 
detained  by  old  Mr.  Wynne,  who  engaged  him  in 
converaatian  at  the  church  door,  tjhe,  like  Llewellen, 
felt  a  sudden  regret ;  but  her  mother  only  quickened 
her  steps  as  they  descended  the  steep  path  that  led 
from  the  church  to  the  viUage. 

The  family  at  Lynhofod  hod  resolved  to  take  ad- 
Tantof^e  of  the  evening  service  in  the  church,  and 
bad  remained  at  home  during  the  afternoon.  They 
were  tliankful  for  the  rest  which  enabled  them  to 
discDsa  the  wonderful  event  of  the  morning.  They 
were,  Iherefore,  all  together  when  Major  Faithfull 
arrived  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  were  atartled  by 
the  unexpected  sound  of  a  double  knock  at  the 
door;  for  they — especially  Mrs.  Men'yn — diaronraged 
Sunday  visitors.  As  the  senantH  were  out,  Kdwyna 
answered  it,  and  welcomed  Sl.njor  Faithfull  with  un- 


concealed pleasure.  "  I  knew  yon  would  eutt  ndc 
day  all  of  your  own  accord,"  alie  said,  as  die  nibtrtii 
him  pomponiily  into  the  little  drswing-roooi. 

Ho  and  Mr.  Mervyn  had  never  met  before,  aad  llw 
Major  was  rather  surprised  at  beingintooduedlaKi 
who  had  the  appearance  uf  a  gentleman,  h«*i^kari 
disparaging  remarks  and  couipariatiiia  made  vrntn^ 
ing  him.  Mrs.  Mervyn  received  Ilim  witk  tMj 
politeness,  the  others  with  evident  iilinwm,  vIbIe 
Mr.Mcrvyn  expressed  his  regret  in  an  off-hndaHia 
at  having  missed  him  and  Philippe  Wjbh  rta 
they  colL-d  to  "  overhaul  his  poor  est«tc,'  at  be  n- 
])res>>cd  it.  It  must  be  confewod  that  Mervyn'iRngti 
lareleas  manner,  togetlierwithanobitinatc  deimtiiiu- 
tion  to  make  the  woret  of  himaelf  and  all  that  ht 
possessed,  somewhat  belied  his  handsamc  pe(Miii,fnii 
when  he  was  well  dressed,  aa  on  the  present  onviiiii 
However,  tlie  Major  began  at  once  tlie  businca  vLim 
Llewellen  was  lunging  to  commence.  Addmu;: 
him  particularly,  he  auid,  "  I  havfe  pleasant  atws  la 
you.  I  received  a  letter  thia  nMwning  from  Cdoai 
Marston  to  the  effect  that  a  conmiiii.si<.n  has  beciiiui' 
cured  for  you,  and,  to  my  rincere  .saiinfn'.tion,  in  oiy 
regiment;"  then  turning  to  Slervyii,  he  added. 'To»r 
son  may  be  considered  fortnnate,  since  hnndltil  d 
young  men  are  waiting  for  appotntmenta.' 

"Have  we  to  thank  yon  for  this  miradeT'l^ 
Mervyn.  "  Llewellen  had  a  paper  aa  long  Mft 
arm  this  morning,  apprising  him  of  it,  and  I  ^H 
doubt  the  reality  of  it  stilL"  j^9 

"  Of  course  it  was  Major  Faitlifnll ! '  W^B 
Edwj-na.     "  I  knew  it  was."  ^ 

"Von  arc  mistaken,"  said  the  Major,  lan)^qft''I 
have  no  personal  influence,  bat  1  saked  oor-Ili- 
tcnaat- Colonel  to  use  his,  and  ve  know  thaaMk- 
Still,  he  is  as  nmch  astonished  ai  T  am  at  oor  qirir 
success.  It  is,  aa  yoo  say,  Mr.  Mervyn.  litth  dmrl  -^ 
a  miracle.  Of  course  I  made  the  most  of  my  jmt 
friend's  talents,  and  of  the  skill  he  displayed  WME 
than  one  occasion,  but  this  would  not  acanmtllHj 
liecoining  a  special  protfgt  of  the  Uoree  Goudd^l 
what  is  the  most  marvellous  part  i>f  the  offidt^^H 
not  only  his  commission,  but  all  other  attond^H 
penses  are  to  be  defrayed  for  him,  at  leoit  *^H 
Colonel  MarstoTL  I  think  it  must  be  tlie  qB 
Lady,"  added  the  Major,  glancing  at  Itnwx 

'-  Then  I  am  glad  I  was  bo  fooliah,'  riw  njihlf 
retuminu  the  glance  by  one  of  gimtefnl  ■ 

"  1  scarcely  know  what  to  do  or  aqr,' 
Llewellen,  whose  face  waa  flushed  witb  exdtCWiL 
and  who  rose  involuntarily  and  offered  hii  band  M 
Major  Faithfull.  "I  will  do  my  beat  to  repay  fNf 
kindness  by  attending  to  your  eommanda  when  1 0 

"  And  keeping  your  good  vicar'a  woida  in  mini* 
said  tlie  Major,  grasping   the  offered  h»nl      "Wa 


"  It  11-31  not  be  long,  dear,  before  out  hr.mc  i*  woo."  -p.  22a 
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may  tliiiH  work  together  for  the  good  of  tlie  siouls  as 
well  UH  the  bodies  of  the  men  under  our  charge." 

These  words  brought  Mrs.  Mervyn's  eyes  upon  the 
speaker.  They  expressed  3urpri^*e  ho  plainly  that  Jic 
smiled. 

"  I  see  you  are  among  the  sceptit^s,"  he  said. 
"  People  iwrsist  either  in  ridii'uling  or  di.slxilicviiig 
military  religion  in  these  days.  Yet  are  there  soldiers 
iis  pious  as  other  men,  even  now." 

"  Why  do  they  not  mjike  their  profession  of  faith 
as  they  used  to  do?"  asked  enthusiastic  Uose.  '*The 
Knight4  of  the  Temple  and  the  Knights  IIos]>i- 
tallers  were  Christian  soldiers.  I  think  Llewellcn 
will  be  one." 

At  tlic  same  moment  the  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  struck  five.  Edw^-na  jumped  up,  exclaiming, 
"'It  is  tea-time,  and  I  have  to  get  it,  for  Mally  is 
milking  and  Catto  is  at  church.  If  you  will  stay  to 
tea  I  will  put  out  the  ver^'  best  china,  and  give  yon 
.some  of  the  cako  I  made  yesterday,  and  we  will 
])artako  in  honour  of  my  brother  the  coi-net." 

She  addressed  Miijor  Faithfull,  who  laughed,  but 
did  not  venture  to  reply,  till  Mr.  jMervjn  secondetl 
the  invitation.  **  We  should  Ixj  very  glad  if  you 
would  join  us,"  he  said,  and  his  nuiuncr  seemed  to 
the  Major  that  of  a  finished  gentleman.  "  You  will 
still  bo  in  time  for  late  duiner.  Our  hours  are  those 
of  a  farm-house." 

The  hearts  of  the  young  peo])le  beat  anxiously, 
and  they  looked  at  their  motlier,  who  was  graciously 
pleased  to  add  her  few  words  of  encouragement ; 
iifter  which  the  Major  expressed  himself  delighted  to 
be  permitt4!d  to  share  in  the  pleasure  of  a  genuiiio 
tea-table  once  more.  Edwyna  danced  out  of  tlie 
room,  followed  by  Rose,  and  the  glances  of  dioir 
welcome  but  unexpected  guest. 

"  I  think  he  is  just  as  much  in  love  with  yon  as 
Alfred  Jolmnes,"  said  Edwyna,  placing  a  gilded 
tray  on  the  kitchen  table. 

"  Dear  Edwyna,  do  not  talk  so  much  nonsense," 
replied  Rose,  laying  some  white-and-gold  tea-tliingB 
im  the  said  tray. 

They  were  joined  by  Llewellen,  whose  heart  was 
so  full  of  thankfubiess  that  he  could  not  control 
himself,  and  who  longed  for  the  sympathy  of  his 
sisters.  He  hod  it  in  the  sliape  of  many  warm 
embraces. 

His  joyous  laugh  was  soon  heard  in  tlie  hall ;  and, 
simultaneoosly,  Ed^^yna  appeared  with  a  Hourish, 
announcing  "The  comet-footnuin  of  the  tea  company," 
and  he  came  in,  bearing  the  tray. 

**  Eilwyna*8  spirits  carry  her  away,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Mervyn,  apologetically. 

*'  She  is  quite  charming,**  said  the  Major,  watching 
for  Rose. 

"So  I  tell  ^Irs.  Mcr\'yn,  who  is  always  checking 
her,"  remarked  Mr.  Mcr\'vn,  irritably. 

Major  Faithfull  was  a  man  of  penetration,  but  he 
failed  to  unwind  the  secreb*  of  this  pair.  However, 
ho  hiid  not  long  to  try,  for  he  was  soon  engaged  in 
an  animated  conversiition  with  his  new  acquaintances, 


during  which  he  discovered  tliat  Mrs.  Mcr\'yn  must 
have  seen  more  of  the  world  and  society  than  ber 
present  secluded  condition  implied.  His  admiratioa 
of  Rose  was  apparent,  though  not  obtrusive.  He 
sought  to  draw  her  out,  and  so  ingratiate  liinuelf,  a 
fact  which  Mre.  Mer\'yn  was  well  aware  oi 

"  We  must  not  foiget  Egain,"  she  sold,  looloDg  at 
Rose. 

"  I  have  taken  her  tea  up,  mother ;  \ni%  I  will  see 
if  slie  wants  anything  more,"  replied  Rose,  ie&^iag 
the  room. 

"  Egain  is  tlie  young  peraon  Inonf^t  to  .lu  b]r 
Rebecca — the  gate-keeper's  daughtflry**  Mn.  AbnryB 
explained  ;  but  the  Major  woa  abeeot  of  ipind  nntil 
Rose  reappeared.  •  ■'     .-  •    . 

The  mother  knew  too  well  that  tfw  >tiiglaiftion  of 
her  daughter's  nuinner  and  »ppearance^.tagrtiitf  «itk 
her  rare  simplicity  and  talent^  we^  satu^  to  iDprea 
such  a  man  ;  and  she  feared  for  Boso. .  NererthelcH^ 
she  made  herself  so  agroeaUe  to  her  gnest,  that  ker 
hnslumd  asked  her,  subsequeutly^why  ahe  Amid  nrt 
be  always  so  pleasant. 

When  tea  was  over,  Major  FaiUifuU  inqaiied  if 
his  new  friends  were  going  to  evening  aervice,  ani 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them.  Of  oome  he 
received  permission ;  and  he  and  Kose  walked  Bide  bj 
side  l)eneath  the  ilowery  hcdgerowB  that  had  vitnesaed 
tlio  proposal  and  rejection  of  Alfred  Johnnea. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Gossir. 

GosLSip  is  always  dangerous,  a^d  freqaently  gitlun 
until  it  mounts  up  to  slander.-  Country  gawp  i> 
necessarily  personal,  and  a  light  vosd  soffiav  M 
start  it,  just  as  a  dandelion  seed,  borne  on  thm  biveK 
takes  root  and  becomes  a  plant  Mm  Mflnyi  *v 
justified  in  her  anxious  care  for  Rose,  though  vA 
even  a  mother's  supervision,  however  comitant^  on 
stay  the  silly  tongues  of  jealous  rivals,  and  Bom  bad 
already  two  at  leasts  One  was  Mjaa  Pryae  PiyK,  ik 
other  Virginie.  It  is  said  that  one  jealous  womu  B 
enough  to  set  the  world  aflame  ;  thereforJB^  two  BbooU 
suffice  to  bum  it  up.  That  "  unruly  member'  tk 
tongue  is  equal  in  kindling  power  to  a  doien  1iox» 
of  lucifer- matches  ;  and  one  half -spent  Incifer-matck 
cast  aside  by  some  inveterate  smoker,  has  act  ii* 
to  a  woman's  dress  and  caused  her  death  tbii^bf- 
So  \n\\  the  smouldering  flame  of  a  ala&deroiu  vdd 
burn  up  a  reputation.  , 

Virginie,  like  l-Igaiiu  had  been  once  the  object  « 
Alfred  Johnncs*  attention,  tliough  it  is  due  to  hi" 
to  declare  that  he  had  never  led  her  to  Bvcpfiott  tW 
ho  would  cither  marr>'  her,  or  proceeil  beyond  the 
foolish  compliments  that  a  Mild,  tlioughtless,  yoflj 
man  thinkn  himself  justified  in  paying  a  handwBf 
nursery-maid.  Still,  handsome  nur8er}'-niaida  1*" 
hearts  to  guard,  and  he  who  trifles  with  them  »  ■ 
much  if  not  more  to  blame  than  if  he  dallied  vio 
the  affections  of  his  equals.  In  trifling  with  Viijliw'' 
however,  he   had  wounded  a  different  nature  fn^ 
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me  that  was  impetaous,  jealous,  and   not 

and  foigiving. 

he  first  Vii^ginie  had  disliked  Rose ;  and 

report  had  spread  that  she  was  likely  to 
fred  Johnnes,  she  had  hated  her,  and  taken 
tortimity  of  prejudicing  not  only  her  pupils, 

mother  and  aunt  against  her.  She  had 
le  successful  with  the  old  than  with  the 
w  the  children  gradually  attached  them- 
Bose,  and  Teddy,  especially,  who  had  been 
0  resist  her  authority,  became  her  particular 
Viiginie^s  insidious  remarks  took  most 
Marcia ;  and  when  it  was  publicly  known 
«llen  had  a  commission,  and  was  about  to 
r  Faithfuirs  regiment,  she  found  full  scope 
uilioe.  Marcia  was  not  malicious  ;  indeed, 
re  was  scarcely  deep  enough  for  strong 
irliether  good  or  evil,  but  she  had  been 
)d  to  be  petted  and  admired,  and  chose  to 
lierself  first  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
id  her.  Both  she  and  her  sister  had  taken 
leir  heads  that  Major  Faithful!  was  to  be 
by  her,  and,  cost  what  it  would,  siie  was 

0  conquer  hinL     Whether  she  really  cared 
him  or  not  she  did  not  pause  to  consider  ; 

na  reputed  rich  and  of  a  good  family,  was 
is  called  a    "crack"  regiment,  and  was 

1  rank  of  all  the  unmarried  officers  of  her 
noe.      Civilians    were    quite   beneath   her 
Umg  as  the  military  were  near, 
ademoiselle,  that  young  Mr.  Mairvyn  is  in 
r's  regiment,"  said  Yirginie  to  Marcia  one 

lieweUen  had  actually  joined.     **  He  was 
Ben  posteur,  then  farmer,  and  then  Monsieur 
'  he  got  him  conmiission  for  the  beaux  yeux 
iiinryn.     Oh,  but  she  is  sly  ! " 
i  do  yon  mean,  Yirginie  ?  **  asked  Marcia. 

Hees  Mairvyn,  she  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
but  that  she  flirts  with  Monsieur  the  major. 
sn  them  meet  often,  and  she  make  les  yeux 
\  he,  who  cares  only  for  the  beautiful  Mces 
tmnses  himself  with  her,  the  gouvernante 
krmer*s  daughter  of  Monsieur  Wynne.  He 
often  to  her  house,  and  has  walked  with  her 
9  and  has  made  the  fortune  of  the  young 

Bat  he  is  handsome,  that  young  man  ! " 
jertainly    is ;    and   will   make   a    splendid 
stnmed  Marcia.     "  But  how  do  you  know 

Merv3^  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Johnnes  ?  " 
rbody  knows  it^"  replied  Virginie,  knitting 

browB^  and  giving  a  malicious  look  from 
:  eyes.  "But  she  is  engaged  to  all  the 
liere  is  Mr.  Edwardes  and  his  nephew,  and 

lei^  and  now  the  beau  niajeur  ;  she  is  marry 

» 

ly  rate  that  most  be  put  a  stop  to,**  laughed 
ho  yet  felt  jealous  of  this  admired  Rose. 
ik  80,  indeed !    She  is  not  a  proper  gouver- 


nante for  my  young  ladies  !  She  never  walks  home 
alone,  but  has  always  some  cavalier  by  her  side. 
For  why?  She  is  white  as  milk,  and  not  half  so 
beautiful  as  our  demoiselle ;  so  I  say  to  all  who 
speak  of  her." 

"  Who  speaks  of  her  ?  I  should  have  fanaied  her 
too  insignificant  to  be  talked  of." 

*'  Ha,  ha  !  You  know  not  the  world,  mademoiselle. 
It  Ls  the  quiet  people  that  are  sly  and  get  on  ;  not 
the  lively  like  you  and  me.  It  is  like  the  fire  in 
your  cottages.  It  is  hidden  by  the  white  clay  balls, 
but  it  is  hot !  It  is  always  there,  and  never  goes 
out.  But  you  and  I,  we  bum,  we  fiame,  we  show 
where  the  light  is." 

"  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  me,  Yirginie," 
said  Marcia,  who,  though  interested  in  the  gossip, 
did  not  choose  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
Virginie.  "  Of  course,  Miss  Mervyn  can  walk  with 
whomsoever  she  pleases." 

**  Not  when  she  is  gouvemantCj  mademoiselle," 
rejoined  Yirginie,  with  an  injured  air.  "  What 
if  she  manoeuvre  to  take  away  the  lovers  of  other 
girls  ?  " 

Marcia  took  this  as  a  hint  to  herself,  little  thinking 
that  the  ofiendcd  bonne  had  any  personal  feeling  in 
the  matter.  She  did  not  care  to  encourage  the  notion 
that  she  was  interested  in  the  subject,  so  she  left 
Virginie  to  her  machinations — but  left  only  to  seek 
her  sister,  and  repeat  what  she  had  heard.  Mrs. 
Wynne  was  more  annoyed  by  it  than  Marcia,  and 
contrived  to  aggravate  her  by  making  it  a  personal 
offence. 

*'  Why  on  earth  did  you  have  her  here  ? "  asked 
Marcia. 

**  What  else  was  I  to  do  ?  Mr.  Wynne  vowed  he 
would  not  endure  a  resident  governess,  though  I  pro- 
mised to  keep  her  out  of  his  sight.  *  Any  young 
lady  who  comes  here  must  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
family,  and  I  am  really  too  unwell  for  tliat,*  he  said  ; 
and  now  he  proposes  of  his  own  accord  to  secure 
Miss  Mervjn.  It  was  quite  by  chance  that  she  came 
originally.  Mr.  Edwardes  said  it  was  just  possible 
Mrs.  Mervyn  might  spare  her,  and  I  bearded  the  lion 
in  his  den,  for  I  would  almost  as  soon  encounter  a 
royal  personage  as  Mrs.  Mervyn — sooner,  indeed,  for 
there  would  be  ^clat  in  that,  whereas  there  is  only 
polite  coolness  in  the  other,  which  provokes  one  i)a8t 
endurance.  However,  I  put  the  subject  before  her 
much  as  if  I  were  asking  a  favour  of  a  queen.  She 
condescended  to  say  she  would  consider  it — showed 
me  her  daughter's  drawings  and  her  flowers,  and 
l)owed  me  away.  When  the  girl  came  I  felt  trium- 
phant ;  and  now  I  wish  she  was  at  the  top  of  Ap 
Shenkin*s  '  mountain  hoar>','  and  we  had  never  made 
her  acquaintance.  Seriously,  Marcia,  do  you  think 
she  would  marry  Mr.  Wynne?  Fancy  what  that 
would  be  for  me  ! " 

{To  be  continued,) 
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NEARLYHOME. 

r  wfts  many  a  jaa  ago,  dew,  yet  it  eeema  but    And  the  hearts  that  with  grief  had  BtriTtn,  pn 
yesterday,  I  quiet  and  learnt  to  pray ; 

That  we  set  our  feet  on  the  primrose  path,  and     And  oft  in  the  dim  October  daya,  when  dead  Itain 
began  the  life-long  way  ;  j  round  ub  fell, 

And  the  April  wind  blew  freahly  sweet,  and  the  sky  .  We  looked  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  said,  "  H*  dottl 

was  clear  o'erhead,  I  all  things  welL" 

As  my  steps  kept  pace  with  yonr  eager  feet,  and  I     And  now  it  will  not  be  long,  dear,  before  onrhoMch 

heard  tiie  worda  yon  said.  |  won. 

We  bad  felt  no  sorrow  then,  dear,  for  we  never  had     For  the  troubles  are  well-nigh  ended,  the  tnnllii; 

known  a,  care,  I  days  are  done  ; 

And  the  trees  were  budding  abont  the  htnd,  the  son     And  angels  chant  in  the  winter  wind,  and  plki 

shone  everywhere.  around  onr  way, 

The   spring   went   by  bke  a  dream,  love,  and   the     They  sing  of  the  shadows  far  behind,  and  the  li^ 

anrnmer  roses  cumc.  of  the  coming  day  ; 

And  we  left  behind  n  little  grave,  with  a  stone  that     And  our  hearts  go  forth  to  meet  the  song  that  li 

bore  onr  name  ;  from  the  dty  blest, 

Then  we  whispere<l,    "  The   Lord   hath  given  ;   the     Where  the  moumera"  tears  are  wiped  away,  ud  lb 
Lord  hatb  taken  away  ; "  weary  have  foond  a  rest 
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OSCAR'S     WISH. 


PART  11.  I  went  hontc  in  a  cart  lent  tbem  by  the  boatmui  iW 

SKE  lovely  day,  jnst  at  the  beginning  of  had  rescued  Oscar.  They  stopped  at  Giniindca,irf 
™  October,  Ohtar  went  out  on  the  lake,  in-  saw  a  doctor,  who  examined  Ctecar's  fool,  lootediaj 
tending  to  row  as  far  as  Gmunclen,  wber«  <  grave,  and  bid  Kim  be  careful  of  iL  He  luJ,  t* 
Friedrich  wanted  to  have  a  gun  mended,  said,  a  patient  at  Trann  Kirchen,  and  he  would  <d 
But  when  he  was  within  a  couple  of  miles  in  the  next  day,  and  see  bow  Oscar  was  gettingM. 
of  Gnmnden  a  stonn  suddenly  came  on.  Doctor  Handel  was  as  good  as  his  word,  aa  vi* 

The  scene  changed  rapidly.  The  sky  i  ever  be  came  in  to  see  his  patient  at  Tman  Kintal 
darkened,  and  became  of  a  deep  grey,  |  — an  English  gentleman  who  was  staying  it  <kl 
with  inky  clouds  hanging  heavily  over  the  moun-  '  hotel— he  called  to  see  Oscar.  He  was  ■  hM 
tains.  The  breeze  soon  changed  to  a  wind,  the  wind  '  grave  little  man,  with  large  spectaclea,  long  grnhK 
to  what  almost  amounted  to  a  tempest,  blowing  up  '  and  very  shabby  clothes.  He  waa  a  widower,  ai 
the  dead  leaves  into  whirlwinds  on  the  shore,  and  his  wife  and  one  little  baby  were  dead  laag  ^>- 
taming  the  ripples  of  the  lake  into  waves  which  He  had  the  kindest  heart  in  the  worM,  and  tlMtk 
beat  furiously  against  the  little  boat  <  his  exterior  was  rough,  no  one  coold  be  men  p^ 

Oscar  was  alarmed,  as  he  had  only  once  before  and  patient  than  Doctor  Randel  when  occui 
been  on  tfae  lake  during  a  stwm,  and  then  his  father  ,  manded. 
was  with  him,  who  had  managed  the  boat  wonder-  I  "  1  must  go  out,  mein  Herr,"  said  Friediid^<* 
fully,  and  brought  them  safely  to  the  shore.  But  day,  as  he  met  Doctor  Randel  coming  to  seeOM! 
Oscar  hod  little  time  to  think,  for  ^ddenly  the  wind  "  1  have  urgent  business  in  Alt  Munster ;  botCW 
seemed  to  change,  and  to  drive  the  boat  to  the  right,  .  is  within." 

and  then  in  an  instant,  as  it  caught  the  sails  in  a  The  doctor  nodded,  and,  entering  the  houses  I 
strange  way,  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  Oscar  found  soon  by  Oscar's  side,  looking  at  his  foot,  anJ  ^ 
himself  struggling  in  the  icy-cold  waters.  Most  ,  tering  to  himself  as  he  did  so. 
providentially  he  was  near  the  land,  and,  being  a  I  Oscar's  face  was  thin,  and  he  looked  won  v'  H* 
good  swimmer,  he  waa  able  to  strike  out  and  try  and  from  the  suffering.  That  day  he  was  veiyaiuiM*^ 
make  for  the  shore.  He  was  very  nearly  in  when  he  ,  deed.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  doctor  lomelhiBft  h"* 
stonck  his  foot  against  a  large  piece  of  wood  that  ;  hardly  dared  do  it  He  tried  to  reaam  and  |n*" 
was  floating  on  the  water,  and  then  indeed  he  would  '  himself  that  his  fears  were  groniidless,  bnt  d  ■ 
have  been  lost  had  not  a  boat  that  had  put  out,  see-  -  was  safer  to  ask  the  doctor,  so,  when  Docttr  BhU 
ing  him  in  danger,  picked  him  up.  had    bandaged   np   his   foot,   be   asked   U*  H  ^ 

The  events  of  that  day  I  need  not  dwell  upon.      A     should  soon  be  able  ta  walk  well  again, 
messenger  was  sent  to  Friedrich,  who  really  thought         Doctor  Randel  pretended  not  ta  bear,  sad  h. 
that  his  son  had  perished  in  the  storm,  and  who  was     examining  the  antlers  that  wen  «W  tiw  itul  * 
overjoyed  to  find  bim  safe,  and  later  in  the  day  they  !  rods  and  fishing-tackle. 
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»  are  &Dt  $ekr  schanf  where  did "  he 

■e  my  intemipting  yon,  Herr  Doctor,  bat 

on  walk  ilgun  ?  ** 

ictor  tamed  ahaiply  roand,  and  looked  at 

£aoe  and  the  qaestioning  eyes.    Hb  usually 

ice  sounded  wonderfully  soft  as  he  asked, 

really  want  to  know,  my  boy  ?  " 

ing  in  the  doctor's  face  answered  Oscar's 

Still  it  was  not  so  decisive  as  completely 
lish  all  hope. 

Bally,"  he  said,  faintly ;  "I  really  wish  to  know. " 
,  Oscar,  my  boy,  I  can't  waste  words  or 
f  hand  in  a  silken  glove  ;  it 's  no  kindness  ; 
ow  the  truth,"  jerked  out  the  doctor,  his 
iding  shrill  and  hard,  though  really  he  was 
r  for  what  he  had  to  say.  "You  wiU  always 

GiUen  morgen.** 

ing;  the  doctor  hurried  away,  and  Oscar, 
thought  of  anything  besides  this  terrible 
g^fat  have  called  him  abrupt.  So  he  was. 
he  same  the  little  doctor  had  to  stop  and 
ipectacles  as  he  went  down  the  road  out  into 
frosty  air,  and  as  ho  took  them  off  to  do  so 
that  his  kindly  grey  eyes  were  full  of 


8  he  was  to  scenes  of  suffering  and  woe,  he 
y  having  to  teU  this  boy  that  he  would  al- 
amo. Oscar,  whom  he  had  known  all  his 
B  desire  he  knew  was  to  be  &fuhrer,  like  his 
10  was  fleet  as  a  young  chamois  springing 
Doantains,  whose  steady  step  kept  even 
.  was  firm  and  almost  tireless  !  He  to  be 
kh,  poor  Oscar  was  thinking  the  same  thing 
hack  in  the  high  old  chair,  and  heard  the 
the  dock,  and  the  bells  of  the  neighbouring 
if  in  a  dream. 

again  to  scale  the  stony  heights  of  the 
n,  or  to  wander  through  the  difficult  paths 
le-dad  Cfriinberg,  Never  again  to  feel  his 
t  high  at  having  reached  some  great  height 
m1  some  difficult  climbing  feat,  and  to  hear 
"^8  words  of  encouragement,  and  to  see  his 
;  up  with  pleasure  at  his  son's  courage.  No, 
ame  for  life !  and  to  Oscar  those  words 
18  a  knell  to  all  his  hopes,  and  as  the  shut- 
great  impenetrable  door  between  him  and 
isores  which  to  him  were  so  dear.  But  there 
elp  for  it;  and  when  Friedrich  came  home 
i  him.  Friedrich  knew  how  sad  it  must  be 
y,  and  he  sympathised  deeply  with  him. 
)soar  whispered — for  he  felt  very  tired  and 
My  wish,  father ;   you  see  it  was  no  use 

Priediidi  remembered  the  sunny  summer 
irhen  lie  and  Oaoar  had  walked  home  from 
Gmnnden,  and  the  boy  had  told  him  how 
I  to  do  something  great  for  God. 
my  aon,**  said  Friedrich,  "  I  can  only  tell 
yov  widi  can  yet  be  granted." 


"  How,  father  ?  " 

"  You  want  to  do  something  for  God.  Then  re- 
member what  I  told  you  then,  that  '  a  small  thing 
done  to  please  Him  is  Uac  better  in  His  sight  than  a 
great  work  done  with  a  wrong  or  imperfect  motive.' 
You  know  the  apostle  tells  us  whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  But  besides  this,  my  son,  there  may  be  a 
special  work  for  you  yet  to  do  for  God." 

Oscar  hoped  there  was,  but  at  that  moment  he  did 
not  feel  very  sanguine.  HIb  wish  remained  as  the 
weeks  flew  by — that  wish  was  purer  and  better  than 
ever  it  had  been  before.  For  now  he  saw  that  he 
must  really  do  whatever  he  did  for  Crod  only,  for 
that  human  praise  and  applause  could  not  come  to 
him. 

Months  passed,  and  in  spring  the  Englishman,  who 
had  been  ill  all  the  winter  at  the  hotel,  recovered, 
and  he  and  Oscar  became  acquainted.  This  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  spoke  German  as  fluently  as  English.  He  was 
an  artist,  and  had  come  to  Traun  Kirchen  to  sketch, 
when  one  day  he  fell  ill,  and  even  under  his  good 
friend  Doctor  Randel's  care  he  did  not  get  better  for 
months.  It  was  a  lonely  place  to  spend  the  winter 
in,  but  he  did  not  care  to  move  on  to  Gmunden  ;  and 
as  he  had  plenty  of  books  he  made  the  best  of  it. 
As  Friedrich  was  out  constantly  with  the  chamois 
hunters  and  on  the  lake,  Oscar  was  left  very  much 
alone,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the  fferr  Englander, 
and  liked  him.  Mr.  Hayward  was  young,  and  he 
took  a  great  ftmcy  to  Osour,  and  a  curious  kind  of 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  He  tried  to 
teach  Oscar  a  little  English,  and  he  found  the  boy  a 
willing  pupil.  But  Oscar  soon  found  out  that,  ^ith 
all  his  learning,  Mr.  Hayward  had  not  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  was  almost  an  infideL 

God  uses  very  humble  instruments  sometimes ;  and 
that  spring  He  let  Oscar's  influence  and  his  simple 
trustful  faith  be  the  means  of  leading  Mr.  Hayward 
to  Himself.  Mr.  Hayward  was  rich,  and  occupied  an 
influential  position  in  England,  and  he,  going  back  to 
his  own  country,  as  he  did  in  June,  a  changed  man, 
would  certainly  make  a  vast  difference.  It  was 
strange  that  as  for  some  years  he  had  held  out  and 
battled  against  receiving  the  truths  of  Christianity,  he 
should  now  be  led  to  a  firm  faith  in  them  simply 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Austrian  peasant 
boy's  life  and  words.     But  so  it  was. 

Oscar  knew  his  friend  was  changed,  but  he  did  not 
guess  that  it  was  through  himself.  He  had  wished 
to  do  a  great  work  for  God.  And  he  had  his  wish 
after  alL 

Although  lame,  he  is  content,  and,  having  caught 
a  little  of  the  love  of  books  from  his  English 
friend,  he  is  rarely  dulL  He  never  thinks  now  of 
doing  great  works ;  he  is  content  to  take  every 
opportunity  that  offers,  and  also  to  make  small  ways 
of  serving  God  ;  and  some  day  I  doubt  not  that  he 
will,  as  having  turned  one  to  righteousness,  have 
God's  own  reward  for  that  good  work.        L.  £.  D. 
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I 

75.  What  port  on  the  Red  8ca  is  mentioned  as  < 
being  one  of  the  naval  harbours  of  king  Solomon  ? 

76.  Qnote  a  passage  wluch  shows  the  terrible  effei't 
on  Job  of  the  sickness  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 

77.  What  king  of  Judah  canscd  all  his  brethren  to 
be  slain  ;  and  what  punishment  came  upon  him  for 
bin  wickedness  ? 

78.  What  name  is  given  to  the  country  in  wliii-h 
Babylon  was  situated  ? 

79.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Babylon? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIOKiS  ON  PAGE  19 

64.  To  drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink, 
neither  grapes  nor  any  produce  of  the  rioe. 
tiie  hair  grow  without  being  cnl     Not  to  ti 
dead  Kor  mourn  for  them  (NumK  vL  S— 6). 

65.  To  the  budding  of  tbe  rod  dioaoi  ^ 
(Numb.  xvii.  8 — 10). 

66.  1  Kings  xvi  30,  and  xxL  25. 

67.  The  wife  of  Simon  ia  meBtioned,  ai  t 
of  his  sons  named  Rufus  (Rom.  xvL  13). 

68.  On  Mount  Tabor  in  South  GaUlee. 


GOOD  DEEDS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  IN   THE  EAST  OF 

LONDON. 

[E  have  received  an  interesting  and  touch- 
ing letter  from  the  Viscountess  Enlield, 
descriptive  of  a  pergonal  visit  paid  to  tills 
eminently  useful  institution,  and  con- 
taining a  warm-hearted  appeal  for  an 
increased  measure  of  public  sympathy  and  support. 
From  this  welcome  comnmiucation  we  gather  the 
following  facts.  The  nucleus  of  this  beneficent 
House  of  Mercy  was  formed  by  a  kind-hearted  young 
surgeon,  whose  experience  among  this  thickly  popu- 
lated and  poverty-stricken  district  of  East  London 
led  him,  in  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  give 
his  all,  eventually,  as  it  proved,  even  his  life  itself, 
to  the  succour  and  healing  of  the  numberless  poor 
and  pitiful  little  victims  of  disease,  whose  whole  life 
was  being  blighted  for  want  of  medical  aid  and 
generous  tending,  such  as  only  could  be  given  by 
first  removing  them  from  the  terribly  sqmilid  sur- 
roundings, which  could  only  perpetuate  their  misery 
and  pain.  Dr.  Heckfords  first  essay  in  this  direc- 
tion was  in  a  disused  sail-loft  at  RatclifTe  Cross, 
about  ten  years  ago  !  and  this  refuge  a  late  eminent 
writer  described  with  characteristic  kindliness  and 
skill,  as  "  an  ark  by  the  river  »i<lc.''  So  godly  ami 
HO  grand  a  work  prospered  and  expanded  as  true 
Christian  charity  might  hope  it  would  ;  and  three 
years  ago  the  present  substantial  building  was 
opened  by  H.RH.  the  Duchess  of  Teck.  There  are 
three  wards — the  "  Princess  Mary,"  the  "  Heckford,'* 
and  the  "Enfield."  These  contain  eighty  beds, 
which,  alas !  are  always  filled  with  little  chiklren 
stricken  with  disease,  and  whose  sad  case  nmst  l)e 
helpless  and  hopeless  but  for  the  Angel  of  f^ty  that 
gives  them  welcome  here.  Lady  Enfield  tells  of  her 
interviews  witli  several  of  tliese  small  8uficren(,  and 
bears  emphatic  witness  to  the  assiduous  love  and 
gentle  tenderness  with  wtiich,  from  the  most  youth- 
ful nurse  to  the  most  skilled  physician,  Uie  **  helpers 
of  the  helpless  ^  do  their  noble  work. 

At  present  tliis  most  merciful  movement  is  being 
sorely  hindered  and  liampered  for  lack  of  funds  ;  so 
much  so  that  the  idea  is  being  seriously  entertained  of 
chain g  one  wardif  not  two,  because  of  the  pressure  of 


financial  straits.  And  this  amid  a  crowded 
tion  o(  the  poorest  and  neediest,  in  which  \ 
prised  not  less  than  92,000  duldren  under 
years  of  age.  We  cannot  believe  that  M 
calamity  will  be  permitted  to  befall  then 
philanthropy  and  a  genuine  and  discrii 
Christian  cluirity  will  never  permit  such  a 
prei'ious  and  increasingly-needed  boon  to 
drawn.  In  the  name  of  the  hundreds  of  pini 
]»mn -smitten  little  ones,  and  the  sobbing 
who  bear  them  in  their  arms,  and  besiege  t 
of  this  Bethesda  with  strong  crying  and 
]dead  that  the  Children's  Hospital  may  be  th 
and  lil)erally  sustained.  We  find  that  di 
past  ten  years  no  less  than  68,552  cases  hi 
under  treatment,  and  still  the  ncceasiuet  i 
numerous  and  the  needs  more  stem.  TIm 
cost  per  bed  has  been  reduced  to  £50.  Nee 
more  ?  Only  this,  that  contributions  ma^  I 
the  Secretary,  East  London  Hospital  for  • 
Shad  well 

KELIGIOUS  SERVICES  FOll  THE  PEO 

"  How  to  reach  tlie  masses,^  so  as  to  bri 
fairly  witliin  hearing  of  the  sijnple  Gospel  m 
a <iuestion  wliidi all  tlie  Churches  liave long) 
iiig*  A  problem  which  liaa  long  been  waitii^ 
tion.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  n 
of  practically  heatliena  who  are  niaracd  to( 
our  large  towns  and  cities  do  not  and  cann 
duced  to  attend  the  ordinary  services  citheu 
and  it  is  estimated  that  in  London  ahmc,  ei 
all  the  churches  and  chapols  fitly  filled^  M 
lion  would  be  left  unprovided  for,  and  t 
having  calcukted  liberally  for  a  percental  i 
not  legitimately  attend.  It  moat  be  ackno 
we  think,  that  tlie  nearest  approach  to  a  m 
this  important  question  is  snppbed  by  the 
tion  to  which  we  now  call  a^tentioiL  Nineti 
ago  this  movement  was  inaugnrated,  and  : 
length  of  time  was  prosecuted  with  a  yhgpn 
little  to  be  desired,  and  with  a  memre  fl 
tliat  gave  abundant  warranty  not  only  lor  iti 
ance,  but  for  its  expansion  over  alar  wider  ai 
most  other  good  things,  however,  the  more^ 
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paaaog  away  of  the  novelty  of  the  venture 
noportion  of  public  interest  in  it  passed  away 
w,  we  are  glad  to  find  a  vigorous  effort  is 
de  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  movement, 
pen  a  vigorous  campaign,  to  be  conducted 
tt  the  winter  season.  Those  who  have 
t  in  the  religious  8er>'iccs  conducted  in  the 
theatres,  testify  that  there  arc  always 
and  in  some  cases  thousands,  of  people 
whom  it  might  most  safely  have  been  pre- 
t,  had  they  not  heard  the  Gospel  there,  they 
>  have  heard  it  at  alL  At  a  garden  party 
ort  time  ago  in  the  grounds  of  the  Duke 
ihire,  presided  over  by  that  veteran  philan- 
^rd  Shaftesbury,  the  most  distinct  and  con- 
ttimony  was  volunteered,  both  by  ministers 
en,  of  the  good  results  of  this  method  of 
)  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  The 
bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  perpetual  ap- 
were  being  made,  alike  from  all  branches  of 
li  of  Christ,  for  aid  in  renting  and  supplying 
dls,  in  which  their  very  success,  with  its  con- 
mianHa^  was  Increasing  the  need  for  help. 
,  the  mission-room  services  are  conducted 
aiupioes  of  the  London  City  Mission. 

THE   **  HOMEWARD  BOUND." 

idles,  anxious  to  carry  out  a  beneficent 
mong  the  sailors  and  dockyard  labourers 
port>  have  been  enabled,  by  securing 
nmtion  of  "The  Sailor's  Rest,*"  to  obtain 
able  site  just  opposite  the  gates  of  the 
rd,  and  on  this  «^t  was  opened,  a  few 
>,  amid  much  rejoicing.  The  "Homeward 
spacious  and  convenient  building,  wherein 
B  appreciative  tars  and  long  shore  toilers 
help  and  comfort  for  body  and  soul,  away 
the  manifold  mond  dangers  to  which  tills 

0  commonly  exposed.  This  admirable  ark 
is  BO  situated  as  to  be  immediately  avail- 
irtisans,  boiler-makers,  machinists,  and  the 
y  of  sailors  whose  ships  lie  in  the  "  Yard  " 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  that  "the  com- 
the  opening,  "  adjourned  to  the  brilliantly- . 
ir,  the  taps  being  turned  on  for  them,  and 
bot  dropped  into  the  locker  ; "  and  to  know 
ever  suspiciously  it  reads,  neither  bar  nor 
led  them  with  anything  stronger  than  the 
oh  cheers  but  not  inebriates.''     "  A  young 

the  fixii  to  enter ;  on  his  cap  he  bore  the 
&L&  Atakmta^  which  has  just  been  com- 

in  place  of  the  EurydiceJ*    Surely  &ese 

1  deeds'*  done  lor  that  long-neglected  but 
deaerving  character  the  British  tar. 

AMERICAX  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

ematioiial  Sunday-school  Convention,  held 
t»  in  Georgia,  U.S.,  has  just  published  its 
From  this  comprehensive  and  interesting 
it  appean  that  in  the  United  States  and 
en  are  no  fewer  than  83,441  Sunday-schools, 


containing  the  vast  number  of  6,843,997  scholars. 
A  noble  army  of  894,793  teachers  and  officers  are 
engaged  in  Sabbath-school  tuition ;  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  without  exception,  witnesses  a  rapid 
growth  in  all  these  statistics.  The  most  encouraging 
testimony  is  given  as  to  the  good  work  done  by  this 
mighty  agency,  and  the  result  of  the  convention  was 
to  elicit  some  exceedingly  valuable  hints  as  to  methods 
of  operation,  and  new  and  promising  lines  of  action 
for  giving  continuance  and  consistency  to  the  work 
which  is  being  accomplished.  With  such  an  army  of 
recruits  as  this,  the  various  churches  of  America  may 
well  look  hopefully  to  the  future. 

HOME  FOR  WORKING  GIRLS. 

The  first  Home  established  by  this  new  and  de- 
serving Association  has  just  been  opened  in  St. 
John  Street,  Clerkenwell.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
on  reasonable  terms  a  comfortable  and  pleasant 
"  Home  "  for  the  poorer  class  of  working  girls  whose 
days  are  passed  in  w^ork-room,  laundry,  warehouse, 
or  factory,  and  whose  evenings,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  character  of  their  surroundings,  are  only  too 
likely  to  be  spent  under  circumstances  sadly  pre- 
judicial alike  to  their  physical,  moral,  and  social 
well-being.  Here  they  have  fire-side  comforts,  genial 
society,  means  of  amusement,  reading,  or  facilities 
for  the  light  employments  in  which  female  fingers 
find  both  pleasure  and  rest,  and  have  altogether  a 
happy  refuge  from  the  thousand  and  one  dangers  to 
which  this  numerous  class  of  toilers  is  exposed.  As 
yet  the  plan  is  quite  an  experiment,  but  we  would 
fain  hope  that  the  kindly  and  prudential  designs  of 
its  promoters  will  fully  succeed.  About  140  young 
girls  were  present  at  the  opening  tea-meeting,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  Home  were  fully  explained. 
We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  this  movement  with 
great  interest 

SEAMEN'S  CHRISTIAN   FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

From  the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  this  un- 
ostentatious but  active  and  useful  association,  we 
find  that,  as  the  lease  of  the  present  buildings  in 
Conmiercial  Road,  wherein  the  central  operations  arc 
conducted,  is  nearly  expired,  it  has  been  determined 
to  purchase  the  freehold,  and  to  build  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  shall  effectively  serve  the  social,  religious 
and  physical  interests  of  the  sailors.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  the  amount  of  good  service  ren- 
dered to  the  mariners  of  all  nations  by  the  quiet  but 
energetic  agency  of  the  Seaman's  Society.  There 
are  manifold  departments  of  labour — missions  to 
foreign  seamen,  Bible  classes,  temperance  meetings, 
Sunday-school  Band  of  Hope,  Bible  dep6t.  Bethel 
meetings  afloat,  district  visitations,  &e.  &c. ;  and  all 
these,  as  we  can  tastify  from  personal  observation, 
are  eonducted  with  an  amount  of  heartinees  and 
moral  force  which  leaves  little  room  for  suiprise  that 
the  simple-hearted  and  easily  impressible  Jack  tars, 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  are  thus  being  con- 
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stantly  and  effectively  influenced  for  -ood.  An  237,  Commercial  Road.  E.,  la  aulhorifled  to  leoeifc 
appeal  i»  made  for  the  Building  Fund  of  the  contem-  j  the  free-will  offerings  of  those  who  sympathise  litk 
plated  Seaman's  Mission  Hall,  and  the  Secretary,  at  |  these  good  deeds  among  the  sailors. 


Immaimtl. 


Wards  by  JoH*r  Newton. 


»^P^ 


Muiic  by  Edward  J.  Hopmra, 
Organut  to  the  Hon,  Societies  of  the  Inner  and  3MB§  Tmk 

Pi,. ^ 1 


ffTT 


r^Pr 


rrr 


Sweet  -  er  sounds  than      mu  -  sic     knows      Charm    me     in       Im  -  mta  -  ihUi 

I     I     J  ^ 


^,^     J     I     I    J,  J   J   J"-^-,  J  J- 


.  J  ^ 


I    I 

All       her    hopea    my        spi  -  rit     owes 


f'gip 


I     I 

To     Hia     birth,  and     craM^  aad  itm. 


I 


cres,     I         I 


»£Ei 


When    He    came    the         an  -  gels    sung,       GIo   -   ry      be        to         God     W     Ikhi 

^  ^ J.  A-^^  -^   '    J 


1 


1 — r 


I 


cres. 


Lord,     on -loose     my     stammering   tongue,        Who  should  loud  -  er        aiiig       than  Ir 

J  J  I  ^  ^  J  J 


THE  QUIVER. 
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ES  it  «nr  oecnr  to  7011,  Gnce,  thAt  thia  an- 
v(ai}ing  pstienM  and  voitiiig  may  be  litUe 
better  thui  ft  fond  foUyl" 
tnt,  mrthrT."  I  Mud,  cAlmlf >  m  I  torned  from 
"cttj  Imrttrum,  with  the  wooded  lane  winding 
V'  tlu  qnaiBt  amnry  ^re  of  the  old  cfanrcfa 


pointiiig  heaTenward,  and  tbe  tree*  atonnd,  now  in 
their  giories  of  gold  and  red  and  nunet-brown — for 
the  year  was  waning  fael,  and  the  onl;  relic  »f  the 
badding  ipring  waa  m;  primroee  in  ila  pot  apon  the 
■ill — a  modeet  flower,  which  aa  faithfully  in  aatninn 
OB  in  luring  put  forth  its  pale,  aweet  hloeeoma. 
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THE    QUIVER. 


*'  But  my  child,  think  of  the  time  that  hns  ehipscd 
without  A  word  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  almost  a 
stranger."' 

I  smiled  as  I  thought  of  how  our  frienil^liip  had 
ripeneil  into  a  warmer  feeling,  and,  a^  tlic  result  erf 
80  many  months  of  thought,  told  myself  that  he  was 
too  manly  and  sterling  in  his  nature  to  play  me  false. 
So  I  replied  to  my  mother's  words  with  a  gentle 
deprecating  l«ok,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
would  not  then  come. 

**  I  know  it  hius  been  very  hard  to  bear,  my  child," 
she  said,  as  she  came  to  my  side,  (Missed  her  ann 
round  me,  and  caressed  my  cheek  ;  '*  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  at  times  that  you  arc  acting  foolishly.'' 
"  Mother,"  I  replied,  "  when  in  the  woods  tliat  day 
we  dug  up  that  simple  flower  he  told  lue  that  he 
would  come  bock,  and  he  will  come." 

"  But  why  are  you  so  sanguine,  my  poor  child  ?  ** 
she  said,  affectionately. 

"  Because  I  have  a  strange  feeling — a  fancy,  per- 
haps, but  a  very  strong  belief — that  if  he  had  changed 
towards  mo  that  little  llower  would  have  withered 
awav." 

She  shook  her  head  sadlv. 

"  I  have  faith  in  him,  mother — the  faith  that  a 
woman  should  have  in  the  man  she  believes  will  be 
her  husband.  I  watch  and  tend  that  little  flower  in 
the  full  faith  that  at  the  apiK>inted  time  its  buds  will 
appear.  Why  should  I  not,  then,  have  faith  in  Harry's 
words,  and  look  forward  to  the  blossoming  of  my 
hopes?" 

"  But  two  years,  Grace  ! — two  years,  and  not  one 
word!" 

"  I  have  his  promise,  mother,  even  as  I  have  the 
unspoken  promise  of  this  little  plant.  How  do  we 
know  where  ke  may  be,  or  what  may  have  tended  to 
prevent  his  writing  ? " 

**  I  'm  afraid  I  was  foolish  to  let  matters  proceed  so 
far,"  sighed  my  mother,  "  and  lie  such  a  stranger." 

"  Do  not  say  tliat,  mother,"  I  cried,  appealingly. 
**  Look  at  me  ;  did  I  not  fully  believe  that  ere  long 
he  would  come,  by  this  time  I  sliould  have  been  pale 
and  sad." 

Or  have  torn  his  words  from  your  memory." 
No,  motlier,"  I  sold,  sadly,  "  I  could  not  have 
done  that     But  look,  mother;  do  I  seem  like  one 
who  is  weary  of  her  watching  and  waiting  ?  " 

*'  No,  my  child,  no,"  slio  replied  ;  and  she  sighed 
deeply  as  she  left  the  room,  while  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow again  to  gaze  down  the  road  as  it  sloped  beside 
tiie  liill,  and  wound  in  and  out,  so  that  I  could  have 
seen  him  pretty  well  a  mile  away  :  and  so  I  waited 
for  his  coming. 

At  first,  many  months  })efore,  it  used  to  vex  me 
that  people  gazed  u]),  and  made,  as  I  knew,  re- 
2uarks  about  my  being  so  often  wati'hing  there  ;  but 
of  late  it  had  not  trou])lc<l  me  in  the  least,  for  my 
thoughts  were  far  away.  I  had  ceased  to  wonder 
why  he  did  not  write,  an<l  to  si)eculiite  on  the  day  of 
his  coming  back.  All  1  thought  of  now  was  that 
each  day  was  bringing  me  nearer  to  the  time  of  his 


(i 


it 


return,  and  so  1  used  to  stand  at  tiic  v.-i:tiIoT  to 
watch  and  wait,  comforting  myself  Mrith  a  quiet  ml 
at  his  last  letter  from  the  table  at  my  nide,  or  bj 
tending  the  one  flower  of  my  window-sill,  the  litik 
pale  primrose  which  he  hod  obtained  fur  me  iron 
the  woody  bonk  that  sloped  down,  spangled  with 
sulphur-tinted  stars  burning  with  lambent  light  in  i 
bed  of  green. 

I  had  had  a  severe  illnen  some  months  before, 
and  my  struggle  back  to  life  and  strength  v^a  a 
harder  fight  tlum  even  I  knei»',  while  ever  once  ay 
first  coming  out  to  breathe  once  more  the  soft  sweet 
air  of  the  lanes,  I  noticed  a  curious  kind  of  sympot^ 
am<mgst  the  ])cople  who  passed  me  by.  Tliere  vii 
always  a  gentle  word  from  our  friends,  and  a  respect- 
ful salute  and  kindly  look  from  the  labouring,'  net 
returning  from  their  day's  work. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  tliat  I  heard  how  I  m 
credited  with  having  sunk  into  a  kind  of  melaDcUlf; 
from  which  the  simple  country  people  settled  thttl 
should  never  recover ;  but  I  could  afford  tu  aa^ 
and  at  the  same  time  wait. 

I  cannot  explain  how  it  was,  but  I  had  a  kind  if 
conscious  feeling  that  if  Harry  were  dead,  or  if  b 
would  not  return,  I  should  have  known  it ;  andsol 
waited  watching  from  my  window,  and  tendiii;;  tb 
little  plant. 

Pray  do  not  imagine  that  this  is  how  I  spent  f^ 
whole  time.  Far  from  it,  for  mine  was  a  bm?  lik 
There  were  the  home  duties,  and  the  poor  in  tit 
village  to  visits  besides  needlework.  The  rooDcA 
at  the  window  formc<l  my  recreation,  and  there  «• 
deep  feeling  of  joy  in  patiently  watching  there  if 
him  who  I  felt  sure  would  come  at  last. 

The  time  glided  on,  and  still  my  old  faith  inks 
burned  brightly  as  ever,  but  yet  there  was  no  ktte 
I  accounted  for  this  by  telling  my  sad  heart 
in  his  capacity  of  agent  for  a  large  trading  c»' 
pany,  for  whom  he  traveUed  in  various  direcli* 
lie  might  bo  detained  in  the  interior  of  some  oo^ 
the  way  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  four  qnarten 
the  globe.  But  at  last  came  indirect  nimoiir8.kff 
set  about  I  cannot  tell,  tliat  he  luul  been  niaincdir| 
quite  a  year  and  a  half. 

For  one  day  only  did  the  news  bear  me  down, 
then  the  old  feelings  came  back  stronger  than 
and  I  had  perfect  faith  that  the  report  wa»  fal^ 
My  motlier  shook  her  head,  but  refirainwl 
speaking  on  the  subject  ;  and  that  same  day  1 
fully  examined  every  leaf  of  the  primrose,  to  fiid 
speck  of  blight,  but  all  Aigorou?,  and  healthier 
ever. 

"  He  will  come  back  to  me,"  I  moane<l,  as  I 
my  hand  to  my  aching  heart  :    and  then  cane 
hopeful  feelings  once  ngiiin. 

The  next  day— a  golden  autumn  time  of 
— one  of  those  last  few  glorious  days  of  the 
year,  I  wandered  oir  through  the  paths  in  the 
wcK)d  where  we  used  to  stray  together  three } 
before.     Perhaps  it  was  to  strengthen  my  Wh 
him — at  all  events,  I  sought  the  place  wfaen^ 
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nk  ru«e  liigii,  telling  myself  that  I  could, 
,  find  the  very  spot  between  the  moss- 
I  stumps  whence  that  plant  of  my  window- 
en. 

beat  wildly  with  a  sense  of  joy  to  which 
been  a  stranger,  as  I  wandered  on,  crossed 
id  was  soon  where  the  ruddy  leaves  lay 
'aves  on  the  rich,  green  moss,  wliile  over 

grown  crisp  and  hard,  and  with  the 
a.  tint  that  erst  reflected  the  sheaves  of 
WB  showered  down  through  leafy  tangles 
— hung  the  bracken,  dyed  by  October, 
srimson  and  russet-gold. 
s  was  greener  than  ever,  and  from  it 
ephemeral  fungi — fruits  of  the  autumn 

livid,  blackened,  and  repulsive,  there 
J  or  gay  with  every  tint  of  rose  and 
d  blue ;  while  now  and  then  the  last 
ned  by  the  birds  came  juittering  do-wn  to 
silence  of  the  forest,  falling  on  the  earth 
ypat 

s  for  everything  that  day,  for  it  was  as  if 
were  keener;  and  I  watched  the  grey 
1  into  the  banks,  the  pheasants  hurry 
he  grey-red  squirrels  dart  up  the  lichen- 
Ic  boles,  to  stop  high  up,  and  peer  down 
ttle  bright  black  eyes  at  the  intruder  on 
1. 

Jioed  deeper  into  the  wood,  and  near  the 
hi,  the  soft  fragrance  of  the  moist  earth 
ly  made  more  sweet  by  a  well-known 
leering  carefully  amidst  the  dead  leaves,  I 
ite  purple  violets. 

the  act  of  picking  them  when  voices  fell 
ir,  and  then  all  the  blood  in  mv  body 
iflh  to  my  heart,  leaving  me  deadly  pale, 
up,  to  stand  motionless,  while  two  figures 
d  me — the  one  being  Harry,  brown  and 
d  looking  sadly  older  ;  the  other  one — 
I  fain  to  confess  as  I  gazed  witli  starting 
r  beautiful  woman. 

aed  close  to  where  I  stood,  hidden  from 
itdy  screen  of  glistening  holly  ;  and  then 

(  said,  stopping  by  where  the  bank  rose 
by  where  I  stood,  with  my  heart  beating 
d  a  sensation  as  of  a  cold  hand  crushing 
lit  light  of  my  faith — "  Yes,  dear,  here  is 
»  where  I  dug  up  the  primrose.  I  could 
the  hole.     A  good  thought  :  let  us  find 

ly,  how  foolish  1 "  said  his  companion ; 

can  it  do?'' 

salons  of  the  old  idea  ? "  he  said,  patting 

"There,  indulge  me  this  once,  and  I'U 
ion  her  name  again,  poor  weak  little 
ought  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  place 
dth  its  glamour  of  my  old  boyish  fancy. 
litem,  been  in  my  mind  s  eye  in  my  dis- 
ingB." 


"  You  have  no  businesB  to  dwell  upon  it,  Harry," 
she  said,  affectionately,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  lus 
shoulder. 

**  No,  pet  I "  he  said,  drawing  her  to  him,  and 
kissing  her  cheek  ;  *'  I  have  not,  but,  there — a  good 
thought — III  bury  the  old  love  here,  for  it 's  dead 
and  gone.  Here :  where  are  you,  little  woman  ? "  he 
said,  taking  out  his  pocket-book  from  his  breast, 
and  drawing  therefrom  the  little  photograph  I  had 
given  him  years  before.  "  Come  and  be  buried,  little 
silly  fancy.  Ah,  here  yon  are  then.  Look  at  her  : 
the  portrait  of  a  woman  without  faith." 

My  head  was  swimming.  I  could  not  speak ;  and 
had  I  not  clung  to  the  tree  by  which  I  stood  I  must 
have  foUen. 

"There,  that  will  do,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  Now  we  11  bury  her  beneath  the  primroses.  I  have 
said  her  epitaph  already  ;  shall  I  cut  it  in  the  bark 
of  the  nearest  tree — *A  woman  "without  faith?'" 

**  She  is  not  worthy  of  a  thought,"  was  the  cold 
reply,  as  Harry  bent  down,  laughing  cynically,  and, 
dragging  out  a  primrose  root,  proceeded  to  lay  my 
photograph  in  the  hole  he  had  made. 

What  did  this  mean — was  it  a  mjrstery?  Was 
there  some  mistake  ?  Or  was  this  the  reward  of  my 
long  years  of  waiting  ?  I,  a  woman  without  faitk  I 
could  bear  no  more — the  figures,  the  trees,  all  became 
blurred  together,  and  I  fell  heavily  amidst  the  rust- 
ling leaves. 

When  I  came  to  with  a  deathly  feeling  of  sickness 
at  my  heart,  my  head  was  resting  in  the  handsome 
woman  8  lap,  and  as  I  shuddered  and  turned  my 
piteous  gaze  on  Harry,  his  face  worked  and  lip 
trembled,  as  with  a  cynical  laugh  but  a  husky  voice 
he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  you  were  present,  Mrs.  Wilson." 

"  Mrs.  Wilson  ! "  I  faltered. 

"  Yes,  my  compliments  to  your  husband.  Come, 
sis,  let  us  go." 

"Are  you  Harry's  sister  Jenny?"  I  asked  his 
companion. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  coldly  ;  but  her  word  was 
balm  to  my  soul. 

"  Tell  me  what  he  means,"  I  said,  wildly. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ? "  he  cried,  holding  out  the 
photograph,  which  was  now  crumpled  in  his  strong 
grasp—"  That ! " 

I  gazed  on  the  back,  to  read  a  newspaper  cutting, 
pasted  upon  it,  old  and  frayed  with  being  carried  so 
long,  and  on  it  the  words — 

14th.  At  St.  Lawronce'b,  EDsley— Edward  Wilson  to 
Grace  Morrison.    No  corde. 

"Yes,"  I  faltered,  wonderingly,  "my  cousin  Grace's 
wedding." 

I  was  in  his  arms  as  I  uttered  the  laat  words,  and 
he  was  praying  my  forgiveness  for  his  misconception. 
The  paper  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  a  busy 
friend,  and  he  had  misjudged  me.  Perhaps  if  I  had 
seen  such  a  notice,  I  too  might  have  been  as  wanting  in 

^^  G.  M.  Fenn. 
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THE   yiJIVKr.. 


rSKUMONS    PRKACIIKO    RKKoRIl    THK    QUHKN. 

BV    THE   REV.    F.    rniOT',    T).I».,    VU\i;    OF    HALIl   V\,    ANJ'    t.JiA t'l.AiN    IN    i'Kl>INAl:V    TO    Tlir:   l^lEEN. 

*•  The  Kinj?  phall  rf-Joii^t?  in  Tliy  stri-nu-th,  O  Lorii :  <-\-;<'0'lin^'  ^'la«i  :*}jall  h-.-  ho  of  Thy  «alvatiori. 

"Thou  ha.st  ^rivon  him  his  heart's  «i»'siri'.  ami  Im-st  m>t  dcniiMJ  liini  \hv  ri'«nu"<1  <>f  hid  lip^. 

'*  Fi»r  thou  sliall  present  him  with  the  hlp^sinL:.^  iM  is'i»<)«lm\-«-'.  ami  shall  --i.r  a  i-rowii  ol"  pure  Sf^ld  upon  hi.s  hea«i. 

**He  usked  life  of  Thee,  and  Tliou  ^:av(  si  lam  .i  Iuml:  lire,  r".  «t>  ;or  i.vi-r  ami  i'\  er."    ISalm  xxi.  1     I. 


;IIR  priiii;irv  retVivnco  to  thi*  M»'-siiili 
contaiiufd  in  thuse  romarkablo  wr.r.ls 
is  too  evident  to  make  any  len^^lu*ni^l 
explanatit>n  of  thorn  no<'ess;iry.  H«.»l:i 
in  the  Tari^im  ami  the  Talmud  it  is 
applied  by  Jewish  writers  to  the  Messiah,  (.'hris- 
tian  exi)03itors  are  alike  agreed  in  the  sam<*  in- 
terpretation of  it.  The  words,  apart  fnmi  their 
primary  reference,  suggest  a  topic  on  whicli,  un<ler 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  profitaMy 
dwell  There  is  an  evident  distinction  drawn 
here  between  what  we  may  term  natural  Uy,  and 
life  etenialy  between  that  life  which  we  are  n«>w 
living  outwardly  in  the  flesh,  and  that  life  which 
is  of  inward  consciousness,  of  spiritual  exi>erience ; 
between  that  mode  or  condition  of  existence  whi<;li 
has  \U  east  and  west,  its  rise  a]x)ve  ami  its  sinking 
below  the  horizon  of  this  visible  world,  whi«:h  tinds 
its  most  fitting  emblems  in  the  fleeting  shadow  and 
"  l)ost  that  hasteth  by,"  and  that  life  which  knows 
no  limit,  no  ending,  and,  coeval  with  eternity, 
finds  its  fitting  emblems  in  space  above  and  3e;i 
below  and  the  rounded  circle. 

We  cannot  rea<i  the  Word  of  Grod  and  be  igno- 
rant of  this  distinction,  clearly  taught  throughout 
its  pages.  We  cannot  but  know  and  confess  that 
it  is  uniformly  insisted  ui>on  as  real  and  true.  In 
the  light  of  that  Word  no  one  would  affirm  that 
life  and  life  eternal  are  one  and  the  same.  No 
man  who  studies  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
scientific,  psychological,  physical.  Scriptural, 
would  contend  that  by  life  eternal  is  meant  the 
indefinite  extension  and  prolonging  of  this  pre- 
sent mode  of  existence,  which  is  shared  in  common 
with  lower  orders  of  creation,  dependent,  humanly 
speaking,  on  familiar  sources  for  its  support,  most 
uncertain  in  its  brief  tenure,  variously  meted  out, 
lived  sometimes  by  the  new-bom  babe  for  a  few 
fluttering  minutes,  by  the  aged  fora  century  of  years, 
falling  as  blossom  falls  from  the  tree  or  clinging 
tenaciously  to  naked  branches  when  all  other  leaves 
are  fallen.  Life  eternal  is  not  thus  meted  out 
or  variously  apportioned.  It  is  not  precarious 
and  uncertain.  It  knows  no  decay  or  deatL 
The  very  term  or  condition  eternal  precludes  the 
idea  of  transitoriness  and  uucertainty.  The  dis- 
tinction between  life  and  life  eternal  is  a  very 
marked  distinction. 

In  what  does  the  distinction  consist?  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  life^  what  by  life  etemod  ? 
Must  we  who  enjoy  the  one  by  any  necessary  law 


oiijnv  the  other  also?     Are  the  two  in  aiiv  sen^.' 
s«)  akin  and  attiliated  the  one  to  the  othvr  thit 
it   is  ontmgh  fi>r  a  man  to  **livc  and  move,  and 
have  his  l>«nni: "  to  l)e  assured  that  tte^nial  I  if''  i> 
his  ?      Is  lift:  *:t>rnal  so  much,  and  so  only  in  i»r«j- 
speot,  of  future  l>estowal  and  exi>erience,  not  t ) 
be  entered  on  except  beyond  the  grave,  that  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  prentrtit  endowment, /rr«':H' 
cons<MOUsncss,  prestmt  experience  1     Is  lift  vtermil 
in  its  inflation  to  life  natural  no  more  than  as  the 
ocean  to  the  river  into  which  the  river  flows  ?  no 
more  than  as  the  sun  to  the  ray  which  proceeds 
from  it  and  is  at  eventide  recalled  ?   Again,  are  the 
two  lives  such  that  they  must  be  lived  ajjart  and 
se|)arately — first  the  one  with  its  vicissitudes  and 
brevity,  then  the  other  in  its  changeless  and  in- 
definite extension,   first,  the  one  on  this  side  of 
the  grave  to  l)e  lived  out,  done  with,  laid  aside 
as  a  garment  faded  and  woni,  then  the  other  of 
new  experience  in    worlds  unseen  1     Or,  distin- 
guished as  they  are  the  one  from  the  other,  may 
natural  life  and  life  eternal  be  lived  together  at 
one  and   the  same  time,  in   one   and  the  same 
man? 

Questions  such  as  these  admit  of  a  plain  anJ 
explicit  reply  when  we  consider  what  is  under- 
stood by  natural  life  and  what  by  life  etemaL 
The  origin  of  life  is,  in  a  philosophic  point  oi 
view,  involved  in  inscrutable  mystery.  Ever)* 
one  who  has  given  thought  to  the  problem  is  well 
aware  how  various  are  the  solutions  of  the  enignii 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed,  ho* 
many  the  theories  broached  and  tenaciously  asserted, 
how  many  the  attempts  of  elaborate  research  and  of 
unsuccessful  scientific  experiment  to  designate,  d^ 
monstrate,  detect,  that  which  we  call  Life.  We  M 
back  on  the  simple  statement  of  (jod*s  own  wwd 
— as  the  finite  mind,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  mtt-'t 
in  such  questions,  always  do — that  that  which  the 
surgeon's  knife  does  not  dissever  with  the  ampu- 
tated limb.  Is  essentially  blended  with  the  physi- 
cal organism,  animating  the  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  distinct  and  se|)arate  from  the  body; 
breathed  into  us  by  the  breath  of  Qod ;  of  His 
inspiration,  of  His  quickening,  of  His  fffi ;  ** 
tained  by  Him  at  every  fleeting  moment ;  recalW 
at  His  supreme  resistless  will  Life  is  that  io- 
visible,  inscrutable,  mysterious,  subtle  eaeeiicei 
which  not  only  animates  solid  matter,  bat  from 
the  moment  of  our  birth  to  the  day  of  our  deatk 
is  definitely  apportioned  us  by  God.     We  hat^ 
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of  nsy  a  life-rent  of  this  world,  and  no 
nr  natuial  existence  is  the  measure  of 
Bp:anted  for  a  terminable  period,  within 
dts  all  our  opportunities  are  crowded, 
iich  our  work  for  time  and  for  eternity 
me,  and  the  great  end  of  the  bestowal 
ained. 

is  life  is  very  dear  to  us.  It  is  very 
>ecause  of  its  fond  affections,  close  friend- 
ay  interests,  enjoyments,  opportunities, 
)me  minds,  certainties.  Say  what  men 
fe  in  their  more  sad  and  desponding 
•e  do  cling  tenaciously  to  life.  The 
»r  life  is  the  strongest  of  all  our  instincts, 
r  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
is  life. "  Who  has  not  heard  of  hair-breadth 
vr  dear  life,  of  sufferings  the  most  acute 
Dged,  endured  rather  than  part  with  life? 
m  sickness  is  upon  him,  does  not  hope 
dckness  may  not  be  unto  death  1  Who 
pray  that,  if  it  be  God's  will,  he  may  be 
id  not  be  cut  down  as  a  flower  of  the  field 
dst  of  his  years  1  Who  does  not  wrestle 
of  supplication  for  one,  dear  to  us  as  our 
that  means  may  be  blessed  to  his  or  her 
and  strive  by  all  that  skill  and  love  can 
the  feeble  flame  into  brightness  lest  it 
darkness  1  We  who  have  ourselves  been 
a  bed  of  sickness  know  by  experience 
ig  and  deep  the  love  of  life  is.  We  who 
died  by  another's  bed  have  heard  the 
rayer  for  recovery  from  sickness.  This 
e  than  natural  There  is  nothing  wrong 
rayers  and  wishes.  Life  had  never  been 
were  it  wrong  to  supplicate  for  its  con- 
As  we  never  know  the  value  of  any- 
il  we  have  lost  or  are  in  danger  of  losing 
netimes  men  are  brought  to  the  very 
iie  grave  that  they  may  set  a  higher 
the  life  restored.  We  are  bidden  to  look 
oi^;  the  curtain  which  screens  it  from 
is  for  a  moment  lifted  up,  and  then  let 
in  ;  and  we  are  sent  back  to  life,  having 
en  Crod  face  to  face.  To  ask  to  die  is 
L  Elijah-like,  men  ask  to  die  in 
of  deep  depression,  when  all  the  world 
1^  against  them,  or  else  it  is  the  request 
ripe  for  glory,  as  autumn  fruit  is  ripe  for 
dd  in  this  sense  unnatural,  as  contrary 
tunl  man.  But  to  pray  for  the  continu- 
fe  where  its  continuance  may  contribute 
l^ory,  or  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  love 
;les  with  our  love  as  rivers  with  the  deep, 
ertwinee  with  the  tree,  or  where  we  feel 
!i  depends  on  its  continuance,  this  is  as 
uid  ri^t  as  the  praise  and  thanks- 
he  rejoicing  and  outburst  of  grateful 
here  earnest  prayer  for  recovery  from 
I  fi^^TiAOtt  is  answered,  and  the  dear  one 
k  to  OS  wlien  all  hope  seemed  past  and 


But  for  all  tlus,  interrupted  or  not  by  sharp 
and  dangerous  illness,  be  it  sunny  or  chequered, 
of  unbroken  happiness,  or  of  April  sunshine  and 
shower,  brief  or  long,  life  must  come  to  an  end. 
The  time  will  come,  is  coming  to  each  and  every 
one,  when  medicine,  skill,  love,  prayers  can  be  of 
no  avail,  when  the  physician  will  pay  his  last 
visit,  and  to  tell  the  truth  that  nothing  more  can 
be  done. 

For  we  must  succumb  to  the  inevitable  law. 
Death,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  a  universal  law  of 
creation.  Viewing  life  as  it  really  is,  immortality 
here  on  earth,  and  an  immortality  of  this  life 
present,  would  be  a  curse  and  not  a  boon. 
Death  is  a  benevolent  provision.  Nowhere  does 
the  New  Testament  teach  that  natural  death  is 
the  fruit  of  sin,  that  if  man  had  not  sinned  he 
would  have  lived  for  ever  on  this  earth.  The 
translation  of  Enoch  shows  that  the  duration  of 
natural  life  was  originally  limited.  The  sting  of 
death  is  not  dying,  but  gin.  The  penalty  of  death 
is  rather  in  the  manner  of  dying  than  in  death 
itself.  The  heathen  mind,  imenlightened  by  reve- 
lation could  understand  and  feel  that  the  termi- 
nation of  this  present  mode  of  existence  was 
something  to  be  desired.  Every  form  in  which 
literary  genius  has  set  forth  the  conception  of 
an  earthly  immortality  represents  it  as  an  eviL 
The  prolongation  of  life  was  considered  inconsis- 
tent with  the  conviction  which  philosophers  of 
old  shared,  viz.,  that  by  death  we  should  be  in- 
troduced to  some  higher  and  improved  condition 
of  being.  When,  therefore,  we  ask  for  life  that  it 
may  be  spared  or  prolonged,  no  man,  knowing 
what  life  is,  asks  that  it  may  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. Valuable  in  its  interests  and  grand 
opportunities,  it  is  to  be  desired,  while  it  lasts, 
for  the  earnest,  wise,  and  faithful  use  we  may 
make  of  it.  Its  hours  are  to  be  prized  for  what 
may  be  done  in  those  hours.  Every  moment  has 
its  value.  And  if  we  feel  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  done,  our  calling  and  election  not  made  sure, 
our  soul  not  safe  for  eternity,  oh  !  who  would  not 
fall  low  on  his  knees  and  pray  that  his  life  might 
be  prolonged  until  all  this  should  be  assured,  and 
that  ^'  he  might  not  see  death  until  he  had  &een 
the  Lord  Christ  f ''  But  as  life  must  come  to  its 
end,  reach  its  further  bourne,  and  stop,  as  the 
watch  whose  main -spring  is  uncoiled  runs  down, 
you  would  not  say  that  life  such  as  that  is  life 
eternal, 

"What,"  you  ask,  "is  life  eternal,  and  how 
obtained  1 " 

I  answer  that  it  is  that  hidden,  inward,  spiritual 
reality  which,  as  in  the  case  of  natural  life,  finds 
its  best  definition  in  the  language  of  Scripture  : 
"  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  Qod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou 
has  sent "  (St  John  xviL  3).  And  this  is  the 
reply  to  the  natural  question.  How  is  this  eternal 
life  obtained )  "  Qod  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
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gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life"  (St  John  iil  16).  Again — 
'^This  is  the  record,  that  God  has  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  son.  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  life"  (1  John  v.  11,  12). 
This  is  l^e  definition  the  Word  of  God  gives  of 
life  eternal  Eternal  life  is  to  believe  in  Jesus, 
and  that  eternal  life  is  given  us  so  soon  as  we  do 
believe.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that 
heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me,  h€Uh  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life." 
Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ,  given  for 
the  asking,  as  much,  as  truly,  as  consciously  as 
natural  life  is  given  or  restored.  It  does  not  come 
to  us  by  reason,  by  imagination,  by  study,  by  any 
of  tlie  ordinary  processes  or  means  by  which  know- 
ledge is  acquiroid.  It  comes  by  faith,  and  that 
faith  is  a  spiritual  gift.  To  believe  in  Jesus  so  as 
to  ''  have  eternal  life,"  is  not  the  assent  of  the 
understanding ;  it  lb  not  merely  the  persuasion  of 
the  reality  of  things  unseen,  nor  the  confident 
expectation  of  future  good,  but  it  is  in  answer  to 
long,  earnest,  waiting,  prayer  for  it,  the  blessed, 
peace-giving,  joy-inspiring  gift  of  Qod.  There 
must  be  the  "  hunger  and  thirst,"  there  must  be 
the  preceding  desire,  there  must  be  the  soil  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  heavenly  seed.  And  where 
this  is  there  is  always  more  or  less  uneasiness 
within  the  man,  a  dissatisfaction  which  words  can 
poorly  express,  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  unsafe- 
ness  for  eternity,  that  aching  void  which  nothing 
of  or  in  this  world  can  fill,  the  want  of  peace, 
the  dread  of  death,  the  fear  to  front  all  that  lias 
beyond  the  grave.  These  are  the  premonitory 
symptoms  which,  as  dawn  heralds  day,  and  light, 
kisses  sky,  specJc  of  the  stirring  and  striving  of 
that  Spirit  who  first  convinces  us  of  sin,  unsettles 
the  whole  man,  and  then,  ^ith  a  light,  in  some 
cases  gradual,  in  other  cases  more  sudden,  reveals 
the  Saviour.  The  shadow  passes  off  the  soul  as 
shadows  pass  off  from  the  face  of  Nature,  and  the 
light  of  life  breaks  in.  The  seed  dried  up  with 
winds  of  March  bursts  into  life  with  April 
showers.  In  that  moment  the  soul  appreketids 
Christ ;  it  appropriates  the  great  salvation,  so 
that  it  can  say,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  " ;  it 
realises  His  wondrous  love  ;  it  casts  itself  whoUy 
and  unreservedly  ujwn  Him,  and  enters  into 
life.  I  do  not  know  that  language  can  describe 
what  eternal  life  is  any  more  than  it  can  define 
natural  life.  In  either  case  it  is  a  matter  of  vivid 
consciousness,  not  of  verbal  definition  and  ana- 
lysis. But  as  well  might  you  persuade  a  man 
that  he  is  not  living,  but  dead,  when  he  puts  his 
hand  to  his  heart  and  feels  it  beat,  or  finger  to 
pulse  and  feels  it  throb,  and  is  conscious  of  life 
animating  his  whole  being,  as  you  might  try  to 
persuade  him  that  eternal  life,  where  bestowed. 


does  not  thrill  throughout  every  moveme 
spiritual  being.  It  is  too  much  of  intei 
rejoicing,  thanksgiving  experience,  to  admi 
so  much  as  a  doubt  The  experience  of 
through  conflict  and  agony,  or  by  a  ] 
thorny,  have  at  last  attained,  their  heart 
is  to  the  same  effect  That  uniform  ei 
confirms  what  Scripture  warrants  and 
\\z,y  that  eternal  life  is  of  present  ex 
''  He  that  Jiath  the  Son  haUi  life."  Obse 
not  viay  have.  It  is  not  shall  have^  1 
*^  hath"  It  is  not  to  be  realised  or  bestoi 
after.  It  may  be,  is  to  be  realised  nan 
not  left  in  doubt  afid  uncertainty  as  to 
or  not  it  be  ours.  We  cannot  have  it  an 
conscious  of  it,  no  more  than  you  can  havi 
life  and  be  in  doubt  whether  you  be  dea 
There  is  a  present  pardon  of  sin ;  there 
sent  sense  of  forgiveness;  there  is  a  ^ 
and  peace  in  believing;  there  is  a  preset 
ment  of  life  eternal,  as  really,  as  truly, 
scioasly  felt  as  when,  danger  past,  the  cri 
the  spark  of  life  is  revived,  and  the  man 
down  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  feels,  ki 
joices  in  the  conviction  and  consciousnees 
tide  of  life  that  had  ebbed  out  to  its  ah 
ripple  is  flowing  back  again  through  ail 
vein,  lifting  him  from  the  sick  bed  on  *« 
was  stranded,  that  he  may  unfurl  his  a 
new  voyage  to  some  sunnier  and  better  di 
not  doubt  this.  Do  not  say  in  your  he 
this  iM>3sible  ?  "  "Is  this  really  so  ? "  Ri 
lieve  the  testimony  of  experience,  which, 
stem  lights  of  a  ship,  illumines  the  path 
ourselves  passed  over.  Without  this  etem 
which,  as  of  present  experience,  may  be  hi 
ther  with  our  natural  life  in  one  and  t 
man  as  intimately  and  consciously  as  ti 
and  body  co-exist  in  one  and  the  same 
without  this  the  soul  is  in  an  unsafe  state 
Is  this,  of  which  I  have  so  inadequat 
imi>erfectly  been  speaking,  your  own  exp 
You  say,  "No.  Would  to  God  it  i 
believe  there  is  such  an  exj^erience,  evcD 
it  ia  not  mine.  But  I  do  desire  it,  I  d 
for  it"  It  is  the  high,  the  blessed  pri^ 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  ai; 
it  may  be  yours.  Seek  it,  as  thousands  < 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousiu 
sought,  and  sought  until  they  found.  This 
one  ])rayer  of  St  Augustine,  at  one  time  1 
frequent  on  his  lips,  and  often  overhear 
that  I  might  know  Him  t  Oh,  that  I  mig 
Him  ! "  Persevere  in  prayer.  The  ans« 
not  come  to  you,  it  may  be,  because  jam 
persevere  in  prayer.  As  you  wrestle  in 
say,  "I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except  Tlu 
ma"  It  is  a  gift  worth  praying  for,  wc 
severing  for  in  prayer,  until  you  obtain. 
before  me  now,  and  often  in  my  mind,  an 
of  the  success  of  persevering  prayer.     Da 
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IT  in  Paris  I  had  occasion  to  visit,  day  by 
B  of  high  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments, 
t  pleased  God  to  lay  on  a  bed  of  distressing 
rial  sickness.  He  had  all  his  life  believed 
vUtoric  Christ,  but,  when  it  came  to  the 
foond  that  mere  intellectual  belief,  the 
Bent  of  the  mind  to  the  facts  of  Chris- 
did  not  bring  with  it  that  which  he  wanted, 
which  he  craved.  It  did  not  bring  him 
Christ  was  not  in  him  the  hope  of  glory. 
ad  not  been  revealed  in  him.  All  this  he 
I  Eternity  was  to  his  mind  an  awful  blank. 
never  shall  I  forget  the  agony  of  prayer 
h  his  death-bed  was  the  scene.  .  Day  by 
3  same  bitter  cry  was  his,  '*  Oh,  that  I 
[now  Him  !  Oh,  that  I  believed  in  Him  ! 
t  He  would  manifest  Himself  to  me  ! " 
J  word  that  God  put  into  my  mouth  to 
}  this  poor  sufferer  was  day  by  day  the  same, 
wnd  waa,  "  Persevere,"  At  last  the  answer 
0  his  great  rejoicing,  to  his  unutterable 
When  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on 
s  feebly  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  pressing 
"  Thank  God,  thank  God  for  that  word 
ere.'  The  answer  has  come.  Ah,  now  is 
peace  ! "  Shortly  after  he  fell  asleep  in 
lad  entered  into  rest. 

good,  it  is  well,  to  tell  one  another  of  in- 
such  as  these  of  the  power  of  prayer,  that 
ik  in  faith  may  be  strengthened,  that  the 
ig  may  be  confirmed.  Sooner  or  later  the 
must  come  to  every  earnest  soul,  as  showers 
the  earth  cracked  and  seamed  with  sum- 
ooght,  as  day  breaks  upon  a  world  long 
for  the  morning  light. 
iseed  of  this  eternal  life,  enjoyed,  as  it  may 
iiher  with  your  natural  life,  it  will  sweeten 
tr  waters  with  its  own  healing.  It  will 
,  it  wiU  sanctify  it.  It  wiU  make  it  a  life 
ito  to  God  As  perfume  imparts  its  fra- 
fco  all  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  so 
lappiness  will  be  sunnier,  your  sorrows 
your  earthly  life,  with  all  its  changes, 
cnderstood.  That  life  will  be  seen,  as  the 
pazde  is  seen,  when  each  separate  piece 
last  its  proper  place,  as  something  over- 
ndered,  directed  by  GU)d  for  our  eternal 
It  wiU  be  as  the  deep  under-current  of  the 


sea  which  no  surface  wave  can  reach ;  the  stay  of 
the  soul  amidst  outward  change  and  inward  triaL 
It  is,  moreover,  the  secret  of  the  Christian  life, 
the  secret  of  all  influence  for  good  that  is  to  en- 
dure, the  secret  of  heaven-bom  peace  when  the 
natural  life  draws  to  its  close.  More  than  this. 
It  is  the  earnest  of  re-union  with  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  full  of  faith  in  Jesus.  It  is  the 
pledge  of  your  own  resurrection  with  them  if  you 
and  they  have  died  in  Him ;  because  death  no 
more  interrupts  the  abiding  union  of  Christ  with 
the  believer  than  the  surgeon's  knife  interrupts 
natural  life  with  the  amputated  limb. 

And  wherever  now  that  eternal  life  is  given  it 
cannot  but  be  a  cause  of  humble  and  great  rejoicing. 
It  is  the  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  the  merchant- 
man sold  all  that  he  had  that  he  might  buy  that 
pearL  You  cannot  but  thank  God  for  it,  speak 
of  it,  testify  to  it,  yearn  ^nth  all  your  soul,  by 
the  testimony  of  your  own  experience  to  bring 
others  to  a  like  experience.  This  ia  the  Christian 
man's  cause  of  rejoicing,  thanksgiving,  and  praise ! 
If  we  thank  Grod  daily  for  his  bounteous  temporal 
blessings  ;  if  we  thank  Him  for  special  proofs  of 
His  providential  care  ;  if ,  as  a  nation  or  a  family, 
we  take  public  or  private  opportunity  of  solemnly 
returning  thanks  for  late  mercies  vouchsafed  unto 
us  in  the  restoration  of  that  life  which  must  in- 
evitably come  to  its  close,  oh,  how  much  more 
cause  for  thanksgiving  and  praise  when  we  have 
been  given  to  know  Him,  whom  truly  to  know  is 
life  eternal,  and  have  life  through  His  name  ! 
Then  all  acts  of  devotion  become  the  expression 
of  praise.  The  tone  of  the  spiritual  life  is  loftier. 
We  pray  less  than  we  praise.  We  feel  that  He 
who  has  given  us  His  son  Tvill  with  Him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things.  Our  worship  is  more  of  adora- 
tion than  supplication.  We  get  beyond  what  is 
formal,  misty,  or  unintelligible.  We  see  in  the 
Holy  Communion  the  symbols  of  a  Saviour's 
love,  and  "  we  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we 
worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we  give  thanks 
to  Thee,  for  Thy  great  glory  "  is  the  Christian's 
psean  of  praise.  This  is  the  earnest  on  earth  of  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.  What  is  this  but  to  pre- 
vent with  the  blessings  of  goodness,  and  is  not 
this  goodness  the  pledge  of  the  cro'wn  of  pure 
gold? 
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dnth,  nor  life,  nor  any  other  creature,  shaU  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
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F  life  be  flying 
From  birth  to  dying, 
More  tears  and  sighing 
Than  smiles  or  joy  ; 
And  Strength  and  Power 
Be  like  the  flower 
That  snn  and  shower 
Alike  destroy. 


If  Fame  and  Glory 
Be  but  a  story 
That 's  writ  in  gorj- 

Or  gorgeous  dye ; 
And  Wit  and  Learning 
And  Poet's  yearning 
Are  Wisp-lights  burning 

That  mock  and  fly. 


If  Beauty  paletli, 
If  PleiiHUie  fulleth, 
And  Age  bewailetli 

Yiwlh  fresh  itii'i  lirave  : 
Wlint  'e  beat  of  liumiiii 

Death  raebi  hiH  kIihiiii  un. 
And  pivcB  the  pravf. 

If  Hiipe  sluill  |ieris1i, 
And  ail  we  clierisli, 
Like  BunnctH  giariitli. 

Die  out  with  day  ; 
If  Faitli  1)0  broken, 
And  deep  vows  spoken, 
Like  fairv-Uikcn, 

Shall  fade  away. 

If  all  tbingti  nweetest 
Be  Htill  the  fleelent. 
0  Life  I  thnu  ehcatest 

With  idle  dreaniK, 
Like  phnntoins  ever 
That  haunt  the  raver 
On  bed  of  fever 

Till  morning  beamx. 

"  0  God,  wbo  gave  us 
Thy  Christ  tn  save  af. 
Shall  Death  eUll  brave  un 


Shall  son  I  and  spirit 
Nci  life  inherii  T 
Hutli  ('lirlHt  no  merit 


To 


-tronjr  erjing 
A  voice,  replying, 
I  iinir'  soft  iw  aighini; 

IJf  woodland  dove. 
Like  Angels  Hinging 
Wliilc  eortJiward  winging 
I  inJ's  message  hringing, 

An<l  iliat  was — Love. 

No  longer  fearing 
1  heard,  and  heuing 
That  nieasage  cheering 

5Iy  soul  did  move; 
I  eried,  "  Eleath  nerer 
Nor  Life  shaU  sever 
My  spirit  ever. 

Lord,  from  Thy  Lore." 

Though  Faith  shall  leave  lu. 
Though  Hope  deceive  ns. 
And  death  bereave  m 

Of  all  we  're  given  j 
Love  Btil!  remaineth, 
l>ovc  still  sustaineth. 
Love  ever  reigneth 

With  God  in  heaTSD. 

JOBN  FRAITCIS  WAU 
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AN 


ENIGHATICAL    PROFOSAL. 

i'  soon  became  apparent  that 
Llynhaiod  and  its  inmate* 
had  mortally  offended  Re- 
becca and  her  myrmidons. 
^^  The  fulfilment  of  Llewel- 
len's  life-long  aspirations 
acted  ill  on  his  fatlier.  He 
had  scarcely  joined  bia  regi- 
whcn  another  rick  was  sacrificed 
to  the  jealousy  or  revenge  of  the  rioters. 
This  was  done  so  Btcaltliily  that  the  fact 
was  not  known  nntil  Jim  brought  his 
Diostci  UiL'  newB  in  the  morning ;  and 
Mervyn  saw  hie  so  lately-modo  hay  a  smoking 
wreck.  The  iniquity  of  such  acts  is  so  apparent, 
that  no  comment  of  the  moralist  is  required.  The 
effect  on  the  injured  man  was  to  make  him  recklessly 
outspoken  concerning  the  injury  0Qt«ide  of  his  home, 
and  depressed  and  nervous  within.  It  had,  neverthe- 
Ims,  one  good  result,  for  it  roused  hia  wife's 
tiywf«Oij,  and  even  ber  indignation. 


Nothing  is  more  catting  tl 
was  conscious  of  being  a  tlioronghl]r  patriotie 
and  of  teeing  both  aides  of  the  question  el  tin 
impartially.  It  was  well  known  that  he  would 
put  down  all  the  obnoxious  turnpikes  if  bi 
poesesaed  the  power,  and  that,  to  a  certain  e 
he  sympathised  with  the  Rebeccoites  ;  thercli 
was  aU  the  more  hurt  at  being  ain^ed  out 
victim.  It  would  have  seemed,  judging  oi 
judges  by  outward  circumstances,  that  Uewi 
good  forttme  had  come  ioopportunelf  after  oU, 
it  helped  on  his  father's  misfortune.  But  Bm 
the  whole  trouble  at  her  own  door,  and  beg 
imagine  herself  the  cause  of  some  wicked  pli 
originators  of  which  she  did  not  know  ;  bal 
must  be,  in  some  way,  connected  with  Alfred  Jol 
This  consciousness  made  her,  if  possible,  more  t 
than  ever  to  her  father ;  who,  strangely  en 
began  to  lean  upon  his  wife  and  daugbteni 
while  he  grew  morose  and  bitter  with  then 
every  one  else. 
"  I  ehouldn't  mind  if  I  deserred  it,"  was  his  e 
It  is  the  cry  of  unmbets  who  take  their  tn 
superficially.    It  might  have  been  Rose's^  onl. 


"The;  Uft  the  Uaoor  lad^  with  flowen."— p.  336. 
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deeper  nature,  aided  by  E^j^ain's  rlear  faith,  sought  to 
discover  the  providence  Wneath. 

Tlje  ixoniing  after  this  destnietioii  of  the  sei^ond 
rick,  she  oxi>eeted  a  summons  from  Afr.  Wynne,  and 
.she  re('oive<l  it. 

'*  Mamma  siiys  |;^ndpaiKa  can't  live  'Without  you," 
"was  Tcddy'n  comment.  **  Arc  you  going  to  be  our 
.trnimlmother  ?  " 

"Then  we  shouldn't  do  no  more  lesdonH,"  said 
Mag^'ie. 

*'  You  must  not  say  those  foolish  things  again. 
How  can  you  have  imagined  them?"  asked  perplexed 
Hose. 

*■  I  heard  auntie  and  Virginie  sxiy  you  wanted  to 
marry  all  the  gentlemen  at  once  ;  and  I  said  it  was 
a  big  8tor>',  for  you  were  going  to  wait  for  me,'* 
replied  Te<ldy,  {K)mi>ously. 

Rose  smiled,  in  spite  of  her  annoyance,  but  Under* 
stood  notliing  of  the  under-current  of  malice  and 
jealousy.  Still,  she  was  clear-sighted  cnoHgh  to 
«:onii)rehcnd  that  tlic  fancy  taken  for  hor  by  Mr. 
Wynne  M'as  misconstrued  for  the  amusement  of  his 
family.  This  roused  her  pride  and  independence, 
and  slightly  influenced  her  manner  when  she  found 
herself  tete  d  tetc  with  him. 

After  tlie  usual  questions  concerning  the  offence 
4-onimitted,  accompanied  by  much  ner\'ou8  agitation, 
he  Ix^gan,  doubtfully,  the  subject  that  he  had  been 
discussing  with  his  daughter-in-law  and  Marcia  at 
luncheon  some  weeks  before.  He  hud  found  no 
suitable  opportunity  until  now. 

"  Excuse  my  apparent  impertinence,  my  dear  Miss 
Mer>\>'n.  Hem !  but,  hem !  you  know,  or  perhaps 
you  do  not  know  in  your  innocence,  how  gossipy 
country  people  are.  There  is  nothing  too  small  or 
too  Insignificant  for  them.** 

"  We  have  lived  so  mucli  to  ourselves  that  we  have 
not  heard  much  gossip,"  returned  Rose.  "Indee<l, 
my  mother  always  discourages  it." 

**A  very  wise  woman.  I  wish  she  would  have 
penuitted  us  to  be  better  acquainted  with  her.  But 
such  having  been  her  principle,  you  are  prol>ably — 
hem  :  none  of  you  aware,  excuse  my  freedom — that 
t/scliewing  gossip  youisclves,  you  may  yet  bo  the 
subjects  of  it" 

*'  My  oym  experience  has  taught  me  this,"  said 
Itosc,  slowly,  wondering  what  was  to  come  next. 

**  Just  so.  It  has  also,  I  •^ani  sure — }utiy  pardon 
my  freedom — taught  you  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  it 
if  possible.  I  say  if  passible,  because  I  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  often  impossible,  since  people  will 
talk  of  their  neighl)ours*  afTuirs,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  worth  talking  about,  they  invent  it.  This 
intrrnhu*es  what — hem  I — 1  wished  to  say.  Allow  me 
tile  privilege  of  an  old  man.  one  alinttst  old  enough 
— well,  not  quite  ;  but  almost — to  be  your  grand- 
father.' 

Rose  felt  much  relieved  ;  fur,  in  spite  of  her 
common  hciiso,  Teddy's  words  were  inllucncing  her 
judgment,  and  she  wa^  l>eginning  to  wonder  whither 
this  long  preamble  tended.     Certainly  not  the  way 


hinted  at  l»y  the  Ix^y,  or  Mr.  WjTinc  would  not  liav 
admitted  that  he  was  so  old. 

"  1  shall  l>e  very  much  obliged  for  any  advice  yo 
are  go^Kl  enough  to  give  me,"  she  rejoined. 

**  It  is  scaR'ely  a«lvice,  it  is  a  question.  1  ai 
nmch  interested  in  you,  as  every  unprejudiced  penso 
must  be.  I  am  told  tliat  you  are — well — that  yoa  ai 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Alfred  JohnneB— a, 
well-connected  young  man,  well-ofl',  and  so  forth 
but " 

•*  You  have  been  misinfonned,  sir,"  replied  Ri>- 
rather  haughtily  ;  for  slie  was,  in  truth,  tired  of  ti 
name. 

"  Then  I  may  contradict  it  on  your  authority  1 
asked  ^Ir.  Wynne,  M'ith  unusual  animation. 

"  Yes  ;  no  ;  I  would  rather  it  were  not  mentioDe 
and  that  the  subject  should  be  allowed  to  drop." 

Rose  s  indecision  in  this  answer  was  caoied  \ 
fear.  In  spite  of  her  higher  feelings  she  was  t< 
terrified  at  her  recollections  of  her  encounten  vir 
Rebecca,  and  the  tlireats  both  she  and  her  father  lui 
received  concerning  Alfred  Johnncs.  She  aaomed 
that  if  the  juirade  of  contradicting  the  report  wen 
publicly  made,  it  might  irritate  licr  unknown  m 
incomprehensible  foes  against  her  and  her  father. 

"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,"  resumed  Mr.  Wpne. 
"  I,  aA— once  at  least — a  man  of  the  world,  know  tb: 
decision  is  best  when  people  gossip.  If  you  woiti<i 
allow  it  to  1m  made  known  ]ml>licly  that  then  i^ 
notiiing  between  you  and  Johnncs '' 

"There  is  nothing  between  us,  Mr.  Wyaw' 
interrupted  Rose.  **  He  knows  it,  and  that  ihouM 
suflice.  It  seems  to  me  more  delicate  nottoiptt^ 
of  .«uch  tilings." 

Mr.  Wynne  appropriated  tins  remark  as  a  repw* 
to  himself,  though  it  was  not  meant  lis  such. 

"  l*ray  forgive  me.  lielieve  me  that  I  ooiy 
wished  to  consult  your  own  best  interests.  I  cio- 
sider  you  very  superior  to  him  in  every  way— eqn^l 
in  short,  to  any  one — and  I  view  witli  diitw* 
your  daily  walks  for  the  incalculable  benefit  of  05 
grandchildren,  since  they  tend  to  these  silly  report^ 
I  am  sure  I  can  never  Im?  sufficiently  grateful  to  «* 
for  their  incresised  quietude.  They  are  endniaW^ 
now ;  and  this,  my  dear  young  lady,  Icada  to  th« 
second  part  of  my  discourse.  1  am  satisfied  » ^^ 
the  first." 

Mr.  Wynne  smiled  almost  affectionately  at  R*^' 
and  she  began  to  wonder  whether  Teddy's  W"* 
were  to  come  true,  and  she  was  about  to  be  vsked  t^ 
l>e  a  grandmother.  She  M'as  not  without  some  of  tv 
paternal  sense  of  humour,  and  the  i>osition  anm^ 
while  it  annoyed  her.  She  took  courage  to  *.^' 
liowever,  **  I  am  afraid  the  children  s  lessons  *"iU  * 
neglected.     1  will  go  to  them  if  yuu  will  allow  o*- 

**One  moment  more.  I  have  a  little  propoaO* 
to  make,"  he  said,  his  ner\'ous  manner  returning* 

She  had  risen,  and  remained  standing.  He  v^ 
ro.se,  and  apprcuiched  her.  She  literally  trembW  * 
a  thought  that  never  could  have  occurred  to  I*'' 
but    for    Teddy's    rejietition    of    what    had  fiJ^ 
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nnadTiscdhr,  from  the  tongucH  of  envious  women.  | 
Suoh  is  jTossip.  j 

"Winter  is  approaching,"  he  resumed.  "What 
hoR  been  posBible  during  the  three  pre>'i<mB  seasons 
would  be  actually  dangerous  for  you  during  tlie 
inrlement  weather.  It  had  occurred  to  me  that  you 
mij^it  be  induced — ^tliat  your  mother  might  be 
b'luccd  to  spare  you — in  short,  that  you  would  not 
object  to  taking  up  your  abode  here  altogether.  You 
Iiave  8ach  influence  over  the  children,  you  read  so 
▼ell,  yoa  are  so  accomplished  and  Uidy-like,  that 
yoa  woald  be  a  charming  addition  to  our  family 
ptrty,  as  I  remarked  to  my  daughter-in-law.  Then 
yoa  play  backgammon  and  dicss.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  What  do  you  think  your  mother  would 
say  to  it?" 

Rose  was  bewildered.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Was 
it  ponible  that  Teddy's  words  were  coming  true  ? 
She  knew  not  what  answer  to  make,  so  was  silent. 

"Think  it  over,  my  dear ;  talk  it  over  with  your 
haSiy.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  terrible  for  them  to 
kae  ymi ;  still,  we  are  so  near  that  you  can  have 
constant  intercourse." 

Here  Mrs.  Philippe  Wynne  entered  in  a  great 
fmK  She  came  to  complain  of  the  children,  who 
ven  getting  riotous. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  so 
•peeable  an  inter>'iew,"  she  said,  restraining  her 
tonper;  "but  I  wonder  you  haven*t  heard  the 
Bmae.  Virginie  says  it  is  not  her  aifair,  and  that  the 
ddUren  will  not  obey  her  when  Miss  Mervyn  is 
«wty  from  her  post.  Of  course,  they  know,  little 
dean,  that  she  is  no  longer  their  mistress ;  and  if 
they  annoy  you,  it  really  is  not  their  fault" 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Mr.  Wynne.  "  Neither 
M  it  Miss  Merwn's.  I  take  it  on  mvself  entirely.  She 
htt  been  kindly  giving  mo  an  account  of  this  latest 
o^oendiarism ;  and  I  sympathise  most  heartily  with 
her  good  father,  and  wonder  what  will  come  next. 
I  hare  taken  the  opportunity,  my  dear  Harrictte,  of 
"idling  that  little  matter  we  talked  over  the  other 
^T'   Yen  remember  ?  " 

"IVffectly.  Then  you  have  spared  me  all  trouble," 
•id  Mb.  Wynne,  irritably.  "  Do  you  want  Miss 
f^n  any  longer ;  for,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  if  she 
^  ^th  you  she  cannot  be  with  her  pupils  ?  " 

*A  self-evident  proposition,  my  dear  Harriette," 
•id  Mr.  Wynne.  "  Consult  your  parents,  my  dear 
y^  Jady,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Rose ;  "  and 
P^  retnm  to  the  children,  for,  now  the  door  is 
*Jv,  I  certainly  hear  an  excruciating  noise." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
"the  last  rose  of  summer." 

^K  repeated  to  her  mother,  as  nearly  as  she  could 

f"^^ber,  all  that  passed  between  Mr.  Wynne  and 

f'^^     Mza.  Mervyn  was  of  opinion  that  had  he 

^^ed  to  make  Rose   any  serious  proposal    he 

7^^  not  have  mentioned  it  to  his  daughter-in-law 

'^viooaiy,  aiiioe  it  would  greatly  militate  against 


her  interests.  Still,  something  was  meant  that  she 
could  not  understand ;  and  she  resolved  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Wynne  herself,  and  inquire  what  it  was,  as 
soon  as  her  husband  was  restored  to  his  equilibrium. 
When  this  was  to  be,  however,  she  could  not  tell,  as 
lie  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  irritable  and 
excitable  the  more  he  discussed  the  injustice  of  his 
neighbours  and  countrymen. 

Llynhafod  now  became  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  and, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  its  inmates,  pco])le  flocked 
to  see  the  remains  of  a  burnt  rick,  just  as  they  had 
flocked  to  view  the  charred  posts  of  Llansant  gate. 
Little  aliment  is  needed  to  feed  a  nine  days'  wonder 
in  the  countrj'.  What  was,  however,  of  more  im- 
])ortance  to  our  friends,  was,  that  the  soldiers,  both 
cavalr}'  and  infantry,  hovered  about  the  Lake  Farm 
by  way  of  protection  from  further  injuries.  Of 
course.  Major  Faithfull  called,  and  Mr.  Mervj-n 
attached  himself  to  him  as  to  a  protector  and  bene- 
factor ;  and  so  Mrs.  Mervyn's  complications  increased. 
She  alone  saw  the  danger  to  her  daughter  of  an 
intercourse  with  a  man  of  refinement  and  good 
breeding,  such  as  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  meeting. 
But  in  spit«  of  her  maternal  watclifulness,  meet  him 
she  frequently  did — now  in  her  own  house,  and  again 
accidentally.  These  encounters  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Virginie,  and  were  duly  communicated 
to  Marcia  and  her  sister. 

They  one  day  attacked  Major  Faithfull  with  covert 
inquisitiveness,  concerning  his  recent  acquaintance 
with  the  Mervyns.  His  straightforward  manner 
baifled  them. 

"  I  have  had  occasion  to  call  at  Llynhafod  two  or 
three  times  on  business  connected  witli  the  riots  or 
young  Mer\\vn'8  commission,'*  he  said.  "  They  seem 
very  superior  people  the  Mervyns,  and  I  find  Mr. 
Mervyn  much  more  of  a  gentleman  than  he  is 
reported  to  be.  He  has  rough,  jocular  manners, 
certainly,  but,  then,  so  have  many  of  the  Webh 
country  squires  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to." 

**  Not  a  word  against  the  Welsh,  sir  ! "  exclaimed 
Marcia,  shaking  her  pretty  little  white  be-ringed  hand 
at  him.  "May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  you 
think  of  Miss  Mer\'yn — the  White  Rose,  as  our 
poetical  people  call  her." 

"They  have  hit  uiwn  the  right  name.  She  is 
simply  a  WTiite  Rose,"  replied  the  Major. 

"Do  you  admire  those  pale,  colourless  people?" 
asked  Mrs.  WjTine.  "I  cannot  say  I  do.  They 
lack  animation." 

"  I  admire  them  when  thcv  have  dark  hair  and 
thoughtful  blue-grey  eyes,"  he  answered. 

"  You  are  describing  Miss  Mervyn,"  said  Marda, 
pettishly. 

"  Am  I  ?  I  did  not  intend  to  be  personal.  I  have 
known  other  ladies  of  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty." 

"  Beauty ! "  cried  Marcia,  whose  little  jealousies 
and  vanities  were  transparent  enough.  "  Interesting 
she  may  be,  but  not  beautiful  Do  you  know  that 
she  is  going  to  be  married  ?  " 
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"  I  am  not  sufficiently  intimate  with  her  or  her 
family  to  have  learnt  those  peculiar  secrets,"  he 
replied     "  Who  is  the  happy  man  ? " 

"A  Mr.  Alfred  Johnnes,  of  Glyngl&s — a  sort  of 
gentleman-farmer  of  her  father's  type.  A  very  suit- 
able match.  ** 

"  Oh,  indeed  !     He  may  be  considered  fortunate  to 

have  secured  so I  leave  you  to  supply  the 

adjectives,   Miss  Marcia,   who  must  be   better  ac- 
quainted i^ith  the  young  lady  than  I  am."* 

"I  don't  know  an  adjective  from  an  adverb.  I 
abominate  grammar.  My  governess  kept  me  three 
months  over  the  verb  *  To  Love '  in  that  odious  old 
Murray,  and  I  knew  no  more  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
time  than  at  the  beginning.  It  was  all  'present, 
imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  first  and  second 
future  tenses.' " 

"  You  probably  have  improved  your  acquaintance 
with  it  since,"  said  the  Major,  laughing,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  petted  little  beauty. 

"No,  I  have  not,"  she  returned,  colouring,  and 
thinking  to  herself,  "  He  is  safe  at  any  rate." 

He  might  have  been  safe ;  but  what  of  Rose  ? 

At  this  juncture,  to  the  general  astonishment,  Mrs. 
Mervyn  was  announced.  She  was  most  ceremoniously 
received  by  Mrs.  Wynne,  on  whom  she  had  never 
before  called,  and  formally  introduced  to  Miss  Pryse 
Pryse.  Major  Faithfull's  greeting  seemed  to  the 
ladies  rather  that  of  a  friend  than  an  acquaintance, 
and  once  more  roused  Marda's  suspicions,  so  lately 
laid  to  sleep.  The  usual  talk  about  the  weather 
began.  It  was  a  chiU,  grey,  November  day,  and  the 
changing  hues  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  chilling 
airs,  foretold  coming  winter.  This  led  to  a  remark 
of  Mrs.  Wynne's,  which  turned  the  conversation  to 
more  important  subjects. 

"  I  am  afraid  Miss  Mervyn  got  wet  yesterday,"  she 
said.  "  It  began  to  pour  just  after  she  had  left  the 
children." 

"Yes,  she  was  very  wet,'*  replied  Mrs.  Mervyn. 
"But  I  believe  my  children  are  indifferent  to 
weather." 

"  Did  she  mention  a  proposal  that  we — or  rather 
Mr.  Wynne — made  her  the  other  day  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Wynne,  aside,  in  a  half-whisper. 

"  That  has  brought  me  here,"  replied  Mrs.  Mervyn. 
"  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  require." 

Major  Faithfull,  guessing  that  a  private  interview 
was  what  Mrs.  Mervyn  sought,  said  he  must  go  and 
look  for  Mr.  Philipps  Wynne,  since  he  had  not  come 
in,  and  left  the  room.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
enlighten  Mrs.  Mervyn  as  to  what  Mr.  Wynne  really 
intended,  though  she  fancied  that  his  daughter-in-law 
did  not  cordially  second  him.  She  was  on  the  point 
of  declining  the  proposed  change  at  once,  when  Mr. 
Wynne  came  in.  He  had  seen  her  walk  up  the  drive, 
and  recognised  her.  Departing  from  his  usual  custom 
of  shutting  himself  up  from  morning-callers,  he  had 
summoned  courage  to  seek  the  drawing-room  at  this 
unusual  hour. 

You  have  honoured  us  at  last,  my  dear  madam," 


« 


he  said,  after  many  bows  and  civilities  had  paaed. 
"  I  trust  it  will  not  be  the  last  time.  Yoor  diamuag 
and  amiable  daughter  should  be  an  introdncdoB 
leading  to  friendship.  I  assure  you  we  owe  her  • 
debt  of  gratitude  that  we  can  never  repay.  The 
children  are  no  longer  the  same.  Thej  are  icallj 
seldom  unruly  now,  and  I  attribute  the  improveDCDt, 
and  therewith  my  increased  peace,  to  her." 

Mrs.  Mervyn  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Wynne  said,  nther 
brusquely,  "  We  were  just  talking  over  your  ink 
that  ^liss  Mervyn  should  come  and  reside  with  u" 

"  It  would  be  delightful  I  and  so  attractive  a  yon^ 
lady  could  scarcely  walk  alone  in  winter  in  theae 
perilous  times." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  and  intend  sending  o« 
man  for  her,  unless  Mrs.  Wynne  will  kindly  qnic 
her  earlier,"  returned  Mrs.  Mervyn. 

"  Well,  we  will  do  anything  you  like  to  aecnre  ha 
comfort,  and  to  ensure  her  being  here,"  said  Ml 
Wynne.  "  Pray  tell  your  good  husband  that  n 
cannot  possibly  do  without  her,  and  that  nothm§  n 
our  part  in  the  way  of — of — well,  remuneratioii  cr 
return,  would  be  considered  excessive." 

"  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,"  replied  Ma 
Mervyn,  quietly  ;  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Wynne,  ihc 
added,  "  Might  I  ask  you  to  let  my  daughter  knot 
that  I  am  here  ?  I  think  her  time  is  up,  and  we  will 
walk  home  together." 

Mr.  Wynne  would  not  allow  Mrs.  Mervyn  to  kaw 
without  a  visit  to  the  flower-gardens  and  ocymem^ 
tories ;  and  his  daughter-in-law  and  Marcia  pit  • 
their  hats,  and  accompanied  her  thither.  Mr.  Wyvi 
followed,  at  Rose's  side. 

She  and  her  mother  left  the  Manor  laden  viA 
flowers,  and  they  were  scarcely  half-way  dim  Ihi 
drive  when  they  were  followed  and  joined  by  M^ 
Faithful!    Miss  Marcia's  remarks,  and  Mn.  Menyi^ 
disapprobation,  may  be  imagined  ;  but  Rose's  ymS 
heart  beat  with  a  happiness  that  she  did  not  vnde^ 
stand.     He  had  a  message  for  her  father,  whidi  it 
took  him  so  long  to  deliver  that  he  had  not  finiihel 
when   they  reached  the  lake.      Here  the  mSSa^ 
remembrance  of  Midsummer  eve,  and  admiratiflB  » 
the  sober  softness  of  the  November  woods  and  alM 
carried  him  round  the  lake,  until  they  anived  atlhe 
garden -gate.     Mrs.  Mervyn  felt  constnuned  to  nk 
him  in ;   and  he  said  he  would  look  once  man  •* 
their  pretty  garden,  as  it  was  possible  he  mig^  us* 
be  ordered  off. 

"  And  Llewellcn  ? "  exclaimed  the  tender  mothA 
while  the  rapid  pulsation  of  Rose's  heart  slackoied.^ 

"I  am  afraid  he  must  go  too,  if  the  regioMBtii 
recalled.  There  seems  some  uncertainty  about  it 
But  you  may  depend  on  my  seeing  to  hun." 

"I  know  too  well  what  it  all  means!  I  hf>* 
suffered  enough  ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Mervyn,  off  her  gi^ 
for  the  moment. 

"You  have  had  experience  of  mOitniy  life?'^ 
asked.  Rose  listening  intently. 

"  I  shall  have,  I  fear,  if  my  boy  is  takm  fnoi  M 
she  replied,  with  the  coolness  that  repels 
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ere  still  any  white  roses  left  ?  **  he  asked  of 
half-whisper,  glancing  round  the  garden, 
Dother  was  self-absorbed  for  the  moment 
st  the  withered  leaves  of  the  first  rose  of 
nay  I  ask  for  the  last  ? " 
Eraid  all  oars  are  over,  but  there  are  several 
wgay,"  she  replied,  looking  down  on  the 
held. 

Id  scarcely  value  one  of  those — gathered 
—from  another  garden,"  he  said,  absently, 
:ed  on  her  delicate  face  and  drooped  eye- 
stood  in  the  sweet  grace  of  her  spotless 
srvously  striving  to  extract  a  thorny  stem 
^  her  cultivated  treasures.  "  The  flowers 
od  have  a  fresher,  sweeter  perfume  than 
[anorsant ;  and  there  is  one  amongst  them 
I  bear  in  my  heart,  I  think,  as  long  as  I 

drawn  Rose  insensibly  away  from  her 
rards  the  flower-beds.  His  voice  faltered 
kd  he  saw  that  she,  too,  was  agitated,  for 
y  knew  what  he  meant,  and  her  mother's 
xmceming   the    flattery  of   men  of    the 


world  were  impressed  on  her  mind.  She  believed 
that  he  was  complimenting  her  through  the  well- 
worn  agency  of  flowers ;  and  perhaps  he  was.  But 
she  had  no  time  for  a  reply.  Mrs.  Mervyn  had  heard 
his  request  for  another  rose,  despite  her  absorption ; 
and  rallying  herself  to  her  usual  watchfulness,  joined 
them,  and  said  to  her  daughter,  ipt-ith  a  piercing 
glance  at  the  Major,  "You  will  find  one,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  last  white  rose,  on  the  pine  end. 
Gather  it,  my  love,  for  Major  Faitbfull."  Rose 
disappeared  through  the  little  side-gate.  "  I  see  you 
are  not  without  sentiment,**  she  continued  ;  **  but  as 
my  child  has  too  much,  I  strive  to  discountenance  it 
I  am  sure  you  will  understand  me.** 

"  Perfectly,**  he  replied,  with  a  steadfast  glance,  but 
colouring  to  the  temples. 

Rose  returned  with  her  flower,  white  as  herself, 
which  Mrs.  Mervyn  took  from  her,  and  presented  to 
Major  FaithfulL 

**  My  only  rose,**  she  said,  snuling  graciously.  "  I 
give  it  in  return  for  your  kindness  to  my  boy." 

He  bowed  gravely,  took  the  flower,  and  departed. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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to  be  read — 1  Sam,  x,  act,  xii,  (parte  of  J. 
rRODUCTION.  In  last  lesson  saw  Saul 
*hoBen  king  by  lot.  Began  reign  well  by 
Deing  modest  Has  nothing  to  boast  of — 
lis  tribe  least,  his  family  unknown.  Was 
ippointed  by  God  ;  must,  therefore,  look 
to  Him  for  guidance  and  obey  His  wilL 
Still  all  not  quite  peaceful,  as  we  shall  see. 
Y  Troubles.  (Read  x.  26,  27,  zL  1,  2.  6, 
.)  Here  are  two  adversaries  of  SauPs. 
hey?  What  did  the  man  of  Belial  say? 
despised  king  because  of  humble  origin, 
iiey  alight  the  king  ?  But  who  was  with 
lese  men,  whose  heart  Grod  had  touched, 
od  by  him  and  assure  him  of  sympathy, 
and  help.  What  did  Saul  do  ?  Answered 
thus  turning  away  wrath.  Now  more 
>  trouble.  Who  encamped  against  Jabeeh- 
What  did  Saul  do  when  he  heard  it? 
red  decision  in  collecting  the  people,  and 
1  war.  What  did  the  people  want  Samuel 
er.  12).  Who  interfered  ?  Why  did  not 
the  rebeb  to  be  killed  ?  To  whom  did  he 
leooar  of  the  victory?  So  far  thus  Saul 
Mid  qualities.  Let  us  sum  them  up — (1) 
rhen  ehosen ;  (2)  Meeknees,  towards  men  of 
\)  (kmrage,  in  war;  (4)  Forgiveness  of 
[5)  Dewdum,  in  ascribing  victory  to  God. 
e  an  example  to  others. 
lUSL*^  Charge.  (Bead  zL  14, 15.  xiL  1~ 
em  did  the  people  assemble?  Seems  to 
waam  pablk  oeienMHiy  of  ooronation.  What 


accompanied  the  proceedings  ?  Sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving after  the  late  victor^'.  Great  public  rejoicings. 
People  had  wanted  a  king  to  lead  them  to  war. 
First  battle  had  been  successful,  will  honour  the 
Lord  for  it.  Now  all  would  surely  go  on  welL  But 
what  does  Samuel  say?  {\)  He  vindicates  himself. 
Describe  the  scene,  the  old  prophet  with  long  grey 
hair  standing  before  the  people ;  they  crowd  round  to 
hear  his  speech,  he  points  to  heaven,  and  calls  God  to 
witness,  then  points  to  young;  strong,  handsome  king, 
the  Lord's  anointed,  and  calls  him  to  witness.  What 
does  he  appeal  to  ?  His  own  integrity ;  had  spent 
whole  life  amongst  the  people ;  had  they  ever  known 
him  to  defraud,  or  oppress,  or  take  bribes  ?  Samuel 
has  a  good  conscience  as  regards  his  own  conduct ; 
but  remind  of  people's  dufrge  against  his  sons  that 
they  took  bribes  (1  Sam.  viiL  5) ;  still  he  might  have 
appointed  other  judges.  (2)  He  vindicates  the  Lord, 
What  had  he  done  for  them  compared  with  the 
Lord's  mercies.  He  traces  their  history  back  for  the 
last  600  years.  An  old  story,  but  needful  to  impress 
on  people  constantly,  (a)  God's  power.  Remind 
how  without  Him  could  have  done  nothing.  What 
had  He  done  ?  His  plagues  destroyed  the  Egyptians, 
His  power  made  path  through  Red  Sea.  Sent  manna 
daily  for  40  yeare — ^water  from  rock — ^passage  of 
Jordan — ^walls  of  Jericho  fall  down— &c  Without 
Him  eould  have  done  nothing.  (6)  IsraeTs  sin.  Yet 
people  had  repeatedly  departed  from  God,  showing 
gross  ingratitude.  Remind  of  golden  calf  at  Mount 
Sinai,  idolatiy  in  time  of  Judges,  &c  How  had 
they  been  punished  ?    Enemies  allowed  once  more  to 
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conqaer  them,  Philistinw,  MoabiteB,  &c.,  aa  read  in 
Book  of  Judges,  (c)  God's  mercy.  What  had  they 
done  in  their  diitreBsI  ;Had  their  cries  ever  once 
heen  in  vain  T  Jadges  had  been  raised  up,  enemies 
once  more  conqoeied,  had  always  been  delivered 
when  tnwted  ia  God.  Now  God  had  granted  their 
request,  given  »  Idng,  how  would  it  be  with  them  T 
God  would  tty  them  once  more ;  if  feared  God  would 
be  happy  and  safe  ;  if  not,  God's  hand  would  be 
against  them  aa  before. 

III.  Samuel's  Sign.  '{Read  16—25.)  Remind 
how  presets  of  God  always  been  allowed  to  uhow 
signs  of  their  mission ;  thus  Hoses,  three  signs  to  the 
people  (Ex.  iv.  3,  6,  B).  What  sign  did  Samuel 
show  !  Thunder  very  unusual  in  that  climate  in 
wheat  harvest — should  come  at  his  culL  What  was 
the  elbct  T  The  people  saw  theii  sin — had  not  till 
now  realised  their  ingratitude  to  God.  What  do  they 
ask  Samuel  to  do*  once  more  he  encourages  them. 
God  will  not  visit  their  sin  upon  them,  will  not  for- 
sake His  own  people ;  only  let  them  serve  Uim  and 


all  will  be  welL  Samuel  also  will  oonti&i 
for  them  and  to  teach  them  God'a  waya 
long  day  come  to  an  end  at  last 

IV.  Lessons.  Let  children  notioe  Sao 
racter.  (I)  Upright.  Could  call  people 
hie  whole  life.  (2)  FtarUts.  Stood  befw 
their  hour  of  triumph  at  having  theb 
boldly  told  them  of  their  sin.  (3)  ITnji 
did  not  resent  their  conduct,  and  aay  he  v 
no  more  to  do  with  them — promised  still  to 
in  eveiy  poeaible  way.  What  an  exanq 
Secret  of  it  was,  had  feared  God  bvm  \ 
The  same  God  is  merciful  to  all  who  coll  n 
QiteHions  to  be  anmnertd. 

1.  What  early  troubles  had  Saul  in  hisl 

2.  What  good  qualities  did  he  exhilnt  T 

3.  What  were  the  two  heads  of  Samuels 

4.  What  three  points  docs  he  dwell  on ! 
6.  What  sign  did  he  show  I 

6.  Name  three  thiufp  to  be  noticed  in 
character  t 


COUSIN     MARGARET. 

BY  L.  C.  8ILKE,  AUTHOR  OF  "SHAG  AND  DOLL,"  "IS  MISCHIEF  AGAIK,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I 

U  are  cousin  Margaret,  I  suppose?" 

The  words  were  uttered  in  an  inquir- 
ing tone  of  voice  by  the  speaker,  a  girl 
of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  hod 
just  been  shown  into  the  room,  and  who 
halted  for  a  moment  half  irresolutely,  as 
glance  towards  the  only  other  occu- 
IHiuI  of  it.     The  new-comer  was  a  child  with  a 
bright  handsome  face,  expressive  of  [denty  of 
character,  whilst  there  won  a  pleasant  frankness  in 
lier  look  which  redeemed  a  certain  proud  fearlessness 
of  bearing. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  .consin  Mar- 
garet Rut  don't  stand  there.  Come  and  give  me  a 
kiss,  won't  you  T " 

She  held  out  her  hand  towards  the  little  girl, 
inviting  her  by  Uie  gesture  to  draw  nearer  the  sofa  on 
which  she  was  lying ;  and,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, the  other  responded  to  the  appeal.  Making  a 
step  forward,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  folded  in  Mar- 
garet's arms,  and  received  a  warm  kiss  on  her  cheek. 
"  My  little  cousin  Nora  I  It  seems  raflier  strange, 
doesn't  it,  that  this  should  be  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
we  have  met !  but  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  even  more 
than  mere  cousins  to  one  another.  I  have  often 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  younger  ditter, 
and  you  must  let  me  fill  the  place  of  an  elder  one  to 
yon.    We  shall  try  very  much  to  make  you  happy, 

This  was  added  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice  ;  for  at 
the  firat  kind  words  the  little  bresst  had  begun  to 
heave,  and  at  length,  after  a  brave  struggle  for  self- 
coatcol,  the  child  flnng  herself  down  on  the  ground 


1  beside  the  couch,  and  leaning  her  head  sj 
ciiUHin's  ahoulder,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  gi 
I  Nora  Shaw  was  on  only  child.  Her  fotl 
'  lately  been  offered,  in  a,  merchant's  house 
i  America,  a  post  far  more  lucrative  than  an^ 
I  hope  to  obtain  in  England,  had  seen  it  rl^i 
.  the  offer ;  but  whilst  it  was  arranged  ths 
:  should  accompany  him,  it  was  judged  bea 
I  both  that  Nora  should  remain  in  England, 
!  education  could  be  carried  on  so  much  bet( 
the  remote  place  to  which  they  were  going 
.  Jfr.  Shaw,  having  no  fortune  of  his  ow 
prospect  of  leaving  his  wife  or  his  child 
I  more  than  what  he  might  manage  to  lay 
I  his  Halary,  a  good  education  for  Nora  was 
'  consideration,  that  so  slic  miglit  be  fitted 
should  the  need  arise,  to  support  heree 
hrainfi. 

The  parting  wan  no  small  trial  to  both  p 
child;  init  the  former  were  so  sure  theywc 
j  the  lalter'a  good  in  the  decimon  they  had  : 
1  they  did  not  swerve  from  it.  Nora,  hoi 
I  many  a  struggle  with  the  rebellions  feeling 
up  agajngt  what  she  considered  the  hordi 
lot  Her  young  heart  sank  in  despair  at  tl 
before  her.  For  the  uncle  and  consin  who  I 
to  receive  her  were  utter  strangers  to  be 
felt  as  if  she  slready  hated  the  place  in  i 
lived.  To  be  sure,  her  mother  had  told  hei 
again  how  very  sweet  and  good  cousin  Hoi 
but  Nora  was  of  opinion  that  no  one  could  1 
and  good  aa  her  own  dariing  mother  ;  aw 
half  tired  of  the  praises  lavished  upon  tbe 
cousin  to  whose  chaige  she  wM  to  tw  imai 
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fc  expect  I  shall  like  her  a  bit,**  was  her 
Dinent  more  than  once,  as  she  listened  with 
iling  of  irritation  to  her  mother's  cxhorta- 
ihe  woold  cheerfolly  obey  Margaret  in  all 
I  not  rebel  against  her  wishes,  but  submit 
,  even  when  they  were   contrary  to  her 

i  you ''will  try  and  be  brave,  my  child," 
IB.  Shaw.  "  I  want  you  to  go  to  Kingston 
forget  yourself,  and  thinking  chiefly  of 
tgaret  See  if  you  cannot  manage  to  bring 
itness  into  her  life,  for  there  is  enough  to 
r  in  it ;  and  if  she  sees  you  looking  miser- 
icontented,  it  will  not  be  very  enlivening 
iut  if  you  will  only  wear  a  cheerful  little 
ly  to  be  the  help  to  her  that  you  are  to  me, 
ik  she  may  be  all  the  better  for  the  society 
e  companion." 

return  to  the  small  sitting-room  in  Church 
ere  we  left  Nora  raising  her  head — which 
pillowed  on  Margaret's  shoulder — to  take 
ok.  at  her  cousin. 

tee  of  her  voice  had  somehow  made  their 
her  heart,  they  were  so  soft  and  tender, 
idingly  sweet  was  the  face  too,  when  she 
examine  it.  It  was  very  pale,  in  fact 
as  a  white  lily,  but  clear  and  transparent, 
ititute  of  roses.  Perhaps  it  looked  the  paler 
airer  contrasted  with  the  dark  hair  and 
and  the  soft  brown  eyes,  which  latter  had 
»nderful  depth  of  expression  in  them,  that 
d  though  she  was,  could  not  help  being 
it.  They  met  her  gaze  with  a  pitying  look 
which  showed  that  Margaret  could  enter 
he  feelings  of  the  sorrowful  little  heart, 
lot  at  all  disposed  to  chide  her  fur  crying, 
rohed  to  do  her  best  to  comfort  her.  She 
ange  her  thoughts  by  asking  some  questions 
journey. 

did  you  travel  with,  dear  ?  Was  it  some 
i;ing  to  Kingston  ? " 

at  least  he  said  he  lived  a  little  way  out  of 
two  or  three  miles  out.  It  was  Mr.  Blake, 
one  of  the  partners,  you  know,  in  tlie  house 
ngs  to.  He  brought  me  to  the  door,  and 
i  should  come  and  see  me  some  day,  and 
ike  me  out  to  his  house  to  see  his  sister, 
ids  gave  permission." 

ironld  be  very  nice,  for  they  live  at  a  verj' 
ce,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  treat  for  you. 
to  go  out  there  te  give  some  drawing  lessens 
e,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  about 

nnoe  at  this  moment  of  the  servant  bring- 
tea-tray  interrupted  the  conversation. 
dfiar,  you  will  be  glad  to  take  off  your 
thingBy  I  dare  say,  and  Martha  will  show 
room.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  come  with  you 
foa  unpack,  but  you  see  I  am  chained  to 
However,  I  know  Martha  will  do  all  that 
lor  yovL     Yon  shall  go  up  with  her  after 


tea,  and  she  will  lay  your  things  in  the  drawer,  and 
show  you  where  to  keep  everything.  But  dont  stop 
long  now,  dear,  because  father  will  soon  be  coming  in 
to  tea,  and  we  mustn't  keep  him  waiting." 

"  Is  Cousin  Margaret  obliged  to  lie  on  her  sofa 
always?"  asked  Nora,  as  she  and  Martha  went 
up-stairs  together. 

"  Yes,  pretty  near  always,  poor  young  lady  I  But, 
there,  I  don't  suppose  I  need  pity  her,  for  she  do  bear 
it  so  beautifully,  it 's  a  lesson  to  us  alL  Never  a  mur- 
mur, even  when  the  pain  is  the  worst,  or  when  she  's 
left  alone  hour  after  hour'with  no  one  to  speak  to 
or  cheer  her  up." 

When  Nora  re-entered  the  sitting-room  she  found 
her  uncle  already  there.  He  was  standing  beside  his 
daughter's  sofa,  but  he  at  once  advanced  to  greet  his 
little  niece,  and  bid  her  welcome  to  Kingston.  He 
was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  a  care-worn  look  which 
seemed  to  say  that  his  path  in  life  had  not  been  a 
very  easy  one.  Nor  had  it,  as  far  as  pecuniary 
matters  went  In  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  drawing 
he  had  never  met  with  more  than  a  moderate  amount 
of  success.  His  had  always  been  a  struggling  exist- 
ence ;  just  managing  to  pay  his  way,  and  keep  on 
the  small  house  in  which  they  lived,  and  no  more. 

The  strictest  economy  had  to  be  practised  in  the 
household,  as  Martha,  the  faithful  maid-of -all -work, 
fully  understood  ;  and  many  a  moment  was  spent  by 
her  in  pondering  how  to  lessen  the  weekly  expendi- 
ture without  entrenching  upon  Miss  Margaret's 
comforts.  For  if  Martha  was  inflexible  upon  one 
point,  it  was  on  the  matter  of  having  her  own  way  in 
providing  her  beloved  young  mistress  witli  the  little 
luxuries  she  deemed  she  required  to  tempt  her 
delicate  appetite ;  whilst  many  a  flower  found  its 
way  into  the  sitting-room  which  Maigaret  strongly 
suspected  had  been  purchased  with  money  out  of 
Martha's  own  purse,  though  she  sometimes  mumbled 
out  something  about  presents  to  her  from  the  green- 
grocer. 

By  Margaret  the  plan  of  Nora's  coming  to  live  with 
them  had  been  liailed  with  pleasure ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  other  considerations,  the  yearly  sum  her 
parents  would  pay  with  her  would  be  a  nice  little 
addition  to  their  income.  And  it  would  chiefly  be 
gained  by  her,  as  Nora  was  to  be  principally  her 
pupil ;  and  her  joy  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  to  add  to  her  father's  earn- 
ings had  given  increased  brightness  to  her  looks  ever 
since  the  matter  had  been  finally  arranged.  Besides, 
the  thought  of  having  the  long  lonely  hours  of  her 
father's  absence  cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
companion,  to  whom  she  trusted  she  in  her  turn 
might  be  some  help  and  comfort,  was  very  pleasant. 

Soon  after  tea  Mr.  Stanford  went  out  again,  and 
the  cousins  were  left  alone.  Nora  took  a  footstool, 
and  seated  herself  on  it  beside  Margaret's  Bofa»  for 
she  was  strangely  attracted  by  the  sweet  patient  face 
with  its  delicate  beauty,  and  she  liked  to  gaze  up 
into  it,  and  meet  one  of  its  bright  answering  looks. 
Her  cousin  no  longer  seemed  a  stranger.      There 
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was  something  about  her  wliich  reminded  her  of  her 
own  mother  ;  she  was  more  like  her  than  any  one 
she  had  ever  met,  and  that  alone  was  sufiicicnt  to 
win  lier  heart. 

With  her  customary  frank  bluntnesa  she  exclaimed, 
during  a  momentary  pause  in  their  conversation, 
"  Momma  was  right,  cousin  Margaret !  She  said  she 
knew  I  should  love  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  dear,"  responded 
the  other,  warmly.  "  Ihope  we  shall  both  get  to  love 
one  another  very  dearly." 

"  Isn't  it  dreadfully  dreary  to  have  to  lie  here 
always?"  asked  Nora,  abruptly. 

"  Not  now,  dear  ;  it  was  at  first." 

"  And  why  isn't  it  noM'  ?  I  should  have  thought 
you  would  have  got  more  and  more  tired  of  it  the 
longer  it  went  on." 

Margaret  paused  a  moment,  as  if  it  cost  her  rather 
an  effort  to  answer.  "I  thought  so  too  at  fi^t. 
Whenever  I  used  to  look  onward  to  spending  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year — if  I  lived — in  this 
helpless  way,  my  heart  used  to  sink  at  the  prospect, 
and  I  am  afraid  my  unspoken  thought  was,  *  it  were 
better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live.'  But  that  is  past. 
It  seems  now  to  grow  easier  every  day  just  to  lie 
still  and  let  God's  will  be  done  in  m?.  It  is  so  sweet 
to  be  tr>'ing  hour  by  hour  to  lay  at  Hi»  feet  the 
little  sacrifice  He  asks  from  me  ;  and  when  He  comes 
and  bids  mo  lie  still  and  suffer,  to  be  able  to  answer 
readily,  *  Even  so,  Lord,  Thy  wUl  is  mine.'  And  if 
at  times  it  does  seem  hard  to  bear,  then  I  have  the 
joy  of  feeling  I  am  not  offering  to  Him  that  which 
costs  me  nothing." 

"  Cousin  Margaret,  how  very  good  you  must  be  !  " 
exclaimed  the  little  girl,  impulsively. 

"  Nora,  dear,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that,"  hastily 
rejoined  Margaret.  "  I  couldn't  be  patient  for  one 
single  moment  if  left  to  myself.  It  is  not  7ny  domg, 
but  the  Master's,  if  I  am  able  to  take  things  cheer- 
fully instead  of  murmuring  at  them.  We  don't 
deserve  praise  for  what  wc  don*t  do  ourselves  but  is 
done  for  us." 

She  paused,  and  the  child  remained  silent,  with  a 
thoughtful  look  on  her  young  face. 

"  Nora,  dear,"  said  Margaret,  breaking  the  silence, 
''  the  Master  is  asking  for  a  sacrifice  from  you  too  ; 
and  He  is  looking  to  see  if  you  make  it  willingly. 
He  has  called  you  to  part  for  a  time  from  the  dear 
father  and  mother  ;  and  if  you  let  them  go  cheerfully 
because  He  bids  you  and  has  so  ordered  it  for  you, 
that  will  please  Him  more  than  a  humlred  things 
you  might  try  to  do  for  Him  of  your  own  choice. 
The  only  sacrifices  He  really  cares  for  from  us  are 
those  which  He  Himself  asks  us  to  make." 

Nora's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  as  the  glisten- 
ing eyes  showed,  but  tlie  tears  were  hastily  brushed 
away  as  Margaret  put  her  arms  lovingly  round  her, 
whilst  a  resolute  look  came  into  her  face. 


"  I  will  try  and  be  happy  and  contented,"  at  length 
she  said,  raising  her  head.  "  Mamma  said  she  did  so 
hope  I  would  ;  and  now  when  I  am  trying  I  ahill 
feel  I  am  not  only  doing  what  she  wishes,  bnt  what 
He  wishes  too.  Only— ordy,  I  can't  help  miaBing  her 
so  dreadfully  ! "  and  the  little  voice  was  choked  with 
a  sob.     "  Wni  He  mind  that  ?  " 

"  No,  dearest.  He  knows  yon  can^  help  iL  He 
knows  all  the  longing  of  your  loving  heart ;  ud  Hit 
heart  feels  for  you.  Ask  Him  to  help  yon  bear  it  u 
He  would  have  you  do,  and  He  wiil  help  yoa." 

When  bed-time  came — the  fint  time  in  hor  tbort 

life  that  Nora  had  lain  down  to  sleep  irilhHtt 

mother's  good-night  kiss — ^it  was  little  woadir  thit 

such  a  longing  for  her  came  over  her  that  iheMtv 

if  her  heart  must  break  with  its  sore  jmnSa^  fkt 

buried  her  head  under  the  bed-elotheB  HhI  Wt  «b 

might  hear  her  sobs  ;  but,  by  degreea,  mingHn  viA 

the  violence  of  her  grief,  came  the  reoollBetioB-flllin^ 

garet's  wise  sweet  words,  and  the  leMdntldntib  W 

been  making.    The  thought  of  her  oowin  AtaMtoi 

her  from  her  own  sorrows,  and  at  last  elie  fdl  uMtf, 

dreaming  of  all  the  help  she  was  going  to  te  fti  ka; 

and  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  such  ft 

cousin  Margaret 

(To  be  conduded,}     - 
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THE  QUIVER"  BIBLE    CLA8B. 

80.  Moses  is  said  to  have  mairied  an  BAkgm 
womaiL  What  explanation  doea  Joseplna  ^tn  d 
this? 

8 1 .  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  woid  BM^ktrnf- 
and  what  was  the  distance  of  the  Tilhige  fam  Jvi* 
salem  ? 

82.  What  was  the  court  language  of  the 
kings? 

83.  In  what  words  does  Daniel  ezpreta  the 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  kingdom  7 

84.  Wliere  is  the  first  mention  of  earthqnaknT 

85.  What  custem  is  referred  to  in  the  tiOTdt'*1M 
preach  ye  upon  the  house-topa  ?  " 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OK  PAQB 

69.  It  means  the  "Book  of  the  Upii^'aiWv 
a  true  record  of  national  events  ;  it  is  refaRcd  tiB 
the  book  of  Joshua,  as  verifying  the  aoooont  fli  Af 
Hun  and  moon  standing  still,  and  also  in  the  hMkv 
Samuel  (JosIl  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  L  18). 

70.  The  '*  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord"  (SiaA- 
xxi.  14  ;  see  also  Ex.  xvii  14). 

71.  The  refusal  of  Zerabbahel  and  the  eldot  l» 
allow  the  Samaritans  to  aid  in  the  building  of  tk 
Temple  (Ezra  iv.  1 — 4). 

72.  Prov.  xvL  32. 

73.  The  Philippian  Church  (PhiL  iv.  15). 

74.  When  he  prayed  for  the  Uvea  of  all  those  vfci 
were  with  him  in  the  ship  when  they  were  tidaif 
liim  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acta  xxviL  28,  24). 
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W:mr-^  ■::;. 

■-/"^K 

m^^l 

^          --  -                                 i 

"HH^H 

^.      "^^1 

^'  ' 

^^''  'Pny^ 

J^^^^s;, 

j'l'Tf'^^iii^j-.x^^.  r      ^^? 

"  Ai  though  thej  liituwd  for  tha  ehildnii'a  fMtt."— j>.  312. 
ABIDING    FLOWERS. 

fbe     woodland  ;     only    one    bird  I  Strnck  irith  the  wind  he  atopa,  and  spTwJs  his  winfi ; 
And  Uw'laat  leaves  sail  aloirly  to  the  groM^ 
n  Iiifl  notes  the  niid-yeor  pleasures     Then,  gathered  np  again  by  gnsls,  they  nui 
I  In  Budden-clonded,  qnickly-comiag  sun. 
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Some  l))oom9  Blill  linper  by  ilie  Bodilened  waye, 
As  thoa}i:Ii  Ihey  lixttncd  for  iIig  rliildrcn'H  fuct 

And  hopt>d  for  yet  rnorc  wnrni  iitiil  iiiiict  <luyB, 
Anil  hnd  no  kiiowletl^c  of  tlic  coming  fleet ; 

An<l  still  for  iimny  muni4  they  hIiuII  not  go  ; 

jViiU  8omc  abide  with  ua  in  frost  and  snow. 


I  Anidc,  thiit  we  may  think  of  blessings  past, 

I      And  strengthen  faJlh  by  what  we  leave  beliiwl; 

So  nay  wc  walk  nt  ]wacG  in  daya  o'ercast, 
'      And,  if  wc  seek  with  reverence,  we  shall  find 
j  Blossoms  to  guide  our  thoughts  beyond  annoy— 
I  Flowers  of  hope,  of  patience,  and  of  joy. 

GurRosLni, 


STEPHEN  AKROYD'S  GUERDON. 

BY  THE  REV,  J.  JACKSOS  WRAY,  AUTHOR  OF  "  KESTLETON  MAGMA,"  ETC.  ETC. 


■J  CHAPTER  XI.~"BO  ESD3  MT  DREAM." 
STEPHEN  AKROYD'S  visits  to  Arthur 
I  Street  were  numcroua  nnd  constant,  and 
n  Mrs.  Ilellicr'a  increasingly  heavy  need 
,  his  practical  kindness  and  beneficence 
!  of  the  utmost  valuo  ;  besides,  the 
magnet  there  grew  more  and  more  intense 
(^^  in  attractive  power.  At  times,  seated  at  the 
^v^  pinna — the  one  lingering  luxury  which  Dora 
had  not  the  heart  to  part  with,  bccan.'w  its  effects 
were  so  magical  on  her  mother's  B|)iritJi — she  tlirillcd 
Mm  through  and  through  with  pleasure  as  her  clear 
soft  voice  accompanied  the  music  which  orose  from 
her  finished  touch. 

There  is  no  question  Ihnt  both  Mrs.  Hcllier  and 
Dora,  seeing  how  pervious  Stephen  was  to  tJie  in- 
flncnces  of  song,  selected  such  an  were  likeliest  to 
Hsrvo  that  godly  purpose  conecming  him  which  Mrs, 
HcUicT  had  at  heart.  His  tears  would  often  flow 
unbidden  when  such  hymns  as  Tophidy's  "  Rock  of 
Ages,"  or  Wesley's  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  or 
Ken's  "  Evening  Hymn,"  wore  sung,  for  were  they 
not  all  moUow  memories,  lloaling  around  him  fra- 
grant with  airs  of  heaven  and  of  home  T  Wliilc  Dora 
sung  Mrs.  Hcllicr  inly  prayed  ;  and  none  may  doubt 
tliat  on  the  'nnngs  of  tiospcl  pnahnody  many  a  seed- 
tliought  and  many  a  message  of  grace  front  heaven 
was  home  in  upon  his  soul.  "The  meaning  of  song 
goes  <leep,"  saj-s  Thomns  Carlylo.  "  Who  is  there 
that,  in  logical  words,  can  express  the  effect  that 
music  has  upon  us?  A  kind  of  inarticulate,  un-> 
fathomable  speech,  wliich  lends  us  to  the  cilgc  of  the 
infinite,  and  lets  us  for  a  few  moments  gaze  into  tliat," 
Such  was  its  effect  on  Stephen  Akroyd  ;  and  never 
■lid  he  feci  himself  so  cheap  and  small,  and  never 
did  he  feel  less  contented  with  liia  pitiful,  know- 
notliing  no-faith,  than  when  Dora's  music  lifted  him 
into  altogether  liighcr  regions  of  thought  and  desire, 
for— 

"  DcvoUon  borrows  music's  lonp. 
And  luuHio  takes  devotions  winff ; 
And.  like  the  liinl  llial  h.illH  the  xiin. 
Thcj-  wmr  to  heaven,  qjid  Boaring  Bins," 

-As  the  cpriiig  .idvanreil  Mr*.  Ilelliur  grew  weaker, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  crowning  triumpli  of  a 
lovely  life  was  not  far  distant  Dnrn'ii  heart  drooped 
before  the  advancing  sb.idow,  for,  a«  may  be  well 
imagined,  the  dear  girl  feared  to  enter  into  that  dark' 


and  sombre  cloud.  In  her  darkening  gloom  asd  ai 
forebodings  Stephen's  lively  and  cheerful  con^uj' 
and  his  delicately-tendered  assistjuice  bad  btcrae 
doubly  precious  ;  and  he  felt  himself  drawn  tamk 
the  fair  girl  with  increasing  and  resistless  streogllL 

One  cvcBing,  after  Mrs.  Hellier  had  offend  Ixr 
usual  evening  prayer — the  two  young  people  kneelic 
by  her  side — and  had  slumbered  off  to  r«st,  StF[bi 
opened  all  his  heart  to  Dora,  and  besought  btr  to 
moke  hiiu  glad  with  the  gift  of  her  love.  To  nj 
tiist  Dora  was  not  gratified  to  win  the  honest  ]and 
such  n  man  would  bo  to  far  exceed  the  truth.  Stil, 
pain  and  grief,  very  real  and  very  sore,  were  ita 
uppermost  sensations  in  mind  and  heart  Itivt 
long  time  before  she  could  trust  herself  to  umr 
him,  before  she  could  gatlier  strength  and  finiuMs 
sufficient  to  frame  the  reply,  which  in  her  hwt  rk 
knew  would  he  like  f'le  knell  of  fate  to  the  nun  ib 
loved  ;  for  she  knew  that  she  did  love  him,  thm^ 
like  a  young  heroine  as  she  was,  she  had  fon^tol 
battled  with  her  own  heart  in  order  that  prfnciifc 
might  not  be  put  to  flight  by  passion,  nor  her  leligia 
imperilled  by  what  she  in  her  inmost  mind  ttguiti 
as  God-forbidden.  Like  Nehcmiah  in  the  prtsonrf 
AJiasuenis,  slic  lifted  her  heart  to  the  God  of  brnTS 
and,  like  that  pale-faced  patriot,  obtained  the  h^ 

"  No,  Stephen  1 "  said  Dora,  at  lost,  "  I  canMt  1 1 
dare  not !  Oh,  I  cannot !"  and  her  words  were  bn^ 
by  stifled  sobs. 

Stephen  cowered  under  the  sentence,  thcngfa  li 
had  more  than  half  expected  to  receive  it 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  T"  said  be. 

"Because  I  dare  noti  Because  I  ought  not!'^ 
whispered,  seriously,  and  glancing,  as  if  for  ao  MM 
of  moral  courage,  to  her  mother's  bed.  "BelieieH 
dear  friend,  to  be  more  than  grateful  for  yonisboni- 
ing  goodness  to  my  mother  and  to  me,  aiid  lusMMnl 
beyond  my  deserts  by  your  preference;  and  «l^* 

HOrry  ■ "  (here  a  rush  of  tears  stopped  her  fo* 

progreR.1)  ;  "  please  say  no  more  about  it  1  ^ 
write  to  you  to-morrow  ;  bnt,  believe  me,  it  orf 
be." 

Mrs.  Hcllier,  waking  from  sleep,  claimed  XUA'- 
ntlention;  so,  hiilding  them  good-night,  StCfkB 
Akroyd,  wilh  a  troubled  heart,  made  hii  mf^- 
Dame  Honilerson's  abode. 

Mrs.  Hellier  speedily  noticed  Um  ebaaff  *M 
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had   come  over  her  darling  during  her  own  brief 
interval  of  sleep.     For  Dora  to  be  silent,  and  espe- , 
daily  for  Dora  to  be  in  tears,  in  her  mother's  pre- 
sence, was  quite  sufficient  to  call  fortli  wondering 
remark. 

**  Dora  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  are  sad  to- 
night ;  come  to  your  old  place,  and  tell  your  mother 
all  about  it." 

The  *'  old  place  "  was  her  mother's  bosom.  There 
she  had  hiin  and  sobbed  out  her  girlish  grief  full 
many  a  time,  and  had  gotten  in  return  the  love,  and 
counsel,  and  sympathy,  of  a  true  mother.  There  she 
lay  now,  and  sobbed  again  a  little  as  she  told  her 
mother  what  had  j^assed  between  Stephen  and  her- 
self. 

"I  am  not  surprised,  darling.  I  have  seen  for 
some  days  that  some  such  light  was  in  his  eye;  and 
some  such  purpose  was  in  his  heart,  and  by  many  a 
hint  I  have  endeavoured  to  ward  it  offi  Now  that  he 
has  spoken  what  does  my  Dora  wish  to  do  ?  " 

"To  do  right,  my  mother,  at  aU  costs  to  my- 
self, or  else  were  I  no  true  daughter  of  yours.  If  ho 
were  a  Christian  I  would  count  him  the  foremost 
man  in  all  tlie  world  to  me.  But  lx?ing  wliat  he  Ls, 
and  what  he  seems  to  glorj-  in,  I  dare  not  venture, 
may  not  venture,  on  such  an  unequal  yoke.  I  could 
not  ask  my  God  to  bless  it,  and  what  He  "will  not 
bless  I  will  not  have,  and  " — here  came  another  sob 
~"I  will  pray  to  heaven  that  I  may  say  it — and  do 
not  want." 

Mrs.  Hellier  kissed  her  dark-haired  darling,  ran 
her  hand  lovingly  among  her  luxurious  tresses,  as  she 
'^d, emphatically,  "Yes, my  deiir,you  are  right — right 
m  the  sight  of  God.  I  know  of  none,  have  kno"N\ni  of 
none,  that  I  could  have  chosen  for  a  son-in-law  more 
?(adly  than  Stephen  Akroyd  but  for  that  fatal  Haw, 
ma  declared  inlidelitv,  his  sad  denial  of  his  Saviour 
*^<i  his  God.  I  could  not  bequeath  my  darling  to 
the  charge  of  one  who  will  not  put  himself  in  the 
charge  of  heaven  ;  and  had  rather,  far  rather,  centre 
all  my  hope  for  her  on  Ilim  who  has  been  the 
father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  husband  of  the 
^luow.  Do  right,  Dora,  and  He  will  never  leave  you 
nor  forsake  you." 

The  "great  peace"  which  the  Book  promises  to 
tliose  who  "  love  "  His  "  law,"  the  rest  vouclusafcd  to 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  fell  on  mother  and 
"^QRhter,  and  so  they  slept,  encompassed  by  "the 
^crhuting  arms." 

^  his  return  home  from  business  the  following 
^y  Stephen  saw  on  the  table  the  expected  letter 
^oQi  Dora.  He  took  it  up  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
^  his  sentence  in  language  too  elear  to  be  mis- 
^^n.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  regard  for  him, 
"'^t  gave  him  to  understand  that  as  the  result  of  the 
y^^^oinQ  of  her  life,  her  fidelity  to  her  Saviour,  and 
^  agreement  with  the  counsel  of  her  motlier,  she 
^nld  never  mate  with  one  who  ignored  her  God  and 
Ejected  her  Redeemer.  The  letter  concluded  as 
'allows  : — "Begotten  of  your  untold,  ungrudging 
IC88,  your    Bon-like    affection  for  my  beloved 


mother,  my  esteem  for  you  is  very  real.  But  the 
whole  teacliing  of  my  life  and  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience  endorse  my  mother's  counsel — *  Never 
mate  with  any  but  a  Christian  man.'  Your  flippant 
tone  about  all  things  spiritual,  your  avowed  disbelief 
of  all  the  doctrines  on  wliich  my  strongest  hopes  are 
built,  compel  me  to  say,  with  all  kindness,  but  so 
clearly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  or  danger  of  mistake, 
that  1  cannot,  dare  not,  accept  your  proposal" 

Folding  up  the  letter,  Stephen  sighed  in  spirit,  and 
said,  "So  ends  my  dream  !  "  He  knew  the  steadfast- 
ness of  her  character,  and  the  consequent  finality  of 
her  resolve.  His  own  straightforward  manliness  of 
character  would  never  permit  his  love  to  influence 
his  convictions,  hence  his  decisive  verdict,  "  so  ends 
my  dream."  He  was  resolved,  however,  that  neither 
his  visits  nor  his  interest  nor  his  aid  should  be  at  all 
lessened  towards  those  who,  as  Mrs.  Hellier  neared 
her  end,  did  more  than  ever  stand  in  need  of 
them. 


CHAPTER  Xn.-A  GLOWING  SUNSET. 

On  one  occasion,  when  spring  had  melted  into  sum- 
mer, Stci)hcn  Akroyd  made  his  way  at  nightfall  to 
the  now-familiar  chamber  in  Arthur  Street,  and 
found  Mrs.  Hellier  supported  by  pillows,  sitting  up 
in  bed  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which,  it  was  e\i- 
dent,  had  brought  her  great  delight. 

"  Oh,  Stephen,"  said  she,  "  how  good  God  is  to 
me  !  "What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  Ids 
benefits  ?  If  I  could  have  l)een  doubtful  and  de- 
spondent about  anything,  it  would  have  been  as  to 
the  future  of  my  darling  Dora.  I  have  long  been 
praying  to  my  heavenly  Father  that  he  would  open 
for  her  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  i)ath  when  I  am 


gone- 


)> 


Hereupon  poor  Dora  made  a  hasty  exit  from  the 
room,  unable  to  restrain  her  grief,  and  Stephen  was 
comi)elled  to  make  vigorous  ellbrts  to  keep  down  his 
own  contemling  feelings. 

"And  now,"  continued  Mrs.  Hellier,  "the  answer's 
come  at  last.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  niece, 
infonning  me  of  the  death  of  my  late  husband's 
brother,  who  for  years  has  chosen  to  be  at  needless 
and  groundless  enmity  with  me  and  mine.  He  for- 
cibly restrained  his  daughter  from  holding  intercourse 
with  myself  and  her  cousin  Dora,  though  she  dearly 
loved  us  both.  Now  she  writes  to  say  that  both  her 
duty  and  her  love  prompt  her  to  give  us  a  warm  wel- 
come  to  her  home,  and  a  share  of  her  abundant 
possessions.  I  shall  not  want  either,"  she  continued, 
with  a  smile  of  peaceful  resignation,  "  having  an  im- 
mediato  prospect  of  an  eternal  home  and  a  heavenly 
inheritance  ;  but  my  Dora,  ever  one  with  her  amiable 
cousin,  ^^'ill  find  a  happy  and  congenial  home  be- 
neath the  roof  of  Halston  Hall.  Stephen  Akroyd, 
can  you  doubt  it  ?  my  God  hath  heard  my  prayer. 
There  is  but  one  desire  of  my  heart  remaining  unful- 
filled, and  that,  too,  will  be  granted  to  my  ceaseless 
cry.     Oh,  Stephen,  it  is  that  you  ma^  ^^  '^wa  ^\il- 
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gcrouB  errors,  and  find  salvation  at  the  croes  of 
Christ  I " 

Stephen  was  able  to  understand  now  the  drift  and 
purport  of  the  detective's  inquiries  when  he  "casually** 
met  him  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  Ignoring  the  latter 
part  of  the  aged  Christian's  utterance,  though  a  good 
deal  more  disturbed  than  he  liked  to  own,  Stephen 
expressed  his  genuine  pleasure  at  the  good  news  she 
had  received. 

AVearied  and  overcome  with  the  glad  excitement, 
the  aged  invalid  sought  a  little  repose,  and  asked 
Dora,  who  had  silently  entered,  to  sing  a  song  of 
praise.  Running  her  fingers  softly  over  the  keys  of 
the  piano  to  gain  a  little  self-control,  Dora  sang  the 
following  song  of  trust,  while  Stephen,  half  over- 
powered by  contending  emotions  and  the  holy  calm 
of  that  vestibule  of  heaven,  sat  with  bended  head  in 
hushed  amaze  : — 

'*  My  Shepherd  will  supply  my  need, 
Johorah  is  HLb  name : 
In  psuitures  fresh  He  makes  me  feed. 
Beside  the  lirinsr  stream. 

When  I  walk  throa^rh  the  shades  of  death 

His  presence  is  my  stay ; 
A  word  of  His  supporting:  breath 

Drives  all  my  fears  away.** 

One  bright  June  morning  a  note  was  handed  to 
Stephen  Akroyd  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  office  of 
Redfem  and  Reece,  stating  in  hurried  lines  that  the 
end  was  near.  He  hastened  at  once  to  the  sacred 
chamber  and  the  bed  of  death.  The  doctor,  who  had 
manifested  an  unwearied  interest  in  his  patient, 
to  whom  he  had  been  called  on  that  memorable 
Christmas  Eve,  met  Stephen  at  the  door. 

"I  am  glad  you've  come,**  said  the  doctor,  ''for 
Dora*s  sake.** 

"  For  Dora*s  sake  !  **  thought  Stephen,  "  I  could 
wUlingly  travel  round  the  world.** 

"  Believe  me,  Mr.  Akroyd,**  continued  the  doctor, 
one  of  the  fairest  spirits  that  ever  entered  Paradise  is 
about  t«  leave  that  chamber  for  her  home  above.  No 
man  can  read  that  '  death  of  the  righteous  *  without 
praying,  *  May  my  last  end  be  like  hers.* " 

Mrs.  Hellier,  pallid  but  beautiful,  received  the 
young  man  with  a  welcoming  smile.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  his,  and  softly  said,  '*  Stephen,  I  shall  see 
your  mother.  What  message  shall  I  give  to  her 
from  her  boy  ?  ** 

"Tell  her,**  said  Stephen  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment^  forgetting  the  fatal  admission  he  was 
making,  **  tell  her  tiiat  I  love  her  as  I  ever  did,  and 
that  your  love  next  to  hers  will  be  the  dearest 
memory  of  my  life.** 

"And  will  that  content  her,  think  you?  The 
Saviour*8  love,  my  more  than  son,  is  what  your  poor 
heart  needs  ;  and  as  I  live,**  said  she,  with  a  gleam- 
ing eye,  **  that  love,  the  richest  love  to  mortals  given, 
shall  yet  be  yours  I  ** 

"  Amen  I  **  said  Dame  Henderson,  who,  on  the 
nearing  of  the  crisis  had  left  "  Oor  George  "  to  "  fend 
for  hisself,**  as  she  said,  and  had  taken  up  her  abode 


there  to  comfort  and  to  help.  "  Amen  I  I  cut 
think  *at  iwer  the  devil  can  thwart  so  many  fnjfo. 
Some  o'  these  days  they  *11  all  oome  to  a  head,  a' 
one  answer  *11  do  for  all  when  Maiater  Stephen  mp^ 
'  Lord,  I  believe  !  *  ** 

Setting  free  Stephen's  imprisoned  hand,  the  ipa^ 
mother  turned  to  Dora,  and  drawing  the  box  hBd 
upon  her  breast,  she  tenderly  smoothed  her  dailivg'i 
hair.     "  Farewell  for  a  little  while,  my  sweety  mf 
treasure  I     Never  mother  had  a  more  loving  tai 
obedient  child.     Be  sure  your  mother's  God  iffl 
guide  and  guard  you  until  the  happy  moment  wlm 
His  love  will  bring  you  to  my  side  again.**    Witiikr 
hand  still  on  the  silken  tresses,  she  prayed'-'']^ 
Father !  who  hath  been  the  God  and  friend  of  if 
life  unto  thia  day,  bless  my  girl !    My  Saviour,  htf 
in  Thine  own  name  her  whom  Thou  hast  gifea  Ml 
My  Comforter,  fill  her  always  with  abiding  peaeil' 

"Amen,  Lord!**  said  honest  dame  Hendenoi^M 
the  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeka  "ii* 
He  will     God  bless  *er  ;  He  can*t  help  it 

*'  *  An*  you  an*  she  shall  surely  stand. 
With  Him  on  Zion's  hill.' " 

Poor  Stephen,  in  that  sweetly  solemn  honr,  kqgrf 
for  an  equal  benediction  on  his  own  unalieheni 
head. 

Reclining  on  her  pillow,  with  closed  ejei  ni 
parted  lipe,  Mrs.  Hellier  lay  so  still  that  Stephen  m  ^ 
half  inclined  to  think  that  her  unprisoned  sonl  hii  i 
passed  into  the  light  Not  so,  however,  for,  tnniiC 
towards  him,  she  beckoned  him  to  her  side.  Bij 
knelt,  as  Dora  had  done,  he  hardly  knew  w]ij,|»| 
bably  beneath  the  influence  of  a  reverence  ndftj 
awe  which  made  him  bow  in  presence  of  visible  pAf] 
ness  and  the  unseen  spirit  hovering  near. 

"  Stephen,  my  son  ;  I  may  call  you  so,  for  deir  tfj 
a  son,  and  good  and  loving  as  a  son  have  yontesj 
to  me — I  feel  that  I  would  bless  you  too  ere  I  ffcj 
With  your  views,  it  may  be  that  the  earnest  pny* 
of  a  poor,  old,  dying  woman  are  but  little  iroi(k,0j 
amiable  weakness  at  the  best,  bnt * 

"No,  no;  friend  of  my  glorions  mother,  motkitj 
too,  to  me  in  these  too  short,  happy  days,  I  <fl^j 
your  blessing,  and  hunger  for  yonr  prayen !' 

Wisely  and  well  she  did  bnt  amile  her 
at  this  naive  evidence  of  an  underlying  futh, 
the  baseless  fabric  that  his  proud  intellect  had] 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  head,  she 
aloud,  "My  God  and  Father  !    Be  his  fitlMrt» 
spirit  of  Consolation,  shine  on  him  with  Ihi 
of  Love  !     O  loving  Saviour  !  save  and 
wandering  sheep  !    Lost  on  the  monntiiB^ 
lonely,  track  him,  find  him,  save  him  1    Bnf  1 
home  to  his  mother  and  to  Thee ! " 

"  Amen,  Lord  !  **  said  Dame  HendefMB|ii  H 
whisper,  more  emphatic  than  the  kNidflai 
be,  for  her  heart*8  vigorous  endoneoMl 
voice  away.  "  Put  the  wanderer  oa  Tij  i 
hug  him  to  Thy  heart  !** 

Voiceless  was  Dora's  prajot^  Imt  BOM  i* 
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s^  that  kind  heaven  in  merey  would  hear  that 

dying  aaint  lay  still  and  silent  for  some  mo- 
,  and  then  she  lifted  np  her  eyes  to  heaven ;  a 
cms  light  not  horn  of  earth  sat  upon  her  face. 
I  eaUed,"  said  she.  "  Kiss  me,  Dame  Hender- 
€h)d  will  ever  hless  your  kind  heart  for  your 
BIB  to  me  and  mine  !  Pray  for  poor  Stephen !  '* 
^e,  that  will  I,  God  bless  him,  an*  for  Miss 
too  I  Though  both  of  'em  hez  such  a  wealth  'o 
%  to  keep  'em  as  a  king  might  envy." 
iiB  me,  children,**  said  the  dying  woman,  in  a  low 
or.  Each  in  turn  pressed  their  lips  to  hers, 
r  I'm  ready  !  Come,  my  Saviour  !  Dora,  sing 
I  to  Jesus  I "  But  Dora,  with  a  choking  sob, 
in  tearful  silence.  "  Stephen,  sing  I  sing  of 
and  of  love  !  sing  of  victory  and  glory  I " 
Stephen  did  not  know  the  secret,  and  was 
too. 

ben  111  sing  !  **  said  the  triumphant  saint ;  and 
btway,  in  a  quavering  voice,  amid  a  silence  as 
IS  that  which  was  in  heaven  by  the  space  of 
n  hour,  she  sang  clearly,  sweetly,  so  as  to  thriU 
listening  heart — 

**  He  by  Himself  hath  sworn, 

I  on  His  oath  depend ! 
I  shall,  on  angels'  wings  upborne. 

To  heaven  ascend ! 
I  shall  behold  His  face  I 

I  shall  His  power  adore ! 
And  sing  the  wonders  of  His  grace. 

For  ever^— " 

i  last  syllable  died  away  in  silence,  finished 
uoe  in  her  flight  to  heaven,  and  the  sainted 
found  its  home  on  Jesu's  breast. 
h  watcher  there  felt  that  the  place  whereon 
itood  was  holy  ground  ;  and  well  they  mighty 


for  that  humble  chamber  was  indeed  the  **  house  of 
God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven." 

Oh  how  vain  are  all  the  poor,  weak  sophistries  of 
human  wisdom  read  in  the  heavenly  light  of  such  a 
triumph  as  was  this  ! 

Spell-bound,  the  watchers  by  Mrs.  Hellier's  bed 
stood  by  the  lifeless  form,  beautiful  in  death,  >%dth 
the  heaven-bom  smile  still  lingering  on  the  saintly 
face.  Then  the  orphaned  daughter,  casting  herself 
upon  the  bed,  exclaimed,  "  It 's  wicked  to  weep  for  a 
death  like  this !  But  O  my  mother,  would  that 
your  daughter  were  by  your  side  !  " 

"  Dear  heart ! "  said  Dame  Henderson,  her  honest 
face  working  with  emotion,  "I  would  fain  be  a 
mother  to  you,  but  you  will  always  know  that  your 
blessed  mother  is  near  you  stilL  You  11  niwer  be  a 
motherless  bairn  as  long  as  there 's  saints  in  heaven." 

Stephen,  like  a  wise  man,  made  no  vain  efforts  to 
administer  comfort  to  the  bereaved  girl.  Rationalism 
is  utterly  bankrupt  on  such  occasions  ;  and  he  felt  in 
his  conscience  that  in  her  Christian  faith  and  hope 
she  had  consolations  compared  with  which  any  poor 
condolences  that  he  could  offer  would  be  poor  indeed. 
Poor  Stephen's  scepticism  was  having  a  hard  time  of 
it  just  now,  and  being  assailed  with  such  strength* 
it  seemed  probable  that  his  straw-built  citadel  would 
eventually  give  way. 

He  undertook  all  the  arrangcmenUf  necessary  for 
the  funeraL  The  only  mourners  were  Dora,  Stephen, 
Dame  Henderson,  and  the  worthy  doctor,  who  had 
been  a  true  friend  in  need.  Dora's  cousin  was  an 
invalid,  and  could  not  attend.  So  they  laid  all  that 
was  left  of  the  saintly  Mrs.  Hellier  in  a  quiet  resting- 
place  under  a  spreading  lime-tree  in  a  suburban 
cemetery,  "in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious 
resurrection  to  eternal  life." 

{To  be  cotUinued.) 


OUR    LORD'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF    LIFE. 

BY  THE  REV.    HENRY  ALLON,   D.D. 

II.  — PRINCIPLES   AND   INFLUENCES. 

e  Hgfat  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine- 
I  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  foil  of  darknc8&  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great 
a— 1 ^  r— Matt,  vi  22, 23. 


teachings  of  our  Lord  are  always 
rooted  in  great  principles.  He  never 
delivers  mere  dicta;  He  always  makes 
our  own  conscience  and  heart  the  judge 
of  his  truth  and  reasonableness.  These 
I  state  the  great  principles  which  underlie 
aquirement  that  men  should  treasure  for 
Klres  treasures  in  heaven — make  the  pursuit 
od  for  the  physical  life  subordinate  to  the 
it  of  good  for  the  spiritual  Ufa  The  general 
1  is  that  a  man's  character  is  vitally  tweeted 
16  things  that  he  supremely  value&  If 
fore  he  makes  material  things  his  chief  trea- 


sure, his  character  will  be  materialised  by  his 
passion  for  them — the  spiritual  in  him  will  become 
carnal  ;  he  will  try  to  satisfy  his  soul  with  his 
"  much  goods,"  and  will  bid  it  "  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry." 

Three  illustrations  of  this  are  presented,  each 
in  the  form  of  a  striking  metaphor. 

I,  The  man  will  be  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
and  possession  of  what  he  may  deem  hia  chief 
good.  He  will  supremely  love  it,  he  will  virtually 
live  in  it  His  entire  life  will  be  debased  to  the 
sphere  of  the  material  good  that  he  choosesi. 
"  Where  his  treasure  is  his  heart  will  be  also." 
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2.  Hia  si)iritual  faculties  will  be  damaged  by 
it.  If  he  does  not  employ  them  upon  spiritual 
things,  if  he  devote  his  great  powers  of  knowing, 
and  serving,  and  liolding  fellow^ship  with  God,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  mere  carnal  things,  he  vnll 
divert  and  disorder  them,  to  the  unspeakable 
injury  of  his  souL  **The  light  that  is  in  him 
will  be  darkness." 

3.  And,  next,  he  will  subject  himself  to  the 
degrading  bondage  of  mammon.  He  "  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon"  both.  He  must  enthrone  one 
as  his  supreme  master,  and  make  the  other  subor- 
dinate to  his  claims.  If  therefore  he  will  not  so 
serve  God,  he  must  so  serve  mammon,  debase  all 
that  is  noblest  in  his  spiritual  nature  to  the 
degrading  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  wealth. 
He  becomes  the  bond-slave  of  the  lower  passions 
of  his  nature,  hero  personified  as  mammon. 

Money  is  the  hardest  of  all  masters  ;  carnal  pas- 
sions are  the  most  exacting  of  all  ^wwere  when 
they  once  get  possession  of  a  man.  Nothing  is 
harder  than  for  a  man  to  resist  the  love  of  money 
once  it  has  grown  to  a  passion.  The  miser  is 
only  an  extreme  t3ri)e ;  and  he  is  the  typo  of  the 
strongest,  hardest  t3rranny  of  passion.  But,  far 
short  of  this,  when  mammon  takes  the  form  only  of 
worldliness;  not  of  money  for  its  o^vn  sake,  but  of 
money  for  the  indulgences  it  procures — social 
influence  and  the  gratification  of  refined  tastes 
in  its  higher  forms,  pleasure-taking  and  self- 
indulgence  in  its  lower  forms ;  fashion,  good 
living,  luxurious  conditions;  so  that  self-denial, 
ministry  to  others,  and  all  exercise  of  the  sterner 
virtues,  are  distasteful  and  difficult : — all  this  has  a 
much  firmer  hold  of  a  man  than  he  suspects.  It 
is  not  the  less  a  bondage  because  ho  likes  to  do 
it  The  drunkard  likes  his  drink,  the  licentious 
man  liis  vicious  courses ;  ho  Is  not  the  less  a  slave  to 
them,  but  rather  the  more.  Tlie  slavery  is  in  the 
strength  of  hLs  liking.  Conscience,  reason,  even 
service  of  God,  claims  of  liis  fellow  men,  high 
spiritual  pursuits,  have  no  chance  against  these 
strong  carnal  likings.  These  likings  hold  his 
nobler  self  in  bondage,  make  him  do  mean  things, 
will  not  iKjnnit  him  to  do  generous,  spiritual 
things.  The  man's  carnal  passions  rule  every- 
thing else  in  him.  His  slavery  has  ^\Tought  ita 
worst  wrong  in  him.  He  has  the  heart  of  a  slave  ; 
his  lower  nature  is  stronger  than  his  higher. 
The  basest  of  all  captivities  is  that  which  a  man 
willingly  accepts,  which  he  docs  not  care  to  be 
delivered  from. 

Let  the  man  thus  carnalised  try  to  break  his 
Iwnds.  Ask  a  man  wlu>  has  come  strongly  to  love 
his  money,  to  give  a  large  sum  for  tlie  service  of 
Christ  or  f«.)r  the  good  of  his  fellows,  and  he  will 
start  back  in  horror,  even  though  his  reason  and 
conscience  approve.  Ask  a  man  who  has  come  to 
love  his  self-indulgences,  to  surrender  them  that 
lie  may  undertake  a  mission  to  rescue  the  sinful 
or  the  wretched,  teach  in  a  ragged  school,  or^o  visit 


gaols  and  penitentiaries,  he  will  resent  tbe  veiy 
suggestion.  You  do  him  no  wrong  when  you  tell  him 
that  he  has  become  enslaved  to  his  self-indulgence. 
It  would  cost  him  more  to  sacrifice  it  than  he 
suspects.  He  has  become  a  slave  in  heart  He 
docs  what  he  likes,  but  he  likes  to  do  that  wliidi 
is  least  noble.  This  is  the  bondage,  this  Is  the 
abyss  into  which,  with  more  or  less  of  rapid  pro- 
gress, the  worldly  man  at  length  plunges.  In 
this  way  our  Lord  illustrates  the  great  prindplei 
which  underlie  his  urgency  that  we  choose  the 
better  part — "  Treasure  for  ourselves  treasures  in 
heaven." 

Let  us  restrict  ourselves  now  to  the  second  of 
these  consequences  of  a  wrong  choice — the  damtge 
that  it  does  to  a  man's  higher  or  spiritual  natnn; 
for  it  is  in  this,  the  formative  stage,  that  orgeoej 
is  most  efiectual,  when  the  later  stage  of  abject 
bondage  is  reached  it  is  often  too  late. 

What  we  see  depends  upon  our  power  of  Be- 
ing, and  our  power  of  seeing  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  we  culture  and  adjust  our  organ  d 
seeing.      Our   Lord  employs  the  conditions  d 
physical  vision  as  analogies  of  spiritual  viaon 
In  function  and  in  law  spiritual  things  have  av» 
derful    resemblance   to  material  things,  so  tbt 
our  conunon  speech  about  the  spiritual  in  manii 
full  of  metaphor,  imconsciously  derived  from  li 
physical  organisation :  we  speak  about  the  ''eyed 
the  mind,*'  and  the  "light  of  the  soul,"  forgetM 
that  we  are  employing  the  language  of  metq)hit 
Here  our  Lord   formally   adopts   it     U^ 
comes  into  the  soul  just  as  it  comes  intotb, 
body ;   the  organ  of   vision  must  be  kept  in  s  i 
healthy  condition,  and  it  must  be  directed  fJf 
and  steadily  to  the  sun ;  if  either  condition  faili 
can  receive  no  light.     A  man  whose  eye  is  blinU 
or  damaged  may  look  directly  at  die  sun  eii 
remain  in  darkness  ;  a  man  w^hose  eye  is  inp* 
feet  condition  w^ill  receive  no  light  unless  lie  direi 
it  to  the  sun.     This  is  the  whole  of  our  hx^ 
teaching  :  if  the  soul  is  to  be  filled  with  spiiitJ 
light,  its  perceiving  powers  must  be  kept  in  pi 
condition,  and  the  eye  of  the  soul  must  be  dii«» 
to  God  ;  if  he  make  material  things  his  sujireii  ^ 
treasure,  he  will  not  employ  his  powers  of  sp* 
tual  perception  at  alL  Whatever  we  deem  the  d*  - 
good  of  life  that  we  shall  eagerly  punoe,  ap* : 
that  we  shall  exercise  our  faculties;  and  it  isa^ : 
law  of  our  nature  tliat  our  faculties  soon  adipi 
themselves  to  our  habits.     In  the  subtenu^Ji 
waters  of  the  mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  •■j 
fish  are   found,   that   dwell  in  perpetual  d*; 
ness.     As  the  effect  of  this  the  oigan  of  n*" 
closes  up ;  I  examined  one  which  had  no  india*'^ 
of  an  eye  save  a  slight  line  marking  a  doerf^ 
aperture.     The  perceptions  of  the  soul  soon  ai|j*| 
themselves  to  their  horizon.    A  man  einpbjiiC^'| 
soul-faculties  ui)on  only  material  thinjp— ^d*5 
and   pleasure,  and  worldliness,    and  BeK-a* 
gence — soon  becomes  capable  of  seeingootJuiifi*^ 
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thinks  it  is  the  universe,  it  is  onljthe  little  world 
carnal  things  that  he  has  drawn  around  himself. 
)t  a  man  who  has  spiritual  vision  speak  to  him 
what  he  sees,  it  is  Hke  speaking  of  colours  to 
le  bom  blind. 
This,  says  our  Lord,  is  what  is  going  on  in  men : 

they  are  absorbed  in  worldly  treasure  the  pro- 
338  of  spiritual  blinding  is  going  on,  the  eye  of 
tie  soul  is  closing,  spiritual  amaurosis  has  set  in, 
nd  their  very  light  from  heaven  will  soon  be  a 
jreat  carnal  darkness. 

Li  sa}^g  this  our  Lord  is  doing  a  great  deal 
nore  than  directing  men  what  are  the  best  things 
iosedi;  It  does  a  man  little  good  to  direct  his 
aovements  like  those  of  an  automaton.  If  a  man 
lito  seek  right  things  his  judgment  must  go  with 
bhdr  pursuit  If  he  should  obey  Christ,  and  yet 
kiliDk  that  his  worldly  life  was  the  best,  it  would 
be  a  very  imperfect  and  improfi table  religiousness. 

Our  Lord  would  have  us  seek  right  things  in  a 
wgj  much  mote  thorough  than  this,  from  a  clear 
Jonviction  that  they  are  right.  The  entire  man, 
ht  convictions  of  his  understanding,  the  assent 
i  his  will,  the  affections  of  his  heart,  all  must  be 
ngaged  in  the  pursuit  of  good. 

Take  care,  therefore,  says  the  great  Teacher, 
iat  you  keep  uninjured  your  i>ower  of  judging 
^ly.  He  does  not  merely  say  the  thing  chosen 
'  'Wrong,  but  you  must  be  so  qualitied  to  judge 
r  yourselves,  as  that  you  never  can  judge 
Tangly.  The  fault  of  wrong  judgment  lies 
ith  the  man  who  judges  :  until  his  vision  be 
it  right  he  will  see  all  things  in  wrong  colours 
f  in  distorted  forms ;  make  the  eye  right,  and  he 
HI  see  all  things  as  they  really  are. 

1  do  not,  therefore,  now  speak  of  wrong 
bingB  chosen  so  much  as  of  the  causes  of  wrong 
l^xiing — the  disordered  organ  of  vision  The 
y^  is  the  receptacle  of  all  outward  light,  the 
*i)gEUi  for  transmitting  the  forms  of  things  to  the 
i^iderstanding,  and  for  this  it  is  wonderfully 
^^nnei  "  If,"  says  Goethe,  "  thine  eye  were  not 
'Uiny,  how  could  it  behold  the  sun?''  So  the 
oul  receives  through  the  imderstanding  and  the 
^Bgious  affections,  spiritual  truths  from  the 
^^  Sun  of  Highteousneas,  as  also  from  stars  and 
**nets  which  he  illumines,  and  who  shine  with 
[^  "Acted  light  That  it  may  do  this,  the  great 
"^^•cher  insists  upon  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
J^^of  viaion,and  upon  its  being  rightly  directed. 

^  physical  eye  be  disabled,  no  physical  light, 
***  impressions  of  the  external  world  which  light 
P**^  are  conveyed  to  the  imderstanding.  If 
^  «ye  be  diseased,  only  imperfect  or  distorted 
JP^ions  are  conveyed  But  if  the  eye  be  clear 
^  healthy,  right  impressions,  not  of  one  thing 
^X»  bat  of  all  things  that  the  sun  shines  upon  are 
'^^yed — ^men,  houses,  trees,  all  things  that  make 
^  this  complex  world — for  if  the  eye  saw  only 
*•  single  tlung  it  would  still  be  a  disordered  eye. 
^Xisi  80  wi&  spiritual  vision.      Disable  the 


judgment  and  the  religious  affections,  and  no 
impressions  of  the  truth  of  God  are  conveyed. 
Injure  them,  and  wrong  or  distorted  impressions 
are  conveyed  Keep  them  clean  and  healthy,  and 
right  impressions  are  convoyed,  not  of  one  thing 
only,  but  of  all  the  things  of  God — "  The  spiritual 
man  judgeth  all  things." 

There  are  men  who  see  and  follow  but  one 
great  truth  of  God,  one  favourite  and  dominating 
doctrine — they  are  necessarily  involved  in  error. 
No  men  are  so  way^vard  and  mischievous  as  men 
of  one  idea.  Instead  of  the  whole  body  being 
full  of  light,  the  light  tliat  is  within  them  b  dark- 
ness, broken  only  by  a  distorted  and  deflected 
ray  of  fanaticism.  The  pure  simple  eye  looks 
upon  all  truth  in  its  relations  and  harmony,  and 
with  a  true  perspective,  and  judges  rightly  the 
spiritual  creation  of  God 

The  man  of  whom  our  Lord  speaks  has  a 
disordered  and  a  deflected  eye.  He  has,  there- 
fore, no  true  perception  of  things.  Seeing  double 
is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  a  defective  or 
disordered  cya  And  he  sees  double,  forms  a  con- 
fused judgment  concerning  the  supreme  good  of 
life — is  not  sure  whether  it  be  God  or  mammon. 
If  his  moral  judgment  were  healthy,  his  percep- 
tion would  be  clear  and  instant. 

The  spiritual  eye  must  be  in  a  right  state  if  we 
are  to  receive  right  impressions  or  form  right 
judgments,  else  that  which  should  be  light  is 
darkness,  that  which  seems  to  be  truth  is  error, 
that  which  professes  to  lead  a  man  rightly  betrays 
him.  A  disordered  vision  is  far  worse  than  no 
vision.  Better  have  no  eye  at  all  than  an  evil 
eye ;  better  simply  be  ignorant  of  what  is  than 
falsely  imagine  what  is  not.  Blindness  simply 
hides  from  us  realities ;  disordered  vision  sur- 
rounds us  with  unrealities.  It  is  neither  light 
nor  darkness,  but  something  worse  than  either — 
shadows  filling  the  vision  with  fake,  distorted, 
and  misleading  forms ;  just  as  the  iffnis  fatuus  is 
worse  than  no  light  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  misleads 
the  traveller  to  his  destruction,  just  as  dreams  and 
nightmare  are  worse  than  uncomscious  sleep.  He 
whose  light  becomes  darkness  is  i>erverted  in  all 
his  judgments  :  he  calls  evil  good,  and  good  evil ; 
he  mistakes  light  from  Tophet  for  light  from 
heaven ;  the  prince  of  darkness  for  an  angel  of 
God  And  he  acts  according  to  his  judgment 
No  man  is  in  such  peril  as  the  man  who  sees 
Grod's  truth  with  a  distempered  \asion.  Like  a 
jaundiced  man,  the  false  colour  is  in  his  eye  ;  like 
a  disordered  man,  the  false  taste  is  upon  his 
palate.  His  case  Ls  hopeless  :  truth  itself  cannot 
touch  him,  for  he  distorts  and  perverts  it.  Our 
only  guide  is  God's  truth,  and  it  is  essential  to 
right  guidance  that  we  should  rightly  perceive  it. 
If  the  power  of  perception  bo  sound,  light  wHl 
enter,  and  our  whole  life  will  be  regulated  by  it 
If  the  power  of  i>erception  bo  disordered,  H^t 
cannot  enter,  and  we  are  simply  deluded 
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Rightly  to  see  God'a  truth,  then,  rightly  to  re- 
ceive it  for  practical  lucd  iu  the  religious  things  of 
life,  it  is  essential  that  the  religioiut  heart  be 
right,  thut  we  should  be  free  troiii  prejudice, 
from   evil  pasMion,   from  Belf-will,  fruni  jirect>n- 


ceived  opinions  or  purposes,  that  we  slioi^  it 
as  little  children  willing  to  be  tan^t  bj  Ood, 
ingenuous,  impartial,  docile,  pure  in  auction  tad 
symi>athy — that  we  should  have  a  aingle  eye,  ■ 

liinj^le  heart 


Tin:    WHITE    ROSE    OF    WHITELAKE. 
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CHAPTER    XXXr. 

■  FIRE  AT  LLYNHAFOD. 
P  u  careful  mother's  words  tiiiik 
deep  into  the  heart  of  an 
obedient  daughter,  those  of 
a  carcleHS  admirer  sink  deep 
aluo.  KoM  never  forgot  Major 
FaitlifuH'H.  She  reasoned 
with  herself,  yet  she  believed 
them,  and  the  feeling  fur 
him  which  had  arisen  in  lier  aoul  almost 
involuula]  ily  grew  and  elrengthened  into 
Lt  secret  joy.  iilic  had  not  heard 
her  mother's  words  to  him,  and  little  knew 
the  eKcet  thej'  had  had  upon  bim.  He 
perceived  tliat  Mrs.  Alcrvyn  understood 
1  part ;  atill,  lie  acknowledged  that  ahe 
in  her  estimate  of  liim.  He  took  him- 
3  task,  and  asked  himself  what  right  lie,  who 
believed  himnetf  honourable,  hod  to  pour  oenti- 
mental  ctimpliincnta  into  the  car  of  such  a  girl  as 
BoBC,  unless  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  marry.  Hitherto  ho  had  resolutely 
kept  himself  from  feeding  female  vanity  by  compli- 
mentR  that  he  did  not  mean  i  he  wan  now  conscious 
that  he  liad  more  than  once  said  thiiigH  to  Rose  which, 
if  not  eoropliments,  oaght  never  to  have  been  said  ; 
and  whether  mere  compliments  or  not,  were  calculated 
to  appear  as  truth  (o  a  pure  and  trutliful  nature.  He 
felt  that  she  attracted  him  as  no  girl  hod  ever 
attracted  him  before  ;  still,  wliat  right  had  he,  a  mere 
bird  of  passage,  to  kovcr  ubout  a  tempting  grove 
whence  he  knew  he  must  be  dislodged !  Still,  argue 
ns  he  would,  castigate  his  will,  as  he  certainly  did, 
his  tlionghts  flew  hock  to  the  sweet  tenant  of  the 
gR)ve,  where  his  Btcpn  longed  to  follow  them,  and 
would  perhaps  have  done  so  but  for  the  reasonable 
Kpeech  of  that  watchful  mother  bird  who  so  tenaci- 
ously guarded  the  parent  nent. 

Her  father  took  it  into  his  lic.id  now  to  bo  mni'li 
luinoyed  witli  the  Wynnes  for  wishing  her  to  reside 
at  Mnnorsant,  and  declared  that  he  wiiuld  bike  licr 
away  altogether.  He  genorntly  brought  his  grievances 
to  the  Icn-tahlc.  thus  making  the  meal,  fuhlcd  clicer- 
fnl,  a  gloomy  ami  silent  rcjhibL  Ku^e's  ;;h'iimin^ 
eyes  and  unUKUally  ;:ay  iniiiiiier  i>nty  irritateil  him. 

"One  would  think  you  wnntcil  to  leave  n^.  I'oxc, 
to  judge  from  your  fncc,""  he  niiirl.  "  I  ran  1<!1  you 
that  it  is  better  to  be   tirHt  here  than  hi«i  at  the 


Manor.     I  hate  the  tail-end  of  any  thing,    Undei 
will  have  to  pay  for  being  out  of  his  pt^e,  ud  i 
enough." 

"  But  I  shall  be  paid,  dear  father.    JMim,  t 
days  now  and  tlien  when  it  is  very  da^  nd  nC 
will  jiot  keep  me  much  away  from  yon,"  artatd  Bat 

"  Yea  ;  I  sec  what  it  is.    You  have  htm  ~ 
up  with  such  grand  notions,  that  yon . 
with   huiuc.      That's  what  my   maniage-^  mm 
your  mother's — I  mean " 

"  You  mean,  Mr.  Mcrvyn,  Ibat  as  yon  think  Bom 
disqualified  for  work  at  bomc,  she  must  cmploj  ka 
talents  abroad,"  interrupted  his  wife. 

"  No  I  don't  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  lobH 
what  1  mean.  A  man  must  be  hard  up  indMd  ^ 
he  is  obliged  to  look  to  bia  vdfe  to  eiplun  iMk 
means  before  he  knows  bimaelf." 

Edwyna  burst  out  laughing  at  the  abaurdily  oft^ 
notion,  and  Mr.  Mervyn  joined,  which 
wife  and  Hose.     It  was  a  singnlar  fact  that  thtn« 
capricious    his    temper   grew    ao    much   Iht 
anxious  did  Mrs.  Mervyn  appear  to  please  bia,  ol 

"  I  shall  write  and  tell  the  old  squire  ^1  m 
Roee  at  home,"  he  said,  after  a dlcnce.     "USl£ 
is  to  ruin  us  we  may  a*  waO  oil  nok  ct  i^ 
together." 

"  We  shall  not  be  ruined  with 
protcclor^i  1 "  cried  Edwyna.      "  Yt 
comet,  my  dear  sir ;  and  you  are  to  bav* 
law  a  major.     1  shall  look  out  for  a 
moil  el  form." 

"Better  be   content  wiUi  a   model 
rejoined,  with  a  look  at  Roee,  who  wa 
Edwyna's  allusion,  thougb'slie  knew 
her  jokes  for  wliat  they  were  worth. 

Joke  and  dispute  were  hiq^y  putanoidtolfi 
arrivoL  The  door  opened,  and  m  walked  llw^ 
He  was  in  full  nniform,  and  it  was  the  fint  tint'* 
he  had  BO  appeared  before  his  admiring  Tclnl>*M' 

"  Well,  you  are  a  fine  feUov ,  and  no  ai*^' 
exclaimed  bis  futber,  as  thej-  all  rose  to  "** 
him. 

"Wliat  gorgeous  array  !  I  am  proud  of  mj''* 
little  comet,"  said  Edwyna,  jumping  to  his  nwt* 
nearly  choking  liiiu,  while  llose  took  one  bu'i '' 
niiithcr  the  other. 

Thcv  hud  rciiHon  to  he  proud  uf  him,  for  >  ^ 
young'  luan  never  v.-ore    unifonu  in    the  Qk** 


m 
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dragoon  guards,  albeit  they  are  mostly  fiuc,  stalwart 
fellows.  They  had  scarcely  welcomed  him,  liowever, 
before  Jim  and  the  two  female  domestics  stood  in  the 
doorway.  A  fire  was  blazing  within,  the  lamp  was 
on  the  tea-table,  and  Llcwellcn's  fine  trappings  slione 
out  magnificently. 

"Now  you  must  come  and  see  Egain,'*  said 
Rose. 

The  brother  and  sisters  groped  their  way  up  to 
Egain's  room  in  the  dark.  Edwyna  opened  the  door, 
and  announced  "  A  Waterloo  veteran." 

"  What,  Egain,  up  and  dressed  to  receive  me  I " 
exclaimed  Llewellen,  astonished,  as  he  sliook  hands 
with  her  who  had  been  brought  to  Llynhafod  sick, 
and  been  almost  restored  to  health. 

Good  nursing  and  constant  feeding,  together  with, 
perliai>8,  the  excitement  of  change,  and  the  uncertain 
fortunes  of  her  parents,  had  done  good  service  to 
Egain.  She  was  actually  sitting  up  in  an  arm-chair 
near  her  l)cd,  at  work  ior  Mrs.  Mervyn.  She  was  a 
capital  needlewoman,  and  was  gifted  "with  a  natural 
taste  for  dressmaking,  which  her  benefactresses  were 
turning  to  account  as  much  for  her  benefit  as  their 
own.  They  made  her  believe  that  her  8er\'iccs  were 
needed  by  tliem,  and  thus  reconciled  her  to  remaining 
a  burden  upon  them  until  tlioy  considered  her  really 
recovered.  She  was  gradually  regaining  the  good 
looks  for  which  she  had  been  celebrated  in  her  girl- 
hood, and,  vitli  them,  a  portion  of  the  high  spirits 
and  resolution  tliat  had  helped  to  fascinate  Alfred 
Jolmncs. 

"  You  look  just  wliat  I  remember  you  when  I  was 
A  boy,"  said  Llewellon,  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

"  That  must  be  twenty  years  ago  at  least,"  laughed 
Rose. 

"  It  is  all  due  to  dear  Mrs.  Mer\'yn  and  the  young 
ladies,"  replied  Egain,  blushing  at  tlie  implied  compli- 
ment. "If  I  am  restored  I  shall  liave  to  thank 
them  under  God  for  it." 

"  And  llebccca.  If  she  had  not  brought  you  here, 
we  could  not  have  cosseted  you  up,  dear  Egain," 
remarked  Hose. 

"  Whoop  !  whoop  I  Heigh  ho  !  heigh  ho  !  Mervj-n, 
Llynliafocl  Llewellen,  Ko«ie  ! "  suddenly  sounded  out- 
side the  house. 

"  It  is  Silly.  Shanno  ;  what  can  she  want  at  tliis 
time  of  night?"  said  Uo.se,  running  to  the  front  door, 
followed  by  the  rest,  when  they  heard  Shanno  s 
incoherent  cries. 

"All  ablaze!  burning  I  burning,"  they  made  out, 
as  she  threw  up  her  arms,  and  jiointed  they  knew 
not  where. 

She  ran  towards  the  <rate,  heedless  of  Mrs.  ^rer\'\'n's 
flowers,  and  they  all  went  after  her.  They  soon  jiLs- 
covercd  the  reason  of  her  <Ties.  There  was  a  lire 
somewhere  among  the  outhoiiKos. 

"The  <lastardly  villains  !  it  is  the  cattle  shed  !  " 
shouted  Merv^Ti. 

"Xevermind.  The  cows  are  afield,  father.  But 
where  is  Dolly  ? "  wad  Edwyna. 


Llewellen  hastened  to  the  stable,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  shed  ;  but  Dolly  was  not  there  Hii 
o>\'n  horse,  caparisoned  and  ready  for  service,  wm 
there,  however,  and  he  said  to  Iwose,  as  he  moimteil, 
"  I  will  be  back  directly,"  and  rode  off  at  full  gallop 
do>\'n  the  lane.  The  others  shouted  for  Jim,  win 
came  from  the  back  of  the  house,  with  the  nuuik 
The  general  consternation  was  great,  and  Mr.MenTs 
seemed  paralysed  with  anger  or  tenor. 

"  Go  and  bring  help,  JiuL  Get  buckets,  tubs,  erery- 
thing  that  will  hold  water  ready,  Mally  and  Catto,'' 
said  Mrs.  Mer\'yn.  "  Shanno,  run  and  call  every- 
body," and  Silly  Shanno  went  off  towards  the  rillige, 
shouting  through  the  dark  night. 

"  It  was  all  safe  when  Mr.  Llewellen  came.  Kiae 
o*  goodness,  where 's  Dolly  ? "  ejaculated  Jim.  *"nie 
clever  beast,  she  smelt  fire,  and  took  hendf  o( 
and  persuaded  the  other  grand  hone  to  go  vitk 
her." 

"  Tho  rioters  did  not  want  to  bam  the  hgii». 
You  must  run  on  foot  to  the  village,"  said  Rose. 

But  the  fiames  were  spreading  rapidly,  and  tkm 
seemed  literally  nothing  to  be  done  but  niefc 
tliem,  until  more  help  came.  The  three  acmnti 
went  hither  and  thither  to  sound  the  alann,  wliile 
Rose  and  Edwj-na  hurried  to  the  hen-roost  and  dog* 
kennel  to  arouse  and  save  the  poultry  and  watch^o^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervj-n,  meanwhile,  went  togethff  tt 
the  more  distant  stable,  where  the  cart-horaes  mn, 
so  far,  safe,  and  strove  to  turn  them  oat  Bit 
no  sooner  did  they  see  from  the  open  door  the  fliBB 
opposite  than  they  refused  to  move. 

"  They  will  burn  us  alive  next  It  is  beone 
Llewellen  lias  turned  soldier,"  said  Mr.  Bfarj^ 
sullenly.  "  Come  Martin,  old  boy  !  Gee  19^  6« 
old  girl ! " 

Wldle  he  was  thus  ui:ging  the  hones,  there  w«  1 
furious  tramping  of  hoofs  hard  by,  and  in  anotbff 
moment.  Major  Faithfull,  Llewellen,  and  their  tw 
galloped  into  the  vanL 


CUAPTER  XXXIL 

"who  gave  the  obdebs?" 

"What's  the  good  of  cavalry  here?"  nmtlaed 
Mervyn,  tugging  at  the  manes  of  his  teirified  («t 
horses. 

Major  Faithfull  soon  answered  the  questian.  h 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  he  and  half  his  b» 
were  afoot,  wliile  tlie  otlier  half  led  off  the  boo* 
past  the  blazuig  out-houses  to  a  halting-plaoe  in  v 
nearest  field.  The  frightened  cart-horses  t«k 
counige  to  follow  where  so  many  of  their  fellows  W 
and  the  tender  hearts  of  MerN-yn  and  his  family  w«i 
relieved  from  the  horrible  dread  that  they  wouM  » 
burnt  alive.  Do  restless  spirits  ever  count  the** 
of  misrule  before  thev  embark  on  its  treach*'* 
turgid  waters  ? 

A  cool  h»ad  and  warm  courage  are  great  gift*  * 
moments  of  danger.      If  poor  Mervyn  waa 
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uelf,  not  8o  his  friends  and  relations.  They  were, 
the  most  part»  coUected,  while  he  was  venting  his 
^.  They  saw  that  not  only  the  out-buildings, 
i  the  dwelling-house,  were  in  danger  from  the 
lies,  because  they  were  mostly  old,  and  contained 
idk  wood- work  and  thatch.  Water  was  plentiful, 
t  the  means  of  using  it  scant ;  so  brains  must  tiike 
i  place  of  fire-engines.  Major  Faithfull  ordered 
I  men  to  form  a  cordon  from  the  lake  to  the  fire, 
that  tubs  and  buckets  could  bo  passed  rapidly 
m  hand  to  hand,  till  they  reached  the  ladders 
lich  Llewellen  had  placed  against  the  walls,  and 
the  topmost  rung  of  which  he  stood  to  hand  the 
ter  to  the  men  who  were  on  the  roof  of  such  of 
!  building  as  Imd  not  yet  taken  fire. 
'We  must  cover  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house 
h  wet  blankets,"  said  Major  Faithfull  to  Rose, 

0  was  striWng  to  allay  her  father^s  passion.    '*  Can 

1  procure  them  ?  " 

ihe  ran  into  the  house,  and  soon  dismantled  the 
s  of  blankets  and  counterpanes.  She  was  aided 
^;ain ;  although,  at  the  moment,  she  scarcely 
iw  who  was  her  helper.  Major  Faithfull  followed, 
Mnpanied  by  soldiers. 

Where  is  there  a  skylight  ?  How  can  we  get  upon 
roof  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  and  Kose  showed  him 
way  to  the  attics.  Then  he  ordered  his  men  to 
inte  the  blankets,  while  he  and  one  or  two  others 
imbled  to  the  roof.  The  wet  blankets  were 
ded  up  io  tliem,  and  spread  over  the  roof,  so  that 
m  the  tongues  of  flame  or  sparks  reached  tliem 
f  were  harmless. 

feonwhile  many  people  who  had  seen  the  fiames 
a  a  distance,  arrived,  and  amongst  them  Mr. 
ravdes,  the  corporal,  and  ^Vlfred  Johnnes.  They 
aet  to  work  to  help  to  extinguish  them,  and  no 
i  more  actively  than  the  latter. 
'How  did  this  liappen  ?  "  he  asked  of  Mer^-j-n. 

*  It  must  be  Rebecca  "  was  the  sullen  reply. 

*  Ko.  She  is  not  stupid  enough  to  injure  a  friend," 
d  Johnnes.  "  It  must  have  been  by  chance,  when 
J  was  watching  for  the  soldiers,  who  were  prol>ably 
mt    Where  is  your  daughter  ?  " 

'  fiunt  to  death  for  all  they  care.  Look  there  ! 
e  fire  will  catch  my  wife's  go>vn,"  said  Mcr>-jTi, 
Hying  from  a  burning  corn-stack  that  he  was 
tehing  to  where  Mrs.  Menyn  had  placed  her- 
i 

Hus  was  beneath  the  ladder  on  which  Llewellen 
<mL  She  was  not  idle,  but  was  helping  the  soldiers 
puB  the  buckets  to  and  fro.  Mer\'>'n,  awakened 
^  danger,  put  her  aside  ;  and  began,  himself,  to 
fk  with  a  will. 

U  most  of  the  new  arrivals  had  brought  buckets 
^  them,  facilities  increased,  and  the  flames  cer- 
Jy  diminished,  but  not  before  they  had  injured 
ot  actually  destroyed  all  the  out-houses,  and  hay 
com  ricks,  together  with  the  waggons  and  other 
i-Btock  and  property. 

tUy  Shanno  and  the  servants  returned,  accom- 
•ed  by  more  yillogers,  so  that,  as  is  ever  the 


case  in  fires,  the  human  element  surged  with  tlie 
flames. 

"  ^Vhat  has  caused  this  ?  "  asked  Alfred  Jolmnes 
of  Jim,  with  an  unusual  severity  of  manner. 

"  I  know  no  more  than  a  suckin;^  lamb,"  replied 
Jim.  "Master  Llewellen  came  home,  all  full  fig, 
and  word  was  brought  that  he  wasn't  alone ;  and 
Silly  Shanno  came  shrieking — and  that's  all  I 
know." 

"  It  is  one  tiling  to  frighten,  another  to  destroy. 
Where 's  Egain  ?  "  said  Alfred  Johnnes. 

Jim  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  house,  and  said 
he  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  had  forgotten  her  in  tho 
panic  ;  upon  which  Johnnes  ran  in  at  the  back-door 
and  up  the  back-stairs  like  mad.  He  wiis  a  strango 
anomaly,  and  understood  himself  just  as  little  as  he 
was  understood  by  others.  The  doors  were  open, 
and  it  was  as  light  as  day.  He  hurried  from  room 
to  room,  but  they  were  aU  deserted ;  and  the  beds, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  unmade.  Hearing  voices  above, 
he  mounted  a  perpendicular  staircase  to  the  attics ; 
and  there,  beneath  the  roof,  he  encountered  Rose. 
She  had  been  doing  her  best  to  supply  water  to  those 
on  the  roof  in  order  to  keep  the  blankets  wet,  aided 
by  numerous  women,  who  were  at  the  moment 
fetching  more. 

"  Is  Egain  safe  ?  "  he  asked.  . 

"  I  hope  so.  I  believe  so,"  replied  Rose,  too 
anxious  about  the  fire  to  regard  the  inquirer. 

"All  this  miglit  have  been  avoided  if  you  had  been 
reasonable,"  he  said,  his  mind  returning  to  liis  dis- 
appointment at  sight  of  the  calm,  white  face,  that 
was  gazing  upwards  through  the  open  skylight. 

"  More  water  ! "  said  a  voice  from  the  roof. 
Directly,"  replied  Kose. 

Who  have  you  there  ?  "  asked  Johnnes  ;  but  she 
did  not  answer. 

"  Go  up  yourself  and  see,  and  help  to  repair  the 
mischief  you  have  done,"  came  to  him  in  a  whisper 
from  behind,  and  he  fancied  the  voice  was  Egain's ; 
but  when  he  turned  quickly  round  he  saw  no  one. 

It  was  Egain's  voice,  for  she  had  kept  by  Rose 
from  the  first ;  but  hearing  Jolmnes,  had  retired  into 
the  shadow. 

At  that  moment  the  women  came  up  "with  cans 
and  jugs  of  water  ;  and  he,  seizing  the  tirst,  passed 
it  on  to  the  roof,  and  sprang  up  after  it  through  the 
opening.  Here  were  several  soldiers,  and  Major 
Faithfull  among  them.  It  was  dangerous  work ; 
but  as  the  water  reached  them,  they  flung  it  over 
the  blankets  and  coverlets,  and  so  kept  them 
moist. 

"  Take  my  place.  I  am  wanted  below,"  said  the 
Major ;  and,  without  awaiting  consent,  scrambled 
down  to  the  skylight.  "  Keep  on  till  the  fire  is  still 
lower,"  he  cried  to  lus  men,  "  I  shall  be  back  again ; " 
then,  to  Rose  and  the  women,  "  Stand  aside  till  I  am 
hmded." 

They  did  so,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  with 
Rose  beneath  the  fire-lighted  opening.  He  took  her 
hand   involuntarily,  for  he   knew  what  she  must 
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have  gone  through  since  first  she  condacted  him 
thither. 

"Thanks  to  your  cookiess  and  courage  we  shall 
save  the  house  at  least,**  he  said,  pressing  the 
hand. 

"  Thanks,  rather,  to  yours,**  she  returned.  "  Oh, 
will  you  see  if  they  are  all  safe  ?  *' 

She  was  perfectly  quiet  in  manner,  but  he  felt  that 
she  trembled. 

"  I  will ;  but  I  cannot  leave  you  here.  Come  with 
me,**  he  said,  gently  drawing  her  towards  the  stair- 
case. "They  can  manage  without  us  for  a  few 
moments.** 

*'  I  will  see  that  all  is  done,**  said  Egain ;  and 
Rose  aUowed  Major  Faithfull  to  help  her  down  the 
steep  stairs,  for,  in  truth,  she  was  nearly  exhausted. 
All  lus  good  resolutions  were  gone,  as  he  continued 
to  hold  her  hand,  and  almost  to  support  her,  till  they 
reached  the  actual  scene  of  the  fire. 

"Courage,  my  White  Rose,**  he  whispered,  tenderly. 
"  But  you  have  it  You  should  be  a  soldier's  bride. 
Oh,  would  that  you  might  be  mine  !  ** 

These  words  fell  on  dulled  ears,  alive  only  to  what 
concerned  the  safety  of  her  dear  ones ;  but  they 
returned  to  her,  oh,  how  often,  in  after  times  ?  Were 
those  ears  telephones,  that  they  retained  and  re- 
produced the  sweet,  flattering  sentences  when  the 
speaker  was  far  away?  She  did  not  know  what 
they  were,  or  what  they  meant ;  she  only  knew  tliat 
he  was  more  tender  even  than  her  brotlier,  and  that 
his  hand  pressed  hers,  until  she  found  herself  by  her 
mother*s  side.  A  few  moments  assured  her  tliat 
those  she  loved  best  were  safe,  and  that  the  flames 
were  subdued,  though  not  extinguished. 

As  Alfred  Johnnes  descended  the  stairs  Egain's 
voice  once  more  pursued  him. 

"Is  this  Rebecca's  work,  or  is  it  yours,  Alfred 
Johnnes  ?  may  God  forgive  you  ! "  were  the  words  it 
said. 

He  was  angry  and  bewildered ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  scene  of  the  fire  he  looked  about  for 
Jim,  who  was  lamenting  bitterly  over  his  destroyed 
stable  and  coach-house,  and  tliinking  of  Dolly. 

"All  very  well  to  pull  down  a  gate  or  so,**  he 
grumbled,  "but  no  business  at  all  to  do  tliis. 
There  *s  my  little  house  and  my  little  boss  nobody 
knows  where." 

"  But  where  is  Egain  ?  "  shouted  Alfred  Johnnes. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  I  'm  thinking  of  Dolly," 
replied  Jim,  whose  small  private  losses  were  upi>cr- 
most. 

" Dolly *s  safe,  old  Jim.  She's  doiKTi  in  the 
orchard  with  Speckle,  and  the  pigs,  and  the  poultry. 
And  they  are  all  more  obstinate  tlian  you.  I  will 
never  call  you  a  mule  again  as  long  as  I  live," 
shouted  Edwyna,  who  appeared  suddenly,  lier  rosy 
cheeks  looking  ghastly  in  the  flame-light,  and  her 
curls  straightened  by  the  water. 

"  Bless  your  little  heart,  miss,  what  have  you  been 
about  ?  "  cried  Jim,  forgetting  Dolly. 

"  They  *re  all  safe,  old  Jim — every  one  of  them.     I 
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had  to  carry  all  the  little  pigs,  and  Mme  of  the  fowk 
Didn't  yon  hear  what  a  screeehing  they  made?  I 
think  old  Blackey  was  scorched  ;  but,  then,  lo  itm  L 
Have  yon  seen  Kitty?  I  can*t  find  Kitty.  I  m 
afraid  she  ran  away  into  the  bam  when  yoa  belt 
her.     Oh,  you  cruel  old  Jim  1  ** 

Here  Edwyna  burst  into  tears;  and  poor  Jio^ 
forgetting  difierences  of  all  kinds,  put  his  inm 
round  her,  and  began  to  blubber  alsa  AIM 
Johnnes  looked  on,  and  mattered  many  uoataitf 
reflections  on  some  one  who  did  not  appear  to  be 
present 

"  I  say  'tis  going  too  far — ^too  bad — too  modi  of  a 
good  thing.  They — ^you — we — she — Rebecca  il 
have  to — to — ^pay  for  it ! "  blustered  Jun,  ^ 
Edwyna  had  freed  herself  from  his  embrace. 

"Don't  cry,  you  dear  old  Jim,"  she  said.  **Whl 
does  it  matter  if  we  *re  all  safe  ?  There  *8  fatho;  mi 
mother,  and  Llewellen,  and  you,  and  Mally,  al 
Catto,  and  all  the  animals  except  Kitty.  If  <ii|^I 
could  find  Kitty  1 " 

Where  is  Egain  ? "  shouted  Alfred  Johnii« 
Oh,  she  is  safe  indoors.     The  house  has  noika 
hurt,"  replied  Edwyna. 

"  Then  she  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,**  said  JobMk 
just  as  the  corporal   stumped  up  with  a 
question. 

"  I  will  find  her,"  cried  Edwyna,  darting 
the  still  dangerous  yard  to  the  house. 

"  Rascals  !  cowards  I  murderers  1  dastardly 
in  the  dark  ! "  cried  the  corporal.     "Afraid  of  i  iA| 
field,  and  injuring  honest  people.     They  handki 
badly  enoagh,  but  this  is  worse  work  stiU.    Haj 
com,  stolFs  of  life,  destroyed — good  people 
They  deserve  to  starve  wiUi  all  their  familiea*     « 

"  Our  sins  are  sure  to  find  us  out,"  here  Mifc; 
the  vicar,  who  was  passing. 

The  next  moment  Johnnes  and  Jim  were 
alone  together,  surveying  the  mischief  some 
agent  had  wrought,  while  the  vicar  and  iUfirf 
went  offl 

"  I  protest  that  I  know  nothing  of  this  woii^'fl^l 
Johnnes. 

"And  I  protest  the  same.     But  somebo^f 
know,  and  somebody  must  have  given  the 
returned  Jim,  doggedly.     "  To  knock  down  a 
as  is  in  everybody's  way,  or  to  break  up  a 
weir  OS  keeps  tlie  fishes  out  o*  starring  stomaeh 
one  thing  ;  but  to  bum  honest  people*s  propo^i 
put  their  precious  lives,  and  DoUy's  life,  and  aD 
poor  critters'  lives  in  danger,  is  another.    Wkji 
live  stock  might  be  dead  stock — burnt  atock' 
stock,   for    all    you,  or    they — or — or — aBjMt| 
cares." 

Jim  began  to  blubber  again ;  and,  eerttft^ 
Alfred  Johnnes  ever  felt  the  pricka  d  oonscMi' 
was  at  that  moment 

"  Nobody  obeys  ordeia  I  *»  ha  cried.    «m»  ^ 
the  orders  that  Madoc  and  Letty  ahoaM  ba  49*^ 
wonder?     All  Rebecca  meana  is  to 
not  to  abuse." 
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ine  talk.    I  wash  my  hands  of  alf  her 
;  and  111  nerer  meddle  with  nobody's 


So  saying,  Jim   seized    a    bucket  that  he  had 
dropped,  and  hurried  off  to  the  now-dying  flames^ 


again  so  long  as  my  name 's  Jim  Jenkins,  I  leaving  Alfred  Johnnes  to  his  cogitationa. 

{To  be  conHnued.) 


CHRIST'S    WORDS    OF    GOOD    CHEER. 

£Y.  G.  A.  CHADWICK,  D.D.,  PREBENDABY  OF  ABMAOH  CATHEDRAL,  AND  RECTOR  OF  ARMAGH. 

H-IN  TROUBLE, 
le  world  ye  (shall)  hare  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  hare  orercomo  the  world.**— John  xyL  33. 


tndying  this  passage  two  yerbal  criti- 
sms  are  called  for.  The  best  manu- 
ripts  do  not  read,  '^  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
kiony^but  '^ye  haye  tribulation  "actually, 
id  at  this  moment  This  correction 
I  accurately  with  the  context ;  for  their 
only  predicted  "ye  shall  weep  and 
at  went  on  to  say,  further,  "ye  now 
lave  sorrow'*  (ver.  22).  Sorrow  had 
ed  their  hearts. 

in  the  clause,  "I  have  overcome  the 
e  strongest  ^nphasis  belongs  to  the 
"  It  L9,"  said  Luther,  "  as  if  He  wished 
ite  this  I  in  very  laige  letters,  that  ye 

it  with  your  eyes  and  heart"  And 
lat  is  to  be  said  upon  the  passage  will 
ed  to  us  while  we  examine  this  one 
rord. 

a  shallow  and  insufficient  view  of  its 
t  not  entirely  false,  which  would  para- 
with  its  context  thus,  "When  I  am 
6  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world 
se.  But  soon  shall  come  your  turn  for 
;  for  your  sorrow  is  only  that  of  a 
008  child  is  about  to  gladden  her.  Te 
le  again.  Ye  have  tribulation,  indeed, 
Idly  aspect  of  our  affidrs,  for  ye  have 
kt  I  am  about  to  die.  But  be  of  good 
battle  is  not  to  the  strong,  the  triumph 
irorld'a.  I,  who  seem  to  be  defeated, 
iqueror ;  and,  standing  already  in  spirit 

heights  of  victory,  I,  for  whom  ye 
moiiDce   that   I   have    overcome   the 

s  no  doubt  that  our  Lord  toas  thus 
to  the  future  with  so  firm  a  confidence. 
Him,  even  then,  in  heart  and  soul, 
L  For,  in  the  next  chapter.  He  reckons 
mr  has  come  to  crown  Hbn  with  the 
>I7  which  He  has  laid,  for  a  while 
)  18  no  longer  in  the  world 
rank  and  full  dedication  of  His  life  He 
iy  in  spirit  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  bright 
I  rafforing  was  also  visible,  so  that  His 
Tow  eome  I  to  Thea  No  interpreter 
0  see  that  the  present  tenses  in  the 
h  du^pter,  and  the  perfect  tense  in  the 
«  QS^  belong  not  to  a  literal  and  slavish 
\  but  to  that  free  and  divine  insight, 


which  calleth  the  things  that  are  not  yet  as  though 
they  already  were. 

Neither  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  sorrow  of 
the  disciples  at  this  moment  was  at  the  prospect 
of  their  Lord's  removal  So  that  we  must  ac- 
knowledge a  degree  of  fitness  in  the  thought  "Ye 
are,  and  shall  be  saddened  by  the  world's  treat- 
ment of  your  Master,  yet  be  of  good  cheer ;  not 
the  world  shall  prevail  but  I,  and  already  in  spirit 
I  have  overcome." 

Thus,  we  may  find  comfort  in  this  verse  for  all 
troubles  excited  by  the  hostility  of  this  world  to 
Christ 

Slow  is  the  progress  of  our  attempts  on  heathen- 
ism. Many  are  the  dishonours  of  the  Church  at 
home.  Statesmanship,  society,  science,  literature, 
art,  amusement,  are  still  openly  adverse,  or  coldly 
patronising  and  practically  disobedient  to  the 
faith.  More  shameful  still  are  the  inroads  of  the 
world  upon  the  Church  herself,  the  secularity  of 
worshippers,  the  base  expediencies  to  which  holy 
causes  stoop. 

Just  as  far  as  we  have  any  real  love  to  Christ 
we  have  tribulation  for  all  that  dishonours  Him. 
Yet  we  are  of  good  cheer  because  the  ultimate 
victory  is  certain,  nay,  for  the  soul  of  faith  it  is 
made  good  The  kiss  of  the  traitor  and  the  flight 
of  the  eleven,  the  fear  of  Pilate  and  the  scorn  of 
Herod,  the  brutality  of  mobs,  the  blasphemy  of 
thieves,  the  mockery  of  priests,  the  spear  of  the 
soldier,  the  seal  and  the  guard — all  these  in 
principle  and  scope  are  continually  rehearsed 
But  they  are  also  eternally  overcome;  the  victory 
is  Christ's. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  our  Lord,  thioughout 
this  most  sacred  evening,  was  occupied  with  the 
whole  relation  of  His  people  to  the  world  The 
world  hateth  them.  They  are  in  the  world  All 
His  language  proves  that  He  was  thinking  of  the 
entire  future  of  His  people.  And  we  must  there- 
fore extend  our  thought  from  the  grief  which 
weighed  down  their  spirits  at  this  moment  to  all 
the  fiery  trial  that  was  to  try  them. 

IL  We  therefore  observe,  secondly,  that  His 
sufferings  consecrate  ours,  and  His  victory  is  our 
example. 

There  is  a  strange  difference  between  the 
Christian  aspect  of  trial,  and  every  other  philo- 
sophic or  religious  view  of  it     When  we  read 
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that  if  the  dogmatic  system  of  our  faith  is  now 
disproved,  yet  it«  teaching  will  for  ever  influence 
human  consciousness,  and  it«  precious  morality 
will  sumve,  we  may  well  ask,  Whence  will 
1  philosophy  inspire  our  hearts  with  the  noble 
Christian  sentiment  in  suffering?  Becaase  we 
deserve  our  lot,  we  may  still  strive  to  endure  it ; 
but  the  Christian  does  not  bear  merely  because  he 
deserves  to  bear.  Thinking  of  the  body  as  con- 
temptible, we  may  endeavour  to  despise  its  pangs, 
but  the  Christian  does  not  nerve  himself  with 
scorn.  Men  will  always  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
but  how  are  they  to  glory  in  tribulations,  and  to 
count  it  all  joy  when  they  fall  into  manifold 
temptations?  Tlic  soul  is  lifted  to  this  height 
only  by  the  sublime  and  tender  thought  that  God 
made  flesh  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,  and  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  As  the  Cross  itself,  the 
symbol  of  torture  and  ignominy,  was  lifted  to  the 
crown  of  the  liill  Golgotha,  above  the  heads  of 
all,  so  is  all  of  which  the  Ooss  s^waks  to  as — 
shame,  rejection,  agony  and  death — raised  by  the 
same  power  to  be  nearer  heaven  than  anything 
else  on  earth.  Deny  Christ,  and  sorrow  is  none 
the  less  a  dire  necessity,  but  it  is  degraded,  dis- 
anointed,  and  discrowned. 

Moreover,  the  Partaker  of  our  suffering  calls  to 
us  from  the  farther  shore,  that  He  has  crossed  the 
torrent,  and  survives.  It  is  not  **I  also  have 
been  tempted,"  but  "  I  have  overcome." 

Does  this  meaning,  then,  exhaust  the  passage  ? 
Plainly  not.  For  whatever  consolation  it  may 
bring  to  reflect  that  our  Elder  Brother,  true  and 
very  man,  has  conquered  sin  and  death ;  yet  the 
more  weight  we  lay  ujKjn  the  emphatic  pronoun, 
and  the  more  we  remember  who  this  Conqueror 
is,  the  less  will  the  example  comfort  us,  who  are 
so  far  from  the  spotless  purity  and  energetic  per- 
fection of  His  holiness.  St.  Chrysostora  found 
in  this  sajdng  an  evidence,  not  of  Clirist's  like- 
ness to  us,  but  of  His  superiority.  He  writes, 
"  Trust  in  Him  who  saitli,  *  I  have  overcome  the 
world '  .  .  since  the  Lord  of  the  Cliurch,  by 
the  ver}'-  suffering,  overcame,  and  in  the  act  of 
being  crucified  was  saving  us,  and  in  dying  gave 


us  life.  Do  you  recognise  and  hear  Him  who  is 
both  Grod  and  man  ?  For  if  He  were  only  God, 
how  should  He  have  suffered,  been  crucified,  and 
dead  ?  which  things  are  not  of  the  nature  of  Goi 
And  if  He  were  onlij  man,  liow  should  He  hj 
suffering  have  conquered,  and  have  saved  (od 
quickened  us  ?  tchich  Otinr/s  are  above  kumanitp.^ 

This  consciousness,  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  too 
high  for  us,  will  alwaj's  ruin  every  thin  aoi 
rationalistic  effoit  to  make  the  example  of  Jesus 
profitable,  while  ignoring  His  living  influencei 

ILL  We  remark,  therefore,  thirdly,  that  the 
context  claims  for  Christ  a  personal  power,  t 
\'ital  operation  within  the  believer's  heart,  wioA 
balances  and  overweighs  the  destructive  infioeiMl 
of  the  world.  "These  things  have  I  spobl 
unto  you,  that  iri  Me  ye  might  have  peace,  h 
the  icorld  ye  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  goit 
cheer,  I  liave  overcome  the  world." 

To  be  in  the  world  is  not  necessarily  widaed; 
Christ  prayed  not  that  His  Father  would  tab  v 
out  of  the  world.  But  it  is  dangerous.  Ill 
influence  draws  us  downward,  and  the  soul  wiriA 
would  fain  soar  needs  some  force  to  master  th 
gravitation  of  the  earth.  The  most  innocrtk 
occupation,  unchecked,  "will  secularise  the  mini 
as  surely  as  the  most  guilty.  The  purest  rf- 
fections,  we  read,  "will  intrude  into  places  toi 
holy  even  for  them,  until  the  faithful  heart,  is 
its  sacred  indignation,  is  forced,  as  it  were,  to  lafc 
father  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  yw, 
and  its  own  life. 

But  the  world's  ince«i«ant  haunting,  tcxIbj 
power  to  solicit,  suggest,  and  distract,  is  vk 
gKjater  than  the  power  of  our  Sa\iour  to  cah 
and  sustain  the  souL 

He  is  the  Head  of  the  Body.  AVhere  the  terf 
wills,  there  the  body  moves,  and  the  i^Tcath  cr 
the  diadem  is  set  there  to  honour  the  whole  n* 
So  the  body  of  Christ  obeys  Christ,  and  all  iH 
glories  are  bound  about  His  brow. 

His  majesty  might  not  encourage  us,  if  we  W 
only  to  think  of  His  example ;  but  His  rictofT 
over  the  world  becomes  our  firm  assurance  wta 
we  learn  that  from  age  to  age  that  triumpW 
strength  still  animates  and  inspires  His  ChinA 


THE    PvOCK. 
**  Lead  me  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  L*  — Ps.  bd.  2. 


HRIST  JESUS  is  the  Rook 
On  which  the  Church  rclie:s ; 
Its  sacred  mvstcrics 

« 

Her  every  want  supplies. 

Raised  on  its  hei^'ht,  she  leaves 
The  world  beneath  her  feet. 
And  sees  the  hiud  "  far  off," 
Cloudless  and  calm  and  sweet. 


Under  its  pleasant  shade 
She  finds  a  place  of  rest, 
'Where  she  can  wait  and  trust, 
And  learn  that,  God  knows  Ixnt 

Entering  the  wondrons  cleft, 
8hc  ooincth  from  witliin, 
Washed  in  the  precious  blood 
That  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 


COTJSn^  MARGARET. 
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To  earnest  prayers  for  grace 
AnsrwerB  are  pix>inptly  given  ; 
Water,  the  Rock  supplies. 
The  manna,  falLs  from  heaven. 

Words  graven  on  the  Rock 
As  with  an  iron  pen, 


Call  forth  swift  messengers, 
To  seek  and  save  lost  men. 

Oh  happy  Church,  and  blest ! 
God  grant  that  all  may  see 
Thee,  faitliful  to  thy  Lord, 
We,  faithful  unto  thee. 

Canon  Bateman. 


COUSIN    MARGARET. 


BY  L.   C  SILKE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  SHAG  AND  DOLL,"  **  IN  MISCHIEF  AGAIN,"  ETC. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
'ORA*S   first  letter  to  her  mother  contained 
enthusiastic  praises  of   her  cousin,   and 
grateful  accounts  of  all  her  kindness. 

And  meantime  the  child  was  trying  to 
keep  to  her  resolution  to  he  hrave  and 
patient  and  contented,  and  to  do  as  her 
mother  had  said,  think  of  cousin  Margaret 
instead  of  herself.  And  if  she  had  only 
1  how  her  sunny  iace  and  helpful  ways  and 
anal  bursts  of  happy  laughter  cheered  the  other, 
ad  been  accustomed  to  so  many  hours  of  silence 
ilitnde,  she  would  have  felt  more  than  rewarded 
T  efforts  to  be  unselfish.  As  it  was,  Margaret 
her  her  "  little  simbeam,"  and  said  she  would 
le  quite  her  right  hand  in  everything. 
i  day,  about  a  week  or  so  after  Nora's  coming 
igBton,  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  Martha 
)d  in  a  gentleman  and  lady.  The  former  Nora 
used  as  her  kind  travelling  companion,  whilst 
zodnced  the  latter  as  his  sister.  She  had  the 
Eimnk  genial  manners  as  her  brother,  whilst  her 
f  not  so  good-looking,  was  quite  as  open  and 
Jii  as  his.  She  sat  down  by  Margaret's  sofa, 
I  her  brother  had  told  Mr.  Shaw  he  should  hope 
'■  loniething  now  and  then  of  his  little  daughter, 
hoefore  they  had  come  to  ask  permission  to 
her  off  with  them  to  Cawood  for  the  afternoon, 
ang  to  send  her  home  again  before  dark. 
iret  gave  a  smiling  assent  to  the  proposition, 
loim  ran  up-stairs  to  put  on  her  things.  W^hen 
etomed  to  the  room  she  found  Mr.  and  Miss 
)  taming  over  her  cousin's  portfolio  of  sketches, 
ing  and  criticising  in  a  way  which  showed  they 
lovers  of  art  themselves. 

en  Nora  came  back  in  the  evening  she  was 
to  find  her  uncle  out,  that  she  might  have 
iret  all  to  herself.  For  she  had  so  much  to  tell 
xmi  her  doings,  and  she  wanted  to  pour  it  all 
once. 

>  you  have  enjoyed  yourself,  dear  ?  " 
b  yes  !  so  much  !  And  see,  cousin  Mai^ret, 
)lake  has  sent  you  these  beautiful  flowers! 
they  lovely  ?  and  I  am  going  to  arrange  them 
1.  And  whilst  we  were  driving  back  to  Cawood 
rere  talking  about  your  drawings,  and  saying 
jeantifnl  they  were,  and  they  wondered  you 


didn't  send  some  to  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Blake  said 
he  was  sure  they  would  sell,  and  Miss  Blake  said  he 
ought  to  come  and  tidk  to  you  about  it.  Wouldn't 
it  be  nice  if  you  could  sell  some,  and  get  a  lot  of 
money  for  them  !  Then  you  could  have  all  sorts  of 
things  you  have  to  go  without  now.  Oh,  and  Miss 
Blake  said  she  should  come  and  see  if  you  couldn't 
take  a  short  drive  now  and  then ;  for  how  were  you 
to  get  better  if  you  didn't  go  out  in  the  fresh  air  ? 
She  had  a  friend  once  who  met  with  just  the  same 
sort  of  accident,  and  she  got  quite  well  again  in  time. 
So  perhaps  you  will  too,  Cousin  Margaret.  Oh, 
wouldn't  it  be  nice  for  you  to  be  well  again  ! " 

Margaret  could  not  help  kissing  the  dear  little 
upturned  face,  bright  wdth  its  earnest  look  of  hope. 

"  It  would  indeed,  dear,  be  very  delightful  I  But 
I  am  content  to  let  it  be  either  way.  I  have  spent 
many  a  happy  hour  on  this  sofa,  which  I  might  never 
have  had  otherwise  ;  and  I  have  come  to  find  what 
blessed  rest  there  is  in  not  even  having  a  trwA  of 
one's  own.  It  is  bo  much  better  to  give  them  all  up, 
and  just  lie  still  and  accept  what  the  heavenly 
Father  sends,  instead  of  restlessly  trying  to  dictate 
to  Him." 

Nora  was  silent  for  a  moment,  with  a  half-puzzled, 
half-reverent  look  on  her  face,  as  if  a  new  train  of 
thought  had  bcened  opened  to  to  her. 

**  And  is  Cawood  pretty  ?  "  asked  Margaret,  break- 
ing the  pause. 

"  It's  perfectly  lovely ! "  responded  Nora,  enthusiasti- 
cally. I  do  hope  you  will  see  it  some  day  I  There's 
such  a  big  garden,  I  should  never  be  tired  of  playing 
in  it ;  and  there  are  beautiful  woods  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  flowers  everywhere,  and  such  pretty  \'iew8 
out  of  the  windows,  and  no  end  of  pictures  and  books 
and  all  kinds  of  things  you  would  delight  in.  And 
Miss  Blake  was  so  kind  !  I  've  had  such  a  happy  day  ! 
Only  it  would  have  been  happier  still  if  you  had  been 
there  as  well" 

"But  I  am  having  my  share  of  the  enjoyment 
now,  in  hearing  all  you  have  to  tell,  and  in  looking 
at  these  beautiful  flowers." 

Many  a  pleasant  day  after  this  did  Nora  spend  at 
Cawood,  for  Miss  Blake  was  fond  of  children,  and 
loved  to  make  them  haj^y.  And  meantime  between 
herself  and  Margaret  a  warm  friendship  was  spring- 
ing up,  and  it  was  seldom  that  more  than  a  few  days 
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went  by  without  tlie  carriage  from  Cawood  stopping 
at  the  door  of  the  little  house  in  (Jhun'h  Street^ 
either  bringing;  Miss  Hlakc,  who  was  not  unfrcquently 
occonipanied  by  her  brother,  or  else  some  presents  of 
fruit  and  flowers. 

Moreover,  Margarets  health  was  beginning  to 
improTe.  She  had  yielded  at  Icngtli  to  licr  friend's 
entreaties  tliat  she  would  put  herself  into  the  linnds 
of  Dr.  Wliite,  the  most  skilful  medical  man  in  Kings- 
ton, and  try  under  him  a  new  course  of  treatment ; 
and  she  soon  felt  she  was  deriving  lienetit  from  it. 
Great  was  Nora's  joy  the  first  lime  her  cousin  was 
able  to  accompany  her  to  Cawood ;  wliilst  a  quiet 
smile  l>eamed  on  Miss  Blake*s  face  as  she  watched 
tfie  look  of  deep  content  in  Margaret's  eyes,  and  the 
flush  of  pleasure  on  her  cheek. 

But  even  that  day,  full  of  pleasure  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  Nora  tame  in  comparison  with  one  still 
more  eventful  a  few  months  later,  when  tlie  two 
(vousins  had  been  lunching  at  Cawood,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Blake  had  invited  Nora  to  have  a  ramble 
with  him  through  the  woods,  whilst  his  sister  and 
Margaret  quietly  sat  under  the  trees  on  tlie  lawn 
with  their  books  and  work. 

Nora  and  Mr.  Blake  had  become  great  friends  by 
this  time.  She  was  a  special  favourite  of  his,  and  he 
had  altogether  won  her  heart  by  his  unfailing  kind- 
ne«a,  as  weU  as  by  his  evident  appreciation  of  cousin 
Margaret  The  latter  had  often  formed  the  topic  of 
conTersation  during  the  long  country  rambles  tliey 
now  and  then  liad  together  ;  when  the  little  girl  liad 
related  many  of  her  cousin's  sayings  and  doings,  and 
confided  to  him  her  opinion  that  tliere  could  scarcely 
l>e  anyone  in  all  the  world  so  good  and  kind,  except, 
indeed,  her  own  mother. 

This  particular  afternoon  Mr.  Blake  again  artfully 
led  the  conversation  round  to  Margaret. 

"  You  think  she  likes  Cawood  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  she  does  !  She  said  one  day  she  thought 
it  was  the  pleasantest  home  she  had  ever  seen, 
because  it  was  so  pretty  and  so  cheerful.  And  she 
always  looks  happier  after  she  has  been  out  here.'* 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  of  her  making  it  her 
home  altogether  ?  **  said  Mr.  Blake,  witli  a  look  on  his 
face  that  Nora  could  not  make  out 

"  Her  home  altogether  ?  *•  eclioc<l  the  little  girl  in 
aatonishment  at  the  odd  question.  "How  could 
she?" 

"  In  the  simplest  way  possible,"  returned  Mr. 
Blake,  drily  ;  "  by  consenting  to  be  my  wife." 

Nora  stopped  short,  and  turned  a  look  of  such 
utter  amazement  u]x>n  her  companion  that  he  could 
not  iielp  laughing. 

"  Are  you  going  to  ask  her  ?  "  she  said,  abruptly. 

"  I  have  already  done  the  bold  deed,"  he  answered, 
briefly,  "and  she  has  promised,  and  so  the  thing  is 
settled.  And  you  are  to  come  and  live  here  too,  as 
if  you  were  her  sister  ;  an<l  Mr.   Stanford  sliall  come 


as  well  if  he  likes  ;  tlie  house  is  big  enough  for  u 
all,  and  he  can  have  Ids  own  roomB  in  it  Doym. 
like  the  plan,  little  one  ?  " 

Nora's  face  was  crimson  with  excitement  "  It  is 
just  delightful!^  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  how  happy 
cousin  Margaret  will  be  1 " 

As  .soon  as  they  rejoined  the  others^  Nom  flew  to 
her  cousin,  and  lialf  sufibcated  her  by  her  Tehemett 
embraces.  Then  she  was  all  impatience  to  go  bid 
j  anrl  tell  the  news  to  Martha,  whoee  receptiim  of  it 
was  as  hearty  and  delighted  as  even  she  ooaU 
All  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  seemed  to  tmd 
air  ;  and  at  last  sat  down  to  write  to  her  mothvo 
account  of  it  all. 

"  I  am  so  happy,  I  couldn't  rest  till  I  had  tsld  jn 
all  about  it,  mamma  darling,"  she  added,  "  beona  I 
know  it  will  make  you  happy  too  to  hear  of  it   Aad 
cousin  Margaret's  face  is  so  bright^  it  seems  notU^s 
but  smiles,  which  haven't  any  half  sad  look  behiBi 
tliem,  but  are  just  like  sunshine.     If  only  yon  vcr 
here,  dear  mamma,  I  shouldn't  have  a  ainj^  thii^lo 
wish,  but  I  am  going  to  iii'ait  patiently  for  the  \^ 
day  when  I  shall  have  you  again.     And  I  havepka^ 
to  do  meantime,  for  I  want  to  improve  in  every  vqr. 
so  that  you  may  be  pleased  with  me  when  yov 
back." 
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80.  What  excellent  advice  was  given  to  ths  pM|ii 
by  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus  ? 

87.  In  what  order  did  the  tribes  of  Inad 
in  marching  through  tlie  wildemesa  T 

88.  In  what  manner  did  the  tzibes  sf  ImI 
encamp  ? 

89.  St  Paul  speaks  of  TaiBUB  aa  "  no  men  dt^" 
for  wliat  was  this  city  noted  T 

90.  St  Stephen,  in  speaking  of  Moaa%  m^  1i 
which  time  Moses  was  bom,  and  was  ezoeedi^f  ftfcT 
What  does  Josephus  say  upon  thia  snbjeci  T 

91.  In  what  way  were  the  fint-boin  of  lU  ii 
children  of  Israel  redeemed  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OH  PAOB 

75.  The  port  of  Ezion-Geber,  where  king 
kept  a  portion  of  Ids  navy  (1  Kings  ix.  26). 

76.  "  When  I  Ue  down,  I  say.  When  dnUI 
and  the  night  be  gone  ?     I  am  full  of 
fro  unto  the  dawning  of  the  day.    Mj  ileeh  is 
with  worms  and  clods  of  dust ;   my  skin  is 
and  become  loathsome  "  (Job  viL  4,  6). 

77.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat^  for 
sin  God  sent  u]x>n  him  an  incurable  disoHP,  ^ 
also  caused  hb  wives  and  children  to  be  earned  v^ 
captive. 

78.  It  is  called  "the  hmd  of  Shinar"  (Dan.  1 1\ 

79.  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  (Gen.  x.  9, 10}. 
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IT.-EMANCIPATIQX  OF   SLAVES. 

O  Speaks  more  plainly  of  the  spirit  of  |  conditions  of  life.  It  was  alwajs  thought  of  as  nn 
ew  which  works  in  horaaDity  than  the  evil,  a.i  are  sickness  and  death,  and  it  was  always 
hat  for  within  the  limits  of  authentic  I  seen  to  be  capable  of  embitterment  or  of  alleviation, 
«7  was  i^pided  as  one  of  the  necessaiy  |  as  those  are.     Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  it  was 
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sometimes  little  more  than  a  sort  of  a[)iu'eiitioo- 
ship;  for  a  man  coukl  sell  himself  to  an«)Uier,  the 
law  providing  that  suoh  voluntary'  slavery  came 
to  end  every  seven  years.  All  other  slaves  among 
the  Hebrew.s — captives  of  war,  or  those  bouglit 
from  Gentiles — were  set  free  every  lifty  years,  in 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  ^Nfosaic  laws  are  full 
of  provisions  for  the  safety  an<l  wolfai-e  of  the 
slave,  his  succour  if  fugitive,  and  his  redi*ess 
if  wronged,  while  they  also  abound  with  allu- 
sions w^hich  prove  that  he  shared  his  nuistiir's 
household  privileges  and  national  worship,  and 
not  seldom  married  into  his  master's  family.  As 
a  modem  writer  says,  *'  Moses  [under  God]  so 
restricted  slavery,  as  to  destroy  it ;  insteacl  of 
cutting  down  the  poison  tree  he  girdled  it,  and 
left  it  to  die  itself." 

Far  different  was  slavery  among  the  Gi*eeks 
and  Romans.  Thev  ret^arded  the  bondman  not 
aii  a  subject  human  being,  for  whom  they  were 
responsible,  but  as  a  mere  instniment  for  their 
use  or  sport.  The  master  miglit  kill,  nmtilate, 
or  torture  his  slave,  and  force  him  t^  any  moral 
degradation.  He  might  leave  him  to  ])erisli  of 
sickness  or  want.  Slaves  worked  in  chains  ;  and 
any  attempt  to  obtain  freedom  was  punished  by 
crucifixion,  maiming,  or  branding  ;  which,  how- 
ever, were  often  inflicted  for  no  reason  but  the 
will  of  the  master.  Still,  slaves  were  frequently 
set  free.  If  clever,  they  were  often  well  in- 
structed, as  a  means  of  enhancing  their  value  and 
usefulness,  and  a.s  Gibbon  says,  "Almost  every 
profession,  either  liberal  or  mechanical,  might  be 
found  in  the  hoasehold  of  an  opulent  senator." 
/Esop,  the  fabulist,  was  a  slave  in  Greece  ;  and 
Epictetus,  the  great  and  good  philosopher,  was  a 
slave  in  Rome,  where  he  won  the  friendship  of 
emj)erors. 

But  any  system  which  gave  one  human  being 
absolute  right  over  the  life  and  fortune  of  another 
was  radically  contrary  to  the  eternal  laws  of  God. 
Christianity  threw  a  new  light  on  the  relations  of 
men,  and  slavery  gradually  merged  into  the  serf- 
dom of  the  middle  ages,  with  its  rights  and  pri- 
vileges gradually  widening  to  the  freedom  of  the 
present  day.  For  a  long  time  prisonei-s  of  war 
were  sold  as  slaves,  but  the  spirit  of  Christ  was 
at  work,  and  men  offered  their  own  bodies  to 
redeem  their  fellow-creatures  from  captivity.  Such 
stories  are  often  found  in  the  pages  of  early 
Church  history;  and  we  know  that  Eloy,  a 
Frankish  bishop,  the  friend  of  King  Clotaire  I., 
devoted  much  of  his  wealth  to  the  ransom  of 
slaves.  The  Church  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
freedom ;  some  of  the  Irish  clergy  were  even 
accused  of  inciting  slaves  to  run  away,  and  were 
always  ready  to  welcome  to  their  own  rank  slaves 
who  were  fitted  for  it.  While  mercy  thus  amelio- 
rated slavery,  it  presently  banished  it. 

But  it  retired  to  dark  comers,  where  for  long 
Bges  it  seemed  that  mercy  would  never  come. 


Poor  Africa  was  the  last  victim.  For  hund 
of  yoaiN,  amid  t(.'ai*s  and  air^nies  unrecorded 
any  history,  A ral^s  carried  otf  negroes  from  Gui 
In  15iH)  tin.;  l*t>rtnLCUose  began  to  imiH)rt  si 
from  Africa  to  St)uth  America.  Then  other  ' 
tinental  nations  to(»k  up  the  .same  policy;  anc 
John  Hawkins  led  England  herself  into  the 
famous  trattic  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetl 

From  the  first  there  existed  a  public  opi 
hostile  to  it.  The  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as 
are  popularly  called,  Quakers,  set  thenus( 
fimily  against  it,  and  brought  such  powertu 
ttuence  to  work,  that  without  any  law  or  pen 
they  cradicate<l  it  from  amcmg  themselves  in 
than  twentv  years.  It  must  be  remembered 
our  Colonies  were  the  headquarters  of  shivery, 
that  many  of  our  (rhief  colonists  were  Qual 
driven  into  exile  by  religious  persecution. 

C-onspicuous  among  these  Quaker  philani 
]>ists  stands  John  Woolman  of  New  Jersey. 
peaceable  man,  "  studying  to  be  quiet,''  this  : 
ter  became  "his own  busLne«<s"  bvhis  beinji^a* 
to  write  a  will  bequeathing  negroes  :is  profx 
He  relates,  "  As  writing  was  a  profitable  cmj 
and  as  offending  sober  people  was  disagrecabl 
my  inclination,  I  was  straitened  in  my  mind ; 
as  I  looked  to  the  I^rd,  He  inclined  my  hear 
His  testimony,  and  1  told  the  man  that  I  behe 
the  practice  <  >f  continuing  slavery  to  this  pe 
was  not  right,  and  that  I  had  a  scmple  in 
mind  against  doing  writings  of  that  kind 
In  this  case  [  had  a  fresh  confirmation  that  ac 
contrary  to  present  outward  interest,  fnn 
motive  of  Divine  L)ve,  and  in  regard  to  tnith 
righteousness,  opens  the  way  to  a  treasure  be 
than  silver,  and  to  a  friendship  exceeding 
friendship  of  men.''  His  little  sacrifice  had 
fitting  reward  in  an  increased  sensitiveness  to 
existing  evil.  He  could  no  longer  bear  to  tr 
about,  preaching,  a  welcome  guest  in  slave-hol* 
houses. 

AVherever  he  went  he  began  to  bear  his  ti 
mony  to  the  sin  of  slavery.  For  thirteen  year 
walked  from  house  to  house  among  his  breth 
"  his  spirit  covered  with  sorrow  and  heaviness 
account  of  friends  living  in  fatness  on  the  lab 
of  poor  oppressed  negroes,"  In  1773  he  died, 
in  the  following  year  the  Quaker  commimity 
owned  any  member  engaged  in  the  slave-tn 
and  two  years  afterwards,  by  disowning 
member  who  refused  to  emancipate  the  slave 
already  possessed,  they  entirely  purged  the  i 
from  themselves. 

In  1765  a  poor  negro  named  Jonathan  St 
lay  sick  in  London.  He  was  attended  by 
William  Sharp  (grandson  of  Archbishop  Slu 
whose  kindness  impressed  him  as  that  of  a  fr 
of  the  friendless.  When  his  health  was  restc 
and  he  was  claimed  by  his  master,  he  sen 
Mr.  Sharp  to  seek  his  help.  The  doctor's  biol 
Granville  Sharp,  took  up  his  cause. 
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\t  scene  was  at  the  Mansion  House, 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr. 
.  the  negro  confronted  a  certain  ship 
lose  business  it  was  to  convey  Jonathan 
and  to  Jamaica,  to  a  planter  there,  to 
master  had  sold  him. 
d  Mayor,  according  to  subsequent  legal 

and  to  the  final  verdict  of  posterity, 
little  law,  and  very  good  sense  and 
ir  he  decided  that  "the  lad  had  not 
thing,  was  not  guilty  of  any  offence, 
lerefore  at  liberty  to  go  away."  The 
n  forcibly  seized  Jonathan,  whereupon 
charged  him  with  an  assault,  and  the 
hitf  friend  went  away  together. 
law  was  on  the  side  of  the  master,  and 
s  were  presently  instituted  against  Mr. 
ie  consulted  the  best  and  most  sym- 
igal  advLscis,  but  they  could  only  tell 
t)y  all  precedent,  a  slave  coming  from 
indies  to  Great  Britain  did  not  become 
hat  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  at- 
defence.  Granville  Sharp  gave  all  his 
I  the  subject.  He  investigated  English 
those  of  other  nations,  and  he  compiled 
t  "  On  the  injustice  and  dangerous  ten- 
olerating  slavery,  or  even  of  admitting 
laim  to  private  property  in  the  persons 
I  England."  This,  in  manuscript,  was 
out  among  the  legal  profession  for  two 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  law- 
B  other  side  were  intimidated,  and  the 
r  himself  was  fined  for  not  proceeding 
rtion.  And  in  the  year  1772  Granville 
lined  a  decision  from  the  English  judges 
ilave  a^  soon  as  he  sets  his  foot  upon 
tmnd  becomes  free." 
7  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 
r  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Gran- 
y  was  at  its  head,  and  Thomas  Clarkson 
I  its  most  earnest  supporters.  He  had 
ated  for  the  Church,  but  a  prize  essay 
ected  his  attention  to  the  crying  wrong 

he  relinquished  his  chances  of  prefer- 
he  might  the  more  freely  advocate  its 

He  set  himself  to  himt  •ut  evidence 
lelties  and  horrors,  risking  his  life  on 
18,  aRd  visiting  among  low  taverns  and 
tve^taders.  It  was  he  who  furnished 
part  of  the  mass  of  facts  which  William 
»  pat  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 

up-hill  work  with  the  Abolitionists, 
ley  were  supported  by  such  men  as 
Burke  and  the  Prime  Ministers  Fox 
Of  Pitty  Mr.  Clarkson  said  that  he 
dy  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  from  the 
;"  while  of  Charles  Fox  he  relates  that 
en  removed  by  pain  and  sickaess  from 
doa  of  political  subjects,  he  never  forgot 
tmary  caaae,"    On  his  death-bed  Fox 


said,  "  Two  things  I  wish  earnestly  to  see  accom- 
plished, peace  with  Europe,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  But  of  the  two,  I  wish  the 
latter."  The  great  statesman  died  in  1806.  On 
the  25th  March,  1807,  the  first  step  in  the 
work  of  abolition  was  made  by  Lord  Granville's 
ministry  decreeing  that  no  slave  should  be  landed 
in  the  British  colonies  after  1st  March,  1808. 

Still,  the  good  work  was  not  complete.  It 
had  only  commenced.  During  their  agitation 
against  the  slave  trade,  the  Abolitionists  had 
kept  out  of  view  the  subject  of  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  already  in  the  British  dominions.  But 
as  soon  as  the  slave  trade  was  thus  declared 
illegal,  they  formed  a  new  association,  called  the 
"African  Institution,"  and  afterwards  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  Clarkson  continued  his  labours ; 
local  societies  were  formed  everywhere  ;  thousands 
of  people  marked  their  sense  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  system  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  sugar, 
that  being  the  staple  produce  of  the  slave-holding 
communities.  Despite  many  Parliamentary  peti- 
tions and  motions,  little  more  was  done  till  1833, 
when  an  Act  was  i>assed,  decreeing  that  slavery 
should  cease  in  all  British  dominions  after  the 
following  year,  though  the  slaves  were  to  continue 
with  their  owners  as  "  apprenticed  labourers  "  for 
terms  varying  from  four  to  six  years.  A  sum  of 
£20,000,000  was  raised,  and  distributed  ascompeu- 
sation  to  the  slave-owners.  The  term  of  appren- 
ticeship was  subsequently  shortened;  and  by  1838 
there  was  not  a  slave  left  in  any  corner  of  British 
dominions,  except  Mauritius,  which  soon  followed 
the  example  of  the  other  colonies.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  slaves  became  free  men. 

As  Fox  and  Pitt  had  died  just  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
William  Wilberforce  was  called  in  the  ver}'  year 
when  the  suppression  of  slavery  itself  was 
decreed.  "V^Tien  he  was  dying  he  said,  "Thank 
God  that  I  should  have  lived  to  witness  the  day 
when  England  is  willing  to  give  twenty  millions 
sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ! " 

All  the  European  States  also  abolished  the  skive- 
trade,  Portugal  alone  maintaining  it  v.'ithin  certain 
geographical  limits. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence had  resulted  in  severing  the  United 
States  from  Britain  before  the  days  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  so,  though  the  mother-country  thus  put 
from  her  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  all  its  horrors, 
it  remained  with  the  daughter-nation.  American- 
bom  writers  have  maintained  that  no  ancient 
system  of  slavery  could  exceed  the  rigour  and 
cruelty  seen  among  themselves.  The  giant  was 
fighting  fiercely  for  his  last  stronghold  In  the 
Northern  States  there  were  many  men  who  leaned 
towards  abolition,  and  some  who  worked  steadily 
for  it;  and  this  led  the  Southern  or  Slave  States 
to  all  sorts  of  political  intrigue  and  violence,  in 
order  to  retain  the  letgialative  power.    When  new 
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States  were  added  to  the  Union  there  wa-s  gene- 
rally a  fierce  contest  as  to  whctlicr  they  should 
be  free  or  slave-holding;  and,  owing  to  the  vacil- 
lation of  Northern  statesmen,  the  slave  party 
generally  gained  the  day. 

In  1849  a  young  Quaker  named  Kichanl  Dil- 
lingham was  thrown  into  prison  for  helping  cur- 
tain slaves  to  rejoin  other  meml>ers  of  their 
family  who  had  previously  escaped.  He  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  three  years,  Imt 
the  hand  of  (Joil  set  him  free  when  onlv  one  had 
ela[)sed.  Cholera  api>earcd  in  the  prison,  and  the 
young  Quaker  was  at  once  the  devoted  nurse  and 
tiie  unwearied  consoler,  till,  over- worn  by  his 
works  of  mercy,  he  escaped  to  the  land  of  Rest 
and  Freedom. 

"  Thine  was  the  seed-time  :  G(xl  alone 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown  : 
Beyond  our  vision,  weak  an<l  dim, 
The  harvest  time  is  hid  with  Him." 

In  the  year  1800,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  hoiLse  of  a  poor  farmer  descended  from 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  a  child  was  horn  called 
John  Brown.  He  relates  of  himself  that  he 
always  liked  "  the  roughest  and  hardest  play  ;  " 
that  at  twelve  vears  of  atje  he  was  often  tnisted 
miles  from  home  in  charge  of  companies  of 
cattle,  and  that  he  "  should  have  thought  his 
chai-acter  much  injured  had  he  required  help." 
Wlien  he  was  cjuite  a  boy  his  attention  was 
dire^.ted  by  a  slight  circumstance  to  the  unjast 
position  of  slaves.  He  visited  a  family  where 
there  was  a  slave  lad  who  showed  himself 
very  friendly  to  John.  x\nd  John  noticed  that 
while  he  was  praised  and  petted  for  any  little 
excellence,  this  poor  black  boy,  whom  he  felt 
to  be  (piite  his  ecjual,  was  scolded,  badly  clothed 
and  fed,  and  often  cnielly  beaten.  He  says  he 
began  to  ask  himself,  **  Is  ni;t  God  the  father  of 
the  African  also]" 

About  the  year  1839  he  gave  himself  wholly 
to  the  work  of  emancipation.  From  that  period 
he  engaged  in  no  commercial  enter|mse  which 
could  not,  on  short  notice,  be  easily  and  honour- 
ably wound  uj).  While  the  contest  between  the 
slave  party  and  the  abolitionists  was  waging  over 
the  State  of  Kansas,  John  Brown's  eldest  sons 
settled  there,  and  suffered  cruelly  from  the 
brutalities  of  the  "border  ruffians,"  as  the  hire- 
lings of  the  slave  party  were  called.  Even  the 
lives  of  their  wives  were  in  danger.  Whenever 
the  two  parties  were  in  oj)en  combat,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  camps  was  remarkable.  In  the 
one  murder,  rapine,  and  drunkenness  reigned  su- 
preme ;  while  in  the  other,  John  Brown,  who  had 
hiiaself  taken  its  lead,  permitted  no  profane  lan- 
guage or  immoral  practice,  had  daily  prayers,  and 
asked  God^s  blessing  on  every  meat  Six  sons 
•were  with  him  in  this  struggle.  Two  were  taken 
prisonera,  and  treated  so  cruelly  that  they  never 


])erfectly  recovered  ;  another    was   treacherously 
muniered. 

John  Brown  went  north,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
freed«)m  in  Kansas.  His  visit  disappointed  him. 
He  found  most  people  content  with  .nentiment, 
while  ho  wanted  action  ;  and  the  peace  principles 
of  the  slaves'  true  fnends,  the  Quakers,  held  them 
ahxif  from  any  plans  which  savoured  of  f»>rce. 
From  this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  a 
scheme  for  making  a  place  called  Hari>er\s  Feny, 
in  Virginia,  the  start ing-jxunt  f(»r  a  great  emanci- 
pation t)f  slaves ;  but,  among  all  his  wider  plans, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  helping  indi\idual  fugi- 
tives who  crossed  his  path. 

Aided  by  his  own  sons,  and  some  twenty  f^\ 
thirty  others — "  men  of  principle,"  as  liLs  daughter 
afterwards  described  them — he  seized  the  arsenal 
of  Har^KHr's  Ferry,  and  made  its  chief  inhabitants 
prisoners,  intending  to  hold  each  lis  hostage  for 
the  freedom  of  a  netn*o  man.     His  lenienov  in 
separating   these    prisoners    fnnn    their   fiunilie-s 
caused  delay,  which  ruined   his  plan.      Tnx^jw 
came  up,  and  surrounded  his  little  i>arty ;  Ix'th 
his   sons    were    killed,    and    others   of  his  mer. 
were  jmt  to  death  with  circumstances  of  ai>i«aJ- 
lini'    ferocitv.       He    and    the   re-st    were   taken 
j)risoners. 

He  lay  in  j)rison  from  the  middle  of  October 
till  December,  1859.  He  never  swen'ed  from 
the  lK)ldest  avowal  of  his  principles.  On  the  2nd 
of  December  he  was  led  out  and  hanged  Aa 
he  went  to  the  scaffold  he  stopi>ed,  and  kissed  a 
negro  child.  Its  mother  Idessed  him  ;  he  needed 
no  better  benediction.  One  of  his  gaolers  said 
to  him,  "  You  are  more  cheerful  than  I  am. 
*'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  1  ought  to  be."  "  You  are  a 
game  man,"  re])lied  the  gaoler.  "  Yes,"  he  an- 
swered, *'  1  was  so  trained  up  :  it  was  one  of  the 
lessons  of  my  mother."  Thus  he  died.  He  left 
a  Bible  to  each  of  his  children  and  grandchildren 
as  his  parting  gift ;  and  he  comforted  them,  sayingt 
**  Our  seeming  disaster  will  ultimately  result  in 
the  most  glorious  succe^ss,"  and  exliorting  theio 
*'  to  be  faithful  unto  death  :  from  the  exerci^^of 
habitual  love  to  man,  it  cannot  be  very  hard  to 
love  his  Maker." 

In  the  following  year,  1860,  for  the  first  tim^ 
in  American  history,  a  President  of  strong  ^ 
litionist  views  was  elected.  Tliat  was  Abraham* 
Lincoln.  As  a  conse<juence  of  this,  the  sl*^ 
States  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  the  gr<*' 
American  war  broke  out.  On  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 18G2,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  tl* 
United  States  was  officially  announced.  But  th* 
war  went  on  with  varying  fortunes  till  April,  1^ 
when  the  South  was  finaUy  vanquished  by  the  vas- 
render  of  its  last  army  to  General  Grant  A  fc^ 
days  after,  in  the  very  hour  of  his  triumph,  Pir^s- 
dent  Lincoln  was  assassinated  in  a  theatre  at  Wasl^  , 
ington — an  incident  which  has  made  the  figurt  w 
the  quaint,  humorous,  and  kindly  Yankee  one  ^ 
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nt  tragic  in  modern  liistoiy.  Thne  fell  ibe 
aityr  of  American  olavery. 
t  negmeB  were  not  admitted  to  perfectlj 
ri^ta  with  Hie  whites  until  1870.  Since 
bo  work  of  prepress  among  them  has  gone 
il^  forward.  There  are  many  flouri^iing 
I  and  institutes  for  their  educatioD,  and 
an  shown  themseWeB  capable  of  receiving 
i  bIbo  of  much  industry  and  enterprise. 
sir  aid  and  encouragement  the  Freedmen's 
na  were  organised  in  1872,  one  of  its 
I  being  to  train  emancipated  Blaves  as 
laries  to  their  brethren  in  Af  lica. 
mnat  not  fancy  that  the  work  of  the  Anti- 
r  Society  is  now  complete.  Christian 
<  have  abolished  slavery,  but  it  still  exists 
Hahomedans,  and  miserable  Africans  are 
Inapped  for  their  use.     And  even  among 


Christifln  nations  the  old  evil  is  likely  to  crop  up^ 
slightly  modified,  and  under  a  new  name,  lie 
hinng  of  so-called  "  free  labour  "  from  people  who 
do  not  understand  a  word  of  their  hirer's  lan- 
guage needs  to  be  carefully  watched.  Qreat 
cruelties  have  been  practised  in  enticing  or 
coercing  South  Sea  Islanders  for  labour  in  Aus- 
tralia or  Fiji,  and  our  missionaries,  like  the  good 
^  Bishop  Pfttteson,  go  in  danger  of  their  lives 
I  through  the  treachery  and  ferocity  of  other  white 

The  spirit  of  a  great  evil,  like  slavery,  which 
has  cursed  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  bis- 
:  tory,  can  be  only  entirely  eradicated  by  the  men 
'  of  each  generation  doing  their  part,  aa  circum- 
stances arise,  "  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  tlmt  are 
bound." 
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Br  ASHE  BEALE,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PENNANT  FAMILY." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AFTER   THE   FIRE. 

t^UAT  is  eidtement!  Nervons 
energy,  says  one ;  mental 
strain,  another ;  a  rousing, 
a  Btining  np,  a  colling  into 
action,  the  dicticinaty.  The 
inmates  of  Llynhofod  ex- 
emplified all  these  explana- 
tions, but  none  so  fully  as 
Fgi^i"!  Excitement  had,  literally,  roused 
'Y  li^r  into  action.  Not  only  did  she  main- 
tain the  poet  vacated  by  Roae  until  the 
necesnity  of  so  doing  ceased  ;  but  she 
afterwards  superintended  there-makingof 
J  the  beds,  when  Major  Faithfull  declared 
actual  danger  to  be  over.  To  her  the  fire  was 
(or  it  gave,  as  sudden  panics  have  been  known 
Hmilar  cases,  the  impulse  needed  to  complete 
nation  from  nenons  depression  to  nervons  ex- 
.  We  know  as  little  about  the  nerves  as  we  do 
aauy  other  hidden  powers,  but  Uiis  we  du 
that  tbe  joint  mental  and  physical  force 
If  that  name,  exists  in  every  human  being. 
Jcd  ^ain,  however,  on  this  occasioD,  it  dis- 
tr.  Herryn,  who  was  tbe  least  capable  of 
exertion  of  the  household,  when,  on  the 
g  day,  they  had  to  look  matters  in  the  face. 
m  not  so  mnch  the  loss  of  his  property  that 
n — though  that  was  almost  snfBcient  to  min 
ftlh  no  capital  to  replace  it — as  the  fact  that 
■di  and  nej^bmin  had  tamed  against  him. 
no  linger  knew  who  was  tus  friend  or  who 
7 ;  and  being  oonsdons  that  he  had  willingly 
BO  man  but  himself,  he  was  aggrieved  that 
V  save  hnaad^  ahonld  do  him  a»  m  torn. 


Naturally  an  unsospicio 


1,  he  suddenly  became 
suspicions  ;  and  his  wife  and  children  saw,  with  pain, 
that  he  had  aged  more  in  that  one  night  of  temr 
than  in  all  bis  previous  yeats.  Still,  as  the  vicar 
and  every  one  about  him  told  him,  it  might  have 
;  been  so  much  worse,  that  he  ought  to  be  thankfnl 
for  deliverance  from  total  ruin,  or  even  from  some 
more  awful  calamity.  But  it  is  no  good  to  preach  ta 
an  overturned  mind,  and  this  Mrs.  Mcrvyn  had  the 
sense  to  perceive. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Wynne  is  the  greatest  sufferer 
after  all ;  and  he  is  so  nervons  that  he  will  expect 
the  next  incendiary  at  Manoisant,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"  At  aoy  rate  he  will  have  to  rebuild  the  old 
bams  that  would  never  have  been  burnt  at  all  if  he 
had  done  it  when  I  first  took  the  lease,"  replied 
Mervyn,  consoled  at  the  remembiauce  that  he  was 
not  the  only  loser.  "  If  Philipps  Wynne  hadnt 
blustered  like  an  angry  bull,  and  made  a  parade  of 
us  specials,  and  if  IJewellen  hadnt  been  tom-fool 
enough  to  want  a  red  coat,  and  if " 

"  I  think,  dear  hither,  we  should  have  been  burnt 
out  of  house  and  home  but  for  Uewellen  and  the 
red-coats,"  Rose  took  courage  to  remark. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  go  to  Manorsant  that  day ; 
indeed,  she  would  scarcely  have  found  strength  for 
the  walk. 

"  As  it  is,  we  must  leave  the  place,  for  I  don't  see 
how  we  are  to  get  through  even  the  winter  hercv' 
grumbled  Mervyu.  "  No  fodder,  either  for  onreelvn 
or  the  cattle,  and  no  money  to  tniy  it.  I  hope  the 
rascals  will  be  Immght  to  justice.  1  wish  FhilippB 
Wynne  would  come  and  see  after  it.  He  has  pluck 
if  be  has  nothing  else." 

Not  only  did  Philipps  Wynne  arrive,  but  the  old 
sqniie  also  j  and  perhaps  this  effort  on  tbe  part  of 
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the  latter  did  Mcrvyn  more  good  than  anything  else. 
Mr.  Wynne  found  him  seated  despondent  over  his 
dining-room  fire,  his  wife  discreetly  trying  to  rc- 
na^are  him ;  and  when  he  was  duly  ensconced 
opposite  him,  and  began  to  rub  his  hands  nervously 
over  the  fire,  and  to  speak  in  a  tone  but  slightly 
above  a  whisper,  Mervyn  felt  almost  ready  for  a 
joke. 

"  We  must  be  determined  in  one  thing,  Mr.  Wynne. 
The  out-houscri  must  be  rebuilt,  even  if  we  have 
nothing  to  put  in  them.  I  am  a  ruined  man,  but 
another  tenant  may  be  better  oif,  and  will  want 
better  appliances." 

"  My  dear  MervjTi — my  good  friend — pray  do  not 
speak  so  despondently.  I  promise  to  rebuild  when — 
wlien  it  is  safe ;  but  I  dare-say  Philipps  will  see  to 
that ;  and  if  a  few  hundred  will  be  of  service  as  a 
loan,  or  in  any  way  you  like,  pray  make  me  your 
banker.  We  could  not  see  another  put  in  your  place. 
Besides,  your  charming  daughter  is  a  necessity  to 
us  now.  The  children  canuot  do  'N^'ithout  her,  and  I 
hope  you  will  kindly  consent  to  her  being  witli  us 
entirely  during  the  winter  months.  Indeed,  ^nth 
Eebecca,  and  ho  forth,  her  walks  are  not  safe — she 
would  more  than  repay  any  little  advance '* 

The  squire's  long  speech  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  his  son  and  Rose,  who  had  been  together 
surveying  the  dilapidated  out-buildings. 

**  I  must  ask  you  to  come  out,  Mr.  Mervyn,*'  said 
Philipps  Wynne.  "  We  can  do  nothing  without  you. 
Father,  I  wish  you  would  come  too.  We  really  must 
consult  about  this  atrocious  outrage.  I  believe  your 
men  know  more  about  it  tlian  they  choose  to  tell, 
Mervyn  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  they  do.  I  believe  everybody  knoii^'s 
all  about  it  if  they  were  honest  enough  to  confess." 

Mr.  Wynne  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  son  to 
accompany  him  and  Mer\'>ni  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
The  ladies  went  also.  It  was,  indeed,  a  dreary 
prospect.  Wiere,  only  the  previous  day,  labourers 
had  been  cheerfully  at  work,  nothing  but  roofless 
walls,  burnt  posts  and  rafters,  and  pools  of  dirty 
water,  were  to  be  seen.  Against  the  wash-house 
stood  the  huldcr  on  which  Llewellen  had  placed 
himself ;  and  inside  that  building,  happily  saved,  the 
blankets  and  coverlets  that  Major  Faithfull  liad 
employed  weit?  under  process  of  rcWval — if,  indeed, 
they  were  not  too  far  gone  to  be  revived. 

Under  tlie  generalship  of  Philipps  Wynne,  the 
party  examined  all  the  premises,  and  they  had  rather 
an  extensive  following ;  for  little  groups  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  standing  about, 
loitered  after  them  at  a  respectful  distance  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say.  Certainly,  if  they  belonged 
to  Rebecca,  they,  like  listeners  in  general,  heard  no 
good  of  themselves ;  for  Plulipps  Wynne  gave  out 
lua  opinions  with  stentorian  force,  and  Merv>'n,  thus 
encouraged,  enunciated  his  with  tolerable  animation. 

"It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  the  perpetrators  of 
this  outrage  don't  swing  for  it ;  or,  at  any  rate,  are 
transported  for  life,"  exclaimed  the  one. 


"  They  richly  deserve  it,"  said  the  other,  ffMua^ 
angrily  round. 

"  Not  so  loud,  Philipps,  I  entreat ;  be  cahn.  Yn 
will  only  irritate  if  it  comes  to  their  ean^"  whii^ 
old  Mr.  Wynne. 

The  result  of  the  inspection  was,  howerer,  Mlii> 
factory  to  Mervyn,  for  Philippe  Wynne  proniHl 
that  workmen  should  come  at  once  to  repiirik 
damage,  if  he  sent  for  them  to  Timbnctoo. 

"How  funny!  I  wish  you  would l"  ezduni 
Edwyna,  who  had  suddenly  joined  them  iritk  k 
lost  Kitty  in  her  apron.  "Then  we  should m At 
difference  between  the  real  blackamoore  and  BekM^ 
who  is  only  painted.  I  picked  up  a  mask  hut  ^j^  I 
when  I  was  hunting  up  the  poultry,  and  that  iiM{ 
ornamented  with  red." 

"  \Vhere  is  it  ?  What  did  yon  do  with  H'.'M 
Philipps  Wynne,  eagerly. 

"  I  know.  I  hid  it,"  replied  Edwyna,  numiigd] 
to  the  orchard,  and  soon  returning  with  a  black  nik 

"  Pray  let  us  go   back  to  the  house,"  said  3fc 
Wynne,  almost  as  much  terrified  at  sight  d  Aij 
mask  as  he  would  have  been  at  the  actual  B«beM 

But  Philipps  secured  it^  in  the  full  intentiiii 
hunting  out  the  shop  where  it  was  purchased, 
thereby  discovering  its  owner. 

"  Suppose  it  was  bought  at  Timbnctoo  ?" 
dauntless  Edwyna. 

"  Then  we  will  go  there  for  our  search," 
Philipps  W>*nne. 

"  Silly  Shanno  was  the  first  to  arouse  ns. 
she  knows  who  did  it,"  suggested  Rose. 

Philipps  Wynne  seized   the  idea ;   and  tfa^  i 
went  along  the  lake  to  Castell  Llyn.     WUb' 
doing  they  passed  beneath  Penllyn,  and  Roae 
out  some  figures  visible  on  its  summit 
not  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  it  iq^peini' 
at  that  moment,  and  Philippe  Wynne  re9obil| 
apprise  Major  Faithfull  of  it     As  the  ooontiy] 
had  not  dared  to  follow  them  to  the  lake,  tky^ 
able  to  speak  unreservedly.    The  visit  to  Silly  I 
had    been    anticipated.      When   they  reachtd 
castellated  abode  they  heard  voices  within.  Ai^ 
evidently  engaged  with  some  person  or  penoM^^ 
had  been  before  them  ;  and  the  probability  va 
they  were  followers  of  Rebecca,  who  had  ctf  ^ 
discover  how  much  she  knew. 

"I  think  Rose  had  better  go  in  alone,' 
Mrs.  Mervyn.      "Every  one  knows  that  ^^\ 
constant  visitor,  and  will  not  snspect  her.  Wi( 
stand  aside  until  she  sees  who  is  there." 

"  My  dear  young  lady — I  entreat  you  - 
the  elder  Mr.  Wynne,  as  Roee  knocked  at  thii 
but  Philipps  W}nine  drew  lus  father  $Mtjtf^* 
but  she  retired  behind  the  nearest  bnttiessL 

Rose  did  not  await  penmsaion,  but  tatti*' 
strange  room,  as  she  "waa  aocnstomed  ti  d% 
expectedly.     She  was  as  much  mupriaed  i 
at  finding  tluit  Slianno's  gneats  wore  VmJk 
and  Llewellen.    The  hitter  had  wofigadd  ^^ 
mad  woman  might  know  more  aboot  tketfv  ' 
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a  ber  terror,  she  had  discovered,  and 

by  a  long  circuit  to  Castell  Llyn,  in 
her.  They  had  made  nothing  of  her 
preeting  of  the  Major  and  Rose  was 
t.  He  remembered  but  too  well  the 
spoken,  and  he  heartily  wished  them 
exciting  event  will  sometimes  force 
be  expression  of  a  feeling,  whether 
cansitory,  that  in  a  calm  moment  he 
trained.  Major  Faithful!  knew  this  ; 
missed  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
er  through  the  house  only  a  few  hours 
Kt  still  seemed  to  thrill  through  her 
8.  But  she  gave  no  sign  of  missing 
ed  and  returned  her  brother's  warm 
L  by  his  side  at  a  distance  from  Major 
said,  with  her  usual  graceful  dignity, 
ad  mother,  and  the  Mr.  Wynnes,  are 

shall  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
or  all  your  kindness." 

that  her  words  were  as  cold  as  his 
'  were  not.  As  he  looked  at  her,  and 
sp  glance  of  her  expressive  eyes,  he 

had  never  before  heard  from  female 
)  that  had  produced  such  an  effect  on 
lort  one.  The  delicate  reser\'e  that 
allusion,  however  slight,  to  what  had 

and  the  unaffected  modesty  of  that 
dnoun,  we,  touched  him  more  than  the 
ratitude  would  have  done.  Who  shall 
len  the  chords  of  love  are  strengthened? 
I  in  the  pluraL 

dl  most  thankful  to  be  of  help.  Miss 
;  for  this  poor   woman    you    might, 
liscovered  the  mischief  too  late." 
lent  Shannons  parrot  perched  on  Rose*s 

bis  usual  cry  of  "Kose,  kiss  pretty 
be  awkward  restraint  was  at  an  end. 
bow  much  the  Major  envied  the  rude, 
be  sweet  young  girl  turned  her  head 
[  offered  her  lips  fearlessly  to  its  bill, 
iT,    Silly  Shanno  began  to  dance  with 

Llewellen  went  out  to  call  in  the 
ids  from  their  liiding-place.  Major 
1  no  longer  resist  the  temptation  to 
>,  and  with  the  words,  "Take  care, 
ike  care  ! "  on  his  lips,  made  her  heart 
i  by  stri\'ing  to  stroke  the  green  and 
^  of  the  parrot. 

nipped  at  him ;   and.  Rose,  in  turn, 
alarm,  **  Take  care.  Major  Faithfull  1 

L  Polly  between  them,  and  Silly  Shanno 
.  them,  they  were  found  by  the  party 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

kHDKEBCHIEF  MARKED  "A.  J.'* 

haimo  and  her  parrot  were  scared  at 
id  to  grand  and  numerous  a  company. 


The  one  ceased  dancing,  and  retired,  finger  on  lipe, 
into  one  comer  of  her  quaint  abode ;  the  other  flew, 
screaming  lustily,  to  her  cage  in  another.  Thus,  the 
major  and  Roee  were  left  standing  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Of  course,  all  who  entered  re* 
marked  it,  especially  Mrs.  Mervyn. 

"  So,  good  Shanno,  you  found  out  the  fire.  Tell 
us  who  lighted  it  and  1 11  give  you  a  shilling,"  began 
Philipps  Wynne,  going  towards  the  poor  soul  ivith 
the  coin  on  his  palm. 

Silly  Shanno  was  *cute  enough  to  seize  it  at  uu 
awares,  and  there  was  an  involuntary  laugh  at 
Philipps  Wynne's  expense.  She  joined  in  it,  and  so 
did  PoUy,  and  the  cachinnation  was  not  melodious. 
But  never  a  word  could  the  resolute  justice  of  the 
peace  get  out  of  her.  She  had  secured  his  shilling, 
and  was  satisfied. 

"You  are  more  rogue  than  fool,  aren*t  you, 
Shanno  ?  "  said  Mervyn,  which  she  took  for  a  com- 
pliment, and  nodded  a  pleased  assent.  **  Better  let 
Llewellen  and  Rose  manage  her.  They  know  her 
best,"  he  added,  aside. 

"  She  will  do  most  of  all  for  me,  father,"  cried  £d- 
i^vyna  ;  and  the  three  young  people  surrounded  the 
cautiously  obstinate,  yet  wholly  crazed,  creature, 
while  Philipps  retired  into  the  shade,  and  the  rest 
remained  at  a  distance. 

"  What  a  fine  handkerchief  you  have  round  your 
neck,  Shanno  1 "  said  Llewellen,  pointing  to  a  many- 
coloured  silk  pocket-handkerchief  that  must  have 
belonged  to  a  man  of  some  sort  of  position.  "  Where 
did  you  get  it  ?  " 

She  took  it  off,  and  displayed  it  with  some  pride, 
while  Llewellen  glanced  at  some  initials  in  the 
comer. 

"  A.  J.,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  that  stands  for 
Alfred  Johnnes  ! " 

"  Probably  Mrs.  Johnnes  gave  it  to  her,"  suggested 
Rose. 

"  The  old  lady  is  not  so  generous,"  laughed  Ed- 
>vjTia,  "  Why,  this  is  one  of  Mr.  Alfred's  very  best 
church-going  handkerchiefs.  I  have  seen  them  often 
hanging  elegantly  out  of  his  pocket" 

"  When  you  ought  to  have  been  better  engaged," 
said  her  mother,  severely. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this,  Shanno  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  stole  it,"  said  Llewellen,  gravely,  who  knew  best 
the  moods  of  the  mad  woman,  and  had  most  in- 
fluence with  her. 

"  I — I  found  it  in  the  fire,  when  I  saw  the  flames 
— ^there  by  the  lake — last  night,"  she  cried,  cowering 
beneath  the  young  man's  eyes,  and  speaking  with 
more  apparent  memory  than  usual 

"Last  night,  when  you  saved  us  aU  from  being 
bnmt,  dear  Shanno,"  said  Roee,  laying  her  hand 
caressingly  on  her  shoulder,  "  try  to  remember  if  you 
saw  any  one  about  the  lake,  or  Llynhafod,  before  the 
fire  began." 

She  pressed  her  hand  on  her  brow ;  then,  fringing 
up  like  an  acrobat,  broke  through  her  young  friends, 
and  danced  out  of  her  house,  screaming  oat  ex* 
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citedly — "Out  here,  Peters,  (rlynglajs,  JoLnncs, 
Cvlyugl^,  Jim,  Llynbofod.  There  tliey  were — talk, 
talk,  talk,  all  about  Penll>ii.  Up  above,  to-night, 
to-inorrow — light  up  the  beacon,  frighten  tlie  tujuire, 
burn  the  gates.  I  pick  Jolinnos,  GlyngKis*,  pocket. 
There  she  is,  Llewellen  hack;  Silly  Sliauno  do  it  no 
more." 

She  wave<l  the  handkerchief  towards  Llewellen, 
wlio  had  followed  her  quickly,  and  luul  heard  what 
kIic  8aid,  so  also  had  his  sisters.  Falling  on  her 
knees,  with  a  supplicating  though  theatrical  air,  she 
presented  tlie  handerkerchief  to  Llewellen,  tlien 
rising  as  suddenly,  cried,  with  a  cunning  look  out 
of  her  wild  eyes,  "Xow  give  Silly  Shauno  a 
shilling." 

"  Not  when  Silly  Shanno  steals,"  replied  Llewellen, 
upon  which  she  threw  btick  her  scarlet  ch)ak,  and 
glanced  at  tlie  party  just  emerging  from  her  dwelling, 
of  whom  Philipps  Wynne  was  first 

"  Save  Silly  Shanno.  Don't  let  him  put  me  in 
gaol  !  "  she  cried,  in  sudden  terror,  pointing  her  finger 
at  him.  "  White  Rose,  don't  lot  them  shut  me  up  in 
an  asylum  ! " 

*'  No,  no  ;  we  will  take  care  of  you.  No  one  shall 
shut  you  up,"  cried  the  brother  and  sister  simul- 
taneously, upon  wliich  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
Iie'ld  up  the  sliilling  to  Philipps  Wynne,  and  instantly 
disapfieared  down  her  favourite  path  into  the  wood. 

A  general  consultation  ensued.  The  three  names 
she  had  mentioned  airected  the  party  variously.  They 
knew  not  whetlier  she  were  sane  enough  to  be  credited, 
but  tliere  at  least  was  the  handkerchief,  with  the 
initials  "  A.  J.,**  come  by  it  how  she  miglit. 

"  She  has  always  a  spite  against  Jim,"  said  loyal 
Edwyna. 

"  Peters,  GlynglAs,  is  a  sly  fellow  ;  and  I  've  no 
o][iinion  of  Johnnes,"  said  Philipps  Wynne. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  would  set  fire  to  my  house," 
said  Mcrvyn,  glancing  at  Kose,  who  wa.s  tlunking  of 
the  threat  of  liebecca. 

Llewellen  meanwliile  was  talking  aside  to  Major 
Faithfull,  and  both  were  looking  up  at  the  top  of 
Peidlyn,  where  two  figures  were  visible.  As  to  poor 
Mr.  Wynne,  he  was  literally  nliaking  in  his  shoes, 
and  entreating  Mrs.  Mervyn  **  to  be  so  very  kind  as 
to  return  to  the  house  with  him."  SIic  was  glad  of 
the  excuse  to  witlidraw  Kose  from  wliat  she  con- 
si<lered  dangerous  quarters,  so  beckoning  to  her  and 
Edwyna,  one  quartette  went  towards  Lynhafod,  the 
other  remained  behind. 

Tliat  night  the  wearie<l  and  disheartened  family  of 
the  Lake  Farm  retired  early.  Men  were  placeil 
about  the  house  to  watch  in  case  of  further  outrage, 
and  one  of  the  voluntary  sentinels  was  the  corporal, 
wlio  said  that  an  honest  man  with  one  leg  was  bet- 
ter than  a  dishonest  man  with  two.  Lctty  had  been 
there  all  day,  having  remained,  after  the  lire  was 
over,  to  see  Egain,  and  to  be  of  what  service  she 
might.  She  Imd  found  work  enough  at  the  wash- 
tub,  where  the  griNiy  blankets  had  called  forth  many 
a  reproachful  epithet.     Thus,  the  trio  from  the  disi- 


mantled  gate-house  passed  the  night  in  and  about  the 
dilapidated  farmstead.  Egaxn  was  thankful  for  the 
presence  of  her  mother,  for  she  had  in  some  sort  col- 
lapsed when  the  strain  of  excitement  slackened,  and 
she  was,  naturally,  less  an  object  of  attention  than 
before,  when  all  were  occupied  nvith  the  fire,  iti 
cause  and  effects. 

All  the  inmates  of  Ll>'nhafod  were  at  rest,  if  dm 
asleep,  when  suddenly  the  huge  beacon-fire  flmed  np 
heavenward  from  the  top  of  Penllyn.  It  had  bm 
the  general  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  farther 
demonstration  in  that  neiglibourhood  for  loiiie  tine 
to  come,  and  in  all  probability  Rebecca  knew  tins 
through  her  emissaries,  who  were  eveiywbenL  She 
was,  however,  taken  by  her  own  cnrftineM  wit- 
man(BU\Ted,  in  short,  so  far  as  preparataon  wm  ea- 
cemed. 

Tliis  was  in  part  due  to  Llewellen,  wlit  hNl 
followed  with  the  keen  scent  of  a  bom  taUia  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection  and  the  tactka  ol  ik  ii- 
surgcnts.  Knowing  his  countxymen  well,  he  hai  n* 
derstood  sundrj*  hints  tJiat  he  had  heard  from  tiaeie 
time  drop  amongst  them,  and  now  tamed  thai  t» 
account.  He  had  been  cantioosly  reeoBaotavf 
about  INinllyn  ever  since  nightfall,  and  bad  giiM 
Major  Faithfull  and  his  troops,  together  with  A  anil 
detachment  of  infantry",  up  the  monntain  Iqr  A  mi 
which  he  wisely  considered  too  well-known  for  lb- 
becca  s  purposes,  until  they  reached  a  eQit  of  phtat 
which  lay  beneath  the  old  encampment,  and  vheM 
they  could  charge  Rebecca  if  she  appeared.  Tk; 
had  previously  made  a  feint  of  going  ebewheif^w 
as  to  mystify  her  as  she  mystified  them. 

The  upshot  of  all  these  connter-manoravrei  w 
that  the  military,  both  cavalry  and  infantiy,  voe 
prepared  in  case  the  rebels  Bhonld  ■MfinMf  <■ 
Penll}ni.  The  fosse  that  snrroonded  the  eonuit  if 
the  hill  proved  a  fine  hiding-place  for  the  infuCrr, 
while  the  cavalry  were  concealed  behind  the  flfl^ 
works  of  their  warlike  ancestore  of  the  timei  ^ 
Caractacus  and  Boadicea.  Llewellen  wiahed  he  hai 
been  living  in  their  days  to  have  defended  hiscouUy 
from  invading  Romans,  rather  than  in  his  own  ifay 
to  aid  in  suppressing  an  agrarian  dietorhanoe  cf  his 
country-people.  But  he  thought,  "  There's  a  pd 
time  coming/*  by  which  he  meant  that  he  woaUjrt 
be  engaged  in  the  horrors  of  war.  He  had  yet  it 
learn  tliat  peace  was  infinitely  more  glorioaa 

Suddenly  a  little  flame  sprung  from  the  top  cf  the 
great  pile  of  stones  on  which  the  bonfire  was  shnn 
placed.  No  one  had  seen  the  approach  of  the  pen« 
or  ;<crsons  who  had  lighted  it,  any  more  than  of  thoa^ 
who  had  laid  the  combustiblesL  There  were  w 
electrical  contrivances  in  those  days  for  lighting  u 
by  magic,  so  people  must  have  been  in  hiding  MID^ 
where  for  several  hours.  They  could  not  be,  h«*- 
ever,  aware  of  the  proximity  of  their  natural  enemies 
The  whole  bonfire  was  soon  alight,  and  tnnied  ni^t 
intu  day  round  tlie  top  of  the  mountain.  «o  thit 
Major  Faithfull  and  Llewellen,  from  their  M»f^ 
place  uf  concealment,  could  see  all  that  pstte«l  be 
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neath  its  flames.  The  Rebeccaites  arrived  by  twos 
and  threes,  attired  iu  their  usual  female  habiliments, 
and  armed  with  various  implements.  A  large  num- 
ber assembled  before  Major  Faithfnll  gave  sign  of 
attack.  As  Llewellen  imagined,  they  all  came  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain  opposite  that  wliich  he  had 
chosen.  The  leader  was  not  amongst  the  earliest  to 
appear,  and  they  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him  in  groups 
beneath  the  boniire,  and  to  be  talking  anxiously,  and 
even  disputing  among  themselves. 

"They  are  tired  of  it,**  whispered  Llewellen,  as 
he  and  the  Major  watched  the  blackened  faces  and 
grotesque  figures,  wliich  the  flames  rendered  almost 
denioniacaL 

At  last  the  white  figure  on  tlic  white  horse  rode 
slowly  and  cautiously  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
"Charge  !**  cried  Major  FaithfulL  In  a  moment  the 
soldiers  were  upon  theni. 

Major  FaithfuU  encountered  Rebecca,  and  cried  to 
her  to  surrender.  But  the  chief  had  too  much  daring 
for  this.  He  suddenly  drew  out  a  ])istol,  and  would 
doubtless  have  fired  had  not  the  Major  closed,  and, 
by  superior  power  and  skill,  unhorsed  liis  strange 
adversary',  having,  he  believed,  first  wounded  liim. 
As  he  feU,  his  followers  closed  round  him ;  and  be- 
fore either  Major  FaithfuU  or  Llewellen,  who  was 
near  him,  could  take  him  prisoner,  he  had  dis- 
appeiired,  they  knew  not  where. 

**  This  is  really  annoying  !'*  cried  the  perplexed  and 
SLUgry  ofiicer,  reining  in  his  own  steed,  as  the  rider- 
less white  horse  galloped  off  in  terror,  and  tore  down 
the  mountain. 

As  he  spoke  a  storm  of  huge  stones  rained  doiiTi 
upon  the  soldiers,  and   scythes,  picks^  and   flails 


flashed  here  and  there.  The  eneoonter  vas  tit 
for  the  military  weapons  and  superior  skill  soon  c 
powered  the  Rebeccaites,  who,  seeing  resistance  i 
less,  and  haWng  in  some  wonderful  way  covered  tl 
leader's  escape,  either  took  to  their  heels,  andfoUvi 
the  white  horse  doyra  tlic  mountain,  leading  lii 
robes  and  warlike  instruments  behind  them ;  oi;  li 
him,  disappeared  altogether,  none  knew  whfere. 
few  unfortunate  stragglers,  encumbered  hj  tb 
petticoats,  were  taken  prisoners  ;  bat  most  mau^ 
to  escape,  thanks  to  their  superior  knowledge  of  t 
locality.  Llewellen*s  attention  was  fixed  on  th 
leader,  who  must  be,  he  felt  sure,  secreted  aomewhe 
He  knew  that  his  followers  were  deluded  peauBt 
and  was  not  anxious  for  their  capture.  Still,  Ik  i 
his  duty  in  aiding  it,  though  he  felt  a  secret  m&l 
tion  that  ho  had  not^  individually,  made  any  pmM 
It  had  been  a  wild,  rapid  scene — an  episode  ti 
drama  rather  than  a  battle,  for  there  had  beea  Hi 
or  no  fighting,  Major  Faithfoll's  object  having  been 
Sparc  life,  and  to  carry  off  Rebecca.  But,  after  all, 
and  his  men  were  almost  poi/t'erless.  They  lool 
picturesque  enough  beneath  the  huge  htmSn,  a 
were  able,  by  its  lights  to  see  its  immediate  a 
roundings  ;  but  once  the  rebels  succeeded  in  getti 
beyond  the  glare  it  cast  they  were  toiciably  al 
Their  escape  was  aided  by  a  sudden  &11  <tf  ni 
which  discomfited  the  soldiere  and  helped  to  extii 
guish  tlie  bonfire.  It  effected  even  more  thaa  tU 
for  the  accompanying  darkness  prevented  LleweDa; 
searching  the  caves  and  rabbit  warrens  for  Bdwtl 
who,  he  felt  assured,  must  be  still  upon  the  moo- 
tain,  if  not  woimded,  at  least  injured  by  her  aidta 
overthrow.  ( To  be  continued.) 
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MORE  momentous  or  wide-reaching 
lesson  than  the  one  mentioned  in 
our  former  paper*  our  Lord  could  not 
IKJssibly  Lave  taught  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  ponder  it  It  ia  easier  to  speak 
about  personal  experiences  and  i>er3onal  duties 
than  about  the  general  spirit  of  a  man — these  we 
realise  more  vividly,  they  seem  to  come  nearer  to 
us.  But  states  of  heart  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
separate  duties  and  experiences ;  out  of  the  heart 
every  individual  thing  proceeds.  It  is  not  so  easy 
nor  so  interesting  to  speak  about  general  cliarac- 
terLstics,  to  generalise  experience  into  principles. 
And  yet  the  Great  Teacher  always  does  this  :  He 
says  very  little  about  individual  experiences,  but 
a  great  deal  about  root  [)rinciples  ;  He  8i>eaks 
not  so  much  of  the  stream  as  of  the  fountain, 
and  insists  upon  its  being  pure ;    not  so  much 

*  See  puffc  245. 


about  the  circumstances  as  upon  the  movinglW 
of  the  man. 

Tr}%  then,  to  estimate  the  supreme  qiwl^*f^ 
of  a  single  eye,  a  pure  sympathetic  condio* 
spiritual  feeling,  as  necessary  to  a  "8^^?^ 
tion  of  every  truth  that  God  teaches  in  Hb  ^ 
of  everything   that  may  guide  and  hdp  * 
daily  life.  ^ 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  experiences »  ^ 
mon  life.     Things  are  not  always  the  same  to 
they  do  not  always  produce  u\Km  us  the  8^^. 


pression.  Our  impressions  diftCT  with  our  dBW^ 
moods  of  feeling  :  sometimes  we  are  unPjT 
deeply  with  the  brevity  and  vanity  of  W^  *   i 


greatness  and  im[X)rtance  of  spiritual  "*^*  . 
the   folly  of  sin,  of  the  blessedness  of  ho^ 
at  other  tiiacs  our  impressions  of  *^^*^2 
are  far  les..  distinct ;  we  admit  their  tmA 
have  no  very  deep  feeling  about  them. 
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the  things  themselves  are  always  the 
we  who  are  different.  So  spiritual 
'  in  their  aspect ;  our  perception  of 
ing,  our  sense  of  their  importance, 
ling  to  the  moods  of  our  spiritual  life. 
3g  of  our  Lord,  therefore,  is  just  ano- 
i  the  great  principle  so  often  insisted 
"spiritual  things  are  spiritually  dis- 
5  "see  God"  through  purity  of  heart,  we 
[le  doctrine  "  through  our  obedient  dis- 
he  man  in  sympathy  with  truth  recog- 
's  words  of  truth.  Only  a  man  with  a 
ind  true,  that  no  evil  passion  distem- 
10  prejudice  makes  insincere,  who  is 
1  his  desire  to  know  truth,  and  reso- 
etermination  always  and  at  every  cost 
uth,  will  see  it.  As  is  the  heart  of  a 
3  clod  such  will  be  his  understanding 
Ltk 

holds  good  of  everything  that  enters 
ictical  life  of  a  man,  not  only  great 
I  things,  but  all  minor  things.  A 
heart  is  full  of  reverence,  docility, 
ove,  will  eagerly  receive  all  religious 
by  the  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
lis  practical  embodiment  of  it,  will 
L  hard,  scomfid  man,  even  a  captious, 
pathetic  man,  may  be  a  spiritual  man, 
ception  of  truth  will  be  limited,  and 
i  character  rugged,  austere,  meagre, 
^e.  He  receives  the  trtith,  but  not  in 
t.  He  finds,  therefore,  comparatively 
Every  degree  of  imperfect  sympathy 
9  proportion  the  entering  and  the  fruc- 
uth,  just  as  a  hard,  ungenial  soil  repels 
ishine.  We  see  things  with  the  eye 
emd  if  the  mists  and  damps  of  unspiri- 
be  about  it  we  see  them  gauntly, 
»ldly. 

damental  condition  of  profiting  re- 
what  we  read  or  hear  is  religious 
If  we  really  desire  the  knowledge  of 
sincere  milk  of  the  Word  " — that  we 
ereby,  we  shall  receive  it  like  "  babes,' 
it  until  we  find  it,  and  receive  it  as 
ur  spiritual  craving.  "  Blessed  are 
anger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
1  be  filled."  No  man  ever  yet  honestly 
li^t  of  God  and  remained  in  dark- 
the  teaching  of  God  in  our  hand, 
'  for  the  religious  quickening  of  God's 
heart,  we  shall  assuredly  discover  all 
icticaUy  important  for  us  to  know, 
vledge  of  theological  science  is  one 
sligious  knowledge  which  practically 
life  is  another  thing — the  way  in 
ay  be  forgiven  and  holiness  attained, 
ing  life  secured.  In  this  sense  God 
nit  us  to  err.  He  is  "  the  re  warder  of 
iligently  seek  Him."  If  any  man  fails 
I  Him,  it  is  because  he  does  not 


honestly  and  diligently  seek  Him ;  his  seeking 
does  not  strengthen  into  striving;  he  does  not 
give  himself  with  sincere  and  single  determination 
to  find  Gknl ;  his  purpose  is  a  feeble  wish  or  a 
vacillating  endeavour  easily  set  aside,  and  prac- 
tically ineffective.  He  does  not  urge  the  prayer, 
"  Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy  nama" 

In  order  to  the  earnest  seeking  of  spiritual 
things  a  man  must  be  x>ossessed  by  the  feeling 
of  their  transcendent  importance.  As  men  ordi- 
narily judge,  it  is  this  world  which  is  to  be 
sought  first — "the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  His 
righteousness"  may  safely  be  deferred.  Time 
fills  the  foregroimd,  eternity  recedes  into  the 
distance.  Time  fills  the  vision,  engages  the 
heart,  and  controls  the  energies.  This  is  the 
great  folly,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  of 
the  secular  man,  who  treasures  treasure  upon 
earth.  He  judges  the  relative  importance  of 
things  wrongly,  acts  upon  perverted  estimates, 
thinks  that  of  great  magnitude  whic^  is  only 
paltry,  thinks  that  of  chief  value  which  is  very 
subordinate,  evil  becomes  his  good,  the  light 
that  is  in  him  is  darkness.  Things  are  inverted 
and  distorted  by  his  disordered  vision.  The  only 
possibility  of  giving  him  right  vision  is  to  rectify 
his  organ  of  yiaion,  to  purify  his  moral  feelings, 
SO  that  out  of  a  pure  heart,  a  heart  in  sympathy 
with  God  and  holiness,  he  may  judge  aU  things. 
Where  men  have  such  sympathies  they  in- 
stinctively rei)el  every  evil  thing,  and  instinc- 
tively welcome  every  good  thing.  False  lights 
are  seen  to  be  such ;  the  true  light  of  God  is 
identified  by  the  Grod-like  soul,  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  identified  by  the  sun-like  eye. 

A  right  estimate  of  the  chief  good  makes 
everything  else  right  Fill  the  soul  with  true 
light,  and  everything  stands  revealed  in  it 
Centre  our  being  rightly,  and  everything  within 
its  circumference  falls  into  right  relations  to  it; 
one  right  principle  rectifies  a  thousand  errors. 
You  get  a  standard  by  which  all  things  may  be 
measured,  a  test  by  which  all  things  may  be 
determined. 

When  the  eye  is  not  single — when  it  is  diverted 
or  double,  "evil,"  as  our  Lord  calls  it — it  can 
determine  nothing  precisely;  it  is  divaricated, 
undecided,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  man  "  halts 
between  two  opinions,"  hesitates  between  Gkni  and 
mammon,  and,  in  a  confused  way,  fancies  that 
he  can  serve  both,  whereas  he  serves  neither 
fully. 

He  wildly  tries  to  go  in  two  different  direc 
tions  at  the  same  time:  he  aims  at  both,  and 
grasps  neither.  Perhaps  he  oscillates  from  the 
one  to  the  other — sometimes  throbbing  with  re- 
ligious fervour,  sometimes  shivering  with  cold 
worldliness. 

But  the  single  eye  has  made  its  choice,  formed 
its  judgment,  taken  sides,  put  things  into  pro- 
per relations — the  "kingdon^  of  God  and  His 
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righteousness  first,"  other  things  subordinately — 
the  spiritual  eye  is  achromatic. 

As  the  result  the  whole  body  is  full  of  light 
Degrees  of  light  and  qualities  of  light  may  differ 
in  different  individuals,  that  depends  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  organ  of  vision  and  upon  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  light  |>a8ses.  But  in  all 
spiritual  men  it  is  light,  not  darkness. 

Take  now  two  or  three  illustrations. 

1.  It  is  true  of  the  conscience,  which  is  the  eye  of 
moral  virtue.  If  a  man  be  foolish,  and  darken  his 
conscience,  so  as  to  mistake  evil  for  good,  bitter  for 
sweet,  he  fills  his  entire  moral  nature  with  darkness, 
puts  out  the  only  light  that  guides  him,  puts  out 
the  "  candle  of  the  Lord."  And  when  conscience 
is  blinded,  depraved,  seared,  what  is  there  to 
hinder  his  adding  iniquity  to  iniquity. 

2.  It  is  true  of  the  theological  understanding. 
If  by  prejudice,  or  i>assion,  or  hatred  of  good,  a 
man  have  disqualified  himself  from  forming  cor- 
rect judgment  of  divine  things,  how  helplessly 
is  he  given  over  to  error.  Nothing  can  keep  the 
understanding  right  but  the  controlling  power  of 
an  honest  heart.  Let  the  heart  get  warped,  or 
lose  its  dominant  rectitude,  and  the  understand- 
ing is  left  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

How  much  of  misbelief  or  of  unbelief  originates 
thus.  Not  all,  for  there  may  be  honest  stumbling 
over  difficulties ;  there  are  are  problems  that  the 
purest  purpose,  the  most  honest  effort,  cannot 
solve.  But,  as  a  rule,  perception  in  moral  things 
is  determined  by  disposition.  Mere  honesty  is 
no  sufficient  excuse  for  wrong  belief.  Saul  of 
Tarsus  "verily  thought  within  himself  that  he 
ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  NazaretL"  The  disordered  eye  is  in  it- 
self honest  enough  ;  it  sees  as  well  as  it  can,  but 
it  does  not  the  less  see  doubly  or  wrongly.  The 
question  turns  not  upon  the  honesty  of  the  see- 
ing, but  upon  the  means  whereby  the  organ  of 
seeing  came  to  be  disordered.  The  perception 
may  be  indubitable  enough,  the  impression  honest, 
but  what  have  been  the  moral  conditions  of  the 
process]  Thus  Scripture  rightly  connects  un- 
belief with  an  evil  heart — imbelief,  that  is,  not  of 
metaphysical  dogmas,  but  of  religious  truth  and 
goodness — unbeSef  of  the  holy  Christ. 

This  is  a  very  great  encouragement  to  sincere 
questioners  and  doubters.  If  they  desire  to  know 
religious  right  and  good,  sooner  or  later  they  will 
know  it.  The  eye  is  single,  and  the  whole  body 
will  be  full  of  light ;  the  rising  sun  will  surely 
dispel  the  mists  that  linger  ui>on  the  earth  after 
its  rising.  Men  do  know  more  than  they  think 
they  do  :  they  know  the  difference  between  right 
feeling  and  wrong;  between  shameful  moods  and 
noble  ones;  between  a  stagnant  unspiritual  con- 
dition of  soul,  and  an  active  condition,  sympa- 
thetic with  life  and  light,  and  truth,  and  love. 

Where  sincerity  and  earnestness  are,  there  may 
be    lingering   doubt    and    misbelief — the    light 


shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  peifeot  day; 
but  it  is  light,  the  heart  is  not  wholly  dark,  it 
does  not  mistake  darkness  for  light  The  meduim 
of  vision  is  pure,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  whok 
body  will  be  full  of  light  Whosoever  lerereoon 
the  light  of  God  that  he  sees,  shall  find  it  enlaigs 
and  intensify,  until  the  darkness  and  fog  shall  be 
thoroughly  purged  away,  and  the  atmoephero 
shall  be  a  translucent  medium  in  which  the  li^ 
shall  shine,  and  the  eye  shall  behold. 

3.  It  is  true  of  the  heart  in  processes  of  re- 
ligious decision.  The  affections  of  a  man  ton 
him  as  the  rudder  the  ship ;  and,  as  he  loves  or 
desires,  his  vision  will  be :  pure  and  elevated,  hii 
vision  will  be  spiritual ;  low  and  carnal,  his  risioii 
will  be  gross. 

Our  Lord  adduces  the  instance  of  the  Iialf- 
worldly,  half -spiritual  man,  who  fain  would  sene 
God  and  mammon  both.  He  lias  light  enou^  to 
discern  the  right,  but  not  strength  enough  to  Mt 
according  to  what  is  right ;  he  glances  furtivelj 
and  yearningly  to  what  is  wrong.  As  the  resnlty 
the  light  that  he  has  is  gradually  darkened  He 
will  not  give  supreme  afiection  to  what  is  good, 
gradually  therefore  eyH  gains  the  ascendeocy. 
As  between  God  and  mammon — good  and  enl, 
a  right  choice  and  a  wrong  choice — indifference  ii 
impossible.  They  are  essentially  antagonistic: 
not  to  yield  to  good  is  to  yield  to  evil ;  which  ii 
only  saying  we  camiot  secure  the  characteriBlic 
good  of  both  heaven  and  earth.  We  camiot  give 
ourselves  to  the  service  of  both,  for  in  ser\Tng  one 
we  deny  the  other. 

And  yet  how  we  strive  to  render  this  double 
service,  how  near  to  the  worldly  side  of  onr 
spiritual  path  we  try  to  walk.  How  perilously 
we  experiment  ui)on  the  degree  of  conformity  to 
the  world  that  is  compatible  with  piety.  How 
eagerly  we  ask  how  much  worldly  good,  worldly 
wealth,  worldly  pleasure,  we  can  lawfully  get 
How  we  reduce  the  aiwstle's  conception  of  **  con- 
fonnity  to  the  world  "  to  the  least  possible  sig- 
nificance. How  we  try  to  blend  the  darkness 
with  the  light  into  a  neutral  tint  in  religion  until 
there  is  neither  heartiness  in  our  worldliness  nor 
sanctity  in  our  religion. 

4.  It  is  true  of  the  vision  of  faith — the  b^ 
that  realises  our  life  in  Christ,  our  assurance « 
salvation.  How  dimly  we  see  Christ,  how  feeUy 
we  grasjj  Him,  how  languidly  we  live  in  Him  J 
how  we  stagger  at  His  promises  through  ^ 
belief ;  how  our  unbelief  fills  with  doubts  4^ 
atmosphere  of  our  life ;  how  confined  cor  Mt 
nition  of  Christ;  how  uncertain  our  hold  upon  Hii- 

So  that  were  we  asked  concerning  our  spiidv 
condition  and  hope,  we  should,  at  the  best^  ^^ 
hesitatingly  and  dubiously.  Ours  would  not  bs 
the  triumplial  avowal,  the  clear  ringing  shoot « 
faith — "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed ! "  ^^ 
needle  of  the  soul  is  so  disturbed  by  coonAer  ^ 
tractions  that  it  does  not  point  to  Christ  ateidi|ff 
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the  resnlt,  our  religious  life  lacks  confi- 
ttrength,  and  joy. 

is  trae  of  the  recognitions  of  practical 
Hie  man  whose  eye  is  not  single  cannot 
r  clearly;  the  light  that  comes  into  his  soul 
nto  mists  and  fogs  of  selfishness  and  pas- 
Jige  him  to  what  may  seem  to  be  the 
mst  obligation,  he  is  doubtful  about  it,  he 
ot  quite  see  it."  There  are  considerations 
)ecially  qualify  it  in  his  case.  He  does 
called  upon  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  time 
srty  demanded.  "  I  pray  Thee  have  me 
"  He  acts  selfishly,  furtively,  meanly, 
the  ignoble  consciousness  of  having  saved 

at  the  cost  of  high  character,  mag- 
r,  spiritual  gain. 

a  man  has  in  his  heart  the  true  feeling 
the  determination  at  every  cost  to  do 
far  as  he  knows  it,  whatever  darkness 
cnay  lie  upon  his  field  of  duty  it  will 
ray  as  his  strong,  steady,  spiritual  eye 
penetrate  it  "tJnto  the  upright  there 
ight  in  the  darkness."  "  If  any  man  will 
(nil  of  God,  he  shall  know."  Love  has 
mlty  of  discemment,  an  inspired  power 
ng.  It  is  not  often  that  a  heart  fuU  of 
love  mistakes.  Let  Christian  fix  his  eye 
fonder   shining  light,"    and  he  will  be 

0  the  wicket-gate,  while  Formalist  loses 
in  the  wood  and  perishes.  To  the  true 
e  light  is  ever  brightening;  around  the 
fish,  inconstant  heart,  the  light  that  there 

1  swallowed  up  of  darkness. 

is  true  of  religious  joy — the  light  of  holy 


gladness.  ''  Only  a  single  eye,"  fixed  upon  Christ 
can  fill  us  with  this  light — a  pure  strong  vision 
of  Christ,  a  x>erfect  understanding  of  God's 
character  and  purposes.  We  all  know  how  much 
our  joy  is  dependent  not  merely  upon  the  things 
of  our  experience,  but  upon  our  recognition  and 
feeling  towards  them.  The  thing  in  and  of  itself 
may  be  painful,  but  we  may  double  or  diminish 
the  pain  by  the  interpretation  that  we  put  upon 
it.  If  we  deem  it  an  indication  of  Gk>d's  anger, 
we  are  troubled  by  that  far  more  than  by  the 
thing  itself.  If  we  recognise  it  as  only  His  chas- 
tisement we  are  comforted  and  thankful 

How  important,  then,  to  keep  the  spiritual  eye 

we  may  not  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  what 
He  does.  How  important  to  keep  the  heart  pure — 
pure  from  disturbing  currents  of  unbelief,  strong 
in  the  assurance  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  love. 
It  was  because  of  their  "singleness  of  heart," 
their  strong  imqualified  faith  in  Gk>d's  mercy, 
that  the  early  CJiristians  "ate  their  bread  with 
gladness,"  that  the  Pentecostal  Church  was  filled 
with  a  joy  so  great  "Light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous,  and  joy  for  the  upright  in  heart" 

Thus  we  have  an  explanation  of  all  our 
spiritual  darkness,  a  clue  in  our  spiritual  diffi- 
culties ;  thus  we  see  the  imerring  path  of  aU 
spiritual  light  and  life — a  pure,  honest,  sympa- 
thetic heart,  a  supreme  desire  to  know  the  will 
of  Gk>d,  and  determination  to  do  it.  This  is  the 
royal  way,  the  only  way  to  divine  knowledge — 
"  The  meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the 
meek  will  He  teach  his  way." 


OUR    FATHER. 


^HY  ways,  O  (5od,  though  hid,  will  tend, 
V      Marked  out  in  love,  to  some  good  end  ; 
^     Be  Thou  our  Guide,  and  in  the  night, 
jest  we  should  stray,  be  Thou  our  Light. 

Ve  come  as  children,  needing  all 
'he  sweetest  words  that  sweetly  fall ; 
Ve  hear  Thy  voice,  and,  hearing,  we 
Lre  fain  in  love  to  follow  Thee. 


We  once  were  vain  of  heart,  and  found. 
Strong  in  ourselves,  no  certain  ground  ; 
But  now,  at  last,  liave  learnt  and  seen 
How  sweet  it  is  to  trust  and  lean. 

Oh,  lead  us — we  are  prone  to  stray  ; 
Be  Thou  our  Li^ht,  be  Thou  our  Way ; 
Oh,  let  us  hear  Thy  voice,  and  we 
Will  trust  Thy  love,  and  follow  Thee. 

J.  R.  Eastwood. 


AN    EVENT    IN     KIRKTON. 


GREAT  event  was  agitating  society  at 

^    Kirkton. 

^  Uninitiated  people,  only  accustomed  to 
capital  cities,  might  cavil  at  every  word 
of  my  opening  sentence.  They  might  say 
that  there  is  no  society  at  Kirkton, 
that  such  a  sleepy  place  could  not  he 

and  that  notliing  could  possihly  happen  to 

^   That  is  only  because  they  do  not  know  us. 


Kirkton  stands  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  we 
call  it  '*  a  bracing  place,*'  since  our  heads  are  nearly 
blown  off  for  eight  months  out  of  the  year.  Un- 
accustomed visitors  complain  that  they  cannot 
sleep  at  nights  for  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the 
batter  of  wind  and  rain  against  the  windows.  We 
Kirktonians  could  not  sleep  without  this  lullaby. 
Umbrellas  are  at  a  discount  in  Kirkton,  for  the  wind 
and  the  mist  laugh  tliem  to  scorn,  and  we  go  about 
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in  clouds  and  mackintoshes.  But  for  all  its  severity 
and  ruggedness,  Kirkton,  like  many  a  severe  and 
rugged  old  mother,  is  but  loved  the  more.  Dwellers 
in  uniform  terraces  and  trim  squares  cannot  realise 
how  the  heart  clings  to  every  comer  of  a  place  which 
scarcely  changes  a  stone  while  generations  rise  and 
pass.  A  vision  of  Kirkton,  w4th  its  sparse  trees 
cliuitered  round  the  grim  church  tower  which  gives 
it  its  name,  its  few  solid,  square  *'*  residences,"  and  its 
long  rows  of  heavy-browed  cottages,  its  "  Wreck- 
Rock,"  and  its  crazy  bridge  over  the  little,  brawling 
Kcre,  rises  on  the  home-sick  heart  of  many  a 
prosperous  civil  servant  in  India  and  many  a  thriving 
colonist  in  the  Pacific  Aichix)elago. 

What  walks  there  are,  too,  across  the  moors  beliind 
Kirkton  !  It  is  no  show-place.  Its  beauties,  like 
good  women,  must  be  loved  before  they  can  be  under- 
stood. One  can  see  parables  of  life — of  its  submis- 
sion, endurance,  and  strength — in  the  glimpses  one 
gets  of  solitary  workers  in  brown  autumn  fields,  ten- 
derly touched  with  the  strange  sweet  liglit  of  a 
Northern  afternoon.  What  gives  the  singular  pathos 
of  that  light  ?  I  have  seen  worn  luird  faces  lifted 
to  it  with  such  expression  of  solemn  peace  as  we 
can  fancy  filled  David's  countenance  when  he  said, 
"  Though  Thou  slay  me,  yet  will  1  trust  in  thee." 
And  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  in  it  they  could  see 
God*8  response  :  "  Because  I  slay  thee,  therefore  thou 
mayest  trust  in  Me.  My  slaying  is  not  what  it  seems. 
Behind  the  darkness  of  Calvary  lies  the  dawn  of 
the  Resurrection." 

We  have  our  virtues  in  Kirkton,  stem  and  solid 
virtues,  which,  like  our  granite,  often  need  very 
severe  polishing  and  cutting  to  make  them  beautiful. 
And  yet,  with  all  our  harshness,  we  generally  speak 
of  our  sinners  as  "  puir  bodies."  We  have  our 
romances,  too  ;  stories  fit  for  ancient  ballad  are  told 
of  many  a  prim  old  dame  or  canny  elder.  The  moors 
and  the  sea  and  the  Wreck  Kock  stand  as  prototypes 
of  many  waitings  and  partings  and  anguishes.  And 
over  those  is  the  wide  sky,  and  over  these  is  the 
infinite  God. 

But  to  return  to  our  starting-point.  A  great  event 
is  agitating  Kirkton  circles.  It  has  already  caused 
much  sociability.  Miss  Geddcs  has  taken  tea 
with  Miss  Strichen  twice  every  week  since  it  was 
first  heard  of.  The  whole  thing  is  such  a  delightful 
puzzle,  and  every  day  the  two  ladies  turn  up  some 
fresh  bit  wOiich  they  cannot  see  where  to  "  fit." 

"  It  is  altogether  so  queer  to  me  from  beginning  to 
end,"  said  good-natured  Miss  Strichen.  "  Hugh 
Fraser  going  to  be  married  !  And  it  seems  only  the 
other  day  since  I  went  to  sec  him  in  his  cradle,  for  I 
didn't  seem  so  mucli  younger  then  than  I  do  now — at 
least  within  myself,"  she  added,  with  an  apologetic 
smile,  as  she  looked  across  at  her  little  mirror,  and  was 
reminded  by  it  that  her  hair  was  white  now,  and  had 
been  golden  then. 

"  Oh,  one  knows  that  time  passes,"  rejoined  matter- 
of-fact  Miss  Geddes.  "  For  that  matter,  Hugh  Fraser 
might  have  been  married  years  ago  and  not  been 


such  a  boy  of  a  bridegroom  as  some  folks  arc  Bot 
that  Hugh  Fraser  should  marry  Professor  CorUei 
daughter  !  And  she  not  only  Professor  Gorixes 
daughter,  but  on  her  mothers  side  descended  fraa 
the  Mcldrums  of  Meldrum  !  " 

**  But  Miss  Meldrum  descended  to  Ph)fe8Ror  Coilie, 
you  see,"  said  Miss  Strichen,  quietly  ;  **  and  oh,  ihe 
was  tlie  finest  lady  and  the  best  woman  I  ever  Ittd 
the  honour  to  know.  Sometimes  I  tliink  that  nnk 
is  just  like  the  ladder  that  Jacob  saw  in  his  diean, 
and  that  good  folks,  like  the  angels,  go  about  their 
business  over  it,  whether  it  may  be  up  or  down." 

"  But  though  tlie  Corbies  were  poor  they  were 
well-looked-on  people,"  retumed Miss  Geddea.  "They 
had  farmed  the  same  land  from  generation  to  genen- 
tion."  She  was  a  farmers  daughter  herself,  and 
there  she  drew  the  social  line.  "  But  old  Mn. 
Fraser's  son  ! — Mrs.  Fraser,  who  used  to  go  out  lew- 
ing  and  nursing,  and  to  whom,  in  days  gone  by,  Mia 
Corbie  herself  may  have  given  yanls  of  flannel  lad 
pounds  of  tea  !  " 

"  It  must  have  been  in  a  friendly  way  thenj^oheened 
Miss  Strichen,  "for  Mrs.  Fraser  waa  a  woman  to 
whom  nobody  dared  oflfer  charity.  She  went  to 
sewing  and  nursing  sooner  than  put  in  any  claim  to 
the  annuity  of  the  I^att  Corporation,  which  At 
might  have  easily  got,  but  she  said  there  wen 
those  older  and  weaker  than  herself  who  wanted  it 
more." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  those  self-righteous  ways  d 
being  better  than  most  people,"  said  Miss  Geddeik 
who  was  constantly  trying  for  an  annuity  heneli^ 
and  who  was  suspected  of  underrating  her  prink 
income  to  bring  it  witliin  the  bounds  pemuttedto 
applicants.  "  And  they  don't  prosper.  Other  folb 
feel  themselves  affronted  by  them.  But  it  is  not 
only  wiiat  Mrs.  Fraser  did  when  she  was  a  widof 
that  I  cannot  help  remembering  to-day,  but  what  her 
good  man  was  in  his  lifetime — a  country  grocer,  lirinf 
off  the  scrapings  of  his  little  counter.  And  his  md 
to  marry  Miss  Olivia  Meldrum-Corbie  ! " 

"  The  Bible  says,  '  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  io 
his  business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings  ;  he  dttB 
not  stand  before  mean  men,' "  answered  Miss  Stridift 
adding,  quaintly,  "  and  I  supi>o6e  that  gives  him  i 
chance  to  marry  among  the  court  ladies.  And  w- 
body  can  deny  that  Hugh  Fraser  was  always  diligot 
in  his  business,  and  did  with  all  his  might  whatenr 
came  to  his  hand,  from  the  time  when  it  was  canyiBt 
home  his  mothers  stiti'hing,  to  those  later  dayswhei 
it  was  carrying  off  the  bursaries  at  the  college." 

Miss  Geddes  tossed  her  head.  "  I  thought  oAtt 
that  Ids  mother  ran  a  risk  of  losing  all  by  trying  ^ 
so  much,"  she  said  ;  "  for  she  might  have  got  a  M>>* 
fortable  housekeeper's  place  while  she  was  still  q|BV 
a  hale  woman,  if  she  had  let  her  boy  go  off  n^tf 
ordinary  place  instead  of  gi\'ing  her  mind  to  get  Mb 
an  education  with  tlie  best  He  might  hare  mA 
mn  wild  and  left  her  bare  for  all  her  can,  and,  viK^ 
I  often  thought  he  would  be  taken  off  in  a  dadii^^^ 
used  to  look  so  wan  and  white  wli«i  lie  wat 
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>  day  in  the  chemist's  shop,  and  sitting  up 
th  his  books.** 

1  see,  'nothing  venture,  notliing  win,'*' 
r.  Strichen,  "  and  Janet  Fraser  ventured, 
ron  a  famous  son,  and  a  grand  daughter- 

a  proud  old  age." 

she  11  rue  it,  after  all,"  said  Miss  Geddes. 
r  the  proverb,  '  rue  and  thyme  grow  baith 
a.*  The  old  wife's  ways  will  not  mix  with 
iride's." 

xe  not  to  live  together,  remember,"  re- 
»  Strichen,  "  Mrs.  Fraser  and  her  son  had 

I  he  began  to  pnictise,  for  she  won't  leave 
id  from  the  very  first  the  lad  was  not  to 
Innd  to  such  a  little  place  as  this." 

II  not  come  here  for  his  holidays  any 
11  see,"  persisted  Miss  Geddes.  "The 
will  find  that  Kirkton  is  too  bleak  for 
though  it's  her  native  air.  Not  that  I 
all  her  the  young  lady,  perhaps,  for  she 
gh  thirty.  I  guess  she  would  not  have 
ig^  Fraser  ten  years*ago." 

lid  not  have  been  so  likely  to  ask  her 
I  Miss   Strichen,   sweetly.      "  That    was 
time  she  refused  the  lainl  of  Middum, 
ftchelor  yet     £h,  what  a  rich  estate  that 
Bted  by  such  a  reprobate  !  "   • 
be  hard  on  Janet  Fraser  never  to  have 
Corbie  since  she  was  a  proud  young  lass, 
nr  going  to  be  her  son's  wife,"  said  Miss 
For  the  old  woman  is  too  stiff  to  go  to 
ig  in  Edinburgh,  which  will  be  a  good 
ber  not  being  there,  as  of  course  she  would 
ier  any  circumstances." 
be  two   old    ladies    sat    gossiping,   they 
that  from  the  bleak  railway  station  out- 
rwn   Olivia  Corbie   was  quietly  walking 
er  future  mother-in-law's  cottage.      She 
ward   slowly,  looking  to  the   right   and 
giving  herself  up  to  the  sway  of  such  old 
IS    are   likely  to  awake   in  a  loyal  and 
i  on  returning  to  accustomed  scenes  after 
i  absence.  Olivia  had  been  bom  and  reared 
the  cherished  only  daughter  of  an  elderly 
tonaehold.     From  her  father  she  had  re- 
noble    maxims    of    a    simple   Christian 
from  her  mother   the    heroic  ideas  of 
dvalry.     While  her  father's  talents  and 
's  breeding  had  opened  for  her  the  society 
d  and  the  illustrious,  both  her  parents  had 
r  child  to  appreciate  all  the  beauty  of  the 
iriadom  and  patience  which  works   un- 
in  the  hard  places  of  life.     It  was  quite 
in    bygone  days  she  had  carried   gifts 
other  to  Mrs.  Fraser,  and  had  then  asked 
pieer  pictures  in  the  widow's  old  family 
d  remembered  Hugh  in  those  old  times; 
Mined  tenderly  as  she  recalled  him  chop- 
in  his  mother's  ''yardie" — ^the  slight, 
Dg  boy,  faring  so  hardly,  and  with  no 
life  CEzeepI  the  schoolmaster's  good  word, 


and  her  own  dear  father's  hopeful  prophecy ;  for  Pro- 
fessor Corbie  had  alwa^'s  said,  '*Hugh  Fraser  will 
be  a  great  man  yet ;  lads  like  him  have  made  old 
Scotland's  glory."  She  would  remember  those  words 
on  her  wedding  morning. 

She  could  recall  her  sorro^'ful  going  away  from 
Kirkton,  when  it  seemed  to  her  sore  young  heart  as 
if  all  life  was  finished  and  folded  away  in  her 
parents'  graves  beside  the  old  church.  All  the  pain 
of  that  grey  morning  came  up  before  her  as  she  re- 
trace<l  the  same  road  tliis  golden  afternoon. 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  long,  dull  years  in 
the  strange  city — dull  to  her,  though  they  were  full 
of  external  interest  and  movement  and  pleasure. 
There  was  nothing  there  from  her  old  life,  except 
Hugh  Fraser's  face  in  church  on  the  Sabbath.  Hugh 
Fraser,  travelling  occasionally  between  Kirkton  and 
his  college,  made  her  one  link  with  the  happy  past 
and  all  its  treasures. 

And  when  he  gained  the  highest  distinction  which 
his  college  could  offer  to  a  student — that  night  when 
she  heard  the  compliments  of  his  professors  and  the 
plaudits  of  his  comrades — ^why  did  her  heart  sud- 
denly stand  so  still?  Because  in  one  of  those  ap- 
plauding speeches  it  was  mentioned  that  the  young 
doctor  was  to  carry  his  genius  to  the  south,  and  to 
try  his  prowess  in  the  metropolis. 

She  did  not  then  own  her  pang  to  herself.  She  has 
since  owned  it  to  Hugh  Fraser  himself.  She  knows 
now  why  he  went  away. 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  never  see  you  again 
unless  I  could  be  worthy  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife," 
he  has  said. 

"  Worthy  of  me  !     Oh,  Hugh,"  she  answered. 

What  would  those  two  old  ladies  say  if  they  knew 
i  these  little  secrets?     Perhaps  Miss  Strichen  guesses 
some  of  them,  for  good  nature  is  very  intuitive. 

In  the  two  great  cities  where  his  genius  and  his 
prospects  are  appreciated  nobody  knows  anything 
of  Miss  Olivia  Corbie,  but  they  say  that  Dr.  Fraser's 
future  wife  is  a  woman  to  be  congratulated.  Olivia 
knows  it  is  so,  and  is  delighted  ;  but  here,  in  Kirkton, 
she  knows  also  that  it  is  different,  and  that  know- 
ledge gives  her  an  almost  haughty  dignity.  Gentle 
as  she  is,  she  feels  capable  of  despising  anybody 
who  can  imagine  she  is  condescending  to  Hugh 
Fraser. 

She  knows  his  mother's  grey  cottage,  and  goes 
steadily  towards  it  The  old  lady  clings  to  the  old 
place,  though  it  is  now  clothed  with  every  dainty 
and  comfort  which  she  or  Hugh  ever  dreamed  of 
when  they  built  castles  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
old  times.  Olivia  Corbie  passes  quietly  through  the 
open  door,  and  stands  within,  for  one  moment  un- 
seen. In  that  moment  she  learns  to  love  Hugh 
better  than  ever.  How  thoughtfully  has  he  shed  his 
own  success  over  his  good  mother's  homely  ways,  like 
golden  sunshine  on  the  sweet  common  grass.  There 
are  "  good  "  bits  of  china  on  the  old  lady's  manteU 
though  they  stand  in  the  quaint  irregularity  peculiar 
to  cottage  crocks,  and  the  mantel  itself  is  friUed  in 
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cottage  fashion,  though  the  frill  ih  of  eomc  nirc  antl 
Ciirioiu  stnff  The  chain  are  not  nnlikc  the 
"  Windsor  "  chain  of  the  past,  only  they  are  of  onk. 
The  old  Indy  weam  her  accustomed  "mutch,"  but  it 
U  of  the  daintient  nintcriul  i  and  xitting  near  her,  in 
dcvoteil  atteiiilnnce,  in  n  sIIkIiII.v  deformed  yonn^'  | 
woman,  whow  life  I>r.  FraBCr  saved  in  a  London 
]iox]>ital,  and  who  ia  now  rcKlorcd  to  liealtli,  strength, 
«nd  uscfnlnCHS.  I 

Mrs.  Fraser  can  ticarccly  liclievc  her  earn  when  the  j 
lady,  advancing,  announces  henclf  an  "Olivia  Corbie."  ! 
Dut  she  takes  the  extended  hand,  and  graiipa  it  . 
kindly,  an  Mn.  Frnscr  always  grasps  all  extended 
lianda,  and  ax  she  lookH  up  into  the  sweet  xerious  fare 
bent  over  her,  she  jircfcntly  rcalineit  the  whole  | 
delightful  tact,  anil  tliarms  Ultvia  by  declaring, 
"  You  11  liavc  ft  good  lad,  and  Hugh  will  have  n 
.  bonnie  bride."  I 

And  Olivia  lias  linked  the  past  and  present  in  i 
hanuony  by  having  brought  the  old  lady  a  packet  of  I 
tea — the  costlicnt  tea  which  the  great  town  could  \ 
furnish.  J 

"  This  is  Hugh's  doing,"  xhe  says,  as  slic  unlioa  the  I 
string.  "  He  huj-h  you  and  I  are  to  drink  it  together  ! 
to-niglit.  I  have  never  yet  tantcd  such  frmnd  tea  my-  j 
self.    Your  Susan  must  take  care  how  she  make^  il."  I 

"  Aye,  aye."  answeis  the  old  Indy.  "  My  .luhn—  ' 
your  Hugh's  father,  I  mean — once  h:id  a  little  such  | 
like  tea  in  hia  sliop.  He  did'nt  Hell't.  No,  no,  we  'il 
no  custom  for  the  like  o'  that.  But  he  pleaseil  fidk  i 
wi*!.  He'd  give  a  few  spoonfuls  fi>r  a  wedding.  I 
maybe — but  mostly  when  folks  were  u'cr  sick  and  I 
like  to  die.  Eh,  lie  was  a  line  man.  my  John.  An'  [ 
Iiow  proud  lie'd  Iin  been  o'  Hugli.  Whiles  I've  cried  . 
tu  think  he  is  not  here  in  these  good  lUys.  Uut.  { 
dear,  other  whiles  I  think  iiuiylie  where  lie  L>  lie  | 
knows  o'  Hugh  as  well  as  we  do,  nn'  is  us  proud  o'  him, 
only  hell  not  be  proud  u'  his  fame  or  his  gear,  but  »' 
the  goiKl  he  does  tlint  none  knows  of.  Tliat's  what  he's 
got  from  his  father.  Did  ye  ever  hear  when  an'  why 
I  fell  in  love  wi'  him  :;  No.  These  stoiies  we  don't 
tell  cxcejit  to  folk  who  know  what  love  Is.  An'  wi 
ni  tell  you  mm-.  Ye  know  well  he  kept  n  sumll  slioj.. 
and  I  had  gone  to  do  my  mother's  marketing.  I  wax 
just  a  lass  o'  nliont  eighteen,  ami  as  there  were  other 
people  i'  tlie  shop,  I  sttssl  by,  tincl  billed  my  turn. 
There  came  in  un  ohi,  old  niun.  a.  flicjihcnl,  in  a 
Lowland  cap  and  a  grey  jilaid.  I  knew  liim.  He'd 
had  a  sure  life,  aiul  a  world  o'  trouble,  an'  as  he 
stood  there  ho  wns  countui'  ow're  his  [xior  hidfiienne 
as  if  he  was  sore  frighted  they  would  not  go  far 
enough.  I*resenlly  he  Iwgan  to  say  what  he  wanted. 
An*  John  Fmscr  wrote  it  down  on  u  Int  of  imjier,  wliii-h 
1  wondcreil  at,  as  the  old  man  would  lie  sure  to  lake 
away  his  jiarrel  himself.  But  when  it  was  all  done, 
and  the  shephenl  Vgnn  to  count  out  the  luilfiH'tii.v. 
John  Fraser  just  gnlhcrcd  them  u)>.  an<l  put  them 
buck  into  his  hunt!  without  a  word.  D'ye  see  llie 
beauty  of  it !  He  wonliln't  let  the  old  man  v'less 
be  meuut  to  give  hini  iui;.'ht  till  lie  found  out  all 


he  wanted,  knowing  the  old  Bhepherd  wu  of  >  pnmd 
Block,  that  would  have  made  it  half  if  it  was  to  be  t 
gift  and  not  a  barg;iin.  And  more  nor  that,  I  saw  tlal 
John  put  up  more  o'  each  article  than  the  old  mu 
had  asked  for.  Dearie,  it's  n  fine  cenntrie  which  lu 
such  folk  to  give  help  and  such-tike  to  be  hdjiei 
And  tlist  was  when  and  why  I  fell  in  lore  with  Mm 
Fraser  ;  and  Hugh  takes  after  his  father.' 

"  And  it  is  a  line  country  vhera  tlicfV  w*  wi 
men  to  fall  in  love  with,"  said  OUvU  Cotlw 
frankly,    taking    up   the   old    dame's    opcn-hwlrd 

And  when  it  was  noised  about  Kirkton  that  (Bm 
Corbie  and  old  Mrs.  Franer  were  sitting  takin)*  tbii 
tea  together,  cosily  talking  over  tlie  »on  and  bnt- 
the  imc  in  her  broad  venmcuUr  and  the  other  to  hr 
<lainty  English — Miss  Geddes  held  up  her  handiuJ 
said,  "  Wonders  will  never  cease  I" 

But  good  Miss  fftrichen  shook  her  white  bead. 
and  said,  softly.  "  When  we  're  diily  pm^fiag  fti> 
Uod's  kingdom  may  come  I  cannot  see  ouytUggw 
wonderful  when  sonic  of  its  folk  find  each  othv  m). 
and  dmw  together." 
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THE   STAR    IN   THE    EAST. 
"Behold  there  eune  wise  men  from  t 


of  bearen  Iwd  dropped  a  fniitful  Beed,  i 
iMfertfa,  troubled  with  a  sweet  anrest, 
atile  aonlB  for  Jacob's  star  decreed, 
■ei  gloriea  of  the  far  off  West, 
mang  ngn  set  ont  in  quest 


Jie  east  to  Jenisalem.''^lI*TT.  U.  L 

Of  Him  on  whom  their  half-formed  hopes  were 
bent; 
While,  with  the  living  oracles  long  bleet, 
I       Israel's  blind  guides  a  careless  Wgil  spent, 
I      Nor  caught  a  ray  of  light  from  all  God's  firmament 
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STEPHEN    AKItOVD'S    OUKRDON. 
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CltAnEK  XIII. -nOllA  IlKLLIKICri 
p^  AI'1'K.M.. 

I'lMOST  iiiiinerlintely  after  Uie  funeral 
]}oni  Hcllit^r  bcjnn  to  make  prepurn- 
tious  for  her  ilcpiirture  to  Hnlntiin  Hall, 
whore  kcr  invuliil  conHiii  rci<ided,  and 
wliicli  was  to  be  her  own  future  honic. 
Itepheii  Akruyd  ycamiHl  nioro  tlian  over 
to  take  tlio  lovely  orplian  to  hiii  heart,  nnd 
^^in  made  a  venture  townrda  tlic  object 
of  hi*  dcairc.  With  keen  i>ciccptioti  and  ki]t<lly 
pnidcnec  Dura  delicately  wiimcd  him  off  forbiJdcu 
^.Toiinil,  anxiuus  to  upore  both  him  and  herself  a 
needless  pain.  For  the  Knine  reason  the  thoughtful 
t.'irl  had  iirranKed  to  travel  by  a.  mid-day  train,  iu  the 
liii|ic  that  Stcphen'H  business  engngemcuts  mij,'ht 
prevent  bis  attendaui'c  at  tbc  Htatuin  to  bid  her  fare- 
well. Her  phiDH,  htiwcver,  in  this  respect  were 
defeated  by  a  [lurposetl  slip  of  Dnme  UeniterHon'ii 
reiuly  ton|,ruc.  That  ^nod  woman  bail  a  policy  of  her 
own  to  inirsue  iu  .Sleplien's  belialt,  and  she  was 
ulircwd  euou^'li  to  use  for  her  purpose  all  circum- 
Htanccs  nnd  ineklcnia  thut  came  to  hand. 

As  the  time  drew  near  fur  Dora's  departure,  Stephen 
ilrcive  up  in  a  cab,  and  inHistcd  on  neeiuf;  tlic  ,Vi>iiii^ 
traveller  and  Iiei  luggage  safely  in  the  train.  Dame 
Hcucleraon,  who  was  to  have  "seen  her  oS,"  failed 
for  reasons  of  her  omi  to  put  in  an  appearance,  auil 
MO  fur  some  twenty  minutes  or  more  tlio  two  were 
thrown  together,  mucb,  it  muni  be  owned,  to  the 
lileasaro  and  yet  to  the  discomfurt  of  them  Ixith.  In 
the  waiting-room,  however,  wliicb  at  the  time  was 
nutenontcd  except  by  themselves,  tlicy  fnund  a  eim- 
^oiiiiil  and  to  each  a  sweetly  saildening  topie  of  con- 
versation in  the  beautiful  life  and  glorioua  death  of 
P<ira'«motlicr.  Herein,  at  any  rate,  tliey  were  atone. 
t^ti'pbcn's  i|nivcrini;  lip  nnd  KliHtening  eyes  ^vc  clo- 
<|nu>nt  aiiKwcr  to  Dora's  leaia  ;  and  as  shrewd  Dame 
Huiiulerson  had  well  argued  to  lierscU,  tlicro  was  uu 
Kiiinll  ntnlnnlly  welding  intluenco  at  work  between 
thein,  too,  in  the  force  of  their  affeetiun  for  that  be- 
loved one  who  Imd  f;one  home. 

At  length  tlio  time  cume  for  the  train  to  start ;  Dora 
had  liecn  fmuKly  ciwioiu-cd  in  a  comfortable  scat  by 
bcr  iHinsidcralo  companion,  her  buxcs  were  Hafcly 
KtDWeil  KWny  under  his  inspection  in  tlio  guard's  van, 
llieii  ho  returned  to  her  to  infunn  her  thut  they  were 
all  ri^ht. 

" Tlmiiks  fi,r  all."  xaid  she  at  i.;irliii;.',  "  r.udi  tliaiiki 
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foeiled,  Ktephi'n  [ircKsiii;;  \,vr  liners  which  be  wan 
wondMUsly  lolbto  Imisen.  "CihhI  lt>-en"  were  inter- 
chuiu^,  un<l  Dora  hastily  n-tirol  to  her  xcut  to  hide 
her  emoiiuii.  '('In-  train  ni'ive^l  slowly  nut  of  the 
xtatioii,  and  llien  StO[>lieii  turnml  away  with  a  mkI 
heart,  fur  he  fcU  a*  tbough  the  unc  light  of  his  life 
luul  died  out  into  the  dark. 


j  The  weeks  >if  summer  slowly  paw(e<l  ii 
I  ftuiuuiiia!  Uviiiis  Hi-rc  l)egi(niiiis  to  tint  flic  luiiimf 
i  foliage,  wlicu  Stephen  Akroyd  received  a  lettcrfnc 
'  Dotn.  -Soun  after  bet  departure  she  bad  wiitta  t 
i  Dame  Henderson,  to  aiuiounce  her  safe  anira]  tii 
neatli  her  cousin 's  lionpitable  roof,  and  to  tell  hai 
!  the  lo^'illg  welcome  site  bad  received.  Slic  iutinui 
\  tlint  her  change  of  residence  under  apparcntlf  Ji 
;  pendent  circumstaueeA  was  made  materially  lif^tti  i 
lier  from  tbe  fact  that  her  cousin's  delicate  lieahb  □ 
I  nblc<l  her  to  find  a  useful  and  much-npjireciiitedtpli« 
;  ns  coiui>ani(>n  and  aid,  and  spoke  in  glowin»  faegai; 
:  of  her  i-onsiu's  amiable  ami  gentle  dii^Msitian. 
'  "  Vi>u  RCo  the  good  providence  o'  Uod,"  raid  Dm 
I  Henderson  to  Stephen,  as  she  showed  liiui  thiefpiillt 
,  "  that  you  bad  to  (^-ive  a  hcliiin'  liand  to,  thongk^ 
I  lion't  believe  in  Him,  luis  been  at  work  teuf,  ■> 
']  Alios  Dora's  put  doon  just  where  she  ran  beo'tb 
;  most  use  an' service.  He's  heard  hermothrr'npnjrn 
He's  sent  a  precious  friend  an'  blesain'  to  hn  ju 
,  weakly  cousin,  an'  He's  fuonil  a  homo  an'  i  pM ' 
I  duly  for  hcnolf.  I  reckon  you  couldn't  hs'  to 
luucb  lietter  if  the  contrivin'  on  it  bad  been  left  v 
hiinuin  reason." 

The  correspondence  bad  been  kept  up  bclweenib 
Dame  and  Dora,  tlic  queer  caligrapliy  and  phcMU 
spelling  of  the  former  being  amply  compcnHatcdfoft; 
the  godlycommon  sense  they  clotbed,  and  tlie  intcRX 
ii;g  news,  especially  in  one  particular,  which  tbeyos 
tainciL  Dum'sepistles  were  equ^ly  acceptable  toDo 
Henderson  for  tl)e  sake  of  the  sweet  writer  hawi 
and  abio,  may  I  say  chiefly  t  because  it  enabled  b 
to  keep  at  least  A  shadowy  link  between  tvolkli 
was  her  godly  pur])OKe  ami  bcr  unprcme  dtoit  t 
bring  together.  In  all  probability,  though  I  C0° 
allinu  It,  it  was  bccauHC  of  Dame  Hendcrwa'a  aft 
of  Stephen's  foiling  spirits  and  deei>euin?  gloom.  i» 
mnybap  in  obedience  tuherre<|uef>t,  tluit  Dora's  IcW 
was  on  tlie  occaoon  referred  to  sent  to  Stephen  In 
self.  In  it  she  announced  the  fact  that,  acting  ^ 
medical  advice,  her  cousin  and  she  were  about  M  ? 
on  the  Continent  to  H[iend  the  autnmn  manlb  ■ 
foreign  travel.     Dora's  letter  concluded  thus  ;— 

And  now,  my  dear  frEcnd.  for  that  I  would  tlwtp  nl 
rou,  it  1  may.  will  yoii  foiKivomeif  I  dlMhar^'eM''' 
scipncc  ODd  obc7  the  dletates  of  a  dxtcrly  sSMMl! 
wrItJnK  to  rou  on  a  subiocttbat  can  never  be  othrr*^ 
than  ot  the  vcr;  flmt  importjinccl  I  wsat  touictjMl' 
!  rc-consiflcr  your  aail  dcitartiiro  from  that  solid  (["»''• 
fnllli  and  hoiie  wliich  was  (he  jay  and  Mrcnglh  ol  I** 
I  own sulutpil mother's  Iicurl  :und  which,  on  rouwtUU]^ 
I  wuH  tlic  Irluniplinnl  intiiiirul  Ion  and  eunobline  piin'v' 
I  wliieh  Rdvc  mj-  own  dear  mollipr  an  aliidini;  joy  in  ponW 
■  and  iKun,  a  dinrocler  iif  Ihf  most  pcrfact  beauty  in  iW* 
I  stances  ot  the  inost  toMing  kind,  anda  lif&^loM  iiliirtU< 
I  naoKht  of  dyliiK  In  It.  but  was  as  evidenl  a  trosiltM  * 
Klijah  aweniled  licovcn-ward  Id  a  cl     "      '  *~" 
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wQmanhood,  I  feel  aad  know  myBelf  passing  rich  in  the 
lore  and  favour  of  my  Lord  and  Savioar.  I  pray  for  you 
dailj,  and  ahnoet  hourly,  that  you  may  again  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  two  dear  ones  in  heaven,  who  love  you  with  a 
strength  beyond  what  we  meaner  mortals  can  know,  and 
whoM  very  heaven  would  be  heavcnlier  for  the  certainty 
of  7oar  reunion  there.  As  for  myself,  dear  friend  and  bro- 
ther. I  have  no  higher  wish  on  earth  than  that  you  should 
be  able  to  r^oice  and  be  glad  in  a  conscious  possession  of 
the  Saviour's  all-embracing  love,  So  ever  prays,  your  sin- 
cere and  abiding  friend,  Dora  Hixlier. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  did  Stephen  Akroyd  read  and 
My  this  genuine  outcome  of  a  loving  and  sympa- 
thetic heart ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  note  that  "  daily, 
almost  hourly,"  he  was  the  subject  of  his  darling's 
thought  and  prayer.  Many  a  time  and  oft,  too,  did 
he  pass  sleepless  nights  in  vain  communings  with  his 
own  heart  upon  his  bed  on  the  great  and  vital 
message  which  the  precious  lines  contained. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  he  had  drifted  so  far  into 
the  neutral  seas  towards  a  moral  No-man's-land,  that 
while  he  could  not  but  confess  himself  discontented 
with  the  hare,  bald  nothingness  of  his  crude  philoso- ' 
phies,  he  appeared  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  real 
desire  for  that  which  he  had  so  foolishly  and  so 
wickedly  thrown  away.  There  was  a  hardness  of 
heart  and  a  paralysis  of  will  that  seemed  to  bar  the 
vay  to  the  reception  of  the  long  ignored  and  vanished 
gooi  If  he  framed  his  lips  to  breathe  a  prayer,  the 
▼higpered  sophistries  of  the  arch-enemy  came  with 
^btle  strength  to  beat  his  aspirations  to  the  ground 
again.  He  was  like  a  man  who  had  plunged  head- 
ing into  the  sea  to  swim  to  some  distant  point  of 
vantage,  and  who  had  then  emerged  into  murky  mist, 
fctmggling  vainly,  and  unable  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
either  shore. 

Dame  Henderson,  who  had   closely   marked  the 

variations  in  his  speech  and  conduct,  and  the  fitful 

luicertamties  into  which  he  feU,   was  hopeful,   and 

Dot  too  ready  to  interfere.     She  was  sorely  grieved 

to  note  his  failing  appetite  and  paling  face,  his  long- 

^^  sighs  and  furtive  tears  ;    but  believing  that 

^hom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgetli 

^e  son  whom  He  receiveth  ;  and  believing  also  that 

^ch  pr&yer  and  faith  as  had  been  at  work,  and  was 

2t  work  for  him,  could  not  possibly  fail  of  its  design, 

«he  quietly  forbore,  and  put  her  trust  in  God.     Every 

%  of  her  life  slie  pleaded  for  her  youthful  favourite 

"efore  the  throne  of  grace,  but  rightly  judging  that 

she  might  possibly  mar  her  purpose,  and  check  the 

DJental  process  through  which  he  was  passing,  by  too 

*Qch  interference,  she  breathed  perpetual  prayers  in 

I^vate;  but  in  his  presence,  much  to  his  surprise, 

^<i,  it  must  be  owned,  much  to  his  disappointment, 

*ie  looked  and  watched  and  hoped  and  doubted,  but 

^^^^  no  sign. 

At  length,  however,  as  she  saw  the  light  die  out  of 

eye  and  the  last  vestige  of  colour  leave  his  cheek, 

^  she  observed  liis  listless   languor  and  noted  the 

spirit  of  melancholy  that  'was  bending  his  shoulders 

and  eating  his  very  heart  out.   Dame   Henderson 

coold  not  stand  it  any  longer.     One  day,  seeing  that 


he  had  turned  away  from  the  repast,  to  provide  which 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  coax  his  failing  appetite  tihe 
had  exhausted  all  her  skill,  she  said — 

**  Maister  Stephen  I  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer  ! 
Your  just  breakin'  your  own  heart  an'  mine  an'  all ! 
What  is  the  matter  wi'  you  ?  Tell  me  as  you  would 
tell  your  mother,  she  could  hardly  love  you  more 
than  I."  Here  tlie  honest  woman's  voice  shook  a 
little,  and  witnessing  tears  Ixjgan  to  falL  **  Tell  me  ! 
>vill  you  ?  Is  it  Dora  HcUicr,  or  is  it  your  sins  an' 
your  doubtin's  thats  piniu'  you  away  ?  " 

"  Mother,*'  said  Stephen,  laj-ing  his  arms  upon  tlie 
table,  and  his  hands  upon  his  arms  ;  **  I  don't  know 
what  it  is.  One  thing  I  know,  and  that  is  that  a 
more  miserable  mortal  than  I  does  not  walk  this 
earth  ; ''  and,  fairly  overcome,  the  troubled  sceptic 
sobbed  aloud. 

"  Oh  my  buim  !  my  poor  bairn  1 "  said  the  motherly 
soul.  *'  You've  gotten  the  heartache  for  want  o'  Jesus, 
but  He  s  gotten  the  heartache  for  want  o'  you ;  an' 
prayer  is  risin'  to  Him  o'  all  sides  !  and  He  says  He 
must  have  you  an'  'at  He  will  have  you  I  Hark  to 
Him  1  *  Come  to  me,  an'  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Oh, 
Maister  Stephen,  tak'  your  troubles  to  His  cross,  they'll 
roll  off  when  His  love  cuts  the  band  that  binds  *cm, 
an'  they  '11  tumble  into  His  grave !  Hark  to  Him  I 
"  Father  forgive  him,  for  he  knows  not  what  he's  done." 


CHAPTER  XIV.-THE  WRECK  OF  THE  PARAGON. 
According  to  the  announcement  made  in  Dora's 
letter  to  Stephen,  she  and  her  cousin— who  liad  long 
been  in  delicate  health — embarked  at  Dover  for  a 
lengthy  tour  of  travel  in  Suutliem  Europe.  As  was 
before  intimated,  Dora  was  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  her  young  relative,  whose  state  was  such  as  to 
render  her,  more  or  less,  jwrpetually  dependent  on  the 
aid  of  others.  Vigorous,  buoyant,  cheerful,  and  full 
of  resources,  Dora  was  enabled  in  a  very  notable 
manner  to  lighten  her  cousin's  lot,  and  administer  to 
her  comfort  and  enjoJ^ncnt ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  heiress  used  to  vow  that  she  had  introduced  a 
fairy  into  Halston  Hall,  who,  like  the  slaves  of  Alad- 
din's lamp,  could  by  magic  answer  all  desires. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  Dora  would  respond,  "  or  I  would 
make  you  as  healthy  and  as  strong  as  a  ploughboy." 
Her  cousin  had  repeatedly  been  recommended  to  try 
what  an  entire  change  of  air  and  scene  would  do  for 
her,  but  hud  never  Ikjcu  able  to  summon  either 
strength  or  courage  for  the  expedition  until  now. 
But  now,  having  Dora's  strong  arm  and  quenchless 
spirits,  and  managing  wit,  to  lean  upon,  the  journey 
was  resolved  upon,  and  so  they  two,  with  an  at- 
tendant servant,  were  now  en  route  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  south  of  France.  For  some  time  it 
seemed  that  the  medical  authorities  were  well  war- 
ranted in  their  advice,  for  Miss  Hellier's  health  was 
decidedly  improved,  and,  much  to  Dora's  delight, 
something  of  a  rose  blush  came  upon  her  cousin's 
cheek,  and  her  new-found  power  to  take  daily  exer- 
cise gave  promise  of  full  restoration.  But,  alas  1  the 
promise,  like  many  others  built  on  the  same  basis, 
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was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  invalid  drooped  again  ; 
then  they  shifted  their  quarters  stiU  further  south- 
ward, for  a  still  more  genial  sky.  But  after  several 
weeks  so  spent,  the  truth  dawned  alike  on  the  in- 
valid and  her  loving  and  unwearied  nnrse,  that  their 
expedition  was  of  no  avail,  and  both  of  them  felt 
tiiat  it  were  better,  while  sufficient  strength  con- 
tinued, to  hasten  back  to  Halston  HaU.  They  were 
now  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  from  a  little  sea-port 
near,  they  embarked  again  for, England,  the  overland 
route  being  quite  beyond  Miss  Hellier's  strength  to 
dare,  and  while  still  the  golden  leaves  were  falling 
from  the  trees  in  Halston  Park,  our  young  voyagers 
were  out  on  the  high  seas,  homeward  bound. 

One  morning,  as  Stephen  was  seated  at  his  office 
desk  in  an  interval  of  business,  he  was  carelessly 
sc^anning  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Since  the  day 
on  which  Dame  Henderson  had  spoken  to  him  in  such 
wise  and  loving  fashion,  he  seemed  to  have  passed 
into  a  sort  of  dazed,  bewildered  state,  begotten  of  liis 
fniitless  attempts  to  find  a  securer  resting-place  for 
his  tossed  and  shaken  soul  to  stand  upon.  He 
had,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Seymour,  who  silently 
wondered  at  the  rarity  of  his  visits  to  Volney  Villa, 
bought  and  read  a  cleverly  MTitten  work  of  some 
magnitude,  which  had  just  been  written  by  one  of 
the  "  advanced  thinkers  of  the  day,"  a  book  which 
was  spoken  of  by  various  reviews  and  high  literary 
authorities  as  a  "  most  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  those  vexed  questions  which  are  dis- 
turbing the  minds  of  the  orthodox  in  these  days." 
Clever  the  book  was,  and  written  in  most  seduc- 
tive style  ;  now,  however,  strange  to  say,  Stephen 
could  find  no  pleasure  in  its  perusal.  He  read  as 
one  who  charges  the  writer  all  the  while  with  being 
accessory  to  a  theft  from  him  of  a  precious  some- 
thing that  he  missed  more  and  more,  and  which  in 
proportion  as  he  mourned  its  loss  seemed  more  and 
more  impossible  to  regain.  Out  of  this  odd  unde- 
fined condition  of  mind  Stephen  Akroyd  will  come 
either  to  a  more  reckless  no-creed  than  before,  or  to 
fall  in  child-like  trust  at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  say,  "  To  whom  can  I  go  ?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life  I  "    Which  will  it  be  ? 

Running  his  eye  along  the  crowded  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  he  suddenly  happed  upon  a  paragraph 
which  drove  the  blood  from  his  lips,  and  half  stopped 
the  beating  of  his  heart     It  ran  thus  : — 

The  Wrbck  of  a  Southampton  Steamer.— We  regret 
to  have  to  announce  that  the  steam-ship  Paragon,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Vause,  was  wrecked  last  Thursday  off 
the  coast  of  Spain.  The  crew  and  passengers  took  to  the 
boats,  one  of  which  was  almost  instantly  swamped  by  a 
heavy  sea.  By  dint  of  great  courage,  and  consummate 
management  on  the  part  of  Captain  Vause,  several  of  its 
occupants  were  saved.  Unfortunately,  four  lives  were  lost 
—a  sailor  (name  unknown)  and  three  passengers— Joseph 
Heardley,  Ellen  Poarse,  and  Dora  Hollier.  The  latter  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Hellier,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  one  of  the  two  brothers  who  performed 
such  brave  exploits  in  quelling  the  Sepoy  mutiny. 

The  newspaper  fell  from  Stephen's  hands,  he  leaned 
forward  on  his  desk,  and  forthwith  fainted  away. 


When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself  in  the  Idadly 
hands  of  Mr.  Seymour  and  the  porter^  wife.  Stinn- 
lants  were  administered,  and,  as  soon  as  he  wai  nf. 
ficiently  restored  to  be  removed,  the  cashier  hid  Iub 
placed  in  a  cab,  and  took  him  at  once  to  his  lodgiap 
and  to  Dame  Henderson's  tender  care.  That  good 
woman  was  dreadfully  overcome  to  see  her  &voim(e 
brought  home  with  more  of  death  than  life  m  kk 
pale  face,  but  at  once  proceeded  to  busy  hendflBr 
his  comfort  and  recovery.  Her  shock  on  reoehring 
from  him  the  terrible  news  of  Dora's  death  was  only 
less  than  his,  and  but  for  the  all-important  \mam 
of  caring  for  her  poor,  pale  patient^  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  attended  with  similar  ranlte. 

It  did  seem  so  hard  to  her  that  that  young  fiur  life 
should  so  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  that  so  brigliti 
light  should  be  so  suddenly  put  out  Dame  Hendo^ 
son  had  loved  her  dearly,  and  could  scarcely  km 
reeled  more  beneath  the  blow  if  it  had  been  her  on 
daughter  who  had  sunk  beneath  the  cruel  wave.  1U% 
too,  knowing,  as  she  did,  how  matters  stood  betves 
the  fair  orphan  and  Stephen,  she  had  nursed  al 
hugged  the  idea  of  their  ultimate  union  so  hopefil|f 
and  persistently,  that  to  her  it  was  the  pled^srf 
Stephen's  conversion,  and  almoet  an  aceom^iM 
fact.  For  a  brief  space  Dame  Henderson  was  hcMl 
inclined  to  question  Providence,  and  but  for  h* 
constant  habit  of  taking  all  things  to  her  God,  Al 
might  have  failed  in  her  simple  faith  in  the  "Al- 
loving  and  AU-wise,"  for  her  feet  had  well-iq^ 
slipped. 

Stephen  Akroyd  fell  seriously  ill,  and  while  Mm 
Hellier,  herself  pale  and  weak,  was  paying  daily  Tiiii 
to  her  hapless  cousin's  grave  in  a  little  burial  grond 
on  the  Spanish  shore,  for  the  body  had  been  reoovnl  ^ 
Stephen  was  tossing  on  a  bed  of  fever,  and  lay  toy  i 
the  border-land  which  divides  the  living  from  thedw^ 
In  his  mental  wanderings  his  childhood,  his 
Mrs.  Hellier,  Dora,  and  Dame  Hendersoii,  wene*' 
tinually  floating  in  his  vagrant  speecL  The  W 
of  Jesus,  too,  in  broken  snatches  of  prayer  and  ei|» 
tulation,  was  often  on  his  lips.  Strange  to  a^ 
neither  Mr.  Seymour  nor  his  erratic  oomiBde^ 
any  item  of  his  useless  creed,  received  even  ooeafli 
mention.  At  times  it  appeared  as  if  he  cnftti) 
glimpse  of  the  other  world,  for  "ange]fl»''  "hMmk  ] 
"  mother,"  **  Saviour,"  and  similar  expreanooskfttt^ 
murmuring  lips  ;  and  Dame  Henderson  did  Bit  i^ 
to  see  that,  underlying  all  the  follies  of  hit  Uff  j 
youth,  his  godly  mother's  teachinga  held  finn 
in  his  souL  Earnest  and  ardent  were  her 
that  health  of  body  and  health  of  soul  migM 
together  to  the  prostrate  youth  who  laj 
her  side.  Of  all  the  subjects  that  piini 
hb  hot  and  fevered  brain,  however,  "Dni^ 
Dora,"  was  the  oftenest  there ;  and  aa  he 
and  sighed  and  murmured  night  and  dagr,  hv 
for  his  dead  darling  was  of  the  moet  tooduBgl^ 

Part  of  Dame  Henderson's  pimyer,  at  aBjiA^' 
answered ;  for  by  her  skilled  and  tiida 
the  power  of  medicine,  the  Tte«gn»tnvi^** 
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onstitatioii,  and  the  blessiiig  of  God, 
ton  Tiecame  eonvalescent,  and  arose  from 
d  A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
the  long;  slow,  weary  days  which  inter- 
na absolute  recovery  enabled  him  to  go 
i  office  again,  he  was  glad  to  hold  converse 
3  Henderson,  not  only  concerning  Dora — 
t  had  always  a  supreme  interest  to  him — 
ligioos  subjects,  about  which  he  would 
freedom.  Dame  Henderson's  plain-spoken 
were  welcome,  and  now,  as  never  before, 
IS  one  who  owns  his  teacher  to  be  more 
le. 
tell  how  you  can  find  a  Providence  in 
he  one  evening,  as  she  sat  with  him  by 
fire.  The  subject  of  his  remark  was  the 
it  one  of  Bora's  sad  and  sudden  fate. 
ron  mustn't  think  that  there  isn't  many  a 
that  we  poor  simpletons  can't  understand, 
a  Providence  at  all.  He  must  know  a  great 
an'  a  great  deal  better  than  us,  or  else 
ronld  become  o'  things?  It's  because  we 
cstand  things  'at  it 's  blessing  'at  they  're 
bands  o'  Somebody  that  does.  I  reckon 
u't  understand  it  when  he  saw  little 
etty  coat  all  torn  an'  bloody  ;  but  he  got 
nnething  of  it  when  all  his  sons  was  i' 
d  that  varry  Joseph,  in  a  grander  coat  than 
he  second  man  i'  all  Egypt.     As  for  Miss 


Dora,  God  bless  her  !  why,  she 's  gotten  to  her 
mother's  side  sooner  than  she  expected,  that's  alL 
You  don't  think  'at  she 's  likely  to  question  the  Pro- 
vidence o'  God  as  she  stands  wi'  her  mother,  i'  white 
robes,  i'  the  middle  of  all  the  glories  o'  the  Paradise 
o'  God  ?  Then,  as  for  yourself.  I  "ve  often  tell'd 
you  that  what  God  wants  is  to  mak'  you  his  son 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  an'  as  you  wouldn't  be  made 
so  when  Dora  was  livin' — thiukin',  mebbe,  'at  it 
wam't  honourable  to  change  your  creed  for  her  sake 
— He 's  taken  her  up  to  heaven,  that  you  may  do  it 
for  Christ's  sake.  I  don't  think  that  it's  so  very 
hard  to  understand  after  alL" 

Stephen  lapsed  into  silence,  deeply  struck  with 
Dame  Henderson's  last  remark,  in  which  she  had  hit 
the  mark  exactly,  as  far  as  Dora  and  his  change  of 
views  were  concerned.  The  worthy  landlady  left 
him  to  himself  a  while  to  brood  on  the  providences  of 
God  as  agents  in  bringing  men's  souls  out  of  the  pit 
and  lighting  them  with  the  light  of  the  living.  He 
could  not  but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  tlie  Dame's 
philosophy  was  sound,  and  as  he  thought  of  the 
sainted  trio,  to  him  the  dearest  in  the  world  or  out  of 
it,  the  thought  of  being  a  fourtli  in  the  meeting  place 
of  rest  and  pure  delight  liad  attractions  for  him,  the 
strength  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  own.  **  Yes," 
quoth  he,  in  serious  soliloquy,  "God's  providence  may 
be  mysterious  but  it  must  be  kind." 

{To  be  cofUinued.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  USED  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


JTALF.  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Z  Son  (St  Luke  xv.  11—32),  the  joy  of 
r  the  father  at  the  return  of  his  lost  son 
I  is  expressed  by  the  direction  to  his 
servants  to  "  kill  the  fatted  calf,"  and 
it  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  the  prodigal. 
le  was  spoken  by  our  Lord  to  teach  us  the 
)f  God  the  Fatlier  in  dealing  with  repentant 
ud  the  joyful  feast  which  the  fatlier  made 
ken  to  represent  the  joy  vdth  which  our 
Father  welcomes  the  converted  sinner. 
mderfol  thought  it  is  that  even  one  sinner 
an  object  of  such  loving  interest  to  Him 
id  of  all  the  world.  What  a  blessing  to 
i  the  most  insignificant  of  God's  children 
ran  his  Father's  home  and  will  be  gladly 
hide  again.  This  is  the  message  from  the 
!^l|icli  ^e  prodigal  was  restored  to  the 
i  had  abandoned  in  his  folly.  H  we  are 
» wander  from  God,  let  the  tiiought  of  the 
I  His  love  keep  us  back ;  but  if  we  have 
ienq»tation  and  fallen  into  sin,  let  the 
!  that  same  love  move  us  to  return,  for 
joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  €rod 
that  xepenteth." 

1.  After  tlM,^g|iTerBation  with  the  rich 


young  man  recorded  in  St  Matt  xix.  16 — 22,  our 
Lord  turned  to  His  disciples,  and  warned  them  of  the 
danger  .to  the  soul  which  lay  in  the  possession  of 
worldly;  riches — "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter. into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (ver.  24.)  It  is 
probable  that  in  these  words  He  was  referring  to  a 
common  saying  among  the  Jews,  by  which  the 
impossibility  of  a  camel  passing  through  a  needle's 
eye  was  used  as  an  illustration  of  anything  very 
difficult  .of  accomplishment  He  cannot,  however, 
have  intended  the  words  to  be  taken  literally,  for  so 
they  would  exclude  all  rich  men  from  God's  kingdom, 
but  we.  know  from  Scripture  and  the  experience  of  life 
that  many  rich  men  have  been  and  are  true  servants 
of  God.  .The  names  of  Abraham  and  Zacchseus  (St 
Luke  xix.j9)  occur  to  us  at  once  in  proof  of  this. 
But  our  Lord's  words  on  this  occasion  may  be  taken 
to  imply  (what  the  experience  of  life  also  confirms) 
that  the  possession  of  riches  is  of  itself  a  danger,  and 
may  became  an  absolute  bar,  to  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  it  is  not  hard  to  see  where 
the  danger  lies.  The  feeling  of  want,  the  conviction 
that  this  world  cannot  satisfy  us  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  strongest  motives  leading  us  to  God.  Now,  a  poor 
man  whose  life  is  a  constant  struggle  is  in  a  better 
position  for  receiving  the  message  about  a  life  h«*' 
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ifae  present  in  which  there  shall  not  be  a  want 
unsupplied,  than  the  man  who  has  never  felt  a  want 
here,  and  whose  means  of  enjoyment  and  comfort  tend 
to  make  him  prefer  to  remain  in  this  world  as  long 
as  possible.  In  fact,  while  a  poor  man  would 
naturally  find  in  Christianity  just  what  answered  to 
his  need,  a  rich  man  might  be  tempted  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  could  do  very  well  without  it.  This 
is  the  danger.  But  we  must  remember  further  that 
it  is  a  danger  which  is  not  confined  to  those  who 
have  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  riches.  Whatever 
our  heart  is  set  upon — be  it  a  child,  a  friend,  an 
amusement,  or  a  business — becomes  in  this  sense  our 
"riches,"  something  which  may  become  a  snare  to 
us,  separating  between  us  and  God.  Let  us  all,  then, 
rich  or  poor,  profit  by  this  warning.  Let  us  be 
careful  to  ask  Grod's  blessing  upon  our  possessions, 
occupations,  and  pleasures,  that  they  may  not  exclude 
Him  from  our  hearts,  and  let  us  also,  remembering 
tlie  words  of  our  Lord,  take  care  lest  in  this  busy  age 
some  of  us  should  be  making  *'  haste  to  bo  rich,"  lest 
in  seeking  to  make  nmch  money  we  lose  the  im- 
perishable riches  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  Christ 
alone. 

2.  In  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  24  there  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression similar  to  that  just  noticed.  In  denouncing 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  our  Lord  addresses  them  as 
"blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
cameL"  The  English  version  of  this  verse  requires 
correction.  It  should  be  rendered  "  wliich  strain  off  a 
gnat."  The  reference  is  to  filtering  wine,  about 
which  the  Jews  were  very  careful  in  order  to  avoid 
swallowing  any  unclean  insect,  which  was  forbidden 
by  the  Law.  In  the  proverb  hero  quoted  by  our  Lord 
the  gnat  is  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  something 
trifling,  and  the  camel  of  sometliing  very  important. 
We  see,  then,  that  tlie  rebuke  conveyed  here  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  in  reference  to  which  it  wiD  be  unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before  un<ler  "  Anise," 
which  see,  and  also  the  observations  under  "Beam." 

Candle.  We  have  already  noticed  (above  under 
"  Bed  ")  that  our  Lord  compares  liis  teaching  to  the 
light  of  a  candle  (or  rather  a  "  lamp,"  as  the  Greek 
word  would  be  more  correctly  rendered),  and  warns 
us  that  it  is  not  to  be  hidden,  but  to  be  e\-idcnt  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  receive  it.  In  St.  Luke  xi  34 — 
36,  there  is  a  continuation  of  this  teaching  dra^^n 
from  the  analogy  of  the  light  of  a  candle,  which 
reminds  us  that  our  capability  of  receiving  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  ourselves.  "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  : 
therefore  when  thine  eye  is  single,  thy  whole  body  also 
is  full  of  light ;  but  when  thine  eye  is  e\i\,  thy  body 
also  is  full  of  darkness.  Take  heed  therefore  that 
the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness.  If  thy 
whole  body  therefore  be  full  of  light,  haWng  no  part 
dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the 
bright  shining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee  light" 
That  is  to  say,  the  benefit  that  we  receive  from  the 


light  of  a  candle  (or  from  any  Uglit  i 
artificial)  depends  upon  the  condition  o! 
which  is  the  only  organ  of  the  body  capab 
the  light  ;  if,  then,  the  eye  be  healthy  and 
light  is  useful  to  us  ;  but  if  the  eye  hm  difl 
incapable  of  seeing,  it  is  quite  the  same  as 
in  darkness.  Similarly  in  spiritual  things 
came  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  (St  Jdi 
but  all  men  did  not  receive  Him  because  tl 
standing  was  darkened  by  their  love  of  f 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light  because  1 
were  evil"  (St  John  iiL  19),  and  therefon 
the  "  Light  was  shining  in  darkness  ;  thi 
comprehended  it  not"  (St  John  L  5). 
needed  by  the  Jews  of  those  day?  was 
purifying  of  their  hearts  and  desires,  anc 
"  whole  body "  might  have  been  iUomin 
light  of  Christ. 

And  so,  too,  at  the  present  time,  althoug 
which  Christ  has  kindled  is  shining  brig^ 
world,  it  will  not  be  recognised  by  than 
their  sins,  for  "he  that  doeth  eWl  hatett 
neither  cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds 
reproved."  We  must,  therefore,  pray  Ciod 
pure  hearts  that,  in  the  midst  of  light  w 
walk  in  darkness  ;  we  must  pray  also  for  "1 
inward  part,"  in  order  that  nothing  in  us  i 
God  from  shining  into  our  hearts  "  to  givi 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
Jesus  Clirist ; "  and,  lastly,  wc  must  endei 
such  earnestness  and  reality  in  our  eiforts  to 
holiness,  that  we  may  not  shrink  from  the 
when  its  shining  manifests  defects  unkno 
for  inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  our  imp 
the  first  step  to  perfection,  it  is  also  the 
towards  having  the  "whole  body  full 
With  these  thoughts  in  our  mind  the 
candle  or  a  lamp  may  for  the  future  aa% 
teaching  which  we  had  not  seen  in  it  befon 

Chickens.  There  is  scarcely  anything  1 
ing  in  the  Bible  than  the  lament  of  our 
Jerusalem  which  is  recorded  in  St  Matt 
O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  .  .  .  •  h 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  togi 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her ' 
ye  would  not ! "  It  was  but  a  few  days 
Crucifixion ;  He  was  leaving  the  Tem 
again  to  return  to  it  (ver.  39) ;  and  as  he  k 
the  future  and  saw  the  terrible  destruction 
coming  on  the  city  and  the  temple,  and  1 
ing  back  remembered  how  He  bad  loved 
and  aU  that  He  had  done  and  would  1 
Milling  to  do  for  it,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  I 
heart  would  break,  and  He  gave  way  to  fedi 
tenderest  pity  and  sorrow,  which  fband  tin 
sion  in  the  words  already  quoted.  *i 
gatheretli  her  chickens  onder  her  wingi^'* 
have  cared  for  that  city.  Who  that  hM  v 
hen  spreading  her  wings  over  her  chickw  i 
tion  can  avoid  being  struck  with  tba  ion 
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■niDg  of  tbe  great  love  of  onr  Lord  T  Bat 
Md  them  as  appljing  not  onljr  to  Jemm- 
1  inlutbitMita,  bat  alao  to  the  Chriatian  sonL 
ira  majr  be  aure,  is  no  lean,  but,  if  poasible, 
r  those  irhom  He  haa  pnTchaaed  with  Hia 
{kin  and  again  doee  he  plead  with  erring 
■that  they  may  turn  and  be  aavod.  In 
old  age  He  comee  speaking  hy  dcknees  or 
the  eonl.  Shall  Hie  love  be  wasted  T 
plMiiing  be  in  vain  T    Shall  it  be  aoid  at 


last  to  snch  "  How  often  would  I    .    .    .    .    but 
ye  would  not "  I 

It  is  well  for  QB  to  diink  of  the  greatneee  of  the 
love  of  God,  it  is  well  that  we  ahonld  be  reminded  of 
it  again  and  again  by  the  sight  of  the  natural  love  of 
Hia  creatnrcs.  Bnt  it  is  wcU  to  remember  the  warn- 
ing too  ;  His  great  love  did  not  save  Jerusalem, 
because  she  was  not  willing  to  be  saved,  neither, 
we  may  be  sure,  will  it  save  ns  if  we  also  are  un- 
willing. 
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BT  ANNE  BEALE,  ACTHOH  OF  "  1 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
KECCA  AT  sn.Lv  shahko's. 
;^--  ^  ^HAT  is  the  matter,  Jim  I 
I  iM  1^^^  Who  have  you  here ! 
I  111  IF'^'^  "Hush,  MiMjiwh.'  Nome 
BlIWi  ItS?"' '  cj'  caution,  hold  your 
tongue ! " 

Thia  short  colloquy  passed 
between  Koae  and  Jim  the 
morning  after  the  encounter 
with    the  soldiers  and  Bebeccaitea  on 
'    Fenllyn.    Rose  had  paddled  acroes  the 
lake  on  her  way  to  Manoisant,  and  hav- 
ing just  landed,  was  startled  by  seeing 
Jim,  and  Petera,  Glynglfts,  carrying  or 
dragging  some  man  along  the  edge  of 
the  water, 
IS  be  !     Is  he  dead  ?  "  cried  terrified  Rose. 
ont  know,"  whispered  Jim.     "  We— well — 
I  him  up  just  now  by  there,  and  we  are 
le  may  be  a  Rebeccaile  after  all  ;  for  there 
ht  laat  night  on  Fenllyn.     Yon  'ouldn't  be 
on  him,  Mua/achf 

lO.     But  what  arc  you  going  to  do  with 
ike  him  to  our  house  T" 
mire,  no,  mias.      Bat  will  yon  just  be  ask- 
Shanno  to  let  as  put  him  upon  her  bed, 
an  seeing  if  he 's  dead  or  alive  T" 
nod  Rose  ran  at  once  to  the  ruin.      Shanno 
!;     She  laid   her   finger   on   her   lips,  and 
•wards  the  man.     She  had  not  seen  the  face 
horn  Jim  and  Peters  carried,  but  she  made 
roman  understand  that  he  was  hurt 
word,  dear  Shanno,"  she  said,  caicsningly. 
St  take  him  to  your  grand  house,  and  you 
Inra  a  feast,  you  know." 
wa«  notably  hospitable,  and    danced   to- 
men,  her  parrot  screaming  on  her  shoulder, 
le  went  into  her  room  and  smoothed  her 
Thia  was  laid  on  one  of  the  old-buhioned 
bedsteads  in  tbe  darkest  comer  of  the  very 
mm,   so  that   Rose    scarcely  believed    it 
pONible  to  discover  whether  the  man  were 


alive  or  not.    He  was,  however,  placed  on  the  bed  in 

"  Who  is  it  T    Is  he  dead  •  "  asked  Rose. 

"  We  are  not  knowing.  Tell  you,  Silly  Sbaimo,  to 
hold  her  tongue.  She  will,  Misa  Rose,  if  yon  say 
she  must.     Go  you  away  now.     We  11  be  getting  the 

"  I  cannot  go,  Jim,  till  my  fother  or  some  one  else 
is  fetched.     The  man  docs  not  move.     He  must  be 

"  If  Philippe  Wynne,  or  Mr.  Llewellen,  or  master 
find  him  out  they  11  take  him,  dead  or  olive.  Do 
yon  good  for  evil,  mien  !    Tis  Rebecca ! " 

At  the  dreaded  name  Rose  started  back,  Slu; 
knew  well  enough  what  Rebecca's  fate  would  bo  if 
takert  She  saw  that  Petera  was  engaged  with  the 
so-called  Rebecca,  while  Jim  was  whispering  to  her, 
and  she  knew  not  what  to  do.  She  was  due  at 
Manorsant,  and  had  left  all  stiU  in  confusion  at 
home.  There  was  a  secret  samewherc,  and  utdess  she 
knew  it  she  felt  tliat  she  could  be  of  no  efTeclnal  help. 
"  If  you  will  confide  in  me,  Jim,  I  promise  to  usrst 
you  ;  bnt  I  cannot  work  in  the  dark,  I  must  know 
who  yoa  have  there," 

"  Alfred  Johnnes,  Olynglfta,"  «ud  Jim,  drawing 
her  aside,  and  breathing  tbe  name  into  her  ear. 

Her  astonishment  was  even  greater  tlinn  her  terror. 
She  tan  outside,  and  Jim  foUewcd. 

"We  must  get  rid  of  Shanno,"  he  said.  "You 
will  not  tell,  miss  ^     He  do  love  yon  as  his  life." 

"Shnnno,  come  here,"  sold  Rose;  "you  must  go 
to  Llansant  for  me,  and  then  to  the  fair;"  and  Silly 
Shanno  ran  off  delighted,  for  she  was  a  regular  fre- 
quenter of  fairs  and  markets,  where  she  picked  up 
many  a  coin. 

"  Jim,  I  do  not  understand  this,  bnt  yoa  know  my 
fatiier  wonld  not  injure  him,"  continued  Roee.  "Wo  . 
must  tell  him,  unless  you  can  convey  Mr.  Johnnes  to 
Glynglfts." 

"  That  would  never  do,  miss.  He  wonld  be  found 
ont  at  once,"  returned  Jim. 

"  Then  I  shall  fetch  my  father,"  said  Rose,  de< 
cidcdly. 
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Jim  protested  in  vain — she  was  gone. 

She  found  Mr.  Mervyn  wandering  amongst  his 
burnt  out-houses,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
He  looked  incredulous. 

"  You  will  help  him,  father  ? "  she  said,  appeal- 

ingly. 

"To  prison,  Rose?  It  can't  be  Alfred  Johnnes. 
But  1 11  see  after  the  fellow.  You  had  better  go  to 
Manorsant;  he  is  no  patient  for  you,  whoever  he 
may  be." 

"  You  would  not  injure  him,  father  ? " 

"  Can't  say.  But  your  mother  wants  me  to  see  a 
doctor ;  so  Jim  shall  fetch  Dr.  Jones  for  me,  or  for 
your  dead  man — it  don't  much  matter  which.  As 
good  be  dead  as  burnt  out  of  house  and  home.  I 
have  just  heard  of  the  fight  up  yonder.** 

"  I  will  fetch  the  doctor,  father.  If  Alfred  Johnnes 
is  Rebecca  it  must  be  kept  secret  for  all  their  sakes.** 

"  He  is  a  nice  rascal  if  he  is.  But  I  don't  believe 
it.  Jim 's  a  fooL  Johnnes  has  probably  had  a  spill, 
and  they  have  put  two  and  two  together.  1 11  see 
after  him." 

The  doctor  lived  at  the  village,  where,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Mrs.  Mervyn  went  to  post  her  letter ; 
and  Rose  turned  her  steps  thitherward.  It  took  her 
nearly  an  hour  to  walk  there,  even  though  her  feet 
were  winged  by  terror.  Could  it  have  been  Alfred 
Johnnes  himself  who  had  threatened  her  \iith  the 
evils  which  had  actually  come  to  pass  ?  Like  her 
father,  she  could  not  believe  it  He  had  probably 
been  thrown  from  his  horse.  But  was  he  dead  ?  It 
was  too  terrible,  whatever  the  reality.  She  reached 
Brynmaen  at  last  The  doctor  was,  fortunately,  at 
home,  and  Rose  told  him  that  her  father  wanted  him, 
He  rode  off  at  once  to  Llynhafod,  and  perplexed  Rose 
hastened  to  Manorsant  by  a  short  cut  across  the 
country. 

She  was  met  by  Virginie  when  she  arrived,  who 
informed  her  that  the  children  had  been  so  noisy 
that  Mr.  Wynne  had  complained.  Rose,  who  was 
almost  faint  with  fatigue  and  fright,  said  she  had 
been  to  fetch  the  doctor  for  her  father.  She  found 
Miss  Pryse  Pryse  with  the  children.  Marcia  was 
struck  with  her  troubled  face,  and  attributed  it  to  the 
fire.  News  of  the  encounter  on  Penllyn  had  not  yet 
reached  Manorsant,  as  tlie  military  had  gone  from 
thence  to  the  county  town,  and  the  insurgents  had 
slunk  to  their  various  homes. 

"You  look  scared.  Miss  Mervyn,"  began  Marcia. 
"You  really  should  not  have  come  to-day.  A  fire 
must  be  awfuL  But  you  had  plenty  of  help.  They 
say  that  Major  Faithfull  performed  prodigies,  and  was 
seen  carrying  you  through  the  flames.    Is  that  true  ?  " 

"Major  Faithfull  was  very  good,  and  saved  the 
house  from  being  burnt,"  replied  Rose,  mastering  the 
emotion  she  felt  at  his  name,  and  her  terror  at  what 
had  just  passed.  "  But  he  did  not  carry  me  tlirough 
the  flames,  for  I  was  never  in  personal  danger.*' 

"  Really  !  Virginie  heard  that  he  and  the  Mr. 
Johnnes  to  whom  you  are  engaged  had  quite  a  ro- 
mantic fiery  duel  for  you,  and  that  the  Major  car- 


ried you  off.     I  shall  tease  him  ftunonsly  aboat  a, 
and  he  hates  being  teased.** 

Rose  scarcely  knew  how  she  managed  to  get 
through  the  lessons  ;  but  she  did  so,  even  remauuBi 
after  hours  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  was  neuiy 
dark  when  she  finished,  which  was  the  occasion  of  i 
message  from  Mr.  Wynne,  begging  that  she  would  re- 
main the  night  She  excused  henelf  upon  pies  d 
not  having  made  arrangements  at  home ;  upon  wluek 
j  came  a  second  message  to  the  effect  that  a  lervot 
I  should  be  at  once  dispatched  to  explain.  She  d^ 
'  clined,  however,  much  to  the  amioyanoe  of  the  sU 
gentleman  and  her  pupils. 

Still,  as  she  hurried  homewards  she  Ut  Ait  b 
was  right,  for  the  darkness  and  Irnifilinnw  oifnaed 
her  as  they  had  never  done  before.  She  fani  tk 
path  through  the  fields  slippeiy  and  dowMnl ;  kt 
she  took  it,  because  she  wished  to  make  iafiiiM  it 
Castell  Llyn  before  she  got  home.  It  wm  his  vha 
she  tapped  nervously  at  Silly  Shaono^  dooL  It  m 
cautiously  opened  by  Jim. 

"  How  is  he  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Alive,  and  that 's  all,**  was  the  irtkiptniv^. 

"  Rose,  this  is  no  place  for  yon,**  wen  Iki  lOt 
words  she  heard  ;  and  her  &ther  oune  ont  iClhidHk 
room,  and,  taking  her  hand  led  her  eloqg  the|itt^ 
the  lake.  "  It  is  certainly  Alfred  Johnei^'hi  m 
tinned,  in  a  low  voice.  ''I  can  make  mAbv^ 
Jim  or  Peters,  who  say  one  thing  one  ainli  vi 
another  the  next  But  Dr.  Jonee  Mja  thrt  hkm- 
cussion  of  the  brain,  or  something  Uki  ifc  nd  Art 
his  recovery  depends  on  quiet  and  good  iwufa^.  ^ 
is  evident  tliat  they  have  all  had  to  do  wUh  Mm 
and  unless  we  want  'em  all  tnuuported  m  mtd  Ui 
our  tongues.  I  hear  that  Major  Faithfdlipitlh 
real  Rebecca  last  night,  and  she  dlwepiweilt  aoHf 
knows  where.  If  Johnnes  and  aha  an  OMaillh 
same,  he  is  a  villain,  and  my  Boae  iraa  winr  thnkff 
father.  Still,  we  mustn't  torn  Qoean^  atMww^  * 
only  for  his  poor  old  mother's  sake ;  for  ha  vfddki 
either  hanged  or  transported  for  life  if  eani^  ^ 
circumstantial  evidence  goes  againat  him.  HaiiiN^ 
at  the  foot  of  Penllyn  senseleaSk  and  hie  irUlihaa 
returned  this  morning  without  a  lider.  Tbh  ^ 
Ids  reckless  character,  would  soffioe  to  oNidHB^ 
though  there  is  no  actual  proof  if  tlie  men  hill  tkir 
tongues.  Dr.  Jones  winks  and  is  mnm,  aad  fll>0 
has  not  returned.  If  she  keeps  away,  and  if  ve  c* 
make  people  fancy  she  is  the  invalid^  it  wtif^ 
hushed  up,  unless  he  chance  to  die,  and  thai  «^ 
does  it  matter  ?  His  dead  body  will  be  of  bd  we  * 
any  one,  and  PhOipps  Wynne  is  the  only  magirti*^ 
who  would  trouble  hb  head  about  it  But  ve  an' 
shut  his  mother's  mouth,  and  get  a  nurse." 

"  I  will  do  both,"  said  Rose,  quietly. 

"You  !  I  forbid  you  to  go  near  liim.  Hei»« 
revengeful,  deceitful  scoundrel,  who  would  hi« 
worked  our  ruin  to  gratify  his  fancy  for  you !  Tbiik 
God  you  resisted  him  !  " 

"  Dear  father,  all  is  well  if  you  and  I  are  tn/sm 
again.     No,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  myself,  hot  1 
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know  one  who  would  give  herself  up  to  the  work  of 
nursing  him.  It  is  Egain.  Let  people  suppose  she  has 
gone  away  for  a  change.  Hollantide  Fair  will  keep 
poor  Shanno  absent  for  the  present,  and  wc  dare  not 
think  of  the  future.  If  only  we  can  give  him  time  to 
repent  1 " 

"  Kcpent,  indeed !  But  Egain  is  not  strong 
enough," 

"We  will  see.  Dear  father,  she  is  safe,  for  she 
loves  him." 

Mrs.  Mervyn  was  suffering  much  anxiety  on  Rose's 
account  when  she  came  in  with  her  father.  She  was 
at  once  taken  into  their  confidence  ;  for  concealment 
from  her  was  impossible.  She  was  shocked,  but  not 
surprised,  for  she  had  always  mistrusted  Alfred 
Johnnes.  At  first  she  was  for  sending  him  to 
Glyngl^ ;  but  by  degrees  she  saw  the  need  of  con- 
cealment, unless  they  wished  to  hasten  his  end. 

"  By  doing  so  you  would  probably  stop  the  riots," 
she  said. 

"  There  are  too  many  other  Rebeccas  for  that ;  and 
if  there  were  but  one,  and  that  one  Johnnes,  I  could 
not  give  him  up  as  he  now  is,  and  from  my  own 
place,"  replied  her  husbcmd. 

"No,  I  see  that,  though  he  deserves  no  mercy 
from  us,"  she  rejoined. 

Rose  went  straight  to  Egain.  She  recounted  wliat 
had  passed  to  her»  as  cautiously  as  she  could,  wind- 
ing up  her  narrative  by  trying  to  convince  her  that  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  Johnnes  had  anytliing 
to  do  with  the  riots.  But  Egain  needed  neither  ar- 
gument nor  consolation. 

**  Let  me  go  to  him  at  once.  I  know  alL  I  have 
known  it  long.  With  God's  blessing  this  may  be 
one  of  His  miracles  of  grace  to  bring  the  sinner  to 
repentance.  Do  not  fear  for  me,  dear  Miss  Rose.  I 
feel  a  strength  not  my  own,  and  if  it  is  granted  to 
me  to  help  him  either  in  body  or  soul,  it  is  in  answer 
to  many  prayers." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ROSE    VISITS    OLYNGLAS. 

Sons  and  daughters  little  consider  the  agony  they 
cause  their  parents  by  lawless  or  even  thoughtless  con- 
duct When  Alfred  Johnnes*  white  horse  came  home 
riderless  his  mother  was  lying  awake,  wondering  where 
he  was,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  his  wild  ways 
with  her  own  views  of  duty  and  propriety,  always 
lax  enough  as  regarded  him.  She  heard  the  horse 
tear  up  the  drive,  and  got  out  of  bed  just  to  glance 
from  her  window  at  this  dearly-beloved  son,  who 
had  given  positive  orders  that  she  should  not  sit  up 
for  him.  Indeed,  he  had  left  word  that  he  should 
not,  probably,  be  at  home  that  night  She  could  not 
distinguish  the  horse,  but  she  heard  him  stop  short 
at  the  gate,  and  listened  in  vain  for  her  son's  voice, 
calling,  as  she  expected,  for  his  man  Peters. 

She  ventured  to  throw  open  the  window,  and  to 
say,  "  Is  that  you,  Alfred  ?  "  but  she  got  no  response. 
She  crept  stealthily  down  stairs  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  and  peeped  out  of  a  side  door.     Nothing 


but  the  restless  pawing  of  the  horse  was  audi 
took  courage  to  call  out  her  son's  name,  ; 
"  Peters,  Peters  I  where  are  you  ? "  Bec( 
answer,  and  forgetting,  in  her  maternal  anx 
she  was  but  partially  clad,  and  that  it  was  ^ 
she  went  to  the  gate.  There  was  her  m 
but  he,  her  one  hope  and  joy,  was  not  u 
The  petted  animal  neighed  at  her  apprc 
poked  his  head  over  the  gate,  but  she  was  i: 
to  all  save  her  son.  With  a  sharp  cry  ih 
back  to  the  house,  and  alarmed  the  maids 
their  turns,  went  to  call  up  Peters.  But  In 
to  be  found.  There  was  no  man  near,  sc 
the  women  could  do  was  to  let  the  honH 
stable,  and  rush  down  the  drive  and  into 
shouting  for  him  who  came  not,  and  seai 
him  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  which  tbei 
Mrs.  Johnnes  was  foremost,  and  her  pitiful 
highest  Wlio  shall  describe  her  agony? 
for  one  who  had  recklessly  been  its  ei 
brought  destruction,  and  probably  death,  oi 
as  welL  And  for  what?  For  an  iniagiBi 
anoe  whidi  would  have  righted  itself  btt 
and  other  rebellious  spirits,  to  whom  excile 
notoriety  were  dearer  than  leepeotability  an 

Although  GlynglAs  was  a  lonely  place,  tl 
a  few  scattered  cottages  in  the  Ticinity ;  b 
the  women  reached  one  of  these  the  i 
element  was  absent  Hie  men  were  at  Fenl 
poor  Mrs.  Johnnes  and  her  nuuds  could  on 
to  the  house,  and  wait  for  the  day.  It  soon 
and  then  the  hue  and  cry  began  in  the  ii 
neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Johnnes  wandered  a) 
one  demented,  calling  for  her  eon;  and  by  d 
was  spread  abroad  that  his  hone  had  retun 
out  him. 

About  mid-day  Peters  appeared.  He 
once  to  his  mistressw  Before  speaking  to 
saw  that  doors  and  windo¥nB  were  closed,  i 
then  he  did  not  venture  to  tell  her  all  the  ti 
he  had  his  own  private  opinion  concemiog  t 
bility  of  women's  tongues.  **  Master  has  bee 
from  his  horse  across  countiyi  but  nobody  nu 
it,"  he  began. 

**  Is  he  dead  ?  "  shrieked  Mrs.  Johnnes. 

**  No.  He  is  taken  caie  of.  If  you  wonM 
gone  proclaiming  all  over  the  neighbourhood 
would  have  know  anything  about  it  K< 
^vill  declare  he  was  with  Rebecca;  andv 
can  hold  your  tongue,  mistress,  he  may  be  se 
you  will  never  see  him  again.  Say  you  b 
for  his  travels,  and  that  the  horse  did  eea 
the  stable." 

"  Anything,  everything,  if  only  he  is  saf 
me  the  truth,  Peters,  for  pity's  sake  ! " 

Mrs.  Johnnes  fell  on  her  knees,  and  da> 
hands.  Her  grey  hair  was  dishevelled ;  her 
disorder.  Peters  pitied  her,  but  he  pitied 
most.  He  knew  that  if  his  master  came  to 
would  have  to  lament  bitterly  with  him,  foi 
been  both  his  instructor  and  tooL 
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I  quiet,  mistresB,  and  he  will  be  all 
cL  "He  is  so  wild  that  there's  no 
g  with  him  ;  bat  he 's  in  good  hands, 
lost  know  where — not  even  you.  Find 
vy,  and  1 11  be  seeing  to  him." 
d  him  to  tell  her  where  he  was,  promis- 
eiything,  if  she  might  know  all ;  but 

with  a  promise  that  she  should  be  in- 
morrow. 

w  came,  but  brought  no  Peters.  He 
d,  owing  to  a  hint  thrown  out  by 
unguarded  moment,  that  he  suspected 
nes  of  having  set  fire  to  his  premises. 
log,  however,  another  visitor  arrived  at 
da  was  Rose.  She  hod  entreated  her 
or  be  the  bearer  of  such  consolation  as 
the  afflicted  mother,  and  he  had  met 
ly  from  Manorsant,  and  walked  with 
;he  entrance  to  Glyngl&s,  promising  to 
in  an  hour.  He  seemed  to  recover  a 
energy  with  the  necessity  of  thinking 
loee  very  life  might  depend  upon  him. 
i  that  other  had  been  his  enemy. 
»  kept  Rose  waiting  some  time  before 
The  poor  lady  was  dazed  by  what 

and  what  was  expected  of  her.  She 
me  idea — ^that  of  secresy — so  she  strove 
16  traces  of  tears,  and  to  make  herself 
ft,  that  she  might  arouse  no  suspicion, 
dished  at  her  brisk  manner  and  studied 
t  that  she  must  still  be  in  the  dark 
r  son.     Still,  her  face  was  white,  her 

voice  shaking.  She  began  to  talk  on 
>jectB,  but  Rose  had  no  heart  for  false 
nd  went,  as  gently  and  circumspectly 
to  her  point  "  You  have  heard — you 
ird — ^what  has  happened,"  she  said, 
irour  fire.  I  am  sorry.  The  riots  are 
lope  Mr.  Wynne  will  rebuild,"  replied 
Johnnes. 

mean  to  allude  to  ourselves.  I  was 
>f  your  son,  Mr.  Alfred.  His  horse  re- 
t  him,  and " 

Veiy  kind  of  you  to  make  inquiries, 
me  old  friends  in — in  a  neighbouring 
horse  only — only — ^ran  out  of  the  stable, 
be  caught" 
Mra.  Johnnes,  surely  you  know  that 

with  us.     I  mean  under  my  father's 

?  when?  how?    You  mistake.     You 

He  is — a  hundred — miles — away." 
»  began  these  words  excitedly,  but  re- 
eli^  ended  with  a  useless  effort  at  con- 
Peters  had  prepared  you,"  said  Rose, 
tender  pity.     "  It  is  necessary  to  be 

1  secret "* 

"  interrupted  Mrs.  Johnnes.  "  What 
ly  of  my  son  ?    Why,  why  did  you  not 


'*  He  is  safe  with  us,  dear  Mrs.  Johnnes,"  returned 
Rose,  taking  the  old  lady's  hand.  "  He  must  have 
fallen  from  his  horse,  and  was  picked  up  by  Jim  and 
Peters,  at  least  so  they  say.  But  it  was  the  ni^^t 
before  last  that  the  soldiers  found  Rebecca  on 
Penllyn,  and  yesterday  morning  Mr.  Alfred  was  dis- 
covered somewhere  on  or  near  the  mountain,  which 
throws  suspicion  upon  him ;  so  that  we  are  obliged 
to  hide  him  in  Shannons  house,  and  to  be  very,  very 
secret" 

**  What  state  is  he  in  ?  Who  is  with  him  ?  "  gasped 
the  poor  mother. 

"  He  is  still  insensible,  but  there  are  hopes.  Egain 
is  nursing  him ;  Dr.  Jones  is  attending  him;  and  my 
parents  will  see  that  he  has  every  care.  Only  so 
much  caution  is  needed,  that  we  are  obliged  to  make 
believe  that'  Silly  Shanno  is  ill,  and  refuses  to  admit 
any  one  but  ourselves." 

Here  Mrs.  Johnnes  broke  down,  and  Rose  was 
long  before  she  could  rouse  her  to  the  necessity  of 
wearing  a  brave  front,  even  before  the  servants.  She 
said  all  she  could  think  of  to  reassure  her,  but  Mrs. 
Johnnes  remembered  how  that  her  son  had  been 
absent  night  after  night,  and  had  given  her  no 
account  of  his  proceedings,  maintaining  either  silence, 
or  irritably  rebuking  her  when  she  questioned  him. 
"  He  used  to  be  always  complaining  of  the  gates," 
she  said ;  '*  but  he  could  afibrd  to  pay  for  them 
Surely  he  would  not  mix  himself  up  with  the 
rioters  I " 

"  We  had  better  not  inquire,  perhaps,"  said  Rose. 
"  But  I  promise  to  let  you  know  every  day,  if  I  can, 
how  he  is  getting  on.  Suspicion  is  not  likely  to  fall 
on  me,  though  were  my  father  to  come  instead, 
people  might  think  he  knew  something  of  your  son." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  What  shall  I  do  ?  When 
shall  I  see  him?  Let  me  go  to  him,  dear,  sweet 
Miss  Rose  1 " 

"  When  he  is  better,  and  able  to  see  you,  perhaps ; 
but  not  now.    Egain  will  be  as  tender  a  nurse  as  you." 

"  Oh,  if  he  had  married  her  this  might  never  have 
happened ! " 

Again  Mrs.  Johnnes  gave  way;  but  Rose  could 
not  stay  to  console  her,  for  her  hour  was  up.  She 
said  so ;  but  the  poor  lonely  mother  would  scarcely 
let  her  go,  clinging  to  her  as  to  a  forlorn  hope.  Rose 
entreated  her  to  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that 
her  son  should  be  taken  care  of ;  but  she  felt,  while 
she  made  them,  that  such  entreaties  were  vain.  Not 
so,  however,  her  exhortations  to  secresy.  These,  she 
felt  sure,  would  be  attended  to. 

And  they  were  necessary.  The  disappearance  of 
Johnnes  and  Peters  was  soon  bruited  about,  and 
PhiUpps  Wynne,  at  least,  made  the  moat  of  Silly 
Shanno's  gay  handkerchief  and  what  she  had  said 
concerning  them  and  Jim.  But  the  latter  was  at  his 
work  as  usual,  and  ready  to  tell  any  amount  of  false- 
hoods to  shield  himself  or  his  friends ;  and,  as  we 
have  before  said,  the  magistrates  generally  were  too 
much  afraid  of  Rebecca  to  take  stringent  nuMiurMi 

{To  he  coatMiiMBfL) 
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T  was  a  bright  morning  in  spring.  Prim- 
roses and  violets  peeped  from  under  the 
hedges,  and  marsh  marigolds  expanded  their 
golden  blossoms  beside  the  river-bank.  But, 
though  the  birds  sang  sweetly,  and  the  flowers 
bloomed  gaily,  little  Emma,  as  she  crossed 
the  sun-lit  fields,  felt  sad  and  lonely,  for  she 
had  no  one  now  to  ramble  with  her  through 
the  pretty  woods  or  linger  by  the  brook-side  to  watch 
the  shoals  of  tiny  fish  darting  about  in  the  shallows. 
All  these,  and  many  other  enjoyments,  were  at  an 
end,  for  Allan  was  gone  away.  No  more  happy 
evenings,  when  she  used  to  wait  at  the  gate  to  wel- 
come him  from  school,  hear  his  news,  and  tell  all 
that  happened  at  home  during  the  day. 

Mrs.  Eraser,  Emma's  mother,  lived  with  her  brother 
at  a  farm-house  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country.  She 
had  lost  her  husband  many  years  ago ;  and  now  that 
Allan  was  growing  too  old  for  the  village  school,  was 
thankful  when  her  father-in-law  undertook  the  charge 
of  his  grandson's  education,  and  offered  him  a  home 
imtil  he  should  be  able  to  provide  one  for  himself. 

"  And  for  mother  and  Enmia  too,'*  added  the  boy, 
as,  full  of  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  he  started  for 
his  new  school ;  sorry  indeed  to  be  parted  from  his 
mother  and  sister,  but  little  understanding  the  blank 
his  absence  would  leave  in  poor  Emma's  heart,  or  the 
grief  felt  by  Mrs.  Eraser  at  this  long  separation  from 
her  only  son. 

Time  passed  away,  however ;  spring  gave  place  to 
summer,  but  a  change  had  come  over  Emma's  life. 
She  had  ne  leisure  now  for  dreaming  by  the  river- 
bank,  or  brooding .  over  her  own  loneliness,  for  her 
mother,  whose  health  had  been  gradually  declining  the 
last  few  months,  was  becoming  seriously  ill,  and,  of 
course,  all  the  necessary  household  duties  fell  on 
Emma,  as  well  as  most  of  the  attendance  on  the 
invalid. 

It  was  after  a  day  of  unusual  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
having  settled  Mrs.  Eraser  for  the  night,  Emma 
left  the  servant  in  charge,  and  lay  down  to  rest  in 
her  own  quiet  little  room. 

The  tired  child  was  just  falling  into  a  calm  sleep, 
when  suddenly  a  well-known  sound  caught  her  ear, 
and  she  started  up  to  listen.  In  a  few  moments  it 
was  repeated — again  a  shower  of  gravel  rattled  against 
the  window-panes. 

It  was  undoubtedly  Allan's  signal ;  often  and 
often  had  she  heard  it  in  the  dear  old  times,  when 
he  had  stood  outside  summoning  her  to  an  early 
walk. 

Emma  sprang  up,  and  ran  across  the  room.  The 
moon  was  shinmg  brightly,  and  there,  just  under  the 
window,  in  his  accustomed  position,  stood  Allan. 
Cautiously  she  raised  the  sash. 

"Emma,"  said  her  brother,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
"  go  down,  and  let  me  in  quietly  at  the  back-door." 
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Noiselessly  she  obeyed,  moving  about  as  if  in  t 
dream ;  and  not  until  the  door  was  shut  and  fas- 
tened did  she  fully  realise  that  Allan  had  indeed 
come  home. 

"  Why,  Em,  you  look  half-asleep  still  1  Is  moUier 
gone  to  bed  ? " 

"Oh,  Allan,  she  has  not  been  up  for  maaj 
days  1 " 

"  But  I  want  to  see  her  very  much." 

**  You  can't  to-night,  for  she  must  not  be  startled 
or  disturbed  ;  poor  mother  is  ilL  Is  anything  wrong 
with  you  ? " 

**  Yes,  everything ;  and  t  wanted  to  explain  all  to 
her  before  I  see  unde,  and  get  her  to  write  to  grand- 
father at  once." 

What  is  it,  dear  Allan  ?   tell  me." 
Well,  you  must  know,  I  ran  away  from  MbooL 
I've  had  a  hard  day's  walking,  though  I  took  tbe 
train  as  far  as  I  could  pay,  and  now,  like  a  good  gid, 
get  me  something  to  eat,  then  111  tell  you  the  rest" 

As  soon  as  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  Allan  re- 
lated his  story.  How  he  had  been  accused  of  break- 
ing the  lock  of  a  book-case  in  the  master's  room,  and 
looking  at  a  volume  which  the  boys  were  forbidden  to 
use  as  a  help  to  writing  their  exercises. 

"Did  you  not  deny  it?"  asked  Emma,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Oh,"  replied  her  brother,  "  there  was  no  good,  far 
things  seemed  very  much  against  me.  I  was  iget  by 
the  master  that  evening  in  the  passage  near  his  on 
door." 

And  why  were  you  there  ?  " 
I  followed  one  of  the  boys,  to  ask  him  to  reton 
a  book  I  had  lent  him." 

**  Perhaps  that  boy  broke  open  the  lock." 

"  I  've  no  doubt  he  did,  for  I  saw  him  hide  6om^ 
thing  just  as  I  came  up." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  say  so  when  you  weie 
accused  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  ever  been  at  school  you  'd  know  why; 
we  never  tell  tales  there." 

"  It 's  hard  you  should  bear  the  blame,  tbougk 
What  did  the  master  say  ?  " 

"  That  I  had  bchav^  most  diahononiably,  eqw- 
cially  when  we  were  trying  for  prizes,  and  that  he 
would  write  about  it  to  grandfather.  The  bo^ 
too,  thought  I  was  guilty,  and  kept  clear  of  me.  Si 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  last  ni^^t  I  wstdied 
my  opportunity,  and  ran  ofil  Now  what  am  1 1* 
do?" 

"  Stay  here  for  a  while,  1 11  tell  uncle  in  tk 
morning.    Mother  may  be  better  in  a  few  daya" 

"  But  unde  will  be  very  angry  because  I  nnamj 
from  school  He  may  beUeve  the  mastez^s  aeooot 
Oh,  Em,  you  needn't  say  anything  to  hin  sM 
me  1  I  'U  stay  in  my  room  all  day ;  oublI  yw  loH 
me  a  bit  to  eat  now  and  then  T  " 


it 
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Wk  not  right  to  hide  you  in  the  houfle 
kttowlodge.  Come  up  now,  however, 
Id  Tocan,  and  I  '11  settle  the  bed  for 

mwt  promise  to  keep  my  secret," 
•ft  words  that  night,  as  he  bade  his 
1      ■ 

B  at  length,  and  after  the  usual  visit 
Smma  peeped  into  Allan  s  room,  and 
L  asleep  hastened  to  join  her  uncle  at 
.Ue.  It  was  hard  to  seem  as  usual, 
,  was  fall  of  anxiety ;  but  after  Mr. 
she  managed  to  carry  some  breakfast 
mobserved.  "  Dear  Allan,"  she  said, 
Unde  Robert ! " 

I  I  want  mother  to  hear  first  Pro- 
m't  I  always  kept  your  secrets." 
be  required  promise,  and  then  hurried 
's  room,  where  she  remained  most  of  tlie 
le  the  hours  passed  wearily  enough 
p  alone,  without  occupation  or  amuse- 
all  bed-room. 

)t  risk  it,  and  take  a  little  walk,"  he 
» "the  door  is  always  open ;  I  could 
fcunity  to  slip  in  when  I  *m  tired." 
'  from  the  window  in  eveiy  direction 
>  the  coast  was  clear,  he  let  himself 
lands,  and  dropped  to  the  ground, 
done  in  old  times,  when  he  wanted 
by  his  signal  for  an  early  walk.  All 
nming  a  comer  of  the  yard  wall,  he 
nddenly  within  a  few  paces  of  his 
standing  at  the  gate  speaking  to  one 
ra.  Allan  drew  back  silently,  and, 
V  hedge,  hoped  he  had  escaped  obeer- 

lat  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mosse. 
'as  Master  Allan,'*  replied  the  man, 
at  home." 

Ible  I  it  must  be  one  of  the  village 
about  the  place.  I  never  saw  one 
the  house  before." 

una^  who  had  been  sent  out  by  her 
a  walk,  met  her  uncle  at  the  door, 
I  strange  boy  had  been  seen  prowling 
Too  well  did  she  guess  who  it  was, 
lip  looking  anxious  and  uneasy, 
r  oome  with  me  if  you  *re  so  easily 
LMr.  BCoase. 

h^  lor  it»  and  as  poor  Emma  strolled 
.  with  her  uncle,  tiying  to  talk  on 
9t^  she  dreaded  meeting  Allan  at 

walk  was  over,  and,  stealing  away 
room,  the  found  it  empty,  as  she  had 
t  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  a  state 
Bmentk  trembling  at  eveiy  footstep, 
loor. 
itaj  seemed  the  hours,  not  only  to 


Emma,  but  Allan,  who  lay  hidden  in  the  little  grove, 
waiting  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  house. 
Darkness  came  on,  and  he  felt  cold  and  hungry.  No 
hope  yet,  for  lights  were  burning  and  people  moving 
about  within,  and  so,  choosing  a  sheltered  spot  behind 
the  yard  wall,  he  lay  down  and  fell  asleep. 

The  moon  was  shining  clear  and  bright  when  Allan 
awoke,  stiff  and  chilled,  after  his  long  sleep.  All  was 
quiet  now,  the  door  locked  for  the  night,  and,  slipping 
round  to  Emma's  window,  he  gave  again  the  well- 
knoH'u  signal  This  time  she  was  up  and  watching, 
and  soon  the  half-famished  boy  was  admitted,  and 
supplied  with  food. 

Emma  slept  long  and  hea^'ily  next  morning,  and 
woke  with  a  sudden  start,  to  find  her  uncle  standing 
by  her  bed-side. 

"  Get  up  at  once,  Emma,"  he  said,  "  your  mother 
is  much  worse ;  she  has  had  a  great  shock  this  morn- 
ing, which  brought  on  one  of  those  weak  attacks  the 
doctor  says  are  so  dangerous.  You  cannot  go  to  her 
now,  but  you  may  make  yourself  useful  in  the  house." 

"Oh,  what  has  happened,  uncle?  is  it  about 
Allan?" 

"  Why  should  you  think  so,  child  ?  Well,  yes,  it 
is.  A  letter  came  by  early  post  from  your  grand- 
father, saying  the  boy  has  got  into  a  bad  scrape  at 
school,  and  is  gone  off,  no  one  knows  where.  I  heard, 
also,  from  the  master  on  the  same  subject.  Of  course 
your  mother  took  it  greatly  to  heart,  especially  the 
uncertainty  about  her  boy ;  indeed,  had  I  guessed 
the  contents  I  never  should  have  allowed  that  letter 
to  be  brought  to  her." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  it  s  all  my  fault,  I  ought  to  have  told 
you!" 

"  How  could  you  know,  child." 

"  Allan  told  me  the  whole  story  ;  he  is  here  I " 

Then,  with  many  tears,  Emma  related  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  brother's  arrival,  and  their  reasons  for 
keeping  it  secret 

"The  straight  way  is  always  best,"  replied  Mr. 
Mosse.  ''We  must  at  once  relieve  your  mother^s 
mind  about  Allan's  safety.  I  fear,  however,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  undo  the  sad  consequences  of  this 
shock." 

It  was  indeed  too  true,  and  that  day  was  one  long 
remembered  by  the  little  household. 

Another  night  passed,  and  still  Mrs.  Eraser  con- 
tinued in  an  almost  hopeless  state.  It  seemed  but  a 
matter  of  small  importance  now  that  a  letter  arrived 
in  the  morning  for  Mr.  Mosse  from  Allan's  school- 
master, completely  exonerating  him  from  the  charge 
of  which  he  had  been  accused,  and  stating  that  the 
boy  who  was  really  guilty  had  confessed  alL  Emma 
felt  thankful,  but  not  surprised  ;  and  wished  poor 
mother  could  be  told  the  good  news. 

Many  weary  months  of  weakness  and  suffering 
elapsed  before  Mrs.  Eraser  was  again  able  to  take 
her  place  in  the  family  circle.  That  happy  day  did, 
however,  at  length  arrive.  S.  T.  A.  R. 
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GOOD     DEEDS    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD. 


MISSION  WORK  AMONG^^THIEVES. 
^  R.  GEORGE  HATTON  and  lii«  fcllow- 
X  labourers  have  for  many  yearH  past 
carried  on  mission  work  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  St.  GUes's,  a  district  wliose 
peculiar  notoriety  is  almost  proverbial. 
Hitherto  their,  efforts  have,  by  God^s  blessing,  been 
very  successful,  so  mucli  so  that  they  are  encouraged 
to  proceed  witli  redoubled  vigour  in  the  discharge  of 
what  is  a  pressingly-needful  duty.  Their  work,  of 
course,  embraces  several  branches,  one  of  which  has 
only  recently  been  developed,  namely,  the  reclaiming 
of  thieves.  Tliis  large  section  of  the  criminal  classes 
has  scarcely  been  brouglit  under  Gospel  influence 
with  sufficient  perseverance  and  sympathy,  and  it  is 
therefore  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Hatton*s  exertions  have  been  appreciated  by  tliose 
whom  they  are  intended  to  reach,  and  that  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  give  promise  of  increased  use- 
fulness and  benefit.  In  last  November  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thieves  of  London,  men  who  were 
all  gaol-birds,  and  most  of  them  but  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  meeting  inmates  of  prisons,  sat  down 
to  a  substantial  supper  in  the  rooms  belonging  to  the 
Mission  chapeL  After  supper  the  men  assembled 
in  the  chapel,  their  bearing  throughout  the  wliole 
proceedings  being  most  orderly  and  respectful.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Charley,  M.P., 
Common  Serjeant  of  London,  and  as  the  gathering 
was  unique  of  its  kind,  the  occasion  was  full  of  in- 
terest. Mr.  Hatton  having  briefly  explained  tlie 
system  on  wliich  the  mission  was  conducted,  tlie 
audience  was  addressed  in  suitable  and  kindly  words 
by  the  chairman  and  other  gentlemen,  and  also  by 
four  men  who  had  once  belonged  to  the  same  class 
as  their  hearers,  but  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  had 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  trutli  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
There  is  a  feature  in  the  scheme  which  is  specially 
worthy  of  comment.  Every  morning  one  or  two  of 
the  missionaries  meet  the  discliaiged  prisoners  a^ 
they  leave  the  House  of  Correction,  and  invito  them 
to  a  free  breakfast  in  a  school-room  close  by.  While 
they  are  at  breakfast  the  helpers  converse  with  the 
men,  ascertain  what  crimes  they  had  committed, 
what  their  prospects  arc,  and  then  proceed  to  speak  to 
them  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
is  lost  To  such  cases  as  appear  fairly  hopeful  they 
give  assistance,  whenever  it  is  in  their  jwwer  to  do 
HO,  in  the  shape  of  honest  labour.  This  seems  to  us 
a  particularly  practical  mode  of  carrying  on  mission 
work — to  meet  these  men  before  they  return  to 
their  vile  haunts  and  associates  and  relapse  into  tlie 
old  sad  groove,  to  reason  together  with  them  about 
their  folly  and  sin,  and  to  help  to  raise  them  out  of 
the  depths  of  vice  and  the  slough  of  despair,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  employment,  and  so  giving  them  a 
chance  to  do  well  if  they  mean  well.  Only  in  this 
way  can  mission  work  among  thieves  be  carried  on 


with  any  degree  of  success.    Mr.  Hatton's  plan  is  t 

Avise  one,  carefully  thought  out     It  is  entitled  to  a 

much  more  detailed  consideration  than  we  can  give 

it  here,  and  it  has  the  strongest  claims  i^on  the 

prayers  and  the  support  of  every  Christian  man  aid 

woman. 

LONDON  CABMEN. 

The    Cabmen*s    Shelter    and    Mission   haa  jut 

completed  its  seventh  anniversary,   and  from  the 

report  recently  issued  we  gather  that  it  has  alreadj 

proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  cabmen  of  our  lufe 

metropolis.       There  are   13,900    cabmen,  and  the 

annual  subscriptions   and    donations    towards  the 

mission  during  the  past  year  amount  to  £517.   Ii 

addition  to  tliis,  the  sum  expended  by  the  men  far 

provisions   provided  in  the  shelters  is  £935;  hit 

when  the  expenses  are  paid  the  Society  finda  itself 

with  a  balance  of  oidy  £5  7s.     So  far,  so  good,  hot- 

ever ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  more  sbelteia  far 

these    unfortunate    men,    as    during    the    wintff 

especially  a  well-heated  and  lighted  room  cloae  ti 

their  stands  is  an  uigent  necessity.     The  chief  of  the 

London  police  announces  that  during  this  year  tJNR 

has  been  an  increase  of  drunkenness  on  the  partcf 

cabmen,  but  that  cases  of  furious  driving  have  bea 

fewer  than  last  year.   We  trust  that  the  Misaion  vil 

receive  additional  monetary  assistance,  so  that  thi^ 

may  be  enabled  to  extend  their  beneficial  operatiflii^ 

by  providing  for  the  cabmen  a  good  and  wboIeMM 

substitute  for  the  pubUc-hoose.      In  connection  liA 

the  shelter  and  mission  there  are  Sunday-schooli^fl' 

a  Band  of  Hope  for  the  children  of  cabmen,  and  »• 

ligious  ser\'ices  for  men,  women,  and  children,   b 

addition  to  the  advantages  of  shelters  for  the 

themselves,  there  are  flourishing  benefit 

teetotalers,  and  clothes  clubs.     It  may  be  intereiliVi 

to  the  readers  of  the  QuiVER  to  leani  that  £4,00(MM; 

are  annually  expended  by  the  public  on  cab  hiril^i 

and  tliat  some  of  the  drivers  have  in  paat  yH»] 

occupied    the   position  of    lawyers^  miniatenb  fl^j 

doctors,  and  that  one  of  the  men  now  plying  fori 

in  tlie  London  streets  has  a  legal  ri^t  to  Uw 

"  lord." 

THE  SOUP-KITCHEN  MOVEMENT. 

Modem  philanthropy  is  many-sided,  and  adifiij 
itself  to  tlie  innumerable  necessities  of 
humanity,  whatever  form  or  phase  of  pain  or  ^  j 
vation  such  necessity  may  show.  It  is  esadatm^ 
desirable  that  all  practical  philanthropy  shoold 
of  a  character,  as  far  as  possible,  to  help  the 
to  help  themselves.  We  can  scarcely  donbt  ^ 
this  condition  is  fairly  fulfilled  by  snch  dj^**"! 
tiona  as  the  Leicester  Square  Soup-kitchen,  to  4j^ 
working  of  which  we  now  call  attention.  The  ••J j 
its  promoters  is  to  give  such  relief  to  the 
destitute  as  will  enable  them  to  cope  with  ^m* 
forlorn  circumstances,  without  maldng  it  P***** 
find,  in  the  aid  thus  rendered,  a  luting  saWiW*' 
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L  Tho  design  is  to  prevent  starvation,  and 
he  last  extreme  of  penary,  and  to  supply  to 
J  that  measure  of  assistance  without  which 
ones  cannot  be  expected  even  to  seek  for 
of  earning  their  daily  bread.  During  the 
the  Leicester  Sqiiare  Soup-kitchen  and 
applied  no  less  than  102,595  meals  to 
overty ;  and  the  prudence  which  marks  its 
snt  receives  convincing  testimony  in  the 
?hile  3,359  meals  were  given  in  one  week 
bly  necessitous  month  of  January,  only  687 
▼en  in  an  August  week,  when  the  means  of 
meal  were  much  more  numerous  and  easy. 
'  the  night  was  given  during  the  year  to  the 
uge  number,  in  proportion  to  the  roofless 
of  2,600  cases.  This  also  would  lead  us  to 
hat  a  good  deal  of  care  has  been  taken  to 
le  Refuge  from  being  a  mere  casual-ward 
to  all  and  sundry.  To  1,030  poor  families 
lerlatively  poor  neighbourhood  a  Christmas 
I  given,  and  fifteen  and  a  half  tons  of  coal 
Ibated  to  the  aged  and  the  sick.  We  can 
>  other  than  place  this  worthy  work  on  our 
x>d  Deeds.** 

CHESTER  AND  ARETHVSA  TRAINING 
SHIPS. 

ict  what  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
serous  element  from  the  million-peopled 
,  ia  in  itself  a  woric  which  it  is  scarcely 
\  over- value  or  to  over-praise.  But  to  re- 
ions  leaven  of  mischief,  and  so  to  deal  with 
shall  become  a  blessing  and  advantage  to 
ry,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rimnphs  of  philanthropy.      To  transform 

Arab,  the  embryo  thief,  the  probable 
in  the  side  of  society,  into  an  honest  and 
lember  of  the  commonwealth,  and  make 

men,  self-dependent,  self-respecting,  and 
!,  is  to  engage  in  just  about  the  best  possi- 
rhether  viewed  from  a  patriotic,  moral,  or 
(tandpoint  The  readers  of  the  Quiver 
the  story  of  these  ships  before,  and  have 

come  forward  with  their  united  aid.  We 
sfore,  simply  say  that  already  more  than 
have  been  rescued  from  the  gutter  and  the 
hat  some  700  boys  who  would  otherwise 
cowering  on  door-steps,  shivering  in  rags, 
long  lanes  and  alleys,  and  passing  through 
lie  training  for  a  life  of  crime,  are  to-day 
onboard  these  ships,  a  fine  and  noble  band 
mariners  and  men  as  can  be  seen  in  a  good 
sr    journey    than  the    proverbial    "day's 


OET  CHILDREN  IN  MANCHESTER. 
an  nnmistakable  cry  of  want  heard  from 
ictnring  centres  in  these  hard  times,  when 
short  hcNirs,  commercial  shocks,  severely 
set,  bat,  most  of  all,  the  class  which  this 


modest  and  informal  movement  is  intended  to  relieve. 
A  thousand  neglected  children  are  favoured  with  the 
unwonted  luxury  of  a  warm  dinner  once  a  week  !  An 
eye-witness  at  one  of  these  tables,  sparely  served  and 
too  rarely  spread,  testifies  to  the  hungry  look  and 
pinched  features  of  the  eager  little  applicants,  to 
whom,  it  is  very  evident,  the  weekly  dole  is  a  God- 
send whose  value  is  not  to  be  appraised  in  words. 
Opinions  may  di£fer  as  to  the  claims  of  many  in  Uiese 
harassed  districts,  either  in  sympathy  or  aid,  but 
there  will  only  be  one  feeling  towards  a  charity  of 
this  sort — ^the  little  children  must  and  shall  be  fed. 

THE  GOOD  PASTOR  60SSNER. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  Bavarian  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  the  name  of  Gossner  embraced 
Protestant  principles,  and  eventually  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Prussian  Church  in  Berlin.  As  a  pastor 
ho  was  noted  for  his  remarkable  zeal  and  his  in- 
dubitable success.  Not  content  with  such  a  circum- 
scribed field  of  labour  as  a  mere  pastorate,  he  threw 
himself  with  marvellous  enei^gy  into  a  large  variety 
of  philanthropic  and  charitable  enterprises.  He 
established  an  important  hospital,  and  about  forty 
years  ago  began  to  train  and  send  out  missionaries 
into  heathen  lands. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  results  of 
the  good  pastor's  evangelising  zeal  may  be  studied  in 
the  present  day  among  the  Kolks  in  Bengal.  There 
are  seven  mission  stations,  with  Manchi,  Nagpore,  as 
a  centre,  and  on  these  thirteen  Grcrman  missionaries 
have  the  charge  of  native  Christian  churches  number- 
ing more  than  25,000  baptised  people ;  and  5,000 
dusky  candidates  for  Church  membership  are  passing 
through  the  very  careful  course  of  preparation  re- 
quired for  their  initiation.  So  vigorously  and  so 
successfully  is  the  work  carried  on  that,  on  an 
average,  the  annual  increase  in  the  Churches  througb 
the  district  is  about  3,000  souls.  This  is  certainly 
noteworthy,  and  illustrates  what  may  be  done,  and, 
indeed,  is  being  done  in  India  by  Gospel  agencies, 
despite  the  unusually  potent  obstacles  that  hinder 
the  native  mind  from  throwing  off  the  trammels  of 
superstition.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  this  great  movement  is  the  extensive  employment 
of  a  native  agency — an  element  in  mission  labour 
which  is,  to  our  thinking,  absolutely  essential  to  the 
effective  maintenance  and  successful  continuity  and 
expansion  of  all  evangelising  movements  in  foreign 
lands.  There  are  six  native  pastors,  eighty  native 
catcchists,  and  an  important  band  of  nearly  eighty 
native  schoolmasters,  trained  on  the  mission,  are 
giving  elementary  education  among  the  villages 
around.  Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  Gossner  mission, 
speak  highly  of  the  good  work  which  is  there  being 
carried  on,  and  which  is  destined,  without  question, 
to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  forces  by  means 
of  which  it  is  hoped,  on  the  strength  of  Divine  pro- 
phecy", to  win  India's  millions  for  Christ 
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97.  In  what  way  can  we  reconcile  the  name, 
"  Son  of  Bosor,"  given  to  Balaam  by  St.  Peter,  iiith 
that  of  Balaam  son  of  Beor,  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

98.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  we  read,  "  To  him 
that  ovcrcometh  will  I  give  a  white  stone."  To  what 
cuRtom  is  there  doubtless  here  an  allusion  ? 

99.  "  Put  thou  my  tears  into  tliy  bottle."  To 
what  does  this  i>assage  allude  ? 

100.  What  testimony  docs  St.  Paul  give  to  the 
value  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  256. 

86.  "  Do  nothing  rashly  **  (Acta  xix.  36). 

87.  Num.  X.  14 — 28. 

88.  Num.  ii.  2—32. 

89.  The  river  Cydnus  (Acts  xxL  39). 

90.  Jose[ihiis  says  Moses  was  as  a  child,  " 
charming,  that  those  who  met  him  in  tlie  rosdvn 
turn  back  to  ';aze  after  him  "  (Acts  viL  20). 

91.  The  children  of  tho  tribe  of  Levi  wen  tik 
for  the  tirst-bom  of  tlie  other  tribes,  snd  n  m 
dedicated  to  God  s  service  (Numb.  iiL  39«-i7)i 
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THE  QtrrvER 


IK  THE   MORNING. 


BT  HBS.  a.  LljnfXVS  BANKS, 
i  tieen  gone  more  than  two  jeara.  Two 
*n  did  I  M]rl  &  third  yeu  was  taking  long 
idoa  maet  Jaba  had  Bailed  to  the  Antipodes 
tuUlat health, and  I  had  b«^Q  to  despair 


"  OOD'a  PEOVniEKCK  HOCSK,"  KTC 
of  his  retam,  and  to  dread  a  terrible  shadow  that  wu 
dogging  our  footstepB  closer  day  by  day. 

I  was  a  "mere  child,  too  young  to  many — "and  so 
he  was  told,  when  Grst  he  went  to  my  father  with  hi* 
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proposals  for  mc — and  also  that  his  means  were  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  his  daughter  as  nhe  had  been 
kept  Then  my  mother  chimed  in,  that  I  had  been 
trained  to  make  the  most  of  a  husband  s  income,  but 
not  to  add  to  it ;  and  that  with  her  will  no  girl  of 
theirs  should  many  any  man  who  could  not  support 
his  wife  without  her  working  too. 

Dear  John,  so  firm,  so  self-reliant,  I  could  fancy 
how  his  dark  eyes  must  have  flashed  as  he  replied 
proudly  that,  whilst  he  had  a  hand  or  a  head  no 
wife  should  work  for  him.  And  what  he  must  have 
felt  when,  with  the  burden  laid  upon  him  that  he 
should  enter  into  no  engagement,  no  correspondence 
with  me  until  he  was  in  a  position  to  claim  me  fairly, 
he  threw  up  the  appointment  he  held  in  our  quiet 
town,  and  plunged  himself  and  his  eneigies  into  the 
chaos  of  the  metropolis. 

Wc  had  grown  up  together  from  childhood,  friend- 
sliip  had  changed  its  character ;  by  insensible  degrees 
we  knew  wc  loved  each  otlier,  though  never  a  word  of 
love  was  spoken ;  but  when  he  went  away,  with  no  more 
than  a  friend^s  farewell,  save  what  a  lingering  look  and 
a  grasp  of  the  hand  might  convey,  I,  the  "  mere  child,'* 
had  a  burden  laid  upon  my  heart  which  has  tried  the 
strength  of  many  a  full-grown  woman,  and  no  one 
strove  to  lift  the  burden. 

Though  my  father,  Martin  Lucas,  had  ample 
means,  he  had  an  ample  family,  and  I  had  to  cook 
dinners,  wash  and  dress  the  little  ones,  mend  clothes, 
hear  lessons,  and  wait  on  mother,  whose  stem  notions 
of  economy  forbade  the  hire  of  a  second  domestic 

Sunday  was  my  only  day  of  comparative  rest.  My 
father  forbade  cooking  and  all  other  ibmecessary  work 
on  that  day,  so,  along  with  the  children  I  had  dressed, 
I  was  free  to  go  to  morning  service  at  our  ancient 
church,  and  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  the  Sunday- 
sehool  in  the  afternoon. 

All  this  had  been  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  was  sure, 
besides,  to  meet  John  somewhere  on  the  road  home, 
and  he  mostly  walked  beside  me  to  the  house  door, 
though  he  but  rarely  stepped  within. 

John's  departure  changed  all  this.  Not  a  teacher 
in  the  school  but  had  something  to  ask  or  hint  about 
his  going ;  and  I  had  to  stand  quips  and  covert 
allusions  to  man's  inconstancy  that  stung  me  worse 
than  open  speech  to  which  I  could  have  replied. 

Months  went  by.  No  wonl  came  from  him.  I 
gave  up  my  class,  said  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  it ; 
a  fact  which  soon  became  self-evident^  for  my  home 
duties  were  too  much  for  mo,  and  one  day  our  good 
doctor,  who  had  looked  at  me  very  steadfastly,  went 
straight  from  my  mother  s  room  to  my  father's  office, 
across  the  town,  and  gave  him  an  unasked  opinion 
about  me,  which  my  brotlier  Ben  reported.  He  said, 
"  Heartache  is  the  worst  of  all  aches,  an«l  often  brin<:p 
other  aches  in  its  train,"  and  he  wound  up  with  the 
affirmation  that  I  was  "overworked.'' 

A  second  ser\'ant  was  cngjigcd  forthwith,  and  that 
took  some  of  the  burden  off  my  hands ;  but  not  a 


finger  or  a  voice  was  uplifted  to  lighten  the  bonko 
on  my  young  heart,  and  it  was  hard  to  bear. 

One  day,  a  month  or  two  later,  the  dear  old  dortgr 
— whose  white  hairs  I  venerate  still — stooped  dowi 
to  me  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  and,  with  a  Idiii 
pressure  of  the  hand,  whispered,  "  Cheer  up,  Effie! 
Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning.** 

He  was  off,  and  I  stood  there  looking  after  him  vitk 
inquiring  eyes,  as  the  sweet  Bible  words  sifted  m 
my  fevered  head  and  heart  softly  as  snow,  and  I  mi- 
dcred  if  he  knew  more  than  he  said.  At  all  eitiK 
they  were  the  first  words  of  solace  that  had  cmtU 
me,  and  I  took  them  as  prophecy  ;  and  hope  nmr 
fell  so  low  again,  though  morning  slowly  foDomd 
morning,  yet  brought  no  joy  for  me. 

It  was  Sunday.  The  snow  was  upon  the  graai 
and  still  falling,  as  wc  came  out  of  church— nyaK 
and  my  sbter  Bessy  in  advance,  Ben  and  his  swMt- 
heart  behind,  father  following  in  convene  vith  a 
neighbour.  Bessy— elate  in  the  display  of  a  new  ml 
and  feather — stepped  briskly  by  my  side,  r^gudks 
of  the  weather;  whilst  I,  saddened  by  a  Mshi 
sermon  on  life's  uncertainties,  walked  on,  with  don- 
cast  eyes  and  sober  countenance  no  doubt. 

An  efcclamation  from  Bessy  caused  me  to  \wk  i^ 
Joy  had  '* come  in  the  morning !"  for  there  wis  Joki 
advancing  towards  us  as  wc  left  the  churchyanL 

I  must  have  put  out  both  my  hands  to  meet  hik 
for  my  prayer-book  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  Bests 
stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

I  saw  the  eager  look  in  his  eyes  change  sadlrae  k 
scanned  my  features,  then  some  of  the  old  fire  tiAd 
into  them,  as  the  grip  of  his  hand  tightened  QpM 
mine. 

He  had  come  to  claim  my  fathers  promiie  mo^ 
what  before  the  time,  it  is  true ;  but  he  had  bnrf 
that  I  was  drooping,  and  felt  sore  the  long  sepenM 
and  enforced  silence  were  telling  on  me  as  they  vai 
on  himself. 

There  was  no  excuse  now.  He  had,  for  so  yoav 
a  man,  a  good  mercantile  post,  had  supplemented  Is 
salary  by  work  done  in  his  leisure  hours,  had  sited  i 
fair  sum,  and  was  quite  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  aai 
he  would  not  hear  of  delay. 

Ours  was  a  quiet  wedding.  John  had  short  lea* 
of  absence,  and  there  was  small  time  for  prepantioit 
but  John  said  I  looked  lovely  in  my  simple  weddSBf- 
dress,  and  my  father  persisted  I  was  a  mere  cUU 
still,  though  I  was  fully  nineteeiL 

I  am  sure  it  was  with  a  child-like  tnut  I" 
Effie  Lucas  no  longer — sat  beside  my  hnsband,  Jtii 
(Gordon,  in  the  railway-carriage  that  was  beariog  ■> 
from  the  old  life  to  the  new ;  and  felt  how  stm^ 
and  resolute,  and  self-reliant  a  man  I  had  to  iHl 
upon  and  look  up  to  henceforth  ;  and  I  thought,  M 
of  Dr.  Grey's  whispered  text,  and,  in  my  maaiti 
joy  imagined  that  heaviness  had  passed  aw^*  if 
ever. 
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SORROW    AND    SONG    IN    THE    EVANGELISTS. 

BY    THE   RIGHT   REV.    WILLIAM    ALEXANDER,    D.D.,    LORD    BISHOP    OF   DERRY    AND   RAPHOE. 

SORROW. 
THE  LEADING   IDEAS   OF   THE   GOSPEL  HISTORY  0F    THE   PASSION. 

ST.    MATTHEW. 


^LL  Giristian  teachers,  of  every  Church 
and  school,  agree  in  proclaiming  that 
meditation  upon  the  cross  and  pas- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ  is  among  the 
first  conditions  of  true  Christian 
life.  Until  the  crucified  ceases  to  be  to  us  merely 
a  sublime  image  of  the  misty  past  we  are  scarcely 
Christians  to  the  cora  The  cross  must  be  more 
than  a  symbol  It  must  be  affecting  and  effica- 
cious. It  must  touch  us  not  only  upon  the  cir- 
cumference, but  at  the  very  centre  of  our  being. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  duty  is  little 
realised  and  little  practised-  How  few  even 
seriously  try  to  be  alone  with  the  sufferer,  and  to 
fulfil  spiritually  the  words  of  a  hymn  popular  in 
countries  where  the  attempt  to  bring  home  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  to  the  human  heart  is 
accompanied  by  too  much  which  is  sensational 
and  materialistic. 

"  From  pain  to  pain,  'from  woe  to  woe, " 
With  loving  hearts  and  footsteps  slow 
To  Calvary  with  Christ  we  go." 

The  reasons  for  this  neglect  are,  unfortunately, 

^     too  obvious.     Such  meditation  is  trotiblesome,  and 

the  natural  heart  is  indolent     It  is  humiliating  to 

^w  down  our  pride  before  that  bleeding  form. 

^      Snch  meditation  is  exacting.     There  is  no  one  sin, 

[      upward  or   outward,    of  flesh   and  spirit,  which 

'^     niust  not  be  pierced  through  and  through  by  such 

*  contemplation  of  Him  who  died  for  sin  that  we 

^t  die  to  it.      Such  meditation,  too,    is  an 

"^^  of  faith.     To  believe  that  the  sorrowful  and 

^ng  man  is   indeed   the   Lamb  of   God,  who 

^reth  away  the   sins  of  the  world ;  that   the 

^^roes  which  shake  that  cross  are  the  porch  by 

^kich  we  enter  into  the  peace  of  God ;  that  the 

^k  of  Ages  is  cleft  for  us  ;  this  is  pre-eminently 

^^  exercise  of  faith.     These  four  causes  of  dislike 

]^  meditation  no  sermon  or  argument  can  remove. 

jj-he  Spirit  of  God  only  can  awaken  the  slothful, 

*\^ble  the  proud,  convince  the  sinful,  enlighten 

the  blind. 

But  there  is  one  cause  of  a  different  kind  con- 
^^«ted  with  the  divinely-given  materials  for 
Meditation,  which  preachers  and  writers  may  do 
*^inething  towards  removing.  In  some  cases,  the 
^^  richness  and  abundance  of  the  Gospels  proves 
^^barrassing.  The  lines  of  the  fourfold  Gospel 
Jl^me  entangled  in  the  student's  hand.  We  are 
*^e  children  putting  together  a  dissecting  map 
J^Uh  puzzled  faces,  when  we  should  be  thought- 
^y  and  reverently  listening  to  an  evangelist's 


voice.     We  are  bracing  our  intellects  to  hxirmcmi»€ 
when  we  should  be  hushing  our  souls  to  meditate. 

Our  object  at  present  is,  under  St.  Matthew's 
exclusive  guidance,  to  trace  Jesus  from  the 
moment  after  Grethsemane  to  the  moment  of  His 
death  (St.  Matthew  xxvi.  57  ;  xxvii.  34). 

We  must  place — 1,  St  Matthew's  object  and 
leading  ideas  clearly  before  us. 

St  Matthew  has  ever  before  his  mind  in  his 
Gospel,  from  its  very  first  verse,  the  Jews  and 
Judaism,  and  Jesus  the  true  Messiah,  confronted 
with  them.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Passion.  Here  pre-eminently  his  is 
the  gospel  of  types  of  the  true  Judaism,  Messiah, 
and  High  Priest,  of  Hebrew  prophecy  fulfilled. 

His  history  of  the  Passion  naturally  falls  into 
six  sections. 

(57)  "And  they  that  had  arrested  Jesus  led 
Him  away  to  Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  where  the 
scribes  and  the  elders  were  assembled.  (58)  But 
Peter  had  followed  Him  afar  off,  even  unto  the 
palace  of  the  high  priest,  and  having  entered  in, 
sat  with  the  constables  to  see  the  end.  *  (59)  Now 
the  high  priests,  and  the  elders,  and  all  the  hi^ 
council,  were  diligently  seeking  false  witness 
against  Jesus,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  Him  to 
death.  (60)  And  they  found  it  not,  though 
there  had  come  many  false  witnesses  ;  but  after- 
wards two  having  come  forward,  (61)  said.  This 
man  said,  I  am  able  to  break  down  the  temple  of 
God,  and  to  build  it  up  in  three  days.  (62)  And 
the  high  priest  arose  up,  and  said  unto  Him, 
Answereth  thou  nothing?  what  is  it  which  these 
witness  against  thee?  (63)  But  Jesus  held  His 
peace.  And  the  high  priest  answered  and  said 
unto  Him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  Gk)d,  that 
thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  -God.  (64)  Jesus  said  unto  him,  TJicm  hast  said; 
besides  which  I  say  unto  you,  henceforth  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
(65)  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying. 
He  hath  blasphemed  !  what  further  need  have  we 
of  witnesses?  behold,  now  ye  have  heard  his 
blasphemy.  (66)  What  think  ye?  And  they 
answered  and  said.  He  is  guilty  of  death.  (67) 
Then  did  they  spit  in  His  face,  and  buffeted  Him 
with  their  fists ;  and  some  smote  Him  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  {(o^)  Saying,  Prophesy 
unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee  ? 
xxvii  (1)  And  when  the  early  morning 

•  St.  Matt,  xxvl  57,  xxv'ii.  3. ;  PBalm  xxxvS^.  W. 
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was  come,  all  the  high  priests  and  the  elders  of 
the  people  took  counsel  against  Jesus,  so  as  to  do 
Him  to  deatL  (2)  And  having  bound  Him,  they 
led  Him  away,  and  delivered  Him  up  to  Pontius 
Pilate  the  governor."  * 

In  this  passage  we  have  the  procedure  of  the 
representatives  of  Judaism  in  the  first  place  in 
the  palace  of  Caiaphas.  The  depth  of  their 
murderous  hatred  is  brought  out  by  that  signifi- 
ant  imperfect,  t  their  studious  and  protracted 
search  for  witness  which  they  knew  to  be 
false. 

We  shall  not  fail  to  note  the  double  guilt  of 
the  populace,  and  of  their  representative.  The 
high  priest,  t  in  his  affected  and  theatric  horror 
at  an  assumed  violation  of  the  law,  himself  vio- 
lates an  enactment  of  the  law.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  representative  of  Judaism  as  a 
fallen  religion  is  followed  by  the  outburst  of 
vulgar  wrath  upon  the  part  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Every  careful  reader  will  find  ample 
proof  in  almost  every  verse  of  the  degree  in  which 
psalm  and  prophecy  filled  St  Matthew's  heart 
and  mind. 

The  substance  to  which  the  whole  section 
tends  is,  that  the  Messiah's  judgment  by  the 
Qentiles  is  decided  through  the  baseness  of  His 
own  people — more  decidedly  by  the  more  regular 
council  which  was  held  in  the  morning. 

IL  §(3)  "Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed 
Him,  when  he  saw  that  He  was  condemned, 
regretted  what  he  had  done,  returned  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  to  the  high  priest  and  the  elders, 
(4)  saying,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed 
innocent  blood.  But  they  said,  What  is  that  to 
us  t  Thou  shalt  see  to  it.  (5)  And  having  flung 
down  the  pieces  of  sUver  in  the  temple,  he  retired 
into  loneliness,  and  went  away,  and  hanged  him- 
self. (6)  And  the  high  priest  took  the  pieces  of 
silver,  and  said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them 
into  the  sacred  treasure,  because  they  are  the 
price  of  blood.  (7)  And  they  took  counsel,  and 
bought  with  them  the  potter's  field,  to  bury 
strangers  in.  (8)  Wherefore  that  field  is  called, 
blood-field  unto  this  day.     .     .     ." 

It  is  remarkable  that  St  Matthew  introduces 
the  suicide  of  Judas  just  at  this  point  The  name 
is  significant  The  suicide  of  Judaism  is  typified 
by  the  suicide  of  Jvdas, 

There  is  an  ingenious  refinement  of  hatred  in 
the  action  of  the  chief  priests.     The  redemption 


*  Whenever  these  tmiBlations  deviate  from  the  A.V.,  I 
have,  in  general,  followed— with  the  liberty,  however,  of 
oooasional  deviation— the  rendering  by  John  Brown 
McGlellan,  M  JL,  in  his  volume  on  the  Fonr  Gospels. 

t  V.59. 

X  '*  He  that  is  the  high  priest  among  his  brethen,  upon 
whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was  poured,  and  that  is  conse- 
crated to  put  on  the  garments,  shall  not  uncover  his  head, 
nor  rend  his  garments  "  <Lievlticus  zzi  10.) 

S  St.  Matt  zzviL  3-lL 


price  to  be  paid  to  a  master  for  a  slave  "poabed' 
by  an  ox,  was  fixed  at  thirty  ahekeb  ol  ah«t* 
The  sum  here  stipulated  was  a  touch  of  cyniol 
satire.  ^^  He  for  whom  we  pay  you  is  a  wnbU 
slave."  In  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammo^i^ 
Judas  is  exhibited,  '*  with  the  soul  of  a  dena, 
and  the  face  of  a  corpse,''  ringing  one  of  tb 
silver  pieces  to  test  it,  as  if  a  miserable  gni|ii| 
at  gain  was  his  characteristic.  But  tins  imI 
payment  does  not  limit  his  expectation.  Dodi 
less,  he  calculated  upon  laying  an  inflneatil 
priesthood  under  obligationa  The  thirty  piBBi 
were  but  an  earnest,  the  first  drops  of  a  goldBi 
shower  of  wealth  and  favour.  He  had  Mt 
counted,  it  may  be,  upon  his  Master's  dtoA « 
the  necessary  result  of  his  treason.  Thn, « 
with  many  another  sinner,  remorse  seind  npai 
him  too  late.  True  repentance  there  wm  Hi 
But,  at  least,  "  he  regretted  what  he  had  don' 
He  turns  in  anguish  to  his  priestly  tempten,  lAi 
meet  him  with  cynical  contempt  ''ThoaM 
see  to  it"  He  seeks  for  the  peace  whkk  li 
can  never  know  ;  as  if  the  money  were  niH 
and  burned  him  to  the  bone,  he  dashed  it  dM 
in  the  holy  place,  t  He  retreated  f or  t  lUi 
into  solitude.  His  remorse  heaped  sacrifioo 
sacrifice.  He  offered  his  ill-gotten  gain  to 
church ;  he  tried  to  shroud  himself  in 
and  then  —  like  Ahithophel  —  he  hanged 
self. 

IIL  t(ll)  ''And  Jesus  stood  before tbe 
nor :  and  the  governor  asked  Him,  Art  Thoi 
King  of  the  Jews  f    And  Jesus  said  unto ' 
Thou  sayest      (12)  And,  while  He 
accused  of  the  high  priest  and  elderS)  He 
nothing.      (13)    Then  saith  Pilate  unto 
Hearest  Thou  not  how  many  things  thej 
against  Thee  f     (14)  And  He  made  no  aufV 
him,  no,  not  to  one  single  word :  insomnA  ' 
the  governor  marvelled  greatly.     (15)  Bi^ 
each  feast,  the  governor  was  wont  to  rdbM 
the  people  one  prisoner,  whom  they  wooU. 
And  they  had  then  a  notable  prisonflr, 
Barabbas.      (17)    When,   therefore,   thflj 
gathered  together,  Pilate  said  unto  them, 
will  ye  that  I  r^ease  unto  you,  BanU«k 
Jesus  which  is  called  Christ!     (18)  Fork' 
that  for  envy  they  had  delivered  Him 
And,  while  he  was  sitting  upon  the  j 
seat,  his  wife  sent  unto  him,  sayings  Hti* 
nothing  to  do  with  that  righteous  mB, 
have  suffered  much  this  day  in  a  dream  ~ 
Him.     (20)  But  the  high  priests  and  tke 
persuaded  the  multitude  that  ibey  shonU 
for  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jescui     (21)  ii' 
governor  answered,  and  said,  WhetlNr  of 
twain  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  yent 


*  Exod.  xxL  SS. 

t  Temple— not  Temiile-ooiiiitiL— ! 
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id,  Baiabbas !  (22)  Pilate  saith  unto  them, 
Int  shall  I  doy  then,  with  Jesos  which  is  called 
iristt  All  say,  Let  him  be  crocified !  (23) 
id  he  said,  Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done? 
It  they  cried  out  the  more,  saying.  Let  Him  be 
lofied !  (24)  When  Pilate  saw  that  he  is  of 
avail,  but  that  rather  a  tumult  is  being  made, 
took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the 
ihitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  from  the  blood 
the  man ;  ye  shall  see  to  it  (25)  And  aU  the 
opie  answered,  and  said,  His  blood  be  on  us, 
d  on  our  children.  (26)  Then  released  he 
inbbas  unto  them ;  but  Jesus,  having  scourged, 
delivered  up  that  He  should  be  crucified." 
Tlie  same  great  leading  idea  still  fills  the 
ugehsf  s  souL 

How  majestically  the  King  of  Israel  stands 
lore  the  delegated  representative  of  Rome ! 
ov  august  is  the  predicted  silence !  He  made 
>  ioswer  to  Pilate;  no,  not  a  single  syllable. 
I  an  awful  pause,  while  Pilate  was  actually 
tiog  on  the  judgment  seat,  comes  a  message 
n  Procula  his  wife.  Critics  can  no  longer 
nd  it  as  false  historically  that  a  Roman  pro- 
mi  should  have  had  his  wife  with  him,  under 
f  ciicumstances,  in  the  province  over  which  he 
lided.  They  sometimes,  however,  sneer  at 
I  introduction  of  such  matter  as  a  woman's 
am  into  the  domain  of  history.  Procula's 
am  may  very  possibly  not  have  been  mira- 
H18  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Her 
kd  may  have  acted  according  to  the  actual 
a  to  which  such  phenomena  conform.  She 
rt  have  learnt  something  of  the  gentle  and  mys- 
OOB   Teacher,   whose  presence   in  Jerusalem 

•  producing  such  a  profound  sensation.  For  a 
neat  (as  Dora's  great  picture  seems  to  hint)  she 
rhaveseen  the  gentle  Galilean  moving  across  the 
rt^  while  nearly  she  was  asleep.  The  dignity 
.  pathos  of  His  presence  may  have  called  up 
le  awful  scene,  from  which  the  Roman  lady 
ce  up  scared  and  sobbing.     Some  may  think 

nanative  of  the  kind  trifling,  and  a  little 
flntitioa&  The  evangelist  St.  Matthew  is  one 
those  true  historians  who  recognise  the  fact 
t  there  are  shadows  from  the  land  of  dreams 
ieh  fall  upon  the  solid  region  of  history.*  We 
I  not  lanrack  the  records  of  the  past — we  will 

•  aift  the  notices  in  Archbishop  Laud's  diary, 
'  investigate  the  story  which  is  told  of  Presi- 
it  Lincoln.  Possibly  some  who  read  these 
Bi  may  find  a  parallel  in  their  own  experience 
I  naming  may  have  come  to  them,  heeded  or 
beaded,  in  a  dream  or  from  woman's  lips.  In 
^neoid  of  the  Passion  none  pleads  so  strongly 
I  directly  for  Jesus  as  a  woman ;  the  voice 
^  speaks  for  Him  is  that  of  one  who  was 
i^pted  to  intercede  by  something  which  she 

^diea  her  eyes  were  dosed  and  her  head  laid 
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upon  the  pillow.  Perhaj  ?,  as  we  were  going  to 
crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  from  some  woman's 
lips  the  appeal  has  come  to  our  conscience,  "Have 
thou  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

St.  Matthew  then  passes  on  to  that  subject 
which  was  so  predominantly  his — the  sin  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  legacy  of  guilt  bequeathed  by 
that  generation  to  their  remotest  posterity.* 

IV.  t(27)  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  governor 
took  Jesus  into  the  imperial  palace,  and  gathered 
unto  Him  the  whole  battalion.  (28)  And  they 
stripped  Him  and  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  cloak. 
(29)  And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown  of 
thorns,  they  put  it  upon  His  head,  and  a  reed  in 
His  right  hand ;  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before 
Him,  and  mocked  Him,  saying.  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews  !  (30)  And  they  spit  upon  Him,  and  took 
the  reed,  and  kept  beating  Him  on  the  head. 
(31)  And  after  that  they  had  mocked  Him,  they 
stripped  the  cloak  ofi*  from  Him,  and  put  his  own 
outer  garments  on  Him,  and  led  Him  away  to 
crucify  Him.  (32)  And  as  they  came  out  they 
found  a  man  of  Gyrene,  Simon  by  name;  him 
they  pressed  into  service  to  carry  His  cross.  (33) 
And  when  they  were  come  unto  a  place  called 
Golgotha,  which  is  called  the  Place  of  a  Skull, 
(34)  they  gave  Him  to  drink  wine  mingled  with 
gall ;  and  when  He  had  tasted  thereof.  He  would 
not  drink." 

After  the  tremendous  process  of  scourging  ^of 
which  more  will  be  said  again)  followed  me 
mockery  of  the  Roman  cohort  The  narrow 
littleness  of  Jewish  fanaticism  spent  itself  in  shouts 
and  blows  and  peals  of  ribald  laughter.  Most 
travellers  have  observed  the  gloomy,  deliberate, 
business-like  buffoonery  of  the  modem  Romans  in 
the  Corsa  This  they  would  appear  to  have  im- 
herited  with  the  Latin  blood.  But,  in  addition, 
to  this,  human  suffering  and  death  always  found 
some  place  or  other  in  their  old  Roman  predecessors. 
And  so  the  Roman  soldiers  proceed  to  a  wild 
yet  deliberate  mockery  of  Imperialism.  No 
principal  part  of  the  ceremonial  is  omitted.  We 
find  a  counterpart  of  the  clothing  in  the  plain, 
camp  pallium  dyed  scarlet;  of  the  coronation  in 
the  crown  of  thorns ;  of  the  acclamation  in  the 
"  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews ; "  of  the  sceptre  in  the 
cane.  Very  touching  is  one  line  in  the  picture — 
as  the  reed  drops  from  His  passive  grasp,  they 


*  This  section  is  peculiarly  rich  in  those  folly-indicated 
contrasts,  which  are  so  much  a  feature  in  St  Matthew's 
OoepeL  See  especially  the  impUed  comparison  between 
the  thonghtfol  pity  of  the  heathen  lady  and  the  obstinate 
malevolence  of  the  appointed  teachers  of  God*s  people. 
"His  wife  sent  onto  Pilate,  sayinflf  .  .  But  the  high  priests 
and  elders  persuaded,"  &c  (v.  19.  90).  Also  the  contrast  be- 
tween Pilate's  deprecatory  action  and  the  imprecations  of 
the  people  <y  24).  Think  again  of  the  contrast  which  is 
implied  between  Barabbas  and  Jesus,  the  true  Son  of  the 
Father,  and  His  helUsh  caricature  even  in  name— the  son 
of  hia  father. 

t  Verses  27— SS. 
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pick  it  up,  and  keep  beating  Him  upon  the  head 
with  it.  Finally,  at  Grolgotha,  they  present  Him 
with  the  festal  cup  outside  the  camp.  It  was  a 
potion  generally  prepared  by  women  for  those 
who  were  doomed  to  endure  the  long  agony  of 
the  cross,  flavoured  with  myrrh,  and  mingled 
with  gall  or  poppy  juice,  supposed  to  possess 
anaestnetic  properties.  We,  His  sinful  creatures, 
may  thankfully  use  chlorofonn  and  the  like  ;  His 
sufferings  are  vicarious.  He  must  endure  all 
with  consciousness  unclouded. 

V.  "(35)  And  having  crucified  Him,  they  parted 
His  outer  garments,  casting  lots.  (36)  And  as 
they  sat  they  watched  Him  there ;  (37)  and  they 
set  up  over  His  head  HLs  accusation,  \\Titten, 
This  is  Jesus,  the  Kino  of  the  Jews.  There 
are  crucified  with  Him  two  robbers,  one  on  the 
right  hand,  and  another  on  the  left.  (39)  And 
they  that  passed  by  blasphemed  Him,  wagging 
their  heads,  (40)  and  saying.  Thou  that  breakest 
down  the  Temple,  and  buildeat  it  up  within  three 
days,  save  thyself.  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  cross.  (41)  Likewise  also 
the  high  priests,  mocking,  with  the  scribes  and 
elders,  said,  (42)  Ho  saved  others ;  himself  He 
cannot  save.  He  is  the  King  of  Israel !  let  Him 
now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  on  Him.  (43)  He  trusted  in  Grod ;  let 
Him  deliver  Him  now,  if  He  will  have  Him ;  for 
He  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.  (44)  And  after 
the  same  fashion  the  robbers  also,  which  were 
crucified  with  Him,  upbraided  Him.  (45)  Now 
from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land  until  the  ninth  hour. 

The  particulars  here  recorded  are,  in  great  mea- 
sure, fulfihnents  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  especially 
the  circumstance  of  the  guard  gambling  as  He 
hung  naked  upon  the  tree.  What  cruelty  is  pic- 
tured in  the  verse,  "And  as  they  sat  they  watched 
Him  there."  Indignation  is  justly  expreased  at 
those  scenes  of  vivisection,  where  experimenters, 
with  superior  smile,  grope  their  way  down  the  "dim 
track  of  animal  pain."  But  here  a  man  suffered, 
and  no  end,  even  of  curiosity,  was  to  be  attained. 
Some  of  us  read  of  a  hideous  case  in  France 
a  year  or  two  ago.  It  was  a  mother  who 
flung  her  little  boy  into  a  closet,  after  beating 
him  cruelly,  where  he  was  heard  sobbing  and 
calling  on  a  little  dog;  dying  while  she  was 
flaunting  at  the  theatra  But  he  was  at  least  out 
of  sight. 

It  will  be  observed  that  St  Matthew  gives  the 
title  in  the  form  best  calculated  for  his  purpose, 
to  bring  out  Pilate's  derision  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
characteristic  also  that  he  gives  most  fully  the 
words  of  the  fanatical  mockery  of  Judaism,  pass- 
ing into  the  fiercest  blasphemy  with  horrid  echoes 
of  distorted  Psalms. 

"  (46)  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saving,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabach- 
thani]  that  is  to  say.  My  God,  my  God,  why 


hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  (47)  And  some 
that  stood  there,  when  they  heard  it  8 
man  calleth  Elijah.  (48)  And  stiai^twi 
them  ran,  and  took  a  sponge,  and  fillec 
vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave 
drink  (49)  And  the  rest  said,  Let  be, 
whether  Elijah  cometh  to  save  him. 
Jesus,  when  Ho  had  cried  again  wit 
voice,  gave  up  the  ghost." 

We  have  here  the  "  Eli !"  cry  so  frivoL 
understood  by  the  by-standers — a  woi 
from  the  very  depths  of  Hebrew  proph< 
Passioa  In  St.  Matthew  and  St  i 
alone  is  preserved  among  the  Saviour's  L 
In  this  there  is  a  Divine  candour.  It 
easy  and  obvious  for  imbelief  to  say, 
least  is  weakness.  This  is  the  cry  wroi 
heart  broken  by  the  sense  of  failure  in  i1 
— the  wail  of  a  young  life  made  for  the 
of  Gralilee,  wasting  its  last  golden  drops 
dust  of  Golgotha."  At  least,  the  obvious 
is  proof  enough  that  the  word  was  not 
One  little  trait  of  inconsistent  pity  (tl 
heart  is  so  inconsistent !)  is  here  recordc 
passionate  hand  passed  a  cool  sponge 
parched  lips. 

Such  is  St.  Matthew's  idea  of  the 
Jesus  is  the  true  King,  Messiah,  Prie 
true  Israel  of  God.  As  He  hangs  nai] 
cross,  He  is  the  inheritor  of  predestined 
— Psalms  are  chanted  to  a  wailing  musM 
bells  of  prophecy  are  tolling  in  the  dista 

We  have  throughout  the  Passion  em 
in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  E 
failing  round  us  about  the  Bible.  Wh( 
perplexed,  let  us  read  sometimes  the  22 
or  the  53rd  of  Isaiah,  i^ith  St  Matthe 
pretations  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

IL  Some  thoughts  may  naturally  fa 
the  mode  of  meditating  ujion  the  narrat 
Matthew. 

1.  In  the  Church  of  Home  exciting 
sational  appeals  are  made  to  the  sens! 
the  masses  so  far  as  the  physical  aspei 
Passion  are  concerned.  In  the  waxi 
Rhenish  provinces,  in  the  coolness 
churches  in  southern  climates,  the  awft 
the  Crucified  meets  the  eye  everywhere, 
fringe  of  pines  on  the  Apennines  or  ^ 
Calvai^',  with  its  spectral  cross,  stands  o 
the  evening  sky.  On  the  ample  nrai 
Coliseum  the  stations  of  the  cross  ni 
stage  of  the  Passion.  But  we  have  a  1 
more  tmquestionable  crucifix,  not  graT 
or  men's  device,  divinely  carven;  we  see 
when  we  meditate  upon  these  "wcri 
Matthew,  and  turn  them  into  prayer. 
read  of  Judas,  let  us  pray  for  perBeveraiM 
a  holy  deatL  As  we  think  of  Pilate's 
let  us  ask  for  a  tender  conscience,  for  an 
to  the  still  small  voice  ci  God's  BfUtk. 
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mockeiy  of  Jesus  comes  oat  before  us 
line,  let  ub  ask  for  patience  under  life's 
roTooatioiis.  As  we  f  oUoiv  in  thought  the 
m,  the  daitened  Heaven,  the  bitter  cup,  the 
liist,  let  UA  seek  to  feel  something  of  the 
i  that  exceeding  love. 
M  let  us  neglect  to  observe  that  St  Uat- 
n  writing  from  a  Jewish  startiog-point, 
it  &il,  in  his  own  way,  to  indicate  to  us 
nded  universal  extent  of  Christ's  work. 
hows  us,  by  one  significant  touch,  that  the 
1  is  world-wide,  "  And,  behold,  the  vail  of 
mple  was  rent  from  the  top  down  to  the 
into  two."     Here  religious  life,  under  the 


'  old  dispensation,  was  centred  and  summed  up  in 
;  the  Temple  for  one  favoured  race.  The  sepora- 
I  tion  ia  removed.  All  are  now  brought  near  to 
God.  We  are  not  to  look  upon  Redemption  in 
its  effects  as  a  hard  bargain,  by  which  a  few 
were  reluctantly  brought  up.  This  rending  of 
the  vail  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  death-cry 
in  ^t  Matthew's  contemplation  of  it 

There  are  times  for  some  of  us  when  things, 
which  for  long  jeats  were  written  in  the  book  of 
memory  with  invisible  ink,  seem  to  stand  out  in 
letters  of  blood,  and  to  be  uudencored  with  lines 
of  fire.  In  such  hours,  let  St  Uatthew  guide  us 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 


THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  WHITELAKE. 

BY  ANNE  BEALE,  AUTHOR  OP  THE  "PENNANT  FAMILY." 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

.^aATCHING  and  waiting. 
Who  doee  not  know 
what  that  means  ?  And 
if  it  is  hard  to  watch 
and  wait  in  faith  that 
all  will  be  well,  what 
must  it  be  to  watch  and 
wait  in  hopelcBs  unbe- 
pr-  lief  in  the  divine  omniscience !  Egain 
^  watched  and  waited  in  faith,  yet  did 
,  the  days  and  nights  seem  to  her  log- 

gaids  that  would  never  bring  the 
dawn.  Yet  is  loveettongerthandeath; 
_y  and  her  love  for  Alfred  Johnnes  had 
OQtlived  the  death  of  all  her  hopes, 
arished  and  purified  by  prayer  when  paBsioD 
id  tike  Hune  tropical  flower  in  a  sudden  host. 
it  by  the  bedside  of  him  to  whom  she  had 
K  heart  years  ago  ;  she  ministered  to  him, 
ned  to  his  groans,  thankful  that  they  be- 
ifib  She  bathed  his  temples,  held  his  hand. 
It  eften  and  long  in  heart-stirring  aupplica- 
tU  was  baiuriied,  and  a  Christ-like  compaa- 
hoed  it 

aj  tilm  day  passed,  and  those  lips  were  not 
If  epeech,  He  was  wholly  unconscions,  and 
1  dosed  eyes,  as  it  were  in  a  living  death. 
tn^  was  imperative  she  was  secretly  aided. 
doi'B  viaitB  were  made  nominally  to  Mr. 
,  and  eantionsly  to  Johnnee.  Silly  Bhanno 
iBRt,  and  therefore  her  room  was  in  the 
of  tite  inmates  of  Llynhafod.  The  female 
<  had  a  sapentitions  dread  of  the  min,  there- 
na  safe  from  their  inspectioa  after  twilight ; 
1,  bong  in  the  secret,  was  able  either  t«  sit 
^t  with  Egain,  or  to  doze  on  Silly  Shanoo's 
ie,  fjjving  out  that  since  bis  stable  and  bed- 
id  been  destroyed  he  had  taken  to  Shanno's 


room  during  her  absence.  Mrs.  Mervyn  and  Soae 
came  and  went  when  they  could  do  so  unnoticed,  and 
carried  Egain  all  that  was  needed  for  heradf  and 
her  sad  choige. 

Edwyna'a  curiosity  was,  perfa^is,  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  secresy.  It  was  impossible  to  check 
that,  and  inexpedient  to  gratify  it  Bnt  when  the  ex- 
citement of  the  fire  subsided,  it  was  found  that  the 
fright  had  made  her  nervoos,  and  the  doctor  coun- 
selled change  for  her.  Miss  Edwardea  begged  that 
she  might  accompany  her  on  a  long-promised  visit  to 
her  brother,  Edgar's  father,  who  was  a  ctergjman  in 
a  neighbouring  csunty  ;  and  mnch  against  her  in- 
clination, and  forced  by  circumstances.  Mis.  Mervyn 
consented. 

No  sooner  was  obstacle  number  one  got  rid  of,  than 
number  two  aroee  in  the  persons  of  the  corporal  and 
his  wife,  who  would  naturally  expect  to  see  Egain. 
But  Egain  disposed  of  them.  She  wrote  them  a  dutifnl 
letter,  asking  as  a  favour  that  tiiey  would  be  content 
to  do  without  her  yet  a  while,  as  die  had  duties  to 
periorm  which  she  would  oommnnicate  to  them  by- 
and-by.  Meanwhile,  she  begged  them  to  abstain 
from  coming  to  see  her,  and  to  let  people  imagine 
that  she  was  gone  to  the  sea  for  change  of  air.  So 
when  Pal  the  Shop  wondered  bow  Egain  "  could 
have  got  away  so  quick  and  sly,"  and  Hrs.  Jones,  the 
"Angler's  Arms," said  that  "she  supposed  she  had 
been  sent  off  because  they  wanted  her  room  more 
than  her  company,"  the  corporal  was  able  to  declare 
cansdeatiously  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it 

"  They  have  cured  my  girl  up  at  Uynhafod,  may 
they  end  the  Lord  be  praised,"  be  said.  "I  can 
tmst  them  and  her  to  do  what 's  rij^t ;  so,  name  o' 
goodness,  mind  yonr  own  bnaiDesa." 

Thus  curiosity,  which  was  agape,  got  inaufBdently 
fed.  Never  had  there  been  so  mnch  anxiety  at 
Llynhafod  since  the  Mervyns  had  tenanted  it ;  still 
the  trouble  did  not  turn  out  "  to  be  from  the  ground." 
On  the  contrary,  it  so  stirred  the  depths  ef  stagnant 
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feelings,  that  new  blossoms  budded  from  the  dark 
waters.  Rose,  whose  life  at  this  time  was  one  of 
cpntinaoas  self-torture,  as  well  as  of  self-imposed 
action,  still  rejoiced  to  feel  that  her  parents  were 
nearer  and  nearer  by  misfortune. 

This  was  her  self-torture.  In  the  over-sensitive- 
ness of  her  temperament  she  was  always  accusing 
herself  of  bringing  distress  and  disgrace  upon  herself 
and  all  she  loved.  But  for  her,  she  argued,  Alfred 
Johnnes  would  never  have  visited  liis  disappointment 
on  her  father,  or  perhaps  been  driven  to  desperate 
courses.  But  for  her  folly  she  would  not  have  sub- 
jected herself  to  the  adventures  she  had  met  with  on 
Midsummer  Eve,  and  not  have  been  rescued  by  liim 
who  was  ever  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  chasten 
them  as  she  would.  But  for  this  her  broUier  might 
not  have  been  led  away  by  his  love  for  soldiering, 
and  might  have  been  still  at  home  to  help  in  this 
gr§{it  emergency. 

She  sought  strength  from  Egain  in  these  struggles; 
not  by  confiding  in  her,  but  by  watching  her  unselfish 
resignation  under  a  far  greater,  if  similar  trial  ;  for 
Yirginie  did  not  fail  to  tell  her  that  Major  Faithfull 
was  all  but  engaged  to  Marcia. 

Egain  was  indeed  strong,  with  a  strength  not  her 
own ;  and  it  was  not  given  to  her  in  vain. 

Her  patient  continued  long  in  a  state  of  coma,  but 
he  awoke  from  it  at  last — awoke,  not  to  reason,  but 
to  incoherent  wandering.  She  was  alone  '^ith  him, 
his  impassive  hand  in  hers,  when  she  was  startled  by 
a  word.     He  had  spoken  it    The  word  was  "  Rose ! " 

One  throb  of  thankfulness,  and  she  bent  over  him 
with  a  whispered  *'  Here  I  am.**  She  meant  no  false- 
hood— she  spoke  none.  He  was  in  no  condition  to 
understand  who  was  with  him — indeed,  he  relapsed 
into  unconsciousness.  It  was  not  long  before  he  re- 
peated that  name.  "  White  Rose,"  he  said,  and  his 
eyes  opened.  Egain  pressed  his  hand,  moistened 
his  lips,  and  whispered  to  him  again  the  unselfish, 
half  deceitful  truth,  "  Here  I  am." 

When  the  doctor  came  soon  after,  he  said  that  one 
phase  of  the  result  of  the  accident  had  passed,  but 
that  another  had  taken  its  place.  Fever  had  set  in, 
and  the  end  was  as  doubtful  as  before.  Still,  speech 
had  returned,  which  was,  at  least,  more  hopeful  tlian 
tlie  silence  which  had  preceded  it.  Ho  raved  con- 
tinually of  Rose,  of  Rebecca,  of  his  deluded  followers, 
but  Egain's  name  never  escaped  him. 

"  He  has  clean  forgotten  me,"  she  would  sigh,  as 
she  bound  his  head  with  wet  bandages,  and  moist- 
ened his  lips  with  wine  and  water. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  and  Jim  helped  to  nurse  him,  and 
even  Mr.  Mervyn  relieved  Egain  occasionally,  for  she 
was  insufficient  to  restrain  him  in  his  delirium. 

"He  has  said  enough  to  criminate  himself  and 
everybody  else  a  hundred  times  over,"  said  Mervyn. 
"But  he  raves  against  some  one  who  set  fire  to 
Llynhafod.     I  don*t  think  he  did  it  after  all." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  did  not !  He  is  wild  and 
tlioughtlcss,  but  not  intentionally  wicked,"  returned 
Egain,  with  clasped  hands. 


While  Alfred  Johnnes  was  thus  lying  in  a  lUte  U 
alternate  unconsciousness,  delirium,  and  InsensilNlitT, 
Government  offered  £100  for  tho  discoveiy  of  the 
man  who  had  led  the  Rebeocaites  on  the  mfjat  d 
their  encounter  with  the  soldieiB  on  Penllyn  mou- 
tain.     No  one  supposed  that  Jc^mim  wai  actullf 
that  individual  except  thoee  who  were  intereited  is 
keeping  his  secret — not  even  Phillips  WymeL   Be 
had  the  credit  of  amusing  hinmelf  by  plijiqg  at 
Rebecca,  but  not  of  being  that  iibiq[iiitoiiB  lady.   Hii 
absence  from  home  was  aoconnted  for  Ivy  Us  pocr 
mother  in  various  ways  that  tended  to  alhj  iiidli 
suspicions  as  might  have  arisen ;  and  tin  leton 
of  his  horse  without  a  rider  was  hnsfasd  vp  by  the 
neighbours,  who  were  all,  more  or  les^  iraifed  ii 
his  transactions.    One  of  hlalabonmi^]io«BfBr,«ii 
amongst  the  stragglers  taken  prisoners  bj  Ike  ■QBvt, 
and  Peters  had  absconded,  so  it  was  impHAb  s 
say  how  soon  his  participation  in  tlie  noli  a^M  ^ 
made  public,  or  whether  the  bait  of  a  sum  of  mm^ 
would  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  indnee  soasaeti 
turn  Queen's  evidence.   A  word  mt^rt  bttnywht 
so  many  sought  to  conceal,  and  the  MvfyMtt 
that  the  best  chance  for  the  safetj  of  thdr  dakW 
guest  would  be  to  get  him  oat  of  the  eontay.  Bit 
this  was  impossible  in  his  present  statiy  mi  69 
were  too  generous  to  let  private  intenrti  iilBfcs 
with  what  they  considered  mere  iKMpifaiBlsf  ni^ 
to  a  neighbour,  even  though  he  were  thrir 

The  difficulty  of  concealment  inenssed 
went  on,  for  Philipps  Wynne,  to  show  Ui 
deuce,  made  a  point  of  sending  irotlaBfln  UUp^ 
fod,  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by  tibe  fin;  nilhv 
were  vigorously  at  work  doting  tibe  short  kv  ^ 
daylight,  while  he  who  was  suppossd  hf  Ifanji* 


cfi 


have  done  the  mischief 
by.    This  anomalous  state  of  tfaingi 
to  amuse  Mervyn,  who  recovered  a 
spirits  upon  the  strength  of  it 

"I  shall  just  hold  out  till  the  place 
we  have  got  rid  of  Johnnes,  and  tfam  IM 
on  our  funded  property,"  he  said,  irllh_ 
ment,  to  his  wife  and  dan^^iter.  **!  ooriI'Mit* 
my  heart  to  wish  that  fellow  truMportBd  Wiv'^ 
poor  old  mother." 

"  She  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  «•  Ui^* » 
sponded  Rose. 

"  That  cannot  be.    There  is 
said  Mrs.  Mervyn.     "I  believe 
something,  and  if  the  actnal  tratli 
would  be  his  duty  to  make  it  know: 
that  he  did  not  recognise  Mr.  JolniDei 
Faithfull  upset  him." 

"  And  J  am  daily  dreadmg  and  hapoi  ^  ^ 
return  of  Silly  Shanna  I  sent  her  am^t^ 
thinking  she  would  be  absent  so  long.  If  '"f^ 
should  happen  to  her  I  shall  never  foigits  wip^ 
said  Rose,  for  this  was  another  of  her  leV'^ 
mentings.  ^ 

"  It  is  a  pretty  ketUe  of  fish  altogetfaff,'  IM^ 
Mcn^yn.      "  As  things  are  at  tlie  iicnl»  J^^ 


"He  wM  vboll;  aneonMioai,  tad  Uj  with  closed  ejta."—p.  2 
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tliey'll   mend.      What  do  you  say  about  it,   Mrs. 
Mervyn  ?     Cau  you  help  ?" 

Rose  saw  a  meaning  glance  i)ass  between  her 
father  and  mother  ;  but  the  hitter  looked  grave,  and 
bent  over  her  work,  while  the  mirth  that  had  re- 
turned for  a  moment  to  the  eyes  and  speech  of  the 
Litter  pa.ssed  away.  But,  as  Rose  remarked  thank- 
fully, there  was  no  recrimination. 

Going  to  see  Egain  shortly  after  this  conversation, 
and  to  carry  her  many  messages  from  Mrs.  Johnnes, 
she  found  her  in  tears.     She  asked  the  cause. 

"  He  has  been  calling  for  Mr.  Edwardes  in  tlie 
most  heart-breaking  way,"  Egain  answered.  "  If  only 
he  could  regain  sense,  he  would  repent  Oh,  dear 
Miss  Rose,  pray  tliat  he  may  repent ! " 

*'  I  do  constantly,  dear  Egain.  Why  are  you 
alone?" 

''  Jim  lias  gone  to  speak  to  Mr.  Mervyn  about  it. 
Listen  ! " 

Rose  listened ;  and  from  the  dark  comer  to  which 
no  light  was  allowed  to  2)enetrate  lest  it  should 
increase  the  delirium,  came  pitiful  calls  for  the 
vicar. 

"  Come  and  make  me  better,  Edwardes !  Why  don't 
you  come  and  marry  us  I  We  are  waiting  in  church ! 
White  Rose  is  waiting !  I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf ! 
Ha  !  there  is  that  man  in  the  helmet  and  feathers  ! 
Take  him  away,  he  will  murder  me !  No,  no,  I  am 
not  Rebecca,  not  a  bit  of  it!  Philipps  Wynne  is 
Rel)ecca,  White  Rose  is  Rebecca.  I  say,  vicar, 
where  are  you  ?  Ck>mc  and  preach,  come  and  preach ! " 

*'  Do  not  cr>',  dear  Egain,  you  will  be  ill  again," 
.said  Rose. 

"  No,  it  does  me  good,  it  relieves  me,"  sobbed 
Egain,  forgetful,  for  the  moment,  of  her  patient. 

But  the  sobs  i-eached  him,  and  he  cried  out  ex- 
citedly, "  Come  here,  White  Rose  I  you  are  crj-ing, 
I  won't  carry  you  off ;  I  will  not  harm  you  !  " 

Egain  went  to  liim,  and  Rose  heard  her  whisper, 
as  she  leaned  over  the  bed,  "  I  know  you  will  not 
harm  me.     I  am  not  afraid." 

"  He  will  think  you  are  mo  I "  said  Rose,  rising  to 
remonstrate. 

"  Wliat  if  he  does  ?  it  calms  him  ;  and  he  will 
know  better  if  be  should  recover,"  whispered  Egain, 
for  there  was  no  self  in  her  labour  of  love. 

It  was  a  sad  and  touching  scene.  The  bending 
figure  of  Egain  was  scarcely  visible  in  the  shadow, 
while  Johnnes  was  quite  hidden  by  the  oaken  panels 
of  the  bedstead.  The  settle  was  between  lum  and 
the  fire,  a  candle  behind  his  wooden  shelter.  All 
round  the  pair  was  weird  and  dreary.  Rose,  on  the 
contrary,  stood  in  partial  light,  between  the  flickering 
rays  of  the  fire  and  the  dim  flame  of  the  candle. 

Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  gentle  t>ap  at  the 
door.  Rose  oi)enod  it  to  admit  her  father  and  Mr. 
Edwardes.  Jim  was  also  there,  but  remained  with- 
out. 

"  Go  home  with  Jim,  Rose,"  said  her  father  ;  and 
she  left,  wondering  how  Mr.  Edwardes  had  been  so 
quickly  reached. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ROSE  REMAINS  AT  MAKORSAKT. 

"  I  THINK  your  king  is  in  check,  my  d« 
lady,"  said  Mr.  Wynne,  smoothing  his  ha 
quiet  satisfaction. 

**  Oh  yes  ;  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  my 
returned  Rose,  touching  the  said  king  with 
fingers. 

The  transition  from  Alfred  Johnnes  inseni 
Egain  watching,  may  seem  abrupt,  bat  it  oc 
the  natural  course  of  events.  The  day  had 
usually  stormy,  and  about  the  time  of  Rt 
tomary  departure  from  Manoisant  the  clou 
into  such  torrents  ol  rain  that  old  Mr. 
despatched  of  his  own  accord  a  messenger 
hafod,  M-ith  a  note  to  her  mother  to  the  el 
he  had  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  am 
detained  her.  Mrs.  Mer\'yn  had  hastily  pi 
such  articles  of  dress  as  she  deemed  neces 
thus  it  came  about  that  Rose  found  henelf 
is  called  "  society  "  for  almost  the  first  tii 
Wynne  made  such  a  point  of  her  appeaiii 
dinner-table,  that  his  daughter-in-law  was  i 
pelled  to  nrge  it,  so  that  Rose's  many  exc 
been  overruled,  and  she  had  made  one  oi 
party,  amongst  whom  was  Major  Faithfn 
sudden  neglect  of  her  king  had  been  cause 
approach  of  that  gentleman,  who  seated 
quietly  near  the  chess-table  to  watch  the  gai 

Rose  had  heard  many  things  discnssec 
dinner- table  which  had  troubled  her;  amon^ 
the  suspicious  disappearance  of  Alfred  Join 
Ids  man  Peters,  and  the  probable  recall 
Faithfull's  regiment  from  Wales.  This  woo] 
the  departure  of  LlewcUen,  as  well  as  of  hi 
presence  was  fatal  to  her  peace  of  mind,  h 
absence  would  be  death  to  certain  hopes  tl 
and  disappeared  in  her  soul  like  motes  in  a  i 
There  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  singnlariy  a 
and  perhaps  never  more  so  than  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  fashionaU; 
women  of  the  world.  She  had  no  so-called  * 
dresses,"  but  her  mother  had  sent  the  m 
proach  to  one  that  she  posaeBaed.  Thii 
simple  muslin,  higli  to  the  throaty  with  i 
trimming  but  a  real  lace  tncker  and 
Her  hair  was  always  arrayed  Madouia-i 
braided  in  full  plaits  about  her  head ;  ao  tl 
was  not  only  a  spirituality  in  her  pale  fant 
this  glossy  dark  crown,  but  a  certain  daanr 
of  head  and  figure.  Dresses  cut  very  low  ai 
very  full  and  flowing  were  the  ftuhion  at  tl 
while  the  head  was  much  adorned  either  with 
or  coronets.  Mrs.  W^Tme  and  her  sister  vn 
attired,  and  contrasted  with  Rose,  who^  if  os 
fashion,  was  yet  becomingly  dressed. 

"How  pure  !  how  dbtinguished  ! "  though 
Faitlifull  with  a  mental  sigh,  while  he  sat  w 
the  game,  and  was  watched  narrowly  in  t 
Marcia  s  sparkling  eyes. 
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irever,  found  amusement  and  scope  for 
ilh  a  couple  of  his  brother  officers,  and 
lably  have  forgotten  the  Major's  existence, 

sister^B  occasional  whispers.  She  would 
t  Rose  was  an  accomplished  flirt,  but  so 
an  open  flirt  like  Marcia  had  no  chance 
But  this  **  accomplished  flirt,"  who  scarcely 
meaning  of  the  word,  felt  anything  but 
I,  though  she  was  seated  near  the  Are,  and 
y  the  undisguised  attention  of  the  master 
e,  and  the  carefully  disguised  attention  of 
istinguished  guest.  It  was  the  Major's 
anner  that  troubled  Rose.  At  her  own 
\d  been  so  open,  here  he  was  so  reserved, 
•fought  battle.  You  have  had  a  skilled 
Mr.  Wynne,"  he  said,  when,  after  a  well- 
;ame,  the  old  gentleman  had  the  satisfac- 
skmating  Rose. 

She  tells  me  that  her  brother  taught  her. 
Mervym,  yon  must  really  try  and  beat  the 
on  must,  indeed,  and  I  will   look  on," 

Wynne,  carefully  moving  the  chess-table 
3fle  and  the  ottoman  on  which  Major  Faith- 
ting. 

I  not !  indeed,  I  could  not  I "  exclaimed 
%  with  a  sudden  fear  of  she  knew  not  what. 
a  must  try,  my  dear  young  lady.  What  do 
ajor  ?  We  are  not  wanted,  you  see.  They 
the  piano  ;  but,  just  between  ourselves, 
M  terribly  distracting." 
ou  do  me  the  honour  of  playing  with  me  ?" 
or  Faithfull,  first  glancing  at  Rose,  then 
to  arrange  the  chessmen, 
would  have  been   childish,   so  Rose  sat 

at  his  request,  made  the  first  move.  They 
really  or  apparently  absorbed  in  the  game, 
ig  passed  on  either  side  but  the  common 
meeiming  the  moves.  Yet  the  unpre- 
glance  and  touch  were  not  without  effect 
Btive  girl,  who  was  already  predisposed  to 
nflnence.  Either  from  abstraction  or  care- 
i  his  part.  Major  Faithfull  lost  the  game  ; 
;or  the  moment,  imconscious  of  her  victory, 
raiting  for  his  move,  when,  glancing  up 
lea  into  her  fair  foce,  he  said,  "  You  have 
ime."* 
as !    I  declare  she    has  I      Bravo,    Miss 

My  dear  young  lady,  I  congratulate  you," 
Wynne,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  speaking 
petically. 
c  Major  Faithfull  has  given  me  the  game," 

"  It  was  quite  an  oversight  on  his  part." 
was  fairly  if  unintentionally  won,"  he  re- 
th  a  glance,  seen  by  Mr.  Wynne  though 

ling  ended  as  evenings  will,  but  she  never 
And  we  may  venture  to  say  here  that  the 
etimes  recalled  the  bloodless  battle  he  had 
k  this  sweet  girl  when  he  was  engaged  far 
very  different  warfare, 
ill  not  nund  breakfasting  ^nth  the  children. 


^/iMsa  MeTvyn,  as  we  are  always  so  late,"  said  Mrs. 
Wynne,  as  she  gave  Rose  her  candlestick. 

Marcia  accompanied  Rose  to  her  room.  She  was 
much  put  out. 

"Why  did  you  keep  Major  Faithful  at  chess  all  the 
evening  ?  And  why  didn*t  your  brother  come  ?  He 
nearly  promised  me  he  would.  I  believe  it  is  nothing 
but  pride,"  she  said,  breathlessly. 

"  It  was  not  my  fault  that  I  played  chess,  and  1 
did  not  know  my  brother  wns  invited,"  replied  Rose. 

"  But  he  was.  We  met  him  at  Sir  Harry  Jones's 
the  other  night,  and  everybody  said  he  was  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  room,  and  so  he  was. 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  the  belle," 
said  Rose,  involuntarily.  **  How  good  it  is  of  you  to 
like  my  dear  brother." 

"  And  how  bad  it  is  of  you  to  flirt  with  Major 
Faithfull  when  you  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Johnnes,  and 
he  obliged  to  fly  the  country  on  account  of  the  riots." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Rose,  alarmed  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

"  As  if  you  didn't  know  all  about  it !  And  I  can 
tell  you  that  my  brother-in-law  firmly  believes  Mr. 
Johnnes  to  be  Rebecca  ;  only  I  oughtn't  to  say  so." 

These  thoughtless  words  were  uttered  more  in  jest 
than  earnest,  but  they  brought  tears  to  Rose's  eyes. 

"Who  says  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Alfred  Johnnes?" 
she  asked. 

"  Every  one.  Virginie  and  all  the  gossips  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Why,  you  "\Tsit  his  mother  almost 
every  day!" 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  Virginie  and  the  gossips  should 
talk  of  me,"  rejoined  Rose,  with  a  touch  of  her 
mother's  haughtiness. 

"Marcia,  you  forget  that  Miss  MervjTi  must  be  uj) 
early,"  here  broke  in  Mrs.  Wynne,  putting  her  head 
in  at  the  door. 

Tliis  ended  the  tcte  a  tite  ;  and  Rose  was  left  to 
reflect  on  this,  her  first  dinner-party,  and  particularly 
on  what  had  been  said  concerning  Alfred  Johnnes. 

He  was  also  the  topic  of  an  earnest  conversation 
between  the  Mr.  Wynnes  and  Major  Faithfull,  who 
sat  up  late  discussing  the  riots.  Philipps  Wynne 
had  been  everywhere  ferreting  out  evidence;  and  had 
come  to  conclusions  that  he  had  not  ventured  openly  to 
declare.  Major  Faithfull  was  inclined  to  endorse 
them.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  riots  had  been 
brought  virtually  to  an  end  by  the  rout  on  Penllyn, 
and  that  the  truth  would  be  elicited  on  the  trial  of 
the  rustics  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  argued  Philipps  W>Tine.  "  They 
will  say  that  they  never  saw  Rebecca,  and  that 
they  know  nothing  of  Johnnes,  and  that  they  are  not 
even  Rebeocaites.  They  will  look  you  and  the 
magistrates  and  ihe  judge  innocently  in  the  face,  and 
declare  that  it  was  not  they,  but  somebody  else, 
whom  your  men  took  priaoners,  and  the  jury  will 
profess  to  believe  them,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
counter  eWdence." 

"  I  must  confess  tluit  I  hope  they  will,  and  that 
Government  will  put  down  some  of  the  turnpikes,  and 
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let  QB  h&Tfi  quiet  at  any  eoet,"  remarked  Mr.  Wynne, 
ebivering  over  the  fire.  "  And  1  should  jnat  a«  booh 
believe  myself  to  be  Bebeoca  aa  that  respectable 
young  geDtlenan  Alfred  Johnnee." 

"Req)ectable  young  gentlemanl"  echoed  Fbilippe 
Wynne;  and  Major  Faithfull,  who  was  nnocqnainted 
with  the  parties,  wondered  what  it  all  meant,  and 
why  he  and  his  men  were  summoned  to  set  right 
what  nobody  seemed  to  think  wrong. 

The  following  morning  Ro«e  sat  in  Virginie's  plaee 
at  the  breakfast-table.  The  children  were  uproarions 
with  delight  at  the  change,  and  overwhelmed  her 
with  caresses  and  snch  viands  as  were  at  hand.  They 
commented  freely  on  the  dreaa  of  the  previous  even- 
ing, Teddy  being  of  opinion  that  she  looked  very 
pretty,  and  the  little  girhi  that  she  was  not  smart 
enough,  not  half  bo  smart  as  Aunt  Marda.  The  dispute 
Tan  high,  until  Teddy  finished  it  by  saying,  "  Grand- 
papa likee  Miss  Hervyn  best,  and  he's  going  to 
marry  her.     I  heard  mnmnm  gay  so." 

"  I  shall  not  stay  to  breakfast  with  you  again  if 
yon  talk  anch  nonaenae  and  behave  so  badly,"  Baid 
Soae  ;  and  even  as  she  spoke  Virginie  came  to  in- 
form her  that  Mr.  Wynne  would  like  to  see  her 
when  she  had  finished  ln«akfast. 

"  There  now  1  didn't  1  Bay  so  t "  shouted  Teddy. 

Rose  conld  scarcely  mnceal  the  annoyance  she 
felt  Once  more  she  found  Major  Faithfull  with 
Mr.  Wynne,  and  it  was  almost  impoaaible  for  her 
to  maintain  her  composure. 

"Excuse  me,  dear  Miss  Mervyn,  for  requesting 
yonr  company  again,"  hegan  Mr.  Wynne,  when  she 
was  seated  near  a  huge  fire,  "  but  I  am  nneasy  con- 
cerning a  mutual  friend — I  mean  Mr.  Alfred  Johnnes. 
I  have  not  forgotten  your  asaoronees — hem  1  but 
I  am  informed  you  are  in  constant  communication 
with  hia  mother,  and  can  therefore  authorise  me  to 
contradict  the  report  that  he  has  left  the  country 
with  hia  man  Peters." 

While  Mr.  Wynne  was  speaking  Rose  had  time  to 
stay  the  rapid  beating  of  faer  heart,  and  to  consider 
her  position.  But  the  anxiety  of  her  mind  was  visible 
in  her  face,  wliich  Major  Faithfull  was  watching. 

"  Mrs.  Johnnes  assures  eveiyone  that  her  son  has 
not  left  the  country,  but  is  staying  with — with 
Mends,  or  at  least — acqnaintances,"  alammered  Rcee, 
who  found  it  impoesible  to  be  calm. 


I  "  It  seemB  strange  that  he  should  not  sppeai,  mm 
the  rumour  of  his  having  been  connected  with  lb 
riots  mnst  have  reached  him,"  said  Major  FutU4 
gently.  "I  assure  you,  Misa  Mervyn,  IbatliHM 
par^  to  your  being  questioned  on  this  subject :  lil 
not  know  that  I  should  see  you  this  monmig. 
il  you  could,  without  compromising  yonnrit^t 
others,  aay  where  this  gentlecnnn  is,  as  yuQ  m  i 
communication  with  his  mother,  it  might  Mielfa  I 
from  unnecessaiy  ezposnre,  and  the  conntiy  fnafe 
expense  of  a  seuch." 

"  I  would  rather  Bay  nothing  concerning  Mr.  AIM 
Johnnes.  I  am  neither  related  to  him  nor  comMiW 
with  him,  therefore  I  do  not  undoraland  whj  I  m 
to  be  questioned.  Were  1  in  hia  mothcrV  cnofida* 
I  would  not  betray  it ;  and  ve,  wlio  have  b«ea  Ml- 
ferers  from  the  riota,  shonld  be  the  la»t  persoa  U 
seek  to  avenge  ourselves,  own  if  we  lcn«w  wb*  W 
set  fire  to  our  home,  wbich  we  do  not." 

Aa  Bom  spoke  Uiese  wmdaahe  fixed  her  cfaV' 
flinchingly  on  Major  Faithfull. 
but  not   daunted,  for  she  knew   what  hnng'i 
them.     She  could  not  tell   a  lie,  but  a 

"  Miss  Hervyn  is  rif^t,  Mr.  Wynne. 
fair  to  take  advantage  of  sndi  knowledge  as  «fa<  ^ 
poBseBS,"  said  Major  FaithfuU      "  Jnstice  maat  ■' 
its  courae,  but  no  one  has  a  ri^it  to  taRi)ic(  Il 
private  feelings." 

"  Certainly  not  Assuredly  not  I  IruBt  jta  4t 
not  think  I  had  any  auch  intention,  my  dor.'t 
joined  Mr.  Wynne,  eagerly.  "  I  meant  it  for  the  M 
in  the  interests  of  peace." 

"  Then  may  I  go  t "  asked  Rose,  dreading  fo- 
tber  questions,  and  shrinking  under  the  Hija) 
ghuce. 

"  I  am  sure  yon  may,"  he  replied  for  Mr  W;rm 
who  was  meditating  more  excuses.  Then,  riaiig  I* 
opened  the  door.  "  Good-bye,  Whita  Ktee,"  h  . 
added,  holding  oat  his  hand  as  she  passed  tbi^ 
it,  "  Yon  have  spoken  welL  I  will  wear  yow  Jtt 
emblem  whatever  betide.  God  bless  and  pMt 
you  1" 

He  preased  her  hand,  carelesa,  for  die  mamOV 
conseqnencee,  and  so  fettered  the  young  hcNltf 
was  striving  bo  bravely  against  his  chain. 
iTebi 


>  was  ag/am 
iBt  hnng'Mi 
tahe«att» 


BY   THE    REV.    I 

^  SK  yon  how  we  Ironsides  mustered, 
^    How  beat  down  each  Gospel  foe  1 
■^     Consdence,  when  malignanta  blustered. 
Faith  and  Conscience  laid  them  low ; 
I,  Habakkuk  Grace-abounding, 

Sword  and  Zion's  trump  in  hand. 
Charged  at  Winceby  ;  they,  with  sounding 
Of  our  paalm-tune,  made  no  stand. 


Brother,  with  the  Tmth  nnoltered. 

Granting  us  instrengtfa'ning  grace — 
With  this  Life-book  ne'a-  we  faltend, 

Held  at  Matston's  Hoor  oar  plaes ; 
Rode  down  Satan — combat  gtorions— 

Cleansed  a  kingdom  for  the  Lord ; 
'Neatli  our  Gg.treee  now  vidoriovsi 

Gospel.taught,  we  aheAthe  the  mnl. 


NEW  LIGHT  FROM  AK  OLD  LAMP. 


"Ootpel-taught,  we  sheathe  the  Bword   —p  300 


EW   LIGHT   FROM   AN    OLD   LAMP;    OR,    MODERN   READINGS   OF 

ANCIENT   FABLES. 


aIX)W  and  Bteady  wins  the  race."  High 
Bpeed  may  do  very  well  for  a  spurt,  but 
it  is  Htsjing  power  that  cornea  to  the 
winning-poet.  Qnietperaevenince  rarely 
failsofBnccess,  while  hot-headed  impulse 
t*'avpper"faToftener  thanitgetBaprize.  Peter 
be  a  genius,  but  he  gets  "  plucked  ; "  Paul  is  a 
ud,  bat  he  has  pluck.  So  hononra  come  to  plod- 
f^ol,  while  clever  Peter  gets  none  at  all,  because 
wninea  too  much  on  hia  good  abilities.  Such  la 
enm  taught  by  the  capital  little  fable  of  "  The 
and  (he  Tortoise." 

bare  aneered  at  a  tortoise  on  account  of  his  lack 
*tA,  aad  boasted  of  her  own  fleetDesa.  The 
iae  MiggGeted  a  taiol  of  skill  in  that  direction ; 
nc«  waa  determined  opon.  No  sooner  was  the 
i  giren  thui  the  tortoise  went  jogging  along, 
Nt  a  moment's  paose,  at  his  usual  ste«dy  pace, 
hai^  treating  the  whole  matter  very  lightly,  said 
mmld  fint  t«ke  a  nap,  as  she  could  very  soon 
ake  her  lintL     Meanwhile  that  steady  racer 


kept  plodding  away,  and  the  hare,  oveisleepiug  her- 
self, arrived  at  the  goal  only  to  see  that  the  tortoise 
had  got  there  before  her. 

"A  fool's  hasto  is  nae  speed,"  says  the  old  Scotch 
proverb ;  and  so  the  hare  found  it  when  he  scudded 
up  to  the  winning-poBt  just  a  little  too  late.  There 
was  no  objection  to  his  having  a  nap,  but  he  should 
hftvo  waited  until  tho  race  was  over.  As  it  was, 
instead  of  catching  the  prise  he  was  canght  napping, 
like  many  other  self-conGdent  simpletons,  who  re^ 
on  "can  do"  until  "has  dons'"  falls  to  somebody 
else.  Though  the  tortoise  was  not  much  of  a  runner, 
he  knew  the  value  of  "  at  it  and  keeping  at  it."  and 
found  his  reward  in  greeting  Fleet-foot  with  a 
smile  of  victory.  "With  time  and  patience  the 
mulberry-leaf  becomes  satin,"  and  with  time  and  pa- 
tience Siowpace  won  the  goal  "  He  that  weel  hides 
weel  betides,"  quoUt  the  Scotch  saw  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish proverb,  "  He  wins  who  sticks  to  his  saddle," 
teaches  the  same  wise  philosvphy.  Persevennce  is 
essential  to  troe  manliness,  and  he  who  is  deficient 
in  this  attribute,  however  he  may  be  otbehvise  gifted, 
will  h&Te  to  atttibuto  many  a  failnie  to  that  deCecL 
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"  Fair  and  softly  goes  far  in  a  day  ;  fleet  and  fitful 
stops  half  way.**  The  camel  can  travel  further  than 
the  courser,  however  high  mettled  he  may  be  ;  and 
"  readily  and  steadily  *'  in  every  walk  of  life  is  the 
irresistible  sesame  that  opens  all  the  barriers  to 
success. 

But  if  perseverance  was  one  great  secret  of  the 
tortoises  victory,  punctuality  was  another.  He 
began  at  once,  while  the  hare  waste<l  her  time  at 
the  starting-post.  "  Well  begun  is  half  done,'*  and 
**  A  good  beginning  leads  to  winning."  Very  wittily 
does  the  Spanish  proverb  intimate  the  i^dsdom  of  a 
good  start,  "A  beard  that  s  lathered  is  half  shaved ;" 
and  the  Germans  clench  the  nail  by  saying  "  He 
that  *8  half  shaved  has  a  smooth  chin."  The  ItalianSi 
put  it  thus,  "  The  first  blow  is  half  the  battle  ;*'  while 
the  homely  Saxon  declares  that  '*  The  hardest  step 
is  over  the  threshold."  The  foolish  hare  went  for 
the  prize  by  the  street  of  By-aAd-by,  and  every 
mse  man  knows  that  leads  to  the  house  of  Never. 
Delays  are  dangerous,  for  as  the  Dutchmen  say,  "After 
a  delay  comes  a  stay,"  and  "  When  the  fool  has  got 
Ids  mind  made  up,  market 's  over."  "I  can  beat  him,* 
<^aoth  the  hare,  "  if  I  start  at  any  time  ;"  and  so  she 
was  ignominiously  beaten,  for  what  can  be  done  at 
any  time  will  be  done  at  no  time.  Happy  and  wise 
is  the  man  who  puts  out  to  usury  the  golden  Now. 
He  that  does  his  turn  of  work  in  time  shall  have 
time  to  do  his  turn  of  play.  Play  before  work  plays 
the  fool  with  the  workman,  and  puts  his  wages  in  a 
bag  full  of  holeSr 

THE  THREE  COUNCHiLORS;  OR,  A  CLOSE  MOUTH 

CATCHES  NO  FLIES. 

"  Least  said  is  soonest  mended."  There  are  few 
lessons  harder  to  learn  and  wiser  to  practise  than  the 
luanagement  of  the  tongue.  Unless  you  are  very 
cautious  indeed  "  there 's  much  to  pay  for  what  you 
say,"  and  the  paying  is  generally  a  good  deal  harder 
to  do.  For  this  reason  there  Is  tnie  wisdom  in  the 
old  proverb,  "  Weigh  well  your  words  lest  they  be 
swords,"  and  so  cut  both  yourself  and  other  people. 
"  A  wise  man,"  says  Fenelon,  **  reflects  before  ho 
speaks;  a  fool  speaks  and  then  reflects  upon  his 
utterance,  generally  with  regret."  What  you  keep  by 
you  you  may  change  or  mend  ;  but  words  once  said  ! 
can  never  be  recalled.  The  value  of  a  prudent  use 
of  words  is  wittily  taught  in  the  fable  of  the  "  Lion 
and  his  Three  Councillors." 

One  day,  as  the  Lion  was  attended  by  his  roun- 
cillors,  his  majesty  asked  the  Bear  if  he  detect<?d  any- 
thing unpleasant  in  his  breath.  "  Yes,"  .said  the  Bear, 
"it  smells  abominably."  With  a  tremendous  blow  from 
his  paw  the  Lion  laid  him  flat  on  the  ground.  Then  > 
his  majesty  called  the  Ape,  and  repeated  the  inciuir\-. 
*'  No,"  said  the  Ape,  *'  on  the  contrar>%  it  has  much  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  rose."  Immediately  the  royal 
paw  laid  him  beside  the  prostrate  Bear.  The  same 
question  was  aske<l  of  the  Fox,  and  RexTiard,  with  his 
accustomed  wit,  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  : — 

"  Master  Reynard  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  King : 
He  replied  that  his  cold  being  rather  a  bad  one. 


He  could  not  at  present  distinguish  a  thing 
By  its  smell— or  even  assert  that  it  had  one. 

Thus  by  caation  friend  Reynard  avoided  all  strife, 
His  wise  head  and  still  tonfl^ue  made  him  son  ofhbUe.* 

The  general  verdict  on  the  Monkey  will  piobalilj 
be  that  it  served  him  right,  for  a  flattering  tongwii 
a  contemptible  article  wherever  yon  find  it*  and  ka 
generally  a  toothsome  morsel  in  view  in  the  alitpeil 
self-interest ;  but  one  does  feel  a  little  sympathy  litk 
the  Bear,  for  the  sake  of  his  honesty,  which  jxaia 
similar  circumstances  is  not  by  any  means  too  comiDOi. 
Still  he  need  not  have  been  so  dreadfully  braaqte 
about  it,  neither  was  it  either  conrteons  or  pnidcnt  to 
be  very  emphatic  on  such  a  peiBonal  matter.  Oitii 
whole  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  faroaglitMi 
violent  dealipg  on  his  own  pate.  Bold  Bkiab 
a  capital  representative  of  the  blurting  genm^l 
pride  themselves  upon  saying  "just  what  Ijif 
think."  They  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting  abooliiir 
candour,  and  that  they  always  **  speak  their  irilP 
— said  mind  being  small  in  dimensions  and  «■■ 
in  quality.  They  express  their  intention  id  ghfal 
certain  offenders  a  bit  of  their  mind,  and,  as  aoMS 
occasion  serves,  they  use  a  catapult  to  do  it  vHk 
They  have  small  regard  to  other  peopled  fedflff^ 
because  they  have  none  of  their  own ;  so  th^  tortM 
thinner  skins,  theirs  being  as  tough  as  the  cotideif 
a  rhinoceros.  Every  reckless  opinion-giver  wwiHii 
well  to  remember  that  "  sometimes  words  hart  Mi 
than  swords,"  and  that 

*'  Fair  words  never  break  a  bone. 
Foul  words  have  broken  many  a  one.* 

Learn  from  the  Bear  the  rank  unwisdom  sd 
uiikindness  of  hard,  unpleasant  speeches.  RemoBkr 
the  old  adage — 

**  All  the  truth  should  not  be  told : 
Some  are  brazen  who  think  they  *re  boldf 

And  the  golden  saw  of  Solomon,  "  A  fool  utterethil 
his  mind,  but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  in  till  lfc^ 
wards." 

Learn  also  from  the  Fox  that  "  A  dose  WK^ 
cAtchcs  no  flies,"  and  a  still  tongue  makes  M  W^ 
chief  and  runs  no  risk.  "  Speech  is  silvern,  rila* 
is  golden,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle  ;  and  the  gnurf  • 
Scotch  proverb  teaches  the  same  lesson  :  "Hei* 
mucklc  wha  kens  when  to  speak  ;  he  kens  nudr  ^ 
kens  when  to  baud  his  tongue."  Of  all  people  is  4i 
world  NcighlK)ur  Spendspeech  is  the  most  unphtti^ 
man  to  live  beside,  and  indeed  Ids  own  expai** 
cannot  be  of  a  very  enviable  kind.  He  is  far  «<■ 
getting  into  hot  water  because  his  tongue  w«|b  *■ 
freely.  He  hardly  ever  opens  his  month  but  he  "^ 
his  foot  in  it,"  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  port* 
is  neither  graceful  nor  agreeable.  A  buge  prop*** 
of  his  diet  consists  in  eating  his  own  words,  ■■■  * 
these  are  both  "  high  "  and  aerated,  the  fnemm 
result*  are  painful.  He  is  much  addicted  to  nml 
reports,  and  for  this  purpose  uses  a  blnndertn*^ 
a  large  bore  and  a  glib  trigger,  that  will  so^^cw* 
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haH-ceck.  The  result  is  that  he  blazes  aroand,  and 
does  a  power  of  mischief,  and  not  seldom  lays  himself 
in  the  mud  by  the  recoil  of  his  gun.  His  chief 
anthority  is — "  they  say"  but  who  they  are  that  say 
it  is  harder  to  discover  than  the  unknown  quantity 
in  an  algebraic  equation,  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or 
the  land  of  Prester  John.  Altogether  he  is  a  social 
nnisance,  and  his  neighbours  would  gladly  pay  his 
&re  to  some  desolate  island,  where  he  might  listen 


to  the  "  wild  waves,**  hear  what  "  they  say,"  and  tell 
his  **  reports  **  to  the  moon. 

The  ancients  used  to  say  that  "  Man  has  two  ears 
and  one  tongue,  so  that  he  should  use  the  latter  only 
half  as  much  as  the  former."  That,  however,  must 
be  taken  as  the  uttermost  maximum,  and  if  the  other 
half  was  to  suffer  a  moiety  of  loss,  the  world  would 
not  need  to  go  into  mourning  for  the  deficiency. 
"Talking  comes  by  nature,  silence  by  understanding.** 


THE  CASTLE  DUNGEONS. 

A    STORY    FOR    CHILDREN.       IN    TWO    PARTS. 


PARTI. 

T  was  a  gloomy  evening  late  in  the  autumn, 
the  wind  moaned  drearily  through  the  trees 
and  round  the  comers  of  the  house,  as  Alice 
sat  by  the  window,  gazing  anxiously  out  into 
the  rapidly  increasing  darkness. 

"  What  can  keep  them   so  long  !  '*    she 
exclaimed,  as  the  servant  entered  the  room 
canying  in  the  tea-tray. 

I  can't  think  what  keeps  them,  Miss  Alice,"  said 
Anne,** and  little  Miss  Tessa,  too,  it's  no  fit  night 
for  her  to  be  out,  poor  child." 

"Indeed,  Anne,  I  begged  they  would  leave  her 
▼tth  me,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Katie  undertook  to 
^e  care  of  her.  My  only  hope  is  that  they  may 
have  met  the  young  Browns,  and  gone  home  with 
them  to  tea.  That  happened  once  before,  you  may 
remember." 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  I  *d  better  step  over  and  in- 
quire." 

"Oh do,  Anne  !  and  take  some  mufflings,  for  it's 
"^iniiig  very  hard.'* 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  door  closed  after  the 
Knrant  than  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation 
•^gwi  to  creep  over  Alice,  and  she  trembled  at  all 
Kinds  of  imaginary  dangers.  In  delicate  health  for 
'^y  yean,  she  had  seldom  been  able  to  join  in  the 
sports  and  pleasures  of  her  younger  brothers  and 
"•sters;  and  little  Tessa,  bom  shortly  before  their 
'^^^^ther's  death,  was  her  special  charge  and  chief 
<*inpanion.  On  the  present  occasion  Maurice,  Henry, 
^  Katie,  having  a  holiday,  had  in  the  morning 
planned  an  expedition  to  an  old  ruined  castle  in  the 
^'^bonrhood,  a  favourite  resort  with  the  boys. 

"Tessa  would  like  to  go  too,"  said  the  child. 

"And  so  she  shall,"  replied  Maurice  ;  "  why  not  ? " 

"Tis  too  far  for  her  to  walk,  and  you  always  stay 
^  late,**  objecjted  Alice.  "  Indeed,  I  cant  let  her 
^  Yon  would  climb,  and  go  into  dangerous  places.** 

"Bat  she  has  never  seen  the  old  castle.  Harry  or 
^  ^  cany  her  if  she  *s  tired,  and  we  *11  be  home 
^•'ly.  Wouldn't  you  like  it,  Tess  ?  I  '11  tell  you 
^^"^  about  the  old  dungeons — such  dark,  Mghtful 
^*'<*8— where  prkoacnrs  used  to  be  starved  to  death." 
B»t  you  won't  put  Tessa  into  an  ugly  dark 
^?"  cried  ttiediild. 


"  No,  no  ;  1 11  take  care  they  shan't,"  said  Katie. 
"  Trust  her  with  me,  Alice  ;  I  '11  see  that  she  doesn't 
climb  or  do  anything  dangerous." 

The  party  set  off  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  morning 
had  threatened  rain.  It  was  but  a  short  walk  to  the 
old  ruin.  The  boys  amused  themselves,  as  they  had 
often  done  before,  in  exploring  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  broken  turrets,  and  then  sat  down  to  rest 
amongst  the  ivy  boughs  in  the  highest  position  they 
could  find.  Katie  and  Tessa  scrambled  about  below, 
until  they,  too,  feeling  tired,  seated  themselves  under 
a  large  archway,  and  watched  the  little  birds  and  some 
late  butterflies  flutter  in  and  out  amongst  the  ivy. 

"  Girls  I "  shouted  Maurice,  from  his  elevated 
perch,  Harry  and  I  have  thought  of  a  plan.  It 's 
stupid  sitting  here,  we  'vc  seen  it  all  a  hundred  times 
over.     Let  us  take  a  look  into  the  dungeons." 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  they're  quite  dark  ;  we  should  lose 
our  way  at  once." 

"  Well,  I  know  that  as  well  as  you ;  but  suppose 
we  bring  light,  there  would  be  no  danger  then ;  even 
Tessa  wouldn't  be  frightened." 
And  how  should  we  get  out? " 
The  same  way  we  got  in.  There  is  another  passage 
through  the  vaults,  I  have  heard,  that  would  bring  us 
out  somewhere  in  the  Abbey  burying-ground,  but  the 
place  is  covered  with  a  large  stone.  Will  you  come 
for  a  look  ? — we  won't  go  too  far  in." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  what  kind  of  thing  a  dungeon  is : 
but  how  shall  we  get  light  ?" 

"  Harry  can  run  to  the  little  shop  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  buy  a  candle  and  box  of  matches — I've 
got  money." 

This  was  quickly  done,  and  soon  the  little  party 
were  descending  a  few  stone  steps,  and  presently 
found  themselves  in  a  dark  cavernous-looking  cham- 
ber, overhung  at  the  entrance  with  thick  matted 
branches  of  ivy. 

"Oh,  don*t  go  on,  I'm  frightened  !"  cried  Tessa, 
and  the  child  clung  to  Katie's  dress,  and  began  to 
cry. 

"  You  11  not  be  afraid  once  I  strike  a  light,"  said 
Maurice,  and  as  he  spoke  the  scratch  of  a  match  was 
heard,  and  soon  the  candle's  gleam  threw  a  dim  glow 
over  the  rough,  damp  walls.  "  Now,  come  on,  and 
1 11  show  you  the  inner  dungeons." 
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Katie  lifted  her  little  sister  in  her  anus,  and  fol- 
lowed the  boys  through  a  long,  narrow  passage  which 
lod  to  a  low  square  apartment  just  under  the  old 
hall  of  the  castle.  The  floor  was  damp  and  slimy, 
and  Maurice,  who  walked  lirst,  holding  up  the  light 
for  the  others,  stumbled  over  a  fallen  stone,  and 
slipped  down  on  one  knee.  In  the  cflbrt  to  regain 
his  feet,  the  candle  dropped  from  his  liand,  and  was 
extinguished  in  a  small  pool  of  water  whidi  had  col- 
lected from  the  drip  of  the  ivy  boughs  trickling 
through  the  stonework  overhead. 

Tessa  set  up  a  loud  cr^'. 

**  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  now  I "  exclaimed  Katic« 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Maurice.  "  I  know  exactly 
where  it  fell,  and  I  'vc  got  the  1)0X  of  matches  in  my 
pocket  Stand  quietly  where  you  are,  and  *t  will  be 
all  right  in  a  miimte.** 

After  some  groping  about  on  the  floor  the  candle 
was  found,  a  match  struck,  and  applied  to  the  wick, 
but  without  any  result. 

"  It  must  be  wet,"  suggested  Henry.  "  Tm  afraid 
it  will  never  light." 

*'  Oh,  nonsense,  I  '11  go  on  tr^'ing  ;  the  heat  of  the 
matches  will  soon  make  it  dry.  We  luive  a  whole 
boxful." 

"  Well  go  on  ;  it 's  our  only  chance." 

The  little  party  stoo<l  in  breathless  silence,  watch- 
ing and  waiting.  As  every  fresh  match  went  ofl'  their 
hopes  were  raised,  only  to  end,  however,  in  disap- 
pointment, for  one  by  one  each  cheering  flash  died 
out,  and  the  obstinate  candle  still  refused  to  light 

At  length  Katie  ventured  to  wliisper,  "  Maurice, 
are  they  nearly  all  gone  ? " 

**  I  fear  so.  Let  me  feel.  Yes,  we  have  just  six 
chances  more  left" 

With  what  anxious  interest  they  listened  for  every 
sound,  as  Maurice,  with  trembling  Angers  drew  the 
matches  across  the  side  of  the  box,  some  fast,  some 
slowly,  but  all  equally  without  effect  Five  liad 
gone  off,  and  now  there  was  only  one  remaining. 
Maurice  paused. 

The  wick  must  surely  be  dry  by  this  time  1 " 
Stop,  Maurice,  let  me  try,"  crieil  Henry,  as  he 
felt  the  candle  in  his  brother  s  hand.     "  Ah !  it  is 
bunied  away  down  into  the  grease,  *t  will  never  light ! " 

It  was  too  true.  The  last  match  was  struck,  it 
glimmered  a  while  like  the  rest,  then  went  out,  and 
they  were  left  hopelessly  in  the  dark.  Tessa,  too 
much  terrilied  to  cr}',  clung  convulsively  and  silently 
to  her  sister. 

"  Cheer  up,"  said  Maurice,  "  it  s  not  so  bad  after 
all  ;  we  can't  liave  gone  very  far  yet,  let  us  turn  and 
feel  along  the  wall,  just  one  long  jmssage,  and  we 
shall  see  the  daylight  from  the  entrance  to  guide  us 
the  rest  of  the  way." 

An<l,  taking  Katie's  hand,  while  Henry  followed 
closely,  carrjdng  Tessa,  they  commenced  their  weary 
searclL  Alas  !  there  were  other  passages  from  tills 
chamber  besides  that  by  which  they  had  entered. 

Hours  passed  away,  and  still  no  hopeful  gleam  of 
daylight  appeared  to  cheer  the  tired  wanderers. 
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"  Can't  God  see  in  the  dark  ?  "  aaked  T( 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Isn't  He  here  with  us  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so,  for  He  'a  everywhere." 

"  Then  let  us  ask  Him  to  take  us  up  oat 
dungeon." 

"  I  'm  afraid  it  would  be  of  no  um,"  nid  M 
"  God  does  not  work  miraclftt  now.    No  ont 
go  in  here,  and  no  one  will  oome  to  show  m  t 
out" 

"  Henry,"  asked  Katie,  as  a  rayof  hopedirf 
her  mind,  "  when  you  bonghtthe  candle  mil 
did  you  tell  the  people  at  the  shop  wfane  \ 
going?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  say  what  we  wanted  wilb  I 

"  God  saw  us  come  in ;  He  knowa  we  Vi  k 
He  '11  send  some  one  to  take  na  oat^"  peniM 

Day  passed  into  evening,  evening  into  i% 
still  all  was  blank  hopeless  darkneea  to  tlwi 
nate  children  thus  imprisoned  in  these  diW] 
dungeons. 

{To  he  conduML) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    (^ 

101.  Wliat  celebrated  penon  died  aboiiri 
time  as  Joshua  ?  *•' 

102.  In  what  way  were  the  cfaildnB^Ji 
governed  after  the  death  of  Joshua  ?  '  *' 

103.  From  what  passage  do  we  gaAvv 
Paul  performed  miracles  at  Corinth  ?         '  *'' 

104.  Whom  does  St  Pkol  mention  as  U 
special  recipients  of  Grod's  revealed  will  ? 

105.  How  many  judges  were  then  mm 
whose  names  are  specially  mentioned  ? 

106.  What  caused  the  Israelitea  to  fan  iflhii 
so  much  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  ? 

107.  Quote  a  proverb  which  shows  tht  dH 
of  overcoming  the  habit  of  self-conceit 


ANSWERS  TO  QUXSnOHB  OX  PAOI  ITi 

92.  The  custom  of  using  ointmenta  to  ^ 
the  odour  of  which  lingered  on  the  hands  aAi 
them,  and  thus,  when  using  the  li^it  hand  it 
betray  its  presence  (Prov.  zxviL  16). 

93.  A  prayer  for  God's  Mwting  and  pntoolii 
for  an  increase  of  prosperity  (1  Ghron.  iv.  iHi 

94.  Tliat  John  the  Baptist  ceudderad  Uni 
unworthy  ever  to  wait  upon  oar  hlaasi-ti 
being  the  duty  of  the  most  menial  a«nM  ^ 
house  to  unloose  the  shoes  or  sandals  of  vidl 
the  door,  and  carry  them  away  until  requini 
for  use  (Matt  iii  11). 

95.  It  does  not  mean  that  St  Paul  and  hiif 
rode  in  carriages  to  Jerusalem,  hnt  that  Aq 
their  luggage  or  baggage  with  them  (Aett  zs 
see  also  1  Sam  xviL  17 — 22). 

90.  The  words  of  the  prophet  Balaam,  vks 
says,  "  There  shall  come  a  star  ont  of  JaeoK  < 
sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel "  (Num.  xxiv.  17^ 
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ONLY    THE     MOONLIGHT 

BY  FREDERICK  E,  WEATHERLl 

H7HEN  the  villaj^  i»  aideep   and  the  tender  i  I  listen  for  hia  Feet 
>Y^  moonlight  falla,  Coming  bomeward  glad  and  fleet, 

^  Making  ahadowB  dork  and   deep  n>and     And   oh    my   heart  I    I   gaie   and  gue   along   the 

the  silent  auuthy  walls,  I  village  itreet 
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the  iii^-lit  : 
But  I  licir  II..  liHlmv>  ruiir. 
And  the  i"r;,'o- tiri;  ihmi.-  ii..  \i: 
There  is  no  li^ht  (.■xi-ein  iliv  i 

Htuitliy  flofT. 

Why  Htuiiil  yiu  thus,  nunc  •jwn 

I  :iTn  alone,  ulune  i  <  time  hurk,  ll 
But  he  mo\en  uut,  wtr  n^plie^, 


-  ^i-!i'i!i.,   u-.le>.li  with   i.n 


(.;r  I':ki>ox. 


STEPHKX  AKIil.iYri"S  li.Miiii  w;i.  rt- 
KtoTcd,  bat  IIS  jut,  iilihtiiifih  )ii-  h;i.J 
virtunlly  brokcii  with  Ihc  <li-ln.->ivi.> 
dm^trines  wliirh  luid  iuu^  hcrlnuileit 
iiitcllci't  and  lieart,  lie  luul  not,  iiixl, 
aa  be  had  cuine  to  tiiiiik.  i-oiilil  not, 
^^  regain  llic  trustful  li^^pe  he  liiid  «ijit  wi 
kj'  reciloeuly  awny.  At  liiiiC";  he  jiniyed.  hut 
the  heaven  eeeiued  an  hmst,  uml  his  (n'tiiiuiii  wn- 
bcat^in  back  to  eartk  iiifain,  as  liii»tik'  uiiii)  jiii^lit 
Iwat  upon  the  wounUiii  idninn  ui  a  stiu^i^'lin^'  liinl. 
Then,  under  the  feelin;:  ihut  it  Wii-  ■■i)f  iii>  ii^e,"  he 
prayed  no  inure  fur  u  term,  and  tlieii  :i^';iitl  >i^hed 
nut  lii^t  luDginj^  after  li;;ht  and  lovi'. 

His  quonilnm  friend  and  pounsfllor,  Mr.  Si-yiiniiir, 
aa  we  have  *'iid.  liad  wmulcred  why  ^tpidicn's  \i-in 
ti>  Voliiey  Villa  liuil  latterly  lieii'tiie  s<i  lew  ,inil  lar 
between,  and  he  )iut  it  down  tu  the  luii;;  I'lo-ll  nf  ill- 
health  wliicli  hud  (-nluuiiate.l  in  Ihe  terrible  fever 
which  finally  laid  him  low.  rrciliably  ..Lime  f.m- 
KL'iou^ncs.^  existed  i[i  the  luind  of  tlie  xi-i'iitii-al 
i-aHhier  tliat  liis  princiides,  which  St'phen  luid  no 
largely  adopted,  wt-re  iumleiiunte  it>  stand  the  test 
uf  failing  hcaltli  aaA  probable  di>i4oluti<iii.  However 
that  may  be,  now  that  Stephen  was  restored  to  tioine- 
wliat  of  his  wonted  health  and  stren-.'th  agnin,  Mr. 
Seymour  felt  a  strong  deiiire  to  bting  him  buck  a^\n 
tu  Volney  Villa,  at  whose  weekly  symposiums  the 
yonng  man  had  been  greatly  misxed. 

"  Well,  Master  Stephen,''  said  he,  one  evenin«;,  as 
the  office  lioure  were  closing.  "  I'm  very  glad  to  we 
that  you  are  looking  ynur  old  self  n»uin.  You  've 
had  a  sliarp  pnll,  but  I  knew  you  would  puU  through 
it,  and  live  to  bo  a  seconil  Metlm^nleli.  if  there  ever 
van  a  first.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  join  our  little 
party  op  at  my  place  again.  We  "ve  all  nusscd  you, 
1  can  tell  you." 

"  ■Why.'yo. 

see  he  had  ni 


■.  I  iiaie 


ud   >■ 


broke  down,  ii 


whei 


Iv. 


.  Ree,"  said  Stephen,  blushing;  tor  j"ou 
1  yel  pot  hold  of  that  inspiration  which 
from  blushin<r  in  bis  elforta  to  resist  ii 


tempter;  "my  friends  tlie  Uelliera  needed  l 


a.)  of  ^^wet•l  and  bitter  fnnr>  ■ 

"Very   wi>ll,'   Miid  the  i«»liier  ;    "a  wilfnl  m^in 

iiiu>t  have  his  way,  I  suppiwe,  but  h.ok  yon,  ii  >i:iv 

dou't  come  lo-murn.w  night  1  'II  come  to  your  b'i,- 

ings  and  fetch  yim.' 

.\«  .Stei>lien  pur>>ued  hh-  way  home  that  night  iii- 
niu id  not  help  smiling  i<>  himself  ji.u  he  thouLrli;  •': 
.Mr.  Seymour  showing  ids  face  on  llnnic  Heiider-"ii'- 

certainly  i.ike  place  between  them.  He  felt  iin.ii' 
llian  ha'h'  inelhu-d  to  ii'>|ie  that  the  cashier  woali  1-' 
a-  g'MMl  as  his  word,  for  he  knew,  if  the  •jnolaliuii  '■■■■ 
grammatically  ndndssible,  that  in  Dame  Hen-it--!- 
be  wouM  "  find  a  foeunin  worthy  of  Id*  steel.' 

Stephen  arrivcil  iit  lii»  abode  a  little  later  l!^!'' 
nsually,  for  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Imm'-  i-' 
Arthur  Street,  and  the  di-i-onti nuance  of  hL-i  vi:,i:-  •■' 
Volney  VUla.  he  had  generally  come  home  .lin'-:. 
with  a  punctiialilv  which  greatlv  jdeased  hi^  aii.\;i'"' 
landlady. 

"  I  'm  afraid  the  toas.t  has  almost  gone  cclil'  siu 
-he,  '■  but  I  '11  make  yon  another  in  a  minute." 

'•  CHi  no.  It  '11  do,  mother.  I  'm  a  little  '■''" 
tlirou;;h  slopping   a   wliile   to   chat   with  Mr.  W' 

Ilame  Henderson  looked  him  in  the  face,  wi^'' " 
look  lialf  of  wonder,  halt  of  tear,  an  slie  said,  ''Mttw 
it '»  wrong  of  me  to  interfere ;  but  excuse  nie  if  H  '^ 
Mr.  Jjcyniour  isn't  just  the  wiscut  company  for  ;'*'■ 
'  I  reckon  ho 's  done  more  mischiet  than  he  11  cart. 
"  Pni  not  snrc  that  you  are  wrong,"  said  Stej'lK^ 
"  but  let  me  tell  you  honestly,  I'd  rather  have  yo" 
,  company  tlian  his.  I  had  hard  work  to  get  »•*? 
from  hini,  for  he's  a  goo<l,  kind  fellow-,  and  he  *^ 
that  if  I  don't  go  to-morrow  night  he'll  come  «" 
fetch  me." 

"  Wliat,  come  here  ?     Let  him  1  "  said  Dame  H* 
derwin,  with  a  nod  that  had  as  much  in  it  m  I*** 
Eldon's,  and  then  left  the  room. 
■'  That's  a  decUration  of  war,  Mr.  Seymour,'  aW 
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Stephen  to  himself,  with  a  smile.  "  I  prophesy  your 
dificomfitore,  for  '  thrice  armed  is  he  that  hath  his 
quarrel  jnst,*  and  I  imagine  that's  jnst  about  the 
position  Dame  Henderson  will  be  in  if  yon  enter  her 
jousting  groand  ;  and  if  you  will  you  may." 

Sure  enough,  on  the  follo\^ing  evening  Mr.  Seymour 
renewed  hiH  invitation,  and  again  Stephen  began  to 
make  excuse. 

"  Nay,  I'll  none  of  it,"  said  the  cashier.  "  I  shall 
just  give  you  time  to  go  home  for  tea  and  a  wash, 
an«l  then  111  fetch  you,  willy-nilly,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it" 

"  Ha,  ha  !  not  you.  No  sooner  will  you  feel  the 
cos?y  comfort  of  your  own  fireside  than  you'll  let  well 
alone,  and  stay  where  you  are." 

^^  saying  they  separated,  and  each  went  his  several 
way. 

^^^len  Stephen  had  finished  his  tea,  and  while  yet 
the  dame  was  clearing  the  table,  he  said,  "  If  you've 
nothing  particular  to  do,  mother,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
Yf'U  11  bring  your  knitting  here  and  keep  me  com- 
pany." 

It  wonld  have  to  be  something  wonderfully  par- 
ticular that  would  prevent  Dame  Henderson  from 
r^^nding  to  such  an  invitation  ;  and  so  in  a  little 
^liiJe  they  were  seated  in  pleasant  converse  by  the 
fheerful  fire.  By-and-by  there  came  a  \igorous  double 
bock  at  the  door,  and,  jumping  to  his  feet  with  un- 
'i^l  ahicrity,  Stephen  said,  "  I'll  go,  mother ;  you 
mstiU." 

"But  you'll  not  go  \vith  him  ?"  inquired  Dame 
HMerson,  in  a  pleading  t<»ne. 

"No,  indeed  I  shan't.  I'll  ask  him  in  a  minute  or 
^0  instead,  but  you  need  not  go." 

l^me  Henderson,  under  the  circumstances,  needed 
^^*  pressure  to  induce  her  to  keep  her  seat,  and  in  a 
^unute  more  Mr.  Sej-mour  drew  up  his  chair  to  the 
°fe,  unable  to  resist  the  opportimity  of  warming  his 
*^,  for  the  wintry  wind  was  raw  and  cold. 

"This  is  my  faithful  friend  and  nurse,"  said 
^^^phen  to  his  colleague,   "  without  whose  precious 

^^h*  I  should  have  been  dead  and  buried  before 

thiw." 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Henderson,"  said  the  cour- 
^^  guest,  who  had  her  praises  sung  to  him  before. 
'I hope  you're  well.'" 

'Yes,  thank  you,"  said  she.      "By  God's  mercy 

tn  Veil  an'  hearty  generally.  I  should  be  very 
^WkfuL** 

"  Thankful  ?  who  to  ? "  said  Mr.  Seymour,  who 
^««scd  he  had  found  a  "  character."  '^"  You  take 
'^  of  yourself,  I  suppose,  and  therefore  you  're  the 
l*rty  to  be  thankful  to." 

The  old  lady  laid  her  knitting  on  her  lap,  looked 
**  hhn  through  her  spectacles,  and,  smoothing  her 
^latenmg  hair  with  one  hand,  she  said :  "  For  fifty- 
J^S^t  years,  and  that's  iwer  since  I  was  two  year  old, 

je  thanked  God  every  day,  night  an*  momin',  for 
*J^  goodness  an'  His  love,  first  on  my  mother's  lap, 
7^  by  her  side,  then — after  she  went  to  heaven  an' 


1 


^t  to  service — ^by  my  bed  i'  my  little  closet,  then 


«( 
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wi'  my  husband,  both  at  the  family  altar  and  i'  onr 
chamber,  I  did  it  this  momin',  an'  I  shall  do  it  to- 
night, and  I  shall  do  it  when  I'm  dyin',  Goil  be 
thenk'd.  Will  you  look  at  my  grey  hair,  and  say. 
solemnly,  don't  do  it  ony  more  ?" 

Mr.  Seymour  was  fairly  taken  aback  by  this  direct 
appeal.     He  stammered  out,  "  Well,  well  you " 

But  that  was  not  the  way  to  deal  with  Dame  Hen- 
derson. She  rose  to  her  feet,  stood  before  liim  with 
stretched  finger,  and,  looking  him  in  the  face,  said, 
"  Yes  or  no?  Shall  I  give  the  lie  to  my  lifetime,  an' 
go  to  bed  to-night  as  a  dog  might,  without  a  thowt 
for  the  past,  or  thenks  for  the  present,  or  a  prayer  for 
the  future?  Me!  with  my  back  to  my  life  an'  my 
face  to  the  grave ! " 

No !  no !  by  no  means ! "  sai<l  Mr.  Seymour. 
Thenk  you  1 "  said  the  old  lady,  sarcastically,  as 
she  resumed  her  seat ;  "thenk  you ;  it 's  very  good  o' 
you.     Meb-be  it  would  be  better  if  you  didn't  hinder 
other  folks  no  more  than  me." 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  I  don't  want  to  hinder  you  or  any- 
body else  from  doing  what  they  choose — only  you 
must  let  me  choose  too.  And  I  don't  choose  to 
believe  in  the  God  you  talk  about" 

"  That 's  what  fools  hcv  said  i'  their  heart  iwer 
since  King  David  sang  about  'em ;  an'  the  more  light 
an'  knowledge  their  is  to  insense  'em  the  bigger  fools 
they  grow !  " 

.Mr.  Seymour  fidgeted  a  little  on  his  seat,  and, 
willing  enough  to  suspend  the  fight,  he  turned  to 
ask  Stephen  to  acccompany  him  to  "  Volney  Villa." 

"  What  on  earth  made  you  give  a  house  i'  Chris* 
tian  England  a  name  like  that  ?  Did  you  ever  read 
his  life  ?  I  have  a  btK)k  in  our  kitchen  as  tells  all 
about  him." 

"  Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Henderson.  He  was  a  thinker,  in 
advance  of  his  times  ;  he  wrote  a  capital  book  called 
the  *  Ruins  of  Empires,'  and " 

"  Yes,  an'  if  he  were  able  to  write  a  book  noo," 
said  the  dame,  "  he  would  write  aboot  his  own  ruin, 
an',  like  the  rich  man  in  the  Gospel,  might  send  word 
to  his  brothers  not  to  come  to  his  place  o'  torment. 
Why,  he  was  one  of  the  fools  who  said  there  isn't  a 
God,  an'  that  prayin'  was  all  nonsense.  An'  when  he 
was  oot  on  the  sea  in  a  storm,  do^vn  he  went  on  his 
knees  in  a  t^^inklin',  and  asked  the  Lord  'at  he 
denied  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul  !  Maister  Sey- 
mour, it  may  do  to  play  the  fool  i'  fine  weatlier, 
but  when  the  storm 's  blowin'  an  the  ship 's  sinking 
folks  sadly  want  a  God.  Thank  God,  I  have  Him  i' 
fair  weatlier,  an'  wi'  my  Saviour  to  trust  in,  I  isn't 
frightened  o'  foul." 

"  All  right,  old  lady,"  said  the  visitor,  somewhat 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flight  of  these  *  barbed 
arrows  of  the  mighty.*  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to 
interfere  with  your  belief." 

"  But  you  ought  to  want  to  interfere  with  'em,  or  else 
change  your  own.  We  can't  both  be  right,  you 
know.  Besides,  you've  done  your  best  to  interfere 
with  other  folk's  beliefs,  an'  I  don't  sec  what  I've  done 
to  be  passed  over.     If  theie  'b  axi^X.  «» '^wsk.  oaxi  \a^ 
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me  as  I*in  ignorant  on,  an*  you  know,  it  would  be  a 
kindness  to  give  me  a  inklin'.  Noo,  will  you  let  me 
ask  you  two  or  three  questions,  meb-be  four?  An*  if 
yon  can  answer  *em  withoot  goin'  to  the  Bible,  mebbe 
111  turn  infidel  mysell** 

"All  right,  1*11  do  my  best,**  said  Mr.  Seymour, 
somewhat  thankful  that  she  was  assuming  a  position 
which  had  less  of  attack  about  it 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "  I  can  see  things  like  ony  other 
plain  body — this  world,  that  is  a  little  bit  of  it,  an* 
the  stars  an*  sky ;  I  see  fishes  swim,  and  birds  fly, 
an*  they  arc  all  made  o*  purpose  for  it ;  an*  I  see  my- 
seli^  an*  I  wonder  every  day  how  unconmion  handy  my 
limbs  are  to  do  just  what  they*re  wanted  for  ;  an*  I 
says,  all  this  was  schemed  and  managed  by  some- 
body.    Who  did  it  ? 

"  I  know  *at  I*ve  done  what*s  wrong  monny  an* 
monny  a  time,  both  to  my  neighbour  an*  to  my  con- 
science. It  tells  me  when  I'm  right  an*  it  pricks  me 
iN^en  I*m  wrong,  an*  I*m  oftener  pricked  than 
praised ;  and  this  something  that*s  in  me  has  often 
been  a  trouble  night  an*  day.  I  want  to  be  clean 
rid  of  its  prickins,  an*  I  want  to  know  how  to  keep 
right.     Who'll  show  ine  the  way  ? 

"  I*ve  monny  and  monny  a  care  an*  trouble,  both 
ootside  an*  in.  There  *s  work  and  there  *s  worrit, 
there *s  wonderins  an*  doubtins,an*  when  nothing's  the 
matter  wi*  me  I  isn*t  content  an*  satisfied.  I  could  be 
happy  if  I  only  knew  how,  an*  I  do  want  to  be  rid  o* 
the  heartache,  an*  be  at  peace.     Where  can  I  get  it? 

"  1  *ve  tried  monny  an*  monny  a  time  to  think  o* 
myself  dyin*  like  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  a  monkey,  an* 
there  an  end,  but  I  can*t  manage  it  I*m  always  at  it, 
thinldn*  about  dyin*,  as  I  shall  have  to  do  very  soon, 
an*  I*m  frightened  at  it,  an*  at  the  dreadful  mystery 
on  *tother  side  o*  the  grave.  It  haunts  me  an*  bothers 
me,  and  wears  my  life  out  What  is  there  on  'tother 
tide? 

"  Noo,  Mr.  Seymour,  don't  go  parleying  about,  but 
just  tell  me  plain  an'  pat,  Can  you  answer  my  ques- 
tions ?  ** 

"No,**  said  the  cashier,  emphatically.  "Neither 
can  anybody  else  in  the  world.'* 

"  There  you're  wrong  !  **  said  Dame  Henderson. 
"  Jesus  Christ  has  answered  *em  every  one.  He  made 
me,  He  pardons  me.  He  makes  me  happy,  He  has  a 
heaven  for  me  I  An*  if  you  ask  me  how  I  know  it,  I 
tell  you,  I  know  it  in  my  conscience  an*  in  my  heart 
I  know  it  every  night  as  I  put  my  head  on  my  pil- 
low, I  feel  it  in  my  heart  every  day  aboot  my  work. 
His  love  an*  joy  an*  peace  an*  favour  mak*8  my  heart 
beat,  and  mak*H  my  eyes  glisten  just  now.  Glory  be 
to  God  I  Can  you  look  me  in  the  face  an*  tell  me  it 
i8*nt  true? 

'  Mj  Jesus,  to  know  an'  to  feel  His  blood  flow. 
It's  life  everlastin',  it  *8  heaven  below ! ' " 

By  this  time  Dame  Henderson  was  in  the  true 
Yorkshire  Methodist  frame  of  mind,  and  every  glance 
of  her  eye  and  every  tone  of  her  voice  and  every 
moYcment  of  her  arms  was  eloquent  of  hope,  faith. 


and  love.  Mr.  Seymour  had  'riaen  from  his  diair,i4 
donning  his  hat  and  ooat^  declared  that  he  mmt  |i 
home: 

Dame  Henderson  followed  him  to  the  door,  "Dgiit 
be  offended,  sir,  I'm  a  plain  old  woman,  aa'  I  mk 
bear  witness  for  Jesus.  Whatiyyer  you  do  fin 
your  trumpery  '  septic*  nonsense  away,  an*  ban  jm 
books,  an*  tak*  up  the  Bible,  an*  may  the  Lord  kn 
mercy  on  your  soul  I  ** 

The  last  sentence  was  not  ill-timed,  for  nefernor- 
tal  man  felt  more  like  a  sentenced  criminal  tiuBMt 
Seymour  as  he  retired  to  Volney  Villa  with  Dm 
Henderson*s  triumphant  witness  still  ringing  ii  Ui 
ears. 


CHAPTER  XVL-GREEN  PASTURES. 
One  wintry  evening,  near  the  Christmas  Mini 
Stephen  Akroyd  was  sitting  by  his  bright  ni  Mf 
fire.     Ever  since  Dame  Henderson  had  pat  to  i^ 
minious  route  Mr.  Seymour,  Stephen's  guides  |iU» 
pher,   and  friend,   the  remembrance  of  tint  |n1 
woman*s  potent  questions,  and  her  own  prMtiolai 
triumphant  answer,  had  weaned  him  at  once  aid  k 
ever  from  the  delusions  of  rationalism,  and  bm  J 
trust  in  vain  philosophies.     Not  only  so ;  hii  raoN 
to  seek  again  the  higher  light  of  love  diriM  )d 
recurred  with  added  force,   but  as  yet  he  natfj 
sought  to  break  the  bonds  that  held  him  im  the : 
vale  of  doubt  and  fear.     He  scrupled  not  to  pleidiK| 
mercy  now  at  the  throne  of  the  heavoilj  pM  | 
Consciously  poor,  humble  as  a  little  child,  t 
needing,  hungering  after  pardoning  mercy  aid  »| 
deeming  love,  such  was  his  disposition  and  hii  I 
of  mind.    As  he  sat,  he  lost  himself  in  amistf] 
thought     His  early  childhood,  the  mdlow 
of  a  mother*s  love,  the  fragrance  of  her  holy  lifc 
triumphant  death,  Mrs.   Hellier  and  her 
virtues,  her  beautiful  submission,  and  the 
scene  that  closed  her  earthly  oooiBe,  all  pt»ed 
review.     Then,  like  the  third  act  of  some 
drama,  he  pictured  to  himself  the  raging  si 
sinking  ship,  and  his  darling  Dora,  drowning  tnAi 
smile  of  hope  upon  her  face,  and  entering  "  tbMF] 
storm  and  darkness  into  rest  divine.**    He 
and  softly  repeated  to  himself,  "  These  all  dirf  i 
the  faith.**    Then  liis  mind  reverted  to  his  owaf 
less  woc-begone  condition,  feeling  that  he  waai 
God  and  almost  without  hope  in  the  world. 

"  No  sadder  mortal  walks  the  earth  thia  V^ 
he,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  across  the  floor, 
which  the  firelight  cast  its  mddy  ^w,  "and  W 
the  only  outcome  of  my  worthless  creed.    VMf' 
vanities  !  all  is  vanity  and  vezatioii  of  ipiiii* 

He  drew  his  chair  to  the  little  taUa  oa  vH*! 
desk  rested,  and  opening  the  lid  he  hifpe^ff' 
letter  he  had  received  from  Dora,  dear,  dotd 
in  answer  to  the  confession  of  hia  lova  lor  ^^ 
read  again  the  following  nervona  aeatenffse 
ten  of  your  untold  kindneas  and  aon-like  aL 
my  beloved  mother,  my  esteem  for  jm  ii  n9^^ 
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tlie  wlide  Umirhmg  of  my  life,  and  the  dictates 
■7  conadence,  endorae  my  mother's  counsel — 
fff  mate  with  any  hnt  a  Christian  man.'  Yonr 
tat  tone  on  aU  things  spiritual,  yonr  open  disbe- 
d  all  the  doctrines  on  which  my  dearest  hopes 
Inflt^  compel  me  to  strive  to  tear  the  idol  from 
beirti  and  to  say,  with  all  kindness,  bat  so  clearly 
)  kaTe  no  donbt  or  mistake,  that  I  cannot,  dare 
will  not  accept  yonr  proposal" 
that's  aU  over  now,"  sighed  Stephen,  as  he  folded 
le  letter,  and  replaced  it  in  its  comer,  a  relic  and 
mory  of  a  love  which,  thongh  now  impossible, 
I  never  wholly  die.  "  That 's  all  over  now. 
die  was  in  the  rights  Grod  bless  her  ;  and  I  was 
ik  and  purblind  fool  I " 

ining  over  stiU  other  remnants  of  "auld  lang 
"  his  fingeis  touched  a  bulkier  parcel,  and 
bg  it  from  its  recess,  he  slowly  unwrapped  the 
ing,  and  gased  with  a  beating  heart  and  dim- 
eye  on  the  little  Bible,  the  last  birthday  pre- 
of  his  sainted  mother.  Opening  the  sacred 
\,  the  first  sentence  that  met  his  eye  carried  him, 
by  magic,  to  his  olden  station  by  his  mother's 

lie  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want 
[e  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  He 
th  me  beside  the  stiU  waters. 
le  restoreth  my  soul ;   He  leadeth  me  in  the 

of  righteousness  for  His  name's  sake.'' 
th  an  unsyUabled  desire,  he  longed,  with  all  the 
^  of  his  soul  and  all  the  hunger  of  his  weary 
,  for  the  rest  of  the  same  pastures,  for  the 
liing  flow  of  the  same  waters,  as  were  the  joy 
eomfort  of  his  mother's  trustful  soul.  This 
ing  of  his  soul,  this  guidance  again  into  tlic 

of  righteousness,  was  the  thing  for  which,  most 
t,  his  soul  was  pining.  "  How  can  I  find  this 
'  said  he,  as  he  still  turned  the  pages  of  Holy 
As  if  in  answer  to  his  question,  his  eye 
id  on  those  words  of  richest  music,  which  were 
ipoken  by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  which  have 
ted  in  sweetest  cadence  right  down  the  inter- 
g  ages.    These  fell  on  his  soul  like  a  Vreath  from 


kMne  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy 
,  and  I  will  give  you  rest 
ake  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I 
eek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
^onr  sonla. 

or  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light" 
kh  a  gosh  of  feeling,  deepened,  we  may  believe, 
be  nnshiqped  whispers  of  ministering  spirits 
>  earthly  loves  had  been  his  greatest  treasures, 
wdf  "Lord,  I  oomel  weary  and  heavy  laden. 
MS  rest  1* 

prayed  as  be  had  never  prayed  before ;   the 
w  of  Cahraiy  and  the  cross  fell  like  healing 


balm  upon  his  melted  soul,  and  rest — the  rest  of 
pardoning  peace — descended  with  a  wondrous  bene- 
diction on  his  willing  heart 

He  continued  long — ^how  long  he  never  knew — in 
a  semi-trance  of  contentful  gladness,  oblivions  aMke 
of  the  wild  wind  moaning  through  the  night  and  the 
failing  fire  dying  in  tho  grate.  At  length  Dame 
Henderson,  impatient  of  her  pillow,  tapped  suddenly 
and  loudly  at  the  door. 

"Green  pastures!  StiU  waters!  My  Saviour!" 
he  shouted,  and  the  curiously  inconsequent  answer 
somewhat  alarmed  the  timid  housewife,  who  forth- 
with tapped  again. 

" '  Come  in !  come  in !  my  Lord  come  in ! ' "  cried 
Stephen,  quoting  a  once-familiar  hymn,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  joy. 

"  Whatiwer  are  you  doin'  to  yourself? "  said  good 
Dame  Henderson,  as  she  eyed  the  failing  embers. 
"You  must  be  a'most  starved  to  death!  You've 
neither  light  nor  fire!  an'  its  nigh  midnight^  an' 
you  've  had  neither  bite  nor  sup ! " 

"  Mother !  true  mother  to  me ! "  said  Stephen, 
seizing  the  hand  of  his  astonished  landlady;  *'I 
never  was  so  warm  I  I  never  saw  so  clearly  in  my 
life !  and  I  've  eaten  of  the  richest  feast  that  ever 
mortal  man  partook  I "  And  straightway,  out  of  a 
full  heart,  he  told  the  gracious  story  of  "  Jesus  and 
his  love." 

For  a  moment — a  brief  moment — Dame  Henderson 
was  astonished  into  silence.  Though  she  had  prayed 
for  this  result,  expected  it,  and  tarried  for  it,  now 
that  it  had  come  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  At 
length  she  seized  him  roimd  the  neck  in  a  gush  of 
grateful  joy,  and,  imprinting  three  hearty  kisses  on 
Ids  cheek,  she  exclaimed,  "  Praise  the  Lord !  That 's 
for  your  mother!  and  that's  for  Mrs.  Hellier,  and 
that  8  for  Dora  I  "  Then,  waving  her  hand  as  if  to 
fling  away  some  welcome  riddance,  she  said,  half 
sobbing  and  half  laughing,  "  An'  that  *^  for  the  devil, 
reason,  septic,  an'  all !  Praise  the  Lord !  I  knew  it 
was  forced  to  follow  so  many  prayers.  Maister 
Stephen,  you  've  made  me  the  happiest  woman  i' 
England !  an'  1 11  go  an'  tell  oor  Geoige,  an'  bring 
you  some  supper !  " 

Into  the  kitchen  went  Dame  Henderson,  ejacula- 
ting and  rejoicing  all  the  way ;  and  *  oor  George '  was 
told  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  God  which  had  come  to 
Stephen  Akroyd  that  ever  to  be  remembereil 
night 

His  supper  was  soon  forthcoming,  and  none  the 
less  heartily  discussed  because  of  the  spiritual  fare 
his  soul  had  fed  on,  and  then  for  the  first  time  for 
long  years  he  retired  to  rest  in  the  clear  consciousness 
that  he  was  "  safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  the  ever- 
lasting  arms  of  love.  **  Thank  God  ! "  he  exclaimed 
again  and  again,  and  bedewed  his  pillow  with  grate- 
ful tears.  {To  be  amduded.) 
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RELIGION    IN    UNLIKELY    PLACES. 

CORXKLIUS. 
BY  THE  REV.   H.    BONNER,   NOTTINGHAM. 

**  There  was  a  certain  man  in  Cossarea  called  Cornelius,  a  centurion  of  the  band  called  the  Italian  iMUid,  •  deroit 
man,  and  one  that  feared  Grod  with  all  his  house,  who  gave  alms  to  the  i>cople,  and  prayed  to  God  alway."— Act8x.l,i 


MONG  the  earliest  Gentile  converts  to 
Christianity  Cornelius  holds  a  dis- 
\r%  tinguished  place.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  Gentile  who  entered  the 
Christian  Church  without  passing 
through  the  Jewish  ChurcL  The  first  great  ques- 
tion which  presented  itself  to  the  apastles  for  solu- 
tion, and  which  so  soon  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  was — On  what  terms  should  the  Gentiles 
be  admitted  ?  Should  they  be  admitted  as  Gen- 
tiles, or  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  enter  the 
Choistian  Church  through  the  Jewish  Church? 
Or,  to  put  the  (question  in  another  form — Could  a 
bom  Gentile  become  a  Christian  without  first 
becoming  a  Jew?  The  true  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Judaism  w:is  not  understood  at  once, 
even  by  the  apostles  thoiaselves.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  a  development  of  Judaism.  They 
thought  the  Mosaic  Law  was  still  binding  uiH>n 
them ;  they  continued  to  worshij)  God  after  tlic 
manner  of  their  fathers;  and  they  had  no 
conception  of  a  Christian  Church  distinct  from  it 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Je^^ish  Churck  It  was 
only  gradually  and  by  the  teaching  of  events,  tliat 
they  came  to  see  that  the  Gospel  was  addressed 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  oi)en  to  them  on  precisely 
the  same  tenus  jis  to  themselves,  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  ni)t  only  the  Jew's 
Messiah,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
question  as  to  the  admission  of  the  (jrontiles  was 
a  very  grave  one.  It  was  really  the  (question, 
whether  Christianity  was  to  be  the  religion  of  a 
race,  as  Judaism  had  l>een,  or  whether  it  was  to 
be  the  universal  religion,  ap[>ealiiig  to  man  as 
man,  without  distinction  of  race. 

In  the  history  of  the  conversion  and  admission 
into  the  Church  of  Cornelius,  we  see  in  what 
manner  tlie  question  was  fii-st  raised  and  dealt 
with.  St.  Peter  was  prepared  for  the  event  in  a 
very  wonderful  manner.  He  was  taught  by  a 
vision  the  artificial  character  of  the  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile;  his  scruples  as  to  inter- 
course with  the  latter  were  renujved.  The  gi-eat 
truth  dawned  upon  him  that  "  in  every  nation, 
he  that  fearcth  (Jod  and  worketh  righteousness, 
is  accepted  with  Him."  And  after  an  interview 
with  Cornelius,  he  ba[)tised  him  and  those  wht» 
were  with  him,  not  as  Jewish  proselytes,  but  as 
Gentiles.  Cornelius  was  thus,  as  far  as  \N'e  know, 
the  first  Gentile  who  was  admitted  into  the 
Church,  as  a   Gentile.     Interesting,   however,  as 


'  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Comelioa  is, 
especially  when  looked  at  in  its  relation  to  the 
question  to  which  we  have  referred,  Gomelioi 
himself,  his  religious  history  and  position,  are  Dot 
less  interesting.  Previous  to  his  so-called  coDTer- 
sion,  ho  was  a  good  man,  devout,  charitable,  just: 
a  man  who  loved  the  truth  and  sought  it,  wb 
feared  God  and  served  Him,  one  who,  in  tk 
words  of  St  Peter,  "  wrought  righteousness." 

Cornelius  was  a  Koman  and  a  soldier,  and  thoe 
two  facts  give  significance  to  his  religious  lustoij 
and  position.  Ea  his  name  shows,  he  belonged  to 
the  once-distinguished  Cornelian  Gens  or  Houae- 
a  House  which  could  boast  of  some  of  the  liot 
and  most  famous  names  in  Roman  histoiy. 
Probably  he  was  of  good  birth,  though  we  cmA 
infer  that  simply  from  his  connection  \**ith  tke 
Cornelian  house.  But  the  supposition  u  bom 
out  by  two  or  three  facts.  He  was  an  officer  ii 
the  Roman  army,  and  in  what  seems  to  have  bees 
a  favourite  or  si)ecial  cohort  He  gave  mud 
alms ;  and  he  was  well  known  among  the  Jew 
There  is  another  fact  which  is  ahni^t  if  not  quite 
decisive  on  the  i)oint  The  Enij)eror  Julitfii 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  says  tto 
there  were  only  two  men  of  any  social  iHjaitki 
who  accepted  the  Christian  faith  in  its  early  dijB 
— Sergius  Paulus,  Proconsul  of  Cyprus,  aid 
Cornelius  the  centurion.  The  jwint  is  of » 
moment,  except  that  it  has  a  little  bearing  up* 
his  religious  history. 

I  lis  religious  position  when  he  \&  first  n* 
tioned  is  not  quite  clear.  He  is  described  ■ 
tcnns  which  are  generally  used  of  pnwelvt* 
He  is  called  a  "  devout  man,"  "a  just  man,  and o* 
that  feareth  God."  He  observed  the  houn^' 
prjiyer  customary  among  the  Jews.  He  g"'* 
alms.  And  yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  was  not* 
proselyte,  or  at  least  a  proselyte  in  full  commnni* 
with  the  Jewish  Church.  St  Pet€rsi)eak3ofb» 
as,  or  rather  implies,  that  he  was  a  stranget.* 
foreigner,  with  whom  ais  a  Jew  he  could  not  eat* 
associate.  The  Jews  who  accomiuinied  St  W 
from  Joppa  were  astonished  that  on  the  C*™* 
also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Gboi 
He  is  s[)oken  of  also  as  "uncircumcised."  IttW» 
the  whole  significance  of  the  narrative  tuiM  up* 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  proselyte  in  the  M 
sense  of  the  term,  Tlie  explanation  of  "* 
diliiculty  which  api)ears  most  reasonable  is  "» 
he  was  what  is  called  a  proselyte  of  the  GWfc 
There  were  proselytes  of  two  degrees,  of  *•• 
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Be&  The  one  class  was  composed  of  those 
0  passed  right  into  the  Jewish  Church,  who 
braced  Judaism  as  a  whola  They  observed 
Mosaic  law,  they  conformed  to  Jewish  customa 
ij  became,  in  short,  as  Jews.  These  were 
dd  proselytes  of  Righteousness,  or  proselytes 
the  Covenant  But  there  was  another  class, 
iposed  of  those  who,  whOe  devout  worshippers 
Qod,  were  not  bound  by  the  special  precepts 
Jie  Mosaic  coda  They  were  to  abstain  from 
latry,  fornication,  and  things  strangled  with 
mL  Undrcumcised,  they  were  looked  upon  as 
i,  in  a  manner,  ^'  unclean,"  with  whom,  there- 
\f  the  stricter  Jews  would  hold  no  intercourse. 
m  were  proselytes  of  the  Gata  Such  in  all 
bability  was  Cornelius.  He  was  a  just  man,  he 
nd  God,  he  gave  much  alms,  but  he  was  still 
ieatOe,  outside  the  holy  nation. 
3y  what  steps,  and  in  what  manner,  we 
inilly  ask,  had  Cornelius  been  led  to  this 
itioikl  By  what  steps  had  he — a  Roman  well 
n,  with  tiie  prejudices  and  traditions  of  his 
M  and  nation — been  led  to  renounce  Paganism 

Judaism?  Though  we  cannot  answer  this 
aition  definitely,  yet  we  know  enough  of  the 
igioos  and  mond  condition  of  Roman  society 
enable  us  to  divine  what  must  have  been  the 
aeial  course  of  his  experience.  One  of  the  most 
iking  features  of  Roman  society  during  the  first 
itary  of  the  Empire  was  the  general  decay  of 
igious  belief.  The  old  creeds  which,  mixed 
th  much  error  though  they  were,  had  yet 
nosed  a  wholesome  influence  over  both  their 
ivate  and  their  national  life,  had  lost  their  hold 
on  them,  they  were  no  longer  believed  by  them, 
ill  mindful  of  the  forms  of  religion,  there 
wfew  who  had  any  genuine  religious  conviction. 
Jigious  faith  was  gone.  The  majority  of  edu- 
ted  Romans  were  sceptics.  A  few  of  the  best 
^  still  clung  to  that  noblest  of  all  the  ancient 
ilosophies.  Stoicism.  It  was  their  rule  of  life,  it 
8  their  religion.  It  taught  them  how  to  live 
*ely  and  bravely,  it  taught  them  how  to  die 
■hout  fear  and  without  regret  But  these  were 
^'  Stoicism  as  a  rule  of  life  and  not  simply  as 
»eed — ^for  there  were  many  who  professed  it 
t>  by  no  means  sought  to  order  their  conduct 
it— was  only  for  the  few  strong  spirits  of  the 
.  The  many  to  whom  Stoicism  was  impossible, 
i  who  could  not  thread  their  way  through  the 
ay  contradictory  conflicting  creeds  taught, 
•e  sceptics.  And  yet  side  by  side  with  this 
pticism  there  was  an  eager  passionate  desire 
new  creeds,  new  faiths.  Men  cannot  remain 
[>tic8  in  large  numbers  for  long.  The  need  for 
iligion  is  one  of  the  most  imperious  of  all  our 
da.  If  men  reject  it  in  one  form,  it  is  only 
looept  it  again  in  another.     And  hence  scepti- 

as  educated  Roman  society  was,  there  was 
rcely  a  creed,  or  a  superstition,  or  a  philosophy, 
ich  had  not  its  representatives  and  teachers 


among  them.  There  were  almost  as  many  con- 
flicting doctrines  taught  in  Rome,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  as  there  are  in  England  to-day. 
Scepticism  and  credulity,  scepticism  and  super- 
stition, these,  as  they  so  often  do,  went  together. 

Amid  this  mingled  scepticism  and  craving  for 
faith,  Judaism  coudd  not  fail  to  present  attractions 
to  many.  There  was  a  large  number  of  Jews  in 
Rome,  and  though  they  themselves  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  dislike,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  Judaism  spread  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  Indeed,  the  influence  it  exercised  was  a 
subject  of  frequent  complaint  It  spoke  with 
authority,  and  without  a  shade  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. It  remained  untouched,  uninfluenced 
by  the  corroding  scepticism  of  the  time.  The 
sublime  doctrine  of  one  Gkxl,  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  offered  an  escape  from  the  perplexities  of 
, polytheism;  while  the  nobler  morality  it  enjoined 
would  draw  to  it  the  men  who  shrank  from  the 
deep  corruption,  the  appaUing  depravity,  amoi^ 
which  they  lived.  Men  who  had  rejected  their 
old  beliefs,  and  yet  who  could  not  rest  in 
scepticism  or  unbelief,  who  sought  a  more  reason- 
able faith  and  a  higher  rule  of  life,  would  find 
what  they  were  seeking  in  Judaism.  Such,  most 
likely,  hstd  been  the  experience  of  Cornelius.  He 
had  became  dissatisfied  with  the  faith  or  doctrine 
he  held,  he  did  not  find  in  it  the  guidance,  the 
satisfaction  for  his  moral  and  spiritual  needis  he 
desired.  He  was  driven  forth  in  quest  of  a  new 
resting-place.  And  so,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  Judaism,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  it.  He 
saw  the  higher,  nobler  truth  it  contained,  and  em- 
braced it. 

But  the  passage  from  Paganism  to  Judaism 
was  not  made  probably  without  a  struggle, 
without  much  pain,  it  may  be,  and  inward 
distress.  A  man  does  not  cast  the  creed — how- 
ever false  it  may  be — in  which  he  has  been  bred, 
which  his  fathers  believed,  and  which  perhaps  haf 
helped  him  to  become  a  better  man,  with  ease 
and  with  a  light  heart.  The  bonds  and  associa- 
tions formed  in  youth  are  strong  in  manhood. 
To  change  one's  faith  is  always  difficult  and 
painful,  and  needs  much  courage.  And  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  were  regarded  ^ith 
suspicion  and  dislike,  which,  more  than  once, 
gave  place  to  downright  hatred.  For  a  man  of 
birth  and  position  to  identify  himself  with 
them,  to  accept  their  faith  and  to  join  in  their 
worship,  would  be  to  lose  caste  most  likely  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends.  A  true  Roman's  pride  of 
race  was  like  an  Englishman's.  And  a  Roman 
could  hardly  take  the  step  which  Cornelius  took 
without  losing  caste.  That  Cornelius  did  thus 
change — that  he  passed  from  Paganism  to  a  belief 
in  the  one  true  God — is  an  evidence  of  his  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  the  truth,  and  of  his  courage. 
He  must  have  been  a  truth-loving,  honest,  brave 
man. 
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But  ComeliuB  waa  a  eoldier  aa  well  as  a  RomaQ, 
and  this  fact  U  not  without  its  bearing  upun  his 
religious  life.  He  was  a  centurion  of  tlie  Italian 
band,  a  band  or  cohort  of  Holdiera  composed 
entirely  of  Romans.  We  should  hardly  have 
looked  in  such  a  quarter  for  so  devout  and  good  a 
man,  for  one  so  gentle,  simple,  and  reverent  as 
Cornelius  seems  to  have  been.  It  was  not  the 
atmodphere  in  which  religion  would  blossom  easily. 
There  are  callinga  which,  without  being  wrong, 
are  yet  bad  schools  for  piety  and  virtue.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  good  side  to  military  lifa  It  is 
a  good  school  for  certain  virtues,  virtues  of  great 
v^ue.  It  teaches  men  prompt  unquestioning 
obedience,  courage,  endurance,  enthusiasm.  It 
is  a  good  school  for  the  masculine,  the  heroic 
virtues.  But  there  ia  a  bad  aide  to  it  toa  It  ia 
destructive  of  the  finer  affections,  the  sweeter  but 
lees  energetic  virtues.  Familiarity  with  bloodshed 
and  strife  be^et  hardness  and  indifference  to 
human  suffering.  War  and  military  life  bring 
with  them  a  large  train  of  demoralising  influences. 
They  rouse  and  give  free  play  to  the  coarser  and 
Diore  violent  passions  of  men.  They  make  men 
familiar  with  the  worst  aides  of  human  nature. 
They  expose  them  to  special  temptationa.  It 
needa  great  moral  couiage,  much  watchfulness  and 
resolution,  for  a  soldier  to  escape  the  vices  and 
the  hardening  influences  to  which  his  mode  of  life 
exposes   him.      A  godly  life  lived   in   camp   or 


fortress,  is  lived  in  the  teeth  of  great  difficoltie-. 
And  so  the  devoutnees,  charity,  and  gentlene^  ul 
Cornelius  appear  still  more  beautiful  and  pnite- 
worthy,  when  we  remember  that  he  waa  a  xMtr, 
exposed  to  all  the  temptations  and  advene  ii- 
fluences  of  a  soldier's  life.  He  wu  a  good  miu 
in  circuroatances  in  which  it  mnat  hare  bees 
difficult  to  be  good.  Truth-loving  trnthweking, 
he  passed  from  Paganism  to  Judaism,  and  fam 
Judaism  to  Chriatianity.  And  in  ft  calliag  it 
which  there  are  many  temptations  to  erit,  ud 
many  influences  which  tend  to  the  mppiMnao  of 
the  gentler  virtues  and  afiectiona,  ha  wnn^ 
righteousness,  and  kept  his  heart  Undfi  hi! 
devout  He  was  kind  and  genenraa  to  mu,lopI 
and  obedient  to  Qod. 

In  this  history  of  Comelins  we  wo  htnr  Old 
leads  those  who  are  true  from  darka—  to  H^ 
from  light  to  fuUer  light  ConwliiH  kv  tk 
atamp  of  simplicity  and  sinoeri^,  of  Mtaal 
nobleness  of  character.  He  waa  oae  of  tboa  ef 
whom  St  Paul  speaks,  "  who  d*  by  nature  Ha 
things  contuned  in  the  law."  He  kefil  owi 
and  heart  open  to  the  truth,  and  God  did  a 
leave  him  to  himaeli  He  bnni^bt  him  step  b> 
step  to  the  light  So  does  God  deal  with  e 
who  are  true.  Let  a  man  love  the  trutb,  u>l 
seek  for  it  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jeeiu,  wd  be  «^M 
to  live  by  it  when  he  has  found  it^.^    ~  ' 
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CHAITER  XXXIX. 

A  LLCID  INTERVAL, 
E  wind  howled  fariously 
through  the  trees  that 
towered  above  the  mined 
Caatell  Llyn,  and  awcpt 
like  u  giant  scourge  over 
the  Inke,  Great  branches 
nnappcd,  and  tltc  UHUally 
placid  watcis  were  iB^licd 
The  rain  poared  down  as 
If  the  Rkicg  were  rivers  and  the  earth 
u  huge  biuin.  Such  a  diatnrbance  as 
Ihe  clemeuta  made  waa  rarely  heard  in 
or  ahcml  renllyn.  Distant  thunder 
growled,  and  the  lightning  strove  hard 
to  pierce  through  the  war  of  waters.  No  creature 
could  atand  agunst  the  storm  ;  men  and  beasts 
crept  anywhere  for  shelter,  and  none  dared  venture 
forth  when  buusciL 

Jim  atarted  half  a  doseo  times  for  the  ci.stlc  bt.t 
was  as  often  driven  bock  ;  unta,  at  last,  he  persuaded 
himaelf  that  Egain  could  do  without  him  for  one 


night,  and  stole  beck  t«  Mally  at 

Perhaps  Egain  waa  aa  Mlf-relisnt  ■■  tUM^fil^ 
but  even  she  trembled  at  the  eontinaed  aliinwl 
longed  for  Jim  or  any  one  to  shara  tke  mn»ttv 
solitude  of  her  dark  chamber.  But  na  Jim  cMOa  II 
was  Strang  that  Alfred  Johnnea  ahonU  sleep  IlirM^ 
this  elementary  discord.  It  had  been  a  caMM-' 
thankfulness  Uiat,  just  before  the  atonn  hiki  )■ 
hod  {alien  asleep,  and  now  he  alnmbwed  on,  Eph 
knew  tbat  natural  sleep  might  be  the  tnrwintpw'' 
of  his  terrible  illness,  so,  in  apite  of  her  tcmr  it  dM 
storm  without,  she  rejoiced  at  the  nnbioken  ifattal' 
witliin.  Fearing  to  aronae  the  sleeper  by  evnii' 
shghteAt  motion,  she  aat  down  at  a  little  diataneabM 
him  in  the  old  settle  nsed  by  Jim  as  a  bed,  ui 
which  also  served  as  a  screen  from  the  fin  for  tk 
patient.  For  many  weeks  she  had  only  slept  at  nR 
intervals,  when  some  member  of  the  Mervyn  bnai! 
could  so  evade  observation  as  to  watch  for  ber  fn  h 
hour  or  so  at  a  time.  It  is  not,  thenfoie,  im^rinv 
that  in  spite  of  tlie  roaring  of  the  storm,  sleep  ihwU 
have  oveipowercd  her.     Although    the  old  «*Ib 
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rocked,  both  nurae  and  patient  Hlumbercd,  the  one 
uneasily,  the  other  peacefully.  The  settle  was  so 
mtiiat«d  that  one  end  of  its  seat  wiis  visible  from  the 
bed  ;  and  it  wa^  on  this  end  that  Egain  had  phiced 
herself,  that  she  might  be  conscious  if  Alfred  moved. 
As  wc  have  said,  the  intervening  obscurity  wan  so 
great  that  the  sleepers  were  in  gloom. 

It  was  midnight  when  Egain  fell  asleep,  and  the 
raging  elements  were  then  at  the  climax  of  their  angr}- 
battle.  By  degrees  the  conliict  grew  less  lierce,  and, 
before  dawn,  gradually  ceased.  The  winds  slunk 
back  to  their  lairs,  the  flood-gates  of  the  sky  were 
closed,  the  voice  of  tlie  thunder  was  no  longer 
heard,  and  the  baulked  lightning  returned  its  arrows 
to  their  sheaths  for  future  action.  Tlirough  the 
storm  and  into  the  calm  still  the  sleepers  slept.  A 
faint  streak  of  dawn  pierced  through  the  thick  glass 
of  the  deep,  narrow  -window,  and  fell  on  Egaln's 
head,  as  it  rested  on  the  comer  of  the  settle.  Her 
hands  were  on  her  lap,  and  her  face  was  turned  to- 
wards the  bed. 

The  sudden  gleam  that  failed  to  arouse  Egain, 
awoke  Alfred  Johnnes.  The  speecli  which  had  been 
continuous  for  so  many  days,  began  agiiin,  but  sw 
low  that  it  was  scarcely  more  tlian  a  whisper,  and 
<iid  not  even  reach  Egain. 

"Where  ami?  What  has  happened?  What  strange 
I>lacc  is  this  ?  "  he  murmured,  while  his  dark  eyes 
sought  to  penetrate  the  gloom  that  surrounded  him, 
but  could  distinguish  notliing  beyond  the  wooden 
top  and  leaves  of  his  capacious  bedstead.  "  Mother, 
where  have  you  put  me  to-night  ?  Is  the  house  full 
of  company?"  he  continued,  mo\'ing  his  eyes  from 
right  to  left. 

The  crisis  of  hiis  fo'cr  had  i)assed  during  those 
hours  of  sleep,  and  he  was  conscious  again.  He 
strove  to  move,  but  could  not  for  weakness.  He 
tried  to  gather  together  his  scattered  thoughts  :  but 
the  past  was  confused  as  a  dream,  and  he  could  see 
neither  circumstance  nor  individual  clearly. 

**  Have  I  been  ill  ?  Why  am  1  in  this  dark  place 
alone  ?  Is  it  a  prison  ?  Ah  !  I  understand — 1 
ronitjniber.  It  is  all  over,  and  I  am  in  giiol.  How 
lioiriblo  !  They  have  chained  me  to  thi->  be«l,  and  1 
4  annot  move  hand  or  fiKjt.  They  cai>tured  me  at 
iVullyn.      They   will    make    short    >\ork  with    us 


now." 


As  his  mind  cleared,  and  recollection  returned, 
he  made  another  cflort  to  move,  and  succeeded  in 
niisiug  his  head  from  the  pillow.  lie  fnncie<l  he 
distin;;uished  ji  shadowy  iigure  in  the  distance,  but 
eould  not  tell  whether  it  was  real  or  inia;:inary.  lie 
strove  to  articulate  the  word  '*  gaoler,''  but  his  voice 
failed  him.  **  Why  am  I  so  weak  ?"'  lie  muttered  on. 
"  I  must  have  been  very  ill.  I  wish  I  had  Ijceu  less 
reckless.  I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Ah  !  that  is 
what  I  siii«l  to  the  White  Uoso — and — ves,  I  renieni- 
l>er  now  Init  too  well — what  I  i>ronused  poor  iCfj;aiii 
years  a;,'o.'' 

He  <lid  not  raise  his  voice,  for  he  could  not  ;  yet 
that  little  word   "  Egain  "  acted  as  a  charm.      It 


reached  and  aroused  the  sleeper  on  the  settle,  vko 
started  up  in  alarm,  and  saw  that  the  night  Lad 
passed,  the  storm  had  disappeared,  and  dairn  ym 
creeping  through  the  lattice  window. 

'*  And  I  Imve  slept,*'  she  murmured,  clai9ing  kr 
hands,  and  moving  noiselessly  towards  the  bed. 

He  Imd  seen  her  in  the  uncertain  lights  bat  jct 
had  not  recognised  her.  In  the  weak  dazed  state  d 
his  mind  and  vision  he  could  not  realise  what  w 
around  him.  Still  less  could  he  do  so  when  she  IkiI 
over  him  in  uenous  trejudation  to  discover  if  he  Mill 
breathed. 

"Thank  God,  he  lives  !  It  seemed  that  hedU 
me,"  she  murmured. 

"  Egain,  £gaiii !  Is  it  you  ?  "  came  from  him  likea 
whisper  from  the  dead. 

He  had  knoiK'n  the  voice. 

She  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  hid  herfKeii 
the  bed.  She  had  neither  words  nor  power  at  o* 
mand.  He  was  conscious,  and  she  feared  to  tell  la 
the  truth,  not  kneifving  whot  effect  it  mj^  bm 
upon  him.  His  hand  lay  on  the  counteipuc^  9d 
she  dareti  not  touch  it. 

**  Speak,  for  pit>'*8  sake!  **  he  said,  moviag  the  mi 
white  hand  until  it  touched  her  smooth  M 
hair. 

'*It  is  I,  Egain,**  she  said,  taking  the  haiid,fli 
kissing  it. 

*'  You,  Egain .  Where  am  I  ?  Wliat  has  happeK*^ 
he  murmured,  striving  to  chisp  her  liand  in  his. 

**  You  are  with  friends,"  she  replied,  reprMmgi 
sob. 

*'  Yes,  with  you,**  he  said,  and  buwt  int«  t«a 
They  were  salutary  tears,  worth  a  world  to  Ep» 
She  could  no  more  repress  her  own  at  that  » 
nient  than  she  could  have  stayed  the  toireniit 
rain. 

"  Thank  God  !  Thank  God  !  **  she  exchunii 
And  ''  Tlmnk  C^od  ! "  echoed  the  so-Uitely  rerktai 
but  now  prostrate  Alfred. 

She  soon  recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  and  k» 
tened  to  give  him  such  medicine  and  food  v 
at  hand.  Then  she  bade  him  be  silent,  and 
again.  He  oljeyed  her  like  a  child,  for  he  kai* 
strength  left,  either  of  mind  er  body  ?  indeed,  ^ 
brain  was  still  ineajHible  of  influencing  or  avUf 
thought  He  was  safe  with  the  girl  he  liad  foisik* 
He  knew  that ;  it  was  enouglu  And  she  was  hiflf 
that  he  lived  still,  and  might  have  time  given  fa 
by  (Jod's  grace,  for  rci»entance  and  }tardoD.  Si 
raised  his  head,  smoothed  his  pillows,  re-amnp* 
the  clothes,  and  whLsi)ered,  "You  are  f^' 
Alfroil  ?  "  . 

**  Yes,  Egain.  Kiss  me,"  he  replied,  vith  ■ 
sob. 

She  st<K)ped  over  him,  and  kissed  his  /«*<*•; 
Who  sliiill  describe  her  feelings  at  thai  ni« 
But  she  was  calm  outwarcHv,  and  ^Titclied  fcy"J 
i[uietly  till  he  slept.  Then  it  wsm  that  her* 
seemed  almost  to  quit  its  earthly  tabeniaele  b** 
its  time  in  the  agony  of  prayer.     She  couMiCtf^ 
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Btled  more  nervously  with  the  great  con- 
mth  than  she  did  with  Him  who  shall  lead 
dre,  in  her  supplications  for  one  of  tho8e 

creatnres  for  whom  the  Victor  perished, 
a  love  that  looked  beyond  the  grave. 
d  brought  her  spirit  back  from  its  com- 
rith    her   God    and    Saviour   to    the    less 
f  less  real  concerns  of  earth.     She  crept  to 

It  was  JinL  She  stayed  his  explanation* 
aes  by  a  whispered  "He  is  better.  He 
!>closed  it,  and  returned  to  watch  and  pray. 
ined  Mrs.  Mervyn  almost  in  the  same 
Iding  only,  "  He  knew  me.  All  will  be 
nd  so  the  day  wore  on.  She  tasted  no 
lied  no  fire,  but  sat  with  her  eyes  alter- 
si  down  upon  the  sleeper  and  upwards  to 
s  of  God. 

was  still  sleeping  when  Rose  came,  on  her 
Blanoisant  At  Mr.  Wynne's  request,  she 
»rly  in  the  afternoon  ;  for  she  declined  to 
;ain,  and  he  feared  another  storm.  Fortu- 
r  her,  his  word  was  law.  So  when  Egain 
3eed  the  door,  the  light  of  a  golden  sunset 
in.  She  went  outside  for  a  few  moments, 
inted  to  her  what  had  passed  during  the 
be  two  girls  stood  among  the  ruined  arches, 
as  it  were,  by  a  lialo  of  glory.  The  lake 
doTi-n  its  golden  carpet,  the  many-coloured 
:he  trees  were  studded  with  liquid  gems,  on 
iSB-blade  hung  a  jewel,  for  the  sun  had  sup- 
lie  storm. 

cold,  how  pale  you  are,  Egain !  I  muAt  go 
Ip  you,**  said  Rose,  quietly  passuig  into  the 
m. 

e  of  Egain*s  gestures  of  entreaty  she  noi.sc- 
t  fresh  peat  on  the  fire,  and  kindle<l  it ; 
i  kettle,  and  made  her  some  tea.  The  settle 
I  screen,  so  tliat  she  could  neither  tsee  nor  be 
lien  she  had  made  Egain  come  to  the  fire, 
nd  drink,  she  hastened  home  yviih  the  news 
's  threatened  personal  danger,  which  she  had 
i  to  breathe  to  Egain.  She  found  the 
ere,  "who,  hearing  of  the  patient's  natural 
d  it  must  be  encourage<l,  and  on  no  account 
.  Upon  this,  Mrs.  Mer>'yn  said  she  would 
t  np  with  Egain,  and  Jim  was  bade  to  find 
lewhere. 

r  let  'un   a  died  outright,*'  growled  Jim. 
ever  come  to  goo*!.** 
nk  you   must  look  at    liomc,   Jim,"  said 

"  Indeed,  we  all  must.  Remember  that  it 
you  and  Jolmncs  and  Peters  t<>ok  counsel 
\lc  that  my  premises  were  on  lire." 
in*t  knowing  nothing  about  it,  master.  Are 
ing  that  I  'd  be  burning  my  stable  and  the 
e  ?  A  pike  is  well  enough  !  but  Llynliafod ! 
ing  to  Alfred  Johnnes  and  Peters,  shame 

they  deserve  to  be  persecuted  for  life  !  " 
[»h  !  **  ejaculated  Merv^-n.     '*  But  I  suppose 

return  good  for  evil,  and  *  charity  covereth 
de  of  siua.* " 


CHAPTER  XL. 


ALFBED   AND   EGAIN. 


The  frost  was  on  the  pane,  the  snow  on  the  ground, 
before  Alfred  Johnnes  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave 
his  bed,  and  to  be  informed  that  not  only  did  the 
friends  who  had  nursed  him  know  that  he  was  the 
I-.ebecca  who  had  terrified  the  neighbourhood,  but 
Aiat  others  suspected  the  fact.  The  task  of  enlight- 
ening him  devojived  on  Egain,  or,  in  other  words,  she 
requested  to  undertake  it.  The  old  settle  was  now 
turned  towards  the  fire  with  its  back  to  the  door  and 
bed,  and  Alfred  was  pillowed  upon  it.  No  one  could 
have  recognised  in  the  ghastly-looking  invalid  the 
handsome  man  who  had  done  such  havoc  with  female 
hearts  and  illiterate  peasants.  He  had  spoken  little 
since  his  recognition  of  Egain,  and  it  had  seemed 
doutful  whether  he  would  be  ever  quite  restored  to 
his  senses.  She  had  read  to  him,  and  prayed  for  him 
without  either  consent  or  reproof  on  his  part ;  and  she 
could  not  tell  if  his  silence  were  the  result  of  mere 
physical  weakness,  of  moody  obstinacy,  or  of  mental 
incapacity,  neither  could  the  doctor ;  he,  however, 
could  see  him  but  seldom,  because  the  movements  of 
those  who  came  and  went  to  and  from  Silly  Shannons 
room  began  to  be  watched.  Many  inquiries  were 
also'  made  for  the  mad  woman,  whose  long  absence 
caused  suspicion,  and  greatly  troubled  Rose's  sensi- 
tive heart,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  sent  her 
away. 

Alfred  was,  as  we  have  said,  on  tlie  settle,  which 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  might  be  by  many  pil- 
lows. A  bright  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  which  was 
invisible  to  the  outer  world,  thanks  to  the  height  of 
the  small  window  and  the  settle.  Egain  was  sitting 
on  a  low  stool  in  the  quaint  clumney  corner  opposite 
to  him,  her  Bible  on  her  knees.  Since  tliat  first  night 
neither  loss  nor  tender  word  had  passed  between 
tliem;  she  had  been  his  nurse,  but  nothing  more, 
and  lie  had  seemed  to  take  this  for  granted.  Still  she 
liad  sometimes  caught  him  watching  her  with  an 
ea«;er,  alFectionate  earnestness,  which  comforted  and 
supported  her.  She  felt  that  he  wiis  so  looking  at 
her,  as  she  read,  unrcbuked  yet  unthanked,  a  chapter 
from  the  Word  of  God. 

*'  Now,  Egain,  close  tlic  book,  and  tell  me  how  I 
came  here,"  he  said,  in  a  clear  voice,  when  the 
chapter  was  finished. 

Looking  at  him,  she  braced  herself  to  comply  with 
Ids  wish.  "  You  remember  being  on  PenUjTi,  Mr. 
Alfred  ?"  she  began. 

"  Call  me  simply  Alfred,"  he  said. 

She  coloured,  and  as  the  fire-flames  hovered  about 
her,  the  lieautv  for  which  she  had  been  celebrated 
seemed  to  return.  He  sighed,  and  sliaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  She  resumed,  avoiding  altogether 
the  mention  of  his  name.  She  told  him  all  that  she 
knew  of  what  had  happened  to  him  from  the  moment 
of  his  )>eing  brought  to  the  castle  to  the  present  time. 
She  nmde  him  understand  incidentally  that  he  was 
known  by  some,  and  suspected  by  many,  to  have 
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the  leader  of  the  riotere  when  they  were  overtaken 
and  scattered  on  Penllyn. 

"Who  gave  that  Ut  of  goeeip  oat?**  he  asked, 
qnietly. 

**  Jim  told  Miss  Rose,  and  yonr  disappearance  from 
home,  and  the  sodden  aheence  of  Peters  gave  rise  to 
public  suspicion." 

"Peters!    Where  is  he?*' 

"  He  has  ron  away,  because  he  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing set  fire  to  Llynhaf od ;  and,  indeed,  yon  are  not 
free  from  suspicion.  One  of  your  handkerchiefs  was 
found  on  Silly  Shanno,  and  she  said  you,  Peters,  and 
Jim,  had  been  by  the  lake.** 

"  Do  you  believe  that  I  could  do  so  dastardly  an 
act?" 

"Scarcely;  yet — you — you — allowed  them  to 
destroy  our  gate,  and — to  endanger  the  Uves  of  my 
parents." 

"  Egain,  I  am  not  responsible  for  that  The  gate 
was  doomed.  I  did  not  know  they  had  harmed  your 
father  and  mother — it  was  while  I  was  stopping 
Mervyn*s  dog-cart,  and  lifting  you  into  it  I  am  sure 
you  knew  me." 

"  I  did." 

Again  £gain*s  cheek  flushed;  and  he  sighed 
heavily. 

"  Will  you  believe  that  wild,  wicked,  reckless  as  I 
have  been,  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  harm  falling  on 
you  or  yours?  and  I  assure  yon  solemnly  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Llynhafod  fire,  beyond 
saying  to  Peters  that  Mervyn  deserved  to  be  burnt 
out  for  letting  his  son  join  our  enemies — ^the  soldiers. 
Llewellen  twice  circumvented  us — at  Llansant  Gate 
and  at  PenUyn.  But  for  him  I  should  not  be  here. 
Did  they  take  any  prisoners  ?  *" 

"  A  few,  and  they  have  all  been  tried." 

"  Tried  1    Did  they  peach  upon  me  ?  " 

"  No  ;  they  said  they  did  not  know  who  Rebecca 
was,  and  that  they  had  come  to  look  at  her  out  of 
curiosity." 

Alfred  Johnnes  laughed,  and  Egain  looked  dis- 
tressed. 

"  They  were  sentenced  to  several  months*  imprison- 
ment, which  was  probably  deserved  more  by  their 
leaders  than  by  them,"  she  said,  gravely  ;  "  and  they 
were  noble  not  to  betray  trust ;  for  £100  is  offered 
for  the  Rebecca  who  feU  on  Penllyn." 

"  Right,  Egain ;  much  nobler  than  he  ;  for  they 
first  dragged  him  away  and  hid  him,  and  then,  1 
suppose,  saved  him,  for  he  knows  nothing  after  that 
And  what  if  they  find  that  Rebecca  ?  " 

"It  is  supposed  that  he  will  be  transported  for 
life." 

"  And  I  am  suspected  ?  " 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  Alfred 
looked  at  Egain  from  beneath  the  shading  hand, 
and  saw  that  tears  were  moistening  the  long  black 
)<whfw. 

"  And  what  of  my  poor  old  mother  ? "  he  asked, 
abruptly,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice. 


"She  knows  alL    Wm  Bme  TkHahad^mi 
tries  to  comfort  her.** 

"  The  White  Roee— and— Elgain,  I  have  wn^ 
yon  both  ;  but  women  are  more  genenms  thaa  Ha* 

"  Not  so.  Mr.  Mervyn  has  ak^terad  you,  muftA' 
ing  you,  and  knowing  who  yon  aie^  andr — ^ 

"Yes,  Egain.  I  coveted  his  White  Beae;  IcMk 
her  no  longer." 

Egain  started,  as  if  with  some  Midden  fTfitii^ 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Was  this  Alfred  JoIumi! 
It  could  not  be ;  but  if  it  was,  wickiieiiB  had  dh^pl 
him,  and  he  had  lost  the  reacdnte  will  and  tdik 
persistency  of  health. 

"  The  White  Rose  is  too  white— too  p«re-4» 
passionless.  Do  you  remember  what  we  wen-fR 
and  I — some  twelve  years  ago?  But  it  nnitli 
more,  or  I  have  lived  a  century  in  these  ivecbrf 
illness.  How  handsome,  generous,  free,  paaMli 
you  then  were ;  and  I — I  was  not  to  very  bid  a  1 
have  been  since — eh,  Egain  ?  " 

"  We  are  aU  bad,  all  sinful,  all  needing  psrtaL* 

"  Still,  you  never  forgave  me  that  wild  oaihmkrf. 
mine  up  by  the  lake.     It  is  out  by  the  lake  Bai;aj 
dose  at  hand.      Perhaps  if  you  had  been  Im 
I  had  been  different,  for,  indeed,  you  were  Toy, 
dear  to  me  !" 

At  these  words,  uttered  with  the  feeUe, 
voice  of  weakness,  Egain's  self-restraint  broke  < 
and  the  tears  that  had  been  hanging  on  her 
fell  rapidly,  though  she  fancied  them  unee 
Alfred,  whose  hand  still  covered  his  eyea    Mi 
knew  him  too  well  to  believe  them  sincere: 
she  asked  herself,  could  one  rescued  from  the 
be  false  again  so  soon  ? 

"  You  do  not  credit  me,  Egain,"  he  reeomed,  i 
watching  her  from  beneath  the  veiling  fingen ;  *1 
had  I  to  live  my  life  over  again  I  think  I  shoaHl 
different     Now  it  is  too  late  !  too  late  ! "    • 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  life  anew, 
blessed  Lord  ever  forgave  the  past,  and  odIti 
'  Go,  and  sin  no  more,'  when  he  pardoned  the 
Oh,  think  of  that  1  think  of  that  I  " 

"  And  of  your  prayers,  Egain.     I  heard  tbenn^ 
you  tliought  me  sleeping — heard  them  in  my  dni^j 
— heard  them  even  in  my  mental  wandering  Ij 
shaU  hear  them  till  the  end  ci  my  life.    They  viHli| 
my  safeguard  if  I  am  spared,  my  passport  if  I  dift 

"  Oh  no  1  oh  no  !    Christ  is  your  only 
and  passport     He  says,  'God  so  loved  tbe 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  peiish,  hot  ban 
lasting  life.' " 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Egain  could  tpt^ 
text,  so  simple,  so  full  of  hope,  yet  so  hud  i^ 
believed  by  sinful  mortals.     When  she  hadfli'' 
she  laid  her  folded  hands  on  the  Bible^  ttSB  f^ 
her  knees,  bent  her  head  over  them,  aadH 
irrepressible  tears  flow  as  they  would.    She : 
thus  a  while,  praying  while  ahe  wept   ^ 
startled  by  a  sound,  half  adb^  half  gma.  tt>^^^ 
up,  and  saw  that  Alfred's  eyes  wen  tamoi  p^ml 
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I  haiidi  dasped,  his  lips  moving.  **  Behold,  he 
ijeth ! "  shot  thiongfa  her  mind,  and  she  remem- 
nd  how  Saul  the  peraecutor  hecame  IVral  the 
ndber  oCthe  GospeL 

"Was  not  Edwardes  here  with  yon?**  asked  Alfred, 
nptly,  as  if  to  oover  what  seemed  to  him  a  weak- 

"Tee,  more  than  once.    Mr.  Mervyn  brought  him, 

id  we  all  joined  in  prayer — for  your  restoration — 

J   ■■Ivation,''  replied  Egain,  hesitating  from  emo- 

n  and  doubt 

"I  was  conscious  ci  it    Mervyn  T  Did  he  pray  for 

i!    He  is  not  that  sort  of  man." 

"  He  knelt  with  us,  and  doubtless  joined  in  heart 

•oC  in  Toioe.** 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  me,  penitent  or  im- 

riftent  ?  What  do  these,  my  undeserved  benefactors, 

^?" 

'They  fear  you  must  leave  the  country  as  soon  as 

I  are  able — at  least  till  the  riots  are  forgotten,  or 
IT  part  in  them  has  ceased  to  be  suspected.** 

•  Vgain,  wiU  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  what 
part  has  really  been  ?    It  has  been  short  and  fatal 

in  months  ago,  when  Philippe  Wynne  and  his 
cials  suTounded  your  gate  I  had  not  joined  them 
trader.  His  summons,  and  your  fother  and  Mer- 
1%  s|vpearanoe  as  witnesses,  put  me  on  my  mettle, 

I I  was  determined  to  give  them  something  to  talk 
mk  My  sympathies  were  wholly  on  their  side, 
1 1  thought,  and  still  think,  the  gates  a  horrible 
^oation  in  these  country  districts  and  elsewhere, 
1 1  helped  to  pull  some  of  them  down.  But  my 
t  ^pearanoe  as  Rebecca  herself  was  at  the  Manor- 
it  salmon-weir.  There  I  had  my  revenge,  and 
dd  not  resist  trying  to  frighten  the  White  Rose 

•  marrying  nie.     Since  then  I  have  given  myself 
to  the  work,  and  enjoyed  it ;  but  I  don*t  think 

•  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  people  who  followed  me 
ew  who  I  was,  but  believed  me,  as  they  swore,  to 

■^ematuimL      Llewellen  Mervyn    finished  my 
racr,  and  I  believe  he  recognised  me  when  his 


Major  did  for  me.  If  so,  he  has  not  betrayed  me. 
Peters  and  Jim  knew  me,  and  dragged  me  from  under 
the  horBes'  hoofs ;  but  I  suppose  their  kicks  had 
finished  me  up  first  What  has  become  of  my  White- 
foot?** 

"  He  galloped  home,  and  sadly  frightened  your 
poor  mother.** 

"  My  too-indulgent  mother  !  Yet  a  tender  mother, 
Egain.  How  I  have  discarded  the  love  that  was 
mine,  for  what  was  either  less  valuable  or  as  far 
beyond  me  as  the  stars.  Do  you  forgive  me,  Egain, 
as  I  know  my  mother  does  ?  ** 

£gain*8  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  She  believed 
all  that  he  had  said,  and  felt  untold  thankfulness, 
that,  blamable  as  he  was,  he  yet  was  not  so  criminal 
as  she  had  imagined.  She  knew  his  wild,  impulsive, 
untamed  nature,  for  had  they  not  been  secretly  engaged 
for  three  stormy,  happy  years  of  their  early  youth?  and 
had  she  not  driven  him  to  madness  by  breaking  oS,  in 
her  passionate  jealousy  of  Viiginie,  and  her  hatred  of 
her  own  deceit,  an  engagement  that  he  cared  not  to 
fulfil  ?  She  had  freed  him,  and  brought  miseiy  on 
herself,  until  sickness  and  subsequent  helplessnees 
had  taught  her  that  there  was  a  life  of  holiness  to  be 
lived,  and  a  love  to  be  sought,  higher,  purer,  more 
all-sufficing  than  the  trammelling,  passionate  life 
and  love  of  the  world  and  self.  Forgive  him  !  Had 
she  not  forgiven  him  long,  long  ago  ?  And  had  she 
not  always  loved  him  ? 

She  rose  silently,  and  crossing  the  hearth,  laid  her 
hand  in  his.  Then  she  knelt  down  by  his  side,  and 
looked  in  his  face  through  her  tears — that  face,  once 
so  handsome,  now  so  gaunt  and  scarred.  He  held 
her  burning  hand  long  and  silently,  then  he  spoke  in 
a  low,  husky  voice,  "  Egain,  if  life  is  spared  me  ;  if 
I  am  permitted  to  return,  we  may,  perhaps,  renew 
the  old  love.  Meanwhile,  comfort  my  poor 
mother.** 

"  So  be  it,**  murmured  Egain,  pressing  her  lips 
upon  the  wasted  hands  that  clasped  hers. 

{To  he  eanUnued,) 


<• 


THE    BROOK    IN    THE    WAY. 
He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way :  therefore  he  shall  lift  up  the  head.**— Ps.  ex.  7. 


fUDAH^  sweet  harp,  and  David*8  word. 
Lightened  the  sorrows  of  our  Lord, 
ForeteUing  that  from  day  to  day 

The  brook  should  run  beside  the  way. 

And  now  His  people,  called  to  share 
The  pain  and  grief  He  had  to  bear, 
Knd  strength  supplied,  since  day  by  day 
The  brook  still  runs  beside  the  way 

Its  source  is  hid  in  God  above, 
The  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
It  winds  about  on  earth  below, 
Thioog^  varied  scenes  of  weal  and  woe. 


It  brings  salvation  as  it  flows. 

The  desert  blossoms  like  the  rose, 

The  solitary  place  is  glad. 

And  songs  are  heard  where  all  was  sad. 

It  cheers  the  faint,  it  weakens  sin, 
It  quenches  fire  that  bums  within. 
It  cleanses  thought,  it  swells  the  tear. 
It  sweetens  fruit,  it  makes  Christ  dear. 

Dear  Saviour !  risen  from  the  dead ; 
May  we,  like  Thee,  lift  up  the  head  ; 
And  through  the  grace  thus  full  and  free, 
Ascend  to  heaven,  and  dwell  ¥rith  Thee. 

Canon  Batsbcan. 
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SCRIPTURE     LESSONS     FOR     SCHOOL     AND     HOME 

SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    New  Series.    No.  6.    Savl  and  the  PHiLigTcns. 


Chapter  to  he  read — 1  Sam.  xiii, 
NTRODUCTION.  Have  now  traced  Sanl's 
life,  from  firat  meeting  Samuel  to  Ixjing 
placed  on  the  throne.  Kingdom  now  quite 
Kettled.  Israelites  had  got  a  king  as  wished. 
But  why  did  they  especially  want  one  ? 
What  old  enemies  were  still  living  very 
near  Judah  ?  Show  position  of  Philistines 
by  a  map.    Time  now  come  to  subdue  these  enemies. 

I.  Saul's  Fir-st  Failure.  (Read  1—4.)  How 
long  had  Saul  reigned  ?  First  year  one  of  peace  and 
happiness,  the  second  one  of  war  and  trouble.  How 
large  was  his  army  ?  Who  took  charge  of  part  ?  This 
the  first  time  Jonathan  is  mentioned.  What  became 
of  the  rest  of  people  ?  Probably  sent  away  because 
Saul  despised  the  enemy,  therefore  only  took  small 
army.  What  success  had  Jonathan  ?  Thin  the  first 
victory  by  force  of  arms.  But  what  army  did 
Philistines  now  collect?  determined  to  cniHh  this 
new  king.  What  did  Israelites  do  ?  Obliged  to  hide 
at  once  in  the  caves,  &c;  no  use  trying  to  fight. 
Army  at  once  turned  into  a  rout.  What  a  speedy 
end  of  Saul's  success  I  Was  this  all  the  king  could  do 
for  them  ?  Some  of  tlie  people  even  fled  l)eyond  the 
Jordtin,  to  far-otl'  country'  of  Ga<l.  Victory  soon 
changed  to  flight.  Why  was  all  this  failure? — 
(1)  Because  God  tens  not  eonsidtcd,  Saxil  was  not 
t4)ld  to  make  war,  the  enemy  had  not  attacked  hiin  ; 
probjibly  wanted  to  show  people  his  power  as  king 
and  great  warrior,  or  perha])s  incited  t-o  it  by  people, 
wishing  to  ])Iease  them,  and  so  made  war  ;  any  way, 
Cfod's  blessing  not  sought,  and  so  ended  in  failure. 
Thus  sec  need  to  seek  Clod  in  all  things  ;  set  Him 
always  before  us.  Seek  counsel  in  new  work;  do  no- 
thing cannot  ask  Him  to  bless.  (2)  Saul  despised  the 
enemy.  So  had  Israelites  at  Ai.  Common  in  worldly 
matters ;  so  too  in  spiritual  tilings — think  no  harm 
can  happen  to  me  in  such  a  place,  &c. — thus  despise 
danger,  and  fall  into  sin. 

II.  Saul's  First  Sin.  (Read  8—1.5.)  Who  had 
promised  to  come  to  Saul?  Probably  Samuel  had 
heard  of  disaster.  Wliat  was  he  coming  for? 
Would  offer  up  burnt  offering  for  sin.  How  long 
was  Saul  to  wait  ?  Why  did  not  Saul  wait  ?  Was 
too  impatient.  As  soon  as  the  seventh  day  came 
what  did  he  do  ?    How  soon  did  Sanmel  come  ?    That 


is,  on  the  seventh  day,  the  day  appointed,  thoiiigliiil 
at  such  an  early  hour  as  Saul  expected.    Wkp  wit  { 
were  allowed  to  offer  up  sacrifices  ?  Sanl  not  eiM 
Levite,  much  less  a  priest  of  Aaron's  funfly.  m 
Saul   did  a  great  sin.     What  was  its  natme   (Q 
Impatience^   could  not  wait  till  Samuel  came;  (!) 
Sacrilege,  discharging  office  of  priest^  putting  laaaA  \ 
into  sacred  office,  taking  God's  name  in  vain.    Wbl 
was  his  excuse  ?    Said  he  wanted  to  make  snpplici' 
tion.     Had  omitted  prayers  before  attacking  Ilifii' 
tines.     Very  eager  now,  when  too  late.    Is  be  yc^ 
unlike  us  ?     Forget  to  pray,  go  our  own  war,  m 
defeated  or  disappointed ;  eager  then  to  pray.   Wbt 
does  Samuel  tell  him  ?  Has  only  been  kmg  two  jcii% 
but  is  to  lose  his  kingdom ;  it  will  not  be  establiiki 
he  will  have  constant  wars  and  troubleSp    God  ill 
now  choose  a  man  after  his  own  heart    "Wlnt  ni 
news  !     How  quickly  has  he  fallen  !     He  the  hoferf 
all   Israel,  the  man  of  war  and   the  choeen  ki^ 
humbled,  defeated,  put  aside,  and  why  ?    Befauek 
chose   his  own   way.      Head   seems  to  have  ka 
turned  by  his  prasperity.     Took  his  own  coniuel,  bH 
Ciod  8.     Offered  prayers  in  his  own  way,  not  (Jolk 
Sought  his  own  glory,  not  CTod's.    What  a  warnio^li 
all  starting  in  life  !     Let  them  ask  themsdveB-*!) 
How  do  I  pray?  in  God's  way,  humble,  vitJi  Ub^ 
]>leading  merits  of  Christ  the  great  High  Priest !« 
like  Pharisees  in  i)arable  with  pritle,  seeking  lo  ta 
siived  in  my  own  way,  offering  up  my  own  eacriiv 
of  good  deetls  &c.,  thus  displeasing  God?  (LukexA 
11).      (2)   Ilmc  do    I  live?    doing    my  own  ^ 
pleasing  myself,  glorying  in  position,  good  dianrt^ 
i*tc.,  or  trying  to  please  God,  to  do  His  i^ill, to ¥k 
Him  always  l)efore  me  (Ps.  xvi.  8).     In  His  »tJW?i 
to  seek  to  overcome  enemies  of  my  soul,  the  wiH 
flesh,  and  devil.      So  may  avoid  Saul's  failure  i" 
Saul's  first  sin. 

Questions  to  he  answered, 

1.  What  was  Saul's  first  failure? 

2.  What  were  the  two  causes  for  this  ? 

3.  What  was  Saul's  first  sin  ? 

4.  What  two  great  faults  were  there  ? 

5.  What  punishment  was  announced  to  him? 

6.  What  practical  questions  shonld  we  aak  *^ 
selves  ? 
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A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN.      IN  TWO  P^VRTS. 


PART  II. 

IT  was  very  lonely,  and  tlie  time  seemed 
long,  as  Alice  sat  by  the  fire  waiting 
for  Anne's  return.  At  length  the  still- 
ness was  broken  by  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  presently  a 
z  was  heard  at  the  hall  door, 
it  be  papa  already?"  thought  Alice;  then, 
Dg  she  was  alone  in  the  house,  she  took 
tion  of  asking  who  was  there. 
^  voice  replied,  "Let  me  in,  I  have  a  mes- 


rti.' 


♦  '» 


rom 

t)rothers  and  sisters." 
5  are  they  ?  " 

lere  after  me  ;  make  haste,  they  Ve  in  a 
f  ;  they  sent  me  on  first  to  have  the  door 
01  ready." 

g  that  some  dreadful   accident  had  hap- 

ce  drew  back  the  bolt  without  any  further 

exclaiming,  "  Oh,  do  tell  me  at  once  who 

ongh-looking  man  pushed  his  way  in.  She 
sec  his  face,  for  the  hall  was  dark,  only  a 
re-light  streamed  from  the  parlour  where 
«n  sitting.     "  Now  go  and  stay  quietly  in 

said,  seizing  the  frightened  girl  by  the 
liastily  thrusting  her  into  the  room,  nhut 
ind  tumeil  the  key  on  the  outside, 
w  moments  Alice  felt  bewildered.  WHiat 
I  mean  ?  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
lan  must  have  known  she  was  alone  in  the 
I  probably  met  Anne,  found  out  the  state 
!,  and  made  a  pretence  to  gain  admittance 
rpose  of  robber}'. 

s  locked  me  in  here  that  I  may  not  see 
B  about,  and  I  remember  papa  put  that 
got  tlie  other  day  into  his  largo  desk  in  the 
h,  what  shall  I  do?" 

•  door — of  which  no  doubt  the  robber  was 
-led  from  the  parlour  to  the  head  of  the 
uni.  Cautiously  opening  this,  Alic«  glided 
'  out,  and  concealed  herself  in  the  back 
w  her  heart  beat  as  she  heard  footsteps 
ther's  study,  and   presently  saw  the  man 

carrying  the  desk,  which  she  knew  con- 
arge  sum  of    money  and  many  valuable 

B  too  strong  for  me,"  he  muttered;  "no 
>rk  at  it  now ;  better  be  off  at  once.  I  can 
to-night,  and  get  the  tools  to  open  it  in  the 

ment  the  door  clapped  after  him,  and  he 

oor  papa  will  be  ruined ! "  thought  Alice, 
through  my  fault!     TMiy  did  I  open  the 


hall-door!  And  now  if  I  could  but  find  out  the 
hiding-place !     Why  not  follow,  and  try  ?  " 

Alice's  resolution  was  quickly  taken.  Seizing  a 
warm  shawl,  she  ^Tapped  it  round  her  head  and 
shoulders,  slipped  the  latch-key  into  her  packet,  and, 
softly  closing  the  hall-door,  peered  cautiously  out 
into  the  darkness. 

Some  object  moved  near  the  gate,  and,  gliding 
do'v^'u  the  gravel  path  scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
Alice,  as  her  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  could  discern  the  figure  of  a  man  turning 
do^'n  the  narrow  road  outside.  Keeping  carefully 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  she  followed  at  a 
distance,  trembling,  yet  resolute.  , 

At  times  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  sudden  turning 
of  the  lane,  but  his  heavy  measured  tramp,  as  he 
strode  along  carrying  his  cumbersome  burden,  told 
that  he  was  still  near.  At  length  sight  and  sound 
were  lost ;  and  Alice  stood  still  to  listen  and  strain 
her  eyes  in  every  direction.  Then  going  on  a  few 
steps,  she  perceived  a  break  in  the  hedge,  and  con- 
cluding that  the  object  of  her  pursuit  must  have 
passed  through  the  gap  into  the  field  of  grass,  quickly 
followed,  and,  hurrying  on,  soon  caught  sight  agnin 
of  a  tall  figure  crossing  the  soft  pasture-ground  in 
the  moonlight;  for  the  wind  and  rain  had  cea**ed, 
and,  as  the  clouds  dispersed  the  moon  cast  fitful 
gleams  over  the  scene. 

If  the  robber  had  looked  behind  he  must  have  ob- 
served the  alight  shadowy  form  which  pursued  him,  but, 
in  his  haste,  he  did  not  take  time  to  stop  or  turn  until  the 
friendly  shelter  of  another  hedge  enabled  Alice  to  pro- 
ceed vdih  greater  safety.  It  seemed  to  her  a  long  way 
through  lanes  and  fields,  until  they  came  to  a  broken 
wall  which  led  into  the  old  burying-place  of  the  abbey. 
Crossing  this,  the  man  stopped,  and,  laying  do^^Ti  his 
load,  bent  over  a  large  flat  stone.  Alice  followed, 
and,  crouching  down  behind  some  thick  clustering 
ivy  in  a  comer  of  the  ruined  building,  watched  all  his 
movements.  Pushing  aside  tlie  stone,  with  apparently  a 
great  effort  of  strength,  he  stood  before  an  open  chasm, 
and,steppingin,  stretched  his  hands  towards  the  precious 
desk,  drew  it  witliin  reach,  and  lifting  it  in  his  arms, 
disappeared  from  view.  After  a  short  delay  he  again 
emerged  from  the  ground,  carefully  replaced  the 
stone,  and,  now  free  from  his  burden,  strode  rapidly 
.across  the  ancient  grave-yard,  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  one  by  which  he  had  come,  gained  the  public 
road,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Alice  rose  from  her  place  of  concealment,  and  set 
off  home  as  fast  as  her  trembling  limbs  would  allow. 
It  was  a  dreary,  lonesome  walk,  but  this  was  no 
time  for  gi\*ing  way  to  fanciful  fears. 

Arrived  at  the  hall-door,  Alice  felt  in  her  pocket 
for  the  latch-key,  wondering  if  Anne  had  yet  re- 
turned, or  whether  Maurice  and  Henry  would    go 
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back  and  tr}-  to  lift  the  heavy  stoue  which  covered 
the  entrance  to  the  vaults,  when  she  observed  a  man 
leaning  against  one  of  tlie  rustic  pillars  of  the  porch. 
Uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  she  stood  a 
moment  on  the  steps,  untQ  a  well-known  voice 
spoke. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Alice  ;  you  out  at  this 
time  of  night  alone  ?  I  Vc  been  knocking  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  can*t  get  any  answer ;  the  whole 
household  must  be  very  sound  asleep." 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  glad  I  am  you  have  come !  **  she 
cried,  seizing  his  arm  and  trying  to  turn  him  round 
in  her  excitement  "  Let  us  go  back  to  the  abbey, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  on  the  way." 

"No,  no,  child,  you  must  not  stay  out  longer. 
Come  in,  and  I  '11  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say." 

Alice  opened  the  door.  The  house  looked  dreary 
and  deserted ;  the  fire  in  the  parlour  had  burned  low. 
She  sank  on  a  chair,  weak  and  trembling,  but 
managed  to  tell  her  tale  with  tolerable  coherence, 
and  ended  by  entreating  her  father  to  set  off  at  once 
and  try  to  recover  his  stolen  property. 

"  I  know  the  spot  well,"  he  replied.  "  I  had  that 
large  stone  placed  there  myself  several  years  ago,  on 
purpose  to  prevent  curious  people  going  into  the 
abbey  vaults,  and  exploring  those  dangerous  under- 
ground passages.  I  shall  take  John  with  me,  as  it  is 
very  hea^y  to  move.  I  dare  say  he  lias  put  up  the 
horse  by  this  time.  You  were  a  brave  girl  to  follow 
the  robber,  but  you  'd  better  lie  down  and  rest  now. 
Where  are  Maurice  and  Uenry?  I  suppose  the  other 
children  are  in  bed  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  papa !  they  all  went  to  the  old  castle  this 
afternoon,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  since.  I  told 
you  how  Anno  set  off  to  look  for  them ;  that  was  the 
reason  I  was  alone  in  the  house.  I  dare  say  they  're 
spending  the  evening  at  the  Browns',  and  she 's  wait- 
ing to  bring  them  home." 

"Evening!  my  dear,  this  is  night!  they  would 
never  stay  so  late  at  the  Browns* ! " 

"  Well,  papa,  perhaps  they  came  back  while  I  was 
away,  and  could  not  get  in.  I  'm  sure  they  're  safe, 
at  all  events.     Do  go  at  once  about  the  desk." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Mills  had  left  the  house  Anne 
returned  alone. 

She  had  searched  the  old  castle  xv-ithout  success, 
tlien  proceeding  to  the  village,  met  a  man,  who,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiries,  said  he  saw  some  children 
such  as  she  described  go  towards  the  wood  several 
hours  ago. 

Anne  followed  in  the  direction  indicated,  and, 
having  walked  a  good  way  without  obtaining  any 
tidings,  thought  it  better  to  go  home  and  see  if  tliey 
had  arrived  while  she  was  out,  particularly  as  Miss 
Alice  might  be  frightened  at  being  left  so  long  alone. 

"  Did  you  ask  at  Mr.  Brown's,  Anne  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  miss,  the  very  first  place  I  went ;  they 
had  not  been  there  at  all." 

Notldng  further  could  be  done  till  her  father's  re- 


turn, and  poor  Alice  spent  the  time  in  an  agony  of  •x^ 
pense  and  anxiety.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Milla,  with  Julii'V 
assistance,  pushed  aside  the  large  flat  stone,  and  ei- 
tered  the  vaults.  He  descended  some  broken  stqk^ 
John  holding  a  lantern,  and,  after  a  conaiderabit 
amount  of  searching,  diBOOvered  his  wiitiiig-de4 
hidden  in  a  remote  comer. 

As  they  lifted  it,  and  examined  the  lock,  whick 
still  remained  secure,  strange  aoimds  were  heavi  k 
the  distance.  Could  it  be  the  wind  moaning  tkn^k 
the  drear}'^  underground  passages  ?  No  ;  it  wusoidr 
human  voices  crying  for  help.  Then  came  kalj 
footsteps  rushing  in  the  direction  of  the  light  Jik 
held  up  the  lantern^  and  Mr.  Mills  recognMad  Ui  I 
children. 

"  Saved  I  saved  ! "  cried  Katie,  as  die  ch^g 
to  her  father,  and  placed  little  Tessa  in  lu  mm, 
while  the  boys  followed,  exclaiming, "  Oh  !  psp^ksff 
did  you  guess  we  were  here  ?  ** 

"  Indeed  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it* 

"  It  was  God  that  sent  him,"  said  tiw  Ml. 
"  Tessa  knew  He  would  not  leave  ns  to  die  fate 
dreadful  dark  dungeons."  S.  T.  A.  & 
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108.  What  prophet  refers  to  the  inddent  oi  MM 
struggle  with  the  angel  at  Penuel  ? 

109.  What  custom  is  referred  to  in  tfau 
"Having  his  Father's  name  written  in 
heads"? 

110.  Mention  some  passage  in  the  BookofMbh 
which  the  Eastern  custom  of  keeping  lii^tilflliV 
both  day  and  night  is  referred  to. 

111.  What  Roman  centarion  was  hM  ii  Ij^ 
repute  among  the  Jews  ? 

112.  In  whose  reign  was  the 
extended  ? 

113.  Where  was  the  chief  place  of  wonhip 
the  Samaritans? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE 

97.  Bosor  is  supposed  to  be  a  second  hhbb^ 
Chaldaic  form  of  the  Syrian  word  Beor  (2  Pstftjft 

98.  To  an  ancient  method  of  eTiiiwrin 
or  disapproval  of  the  actions  id  a  leader  er 
authority — a  white  stone  being  pat  into  M 
for  the  purpose,  meaning  acquittal  or 
black   stone  signifying  oondemnalioii. 
giving  of  the  white  stone  deckued  fall  and 
justification  (Rev.  ii.  17). 

99.  To  the  custom  at  fnnenls  of  collecihyfc 
tears  of  the  mourners  in  small  bottles,  which  bitti* 
were  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the  departed  to  ihffV 
the  respect  in  which  they  were  held  (Pis.  hrL  8). 

100.  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  afovrtiM 
were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  tlinv 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  ScriptueSk  migbt  b(* 
hope  "  (Rom.  xv.  4). 
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The  building 


HrMpital— p.  323. 

NEYARD. 


LABOURERS    IN    THE 

HOSPITALa 

SQUISHED  writer  has  said  that  i  the  Jewish  people  viu  placed  in  charge  of  their 
MctioDfl  of  healing  are  closely  con-  priests  ;  and  in  the  idolatrous  systems  of  Egypt 
the  world  over,  with  sentiments  of  and  Greece  the  functions  of  priest  and  physician 
We  know  how  much  the  health  of  |  were  also  combined. 
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But  in  the  cities  of  Pagan  antiquity  there  were 
no  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  disease.  These  ap- 
peared in  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325, 
though  the  first  great  institution  of  the  kind 
was  not  founded  till  A.D.  370,  when  the  emperor 
Valcns  opened  it  at  Csesarea.  From  that  time  in- 
firmaries were  built  as  adjuncts  to  abbey-churches 
or  cathedrals,  and  religious  commiinities  took 
them  under  their  especial  care. 

One  of  the  oldest  hospital  foundations  in  Eng- 
land is  that  of  St  Bartholomew,  Smithfield.  It 
was  at  first  connected  with  the  church  and  priory 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Habere,  a  minstrel 
in  the  court  of  Henry  IL  Rahere  started  in 
life  a  mere  gay,  popular  young  man,  courting 
the  favour  of  the  groat ;  but  he  soon  found  the 
vanity  of  mere  worldliness.  His  heart  longed 
for  better  things.  He  went  abroad  in  search 
of  comfort  and  instruction,  and  there  he  fell 
sick.  On  his  bed  of  ^min  he  vowed  that  if  he 
might  return  home  he  "would  make  an  hospital 
in  recreation  of  poor  men."  His  prayer  was 
granted :  he  imagined  that  he  had  a  vision  of 
St  Bartholomew,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the 
exact  locality  of  the  future  hospital  The  his- 
torians say  that  before  his  time,  the  place 
"  pretended  to  no  hope  of  goodness,"  but  "was  a 
marsh  dungy  and  fenny,  with  water  at  most  times 
abounding,"  while  the  dryer  part  was  occupied 
by  a  public  gallows.  Raliere  laboured  at  his 
building  with  his  own  hands,  donning  the  fooPs 
motley  to  attract  children  and  the  common  people, 
winning  them  by  his  wit  and  his  songs  to  bring 
him  stones  and  to  share  his  toil  But  he  did  not 
neglect  graver  appeals  in  the  churches,  and  house- 
to-house  begging  among  his  neighbours.  When 
all  was  complete  he  was  himself  tlie  first  head, 
an  office  he  filled  for  twenty  years,  until  his 
(leatL  After  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  re-found^  .  It  then  contained 
100  beds,  and  employed  one  ph}^ician  and  three 
surgeons — a  sphere  of  usefulness  very  limited  as 
compared  with  that  which  it  now  occupies.  On 
its  list  of  physicians  stands  the  name  of  William 
Ilarvey,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

Another  ancient  hospital,  that  of  St.  Thomas, 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  a  prior 
of  the  forgotten  abbey  of  Bennondsey.  It  was 
also  given  up  at  the  time  of  the  lUsformation,  but 
was  purchased  from  Edward  VI.  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  and  c^irried  on  as  a  hospital  on 
a  much  enlarged  scale.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1693; 
but  those  premises  being  required  by  a  railway 
company  in  18G2,  the  present  spacious  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

A  third  richly-endowed  hospital  is  tliat  of 
''Guy's,"  which  is,   however,   of   comparatively 


modem  origin.  It«  founder  was  one  Tkiim 
Guy,  the  son  of  a  lighterman.  He  started  in 
business  as  a  bookseller,  on  the  small  capital  d 
£200.  He  made  his  large  fortune,  we  regret  to 
say,  not  in  the  regular  course  of  diligent  indiutiy, 
but  by  successful  speculations  in  South  Sea  Stock, 
that  terrible  bubble  which  ruined  far  more  tbu 
it  enriched.  He  had  been  long  a  liberal  patna 
of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  but  in  1721,  when  h 
was  76  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  bidld  a  In- 
pital  of  his  own.  The  erection  cost  him  neazi^ 
£19,000,  and  by  his  will  he  endowed  it  litk 
upwards  of  £219,000. 

The  insane  are  a  class  of  sufferers  bytben* 
selves ;  many  of  them,  doubtless,  receiyed  tk 
charity  of  the  ancient  religious  houses,  sinoi 
mentaJ  weakness  is  often  accompanied  by  bodOjr 
infirmity.  But  it  is  not  alwa3rs  so,  and  iti 
terrible  to  think  on  the  fate  of  many  of  te 
unfortunates  in  the  middle  ages.  The  int 
asylum  for  their  especial  benefit  was  opevd 
at  Granada,  in  Spain ;  and  in  England,  in  tki 
reign  of  Henry  YUI.,  Bethlehem  Hospital  w 
incorporated.  It  was  then  situated  in  3(o(f> 
fields,  better  known  to  modern  ears  as  T» 
bury.  One  scarcely  knows  whether  the  poff 
lunatics  were  at  first  benefited  by  this  exteuaoi 
of  public  charity  to  their  misery.  Their  keqw 
were  allowed  to  show  them  to  visitors,  and  it  i 
said  they  were  even  excited  to  rage  to  make  til 
exhibition  more  interesting !  Henry  MackeaM^ 
the  novelist,  tells  us  that  the  clanking  d  tkV; 
chains,  the  wildness  of  their  cries,  and  the  i 
precations  which  some  of  them  uttered,  fomieii 
scene  inexpressibly  shocking. 

Dr.  ConoUy,  too,  gives  us  a  vivid  pictiwil 
the  lunatic  asylimis  of  those  days. 

These  horrors  were  not  permitted  out  of  i 
humanity ;  they  were  deemed  necessary.  Bj 
was  not  until  1792  that  M.  Pinel,  of  thj 
Bicutre,  near  Paris,  commenced  to  try  a  nuH'j 
treatment.  Not  long  afterwards,  in  flngMj 
William  Tuke,  a  Quaker,  had  his  attwiti*] 
directed  to  the. same  subject  by  the 
death,  in  a  madhouse,  of  a  member  of  the 
community.  That  lady's  death  broug^  t 
sing  to  her  fellow-sufferers.  Throagh  ijfcj 
York  Retreat  was  establiahed,  when;: 
Tuke  gradually  carried  oat  his  meHuAM^] 
pathetic  treatment  and  moral  restraint^iMij^] 
fied  them  by  their  success.  Bat  it  was  aofti 
1838  that  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Lincoh 
plainly  asserted  that  "  in  a  proiierly- 
building,  with  a  suflicient  number  of 
restraint  is  never  necessary,  never  justifiably ' 
always  injurious  in  all  cases  of  lunacy  what***] 

In  the  following  year  Dr.  Conolly  entflrtd^ 
his   charge  at   Hanwell   Lunatic  Aayhnn. 
found   there  800  patients,  out  of  whid  J 
than  forty  were  constantly  in  coercion  c^**^] 
say  nothing  of  others  in  st 
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leg-locks,   whilst  sufferers    from    epilepsy    were 
nightly  tied  by  their  wrists  to  their  bedsteads  ! 

Dr.  Conolly  at  starting  determined  to  abolish  all 
restraints  for  ever.  The  lunatics  now  attend  di- 
vine worship,  are  provided  \i'ith  suitable  employ- 
ments, with  boob},  music,  and  flowers.  Enter- 
tainments are  got  up  for  their  amusement,  in 
which  many  of  them  are  able  to  take  a  rational 
part  Cure  becomes  possible  in  many  cases,  and 
for  those  who  can  never  be  cured,  life  is  made 
endurable. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  other  conditions  of  human  infirmity.  The 
blind  have  been  taught  to  work,  and  provided 
with  books  with  raised  characters,  which  can  be 
read  by  touch.  Much  has  been  done  for  bringing 
the  d^  and  dumb  within  the  pleasant  circle  of 
human  intercourse.  Even  the  poor  idiots  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Their  case  was  truly  piti- 
able. For  them  there  were  none  of  those  lucid 
intervals  which  lighten  much  madness,  no  such 
memory  of  an  equal  past  as  that  which  in  the 
presence  of  a  lunatic  touches  a  sane  man's  pity 
with  sympathy  and  awe.  Bom  on  a  level  with 
the  brutes  as  to  reason,  and  below  them  as  to 
energy  and  purpose,  they  often  lived  much  like 
them,  sometimes  petted  and  pampered,  generally 
badgered  and  hunted.  Large  asylums  for  their 
succour  were  opened,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  chief 
English  asylums  are  at  Earlswood  and  at  Cater- 
ta,  and  in  addition  to  destitute  idiots,  paying 
patients  are  received.  For  wealthy  families 
sometimes  have  such  an  afflicted  member;  and  in 
^0  private  house,  however  affluent  or  loving,  can 
he  obtain  such  advantages  as  he  may  have  among 
^^e  specially  prepared  attendance  and  experience  I 
of  institutions  which  only  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  his  infirmity.  There  is  hoi)e  even  in  many 
of  the  darkest  cases.  M.  Bost,  founder  of  the 
^ylumat  La  Force,*  says,  "I  will  not  gainsay 
^t  some,  nay,  perhaps  many,  idiots,  seem  to  be 
^mpletely  destitute  of  intellect.  But  does  man's 
Cental  life  consist  solely  in  his  intellect  ]  Has 
^ot  the  heart  also  its  intellect  ?  We  have  ob- 
^iiied  certainty  that  the  idiot  is  conscious  of  his 
existence  as  a  being,  and  that  he  perceives  him- 
^  in  relation  to  the  world  which  surrounds  him 
•  •  .  Who  can  tell  whether  he  is  not  con- 
^ous  of  his  inferior  condition  when  compared 
^th  his  fellow  beings,  and  whether  he  does  not 
leelthathe  is  misunderstood  by  his  friends." 

The  last  half- century  has  indeed  witnessed 
^^y  elaborations  of  the  hospital  idea.  It  was 
^n  that  there  was  much  sufiering  which  could 
^  be  relieved  by  the  resources  of  the  larger 
hospitals  if  they  were  to  carry  on  the  general 
^^^  for  which  they  were  founded.  For  instance, 
^^^  of  consumption  and  cancer  lingered  too  long 

*  See  The  Quiver,  p.  188. 


and  needed  special  treatment  Hence  arose  the 
hospitals  for  consumption  and  for  cancer.  Sanitary 
science  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  isolating  epi- 
demics, and  hospitals  for  fever  and  small-pox 
came  into  existence.  Kind  hearts  pitied  little 
children  pining  in  the  long  sick  wards,  with  no 
playthings  and  no  playfellows,  or  kept  at  home, 
tossing  on  sick  beds  in  mean  dark  rooms,  because 
their  poor  mothers  could  not  bear  to  send  their 
darlings  away  to  the  great  hospital  with  its  crowd 
of  strange  indifierent  faces.  And  so  the  homely 
"  Children's  Hospitals  "  originated,  whei-e  toys,  and 
laughter,  and  pleasant  gardens,  and  good  cheer, 
back  up  the  doctor's  potion;  where  happy  chil- 
dren in  the  homes  of  our  own  readers  have  given 
their  ofieriugs  to  keep  a  cot  for  some  iK)or  little 
sufferer,  and  where  bereaved  parents  find  a  tender 
consolation  in  writing  a  lost  darling's  name  over  a 
tiny  sick  bed. 

Only  in  1850  was  one  very  pathetic  class  of 
sufiercrs  remembered  and  provided  for.  All  the 
long  years  before  a  dismal  procession  had  left  the 
other  hospitiils,  not  cured,  but  incurable,  hence- 
forth to  languish  in  hoj^lessness  till  death  should 
release  them.  For  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  an  Indepen- 
dent minister,  who  had  already  remembered  the 
orphan  and  the  idiot,  was  reserved  the  glory  of 
this  new  idea  of  love.  The  work  began  humbly 
with  half  a  dozen  patients  in  a  little  house  in  the 
village  of  Carshalton  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
it  removed  to  much  larger  premises  at  Putney, 
where  it  has  now  reached  noble  proiwrtions,  as 
has  its  sister  institution  at  Claphani.  There  must 
be  always  a  plaintive  shfulow  over  such  establish- 
ments— those  who  enter  them  leave  earthly  hope 
behind.  Visitors  have  constantly  remarked  a 
singular  ** waiting"  look  on  the  faces  of  the  in- 
curable patients.  They  are  waiting  for  death. 
Strange  and  terrible  cases  of  suffering  are  to  be 
found  among  them :  agonies  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  even  alleviated  in  the  impoverished  or 
desolated  homes  from  which  the  "  cases  "  usually 
come.  These  institutions  furnish  them  with  every 
appliance  which  science  or  skill  has  discovered. 
They  find  devoted  attendance,  and  meet  S3mii)a- 
thetic  society.  The  officials  of  these  hospitals  are 
always  glad  to  receive  visitors  during  the  after- 
noon hours.  They  say  that  such  visits  cheer  the 
l)atients  and  keep  themselves  up  to  their  worL 
There  are  often  hundreds  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, when  less  than  a  score  can  be  elected.  Be- 
side the  residents  within,  these  institutions  have 
out-door  pensioners.  In  some  cases  of  helpless 
and  hoi>eless  illness,  comparatively  little  attend- 
ance is  needed,  or  there  may  be  willing  friends 
to  provide  it ;  there  is  a  fund  for  granting  annuities 
of  £20  a  year  to  such  cases  as  these. 

Quite  recently  there  has  been  a  further  develop- 
ment of  Andrew  Reed's  idea,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  small  hospital  for  incimible  children.  The 
name  sounds  sad  enough,  indicating,  as  it  does,  a 
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life  without  health  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
But  the  hospital  itself  is  not  sad.  It  stands  on 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  its  windows  overlooking 
the  sunny  river  with  steamers  and  barges  passing 
to  and  fro. 

Another  provision  has  been  made  of  late  years 
for  those  who  leave  the  hospitals  joyfully,  thank- 
ful for  returning  health  and  strength.  It  was 
seen  that  many  maladies  required  a  longer  si^eYL 
of  care  and  rest  than  the  hospitals  could  give,  or 
the  convalescent  afford  in  their  own  homes.  There- 
fore, about  forty  years  ago,  houses  were  opened  to 
receive  convalescents  and  other  poor  people  in 
delicate  and  failing  health,  which  mere  rest  and 
regimen  might  restore.  Among  the  active  workers 
in  this  thoughtful  mercy  may  be  mentioned  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  the  wife  of  the  distinguished  states- 
man, and  Miss  Catherine  Marsh,  well  known 
through  her  "Life  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars." 

Many  other  small  hospitals  have  also  been 
opened,  claiming  for  themselves  no  specialty,  but 
only  puri>osing  to  meet  the  growth  of  great  cities. 
Several  small  hospitals  are  doubtless  better  than 
one  huge  one,  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  their 
organisation  is  less  unwieldy,  it  is  well  known 
that  where  large  numbers  of  sick  folk  congregate, 
certain  special  diseases  such  as  erysipelas  and  gan- 
grene are  sure  to  break  out,  and  complicate  the 
original  maladies.  Accidents,  too,  will  occur  every- 
where, and  in  that  case  better  is  a  small  hospital 
at  hand  than  a  large  one  five  miles  off.  One  of 
these  establishments,  a  very  unpretending  institu- 
tion, called  the  "  Great  Northern  Hospital,"  and 
situate  in  the  Caledonian  Road,  has  one  feature 
which  deserves  some  attention.  Besides  the  relief 
which  it  gives  gratuitously,  it  receives  patients  who 
pay.  They  pay  according  to  their  means,  for  nothing 
below  a  guinea  a  week  covers  the  average  cost  of  a 
patient,  nor  could  a  guinea  a  week  in  a  private  house 
procure  such  medicine  and  nursing  as  the  hospital 
affords  for  that  sum.  Those  who  pay  can  generally 
have  a  room  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  with  only 
one  or  two  companions,  and  all  the  wards  are 
small,  only  two  containing  as  many  as  eleven 
beds.  This  hospital,  like  most  of  the  more  modem 
ones,  has  no  endowment,  but  depends  entirely  on 
subscriptions,  and  is  often  crippled  for  funds. 

It  LB  quite  true  that  "  there  is  no  place  like 
home,"  and  happy  familiar  associations  cannot 
be  supplied  even  by  skilled  nursing  and  mag- 
nificent sanitary  arrangements,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  from  well-ordered  houses,  presided 
over  by  watchful  love,  patients  will  never  go  to 
hospitals,  however  attractive  or  effectiva  But 
there  are  many  people  who,  though  not  poor, 
have  no  homes  which  suffice  for  sickness,  no  love 
adequate  for  its  demands.  We  have  only  to  think 
of  lonely  unmarried  folk,  of  "  adult  orphans  "  of 
both  sexes,  of  lads  in  business  or  at  studies  far 
from  their  own  homes,  to  realise  how  true  this 
is.     We  suspect  that  many  City  chambers  and 


many  suburban  lodgings  could  tell  tides  d 
tary  sick  beds  which,  as  the  poet  says, 

*'Make 
The  hearta  that  muse  upon  them  bum  and  aidii 

One  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  ben 
an  organised  body  of  women  nurses  ir» 
Theodore  Fliedner,  bom  at  Frankfoftc 
Maine  in  the  year  1800.  He  was  a  poor 
ter's  son,  and  his  father  died  before  lus  d 
were  grown  up,  leaving  them  no  monq 
many  friends  who  had  esteemed  his  du 
and  worth  The  youth  was  brought  up 
school  of  poverty,  that  coatly  education 
Grod  reserves  for  his  aptest  children.  Thoi 
frugal  Germany  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
University  education,  he  had  to  practise  th 
rigid  economy.  Did  he  have  occasion  to  n 
journey  of  a  hundred  miles,  it  must  be  d< 
foot,  with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket  Wl 
was  twenty-two  he  had  a  parsonage  of  hii 
but  he  did  not  avowedly  engage  in  philant 
work  till  eleven  years  later,  when  he  opened  i 
home  for  dischaiged  female  convicts.  To  1 
soon  added  a  school  He  and  his  wife  wen 
by  a  young  woman  named  Gertrude  Rei( 
and  when  he  finally  opened  a  hospital,  ai 
ginated  the  idea  of  the  order  of  Deaoo 
Grertrude  became  the  first  member  of  that  o 

The  Deaconesses  are  trained  in  the  care 
young  and  of  the  sick  They  wear  a  suitable  i 
uniform,  and  the  discipline  enforced  is  both 
and  strict  This  is  a  picture  of  life  at  Kaisei 
as  given  by  an  Englishwoman,  who  af terwai 
came  distinguished  in  her  honourable  and 
womanly  calling : — "  Up  at  five,  dress,  mak 
sweep  room,  and  read  till  6.15,  break&i 
prayers,  go  to  hospital  at  7,  give  childre 
liver  oil  and  other  medicines,  then  begi 
washing  and  dressing  till  8.30,  children' 
cheon,  then  there  are  several  who  must  I 
mending  to  be  done,  &c;  10  to  11,  English 
11,  children's  dinner,  and,  after  it  is  ove 
faces  and  hands  washed,  our  own  dinner  < 
then  I  take  the  children  a  walk  till  2,  dii 
coffee,  (fee.  ;  3.30  to  4,  the  *  still  stunde** 
church  ;  4,  medicines  given  ;  5,  imdressii 
washing  of  children  for  bed;  7,  supper 
evenings  I  liave  the  charge  of  the  hotsft 
9.30."  All  the  housework  is  done  by  th 
conesses  ;  the  same  lady  tells  of  '^  deaning 
and  stoves,  sweeping  floors,  and  other  ron^ 

In  the  year  1851,  when  all  Europe  was  li 
holiday  in  honour  of  the  great  Crystal  K 
l)eace,  there  went  to  Kaiserworth  one  whoi 
tory  and  example  were  destined  to  give  Iki 
of  nursing  the  dignity  of  a  profession  and  A 
of  a  self-devotion.  Florence  NightingiJg  * 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  English  coontiy  god 
Born  and  reared  in  affluence  and 


*  Still  stunde^t^  quiet  time  te  pngnK 
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i  always  tnrned  to  the  suffering  and  the 

She  had  been  ahnoner,  teacher,  and  uni- 

iend  in  the  cottages  round  her  father's 

Daring  some  Continental  joumeyings 

caught  a  glimpse  of  Kaiserworth,  and 
It  year  of  1851  she  returned  and  spent 
»nth8  within  its  walls,  working  amongst 
»8,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  its  rules 
lations. 

er   return   from  Germany  she   took  up 
le  in  a  home  for  sick  governesses  in  Lon- 

was  falling  into  decay,  and  she  resolved 
Gtblish  it  In  the  height  of  the  London 
she  was  seldom  seen  outside  the  walls  of 
mtion,  and  the  few  friends  whom  she  ad- 
diund  her  in  the  midst  of  nurses,  letters, 
tons,  accounts,  and  interruptions.''  But 
ing  institution  was  saved."  It  was  while 
from  these  labours  that  Lady  Maria 
waited  on  her,  to  seek  her  guidance  for  a 
lurses  whom  it  was  proposed  to  send  out 
imea,  whence  tidings  of  the  sufferings  of 
era,  engaged  in  the  fight  between  Turkey 
da,  had  just  stirred  all  British  hearts. 
Idmay  Park  and  various  other  localities 
\  now  institutions  where  devoted  women 
ed  after  the  fashion  of  the  German  Dea- 
Kaiserworth  itself  continues  to  flourish. 
Pastor  Fliedner  died  in  1864.  At  his 
8  establishments  were  of  the  estimated 


value  of  nearly  £77,0()0,  mostly  gathered  for  the 
service  of  God  by  his  personal  solicitation.  He 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  energetic  men 
who  live  only  to  labour.  He  never  clotted ;  he 
read  his  letters  while  at  meals,  and  answered  them 
while  driving ;  he  loved  music  and  biography,  but 
had  a  special  hatred  for  historical  fiction,  which 
he  considered  "lies."  He  was  rigidly  punctual; 
and  it  is  a  characteristic  touch  that  he  always 
tried  his  pens  by  writing  the  Geiman  wo?d 
"hurtig"  ("quick"). 

And  still  the  tide  of  loving  service  roUs  on, 
widening  with  wider  knowledge,  deepening  with 
deeper  insight  The  old  adage  that  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure"  is  now  beginning  to  be 
realised.  Physicians  are  turning  their  thoughts  to 
the  preservation  of  health  as  well  as  to  the  cure 
of  disease.  Diet,  dress,  habits,  and  comfort,  are 
becoming  objects  of  consideration  for  the  healthy 
as  well  as  for  the  sick.  And  when  we  see  that 
the  idea  of  doing  God's  will  and  working  for  our 
fellow-creatures  has  lifted  nursing  from  the  task- 
work of  the  menial,  the  indifferent,  and  the  in- 
capable, to  be  the  dignified  life-service  of  educated, 
skilled,  and  devoted  women,  we  can  understand 
how  the  same  comprehending  spirit  poured  into 
other  functions  of  life  will,  in  time,  make  "  all 
drudgery  divine,"  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  the 
prosaic  kitchens,  laundries,  and  nurseries,  of  our 
ordinary  homes. 


SEEKING    FOR    CHRIST. 


ej  saw  the  star  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy."— Matt,  ii  10. 

ITHDRAWN  awhile,  their  wealth  of  faith 
to  try. 
And  send  them  suppliants  to  the  jealous 
king, 
star  gleamed  radiant  in  the  sky, 
ew  them  onwards  glad  and  wondering. 
f  of  love,  which  still  doth  bring 
o*er  our  path  the  wished-for  goal  to  hide  ! 
lot  doubt  from  out  the  gloom  doth  Bpring  ; 
ly  ones  hold  on,  whatever  betide, 
her  own  true  sons  wisdom  is  justified. 


"And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judsea :  for  thus 
it  is  i^Titten  by  the  prophet"— Matt,  ii  5. 

Knowledge  puffs  up,  but  meek  love  edifies  : 

TfuU  sitteth  upright,  this  is  wont  to  kneel : 
Knowledge  rests  passive  with  cold  piercing  eyes ; 

Love,  fervent-hearted,  clothes  herself  with  zeal ; 
The  Scribes  with  calm  indifference  reveal 

Where  Christ  shauld  be,  the  wise  men  onward  go; 
The  face  to  scan,  the  royal  presence  feel  : 

Those  conned   the  written  word   without   heart* 
glow. 

These  grasped  the  living  word,  and  followed  on  to 
know.  ¥,  H.  DiNNis,  M.A. 
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NOTES    ON    THE   ILLUSTRATIONS   USED   IN   THE  TEACHING  OF  OUR   LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


5L0KE.  CJOAT.  The  dh^ction  given  in 
St  Matthew  V.  40,  "If  any  man  will  sue 
thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  tliy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  clokc  also,**  being 
only  an  instance  in  illustration  of  the 
vrhich  our  Lord  was  enforcing,  must  be  con- 
Dng  with  the  other  similar  instances  with 
a  connected  in  the  passage  which  contains 


it.  Our  Lord  is  supposing  possible  instances  in 
which  injury  may  be  inflicted  upon  a  Christian,  and 
teaches  that  he  nmst  not  in  such  cases  yield  to  the 
natural  impulse  to  avenge  himself  ;  he  is  expected  to 
act  upon  higher  principles.  Even  forgiveness  will 
not  of  itself  satisfy  all  that  is  required  of  him  ;  he 
must  be  willing  to  go  beyond  that,  and  return  good 
to  the  person  who  has  done  him  eviL 
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It  is  of  course  impoesiblc  that  our  Lord  should 
have  intended  the  precepts  contained  in  these  verses 
to  be  literally  obeyed  under  all  circumstances,  for  in 
that  case  He  would  have  been  opening  the  door  to 
all  kinds  of  fraud  and  injustice  ;  and,  indeed,  His 
own  example  (^t  John  xviiL  22,  which  is  the  best 
commentary  on  v.  39)  proves  that  this  was  not 
intended,  inasmuch  as  when  struck  by  an  officer  in 
the  presence  of  Caiaphas,  He  did  not  invite  another 
blow,  hut  gently  remonstrated  witli  the  soldier. 

The  instances  supposed  by  our  Lord  in  the  passage 
we  are  considering  are,  tliereforc,  to  be  taken  as 
extreme  cases  in  which  the  Cliristian  will  have 
opportunity  of  exercising  the  Christian  virtues  of 
patience,  Iiumility,  forgiveness,  and  generosity  ;  and 
are  to  be  taken  also  as  teaching  the  Christian  that 
even  in  extreme  cases  the  obligation  to  these  virtues 
is  not  removed  ;  that  even  when  he  is  grossly  insulted 
he  must  Ikj  meek,  even  when  deeply  injured  he  must 
forgive,  and  even  when  a  person  is  exacting  he  must 
be  generous,  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  depriving 
himself  of  wliat  he  might  consider  almost  a  ne- 
cessity. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remcmbere<l 
that  these  exhortations  bv  our  Lord  liave  reference 

V 

only  to  tlie  pricatc  intercourse  ©f  Christians.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  that  there  should 
be  laws  to  which  the  members  of  any  society  should 
be  subject,  and  the  \'iolati(9n  of  wldch  should  be 
visited  witli  ])unishment  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  But,  if  in  their  private  intercourse 
Christians  were  careful  to  carrj'  out  the  principle 
enforced  by  our  Lord,  and  to  be  mutually  forbearing 
and  forgiving,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  so  often  to  the  i)ublic  courts  of  justice. 

The  fact  is,  pride  is  the  root  of  most  of  our  acts  of 
vengeance.  We  cannot  bear  to  be  slighted,  or  to 
have  what  we  consider  our  rights  disregarded,  and  so 
we  fret  and  brood  over  a  small  injury  till  it  seems  a 
grea^one,  calling  for  some  act  of  retribution.  If  our 
Lord's  maxims  are  ever  in  any  sense  to  be  applied  to 
the  practice  of  our  lives,  we  must  seek  above  all 
things  to  })e  humble.  This  will  be  the  first  step 
towards  treating  others  who  have  offended  us  as  we 
should  wish  to  be  treated  by  those  whom  we  may 
from  time  to  time  offend. 

Closet.  1.  In  the  directions  concerning  private 
prayer  given  by  our  Lord  in  »St  Matt  vi.  5 — 15,  the 
(christian  is  directed,  when  he  desires  to  pray,  to 
enter  into  his  closet — that  is,  literally,  his  own  private 
room,  but  including  also  any  place  of  retirement. 

In  the  preceding  verses  He  had  been  warning  His 
hearers  not  to  follow,  in  their  religious  acta,  the 
example  of  those  who,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
reputation  for  holiness,  called  men  to  witness  their 
good  deeds.  Such  men  were  hypocrites  (that  is, 
literally,  actors  assuming  a  character  which  did  not 
really  belong  to  them),  and  would  have  no  reward 
from  God.  The  Christian  s  acts  of  charity  must  Ikj 
done  with  a  view  to  the  approval  of  God  only,  and 
then  they  may  expect  reward  from  Him. 


The  same  principle  is  then  applied  ta  pnfK 
Great  as  is  the  power  of  prayer,  it  may  lose  ill  iti 
blessing  if  it  is  offered  in  a  wrong  spirit  "  Eite 
into  thy  closet,"  that  is,  withdraw  from  an^ 
observation,  find  some  place  where  there  ¥31  he 
notliing  to  prevent  you  fixing  your  thon^ts  ob  Gti 
alone,  there  pour  out  your  wants  and  desires  to  jd« 
Father,  and  your  prayer  will  be  accepted  \fj  Hm 
who  sees  in  secret,  and  who  T^iU  give  yea  ym 
reward  "  openly.**  It  is  evident  that  the  priic^ie 
of  this  exhortation  nuty  be  applied  to  public  aiinl 
as  to  private  prayer.  When  we  worship  God  ii  tk 
congregation  we  are  tempted  sometimes  to  act  will 
a  desire  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  those  ib 
join  with  us  in  worship.  We  must  be  vexy  ¥ikUd 
against  this  temptation;  we  must  try  even  in  pilb 
to  pray  to  Grod  in  secret ;  that  is  to  say,  we  Hit 
shut  out  of  our  hearts  aU  thought  of  the  opbiM  i 
our  fellow  worshippers,  we  must  fix  our  thomb 
only  upon  Him. 

And  it  is  promised  that  the  reward  (or  tsireiif 
express  it,  the  answer)  of  such  prayer  shall  be  p^ 
"openly"  by  God.  This  promise  has,  pefiaii^t 
double  reference — firstly,  to  the  present  life,  in  vtt 
God's  dealings  with  individuals,  both  spirituiDjfl' 
temporally,  give  frequent  proof  in  the  fue  of  tb 
world  that  they  have  been  li\ing  in  close  commiiiMi 
with  Him  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  end  of  sU,  «te 
many  who  are  now,  unknown  to  their  fellow  M^ 
living  a  life  of  constant  prayer,  shall  be  acknowledpi 
before  all  the  world  as  the  true  children  of  tkk 
Father  in  Heaven. 

2.  In  St  Luke  xii.  1,  our  Lord  is  warning  Hbdf" 
ciples  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  aadi 
the  two  following  verses  he  gives  reasons  whyti^ 
receive  this  warning  with  careful  attention,  "farti* 
is  notldng  covered  that  shall  not  be  rereakd..* 
and  that  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  dfl^ 
shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops.'* 

The  connection  in  which  these  words  appear  iiAii 
passage  shows  them  to  have  an  application  difiM^ 
from  that  of  similar  words  in  St  Matt  z.  26,  aiift 
Mark  iv.  22.  The  passage  in  St  Luke's  Goepd  wM* 
is  parallel  to  them  and  of  similar  meaning  is  vol  H 
where  our  Lord  is  referring  to  the  subsequent  ape*'* 
the  Crospel  teaching  through  the  world.  Batiatii 
passage  quoted  above  He  seems  to  be  rather  [lUuAl 
the  disciples  further  forward  to  the  day  wta* 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known ;  it  i*!^ 
sible.  He  would  remind  them,  to  conceal  our 
here,  and  to  get  credit  for  greater  holiness  ^^■■^l 
have  anv  real  claim  to,  but  there  we  shall  be  J«^F 
not  simply  for  our  actions  but  for  the  motiwi  •• 
wliich  they  were  done;  therefore  we  nnialsB»*| 
Imve  our  motives  pure,  that  when  what  is  novi 
shall  be  revealed  we  may  not  be  ashamed. 

Cloth.  In  St  Matthew  ix.  16, 17,  our  Lprf*j* 
use  of  two  short  parables  (as  one  of  them  ii  •■* 
by  St  Luke  in  his  parallel  passage*  ch.  t.  36)^  ^ 
of  these  parables  has  been  considered  in  a: 
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3,  under  Bottles).  The  other  is  contained 
'  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  nnto 
rmenty  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up 
in  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.** 
aching  of  these  two  parables  is  much  the 
CMToed  by  different  illustrations  to  suit  dif- 
mea  of  hearers.  In  that  one  the  Jewish 
ith  its  multitude  of  ceremonies,  was  repre- 
old  leathern  bottles,  which  were  not  capable 
;  the  "  new  wine"  of  the  Gospel ;  in  this  the 
vtem  is  represented  by  an  old  garment,  so 
m  that  it  will  not  bear  to  be  patched  up 
"new  cloth,**  which  represents  the  Gospel 
ion.  The  rent  in  an  old  garment  would  be 
orse  **  by  the  addition  of  a  new  piece,  which 
<mi  threads  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
s  only  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to 
old  garment  altogether,  and  procure  an  en- 

7  one.  Thus  forcibly  does  our  Lord  teach 
tiad  come,  not  to  aher,  but  to  supersede  the 
naation.  The  effort  to  graft  one  upon  the 
dd  be  vain,  and  therefore  it  was  a  mistake 
ifidples  of  John  to  expect  in  the  disciples  of 
strict  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
w. 

same  time,  each  of  these  parables  seems  to 
&t  the  new  system  was  not  altogether  differ- 
ed from  the  old.  The  underlying  principle 
I  the  same,  just  as  a  new  garment  is  similar 
one,  and  new  bottles  of  the  same  material  as 
ch  they  replace.  This  reflection  will  help  us 
tand  other  teaching  of  our  Lord  which  may  at 
;  seem  in  conflict  with  that  of  these  parables, 
let,**  He  says  in  St.  Matthew  v.  17,  "  that  I 
to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  I  am 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil**  The  old  system  as 
le  new  was  a  revelation  from  God  ;  and  God 
bject  to  change  and  variation  ;  therefore, 
»n]d  be  contradictory  of  the  other.  But  the 
preparatory  of  the  other.  The  old  was  a 
wing  of  the  new  :  the  one  was  a  system  of 
I  figures ;  the  other  was  a  system  of  reali- 
this  way,  therefore,  though  the  old  was 
d  by,  it  was  not  destroyed  by,  the  new. 

8  a  similar  principle  in  each  ;  the  second 
ilfilment  of  the  first 

SS.  In  speaking  of  the  destruction  of 
I  in  St  Matthew  xxiv.,  our  Lord  foretells  the 
d  there  would  be  of  speedy  flight  in  the 
^  him  which  is  on  the  house-top  not  come 
ake  anything  out  of  his  house,  neither  let 
h  is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his 
;verB.  17,  18).  That  is  to  say,  the  things 
old  at  other  times  be  necessary  were  then 
tgether  disregarded  ;  men  would  require  to 
leir  attention  to  adopting  means  for  securing 
pe.  Bearing  in  mind  the  close  connection 
he  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
eccmd  advent  of  the  Lord,  it  does  not  seem 
dnug  the  words  quoted  above  to  find  in 


them  a  warning  as  to  the  necessity  for  spiritual  pre- 
paration for  that  final  event  in  the  history  of  this 
world.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  direc- 
tion, "  Let  not  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back 
to  take  his  clothes,**  speaks  to  us  of  the  complete 
indiflerence  with  which,  at  the  end  of  all,  the  things 
will  be  regarded  which  were  once  thought  most 
important  And  so,  in  view  of  that  great  day,  the 
Christian  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  too  much 
entangled  with  the  things  of  this  world.  He  must 
learn  to  live  in  the  remembrance  that  even  the 
necessities  of  the  present  will  be  useless  then,  and  so 
to  prepare  for  the  end  that  he  will  not  then  be  encum- 
bered or  his  salvation  endangered  by  the  weight  of 
earthly  cares  or  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  his  mind. 

Cloud.  Sky.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth  He  rebuked  the  people 
(particularly  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees),  for  not 
recognising  Him  as  the  Messiah  sent  from  God. 

Upon  two  of  the  occasions  of  administering  such 
a  rebuke,  He  founded  it  upon  an  appeal  to  the  know- 
ledge which  they  had  been  able,  by  their  own  obser- 
vations, to  acquire  of  the  signs  of  changes  in  the 
weather.  Thus,  in  St.  Matt  xvL  1 — 4,  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  are  said  to  have  asked  of  Him  a  sign 
from  heaven,  to  prove  the  reality  of  His  mission ;  at 
first  He  made  no  direct  reply  to  their  reqiiest,  but 
referred  to  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
sky  which  were  known  by  them  as  indicating 
approaching  changes  in  the  weather.  "  When  it  is 
evening  ye  say,  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky 
19  red  ;  and  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  foul  weather, 
for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.  O  ye  hypocrites, 
ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,  but  ye  cannot 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  **  And  then  He 
refused  to  give  them  the  sign  which  they  required. 
Similarly  in  St  Luke  xiL  54 — 56,  He  addressed  the 
people,  "  When  ye  see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west, 
ye  say,  There  cometh  a  shower,  and  so  it  is.  .  .  . 
Ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky  and 
of  the  earth  ;  but  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern 
this  time  ?  ** 

The  expression  in  the  former  passage,  "Can  ye  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  **  is  explained  by  that 
in  the  latter,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this 
time  ?  *'  That  is,  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  see  that 
this  time  in  which  ye  are  living  now  is  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  of  which  the  prophets  have  so  often 
spoken  ?  and  "  how  is  it  that  yc  do  not  see  that  I 
am  He  of  whom  they  prophesied.'*  These  words 
recall  to  our  minds  the  words  of  the  message  sent 
by  our  Lord  to  John  the  Baptist  by  the  disciples, 
who  had  come  to  inquire  whether  Jesus  were  indeed 
the  Messiah.  "  Go  and  show  John  again  those  things 
which  ye  do  see  and  hear,**  and  then  He  referred  to 
the  works  which  He  was  doing  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  He  was  the  expected  One  ;  for  these  works  were 
literal  fulfilments  of  the  prophecies  of  the  acts  of  the 
Messialu 

Our  Lord*s  argument  is  that  if  the  Pharisees  were 
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aa  careful  in  thoir  obscirattou  of  tlie  tliiti[;»  tnkirs 
ptiicc  around  them,  and  in  their  comparison  of  thoni 
with  the  utterances  of  the  pmphclH  concenunR  the 
work  and  times  of  the  Mcsslali  a<(  they  were  in  their 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  Kky, 
they  'wonld  not  liavc  continued  in  tiieir  unlielief. 
The  troth  la  tlint  they  did  not  iri.sh  to  believe  in 
Christ  an  the  Mossiab,  and  tlierefure  they  were  not 
sincere  in  the  investigntion  of  His  claims.  It  was 
on  this  iicconnt  that  our  Lord  calleil  them  "  hypo- 
crites,"  The  inqnirieH  they  mnde  of  Ilini  were  not 
niadu  witli  a  desire  of  arriving  nt  the  truth  ;  Imt 
were  rather  a  sort  of  defiance  of  the  Christ,  claring 
llim  to  make  good  His  claims. 


We  have  need  to  take  to  oorvelves  thin  rrhil; 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  Men  art  ii 
nil  times  in  danger  (never  more  to  thta  at  pn»iii 
of  deciding  ijueations  hastily  acrorditig  to  Ihcii  on 
prejndices  without  any  real  d«rare  to  find  out  rix 
truih.  We  must  be  careful  to  approach  all  ifitfiiia 
concerning  the  tmths  of  revelation,  or 
own  condition  in  the  sight  of  God, 
I  wish  to  discover  not  what  is  pttaia. 
true.  It  would  be  well  for  as  trftcn  to  jfKf  lb 
prayer  of  Bishop  Wilson  that  "nnibfH  wbolk 
intorest,  passion  or  prejndiee,  mtty  nor  lUn 
from  dieccming  the  tratb,"  and,  we  mi^il^hB 
acting  on  it  when  discerned. 
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CHAPTER  XLl. 

\.     LOMl     PAREWELU 

,  LKTTER  arriveif  from  Eilwyna  to 
[fcjse  which  greatly  consolnl  the 
latter.  It  contained  the  intelli- 
gence tliBt  SiUy  .SImnno  hail  ap- 
peared at  tiie  imrsonagc  where 
Edwyna  and  Miss  Leah  were  on  a 
kisit,  and  tlutt  she  liad  taken  \\\i 
her  abode  in  a  neighbouring  tiam  as  soon  as 
hIic  liad  recognised  tliem.  ThLi  intelligence 
cuiieipd  biilh  Mr.  Edwardesand  Rn-ie  to  write 
in  rcluiu.  and  urge  their  remaining  longer. 
which  they  had  been  much  pressed  to  do.  Rose  felt  as- 
snred  that  her  sistcrwoald  consent,  when  she  heard  that 
Edgar  was  at  home  ;  for  her  own  lack  of  sympathy 
with  his  sentimental  abstraction  was  compensated 
for  by  Edwyna's  lively  attachment.  It  was  Rose's 
secret  desire  that  Edgar  should  transfer  Iiis  unspoken 
devotion  to  her  to  the  more  susceptible  Edwyna  ; 
and  she  was  not  without  hope  that  time  might  effect 
this.  Mr.  Edwanles  at  once  spreoil  the  news  of 
Silly  Shanno's  safety  ;  while  Jim  made  it  nndcnit<kHl 
that  he  hod  taken  possession  of  her  room  while  his 
stable  and  coach-house  were  rehnilding.  Tliis  Esonic- 
wbnt  allayed  people's  curiosity  as  to  the  niin  ; 
but  Egain's  continued  absence  began  to  be  other- 
wise acconnted  for.  It  was  publicly  rumoured  that 
she  had  gone  away  in  scnreh  of  Alfred  Johnues. 
This  sadly  distonecrted  Vir^nic's  schemes  ;  so  that 
while  vit«l  issues  were  pending  at  Llynhafinl,  tlie 
shifting  scenes  of  gosxip  moveil  and  changed  per- 
l>etnally. 

"Has  Egnin  gouc  after  Mr.  Alfred?"  asked  the 
corporal  of  Rose.  "  Because  if  she  haf  she  had  bet- 
ter not  show  her  nose  here  again,  pnod  as  .«!ie  is.'' 

"  My  mother  would  not  countenance  Egain  in 
disobedience,"  replied  Rose,  who  »a«  widly  puzzled 
for  a  truthful  answer.  "  Khe  is  hel[iing  to  nurse  a 
sick  person  whose  mime  must  not  b'.-  kniiv.ii  at  pre- 


sent ;  and  if  yon  will  spare  her  k  f«w 

tliink  sho  may  be  able  to  return  to  y 

nmch  better,  that  she  feels  that  ibe  Mf  1m  )^ 

you  and  Letty,  who  have  home  hi  iiiiiili  fcila' 

"God  bless  hcrt  God  falev  the  poor  dill 
long  as  she  ia  free  from  blame,  1  tkalt-MRiH 
Miss  Rose,  our  good  name  b  all  we  ban  \  " 
we  should  soon  'go  down  with  aonow  t* 
if  that  were  assailed.' 

"  It  will  never  be  eomproodaed  by  Epbi  i" 
Madoc.  Only  be  patient  and  secret  a  little  li^K 
and  you  will  have  her  with  yon  again,  or  bh  }■] 
to  help  you." 

Rose,  however,  was  aware  that  Egain,  Hsd 
herself,  was  the  subject  of  con 
Alfred  Johnncs  was  the  canae  of  it 
wished  him  at  the  Antipodes,  where,  ii 
likely  to  be.     In  spite  sf  philniithropT' 
getting  weaiy  of  the  anxiety  aiu) 
his  presence  near  Llynbafod. 

About  a  week  before  Christmaa  Hn. 
rived  at  Llj-nhafod.      She  waa  kbdly 
all  its  inmates — indeed,  no  cms  ^tfa 
have  been  otherwise  than  tendarand' 
the   broken-down    mother,   wboM 
continuous  penance  since  her  son^ 
nnd  yet  more  dangerous  position  haA 
him.       She   had   now  come  to  Ind  Iifaa'ttlM^< 
perhaps,  for  ever ;  and  she  WM  nwm  (tf  A*  t** . 
of  this  interview.    Still,  both  she  and  l«cMi*^J 
eiiually  resolved  upon  it,  come  ^int  woiddr'i' 
instincts  of  the  good  friends  who  had  he^ 

Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  a  gloomy 
ber  <hir,  she,  and  Mr.  and  Hn.  Herryo.  » 
ostensibly  for  a  walk.  Jim  was  their  pioDeer. 
before  them  to  see  that  there  were  no 
visitorsat  tliemin.  Jim  had  nerer  laUedtotiii 
as  watcher  and  nurse  daring  the  short  period 
liad  intervened  since  the  Btorm;  and  the  eU  ^\ 


"  It  »u  Alfred  Johinwi,  Hid  ibe  rMOgaiied  him. 
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had  continued  to  serve  as  screen  «nd  couch  as  either 
niana^'ed  to  rest. 

An  it  Iiappened  there  were  two  keys  to  Shannons 
room,  one  of  wliicli  she  used  herseh*,  and  the  other 
was  kept  at  Lynhafo<l.  She  had  left  her  key  in  the 
lock  when  Kt»se  sent  lier  ott*  "to  tlie  fair,"  so  that 
Egain  was  able  to  lock  herself  in,  and  Jim  to  let 
himself  in.  He  did  so  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
linding  all  ready,  sij^alled  to  Mr.  Mer\'yn  and  his 
companions,  wlio  walked  leisxirely  towanls  the  ruin, 
^'Inncing  cautiously  from  side  to  side.  There  was  no 
])cr8on  visible,  and  the  lake  and  its  surrounding 
woods  and  mountains  seemed  buried  in  the  deep,  long 
sleep  of  winter.  The  door  was  M'cll  concealed  among 
broken  arches  and  buttresses,  so  that  as  the  trio 
entered  the  room  Jim  slipped  out  to  keep  watch. 
Alfred  was  sitting  on  the  settle,  now  facing  tiic  fire  ; 
Kgain  had  witlidrawn  to  a  remote  corner  near  the  door. 
It  was  she,  however,  who  led  Mrs.  Johnnes  towards 
Alfred,  and  then  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn  in  a 
<lark  recess  whence  they  could  neitlier  see  nor  be  seen. 
The  mother  and  son  met,  therefore,  as  privately  as 
if  they  had  been  at  home  at  Glyngltw.  They  em- 
braced without  tt  wonl,  and  were  long  in  each  other's 
arms. 

At  luAt  he  placed  her  beside  him  on  the  settle,  and 
took  lier  hand.  Each  wiis  umch  changed  since  they 
])arted,  and  Alfred  knew  that  he  was  the  cause  of  her 
1>ent  figure  and  careworn  face,  us  well  as  of  his  own 
ghastly  appearance  :  but  it  was  u  relief  to  liim  to  find 
that  she  was  fretful  and  irritable  still,  and  not  iiiseu- 
i^iblc  to  her  own  slmre  in  Ids  dangers. 

'*  And  must  you  go  this  very  night  ?  And  must  I 
be  left  alone  ?  "  were  her  first  coherent  words,  when 
her  emotion  alloweil  her  to  speak. 

"  I  fear  so,  mother.  It  is  all  my  o\iii  fault ;  but  I 
want  your  forgiveness  before  I  go.  I  have  been  a 
liad,  disobedient  sou,*"  he  answered.  M-ith  tlmt  effort 
which  it  costis  a  man  much  to  make  who  has  never 
habitually  believed  or  acknowledged  himself  in  the 
wrong. 

"  >VTio  says  so  ?  I  don  t  Yon  have  been  obedient 
enough  for  me,  and  I  luive  nothing  to  forgive.  But 
when  will  you  come  bock,  for  I  can  no  more  go  on 
living  alone  than  I  could  bear  to  die  without  you 
near  me.     Oh,  wliat  shall  I  do  1 " 

'*  Egain,"  ejacuhited  Alfred,  clearlv,  almost  cheer- 
fully. 

She  answered  his  summons,  and  stood  before  him 
and  his  mother  there  in  the  firelight. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  continued,  making  room  for  lier 
near  him.  "Mother,  1  have  injured  Egain  even 
more  than  you.  I  was  dying,  and  she  saved  mo 
from  death.  I  love  her  dearly.  Let  her  father 
and  niotlicr  have  Potors's  cottage,  ami  she  will  bo  a 
tliiiiL'htcr  to  you  as  well  as  to  tliem  till— till — please 
(1<m1,  I  rome  luu-k — and  tlien,  though  I  don't  dcsiTve 
it,  slie  may  }»o  a  daughter  still."  ho  tiM)k  Egain's  hand, 
and  laid  ii  in  his  niollier's.  "If, after  all,  I  turn  over 
a  new  h«j|f,"  he  Miiilod,  "it  will  be*  Egain's  doing; 
and  I  iHilicvc  my  life*  ha.s  been  sparcil  in  answer  to 
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her  prayers.  All  those  I  have  injured  have  helped 
mo.  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  and  my  pv- 
ticipation  in  the  riots  is  made  clear,  they  mm  m 
sutler  for  me.  You  must  s])enk  out  boldly,  motheL 
I  have  <lone  the  wrong,  and  must  bear  the  coim* 
quences." 

"  I  must  say  that  you  who  had  plenty  of  money  in 
pay  the  gat^s  needn't  Imve  meddled  with  tbeffli'saiiJ 
Mrs.  Johimes,  irritably. 

"  Tliat  is  true,  mother ;  and  now  I  am  shrax  h 
I)ay  the  penalty  by  transportation — ^vohmtary,  boi 
deserved." 

The  word  "  transportation  **  made  Mrs.  Johnoa 
begin  to  cry  again,  and  liad  Alfred  been  litmllj 
"  trans^Kirted,"  he  could  scarcely  have  suiiered  nMt 
than  he  did  at  that  moment,  or  than  he  had  doae 
since  his  wild  work  had  been  brought  to  a  doae;  nt 
his  strength  was  returning,  and  therewith  the  eov^ 
for  which  he  had  always  been  famed.  There  ra 
good  stuff  in  him,  but  it  had  been  terribly  nuiMd. 

"  I  dare  say  I  may  come  back  when  all  the  ftMka 
blown  over,"  he  resumed,  i)rc8sing  I^aio's  hul 
"  You  must  both  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  hdp  ok 
another  for  my  sake,  though  I  know  I  sm  u- 
worthy." 

We  will,"  whispered  Egain,  in  a  trembling^ 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  keep  u]),"  sobbed  the  moda 
"  It  is  no  good  to  trj-.  Everything  wiD  go  to  d* 
dogs.  I  am  getting  old,  and  shall  not  live  to  aee  j« 
again." 

Here  the  poor  .woman  broke  down,  and  fan^ 
couvei-sation  was  imi)ossiblc.  There  was,  moRtH^ 
an  interruption  to  the  scene,  for  the  lock  of  the<i« 
ci-eaked,  and  Alfred  and  Egain  looked  at  oneaiMds 
anxiously.  She  Ment  to  the  door  to  listen.  It « 
opened  by  Jim  from  without,  to  admit  Mr.  Edivda 

"  I  felt  impelled  to  come,  Egain,"  he  said,  *tW 
we  might  unite  in  prayer  once  more  before  it  0^ ; 
liim  fortli  to  endure  perihs  by  land  and  sea." 

"  If  you  could  say  a  word  to  comfort  Iob  nrth^  i 
sir,"  returned  Egain,  who  knew  that  he,  of  aB  tt 
could  offer  the  most  reasonable  and  lasting  oonnhti* 

Uc  went  to  Mre.  Johnnes,  and  told  her  gently  tW| 
she  might  now  Imve  a  more  endnring  hope  of  hffj 
son's  |)eacc  tlian  she  had  ever  felt  befoie,  beoaBtfh| 
had  shoii^-n  that  he   was  sincerely  penitoit    ■' 
manner  and  words  took  effect,  and  prepf^  ^^j 
the  message  lie  had  come  to  deliver — theme—iy*. 
I»ardon  to    the    repentant  sinner.     The  light  ^j 
waning  and  evening  coming  on  vhen  he  entend,^! 
the  moment  of  ^Ufred'e  departure  dxew  near.  ■ 
asked  him  if  he  might  pray  lor  him,  and,  ROfl^lj 
his  assent,  the  little  party  knelt  down  bet«fi'^| 
twilight  and    the    firelight.      Then  Mr.  Ednrf^j 
offered  up  a  prayer  so  heart-stirring  and  affcrtBl 
that  they  all  wept,  and  Alfred  inwardly  bewuj^  * 
Almighty  Being  whom  he  knew  he  had  grieved  »■ 
l)y  His  divine  aid  he  might  earnestly  slriw  toflW* 
no  more. 

When  the  moment  of  leave-taking  came  be  ^ 
craved   the   for«aveuess   of  his  friends  for  hi*  ^^ 
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)ward8  them,  and  asked  them  to  be  kind  to 
ar.  He  positively  declined  that  any  one 
Dompany  him  on  any  portion  of  his  journey, 
it  he  would  imperil  no  more  the  safety  or  re- 
of  his  benefactors.  Having  wished  them 
and  sent  a  farewell  message  to  Rose,  he 
poor  mother  again  in  his  arms,  and,  having 
T  tenderly,  placed  her,  half  insensible,  in 
nos,  with  the  words,  "  I  leave  her  to  yoiir 
en  he  kissed  Egain  fervently,  and  whispered, 
jd  for  ever  bless  and  reward  you  ! "  and 
into  the  gathering  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  BAILIFF  AT  SILLY  SHANNO'S. 

noun  as  had  been  abroad  concerning  Alfred 
spread  and  fostered  principally  by  Virginie. 
ile  receiving  good  for  evil  on  one  side,  he 

treated  according  to  his  deserts  on  the 
'izginie  had  not  acquired  the  Christian  grace 
nesB  of  injuries,  but  held  the  heathen  maxim 
r  hurt  She,  like  Egain,  had  watched  and 
Nit  in  a  different  spirit  Her  intriguing 
patched  such  stray  hints  as  fell  around  her 
ole.  The  return  of  Alfred's  horse  riderless, 
dden  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Johnnes,  the  dis- 
!6  of  Silly  Shanno  and  Egain,  the  unusually 
(d  absence  of  Miss  Leah  and  Edwyna,  and 
,  Rose's  reticence  when  interrogated,  were 
B;ether  by  her,  and  so  reduced  to  consistency, 
r  she  could  get  away  from  Manorsant  with- 
icion,  she  wandered,  unseen,  about  the 
rhood  of  Llynhafod,  and  was  several  times 
in. 

afternoon  of  Alfred's  departure  from  Cas- 
she  had  asked  permission  to  go  to  the  \'illage 
be  shopping,  but  had  gone,  instead,  by  many 
I,  towards  the  lake.  Unperceived  by  them, 
letoally  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn  and  Mrs. 
enter  the  ruin.  She  remained  on  the  watch 
IS  she  could,  but  her  time  was  up  before 
re-appeared,  and  she  was  obliged  to  turn 
cUl  Ab  the  evening  was  dark  she  lost  her 
og  the  wood-paths,  and  was  so  terrified, 
greatly  repented  having  made  so  adven- 
I  expedition.  She  was  standing  looking 
r  in  despair,  when  she  heard  tlie  dry  leaves 
from  footsteps,  and  suddenly  saw  a  man 
rwpidly  down  the  path  she  had  just  trod. 
Jfred  Johnnes,  and  she  recognised  him  as 
le  drew  near  her,  in  spite  of  the  disguise  of 
hat  and  great-coat. 

!  Monsienr  Jeannes,  that  is  you.  I  am 
"  she  said,  surprising  him  by  taking  hold 
n. 

selle  Virginie  !  What  are  you  doing  here 
»nr  ?  "  he  returned,  as  calmly  and  boldly  as 

:  yon  the  same  question  ;   but  I  have  lost 


my  way  among  these  trees.  You  will  put  me 
right" 

"  Certainly ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Pray 
follow  me." 

He  shook  off  her  arm,  and  preceded  her  till  they 
reached  a  path  which  led  direct  through  the  wood 
to  the  turnpike  road,  just  opposite  Manorsant  Lodge. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  until  this  point  was  attained. 
Then  he  said  that  as  the  road  was  now  direct  he 
would  wish  her  good-night  And  as  he  spoke 
he  plunged  into  the  woods.  She  stood  a  moment 
trying  to  fathom  the  depths  of  tlieir  darkness,  then 
ran  as  swiftly  as  possible  towards  Manorsant 

Early  the  following  morning  Egain  returned  to  her 
parents,  and  Mrs.  Johnnes  to  Glynglfis,  while  Rose 
went,  as  usual,  to  Manorsant  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merx'^m 
were  therefore  left  alone. 

"  I  am  thankful  that  disagreeable  work  is  done. 
Now,  I  suppose,  we  may  have  Edwyna  back,"  said 
the  husband. 

"  I  have  written  for  her,  Mr.  Mervyn.  She  will  be 
here  on  Christmas  Eve,"  the  wife  answered. 

"  I  wonder  what  will  come  next  ?  It  never  rains 
but  it  pours,  and  now  I  am  expecting  a  waterspout 
I  have  told  Philippe  Wynne  that  we  must  give  up 
this  place." 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Mervyn  spoken  when  the  young 
squire  appeared.  He  was  even  in  a  greater  fuss  than 
usual,  and  had  hardly  said  "GUx>d-day"  when  he 
began  upon  the  business  that  brought  him. 

"Mervyn,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  hear 
that  Johnnes  has  been  seen  about  your  place.  Now, 
I  suspect  him  of  being  in  hiding,  and  not,  as  his 
mother  declares,  travelling  abroad.  If  he  were  net 
Rebecca,  why  should  he  have  gone  abroad  at  all  ? 
and  why  should  Peters  have  disappeared  ?  and  all 
so  soon  after  your  fire  and  the  afiair  on  Penllyn  ? 
Now,  we  can't  convict  him  exactly,  but  I  have 
issued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and  I  thought 
it  only  just  by  you  to  tell  you  that  you  are  suspected 
of  harbouring  him." 

"  Indeed  !  by  whom  ?  "  asked  Mervyn,  innocently, 
suppressing  his  inclination  to  laugh. 

**  That  will  appear  when  we  catch  hiuL  But  he  was 
actually  seen  last  night,  not  so  far  from  Castell  Lyn, 
taking  the  air ;  and  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  have 
the  ruin  and  Shanno's  old  place  searched.  You  have 
no  objection?  You  have  suffered  enough  already, 
and  I  don't  want  to  bring  you  into  trouble." 

"  None  whatever.  Thanks  to  Rebecca,  Jim  sleeps 
there  now,  and  he  has  the  key.  Shanno  is  over  at 
Brynvawr,  so  don't  suppose  he  has  turned  her  out  I 
will  send  for  Imn." 

"  Thank  you.  I  left  Thomas  the  bailiff  in  the  lane 
with  the  summons.  Nobody  knows  of  this  except — 
except  myself  and  the  person  who  actually  met 
Johnnes  last  night" 

"  Sharp 's  the  word,  Mr.  Philipps.  I  will  go  and 
look  for  Jim." 

"  You  will  not  mind  my  accompanying  you  ? " 

"  Not  in  the  least.     Afraid  of  collusion  I  take  it  ?  " 
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Men'yn  laii^jhcd  hcnrtily,  ninked  over  hia  shoiilder 
at  liis  wife,  went  ont  followed  by  the  hot- tempered 
Philipps  and  soon  found  Jim. 

"  Show  Mr.  Philippa  Wynne  over  the  rain,  Jim. 
You  won't  want  me,  and  Tni  busy.  There  b  another 
(rentleuum  in  tiie  lane,''  lie  siiil,  with  another  knowing 
wink  at  Jiin. 

"  Jnat  rabbinii  dow^l  Dolly,  who  has  to  rough  it ;  but 
111  go  'reedy  minute,"  suid  Jim,  grave  as  a  jadge. 

Jim  led  the  way,  and  PliiliiipB  Wynne,  the  bailiff, 
and  another  man,  fnUon-ed.  Jim  made  a  great  dilB- 
cnlty  of  opening  Slianno's  door,  saying,  "  There 's 
rnety  that  bad  old  lock  m.  Twonldn't  rain  yoD, 
Mr.  Philippa,  to  put  in  another." 

He  hail  had  the  discretion  to  remove  all  trace  of 
visitoTB.  The  bed  was  made,  the  settle  in  its  usual 
place,  the  hearth  cleaned  up,  and  the  remiuns  of  pro- 
vieione  and  all  extraneous  appliances  taken  back  to 
LljTihafod. 

"  A  poor  place  W  sleep  in,"  began  Jim,  while  the 
othere  were  exaniining  the  room.  "  Hurry  you  the 
masons,  Mr.  Philipps,  for  if  Shanno  comcB  back  I 
shan't  have  a  root  to  cover  me.  There 's  wicked 
Bebecca  was.     I  wiiih  we  could  be  cuteliing  her." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  we  could,  Jim,"  tmid  puzzled 
Hiilipps  Wynne.  " !  suppotus  you  haven't  seen 
Johnnes,  Glyuglils,  about  anywhere  in  tliis  neighbour- 
hood •- 

"  How  should  I  Tic  seeing  him,  sir,  when  he 's  tra- 
velling in  foreign  parts !  Peoples  that  leave  their 
own  homes  is  sure  to  be  suspected,  as  I  am  saying  to 
DoUy  when  she  straya  and  gets  into  the  pound.  A 
wandering  little  mare  slie  is." 

"  I  dare  say.  I  suppose  Thomas  could  atop  here 
to-night  t " 

"  Pleased  to  have  his  company,  sure,  sir ;  but  can't 
offer  him  half  ray  bed."    Jim  grinned. 

"  1  suppose  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  showing 
this  room  to  strangers  T '' 

"  Sot  'zactly,  wr." 

Slircwd  as  PUlipps  Wynne  was,  Jim  was  too  many 
for  him,  and  he  left  the  ruin,  with  the  unwilling 
bailiff  therein,  convinced  that  he  should  get  nothing 
out  of  Mm.  Returning  to  Llynhofod,  he  found  ftlrs. 
Merv^'U  alone,  her  husband  having  left  her  with  the 
assurance  that  "if  ony  one  could  put  down  Philippa 
Wynne  she  could." 

"  I  hear  yon  had  old  .Mrp.  Johnnes  willi  you  yes- 
terday, Mrs.  Menyn,"   lie  began.     "  Did  she  chance 
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"  I  do  not  remember  her  doing  so,"  replied  Mrs. 

Mervyn,  coolly. 

"Did  slictalkmuch  about  him  ?  What  did  sliesayV" 
"  I  never  repeat  the  conveimtion  of  my  guests ;  or, 

indeed,  of  any  one  else.     Such  repetitions  only  breed 

goesip.- 


"  You  will  excuse  my  repeating  •  [neae  of  goo^ 
It  is  reported  that  Johnnes  is  engaged  to  31k 
Mervyn." 

"  Like  most  reports,  it  is  falser  My  donghtei  m 
never  engaged  to  Mr.  Alfred  Johnnes." 

"  Then  you  none  of  you  know  where  he  is !  ' 

"  I  certainly  do  not,  and,  to  the  beat  of  my  kao'- 
ledge,  my  family  do  noL  Bat  as  yon  appear  Vi  k 
searching  for  himasforone  under  8it^ciDn,yoDiiiMt 
excuse  my  answering  any  more  q^owtioua.  1  hofi 
Mrs.  Wynne  is  well '.  " 

Mr.  Mervyn  was  right.     Hie  wife  Wd  pat 
Philipps  Wynne  ;  but  had  he  continned 
vcrsalion,  she  would  scarcely  have  ccmtrired 
a  secret  that  hung  so  heavily  upon  her,  Igr 
truthful  and  conscientiona.  Aa  it  waa,  Fhil^i|M^ 
felt  convinced  that  the  Llynhafod  fiumilf' 
of  Johnnes  than  they  choae  to      ~ 
^'irginie  told  him  the  night  bsfore  that 
Airs.  Johnnes  enter  the  min  iritfa  the 
subsequently  met  her  son,  he  resolvied  lo 
inijuiries  ;  and,  after  he  bod  paid  Id 
to  Llynhafod,  he  continned  them  vi 
the  other  country  gentlemen  were  leas 
timid,  being  quite  content  with  the  di 
property.and  not  being  den 

Those  interested  in  AUred'i  cwcnpe 
time  in  much  anxiety  about  him,  as  i 
goo<l  or  bad,  reached  them.  Indeed,  it  had  b 
agreed  tliat  he  should  not  write  until  he  (xrflld  di 
witliout  suspicion. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  cnitoiuary  faiuily  f^ 
filled  the  Llynhafod  pew,  for  Edwyna  had  returwi 
anil  Llewellen  spent  it  at  hoiiie.  The  orponLhi 
wife  and  daughter,  were  also  at  church  :  ami  thita" 
the  lirst  lime  Egain  had  sat  bcucatli  the  Wfi*i 
evergreen  at  Christmas-tide  for  many  ■  long  J* 
Her  prayers,  thanksgivings,  and  silent  lam  »■ 
kno^Ti  only  to  herself  and  to  iinA.  Major  FiilW 
was  in  the  Manontant  pew,  and 
unces  were  present  No  member  of  the  cooprp* 
was  more  attentive,  or  joined  more  vigorously  i"  * 
psalms  and  liynins,  than  Jim.  To  ioob  al  bus  }* 
would  have  thought  him  the  mos^t  guilder  au^  .  . 
of  men.  The  same  might  be  said  of  many  iin^' 
the  well-clad  peasants,  whose  dcnieanonr  ■•'  ■" 
that  even  I'Lilipps  Wyiuie  could  not  have  iliw"* 
B  trace  of  the  Rebecca  manin  beneath  ._ 

To  see  Ihe  little  congregation  kneeling  a  iW* 
and  somewhat  dilapidated  country  chutrh,  »  ' 
could  have  imngined  the  exciting  scenes  uf  li*" 
few  months,  liut  thus  it  had  been  for  the  W|^ 
of  two  yiiaie  throughout  Sooth  Wale,  *l 
insurrection  had  been  growing,  citlmiwali 
decUning — fire  1>eneath,  snow  on  the  {•urfsi:*' 
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"  Tower  and  turret  ru« 


THE    OLD    CATHEDRAL    TOWN. 


1  in  taaej'e  dream, 
in  d&ys  gone  by  : 


n  grey  and  brown, 

ith  the  once-fami!Ur  line, 

athednl  town. 

I  droop  in  the  time-n-om  close, 
tka  clang  hoarsely  there, 
mn  chime  the  river  flows, 
ew  tolls  to  prayer. 
re  canons  are  in  their  xtalls, 
tger  donB  his  gon'n — 
At  qnaint  old  face  recalls 
Sthedial  town  t 

I  of  the  otg&n  comes  again, 
igniah  of  the  sea, 
for  the  dead  with  low  refrain, 
'  on  its  boaom  be. 
i  m,  little  lad  who  weepa, 
I  wUy  down 

bere  my  own  dear  mother  sleeps, 
emtbednl  town. 


Afar  in  the  distance  the  purple  hills 

Still  preach  to  m&n,  the  clod. 
The  lesBOn  that  every  passion  stills 

And  lifts  the  soul  to  God  ; 
And  the  mnsic  of  nniemembered  things. 

Which  the  world  awhile  coald  drown, 
Awakes  in  my  bosom  again,  and  sings 

Of  the  old  cathedral  town. 

And  my  father's  house  ia  before  my  eyes, 
And  the  cross  in  the  market  square, 

And  the  sheeny  seas  and  the  summer  .skies- 
It  was  always  summer  there  1 

And  the  white  sails  of  the  passing  shipn, 
And  the  sunset's  opal  crow'n. 

And  the  smile  on  a  long-loat  loved  one's  lips. 
In  the  old  cathedral  town. 

Alas  for  the  change  which  the  weaiy  years 

Have  wrought,  old  home,  in  nu  / 
Alas  for  the  sorrows  and  doubts  and  feoi*. 

Which  in  boyhood  might  not  be  I 
When  life's  sun  sinks  in  the  even-tide. 

And  weary  I  lay  me  down, 
God  grant  me  to  rest  by  my  mother's  side 

In  the  old  cathedral  town. 

J.  H.  Davies,  B.A 
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ADELHEID'S  DAY-DREAMS,   AND   WHAT  CAME  OF  THEM. 

A  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.      IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Dreams  grow  holy,   put  in  action ;    work  growB  ftdr 

through  starry  dreaming ; 
But  when  each  flows  on  nnmingling,  hoth  are  fruitless 
^-i    and  in  vain.'* 

N  the  heart  of  the  Anstrian  Tyrol,  some 
years  affo,  there  was  a  little  cottage, 
set  on  a  slope  about  half-way  up  a  high 
moTintain.  With  its  over-hanging  eaves, 
wooden  roof,  and  small-paned  windows,  it 
was  very  picturesque,  whilst  below  and 
above  it  were  soft  green  slopes,  a  little 
wood  to  its  right,  through  a  break  in 
which  you  caught  glimpses  of  crevasses  and  xmrrow 
passes,  and  to  its  left  w^ere  dark  pine-trees  growing 
closely  together.  In  front  of  it  were  the  towering 
heights  of  the  Trannstein,  with  ita  rocky  outline  told 
distinctly  ont  against  the  bine  sky. 

It  was  very  quiet,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the 
silence  but  the  murmur  of  Adelhcid,  a  little  dork- 
cycd,  dark-haired  maiden  of  fourteen,  who  was  sing- 
ing a  mountain  song  to  herself  as  she  s^'ept  out  the 
kitchen  one  summer's  day. 

Adelheid  was  an  orphan,  the  grandchild  of  Herr 
Ka;;er  and  his  wife.  It  was  a  lonely  life  for  the 
cliiUl,  as  she  rarely  saw  any  one  to  speak  to  excepting 
a  chance  passer-by  ;  her  grandfather,  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  on  the  mountains,  couM  only  got 
about  with  the  help  of  his  stick,  and  the  Frau  Kager, 
though  much  younger  than  her  husband,  did  little 
else  but  knit. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Herr  Kager  had  been  a 
Jiigcr,  it  was  all  very  well  living  there,  but  since 
his  accident  it  was  different,  and  his  wife  wished 
to  go  and  live  near  some  village.  However,  Friedrich 
loved  the  Abn,  and  did  not  care  to  leave  it.  "  Adel- 
heid, arc  you  hastening  with  the  sweeping  ♦ "  called 
out  Frau  Kager,  who  being  seated  on  a  wooden  bench 
under  some  trees  on  this  Julv  afternoon,  could  see 
through  the  open  door  that  Adelheid  was  sweeping 
but  slowly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Grossmuitcr^^^  answered  Adelheid,  taking 
her  broom  with  renewe<l  >'igour,  and  beginning  to 
sweep  again. 

The  kitchen,  a  square  low  room,  had  a  stove,  a 
long  dark  table  on  which  w^as  set  some  china,  and  a 
loaf  of  Hanshr(Hlt,i\\\i\  an  old  clock  on  a  carved  wooden 
bracket.  There  was  a  brisk  energj'  about  Adcllicid 
when  she  did  sweep,  by  which  you  saw  that  once  she 
put  her  hand  to  anything  she  did  it  with  all  her 
might.  That  was  true  enough  when  she  did  anything, 
but  she  l)cing  much  given  to  day-dreaming  wasted  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  tliat  way,  and  day-dreams  are 
dangerous  unless  indulged  in  very  moderately,  for 
self  generally  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  makes 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  air-costle. 


And  Adelheid,  in  her  lonely  life,  having  an  imap- 
native  temperament,  did  indulge  in  them.  She  hbl 
been  in  the  thick  of  a  splendid  dream  wben  licr 
grandmother  called  to  her.  In  imagination  abevM 
no  longer  the  peasant  maiden,  with  short  ikiiti, 
block  silk  head-dress  called  a  Kopftuck,  apron,  ad 
thick  shoes.  She  was  no  longer  sweeping  ott  tk 
kitchen  of  a  mountain  cottage.  No.  She  pietondhB- 
self  gro>vn  up  as  a  brave  nurse^  bending  over  ncfcai 
dying  soldiers  in  a  moonlit  battle-field.  She  cnU 
see  the  weird-looking  clouds  passtng  saddenly  «w 
the  moon,  the  soldiers — all !  Then  she  thon^  i 
hospital  wards,  and  herself  amongst  them,  intlwkf 
rooms  working  hard  for  her  Lord.  She  went  bcyal 
this,  and  her  dream— for  this  was  afavonrittM 
— wound  up  by  her  dying,  after  yean  of  labou;  wk 
being  spent  in  the  wcoic  She  had  heard  her  gnri* 
father  read  of  battles' «i&  the  newspapeis  thai  a» 
times  found  their  wa^  up  to  thein,  and  the  aeoHrt 
of  the  work  of  good  women  among  the  soUia 
had  inspired  her'  witn  a  desire  to  do  fometiibf  if 
the  kind  some  day. 

But  the  grandmother's  voice  broke  the  chaiii,  ib2 
Adelheid  had  to  come  back  from  the  moonlit  hittk- 
lield  to  the  realities  of  every  day.  At  lart  the 
kitchen  was  swept,  and  then  Adelheid  went  aai 
changed  her  dress.  Being  her  gnindmotheri  Urt^ 
day,  it  was  a  little  festival,  and  in  honour  of  it  ^ 
hcid  put  on  her  best  dress,  and  clasped  a  string  ^ 
secd-pcarls  round  her  neck,  before  joining  her  gmi- 
in<tithcr  with  her  knitting  under  the  trees. 

The  grandmother,  short  and  broad,  with  a  kindfiet 
was  one  to  whom  day-dreams  never  proved  a  snin. 

"  Shall  I  look  for  some  strawberries,  GrossmutUr:^ 
asked  Adelhci<l  presently,  and  her  grandmothff 
saying  yes,  she  laid  down  her  knitting,  and  ran  «4 
coming  bjick  with  a  basket  full  of  the  red  benis 
which  grew  plentifully  near. 

"  Adelheid,"  said  her  grandmother,  "  I  hare  sc* 
news  for  you.  Your  grandfather  finds  that «  he» 
getting  oM  he  feels  the  cold  so  much  up  here,  and  w 
must  go  down  in  the  autumn,  and  leave  the  cotu^ 

"  Beally,  grandmother,  leave  the  mountains!' 

"Yes,"  said  the  frau;  and  then  they  talked «' « 
as  the  sun  set  over  the  mountains. 

Later,  when  Herr  Kager  returned  from  his  imM* 
they  had  the  Abcndcssen  (supper),  after  the  ■•■ 
''gcscgiutc  Mnhhcit^  (may  the  meat  be  bleaK^* 
you),  they  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  brown  AamWl 
honey,  milk,  and  tlie  bright-red  stawbeo* 
Presently  the  grandmother  asked  Adelheid  l» 
tlie  cream  she  had  been  told  to  set  that  moniilft* 
a  treat  for  her  grandfather*s  supper,  and  AdeW 
had  to  say  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  GrossmuUer^  said  the  chiU,  ■■ 
penitent  tone ;  and  again,  after  sapper,  when  her  gni^ 
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ler  for  Herr  Kager^s  stockings,  which 
iven  to  mend,  she  had  to  acknowledge 
:en  all  abont  them. 

d,**  said  the  grandfather,  who  did  not 
ilheid  look  so  grieved,  "  another  time 

ig  ont  a  large  Bible,  he  read  to  them, 
-light  casting  a  subdued  light  on  the 
i  bronzed  face  of  the  old  JageVy  the 
ning  attentively,  and  little  brown-eyed 
T  simple  dress,  made  a  very  picturesque 
dy  words  were  slowly  read,  and  then, 
i  Prayer,  said  together,  rising,  they  sang 
el's  favourite  hymn  of  Lutlier's,  "  Ein 
unser  GotV^  Adelheid's  sweet  clear 
.  above  the  Herr's  deep  bass,  and  the 
but  unmusical  singing  ;  and,  loving 
r,  she  forgot  all  her  sorrow  about  her 
.nd  for  the  moment  was  quite  happy, 
ibered  it  later  when  she  was  going  to 

ndparents,  Adelheid  was  endeavouring 

newness  of  life  which  only  the  re- 

and  she  ^'as  earnestly  trying  to  follow 

think  that  it  was  very  easy  for  Adcl- 
lat,  with  few  things  to  distract  her 
h  natural  beauty,  and  the  perpetual 
of  God's  grand  works  to  raise  her  lieart 
that  was  the  case.  But  all  the  same, 
;  place  lias  very  little  to  do  >Wth  the 
ire  of  tcmptiition  may  bum  stronger  in 

I  another  ;  but  everywhere  there  will 
of  some  kinds — everywhere  the  battle 

e  fought — everywhere,  no  matter  how 
ce  may  be,  victories  over  sin  can  be 
t.  And  little  Adelheid,  as  she  un- 
then  knelt  by  her   bed-side   to  pray, 

II  the  events  of  the  dav  ;  and  she  found 
.  true  that  she  \\ixi\.  forgotten  the  cream 
Ifather's  stockings.  She  had  remem- 
ut  the  truth  had  been  that  she  had 
idle  of  a  day-dream  in  both  cases,  and 

was  on  her  she  did  not  like  to  break 
it  her  duties. 

;  into  bed,  and  that  moment  her  grand- 
I  to  take  her  light  away. 


CHAPTER  II. 
^ager  went  to  say  good -night  \o  Adel- 

tried  to  explain  to  her  why  she  had 
she  was  told  about  the  cream  and  the 
)  good  Fran  was  very  stolid,  and  rather 

did  not  understand  the  romantic  and 
le  of  Adelheid  s  character  at  all.  All 
ras  that  the  child  had  not  really  for- 
she  had  remembered,  but  something 
^ing.  Adelheid  seemed  very  sorry, 
aother,  rather  mystified  at  Adelheid's 
xplanation,  took  the  light,  and  went 


(( 


« 


(I 


And  Adelheid,  before  going  to  sleep,  resolved  that 
she  would  try  and  not  dr»un  bo  much  about  beautifnl 
places  she  should  like  to  see,  grand  towns  she  should 
like  to  visit,  and  noble  actions  she  longed  to  do.  She 
determined  to  try  and  mind  her  everyday  duties,  and 
if  she  dreamt  at  all,  to  let  it  be  about  something  that 
had  some  connection  with  her  present  life. 

But  Adelheid  forgot  that  good  resolutions  are  of 
little  use  unless  we  ask  God  to  help  us  to  keep  them, 
and  except  in  a  vague  kind  of  way,  she  foi^got  to  do 
tliat.  And  Adelheid  forgetting  to  watch  and  pray 
soon  fell  again  into  her  old  habit  of  day-dreaming 
and  indulged  in  it  without  restraint. 

At  the  end  of  August  they  went  down  to  a  cottage 
on  the  borders  of  the  Traunsee,  and  one  day  the 
grandmother  told  Adelheid  she  wanted  her  to  walk 
into  Gmunden. 

"Very  well,  grandmother,  I  can  go  now,"  said 
Adelheid. 

Will  it  be  too  far  for  you  ?  " 
Oh  no,  grandmother,"  answered  the  child. 
Then  go  now,  and  get  ready.     It  is  about  an 
important  letter,  Adelheid ;  you  will  be  careful,  will 
you  not,  to  do  the  commission  well  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  must  be  careful,"  observed  the  Herr 
Kager,  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  and 
watching  the  steamer  going  doitvu  the  lake. 

"  Yes,  Adelheid,"  said  her  grandmother,  when 
Adelheid  was  ready,  "you  must  listen  attentively 
now.  Some  years  ago  your  father  had  a  friend  who 
lived  at  Gmunden,  and  when  he  died  he  told  his  sou 
to  be  a  friend  to  your  father  and  his  family.  Now  his 
son  has  heard  that  we  have  come  down  from  the 
mountain  and  arc  poor,  and  he  offers  us  all  a  home  on 
his  estate  near  Lambach.  In  this  letter  he  describes 
it  all,  and  he  says  he  will  be  in  Gmunden  to-day,  and 
that  the  answer  must  be  given  him  at  mid-day. 

"  And  I  am  to  take  the  answer  ?  "  asked  AdeUieid, 
proud  at  being  trusted. 

"  Yes.  You  know  the  Trink  Hall6.  You  must  go 
there,  and  see  Herr  von  Altenberg.  Tell  him,  from 
us,  that  we  are  glad,  and  grateful  to  him  for  his  good- 
ness, and  that  we  shall  do  our  best  to  discharge  what- 
ever duties  he  imposes  upon  us.  Tell  him  your 
grandfather's  lameness  prevents  his  going  liimself. 
And  now  be  careful  to  be  in  time.  See,  he  says  in 
his  letter  that  unless  the  answer  is  given  at  mid-day 
at  the  Trink  Hall^  that  he  will  give  the  place  to 
others." 

"  Ah  !  "  put  in  Herr  Kager.  "  Just  like  his 
father.  He  was  most  particular — never  wasted  time 
— and  was  very  eccentric  in  many  ways." 

Herr  Kager  was  right  It  was  a  curious  way  of 
settling  matters,  but  the  Herr  von  Altenberg  was 
peculiar. 

Adelheid  promised  to  be  careful,  and  started  off 
for  her  long  walk  in  the  lovely  morning.  It  was 
a  perfect  day,  and  the  sky  was  quite  cloudless.  A 
gentle  breeze  rippled  the  waters  of  the  lake,  on  which 
some  white-sailed  boats  were  sailing,  and  some  heavy 
salt  boats  being  rowed  along. 
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Adelhcid'H  thonglitM  were  IiDHy  as  she  walked.  Klic 
wu.'<  day-dream  in);  ns  uhuiiI,  for,  fad  to  relate,  uU  lier 
good  reoolntintiH,  mode  noiuc  wccku  ago,  Imd  faded 
nwuy  and  dkappcnrcd  an  i-oiii]>lcIc]y  an  the  iiiiHtH  be- 
neutli  the  Hun-myn. 

It  WUH  i<till  curly,  and  Adellieid,  fcclin;;  that  she 
need  nut  Imny,  and  xcciiig  a  wift  green  bank  near, 
die  Kit  duwn  un  i(,  umli'r  a  tree,  rcHtinf:  licr  head  on 
her  elbow.  The  air  wuh  ituft  tutd  balmy,  and  Adelhcid, 
wbo,  Bccu-stuincd  ull  bcr  life  to  rutiiuiij{  up  and  duwu 
tlie  ntountoJiiH,  wa»  tired  by  tliw  lonj;  nalk  wliii-h 
«'U)i  aluuMt  ;dl  on  Ihc  tlut,  felt  in  a  very  day-drcnniy 
mood,  and  in  n  ntiiuicnt  all  the  t)rciicnt  wne  furgofteii, 
and  abe  wa«  iu  her  owu  dream-world. 

Time  nlipe  by  very  ijuiekly  iu  caxtlc-buildinf;  and 
day-drcaniing  ;  and  uidy  after  a  long  time,  when 
feeling  chilled  by  tutting  eo  long,  did  Adolhciil  wake 
np.  Then,  will)  a  glance  at  the  aky,  nbc  Haw  tliat 
the  Hun  wau  high  in  the  licavcns,  and,  feeling  very 
frightcnol  ut  tlie  thiiuglit  that  she  ha<l  been  tiittiug 
there  a  very  long  time,  ulie  began  tu  ran.  At  List 
hlic  reorlied  tlic  Traumtor/ :  then,  <^rowiing  the 
wooden  bridge,  wjw  ihiod  in  Gninnilen,  and  at  the 
Trink  Halld 

The  Trinke  Hullu  is  a  kind  iif  idiop  in  the  town, 
where  seltxer  water  Li  Kold,  uiixed  with  tiymjui  of 
different  kindu,  for  a.  few  Ircuixn  a  glam.  The 
{dai'C  WUH  empty  when  Adclhciil  entered.  There  | 
WHS  only  the  girl  whu  served  standing  )>eliind  the 
high  niorble  i-ounter,  tinit  lliere  was  no  one  at  the 
lit  lie  marble  tables. 

Adelheid  wo-i  no  ont  of  breath  that  it  waH  a  minute 
or  two  before  die  could  auk  tlie  hour. 

The  girl  auHWored  tliat  it  wanteil  ten  minutes  to  i 
one  o'clock. 

"Oh!"  e\clainieit  Adelhcid,  "wliat  thall  I  do?  i 
PerhapH,  tliough,  tbc  gentleman  ha«  not  cornel  B.o,a 
Herr  von  AJtenliurg  been  here ! " 

"  Yes,  lie  luu  been  here,"  answered  the  girl ;  "and  I 
he  said  he  was  waiting  for  wime  one  who  wan  to  have 

"  How  crael  of  liiin  to  go  ! "  exclaimed  Aitclhetd, 
buntting  into  a  jiussion  of  tenix.  Weary  with  run- 
ning, the  cccitenicnt  of  the  inonieut,  i^uite  annencd 
her. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  he  cnme,  but  he  wiiited 
luitil  a  quarter  paut  twelve,  and  then,  looking  angr\', 
he  left." 

"  Leaving  no  nicvuigc  ? " 

"  None  ! "  Niiid  llic  girl,  and  then  seeing  bi)w  diK- 
tresned  Adellicid  wuh  she  made  her  drhik  Home 
seltzer- water,  and  tried  to  comfort  her. 

Adelheid  spent  iiioMt  of  the  uflemwiu  in  looking 
for  Herr  von  Altenberg  But  he  Imd  gone  back  to 
Lambach  when  he  lUd  not  find  any  mensenger  at  the 
Tiiuk  Halle,  and  Adelhcid  had  to  wend  her  way  ! 
home  at  length  under  the  trees. 

tihc  had  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  indnlgcncc  in  : 
dny-dreamH,  and  had  to  tell  her  gniml-jmrentK  all. 
Nile  felt  il  deeply  when  she  niw  the  tears,  that  came  I 
so  rarely,  rise  to  her  grandmollicr'a  eycit,  and  the  old 


man's  lips  quiver  as  he  thonght  of  what  they  hid  kd 
through  her  fault  They  aaid  very  little,  bni  Adellidd 
felt  it  niHio  the  less,  and  waa  aorry  and  griEi'td  u 
olie  hud  never  been  before, 

AH  through  that  winter,  when  the  frost  vrta  hud 
and  the  cold  more  Hcvere  than  it  often  Imd  ben 
l>efore,  Adelheid  felt  again  and  ugaib  how  hn  ptai- 
imrents  were  Bulfering  for  her  fault. 

It  was  a  IcHson  for  life  for  Adelbeid.  No  Im^tx 
did  iLSclesH  day-dTCAmB  fret  tier  mirid.  Shcatllin' 
self  to  breaking  away  from  the  habil,  and  thisliD 
>Jic  did  not  forget  to  ask  God  to  help  ber.  Ijb 
watched  and  atraggled,  dependent  (>□  Hitn.  ud  ib 
succeeded.  But,  though  she  broke  Jiersetf  oltlwW 
habit,  siic  did  not  lose  her  imaginutivc  mind,  n' 
now  her  day-dreams  were  very  different.  They  vi 
raiinected  with  the  present,  and  hei  home  «nd  vL 
She  tried  to  make  that  more  perfect,  to  <lr«iuii  alnn 
what  she  could  put  into  action,  toiMM-A-cuIlltimnlk 
of  her  ihonghts. 

Then  iinleed  her  life  became  more  fair,  and,  ntlM- 
uf-fact  though  it  externally  was,  it  ceased  la  he  ail 
in  reality  to  her  by  reason  of  tlie  spirit  she  pot  into  it 
And  though  she  could  never  nndo  llie  paM.  <k  dU 
succeed  in  time  in  being  able  to  help  her  gmidptiBD 
very  inut-li,  and  a  friend  of  Herr  Von  Altenbetg'spn 
them  s  pretty  little  cottage  on  hi»  eHate,  yihM  Adel- 
hcid became  een'ant  in  his  household. 
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BR  since  SUplien  had  firat  visited  the  ncw-mnde  project,  though  never  dismissed,  had  been  compelled 
Tsve  at  Mn.  Hellier  he  bad  cnterlaitiedn desire  |  to  etaai  over  through  circnmsUncea  with  whidi  the 
«t  m  head-Btone  there,  as  Iiis  own  tribute  to  ber  '  reader  ia  acquainted.  Now  that  he  had  found  rest 
<ry,  and  m  affixdiog  at  least  a  shadoH-y  link  to  |  to  his  soul,  and  had  health  and  leisure,  bis  grateful 
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love  to  the  (leceaHcd  lady  was  fully  aroiisetl,  and  he 
resolved  at  ence  to  place  in  graven  stone  a  record  of 
her  death,  and  of  the  Hope  in  which  she  died.  Dora, 
too,  should  now  receive  loving  mention  on  the  same 
tablet,  and,  thougli  their  gnivcs  were  "  by  wide  seas 
dividetl,"  the  names  of  mother  and  daughter  should 
be  side  by  side  at  any  rate  above  that  mothers 
grave. 

Witli  Stephen  just  now  to  dctenuine  was  to 
execute,  and  in  a  few  days  the  head-stone  with  a 
suitable  inscription,  was  fitly  placed  by  the  grave  of 
his  departed  friend. 

****** 

At  an  early  hour  on  Christmas  eve  Stephen  Akroyd 
made  his  way  homeward,  after  an  interview  with  the 
heads  of  the  establishment,  Messrs.  Kedfem  and 
Reece,  in  which  they  promised  him  another  advance 
of  salary,  and  a  still  higher  post  in  their  employ. 

The  natural  satisfaction  with  which  this  intelli- 
gence was  received  by  him  was  sadly  marred  by  the 
thought  that  now  when  home  and  comfort  for  a  loving 
wife  wero  within  the  compass  of  his  means,  the  one 
sole  love  of  his  scarred  and  bereaved  heart  was  lying 
far  away  in  a  humble  grave  beneath  the  blue  skies 
of  sunny  Spain.  He  sighed  as  he  trod  the  new- 
fallen  snow  which  sparsely  sprinkled  the  frosty  ground, 
and  felt  that  living  or  dying,  now  and  always  Dora 
was  all  in  all  to  him. 

After  due  attention  to  his  toilet  and  his  evening 
meal  Stephen  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
silvery  moonlight  and  the  clear  and  invigorating  air, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  little  suburban  cemetery,  tliat  he 
might  indulge  in  silent  but  not  saddening  communion 
"with  the  dead,  who  though  dead  were  the  living  for 
evermore.  The  place  in  which  so  many  careworn 
mortals  had  found  a  peaceful  resting-place  had  a  quiet 
beauty  all  its  own. 

The  various  shrubs  and  trees  with  which  the  ceme- 
tery was  adorned  were  silvered  over  witli  the  fallen 
snow,  which  had  almost  hidden  the  usual  garb  of 
green  with  which  the  manifold  groves  were  clad,  and 
had  robed  the  city  of  the  dead  with  garment  of  purest 
white.  As  Stephen  paced  the  quiet  walks,  and 
looked  at  the  many  mounds  beneath  which  both 
young  and  old  were  lying,  he  could  not  help  quoting 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow — 

**  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial  ground  God's  Acre.    It  is  just ; 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls. 
And  breathes  a  bcnison  o*er  the  sleeping  dust. 

••  Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, . 

In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  attain 
At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archanpers  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

**  Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom. 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth  ; 
And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on  earth.** 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  snow-laden  lime-tree, 
ho  stood  and  looked  at  the  now  familiar  grave, 
in  which  the  sainted  mother  of  Ids  Dora  lay,  with 


its  new  head-stone,  as  yet  all  unstained  by  ▼eathcr 
and  unscarred  by  time.  Lost  in  the  loving  memorr 
of  tender  thoughts  and  bygone  days,  Stephen  va^ 
all  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  a  lady,  doicly 
"WTapped  to  the  throat  in  furred  and  seasonable  garb 
of  mourning,  who  came  and  took  her  stand  on  th; 
opposite  side  of  the  grave. 

She  looked  with  wonder  at  the  newly-erectod 
stone,  and  as  the  clear  moonlight  fell  upon  its  mm 
she  read — 

"  In  memoriam.  Here  lie  the  mortal  lemains  >ti 
Ruth  Hellier,  widow  of  the  lat«  Colonel  Hellier  »< 
the  4oth  regiment  of  cavalr}',  who  died  June  SUt, 
1870,  aged  62. 

**  *  Them  that  sleep  la  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him,' 

Also  in  memory  of  her  daughter  Dora,  aged  23,  vb 
was  drowned  at  sea  on  Oct.  15th,  1870. 


*  *'  So  He  givcth  His  beloved  sleep.' 

This  memorial  is  erected  by  one  who  honoured  ud 
loved  them  both." 

The  fair  reader  uttered  an  exclamation  of  soijiri^ 
followed  by  heavy  sobs,  as  of  one  who  is  touched  to 
the  quick  by  a  sudden  rush  of  memories. 

The  sounds — so  sudden,  so  close,  so  unexpected- 
startled  Stephen  from  his  reverie,  and,  looking  vpyl* 
felt  the  sensation  of  one  who  sees  a  spirit  from  tk 
other  world.  With  hands  outstretched,  and  widtlf 
ox>cn  eyes,  the  blood  receding  from  his  cbeebl? 
order  of  his  half -stilled  heart,  he  cried,  **  DonI' 

"  Stephen !  **  was  the  one  sole  answer  of  tratUoS 
wonder  and  surprise. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  both  still  and  apecdte 
Then,  grasping  her  proffered  hand,  the  diied  aid 
half-demented  lover  said  in  dreamy  tonei^  **T^ 
told  me  you  were  dead !  " 

"  Never  more  alive  than  now,*  said  Don, » • 
sweet  smile  played  over  her  pale  feice,  which  to  th 
wondering  gazer  had  an  added  beanty. 

He  told  her  of  the  newspaper  paragraph  whidW 
blighted  his  spirits  and  almost  destroyed  his  liie; 

"  That  was  my  poor  cousin,"  said  Dora,  withitf' 
tering  tongue,  '*  who  was  of  the  same  age  and  i* 
the  same  name  as  myself.  Her  death  has  left  wttA 
more  than  enough  of  this  world's  goods,  MGi> 
knows  how  much  I  would  rather  have  her  d«c 
presence  than  all  the  gold  that  was  ever  waA  1 
have  been  long  a  prisoner  near  her  grave,  to** 
tlierc  alike  by  love  for  her  and  the  iU-heahh  «*' 
sc(|uent  upon  the  awful  shock  of  onrshipwieckfl' 
her  death.  I  have  only  just  retnmed  to  EngW 
and,  calling  on  Dame  Henderson,  found  her  i*^ 
from  home,  so  I  came  hitlier  to  my  mother^i  g»^ 
a  while.  But  tell  me,  Stephen,  the  meAniogo^^ 
stone?" 

Stephen  Akroyd  had  scarcely  heard  her,  ind  *■ 
dimly  realised  the  purport  of  her  apeech.  He*"* 
but  look  her  in  the  face,  and  try  with  baffled  iMS* 
to  convince  himself  that  he  saw  no  viiioiif  M  ■* 
darling  of  his  soul.  Again  she  asked  the  ^Mffi^ 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  stone  ?* 
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With  flushed  cheek  and  tremulous  tones,  Stcplien 
made  answer — "  I  placed  it  there  to  own  my  debt  to 
your  sainted  mother,  who  did  so  much  to  guide  my 
feet  agam  into  the  way  of  peace." 

"  And  you  really  believe  that  she  '  sleeps  in 
Jesus?"'  she  asked,  with  lips  apart  and  gleaming 
eves. 

"Aye  I"  said  he,  **as  truly  as  I  know  that  I  live 
in  Him," 

With  deep  feeling  he  told  his  excited  listener  the 
^ory  of  his  return  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 

"Dora,'*  said  he,  drawing  near  to  her  side,  "  I 
fonnd  my  Saviour  while  sorrowing  for  your  death. 
Now  you  live  !  God  hath  surely  given  you  back  to 
me.  Will  you  note  accept  my  love,  wliich  but  for 
your  resurrection  would  lie  buried  in  your  grave." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  glad  gleam  on  her 
countenance  as  she  answered,  "  Yes,  with  all  my 
heart!  It  was  yours  when  first  you  asked  me  for 
it ;  it  has  been  yours  from  then  till  now." 

"And  now  is  mine  for  ever ! "  said  the  joyous 
youth,  as  lie  clasped  her  to  his  heart ;  and  thus  their 
lasting  troth  was  plighted  by  her  mother's  grave. 
Hand  m  hand,  with  one  last  look  upon  that  sacred 
8pot,for  evermore  to  be  invested  with  another  and 
even  dearer  memory,  one  united  prayer  for  tlie  bene- 
Won  of  that  wondrous  Providence  which  had 
brought  them  to  each  other's  side,  they  turned  away, 
^ppy  m  the  possession  of  a  common  Saviour,  happy 
^  each  other,  more  happy  than  any  words  of  mine 
cantelL 

Away  from  tlie  home  of  the  dead,  into  the  world  of 
the  liN-ing,  turning  their  back  upon  mourning  and 
**row,  they  pass  out,  through  the  gathering  gloom  of 
^^^  to  tread  together  the  path  of  a  united,  useful, 
^  godly  life — a  path  w^hich,  despite  all  passing 
clouds,  shall  brighten  more  and  more  through  earth's 
pfohation  until  it  mingles  with  the  unfading  glories 
of  the  perfect  day. 

^Vhen  the  happy  pair  arrived  at  Dame  Henderson's 
^ey  found  that  honest  soul  stUl  absent,  doing  shop- 
Pj^gfor  the  coming  Christinas  day.  Stephen  installed 
^  precious  prize  by  his  "  ain  fireside  "  a  while,  and 
^hen  the  sound  of  the  dame's  latch-key  was  heard  at 
fhe  outer  door,  Stephen  met  her,  and  followed  her 
^^  the  kitchen. 

My  sakes  I"  said  she,  "  what  a  cold,  sharp  night 
^  ^  I     It  seems  to    find  its    road  into  one's    very 

Do  you  tliink  so  ?  "  said  Stephen,  laughing.     "  To 

^y  mind  it's  the  warmest,  finest,   brightest,   most 

^^^HouB  night  that  ever  followed  day." 

^^^me  Henderson,  w^ho    liad   not   had    the  same 

^P^ence  to  set  her  blood  aglow,  looked  at  him 

^*li  astonishment,  which  was  increased  by  the  un- 

^^  lightness  of  hiB  general  demeanour. 

I  say,  young  gentleman,  said  she,  laughing  ;  "  you 

^  in  different  spirits  to-night  to  what  you   did 

*^n  you  saw  the  ghost" 

y     Bat  I  have  leen  a  ghoet,  the  prettiest,  sweetest, 

^e  ghost  that  ever  haunted  a  churchyard ;   and 


what's  more,  if  you  dare  go  into  the  parlour  you  can 
see  it  yourself  ;  only  don't  be  frightened.'' 

"  Frightened,  not  likely  !  but  what  are  you  up 
to?" 

So  saying,  the  old  lady  marclied  at  once  into 
Stephen's  quarters,  and  there  seated  cosily  by  the 
fire,  unbonneted,  unshawled,  with  her  bright  raven 
hair  fa^stencd  up  in  tlie  old  luxurious  coil,  sat  Dura 
Hellier  in  the  flesh. 

"  Oh  my  bairn,  my  bairn,  my  bairn  ! "'  exclaimed 
the  astounded  dame,  as  she  ran  forward  to  clasp  the 
welcome  guest  to  her  heart.  "  I'm  not  surprised  a 
bit ;  I  shouldn't  have  been  much  astounded  if  I'd  seen 
you  rising  from  the  dead.  God  made  Stephen  fit  for 
you  ;  an'  noo  he's  bro>vt  you  to  'im,  an'  you'll  nivver 
leave  liim  any  more.  Praise  the  Lord,  sweet  lassie  I 
praise  the  Lord !  But  whereiwer  ha'  you  come 
from  ?  Them  that  lives  longest,  they  say»  '11  see  most ; 
but  if  I  hved  to  be  as  old  as  Mcthusalom  I  should 
never  see  aught  like  this.  It's  the  Lord's  doin',  an'  it 
is  marvellous  in  our  eyes ! "  Standing  back  a  little, 
she  looked  at  her  young  visitor,  who  was  all  glad 
smiles  and  tears.  **  Miss  Dora,  it  is  you,  isn't  it  ?  ** 
and  again  the  warm-hearted  dame  sought  coniuma- 
ation  of  tlie  fact  by  holding  her  to  her  big,  loving 
heart. 

Fertile  of  resources,  Dame  Henderson  speedily 
provided  fitting  accommodation  for  her  new  and 
unexpected  lodger  ;  and  after  the  final  meal  had  been 
discussed,  and  the  hour  for  rest  had  come,  "Our 
George''  was  summoned  from  the  kitchen,  Stephen 
fetched  out  the  precious  little  Christmas  gift  of  his 
sainted  mother,  he  read  the  twenty-third  psalm,  his 
voice  failing  him  and  his  eyes  dimming  as  he  said 
"  green  pastures  ;  "  and  then  first  Dame  Henderson, 
and  then  himself,  addressed  their  Heavenly  Father 
in  joyous,  earnest  praise  and  prayer  ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  heaven's  angels  looked  down  that  Christmas 
Eve  on  no  holier,  happier  spot  than  that  where  Dame 
Henderson  and  her  little  household  bowed  in  prayer. 


CIL\PTER  XVIII.-HOME  AT  HALSTON  HALL. 

By  the  death  of  her  cousin  Dora  Hellier  had  become 
tlie  heiress  of  Halston  Hall,  and  of  the  limited  but 
sufficient  estate  thereto  appertaining  ;  not  a  large 
fortune  by  any  means  as  fortunes  go,  but  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  position  which  residents  of 
such  a  fine  old  country  mansion  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  maintain.  Now  an<l  again  the  in- 
equality of  their  position,  and  the  "splendid  match'* — 
to  use  a  fashionable  and  often  lying  phrase — which 
the  fair  girl  might  have  made  with  rank  and  wealth, 
troubled  Stephen  Akroyd  a  little ;  but  whenever  he 
determined  to  mention  the  matter  to  Dora,  and  give 
her  the  opportunity  of  breaking,  or  rather  retiring 
from  her  covenant  with  him,  he  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  broach  the  subject,  so  confident  was  he 
that  she  w^ould  receive  it  with  wounded  feelings, 
and  think  that  Stephen  depredated  alike  her  love 
and  honour.    So  he  wisely  resolved  to  say  nothing 
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about  it.  In  poverty  he  had  loved  her,  and  had  he 
been  a  merchant  prince  would  right  gladly  have 
made  her  princess.  In  death,  for  dead  he  had 
thought  her,  he  had  by  an  unsyllablcd  vow  pledged 
himself  to  a  life-long  fidelity  to  his  .first  love,  and 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  tliat  none  but  he 
could  ever  be  the  chosen  of  her  soul.  He  was  right. 
Had  Dora  inherited  a  proWnce,  a  kingdom,  or  an 
empire,  right  gladly  would  she  have  endowed  her 
Lancelot  with  it — to  her  the  only  knight  in  all  the 
world,  a  knight  without  a  peer. 

At  Dora's  own  request  their  marriage  was  a  quiet 
business,  and  was  consummated  as  soon  as  length  of 
residence  in  the  suburb  wlierein  Dame  Henderson's 
house  was  placed  rendered  it  possible  on  the  ordinary' 
terms  of  law.  A  friend  or  two  from  Stephen's  office 
— ^Mr.  Reece  himself  being  "  best  man " — a  com- 
panion or  two  of  Dora's  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halston  Hall,  and,  chiefest  friend  of  all.  Dame  Hender- 
son, made  up  their  wedding  party  ;  and  tlien,  at 
Dora's  strong  solicitation,  their  wedding  tour  was  a 
roundabout  journey  from  London  to  the  little  village 
on  the  Spanish  shore  where  her  beloved  cousin's  grave 
was  placed,  and  from  thence,  by  .such  easy  stages  as 
saved  them  from  discomfort,  to  Halston  Hall,  their 
future  home. 

By  birth  and  blood  and  early  training,  aye,  and  by 
the  business  habits  which  Stephen  had  contracted  in 
the  office  of  Redfem  and  Reece,  and  by  the  all-con- 
trolling influence  of  those  religious  primciples  which 
were  now  alike  the  rule  and  joy  of  his  life,  Stephen 
was  quite  equal  to  the  change  of  social  position  that 
had  come  to  liim  ;  and  in  the  after-days,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  magistracy,  and  in  other  ways  took 
up  the  reins  of  local  influence  held  by  his  prede- 
cessors at  the  old  mansion,  he  won  universal  appro- 
bation and  regard,  and  acquitted  himself  in  all  things 
as  one  to  the  manner  bom. 

Nor  was  Dora  any  the  less  successful  in  occupying 
the  position  which,  by  a  series  of  wondrous  Provi- 
dences, had  fallen  to  her  lot.  Her  training  and  educa- 
tion under  the  guiding  hand  of  such  a  motlier  as  she 
had  owned,  eminently  fitted  her  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  her  lot ;  while  the  manifold  vicis- 
situdes of  her  own  life  and  the  all-persuasive  influence 
of  the  experimental  godliness  which  she  so  richly 
possessed,  together  with  her  naturally  amiable  tem- 
perament, all  combined  to  make  her  a  Ansc  Lady 
Bountiful,  always  judicious  and  always  kind. 

In  the  early  spring  that  followed  on  their  marriage 
they  received  a  communication  from  honest  Dame 
Henderson,  that  "  Our  George  "  had  had  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever  which  had  disabled  him  from  per- 
forming the  heavy  labour  which,  in  grimy  garb,  he 
had  so  long  engaged  in  at  the  coal  dep6t,  and  an- 
nouncing her  intention  to  "keep  him  at  home,  an' 
fend  for  liun  herself,"  by  taking  lodgers — three  or 
four,  or  more,  as  she  miglit  be  able  to  accommo- 
date. 

Dame  Henderson's  epistle  was  read  by  Dora  one 
evening  as  she  sat  by  her  husband's  knee,  after  he 


had  returned  from  a  day's  absence  at  a  distant  hm. 
Then  she  looked  straight  into  the  fire,  which  cast  ita 
pleasant  glow  back  upon  her  raven  hair  and  her 
flushed  countenance  ;  and  Stephen  looked  down  ob 
her  who  was  the  pearl  and  treasure  of  his  life. 

"  Stephen,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  apon  his 
knee. 

"  Dora,"  said  he,  laying  his  on  her  hair. 

The  words  were  spoken  sinmltaneously,  and  then 
both  paused  and  looked  at  each  other,  waiting  etch 
for  each  to  speak. 

*'  It  *s  a  good  omen,  darling,**  said  Stephen,  "for all 
our  life  to  come,  for  I  know  that  you  were  going  to 
say  just  wliat  I  was  about  to  utter  ;  so  please  to  m 
it,  Mrs.  Akroyd,  that  your  husband  may  say  'ditto,' 
and  settle  it" 

"  I  was  going  to  say,'*  said  Dora,  with  a  little 
laugh,  "  let  Dame  Henderson  and  '  our  George'  cone 
here." 

"  And  so  was  I,"  said  Dora's  lord  and  master, 
imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  fair  brow ;  "  so  kindly  manage 
it  for  them  and  me.  Nothing  in  the  world  will  pkiae 
me  better  than  to  see  my  dear  old  nurse  and  mothff 
under  the  same  roof  with  us,  and  *  our  George'  ii 
doubly  welcome  for  her  sake." 

"  Well,  sir,  so  it  shall  be,**  said  the  lady,  aichlj; 
"  but  be  careful  how  you  treat  her,  for,  look  yoo,  lH 
have  no  rivals  here." 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  the  letter  was  writtei 
there  and  then.  Dame  Henderson  was  told  to  sell 
her  belongings,  except  such  household  gods  as  iht 
desired  to  bring  with  her,  and  then  to  come  with  her 
husband,  and  take  up  her  abode  at  Halston  HaE 
That  dear  soul  had  a  good  cry  over  Dora's  letter  t^ 
welcome,  and  especially  over  Stephen's  remark  up* 
the  subject,  which  that  lady,  jealous  of  a  m'al,  hai 
copied  word  for  word,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  obey 
the  call.  In  a  little  while  Dame  Henderson  v« 
installed  as  housekeeper  at  Halston  Hall,  and  '*  tt 
George,"  who  speedily  lost  his  rheumatism  under  thi 
new  and  generous  regime  of  that  hospitable  manm 
was  general  lieutenant  to  his  master  and  mistrei^ 
factotum  to  his  honest  spouse,  and,  without  tsfeak 
post  of  duty,  had  plenty  of  occupation  to  keep  hia 
from  rusting  and  to  while  away  the  time. 

Dame  Henderson's  happiness  and  content  were  ja^ 
about  perfect,  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  «• 
a  baby  Dora  to  dandle  on  her  knee.  She  intimaM 
then  that  nursing  would  be  more  congenial  tbs 
housekeeping  ;  but  to  this  the  proud  possessor  of  thi 
prize  would  by  no  means  consent,  for,  quoth  the  ^ 
young  matron  who  was  now  a  mother,  "  I  *in  «• 
you  'U  spoil  her  all  the  time.** 

"  I  should  never  do  naught  o*  the  kind,**  xepK" 
Dame  Henderson.  "  It  was  never  possibk  to  ^v 
you  ;  an*  you  an*  this  little  angel,  Ufln  hei^  i*  ^^ 
like  as  two  pins." 

So  the  days  passed  by.  Stephen  and  Donvtf* 
as  happy  as  most  mortals  may  be  in  this  wsrid  * 
vicissitude  and  cliange.  Passing  doads  flung  piM 
shadows  over  their  pathway,  for  eontinnwui 
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B ;  and  mercifully  so,  for  that  is  apt 
nl  on  whick  the  highest  Christian 
»  grow.  In  shine  and  shadow  they 
e  of  love  and  truth,  the  warmth  and 
avionr's  presence,  and  the  clear  out- 
leavenly  Father's  face, 
roach  to  any  difference  of  opinion 
[•matched  pair  was  when  an  heir  was 
Hall.  Then  Stephen  declared  that 
le  called  Henry,  after  Dor&'s  father, 
name  might  still  be  transmitted  to 
ollowing  ;  but  Dora,  with  that  per- 
gth  of  will  which  is  the  attribute  of 
aied  for  "Stephen,"  and  would  not 
Dompromise  was  at  last  effected  ;  and 
e  Tillage  church,  this  hopeful  scion 
Akroyd  was  christened  "Stephen 
flatiflfaction  of  all  the  parties  con- 

UHBon  renewed  her  youth,  happy 
TBB  always  strong  in  faith,  and  lived 
her  Saviour.  Probably  her  happiest 
ments  were  those  in  which  she  had 
appreciative  listener  to  whom  she 
irring  story  of  Stephen  and  Dora's 
such  oocasions  she  took  care  to  mag- 
}  and  the  providence  of  God  ;  and  if 
lid  ever  hazard  a  remark  that  this 
ronderfnl  coincidence,  a  remarkable 
iouB  accident,  she  would  say  what, 
s  had  said  to  Stephen  Akroyd  in 
1  perilous   unbelief,  "  Accident !    I 


tell  you  it  was  a  Providence,  an'  nivver  a  accident 
atalL" 

Here  my  little  narrative  (the  leading  facts  of 
which  were  published  in  one  of  the  public  journals 
not  very  long  ago)  comes  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  un- 
less my  aim  has  been  sadly  missed,  my  readers  have 
seen  something  of  the  influence  of  scepticism  to 
blast  and  blight  the  life  even  of  the  young  and  hope- 
ful ;  something  of  the  power  of  recU  religion  to  main- 
tain its  ground,  sustain  its  possessors,  and  endow  them 
with  abiding  peace  in  life  and  joyous  victory  in  death  ; 
something  of  the  power  of  Christianity  to  ensure 
loyalty  to  principle  and  fidelity  to  God  in  the  face  of 
the  most  potent  influences  of  a  tempting  kind ; 
something  of  the  mighty  and  imperishable  influence 
of  a  godly  mother's  life  and  training  ;  and  something 
also  of  the  gracious  designs  of  that  divine  Providence 
which  "  shapes  our  ends  "  for  highest  purposes  and 
with  loving  aims,  "  rough-hew  them  how  we  will" 
As  Geoige  Herbert  quaintly  says — 

'*  For  either  Thy  command  or  Thy  commission 
Lay  hands  on  all :  they  are  Thy  right  and  left ; 
The  first  put  on  with  speed  and  expedition. 
The  other  curbs  Bin*8  stealing  place  and  theft 

"  Nothing  escapes  them  both ;  all  must  appear 

And  be  disposed,  and  dressed,  and  tuned  by  Thee, 
Who  sweetly  temperest  alL    If  we  could  hear 
Thy  skill  and  art,  what  music  would  it  be  I 

'*  Thou  art  in  small  things  great,  not  small  in  any ; 
Thy  even  praise  can  neither  rise  nor  fall ; 
Thou  art  in  all  things  one,  in  each  thing  many, 
For  Thou  art  infinite  in  one  and  alL" 

THE  END. 
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he  sun  is  sinking  low 
the  busy  day  is  done, 
rard  do^'n  the  hill  they  go, 
r  and  her  little  one. 
fe  is  full  of  care 
(he  toils  from  day  to  day  ; 
rdens  must  she  bear 
the  rugged  way. 

make  the  labour  sweet, 
an  make  the  shadows  bright ; 
ead  the  tiny  feet 
rard  in  the  crimson  light 
eart  is  full  of  rest, 
h  her  steps  are  tired  and  slow ; 
loves  this  hour  the  best, 
the  sun  sinks  low. 


There  will  come  another  eve 

Wlien  the  light  grows  dim  and  grey,. 
Lucy  will  not  faint  nor  grieve 

AVhile  she  treads  a  darker  way. 
Ere  the  sun  of  life  sinks  low 

Many  joys  her  soul  may  fill ; 
Then  her  feeble  footsteps  go 

Down  tlie  last  long  hill. 

Oh,  how  sweet  the  sunset  seems 

To  the  worker's  weary  brca-st ! 
Oh,  how  fair  the  golden  dreams 

Of  an  everlasting  rest  ! 
Though  the  toilsome  day  be  long, 

And  the  pathway  rough  and  steep. 
Comes  at  last  the  even-song, 

And  the  promised  sleep. 

Sarah  Doudney. 
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"  As  pe.ata  the  hart  for  cooIIdk  Btreama. 
Wlien  healed  Id  tbe  cbww. 
So  pants  mf  soul,  O  God,  (or  Thee, 
And  Thf  refreahins  grace." 

-.  a.  river  widening  to  the  ocean,  but 
narrowing  to  its  source,  is  this  series 
of  subjeets  narrowing  to  a  point — 
from  the  oation,  the  great  and  wide- 
spread nation,  to  the  Church,  taken 
oat  of  the  nation;  and  from  the  Church  to  the  family 
circle  supplying  the  constituency  of  the  Churcli;  and 
now  from  the  family  and  the  home  to  the  [lerson, 
the  individual ;  and  all  this  in  the  Jewish  sense, 
which  ought  even  in  a  stronger  and  larger  measure 
to  b3  the  Christian  sense,  with  God  the  centre  of 
all,  and  all  revolving  around  Him.  It  is  God  in 
the  midst  of  all,  as  the  cloud  in  the  midst  of 
the  quadrangular  encampment  of  "  the  Ghurcli  in 
the  wilderness,"  or  as  the  Temple  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,  or  as  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  the 
Land,  Tiiu.s,  whether  we  speak  of  the  nation,  or 
of  the  Church,  or  of  the  home,  it  is  equally  true 
of  each  and  of  all — "  God  is  in  the  miiit  of  her ; 
she  shall  not  be  moved  "  (Ps.  ilvL  5). 

And  now  we  pursue  this  matter  to  its  source, 
the  origin  of  all  constituencies — ^the  individual 
And  here,  if  anywhere,  God  must  be  enthroned 
Bs  the  great  central  influence,  enshrined  nithin 
the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  the  innermost  holy 
place  of  the  "  temple  of  the  body."  A  household 
consuiting  of  such  individual  members  i^  a  family 
of  God ;  a  Church  composed  of  suehis  a  living, 
working,  and  spreading  community;  a  nation 
wha-ie  constituency  is  made  up  of  aucU  elements 
would  indeed  be  "a  nation  fearing  God,  and 
working  righteousness."  Thus  our  subject  nar- 
rows to  a  jwint — the  importance  of  tbo  individual. 
Like  a  pyramid,  broadly  based  on  its  wide  founda- 
tions, it  narrows  gradually  to  its  ajies,  nearest  to 
heaven  and  pointing  to  the  skies. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  is  full  of  allu.sions  to  this 
subject — personal  religion  and  exi>erience.  The 
national  song-book  of  Israel  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
personal  book  in  the  Bible,  It  takes  us  through 
a  man's  eiqiericnces,  those  manifold  esiteriences 
of  which  wo  are  all  more  or  less  conscious — hopes 
and  fears,  faults  and  failings,  fallings  .and  uii- 
risings  ;  at  one  time  it  is  "  in  the  horrible  pit," 
aiiothsr  time  it  is  "  net  upon  a  rock  ; "  one  time 
it  is  "  the  footsteps  sliding,"  another  time  it  is 
"the  goings  established;"  to-day,  in  the  bitter 
discipline  of  tears,  t<>-morrow,  lifted  up,  forgiven, 
and  rejoicing  in  God's  favour;  here  is  the  siimer 


guilt  and  woe,  and  there  tli« 
saved  by  grace.  Hence  the  challengB  <A  it 
psalmist — "  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God, 
and  I  will  declare  what  He  hath  done  for  ^ 
soul"  (Pa.  livi  16).  Here  the  Psalmist 
])ersoiially — "  my  soul ; "  and  this  expressoa  k- 
curs  as  many  as  eighty-four  timee  in  the  FsdH; 
and  "  my  heart "  forty-one  times ;  and  "^ 
God"  a  dozen  times  or  more  ;  and  "ny  ail'* 
half-dozen  times,  and  each  in  the  moet  en^to* 
form  ;  and  "  my  teats  "  another  half-doieii  tinM: 
and  "  my  salvation"  thirteen  times.  I  lemenhi 
having  once  set  the  young  people  of  lajaaf^ 
tion  to  count  up  the  number  of  time*  tk  p» 
sonal  words  "I,"  "me,"  "my,"  and  "mi*' 
occur  in  the  Psalms ;  and  I  also  remember  wi 
what  astonishment  we  all  heard  the  full  nn 
of  the  tale  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
and  places  in  which  those  words  are  emplt^  b 
express  the  pereonal  feelings  and  eiperientaJ 


Thus,  if  we  want  an  example  and 
]>ei80iial  repentance,  we  have  Psolms  vL  lollLi 
or  a  personal  realisation  of  sin,  the  eulier[«rt^ 
Psalm  xiii.,   and  that  memomble 
Psalm,  cix.,  rendered  all  the  more  intense  he<M» 
it  is  the  prophetic  utterance  of  Christ's  ownfflf 
inga  for  sin — "  Behold  His  dread  Majestf  in 
passion !     The  Cross  becomes  a  Judginfflt*^ 
whence    He   utters   divine   verdicts  as  King  < 
Kings."       Then   there   are  those  expRHUU  ' 
l)crsoiial  woe,  even  to  desolation  and  dxsfHi* 
in  Psalms  xliL  and  xbii,,  and  yet  not  witfuil' 
strong  ray  of  hof*  and  promise  of  better  tl 
"  Hoj*  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  mi  V 
God." 

And  what  a  remarkable  expression  of  F0<* 
experience  is  that  of  the  23rd  Psalm.  II"* 
himself  a  shepherd,  writes  his  experiences  efu* 
as  kit  Shepherd.  It  is  all  written  as  in  bit  ^ 
persoa  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  Hi  ^ 
serves  me,  and  gives  me  peaceful  rest ;  my  i«" 
refreshed  by  the  still  wutera  beeide  'rf'"''* 
leadeth  me  ;  my  feet  are  guided,  my  fnn  * 
jielled;  my  comfort  is  in  His  rod,  aadmyilif' 
His  staff ;  my  table  is  spread  by  His  pnnii^ 
and  even  '  in  the  wilderness  '  there  is  fooi ',  ^ 
head  He  anoints  with  oil,  and  my  cup  is  fiJl  * 
overflowing ;  goodness  and  mercy  are  my  i** 
and  they  shall  follow  me  to  my  home,  vbM ' 
shall  abide  for  ever."  All  this  is  penooal;''' 
own  personal  feelings,  experiences,  and  eij«* 
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a.  It  is  a  full  and  complete  appropriation  of 
L  and  His  good  things  to  His  own  personal 
,  ''  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance 
of  my  cup :  thou  maintainest  my  lot "  (Pa. 
.5). 

Another  very  instructive  allusion  to  one's  per- 
al  experience  is  contained  in  the  131st  Psalm, 
•*  Surely  I  have  behaved  and  quieted  myself, 
a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his  mother  :  my  soul 
jven  as  a  weaned  child  "  (v.  2).  The  Psalmist's 
lonal  experience  here  is  that  he  is  weaned 
m  the  world  and  sin ;  from  the  restless  seek- 
[  and  the  restful  satisfaction  associated  with 
)  world  and  its  vanities. 

Ihe  world  is  our  mother ;  we  rest  in  the  lap  of 
r  indulgence.  But,  weaned  from  these,  we 
k  our  food  from  God ;  we  are  separated  from 
)  world  and  its  satisfactions,  and  enjoy  the 
incere  milk  of  the  Word,"  and  grow  thereby, 
i  are  able  to  bear  the  "  strong  meat "  of  the 
apel,  and  are  exercised  thereby.  And,  being 
18  fed,  as  with  marrow  and  fatness,  with  which 
d  feedeth  us,  we  would  not  and  could  not 
am  to  the  (now)  unsatisf3ring  food  of  the  world. 
I  are  weaned  from  the  world,  and  find  our  food 
(rest  in  God. 

5uch  is  the  power  of  personal  religion,  the 
f  mother,  and  the  new  supply,  of  the  new-bom 
L  Such  is  the  moderation  of  the  spirit  spoken 
yy  the  Psalmist,  the  subordination  of  the  soul  to 
i  in  all  things,  the  rest  and  satisfaction  found 
3od — "My  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child." 
i  80  also  the  'other  appetite — of  thirst ;  there 
he  personal  feeling  and  experience  of  "  thirst- 
after  God."  Thirst  ia  one's  own  personal 
etite;  all  else  may  drink  and  be  satisfied, 
if  I  do  not  drink  my  thirst  is  not  assuaged, 
ace  the  allusion  in  Pss.  xliL  2  ;  IxiiL  1 ;  cxliii. 
^  ;  all  pointing  to  Him  who  alone  can 
sfjr  this  desire  of  man,  as  expressed  in  that 
ad  scene  of  the  Gospel,  "  In  the  last  day,  that 
it  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood,  and  cried, 
ing,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
and  drink  "  (John  viL  37). 
bd  it  is  well  that  these  rich  provisions  are 
ie  for  man ;  for  how  else  could  we  be  satis- 
t  The  holiest  saint  on  earth  must  have  his 
itual  food  day  by  day,  again  and  again  hun- 
tng  for  his  "daily  bread."  Yea,  every  man's 
Bcieoce,  every  man's  instinct,  tells  him  he 
its  much ;  and,  however  much  he  may  have 
ived,  he  yet  wants  more.  And  so,  among  the 
bs  of  Personal  Religion,  is  that  in  which  the 
great  provision  is  set  forth  in  these  all-compre- 
ive  words,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my 
ition ;  whom  shall  I  fear?   The  Lord  is  the 


strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  1 " 
(Ps.  xxvii  1). 

How  personal  is  this — "  my  light,"  and  "  my 
salvation  !  Ask  what  salvation  means,  and  there 
are  many  who  will  tell  you  it  means  "  being 
good."  Why,  this  is  much  the.  same  as  if  being 
asked,  "  What  is  salvation  from  shipwreck  1 "  one 
were  to  say,  *^  being  safe  in  bed  and,  and  never  at 
sea  at  all !  "  or,  "  What  is  salvation  from  disease," 
to  answer,  "  Being  out  and  about,  and  in  good 
health,  and  never  ill  in  your  life  ! "  But  no,  sal- 
vation from  shipwreck  means  being  shipwrecked 
in  the  deeps,  in  danger,  tossed  and  buffeted  in  the 
stormy  waves,  but  ere  you  have  gone  down  a 
rope  is  flung  out,  and  you  lay  hold  and  keep 
hold  of  that  rope,  and  are  saved.  And  this  is  the 
salvation  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks.  "  Out  of 
the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  O  Lord." 
(Ps.  cxxx.  1,  2) ;  and  again,  "  Save  me,  O  God ; 
for  the  waters  are  come  in  unto  my  soul,  I  sink  in 
deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing :  I  am  come 
into  deep  waters  where  the  floods  overflow  me." 
(Ps.  Ixix.  1,2);  and  yet  again,  "  The  waters  had 
overwhelmed  us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our 
souls"  (Ps.  cxxiv.  4.) 

Salvation  means  that  we  have  been  sick,  nigh 
unto  death,  "the  whole  head  sick,  the  whole 
heart  faint ; "  it  means  that  we  have  been 
leprous,  loathsome,  "  wounds  and  bruises,  and 
putrefying  sores  " ;  and  that  the  Great  and  Good 
Physician  has  come  and  healed  us.  Salvation 
means  all  that  the  Psalmist  expresses  of  his 
own  personal  experience — "  I  waited  patiently 
for  the  Lord,  and  He  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard 
my  cry.  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  hor- 
rible pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet 
upon  a  rock,  and  established  my  goings  "  (Ps.  xL 
1,  2).  and  that  "rock"  is  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  Yes, 
God  has  given  us  Christ ;  and  if  we  accept  that 
"  unspeal^ble  gift,"  He  will  "  with  Him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things"  (Rom.  viiL  32).  He 
will  give  us  His  love,  care,  mercy,  peace,  plenteous 
redemption,  and  all  the  wonderful  variety  of  His 
personal  dealings  with  men. 

So  richly  endowed  are  God's  children  with 
these  rich  blessings  of  their  Father,  that  the 
Apostle  exhausts  the  expression  of  oiu:  real  • 
ownership  of  all  these  benefits  in  one  single  sen- 
tence. "  All  things  are  yours ;  whether  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
or  things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  all  are  yours, 
and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's  (1  Cor. 
iii.  21 — 23).  Thus  all  is  traced  up  to  its  source 
and  author,  God  ;  or  as  "  the  many-stringed  lute  " 
of  the  Psalmist  says,  "  All  my  springs  are  in 
Thee  !  "  (Ps.  IxxxviL  7). 
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CHAPTEE  XLIU. 

wyna's  cueiositt 
gratified. 
^HEN  the  excitement  wae  over, 
'  and  tbere  vbs  no  longer  any 
;  fear  of  being  Burpriseil  by 
Rebecca,  Rose  fell  ilL  Tlie 
Btraiu  on  her  bigbly-stmng 
nervoiu  temperament  had 
been  too  great,  and  it  at 
last  Blackened  bo  entirely 
that  slie  was  compelled  to  yield  with  it 
More  startling  eventa  had  crowded  into 
the  last  fix  months  of  her  life  than  had 
happened  in  ite  previone  nineteen  yeais, 
and  tliey  had  m  disturbed  the  peaceful 
!  (if  hl^^  existence  that  she  felt  as 
if  her  days  of  rest  and  happineas  were 
gone  for  ever.  She  had  managed  to  continue  her 
engagement  at  Manorsant  till  the  end  of  January, 
occasionally  sleeping  there  when  the  weather  was  very 
bod,  but  nsnally  walking  to  and  fro  daily.  But  at 
last  her  lassitude  and  depression  overcame  her  will, 
and  one  morning,  when  abont  to  set  out  for  Manor- 
sant, she  startled  her  mother  and  Edwyna  by  saying, 
"  I  am  afraid  I  mnat  stay  at  home  to-day,  for  I  do 
not  feel  welL" 

They  knew  what  that  meant,  having  anxiously 
watched  her  for  many  days,  and  striven  in  vain  to 
reach  the  root  of  her  despondency.  We  might  have 
written  "  roots,"  for,  as  in  on  insidious  disease,  they 
were  many,  and  had  spread  farther  than  her  friends 
imagined.  Perhaps  the  deepest  and  toughest  was 
grown  by  idle  gossip.  She  was  also  much  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  her  father's  health  seemed 
failing,  and  the  doctor  recommended  cliange  of  air 
and  scene  for  him,  wiUi  a  view,  if  possible,  to  divert 
his  mind  from  the  ruin  which  he  chose  to  consider 
imminent. 

It  was  now  that  Mrs.  Alcrvyn's  courage,  decision, 
and  resolution  availed. 

"  My  dear  Rose,  yoa  must  give  up  Iklauorsant,  for 
the  present  at  least,"  Hlie  said.  "I  shall  write  to 
Mm.  Wynne,  and  say  so.  Your  fatlicr  does  not 
really  like  it,  and  you  will  be  wanted  at  home  to 
help  him,  while  Eilwynn  and  I  turn  farmers.  If  only 
wo  eonld  get  Mr.  Mervyn  away  with  Llewellcn  or  Mr. 
Edwardes,  things  might  mend." 

"I  am  so  grieved,  mother.  It  is  fooliHh.  1  am 
not  really  ill,  yet  my  strength  seems  suddenly  to 
have  left  me,"  returned  Hose,  and  as  she  spoke,  her 
words  were  too  surely  verified,  for  she  fainted. 

She  was  quickly  restored  to  conscionsness,  though 
not  to  strength.  Her  mother  was  alarmed  about  her, 
but  did  not  wish  to  frighten  her  husband,  so  she 
merely  bade  her  lie  down  a  while,  and  told  Mr. 


IB  nnoqnal  to  her  dii^ 


^lervyn  that  she  feared  she 
work  at  Manorsant. 

"  I  alirays  said  so.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  baa 
first  to  last,"  said  Mervyn,  who  was  more  iiritiUe 
and  Hggntvatiug  than  usual  when  he  heard  that  Bat 
was  ilL  "  It  does  seem  odd  that  you,  of  all  pMpkia 
the  world,  should  have  placed  her  in  *  snboniiHtt 
position  ;  and  yet  yon  never  rested  till  ym  got  tU 
commission  for  Llewellen,  just  as  he  is  wasted  ri 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Mra.  Marvyti  ktflitn 
the  retort  on  her  lipe.  She  did  so,  bowm^i^ 
returned,  leaving  her  husband  to  his  TeSecliBi&  ■ 

"  1  declare  she  is  twenty  times  the  woman dbam 
unce  we  have  been  in  trouble,"  he  oiutteied  '■ 
can't  get  '  the  retort  courteous '  out  of  her.  Ttai  t 
no  fun  when  it 's  all  on  one  side.  Really,  I  iWI 
not  know  what  to  do  if  they  all  give  in  to  mehdb 
way.  Tbere 's  nobody  but  Jim  left  to  tell  one  ■■') 
faults.  But  it  ia  hard  upo&  a  man  to  be  pengoM 
for  nothing.  If  riots  and  strikes  hit  the  right  fn^ 
there  might  be  sense  in  them  ;  but  the  Uow  ■  «t 
to  fall  where  least  dewrved.  Hen^  nqr  BMift 
who  never  banned  a  fly,  and  the  ooipanL  nA  |^ 
and  Alls.  Johnnea,  to  say  nothing  at  mjtM  M^ 
Philippe  Wynne,  and  the  peasants,  all  ImMJ^  Im 
because  that  scapegrace  of  a  Jolumea  aad  tk*  Mb 
didn't  choose  to  pay  their  peiicv  at  Uaa«#^' , 
This  is  the  result  of  'doing  evil  that  gmi  ^ 
come,' and  there's  nothing  like  a  little  pMll* 
perience  to  make  one  undentand  tlie  Uw;UNi|lT 
of  the  saying." 

"  Rose  is  unhappy  about  something  thnt  tht  )^l^ 
from  us,  mother,"  said  Edwyna.  "  Is  it  the  pns;^' « 
Uewelten's  going  away  T  Tliat  makes  me  maaiHt. 
too  ;  but  he  will  come  hack,  and  he  has  witB  ^ 
wants.  I  suppose  she  wojsn  t  nally  in  ion  «^ 
Alfred  Johnnes?" 

"  My  dear  Edwyna,  how  fomtrd  yrni  m 
replied  Mrs.  Mervyn.  "  Pray  do  not  moke  ■■ " 
such  vulgar  terms.  I  trust  neither  you  Mr  t» 
will  ever  be  '  in  love,'  oa  you  term  it,  with  Uul  ^ 
of  person." 

"  But  1  am  sure  she  ia  in  lovie  with  mhM 
mother  ;  for  she  is  just  like  Edgar  wlien  far  i^** 
about  after  her.  But  he  is  much  better;  and  I''~' 
she  may  be  cured.  If  1  only  ixmld  find  est  «ta' 
is  ;  but  I  think  I  know." 

"  You    are   wonderfully    wise,    child, 
whom  do  your  suspicions   fall,   since  Mi.  - 
the  vicar,  and  Edgar  are  the  only  onmoiried  am  ■ 
our  acquaintance  ?" 

"  You  forget  Major  Faithfnll,  mother.     If  I  •* 
quite  grown  up  like  Rose,  I  am  sure  I- 
ponlon,  mother,  I  wont  say  those  vulgar 
— but  I — well,  yon  understand — t  ahoulc 


[Oranm  hj  M.  Elleh  Edwards.) 
"  Bnatbe  for  him,  darling,  lore'i  itrong  praTon."— ;>.  349. 
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"  Pray,  Ed-wj'na,  keep  wliat  you  would  be  to  your- 
self ;  and  remember  you  are  only  a  child — not  yet 
sixteen." 

Mrs.  Mer\'yn  spoke  so  gravely  that  Edwyna  was 
silenced,  though  not  convinced  ;  while  the  fonner 
was  pained  to  find  that  the  suspicions  of  this,  her 
youngest  and  somewhat  precocious  child,  coincided 
with  her  own.  From  this  period  Rose  was  sub- 
jected to  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  persecution  from 
Edwyna  ;  not  unkind,  nor  even  comprehensible,  but 
searching  out  the  secrets  of  her  heart  Kose  evaded 
all  questions,  and  strove  hard  to  recover  her  usxial 
health  and  H])irits,  but  failed,  partly  from  actual 
prostration  of  the  nervous  system,  partly  from  those 
mental  stniggles  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Edwyna*8 
aelf-control  was  insufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of 
her  curiosity,  so  one  day,  when  they  were  alone  in 
their  room,  she  burst  forth  with  her  own  overwhelm- 
ing conclusions,  to  Rose's  annoyance  and  alaniL 

**  If  you  loved  me  as  dearly  as  I  love  you,  I  am 
sure  you  would  tell  me  what  makes  you  so  ill  and 
unhappy.  If  it  is  Major  Faitlifull,  you  may  just  as 
well  be  liappy,  for  he  is  always  asking  for  you,  and 
cares  just  as  much  for  y<ju  as  you  do  for  him.'* 

*'  I  wish  you  would  not  say  such  foolish  things, 
Edwyna,"  said  Rose,  with  an  effort  at  comjKMurc. 
*•  What  can  you  know  of — of  him  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal,  for  I  speak  to  him  whenever  I  can, 
and  of  course  I  run  after  Llewellen  under  all  circum- 
stances." 

**  What — what  did  you  say  ?  That  he  inquired  for 
me  ? " 

"Yes;  and  I  assure  you.  Rose,  that  although  I 
seem  foolish,  I  am  more  discreet  than  you  fancy.  I 
answer  him  as  coldly  and  proudly  as  possible,  l>ecaiise, 
if  lie  chose  he  could  come  and  make  personal  in- 
quiries. Has  he  ever  iMiincd  my  darling  by  neglect 
or  unkindness?  " 

"  No,  oh  no  !  \Miy  should  he,  Edwyna  ?  He 
cannot  think  of  me,  and  I  ought  not  to  tliink  of 
him." 

These  simple  words  were  drawn  from  Rose  by  the 
unexpected  question.  She  was  sony  they  liad  escaped 
her,  yet  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  say  them.  Edwyna 
did  not  allow  the  Advantage  they  gave  her  to  be  lost, 
but  gradually  unveiled  more  of  her  sister's  hidden 
fcelingR.  The  warm-hearted  girl  was  indignant  that 
he  whom  she  admired  so  much  should  not  have  at  once 
come  forward  as  a  declared  lover,  and  she  «i!id  not 
undeiBtand  that  any  obstacles  could  exist  to  such 
a  course.  Rose  vainly  strove  to  iK>int  out  that  she 
liiul  neither  fortune  nor  position,  and  that  he  probably 
had  both. 

"  All  the  more  reason  that  he  slxjuld  marrv  vou ; 
but  I  am  sure  he  thinks  vou  don't  care  for  him,"  said 
EdwjTia. 

•She  was  rapid  of  action,  with  the  thoughtless 
ra]iidity  of  childhood.  She  was  acquaintc4l  with  most 
of  the  movements  of  the  military',  in  so  far  as  reviews, 
drills,  and  inspections  went,  liy  Llewellen,  with  whom 
she  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence.     There  was  to 
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be  an  inspection  in  Manorsant  Park,  and  ihe  pic- 
vailed  on  her  father  to  take  her  to  see  it  She  kd 
no  doubt  that  when  it  was  over  Llewellen  iroold  fad 
them  out,  and  that  she  might  then  get  a  cfainee  of 
speaking  to  Major  FaithfulL  Although  it  did  Ht 
come  about  quite  as  she,  in  her  fervent  zeal,  imagiDei 
yet  she  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  what  she  vUied. 
The  officers  were  to  have  luncheon  at  ManorBint^aii 
once  more  Llewellen  took  advantage  of  the  opportni^ 
to  propose  to  go  home  instead.  He  had  joined  )k 
fatlier  and  Edwyna,  and  having  disposed  of  huhon^ 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Llynliafod  with  them,  via 
Major  Faithful!  came  to  fetch  him  to  the  lundM^ 
saying  that  he  could  not  again  excuse  himtfelL 

"  You  had  better  go,  Llewellen,"  said  hi«  atk^ 
turning  and  walking  with  him  towards  the  hour. 

The  Major  fell  behind  with  Edw^-na. 
IIow  is  your  sister  ?  "  he  asked,  instantly. 
She  is  very  ill,"  was  the  reply.    "  I  viA  yii 
would  come  and  see  her.  Major  FoithfoU.    Itni^l 
do  her  go<Kl,  for  you  know  how  kind  yon  were  to  k  j 
on  the  night  of  the  fire;  and  also  when  yoametkj 
on  midsummer  eve,   and  at  Manorsant  and  (vof-j 
where.     She  savs  vou  have  alwa\'8  been  kind  to  h( 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  be  sorry  to  sec  her  wM 
and  poorly.     Mother  thinks  the  fire  and  nalks  bMJ 
been  too  much  for  her  ;  and  I  think  if  Llewellen  aij 
you  go  away  it  will  break  her  heart.    You  wll  i*| 
go  away  without  coming  to  see  us  first  ? ' 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Major,  forced  intothj 
words  by  her  eager  manner. 

'*  Oh,  I  am  gkd  !  I  shall  tell  her  sa 
you  have  promised,  and   Llewellen  says  a 
never  breaks  a  promise.     If  you  Iiave  promised 
anything,  you  must  keep  it,  if  it  is  for  a 
years.   Oh,  dear  Major  Faitlifull,  if  yon  can,  wiD] 
come  and  make  our  White  Rose  luippy  again? 
used  to  bloom  all  the  summer,  and  all  the 
and  now  I  think  she  has  drooped  almost  since 
summer." 

Tears  were  in  the  rash  child^s  bright  eyes,  ail 
looked  into  Major  FaithfuU's.   Hiii  were  troaUiii 
she  saw  it   Her  face  became  clonded,  and  hcri 
dianged. 

"  I  wish  you  soldicis  had  never  oome 
she  said,  petulantly,  "you  have  eaniedoffaqf  i 
brother,  and  if  you  take  away  our  Boie*i  joy 
shall  never,  never  foi^vc  you ! " 

"  What  would  she  say  if  she  ]m0w  ef  tkii-  j 
he  asked,  the  pained  expresuon  ol  Mb 
ing. 

*'  She  would  never,  never  foi^ve  me  I 
Edwyna,  as  her  father  beckoned  her,  and  theyi 
separated. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

edwyna's  invitation  accetted. 

The  order  came,  and  the Dragoon  Giuidi**j 

to  leave  Walc»s     Llewellen  lumself  bronglit  the  *^j 
to  Ll^-nhafod.    The  regiment  had  been  a  kqg  tiae* 
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ry,  though  only  a  comparatively  short  period 
eighhonrhood ;  and,  as  the  riots  were  sub- 
iraa  recalled.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
lom  over  all  the  inmates  of  Llynhafod,  for 
r  loved  Llewellen,  -and  one,  at  least,  cared 
much  for  one  of  his  brother-officers.  But 
'0  joyons  spirit  communicated  some  of  its 
to  his  friends,  and  he  strove  to  reconcile 
\nB  departure  by  pointing  out  that  had  he 
dergynmn  he  must  have  lived  away  from 
had  he  emigrated  it  would  have  been  worse 

:  Faithful!  hopes  to  call  and  say  good-bye 
leaves  the  country,"  continued  Llewellen. 

fond  measure  good  to  me,  and  if  I  do  not  get 

not  be  his  fault,  but  mine.  He  is  constantly 

for  vou.  Rose." 
much   obliged  to  him.     You   can  say   I 
well,   and    then    he  will    be    no    longer 

was  an  unusually  sarcastic  inflection  in 
ice,  which  struck  her  mother  and  sister. 
'  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  from  Hose 
liajoT  was  to  call,  and  that  she  had  asked 
is  had  greatly  annoyed  Rose,  who,  what- 
feelings,  had  no  desire  to  be  forced  upon 

do  you  say  to  taking  Rose  to  Brynmawr 
ek  ?  **  said  Mrs.  Mervyn  to  her  husband, 
ige  will  do  you  both  good,  and  Mr.  Edwardcs 
ipany  you." 
11  we  have  got  rid  of  Llewellen,"  returned 

"  We  must  see  the  last  of  him." 
ervyn's  prevailing  idea  was  to  get  Rose 
vre  i^Iajor  Faithfull  called.  She  had  dLs- 
r  daughter's  secret  without  any  of  Edwyna  s 
jBts,  and  dreaded  a  meeting  that  must,  she 
id,  end  in  nothing  but  increased  pain  to 
seemed  so  strange  that  a  man  of  the  very 

she  had  sedulously  avoided  should  have 
to  win  the  heart  she  had  striven  to  sliicld 

•  she  knew  to  be  the  careless  flattery  of  a 
worldling ;   for  that  IVIajor  Faithful  meant 

a  passing  admimtion  for  grace  and  purity 
t  imagine.     She  was  no  believer  in  fate,  or 

have  considered  the  late  events  that  had 
influenced  herself  and  her  children  fatality. 
J  Pryse  Pryse's  sudden  appearance  at  Llyn- 
led  to  connect  itself  with  it;  for,  as  Eihvjna 
d  not  successfully  disguise  her  admiration  of 

Still,  the  piquante  Marcia  had  really  other 

•  aims,  for  she  was  good-natured,  and  in- 
be  fond  of  Rose.  Her  conscience  pricked 
she  heard  that  she  was  too  ill  to  continue 
ement  at  Manorsant ;  and  she  had  called 
les  to  inquire  for  her. 

tie  as  well  to  state  here  that  this  pricking 
ice  was  caused  not  only  by  what  we  already 
kerning  her  small  jealousies,  but  by  the 
1  that  she  had  told  Major  Faithfull  of 
ffooane  with  Bfrs.  Johnnes,  and  of  Alfred's 


having  been  seen  on  the  Llynhafod  estate,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  abroad.  She  had  been 
struck  with  the  expression  of  his  face  when  she 
volunteered  this  information,  but  whether  it  meant 
anger,  displeasure,  pain,  or  contempt,  she  was  not 
physiognomist  enough  to  determine. 

When  Llewellen  took  his  leave  that  night  he 
I  knew  that  he  should  probably  only  see  his  family 
'  once  more  before  he  left  them  for  an  indeflnite  period. 
:  He  was  distressed  at  his  father  s  and  sister  s  state  of 
!  health,  but  his  hopeful  nature  saw  improvement  in 
both  since  they  had  met  last,  and  he  told  his  mother 
so  as  she  managed  to  secure  a  few  minutes  of  privacy 
with  him. 

"I  would  rather  Major  Faithfull  did  not  call  to 
take  leave  if  it  can  be  avoided,"  said  Mrs.  Mervyn. 
"  Unnecessary  leave-takings  are  always  painful  even 
with  comparative  strangers." 

"  I  believe  him  to  be  a  strictly  honourable  man, 
mother,"  was  Llewcllen's  reply,  who  understood  what 
she  meant  "He  is  particularly  cautious  with 
women,  and  has  already  warned  me  never  to  say  a 
word,  even  in  jest,  from  which  a  lady  could  infer 
more  than  I  meant  to  convey.  This  was  in  reference 
to  Miss  Pryse  Pryse,  who  is  so  lively  that  she  carries 
one  away  in  spite  of  oneself." 

"  At  any  rate,  let  me  know,  if  you  can,  when  this 
\d3it  is  to  be  made,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Mer>'yn  ;  "  and 
oh,  my  dear  son,  follow  this  advice,  even  though 
given  by  one  who  I  fear  does  not  practise  what  he 
preaches.  But,  before  all,  ask  counsel  of  Him  whose 
wonls  of  advice  arc  as  unclianging  and  certain  as 
Himself." 

Major  Faithfull  did  call,  according  to  his  promise, 
and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Men'yn  alone.  Her  man- 
ner was  not  only  scrupulously  polite,  but  was  even 
more  friendly  than  usual.  She  knew  tlmt  she  had 
no  justifiable  reason  for  coolness,  whereas  she  had 
every  reason  for  warmth.  Not  only  had  he  interested 
himself  in  Llewellen,  but  he  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  Rose  from  an  inter>'iew  with  Rebecca,  and 
their  house  from  fire.  She  liad  not  spoken  to  him 
since  the  latter  event,  and  she  began  the  conversa- 
tion by  expressing  her  gratitude  as  w^cll  as  that 
of  her  husband  and  children  for  his  chivalrous  con- 
duct 

"  Pray  do  not  mention  it  How  is  Miss  Mer\yn  ? 
The  whole  affair  was  too  much  for  her  delicate  na- 
ture," he  said,  abruptly. 

"  I  hope  she  is  better,"  replied  Mrs.  Merv\Ti, 
quietly,  "i\ith  a  glance  at  his  face,  which  she  could 
not  but  acknowledge  was  honest  and  steadfast 

"  Mrs.  Mervyn,  will  you  pennit  me  to  say  to  you 
what  I  dare  not  say  to  her  ?  "  he  added,  meeting  her 
eyes,  in  which  he  read  her  thoughts.  "  I  love  your 
daughter,  but  I  cannot  propose  for  her  ;  and  I  know 
that  I  have  given  her  reason  to  believe  that  I  love 
her." 

"  She  has  not  told  me  so,"  said  Mrs.  Mervyn,  con- 
founded by  this  unexpected  confession. 

"I  am  sure  she  has  not     Hers  is  no  common 
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character.  She  would  be  too  reserved  to  boast  of  a 
conquest ;  too  proud  to  speak  of  an  injury ;  too  modest 
to  breathe  her  love.  Not  that  I  suppose  she  cares  for 
me.  On  the  contrary,  I  hear  there  is  another  pre- 
ferred before  me,  though  I  give  heed  to  no  gossip. 
Still,  I  would  not  leave  the  country  without  telling 
you,  her  mother,  that  if  I  were  in  a  position  to 
marry,  I  would,  rival  or  no  rival,  ask  your  permission 
to  address  her  ;  but  I  am  not.  Do  not  anticipate 
what  I  have  to  say,  Mrs.  Mervyn.  I  know  I  ought 
never  to  have  shown  my  admiration  oi  her  ;  never  to 
have  sought  her  out  when  I  had  the  opportunity  ; 
never  let  drop  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  her.  I 
should  have  reprobated  this  in  another,  and  have 
often  done  so.  But  I  say,  to  my  own  shame  and  re- 
proach, that  I  am  fallible,  and  have  acted  dishonour- 
ably to  her  and  to  myself.  Her  manner  proves  that 
she  thinks  so." 

He  paused,  and  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  so  much  sur- 
prised at  what  she  looked  upon  as  a  confession  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  such  matters  as  she  had 
known  them,  that  she  hesitated  in  her  reply.  But  she 
fancied  that  it  was  disparity  of  position  and  circum- 
stances that  possibly  prevented  this  proposal  that 
he  professed  to  be  unable  to  make,  so,  with  her  in- 
herent pride,  she  took  him  on  that  tack. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  frankness,  Major  Foithfull, 
though  I  scarcely  understand  you  yet  I  know  that 
Rose  has  been  reared  on  what  people  consider  a 
farm  ;  that  her  father  is  careless  of  appearances,  and 
would  as  soon  be  thought  a  farmer  as  a  peer ;  that 
she  has  been  a  governess  for  a  short  time  ;  that 
we  are  poor  ;  in  short,  that  she  would  scarcely  be 
thought  a  suitable  match  for  Major  Faithfull ;  still, 
she  is  a  lady  both  by  education,  nature,  and,  indeed, 
birth.  Her  father^s  family  is  old  if  decayed,  and 
certainly  the  Howards " 

Mrs.  Mervyn  stopped  suddenly.  In  her  love  for 
Rose  she  had  said  more  than  she  intended.  Major 
Faithfull  was  listening  with  a  sort  of  pained  atten- 
tion, but  at  the  last  word  he  started,  and  looked 
eagerly  for  more.  As  no  more  came,  however,  he 
felt  constrained  to  take  up  the  conversation,  and  said, 
warmly,  "You  neither  know  nor  understand  me. 
Were  your  daughter  a  peasant  instead  of  the  high- 
bred lady  she  is  I  would  ask  her  to  share  my  fortunes. 


But  they  are  such  as  to  make  that  impcwiUeL  I 
would  not  entangle  her  in  an  engagement  if  I  enU; 
and  though  I  am  not  a  very  yonng  man,  I  tm  atte 
from  being  able  to  marry  as  your  bod  ;  futher,  in- 
deed, for  he  has  some  hidden  benefiictor,  and  has  m 
one  dependent  upon  him.** 

Mrs.  Mervyn  bowed,  and  the  Major  thongbt  "tie 
blood  of  all  the  Howards  **  is  there,  if  that  wbb  kr 
name  before  her  marriage.  Still,  they  liked « 
another,  and  what  had  passed  thawed  the iee dlv 
manner,  and  added  animation  to  hi&  Hiskitwlif 
also  riveted  her. 

"  If  you  could  give  me  an  assarance  tkt  I 
am  indifferent  to  her  I  should  be  thankfol,  mm 
though  it  made  me  wretched,**  he  oontinaed,  iM 
ing  up  and  looking  out  of  the  window  <m  thei 
beneath. 

Spring  would  soon  be  here,  for  stray  crocosfli  i 
amid  the  snowdrops  in  the  little  garden,  aad  ArirJ 
"  anemoans  "  were  already  in  the  earth. 

"She  has  sense  and  womanly  piide  aim(^ 
enable  her  to  foiget  a  few  complimentaiy 
Absence  will  heal  your  wounds,  and  eflbce  tUi] 
tary  episode  from  her  memory,  as  it  will  from ; 
said  Mrs.  Mervyn,  with  unintentional  inmy.  "11 
she  will  marry,  though  not,  I  think,  the  p 
allude  to ;  and  you  will  certainly  find  some  U|f 4 
rank  and  fortune   sufficient  to  meet  your 
ments,  whatever  they  may  be.** 

"  If  I  do  not  marry  your  daughter  I  ahiD 
many.     I  thought  my  mind  was  made  up 
saw  her ;    now  it  will  strive   to  make  itnK 
again.** 

"  Until  another  Rose  appear,  who  may  take 
fancy.  I  know  your  motto,  true  in  love  if  not  ii 
'He  who  fights  and  runs  away,  may  live  to 
another  day.*  ** 

"  You  are  cruel,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  but  I  deaerre 
sarcasm.     Still,  may  I  not  bid  her  good-bye?' 

**  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it  and  think  it  win 
may,  perliaps,  be  best  for  her  to  let  thinga  take 
natural  course.  We  suffer  much  in  this  woiU 
unnecessary  concealment** 

Mrs.  Mervyn  spoke  with  consideratioii,  lod 
left  the  room. 

{To  be  continued.) 


YESTERDAY. 


rJS 


*ER  mere  and  wold  the  young  day  leaps. 
Crowned  with  the  triumph  of  to-day 
''^^^^     The  mother  o*er  her  darling  weeps, 
Lost  in  love*s  vanished  yesterday. 

She  clasps  her  boy,  and,  with  wan  face. 
Reads  the  loved  picture  line  by  line. 

While  resignation*8  angel  grace. 

Fills  the  lone  house  with  light  divine. 


"  What  is  thy  father  like,  my  boy  ? 

No  chieftain  girt  by  lawless  peen» 
Whose  stem  gaze  scorn  earth**  simple  joy 

And  frowns  at  toil*s  unconscioiis  tears. 

"  My  soldier,  far  away  from  home. 
Who  shrines  Love*8  memories  in  his 

Unchanged  through  wandering  lesgoes  of 
Whose  love  hath  lulled  my  grief  to  nd  i 
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tiopic  palm,  by  desert  stream, 
bugler's  hoofs  in  thunder  beat, 
ind  sabres  round  him  gleam, 
aely  ghauts  and  moonlit  street. 


"  What  is  the  grand  old  name  he  bears, 
'Mid  Britain's  right-embattled  van  ? 

(Breathe  for  him,  darling,  love's  strong  prayers)- 
A  Christlike  English  gentleman." 

Alan  Brodrick,  MA 


GOOD     DEEDS    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD. 


PROTESTANT  DEACONESSES. 
aHE  question  of  the  combination  of  women 
8  into  societies  of  a  charitable  and  reli- 
gious order  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  and  unquestionably,  where 
the  institution  is  formed  and  conducted 
r  to  proselytising  and  chiefly  for  the  spread 
ced  formularies  and  dogmas,  there  is  much 
abt  the  propriety  of  such  action.  In  the  case 
testant  Deaconesses'  Institution,  however, 
etainly  appear  that  far  higher  and  nobler 
been  aimed  at  and  won.  The  regulations 
iety  are  thoroughly  liberal  and  yet  wisely 
;  and  as  a  tree  h  known  by  its  fruits,  so  this 
stablishment  has  demonstrated  its  right  to 
rosper  by  the  "  good  deeds  "  which  it  has 
ed  during  the  comparatively  short  term  of 
X.  The  definite  object  of  the  Institution  is 
jhly  qualify  and  send  out  Christian  nurses, 
lition  to  the  skilled  and  delicate  attention 

0  the  physical  needs  of  the  invalids  com- 
^ir  care,  shall  seek  in  quiet,  unobtrusive 
bring  the  Gospel  healing  within  reach  of 

so  obviously  gain  by  the  deft  and  gentle 
they  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  During  the 
nnan,  Servian,  and  Russo-Turkish  wars, 
these  true  and  brave  sisters  did  excellent 
long  the  sick  and  wounded  on  the  battle- 
le  hospital  at  Tottenham  at  which  thei 
xive    their    training    has  received    more 

needy  patients  during  the  year ;  and 
ations  at  Perth,  Cork,  Sunderland,  and 
ire  received  800  more.    Of  out-door  patients 

1  5,600  have  been  relieved,  and  in  many 
d  during  the  same  space  of  time.  Many 
imilies    have   availed    themselves  of    the 

valuable  ser\'ices  of  these  trained  nurses 
family  affliction,  and  many  others  have  had 
ised,  for  lack  of  funds  to  train  a  larger 
ie  numerous  and  emphatic  testimonies 
r  given  by  those  who,  indoors  and  out, 
ved  the  precious  boon  hereby  afforded  in 
heir  heaviest  need,  are  in  themselves 
warrant  for  the  continued  and  expanding 
n  association  of  such  a  thoroughly  "  Good 
"  character. 

[ERCY  AT  THE  PRISON  GATE, 
h  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  call  attention 
dingly  interesting  work  of  love  and  mercy 
been  started  and  is  mainly  conducted  by 
aUe  lady  philanthropist  who  has  .devoted 


herself  to  the  rescue  and  uplifting  of  the  poor 
wretched  daughters  of  Wee  and  misery  which  are 
found  in  sadly  large  numbers  in  the  sphere  of  labour 
she  has  bravely  chosen.  Mrs.  Agnes  A  Bryson, 
together  with  another  lady  of  like  mind,  has  been  for 
years  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Glasgow  prison  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and,  following  the  admirable  exam- 
ple of  Mrs.  Fr^%  of  holding  little  meetings  among  the 
short-term  females  who  were  undergoing  punish- 
ment for  drinking,  brawling,  petty  thefts,  and  similar 
offences.  Sick  at  heart  on  hearing  the  ever-recurring 
excuses  of  the^girls  and  women  for  continuing  their 
low  and  vicious  mode  of  life — excuses  which  were  as 
true  as  they  were  sorrowfully  uttered — she  resolved 
to  begin  a  mission,  with  a  view  to  find  employment 
for  the  hapless  women,  to  rescue  them  from  their  bad 
surroundings,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  earning  a  honest  livelihood.  A  few 
friends  come  to  her  help,  and  at  last  an  old  house  of 
two  storeys  and  a  garret  was  opened  as  a  wash-house, 
which  would  admit  of  fourteen  tubs  being  in  use  at 
once,  a  drying  room  was  built  to  it,  and  the  unpre- 
tending shelter  for  the  hapless  and  half-helpless  was 
opened  in  August  last.  Four  women  of  the  class 
she  sought  to  aid  were  received  at  once ;  by  this  time 
the  number  has  increased  to  thirty-two ;  only  some 
of  whom,  the  neediest,  and  here  and  there  the  worst, 
sleep  on  the  premises.  Kindly,  genial  Gospel  in- 
fluences are  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  in  many 
cases  with  quite  a  touching  success.  Besides  the 
washing,  sowing  for  the  warehouses  is  taken  in,  and 
so  the  brave  little  mission  goes  on,  the  good  lady 
having  to  put  up  with  much  tliat  tries  the  patience, 
but  going  on  despite  all  that,  because  of  glad  encou- 
ragement on  the  other  side.  Doubtless  it  ^dll 
further  expand  and  grow,  for  such  a  work  has  living 
power  in  and  the  Moster^s  blessing  on  it.  Such  an 
instance  of  pious  effort  and  generous  self-sacrifice 
deserves  chronicling,  and  deser\es  also  liberal  help, 
which  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Br>son,  23,  William  Street, 
Calton,  Glasgow,  whose  great  heart-ache  is  tliat  so 
many  applicants  for  the  boon  she  offers  have  to  be 
turned  away. 

EVANGEUCAL    WORK    AMONG    THEATRICAL 

EMPLOYES. 

The  idea  of  gathering  the  various  employ^  of  the 

London  theatres  t<)gether  for  "tea  and  talk"  which 

appears  to  have  originated  with  that  inde&ttigablc 

and  well  skilled  evangelist,  Mr.  W.  Forbes  of  HoUo- 

way — was  a  very  happy  one,  imd,  being  put  into 

practice,  has  provided  several  happy  and  profitable 

evenings  for  those  who  too  often  and  by  too  many  are, 
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as  a  class,  regarded  as  being  outside  ihe  ordinary  range 
of  definite  evangelic  agency.  Personal  observation 
enables  us  to  speak  with  certainty  and  with  much 
emphasis  too,  of  the  good  effect  of  this  organised 
effort  to  bring  the  general  rank  and  file  of  theatrical 
professionals  within  sound  of  those  "good  tidings," 
which  are  "to  all  people."  On  the  occasion  to  which 
we  refer  there  were  not  less  than  120  female  guests 
of  this  class,  varj'ing  in  age  from  fifty  to  ten  years, 
the  majority  of  them,  however,  being  young  women. 
One  hardly  knew  which  to  admire  most,  the  simple, 
earnest,  and  truly  wise  words  of  counsel  and  exhorta- 
tion which  were  given  them,  the  efforts  made  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  to  interest  the 
company  and  to  make  them  feel  at  home,  the 
stirring  and  totally  unanimous  singing  of  Gospel 
song,  or  the  manifest  pleasure  and  interest  displayed 
by  the  guests  themselves  alike  in  the  socialities  and 
the  more  religious  engagements  of  the  evening. 
Some  half  score  of  these  meetings  have  been  already 
held,  and  on  everj'  occasion  new  faces  are  to  be  seen 
of  those  who  have  been  introduced  by  such  of  this 
peculiar  sisterhood  as  had  previously  attended  and 
approved.  The  plan  of  those  who  arc  carrying  out 
this  scheme  includes  similar  provision  for  scene- 
shifters,  and  other  male  employes,  and  also  for  the 
children  engaged  in  pantomimes  and  similar  exhibi- 
tions. Mr.  Forbes,  who  labours  with  untiring  zeal 
in  this  cause,  is  engaged  in  business  in  the  City, 
but  he  finds  time  to  conduct  several  other  evangelic 
services  among  the  poor  of  Holloway  and  elsewhere, 
both  on  Sabbaths  and  week  evenings ;  and  none 
can  doubt  that  he  merits  the  aid  and  good  wishes 
of  all  who  s^nnpathise  "i\'itli  "  good  deeds,"  quietly, 
zealously,  and  unostentatiously  performed. 

THE  GOSPEL  IX  MADEIRA. 

• 

One  of  tlie  peculiar  features  of  the  age  we  live  in 
is  the  large  extent  to  which  evangelising  labour  is 
carried  on,  both  nt  home  and  abroad,  by  diligent  and 
self-sacrificing  men  and  women,  who  in  quiet  unob- 
trusive fashion,  are  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the 
simple  Gospel  story,  with  no  large  and  wealthy  organi- 
sation at  their  back ;  but  who  trust  entirely  for  their 
maintenance  to  the  Christian  sympathy  and  benefi- 
cence of  individual  Christians  at  home,  and  to  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  little  band  of  converts  they 
can  gather  from  the  wastes  of  heathenism,  error,  and 
indifference,  which  they  have  made  their  field  of  toil. 
Such  an  evangelist,  now  labouring  among  the  poorest 
classes  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  writes  down  his  ex- 
periences there,  which  are  of  a  character  to  excite 
both  interest  and  admiration.  This  solitary  teacher 
amid  the  110,000  inhabitants  of  that  lovely  island 
has  gathered,  by  dint  of  hard  and  earnest  toil,  a  little 
Christian  community  of  some  five-and-twenty  souls  ; 
while  teaching  little  children,  conducting  a  night- 
school,  distributing  portions  of  Scripture,  fill  up  the 
time  which  he  can  spare  from  tlie  duties  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  little  pastorate.  The 
poverty  as  well  as  earnestness  of  these  poor  people 


may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  tliey  Mgei(f 
travel  many  rough  and  difficult  mileft  for  religiMi 
instruction,  and  that  in  many  cases  they  hire  to 
take  it  "  turn  about,**  in  order  that  the  rare  hxnj 
of  a  pair  of  shoes  may  be  made  available  by  tki 
proprietor's  voluntary  absence  for  his  naghbov'i 
good.  Mr.  Rendell,  the  evangelist  referred  ^ 
speaks  in  warm  terms  of  the  welcome  given  boA 
to  him  and  to  his  message. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  UOHTHOUSE  MEK. 

Christian  philanthropy  is  all  InclnsiTe.  It  Ioini 
nothing  of  exceptions,  but  yearns  to  bnng  the  |^j 
tidings  of  great  joy  prominently  before  the  notiee  il! 
the  universal  "all  "  who  are  interested  in  its 
The  large  number  of  men  who  are  employed  in  Q^j 
houses  and  on  board  lightships  are  deprived  of 
ordinary  opportunities  of  Christian  worship,  uA 
seldom  within  sound  even  of  the  "church' 
bell."  There  is  much  to  be  said,  therefiic^ 
the  movement  in  which  Miss  Woodfall,  of 
bridge  Wells,  is  showing  meritorious  inl 
the  supply  of  these  semi-solitaries  with  inl 
and  salutary  literature,  which  shall  beguile 
monotonous  imprisormicat,  and  in  some  il^gne 
lca.st  make  up  for  their  compulsory  deprivitiai 
religious  privilege  and  educational  opportunity, 
connection  with  the  one  port  of  Great  Yi 
there  are  no  fewer  than  eleven  lightships, 
staff  of  seventy-seven  men  to  guard  them  aii 
keep  brightly  burning  "  the  friendly  light 
warns  the  mariirer  of  danger."  To  these  a 
of  publications,  such  as  The  Quiver  and 
magazines,  tracts,  gospel  hymns,  &c,  are 
larly  sent,  and  arrangement  is  made  by 
the  men  can  change  their  supplies,  so  that  in 
all  may  read  what  each  receives.  The 
three  men  and  boys  on  the  Trinity  stcamtf 
similarly  favoured.  The  captain  kindly 
the  gifts  among  the  various  lightships,  and 
to  the  warm  appreciation  and  gratitude  with 
they  are  received.  Dwellers  in  seaports  and 
towns  who  desire  to  engage  in  an  easy  yet 
scr\'iccable  mission,  might  do  worse  than 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  those  who  ore  thus 
at  Yarmouth  ;  and  in  this  way  give  much 
and  real  benefit  to  a  very  numerous  and 
class,  whose  almost  constant  isolation  from 
kind  gives  them  an  unquestionable  claim  ot 
Christian  sympathy  of  those  who  dwell  asboie. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MISSION. 
Under  the  vigorous  management  of  the  Ber. 
Booth,  to  whom  this  mission  owes  its  inception, irf* 
whom  it  principally  devolves  to  gnide  its  action,  it ■ 
rapidly  developed  into  one  of  the  mostimportuti 
prosperous  Gospel  agencies  of  the  day.    Duriag 
past  year  especially  the  advances  it  has  loa^ 
the  increased  hold  it  has  obtained  upon  the 
classes  of  our  town  popnlationa  are  simply 
Ions,  and  afford  oonvindng  proof  of  the 
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h  inspires  the  mtoclunery.  Though  the 
jnly  a  dozen  years  jid,  it  has  now 
mdred  stations  scattered  all  over  the 
1  occupied  by  ministers,  evangelists, 
,  colporteurs,  <S:c.  ;  and  of  these  stations 
re  been  added  during  the  past  year  ! 
I  and  twenty-seven  evangelists  are  em- 
addition  to  the  staff  of  the  previous 
ity-onc.  It  is  specially  interesting  to 
Jly  100   of  these  agents  are  distinctly 

of  the  mission.  From  the  ranks  of 
amblers,  race-runners,  prize-fighters,  and 
I  tribes,  they  have  been  recruited  into 

evangelic  toilers,  and  are  now  wholly 
the  great  enterprise  which  brought  them 
on  of  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  As  an 
the  force  and  energy  thrown  into  the 
d  as  some  token  of  its  reality — we  may 

during  the  winter  months  nearly  2,000 
le  mission  are  engaged  night  after  night 
ervices  ;  and  these  are  winning  congre- 
:h,  by   their  numbers  and  manifest  in- 

that  the  "  simple  story,  simply  told " 
Iden  influence,  and  touches  the  heart, 
ly  the  evangelist  may  be.  In-doors  and 
age  of  1,440  meetings  are  held  every 
ch  fully  quarter  of  million  people  hear 
dings,**  and  receive  spiritual  instruction, 
isic-halls,  warehouses,  hired  rooms,  all 
nto  godly  service,  and,  alike  in  all,  the 
le  good  seed  is  rapidly  followed  by  an 
harvest. 

THE  MALAGA  MISSION. 

[>rk,  of  a  similarly  spontaneous  character, 
ied  on  amongst  a  sadly  neglected  class 
ines  of  Australia — by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mat- 
rcupants  of  a  fann  on  the  River  Murray, 
trs  of  New  South  Wales.  These  good 
ided  in  their  labours  by  the  various  re- 
in the  colony,  and  though  at  times  their 
1  the  way  of  means  for  carrjing  on  their 
ich  greater  than  their  supplies,  they  toil 
e,  even  beyond  their  personal  power,  in 
le  Sunday-schools,  Gospel  services,  chari- 
is  in  operation  among  these — who  are 
iiorant  and  debased,  even  measured  by 
^ndard — may  not  either  droop  or  die. 
;  the  adults  and  the  children,  much  en- 
arises  from  their  readiness  to  follow  the 
their  instructors,  and  their  consequent 
a  higher  and  nobler  life.  It  appears  to 
:  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  principles 


of  Christianity,  is  altogether  in  favour  of  prudent  and 
well-advised  efforts  to  save  the  aboriginal  races  from 
extinction,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  civilisation  ;  and,  surely,  this  is  most  likely 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  intervention  of  such  local 
and  persistent  effort  as  can  be  brought  to  bear  by 
godly  residents — as  in  this  case — whose  daily  inter- 
course and  modes  of  life  must  be  an  ever-potent 
auxiliary  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Matthews  have  instituted  a  home  for  the 
little  blacks  of  Malaga,  orphans  and  others,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  from  this  humble  centre 
of  Christian  work  ultimate  and  enduring  good  will 
come  to  a  race  of  people  which  has,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  peculiar  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the 
mother  country. 
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120.  In  what  epistle  does  St  Paul  refer  to  Cris- 
pns  as  one  of  those  whom  ho  baptised?  Quote 
passage. 

121.  What  office  did  Nehemiah  hold  in  tlie  house- 
hold of  king  Artaxerxes  ? 

122.  On  what  two  occasions  was  St.  Paul  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  gods  ? 

123.  To  what  does  St  Paul  refer  in  the  words 
"  they  used  helps,  undei^rding  the  ship  "  ? 

124.  What  excuses  did  Moses  make  for  not 
obeying  God*s  command  to  go  to  the  release  of  his 
brethren  in  Egypt  ? 

125.  Who  was  appointed,  therefore,  to  accompany 
Moses  ?    And  why  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  320. 

108.  The  prophet  Hosea,  who  says,  "  Yea,  he  had 
power  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed  "  (Hos.  xii.  4). 

109.  The  ancient  custom  of  marking  the  hands  and 
foreheads  of  ser>'ants  with  some  letter  or  character,  to 
show  to  whom  they  belonged  (Rev.  xiv.  1 ). 

110.  "Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put 
out,  and  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine.  The 
light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle  *'  (Jobxviii.  5,  6). 

111.  Cornelius,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  He  was  a  just 
man,  and  one  that  feareth  God,  and  of  good  report 
among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews  "  (Acts  x.  22). 

112.  In  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when 
their  rule  was  acknowledged  by  all  people  from  the 
Euphrates  to  tlie  Red  Sea  (2  Chron.  viii.  3 — 9  ;  and 
1  Chron.  xviii.  13,  14). 

113.  Mount  Gerizim ;  on  which  they  built  a  temple 
to  rival  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv.  1 — 4). 
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Words  by  C.  Wesley. 


Music  htf  Sib  G.  Eltet,  Hub.  D^ 
Organist  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  IViidm 
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O      Love      Di  -  viue,    how    sweet  Thou    art !    TMien       shall      I      find 
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Thy  only  love  do  I  require, 
Nothmg  on  cartli  bcncatli  desire, 
Nothing  in  heaven  above  : 


Let  earth,  and  heaven,  and  all  thingi  go 
Give  me  Thy  only  love  to  know — 
Give  me  Thy  only  love. 


"A>  he  knelt  beiide  tome 


RICHARD  BAXTER, 
nddy  fire-lighton  oak  pancb  in  a  neat  chiMiah  yeare  of  the  author  of  "  The  Saint'n  Rest ; ' 
the  Mgtiing  of  the  wind  round  grey  ,  the  breeze  roniini;  Hcented  from  the  hay-field,  the 
'  4rf  warm  lick-yardB  and  Bnn);  form-  cffvis  standing  in  the  rich  meadows,  the  merry  jokca 
ng  ont  agniiut  a  froety  sky,  Buch  were  '  and  songs  of  the  lusty  reapers,  mch  were  the  sights 
inirinter-tiiiusarToaiidedthe  earliest  '  and   sounds   that   woke    bis    firat  boyitb  faudea. 
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Richard  Baxter  was  bom  in  NoTcnibcr,  1615,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  small  freeholder  at  the  village  of 
High  Ercal  in  Shropshire.  His  father's  position  was 
one  whic'li,  in  those  days,  brought  with  it  a  cert^iin 
degree  of  importance  and  consideration,  and  yet  led 
him  and  his  family  into  close  contact  with  the  lower 
classes  of  society;  and  so  the  boy  grew  up,  as  it  were, 
on  the  borders  of  the  common  people's  life,  with  a 
full  insight  into  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  yet 
with  ideas  and  notions  that  belonged  to  a  higher 
education  than  theirs ;  from  the  working  of  these 
widely  different  influences  upon  him  in  his  youth 
may  have  come,  in  some  measure,  his  breadth  of 
mind  and  heart  in  after  life. 

We  can  easily  glance  at  some  of  the  impressions 
that  must  have  fallen  on  Richard  Baxter's  boyhood, 
and  coloured  his  early  tone  of  thought,  and  so  fill  in 
the  picture  of  his  first  years.  There  was  the  rough 
but  shrewd  talk  of  the  labourers  on  his  father's  es- 
tate, there  was  quiet  Bible  reading  at  his  mother's 
side,  there  was  the  discussion  of  leading  questions  of 
the  day  among  country  neighbours  who  dropped  in 
to  dinner  or  supper,  each  bringing,  in  those  times  of 
no  newspapers,  a  more  or  less  distorted  account  of 
things  that  were  going  on  in  the  great  world,  where 
King  James  was  making  heavy  jokes  and  cutting 
and  shaping  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Queen 
Anne  and  her  ladies  were  acting  shepherdesses  in 
court  pageants,  and  when  stiff  verses  were  being 
initten,  and  musical  prose  was  being  poured  forth 
from  the  pulpits.  The  fires  of  Smith  field,  the  lurid 
after-glow  of  which  had  not  yet  died  out  ip  the  land, 
roused  his  Protestant  zeal.  The  stories  of  the  glorious 
reign  of  EUizabeth  stirred  up  his  patriotism,  and 
made  his  native  England  dear  and  precious.  The 
general  waking  up  of  thought,  that  had  set  in  with 
the  Reformation,  had  still  its  power  over  all  young 
eager  souls,  and  Richard  Baxter's,  no  doubt,  was 
touched  with  the  quickening  flame  as  well  as  the 
rest. 

Baxter  went  to  school  at  Roxcter,  where  he  made 
rapid  steps  in  both  claAsieal  and  general  learning. 
His  master  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  sweet, 
large  natures,  that  win  easily  the  hearts  of  the  young. 
The  boy  soon  formed  for  him  a  strong  attachment; 
but  the  early  death  of  the  loved  friend  and  teacher 
was,  before  long,  to  break  the  tie  upon  earth. 

From  Roxeter  he  was  removed  by  his  parents  to  a 
school  at  Ludlow,  where  his  master,  Mr.  Wickster, 
was  as  unsympathetic  to  him  as  his  old  instructor 
was  congenial.  He  quarrelled  with  himself,  his 
books,  and  all  his  surroundings,  and  made  no  advance 
either  in  intellect  or  character  ;  in  after  years  he 
always  spoke  of  the  period  he  spent  at  Ludlow  as  a 
barren  s|)ot  in  his  life's  storj-.  At  length  news  reached 
him  that  liis  dear  friend  and  former  teacher  was  dying 
slowly,  in  a  consumption,  but  forced,  even  while  the 
labouring  breath  was  ebbing  in  the  wa8to<l  bo<ly  for 
the  necessaries  of  bare  life,  to  struggle  on  at  his  calling. 
These  tidings  were  a  nmte  appeal  which  the  heart  of 
the  lad  could  not  withstand;  he  left  Ludlow,  and, 


hurrying  back  to  Roxeter,  appointed  himself  under' 
teacher  in  his  old  schooL  There  he  remained,  hd^ 
ing  and  comforting  to  the  last  the  man  who  had  Mi 
the  foundations  of  all  that  was  best  and  fureit  ii 
his  own  character,  thus  completing  his  education  If 
teaching  others,  and  by  an  act  of  great  Christian  bit 

For  two  years — from  the  age  of  twenty -one  totfat 
of  twenty-three — young  Baxter  fell  into  a  ititetf 
most  extreme  ill  health,  which  incapacitated  himk 
active  work  of  any  kind,  and  during  this  period  b 
gave  his  mind  to  much  reading  and  thought  Ott 
by  one  the  problems  of  life  rose  up  in  grim  ao^ 
before  him,  and  for  each  he  found  a  triumphant  aonv 
in  faith  in  God.  At  this  time  that  depth  of  cahuM^ 
that  breadth  of  sweet  serenity  which  always  diiiaD' 
terised  the  man,  seem  to  have  settled  upon  his  a|nl^ 
and  his  whole  being  took  the  earnest  cohnuingiM 
it  was  to  keep  throughout  his  story.  After  a  wHt  > 
Baxter's  bodily  strength  began  to  return,  thongk  )ki 
health,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  was  always  delicate,  at 
having  resolved  to  give  himself  entirely  to 
service,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Wo 

Baxter  did  not,  however,  take  upon  him  any  i 
cure  of  souls  immediately  after  his  ordination, 
haps  his  still  weak  health  made  him  hold  back, 
haps  his  extreme  earnestness  caused  him  to 
a  little  from  undertaking  at  once  his  calling  ii 
whole  solemnity.     He  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
ing  and  influencing  the  young  during  his  lahonrof  1 
at  Roxeter,  and  so  he  took  part  in  the  instnictiiBi 
a  school  at  Dudley.     He  soon  found  out  one  gifti 
was  in  him — he  entered  some  of  the  pulpits  is  I 
neighbourhood,  and  having  once  begun  to  preaci^i 
did  not  give  it  up  again.  The  eager  faces  of  thel 
ing  people  bade  him  go  on,  the  readiness  with 
thoughts  sprang  to  his  lips,  almost  before  he 
them,  bade  him  go  on  too  ;  a  great  love  for  Ciod 
man  rose  up  within  him,  and  burned  witli  a 
and  a  purer  flame,  the  more  his  soul  went  out 
his  fellows  in  words  of  warning,  now  passional  i 
tender,  or  in  clarion  tones  of  high  enc 
His  eloquence  soon  began  to  be  generally  qiobii 
and  the  churches  where  he  preached  were  atnM 

His  fame  spread  to  Kiddermmster ;  the  oU 
there  was  getting  so  infirm  that  he  could  do 
more  than  read  prayers ;  the  parish  therefoie 
Baxter  sixty  pounds  a  year  if  he  would  come  aii ' 
their  preacher.     In  those  days  this  was 
bad  income  by  a  young  dergyman.    Baxter  bovI 
ready  for  a  wider  field  of  action ;  his  health  mai 
proving  a  little;  he  had  more  confidence  in  Uk 
powers,  and  so  he  went     He  quickly 
an  influence  that  was  felt  in  Kiddenninrtcr ; 
was  a  sweet  earnestness  in  his  preaehngtliafti 
its  way  irresistibly  into  the  hearts  of  men  and ' 
when  they  spoke  with  him  face  to  face,  as  ht 
from  house  to  house  among  them,  tliej 
more  his  power.    Baxter  was  an 
as  all  men  of  intellectual  strangth  haTa 
riably  been,  and  he  would  have  been  son  ti 
his  mark  wherever  he  had  been  plaeedyensif' 
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^  CShristian  love  that  prompted  his  brain 

not  been  there;  but,  then,  his  wonld 

brilliuit  but  cold  success.    He  now 

that  he  oonld  write  for  God  as  well  as 

a ;  and  forth  from  his  pen  there  flowed 

lie  forward  a  long  succession  of  books, 

;  note  in  which  was  always  Christian 

w  years  the  vicar  of  Kidderminster  be- 
f  soperannuated ;  the  living  was  then 
Parliament  to  Baxter,  and  the  old  man 
id  by  him  forty  pounds  a  year  as  long 
Baxter  might  now,  of  course,  have  taken 
nee  in  the  vicarage  house,  but  to  the 
rmer  vicar's  life  he  left  him  in  peaceful 
il  Th|B  act  of  generous  kindness  to 
was  a  bright  sample  of  that  gracious 
dch  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  Richard 
icter. 

of  civil  war  now  began  to  burst  over 
xter's  opinions  and  feelings  were  all  on 
de ;  he  disliked  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
nd  his  ministers,  he  distrusted  and 
Bed  by  voice  and  pen  the  narrow  spirit 
ing  brought  into  the  Church  ;  but  still 
9m  the  thought  of  English  maids  and 
ing  for  blood  shed  by  English  hands,  of 
ields  made  barren  and  desolate  by  men 
i  same  rich  Saxon  tongue  as  those  who 
Cromwell,  who  had  heard  the  fame  of 
of  Kidderminster,  sent  to  ask  him  to 
n  when  he  first  set  up  his  standard,  but 
id  stiU  went  on  exhorting  all  parties  to 
deration. 

ile,  however,  Baxter  began  to  see  that 
;  to  struggle  against  a  resistless  flood, 
:  men  were  too  cruelly  embittered  to 
appeasing  voice  ;  he  therefore  ceased 
orte  ;  and  his  sympathies,  as  has  before 
ng  all  on  the  side  of  the  people,  he  left 
r,  and  became  chaplain  in  one  of  the 
an  regiments.  Probably  he  felt  that, 
i,  he  could  do  more  needful  service  for 
man  on  the  battle-field  than  in  liis  own 
was  present  at  many  sieges,  and  on 
ogfat  fields  in  different  parts  of  England ; 
om  no  personal  danger  ;  the  soldiers 
it  that  their  peace-loving  chaplain  was 
ler  fire  as  the  bravest  of  them,  as  he 
be  whizzing  balls  beside  some  wounded 
ling  up  the  Cross  triumphant  above 
I,  and  sorrow. 

raa  abont  38  Baxter  fell  again  into  a 
lost  ezoesrive  bodily  weakness  and  ill 
pa  the  hardships  of  his  campaigns  had 
I  for  Mb  feeUe  constitution  ;  for  many 
dieved  himself  to  be  drifting  gently 
aanaal  ahore.  It  was  during  this  period 
ion  of  body  that  he  began  to  write  the 
his  many  books,  "The  Saint's  Ever- 
At  fint  he  meant  only  to  set  down 


a  few  thoughts  for  his  own  comfort^  but  gradually  his 
ideas  grew  and  expanded  until  they  fonned  them- 
selves into  the  volume  that  has  been  one  of  the  joys 
of  Christian  hearts  in  all  English-speaking  lands,  and 
is  so  still,  200  years  after  he  who  penned  it  has 
reached  the  rest  which  was  his  theme.  We  have  no 
Bpace  here  to  speak  of  "  The  Saint's  Rest  **  as  a 
literary  work,  but  it  may  interest  ite  readers  and 
lovers  to  know  that  it  was  written  chiefly  at  different 
country  houses  of  friends  of  Baxter  in  the  Midland 
counties,  with  whom  he  was  staying  during  the  time 
of  his  ill-health,  and  who  probably  hoped  rest  and 
fresh  air  would  restore  him  to  them.  We  may, 
therefore,  fancy  hjm  sitting  at  his  desk  in  quaint 
tapestried  chambers,  with  the  cawing  of  rooks  and 
the  whisper  of  leaves  near  his  window,  and  with 
kind  faces  looking  in  now  and  then  to  cheer  himu 

Though  he  had  thought  his  sword  almost  laid 
down  for  ever,  the  warfare  of  Christ's  soldier  was  not 
yet  more  than  half  over.  After  a  time  his  health 
began  once  more  slowly  to  improve,  and  he  became 
at  length  as  well  as  he  had  been  before  this  last 
severe  attack.  He  now  returned  to  Kidderminster, 
where  his  loving  people  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and 
he  was  soon  working  in  his  parish  with  aU  his  former 
vigour.  He  lived  on  there  without  any  marked 
event  eolouring  for  a  wliile  his  story,  until,  at  the 
mature  age  of  47,  he  fell  for  the  first  time  in  love. 

There  lived  at  Kidderminster,  with  her  widowed 
mother,  a  fair  young  lady  named  Margaret  Charlton, 
She  had  been  bom  near  Baxter's  own  native  village, 
but  her  mother  had  moved  with  her  to  Kidderminster 
when  she  was  little  more  than  im  infant.  Baxter 
had  given  her  her  early  religious  teaching,  and  the 
sweet  gdrl  had  grown  up  at  his  side,  his  mind  breath- 
ing daily  into  hcr's  stores  of  hope  and  faith — hope  that 
was  high,  faith  that  was  deep.  When  Margaret 
reached  womanhood  her  religious  convictions  were 
very  strong,  pervading  her  whole  being,  shining  in 
the  bright  earnestness  of  her  glance,  and  spreading 
a  gracious  calm  over  her  very  movements.  And  now 
the  affection  and  trust  that  had  so  long  been  between 
Richard  Baxter  and  Margaret  Charlton  bloomed  forth 
suddenly  into  love,  and  Margaret  became,  at  23,  tlie 
vicar  of  Kidderminster's  wile. 

It  was  a  home  of  sunshine — the  home  where  Baxter 
wrote  and  thought  and  Margaret  reigned  household 
queen,  where  good  deeds  went  in  and  out  like  familiar 
angels,  and  kind  words  were  spoken,  and  people  came 
to  seek  their  good  vicar's  help  and  love.  It  was  a 
home  of  sunshine,  but  gloom  imd  shadow  were  coming 
on  fast  towards  it  ITie  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed  by  Charles  II.  and  his  Parliament  There 
were  points  in  it  which  would  not  let  Baxter  remain, 
with  an  easy  conscience,  in  the  Church.  He,  there- 
fore, in  common  with  many  other  elergymen,  resigned 
his  living.  Who  can  tell  the  sadness  of  the  parting 
between  pastor  and  people  1  who  can  tell  what  was 
in  the  young  wife's  heart  as  she  followed  her  husband, 
leaving  that  well-loved  home  for  ever  1 

They  did  not  wander  far;  they  found  a  qoiet 
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nook,  and  set  up  there  again  their  household  altars. 
They  were  poor  ;  Baxter's  income  had  arisen  chiefly 
from  his  li>'ing;  but  their  capital  of  love  increased 
with  trial.  Mai^garet's  bright,  calm  nature  took 
sunshine  with  it  everywhere,  and  Baxter,  after  the 
training  of  his  chequered  life,  bore  adversity  like  a 
saint  and  a  hero.  He  had  his  mind  and  Margaret ; 
he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage.  But  they  were 
not  long  to  enjoy  repose,  even  in  this  modest  resting- 
place.  Rixter  happened  to  preach  in  a  neighbouring 
church.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
anything  against  the  law,  perhaps  the  innate  ac- 
tivity of  his  character  compelled  him  to  it ;  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  was  illegal  He  was  arrested,  and  put 
in 'prison.  Prisons  were  dreary  places  enough  in 
those  days,  but  there  was  light  and  warmth  in 
Baxter's  cell — Margaret  was  with  him.  She  went 
with  him  to  prison,  and  stayed  there  as  long  as  he 
did.  Her  hands  were  as  unwearying  as  ever  in  going 
about  their  household  fairy-work  of  sweeping  and 
dusting,  and  bringing  everything  they  touched  into 
graceful  order.  He  did  not  miss  the  song  of  birds, 
her  laugh  rang  out  so  clearly  ;  he  did  not  miss  the 
sunshine,  her  face  was  so  full  of  it.  He  said  himself 
afterwards  he  had  never  known  her  so  cheerful  as  at 
this  time  when  she  was  his  companion  in  prison. 
We  can  call  up  before  us  a  very  bright  picture  of  the 
pair,  making  merry  over  each  small  discomfort,  and 
rejoicing  in  each  little  clever  contrivance  of  Margaret 
to  supply  some  want,  and  chatting  over  books  they 
had  once  read,  and  friends  they  still  loved  in  spite  of 
separation,  and  praying,  and  speaking  of  past  mercies, 
and  praising  God  together,  and  making  happiness  for 
tiicmselves,  whether  the  world  would  give  it  them  or 
not 

Baxter  had  some  friends  in  power  at  Court  among 
the  nobility,  and  by  these  his  release  was  at  length 


procured.  He  was  set  at  liberty;  but  the  Fire  BGli 
Act  forbade  his  returning  to  his  former  place  of  tbode 
He  and  his  wife,  therefore,  went  near  Bamet,  and  im 
a  third  time  founded  a  home.  The  nwms  in  vUeh 
they  lived  are  said  to  have  been  veiy  small,  nd  » 
convenient,  and  ill-furnished.  Probably  they  florii 
afford  no  better ;  but  their  lore  and  their 


ness  were  still  with  them,  and  did  them  good  mw 
again,  as  they  had  done  in  prison.    Frieodi  wMi 
come  down  from  London  to  visit  them,  and 
always  an  easy  and  a  kindly  welcome.    SwmI 
Baxter  was  never  without  a  conrteoos  word  nd  t 
gracious  glance,  though  the  room  was  smill  ■! 
dingy,  and  her  dress  no  stiff  brocade. 

Baxter's    health   grew  very  feeble  and 
during  his  latest  years,  but  he  still  continued  to 
a  lively  and  earnest  interest  in  public  ereoti^ 
still  went  on  writing  his  numerous  books,  tke 
note  of  which  was  ever,  as  it  had  been  when  ki 
took  up  his  pen,  Christian  unity.    We  can  fuej 
in  these  latter  days  of  his  story  sitting  at  his 
table,  with  his  face  reflecting  the  g^reat  peace  tbt 
within  him — ^peace  which  he  was  labouring  to 
last  to  pour  out  into  other  hearts — ^with 
middle-aged  woman  now,  but  fair  still  with  tht 
beauty,  hovering  round  him  in  watchful,  loriag 

Baxter  was  very  near  being  put  into  priMn 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.      His  liberal  qMmiaai 
him  into  trouble  in  James  II.'s  reign,  and  Uk 
was  given  for  his  arrest;  but  on  the  nrgaX 
sentation  of  the  state  of  his  health  by  hii 
remission  of  the  sentence  was  granted.    But  tki 
was  coming  when  the  free  spirit  was  to  know 
in  truth — the  saint's  rest  was  to  be  leacM 
reached  the  home  of  eternal  love.    After 
years  upon  earth,  an  angel's  whisper  called  thi 
man  away.  AUCE 


YEARS 

fEARS  ago  I 
Glory  flooded  hill  and  dale  ; 
Days  were  full  of  pleasant  sights. 
Nights  were  like  Arabian  nights  ; 
Life  was  then  an  untold  tale — 
Day  before  the  noon. 

Brightening  to  its  glow  ; 
Tide  beneath  the  moon. 
Rising  to  its  flow — 
Years  ago ! 

Years  gone  by  I 
Hangs  a  shadow  on  the  vale, 
Spreads  a  mist  upon  the  hill ; 
Days  and  nights  alike  are  chill ; 
Years  gone  by  have  told  the  tale- 
Daylight  in  the  west, 

Wearing  out  its  glow  ; 
Restless  tide  to  rest 
Ebbing  from  its  flow — 
Is  it  so? 


AGO. 


So  it  seems. 
When  with  burdens  of  the  yean^ 
Faint  and  worn  we  hopeless  lie, 
Waiting  only  but  to  die  ; 
And  through  eyes  bedinuned  with 
See  the  fading  West^ 

In  our  sorrow  dumb ; 
Knowing  not  the  best 
Of  life's  mighty  sum 
Is  to  come. 

But  when  we 
With  the  eye  of  Faith  behold. 
Sunned  in  dear  nnsetting  ny^ 
Love,  that  sings  of  comhig  ^kjw, 
Love  that  never  can  grow  oold ; 
Death  to  ns  is  dead, 

Hope  our  hearts  deli^ ; 
AU  the  tears  we  shed 
Turned  to  jewdi  hoffbi 


re 
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IJILDING  IB  not  gold,"  saya  an  old 
proverb,  and  there  arc  few  leesons  of 
greater  value  than  that  which  this 
brief  saw  contuns.  Old  birda  may 
not  be  caught  with  chof^  but  theic 
■w  is  legioD  ainoDg  nnfesthered  bipede  who  foil 
I  £(tiDgaiBh  between  good  com  ani  the  niaoi- 
U  husks  which  under  bo  many  guises  hide  the 
TC  of  disappointment  they  contain.  These  buy 
Monnoas  coat  "  that  which  is  not  bread,"  and 
Uj  seek  to  satisfy  soul  hunger  hy  attractive  se- 
ar supplies.  "Fair  to  the  een  and  Bsii  at  the 
a*  is  intensely  true  of  many  a  morning  pleasure 
ich  ends  in  evening  xorrow  ;  and  so  life's  sunset 
n  brin{^  with  it  sad  regret  for  the  ante.meridian 
i^mentB  of  youth.  "  Merry  music  makes  many 
■men  "  may  not  always  be  true,  but  it  applies 
it  qieciol  force  when  the  sound  of  the  tabret 
•ikliea  the  dancer  into  an  oblivion  that  ignores 
I  U^ieat  interests  of  life.  "  Trinkets  arc  no 
•MR,"  and  "  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold.°  That 
taniy  the  lesson  taught  by  the  familiar  little  fable 
Ae  Cock  and  the  JeweL 

Aa  a  Cock  was  scratching  among  the  straw  in 
M-T«id,  in  search  of  food  for  the  hens,  he  hit  upon 
nnl  that  by  some  chance  had  found  its  way  there. 
Is  1'  said  he,  "you  are  a  very  fine  thing  no  doubt 
tkcMe  who  priie  you  ;  bnt  give  me  good  barley 
hve  all  the  jewels  in  the  world," 
IToa  sec.  Chanticleer  was  sufficiently  clear  of  v 
fcrccive  that  the  jewel  was  of  small  practical 
«B  rither  to  him  or  his  numcrons  household.  It 
■eased  plenty  of  Sash,  and  shmc,  and  sparkle ;  but 
«e  were  poor  supplies  to  live  on,  and  so  their 
aaonr  was  all  lost  on  him.  He  had  hens  to  provide 
,  and  dtickens  to  feed,  as  weU  ss  himself  to  cater 
;  and  for  this  the  jewel  was  of  no  more  use  than 
)  dollest  stone  that  pared  the  yard.  So  he  wisely 
the  trinket  lie,  giving  it  notliing  more  than  a  con- 
nptoons  peck,  and  turned  aside  to  puraue  the  sen- 
le  search  for  precious  grains  of  com.  The  bird  in 
I  fMe  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  wisdom  which 
Idt  the  Buperfida]  wonderfully  cheap,  however 
tnctive  it  may  seem,  and  fixes  its  desires  on  the 
krtantial  and  the  real  He  who  lightly  chooses  a 
a  of  pleasure  proves  the  badness  of  his  borgsin 
iiaa  he  feels  the  burden  of  its  after-load  of  pain; 
li  then  he  bitterly  regrets  that  he  did  not  spurn 

*  jewel,  and  strengthen  heart  and  bouI  for  the  tcst- 
V^ine,  by  picking  np  the  priceless  but  unattractive 
•fc  of  com.     The  world's  conventional  standards 

>«lne  are  mostly  Use.  It  stamps  a  spurious 
U-oaric  on  base  metal,  puts  bitter  for  aweet,  and 
^■t  for  bitter,  and  ftusta  on  its  thoughtless  votaries 

*  ddoaioiia  for  steriing  gold.    The  "apples  of 


or  ANCIENT  FABLES. 

Sodom  "  may  show  a  rosy  or  a  golden  rind,  but  when 
the  tempting  frait  is  plucked  and  eaten  they  are 
found  to  be  rife  with  ashes  to  the  I'ery  core.  The 
Cock  resolved  to  pursue  a  course  best  suited  to  its 
nature  and  its  needs. 


In  each  cose  the  provision  is  unnatural  Neithei 
can  the  human  heart  be  fed  witli  pleasure,  or  the 
soul  with  gold.  He  who  lives  merely  to  gratify  the 
senses  is  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse- leech,  his  cry 
is  a  ceaseless  "give!"  and,  by-ond-by,  bankrupt 
pleasure  can  give  him  no  response.  "Mere  pleasure 
is  poor  treasure,"  and  he  who  hunts  for  it  is  always 
poorer  still  when  the  chose  is  over.  God's  iiclds — 
like  those  of  Nature,  l*rovidencc,  and  tiracc- — yield 
plentiful  supplies  of  golden  grain  to  earnest  seekers, 
wisdom-taught  Alas,  that  so  many  pass  theni  by, 
and  waste  their  life,  and  spend  tlicir  energies  in- 
picking  up  the  glittering  gew-gaws  which  folly  drops 
in  her  westward  flight  I  Westward,  too,  they  follow, 
and  too  often  set  gloomily,  like  a  winter  sun,  behind 
a  hopeless  bank  of  clond.  Life  is  a  serious  business, 
and  mere  jewellery  can  neither  supply  its  needs  while 
here,  nor  fit  it  with  a,  fodeli^s  robe  beyond.  "  Get 
wisdom,"  saya  the  wise  man,  "  and  with  all  thy 
gettings  get  understanding."  This  is  the  "com  of 
heaven,  which  is  angel's  food,"  and  endows  the 
gatherer  with  moral  strength  to-day,  and  uiimor- 
tality  to-morrow.  The  songs  of  the  ayrens  have 
sighs  for  their  choruses  ;  the  feasts  of  scQxuulity  ate 
all  Barmecide  banquets ;  and  the  gleam  of  gold,  when 
sought  only  for  its  own  soke,  is  an  I'l^ntu  /atiius  that 
attracts  oidy  to  destroy. 

"  You  mar  flU  Tour  parse  with  cash,  and  rejoice  In  the 

chink  of  gold. 
But  If  that  be  all  your  worth,  tout  povertj  can't  be  told ; 
For  cash  Is  Irash,  and  gear  Is  dear,  while  the  heart,  remains 

nntod— 
Babjlonlau  Jewels  and  sarmcnls  ore  but  as  a  shroud  on  the 

dead; 
The  laughter  of  pleasure  and  revelry's  glee  are  only  a 

tuhoral  wail, 
So  Ions  OS  the  soul  la  hungr?  BtlU.  and  the  mind  knows 

nought  but  bale. 
For  the  bcorl,  the  soul,  and  the  mind,  make  up  the  im- 

morlol  man. 
And  nougbt  in  the  world  can  teed  them,  and  onlj-  theli 


To  Him,  then,  let  ns  make  our  appeal;  in  His 
atrength  let  ns  choose  light,  and  life,  and  love,  nor 
sell  our  glorious  birthright  of  truth  and  happiness  for 
any  savoury  mess  of  merely  temporal  pottage,  though 
it  be  ever  so  finely  flavonred,  or  served  up  in  ever  such 
a  lordly  dish.  Eschew  mere  jewellery,  and  hoard  the 
golden  grain ;  the  former  sparkles  brightly,  'tis  true, 
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but  the  lustre  is  cold  as  death,  and  radiates  a  false 
light  whicli  leads  to  ruin ;  the  latter  is  vital  in  its 
value,  for  miUennial  harvests  lie  hidden  in  the'  death- 
less germ  !  and  yet  withal,  seek  and  liold  for  dear 
life  one  jewel — the  Pearl  of  great  Price  ! 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  SUN  ;  OR,  "KING  KINDNESS 
IS  AYE  CONQUEROR." 

"  Frowns  will  fail  where  smiles  may  win,'*  so  says 
the  Spanish  adage  ;  and  the  old  English  proverb 
intimates  the  same  truth,  "  You  may  sliake  me,  but 
you  cannot  make  me,"  the  "  making"  being  rendered 
all  the  more  difficult  by  the  "shaking"  process, 
which  generally  liinders  wliat  it  fain  would  help. 
Force  may  gain  the  verdict,  but  usually  there  are  no 
assets  to  pay  costs ;  persuasion  is  the  counsellor 
that  wins  most  cases,  for  it  wins  the  defendant  over, 
and  gives  the  judge  a  holiday,  "  *  Speak  gently,* 
makes  the  deaf  man  hear,*'  and  though  there  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see,  that  is 
the  very  class  whose  optics  suddenly  flash  with  light 
when  kindness  and  patience  are  the  eye-salve  that 
gentleness  and  love  applies.  This  is  the  beautiful 
lesson  taught  in  the  well-known  fable  of  the  Wind 
and  the  Sun. 

A  dispute  once  arose  between  the  North  Wind  and 
the  Sun  about  the  superiority  of  their  power,  and 
they  agreed  to  try  their  strength  upon  a  traveller, 
which  should  be  able  first  to  strip  him  of  his  cloak. 
The  North  Wind  began,  and  blew  a  strong  cold  blast, 
accompanied  with  a  sharp,  driving  shower ;  but 
thiB,  and  the  most  that  he  could  do,  instead  of 
making  the  man  quit  his  cloak,  obliged  him  to  gii  i 
it  all  the  more  cloaely  about  his  body.  Next  cam 
the  Sun,  who,  breaking  through  a  thick  cloud,  drove 
away  all  the  cold  vapours  from  the  sky,  and  pour- 
ing his  genial  beams  upon  the  traveller's  head  with 
increasing  warmth,  very  speedily  gained  his  end. 
The  man,  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  and  unable 
to  resist  it  any  longer,  first  threw  off  his  cloak,  and 
then  crept  under  the  shadow  of  a  neighbouring  grove. 

Surely  the  victorious  power  of  gentleness  had  never 
a  more  beautiful  or  fitting  illustration.  The  wind 
was  strongly  bent  on  winning,  determined,  like  many 
other  blusterers,  to  have  his  own  way  ;  nothing  was 
wanting  in  the  way  of  force  and  fury ;  but,  for  all 
that,  the  traveller  clutched  his  cloak  with  nervous 
fingers,  and  wrapped  it  more  resolutely  around  liLs 
shivering  limbs.  Boreas  frowns,  and  retires  from  the 
contest ;  and  with  a  quiet  and  genial  smile  of  con- 
scious power,  out  comes  the  Sun,  and  positively  smiles 
the  traveller  into  submission,  and  wiles  his  cloak 
away  from  him  by  the  subtle  influence  of  his  silent 
beams.  Clearly,  then,  the  sunshine  is  more  potent 
than  the  storm.  Nothing  can  finally  withstand  the 
power  of  love.  By  its  means  intractable  savages  have 
been  led  in  silken  bonds  ;  hardened  outlaws  of  civi- 
lisation, long  familiar  with  whip  and  chain,  have 
been  subdued  in  soul,  and  induced  to  lead  an  amended 
life ;    the  wayward  child,  with   stubborn  ydW,  has 


molted  beneath  its  influence  like  wax  before  tlie  son, 
and  they  who  have  "  sworn  revenge  on  altan  of  on* 
dying  hate,"  have  stretched  the  hand  of  friendihip 
to  those  whom  they  regarded  as  their  mortal  foe. 
The  philosopher  Archimedes  declared  that  if  he  oooU 
find  a  fulcrum,  the  mechanical  power  of  tlie  knr 
could  move  the  workL  Mightier  than  the  kfer  i 
the  moral  power  of  love, 

"  '  You  must  *  doth  seldom  get  its  wffl; 
*  Will  70U '  more  often  gets  its  fllL" 


For  a  kind  word  makes  a  willing  heul 

and  resistance  act  and  re-act  on  each  other.  A  fitdi 

assistance  kindly  rendered  would  slay  the  ktto;  td 

render  the  firat  unnecessary.     "  The  eye  thit  hkn 

anger,"  says  one,   "  is  like  the  red  dan^  hi^ 

which  gets  only  an  answering  scream ;  bat  tke  iji 

which  gleams  with  the  lovelight  of  sympathy  ii  thi 

green  penmssive  signal  which  sets  eveiy  pubertihJ 

in  motion,  and  brings  the  object  nearer  to  itelL' 

Compulsion  generates  repulsion  ;  the  highest  iit» 

sity  of  moral  magnetism  is  bom  of  the  winn 

tions  of  a  gentle  and  loving  heart     *'  Love  bfflgki^| 

locksmiths,"  says  the  proverb,  and  while  ithas  dnk^j 

less  a  special  reference  to  redprocal  sSectrnd 

peculiar  kind,  it  is  perfectly  tree  of  lovi 

and  the  gentle  charities  that  seek  the  ad>'aDtig? 

our  "neighbour,"  however  forlorn  and  ani 

he  may   be.     The  bars  of  prejudice,   the  belli 

selfishness — though  rusted  in  their  8ockets-4he 

chain  of  anger,  and  the  locks  of  hate,  all  nraik 

do  give  way  before  the  silent  sunshine  of  paticati 

long-suffering  love.      The  bulky  and  pondciooi 

of- war,  that  a  whole  navy  could  not  drire  0^ 

harbour,  proves  as  docile  as  a  dog  to  the  i 

little  steam-tug  that  quietly  draws  it  throng 

yielding  flood. 

So  is  it  ever  with  the  smaller  but  constant 

of  daily  life.     Geniality  and  kindness  smoolh 

away,  so  that  the  social  or  domestic  machine 

in  its  circle  with  quiet  ease.     The  door  that  fl«*| 

hushed  to  silence  by  a  little  quiet  wodngfr* 

"  oiled  feather,"  and  all  the  hinges  on  whid   ' 

swings  would  work  with  equal  Bmoothnw  ■ 

were  permitted  to  sway  the  sceptre  and  ke^ 

petual  control    The  poet  sensibly  advises  v^ 

"  Never  use  the  harsher  way. 
When  love  wiU  do  the  deed." 

But  it  may  be  greatly  doabted  in  wt^^ 
whether,  when  love  faiLi,  the  "  harsher  wiy 
accomplish  any  end  that  is  worth  the  winai^ 
poet    Keble  wraps  a  beautiful    idea  in 
words  when  he  sings — 


tt 


The  world 's  a  room  of  siokneaa.  where  m/ky^ 
Knows  its  own  anguish  and  uireat  I 

The  truest  wisdom  there  and  noUeat  ait 
Is  this :  who  skills  of  oomCort  best ; 

Whom,  by  the  softest  step  and  geatteat  toaft 
E^eebled  spirits  own. 
And  love  to  raise  the  languid  Sfe  ,m^\ 

When,  like  an  angel's  wing,  they  toalW""*^    | 
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BT  AMNE  DEALE,  ACTHOB  OF  T 

CHAPTER   XLV. 

LEAVE-TAKINGS. 
i;RS.  MERVYN  knew  that 
Rose   and  Edwynn  were 
together    up-atairx,    aad 
she  went  to  tlicDi.     She 
found  the  one  tu  silent, 
the   other   in   loquaciona 
expectation,    and    beard 
the  latter  say,"  If  mother 
doctm  't  ioteli  lu  I  shall  go  and  see  him, 
if  you  won't.     She  is  very  unkind." 

"  I  taa  come  to  fetch  you  both,"  she 
said,  gravely ;  "  Major  Faitbfull  wiabes 
to  bid  you  good-bye." 

"  I  told   you   he  would,  Roae ! "  ex- 
claimed Edwyna,  vociferously, 
nk,    mother,    I    would    rather — not — say 
','"  mormurcd    Rose,  with    painful    heti- 


ght  display   some    pcculia) 

"   rejoined    her    mother,   looking    at    her 

eyei  were  cast  down  instantly,  but  her 
roused.  She  did  not  choose  that  even  her 
lonld  suspect  her  of  an  unrequited  attach- 
ho  had  already  been  striving  to  convince 
•f  the  folly  of  her  suspicions,  and  of  the  im- 
of  asking  Major  Faithfnll  to  call,  whether 
it  or  not. 

wanted  to  take  leave  of  us,  Edwyna,  he 
e  done  so  uninvited,"  she  had  said, 
low  he  comes  on  my  invitation,  not  yours 
"s,  who  would  never  see  anybody  if  it  were 
;,"  Edwyna  had  replied,  indepeudeDtly. 
le  knew  the  real  snfiering  she  was  causing 
by  thus  bringing  Major  Faitbfull  to  Llyn- 
t  Rose  guessed  that  she  had  said  more  to 
she  acknowledged.  However,  Roae  nerved 
r  a  friendly  leave-taking,  and,  looking  very 
.  cold,  followed  her  mother  and  sister  dowu- 

listmas  rose  indeed  I "  was  Major  Faith- 
a^t,  as  Rose  followed  her  brother  and 
•  the  pretty  sitting-TOom.  "  How  sold  her 
how  white  she  looks,''  he  continued  to 
er  he  had  held  the  said  cold  hand  a  mo- 
L  they  were  all  seated. 

I  made  a  great  eflbrt  to  join  in  the  conver- 
id  succeeded.  Not  even  the  most  ciitical 
!oald  have  supposed  that  the  keenest  pain 
ealed  by  the  exceeding  quiet  of  her  de- 
Her  mother,  however,  who  was  not 
it  loving,  snspected  it,  and  strove  to  shorten 
ew  which  Major  Faithfull  strove  t«  drag 
it  length. 


"  I  shall  hear  of  you  from  your — aou,"  he  said, 
looking  from  Rose  to  her  mother.  He  had  been 
about  to  say  "brother."  "The  saddest  piiaso  of  a 
soldier's  life  is  that  of  porting  with  friends,  who,  if 
not  of  long  standing,  are  yet — weH,  are  yet,  I  hope, 
friends.     There  is  no  other  word." 

He  smiled,  and  sighed,  but  Rose  maintained  her 
composure,  while  Mrs.  Mervyn  amUed,  and  assented. 

"  May  I  send  you  a  message  whenever  1  write  to 
UewelleD ! "  asked  Edwyna.  "  You  know,  mother, 
yon  say  I  am  not  grown  up  yet,  and  I  may  send  one 
if  Rose  may  not" 

"  1  hope  you  will,"  replied  the  Major ;  "  and  If  he 
does  not  deliver  it,  I  shall  ask  far  it." 

"  You  are  going  to  London,  my  brother  says,"  re- 
marked Rose,  feeling  tliat  she  was  expected  to  speak, 
but  avoiding  his  eyes.  "  Llewellyn  is  much  delif^ted, 
for  he  has  never  been  tlicre." 

"  Yes ;  and  we  shall  possibly  be  ordered  abroad 
afterwards,"  he  replied,  looking  at  her  earnestly. 

She  started,  and  glanced  np  involuntarily  ;  so  did 
her  mother  and  suter.  They  had  not  heard  of  this 
possibility.  They  asked  anxionsly  the  when  and 
where.     It  might  be  India,  he  said,  but  it  was  un- 

"  It  is  always  so,"  sighed  Mrs.  Mervyn,  while  Rom 
trembled. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  was  watching  Rose  nervously.  She 
undentoMi  hsr,  because  she  was  like  herwlf,  and  til 
aorta  of  projects  and  reflections  passed  rapidly  throo^ 
her  mind,  while  she  silently  acknowledged  Major 
FaithfoU's  frank  declaration  to  have  been  apparently 
truthful  She  was  a  devoted  mother,  and  wishfnl 
only  for  her  children's  happiness.  She  asked  henell 
how  was  Rose's  beat  to  be  Mcured !  She  knew  that 
nnder  all  circumstances  "  the  wonn  1'  the  bad  "  wooht 
assuredly  eat  into  her  heart,  and  if  no  outlet  woe 
found  for  her  constrained  feelings  the  canker  might 
be  serious.  In  all  her  times  of  perplexity  she  strova 
to  ask  for  direction  from  above  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  some  sudden  inspiration  impelled  her  to  say, 
what  at  a  less  trying  moment  she  would  never  have 
uttered.  This  was — "  Major  Faithfull,  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  repeat  to  my  daughter  exactly 
what  you  have  said  to  me,  neither  adding  to  nor 
taking  from  one  particular  T " 

"  Certaiidy,  if " he   hesitated  and    looked   at 

Rose,  whose  marble  face  and  cold  manner  almort 
frightened  him. 

"  I  think  it  is  best  Edwyna,  come  with  ms. 
Wish  Major  Faithful  good-bye  first,"  said  Mr^  Mer- 
wyn,  hastily. 

In  less  than  a  minntw  he  was  alone  with  Rose.  Ite 
situation  was  peculiarly  tiying.  He  saw  that  aha 
glaitced  back  entreatingly  at  her  mother,  and  seemad 
about  t«  follow  her,  but  recovering  her  natural  digni^ 
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anrl  collected  quietude,  she  remained.  She  sat  down 
on  an  isolated  chair  near  the  window,  he  on  the 
couch  at  a  little  distance. 

**  I  have  your  mother's  permission  to  speak  to  you," 
he  began  with  some  hesit^ition,  "  to  repeat,  only, 
wiiat  I  have  already  said  to  her.  That  will  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impomible.  It  is  only  wliat  you  must 
already  have  guessed  by  my  unguarded  words  and 
manner.  It  is  that  I  love  you,  Rose,  yet  dare  not 
ask  for  your  love  in  return.** 

There  was  sudden  colour  in  her  face,  almost  for 
the  first  time.  She  did  not  speak,  but  she  cliisi>ed 
her  luinds  and  listened — listened  as  if  her  fluttering 
heart  would  burst. 

He  said  to  her  as  nearly  as  possible  what  he  had 
said  to  her  mother,  only  he  accused  himself  still  more 
bitterly.  He  abHtainc<l  from  seeking  to  ascertain  her 
feelings,  knowing  that  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  as 
iiii^ht  be,  ask  her  to  marry  him.  The  talc  did  not 
t:ike  long  in  telling,  and  when  he  paused,  as  if  for 
a  a  answer,  she  had  none  to  make  hiiiL 

What  could  she  say  ?  She  could  not,  unasked, 
sliow  him  her  heart,  though,  at  the  moment,  it  thrilled 
wiili  a  strange  joy.  She  could  not  say  that  she  would 
]iave  gone  witli  him  to  India  or  elsewhere,  as  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  marry  her.  She  could 
not,  in  short,  change  his  purpose,  tliough  she  rejoiced 
tliat  he  loved  her.  But  while  they  both  sat  a  few 
moments  silent,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  there  came 
a  revulsion  to  her  feelings,  and  the  demon  pride  again 
stepped  in. 

"  Have  you  said  this  much  to  my  mother  and  me 
because  Edwyna  told  you  I  was  ill,  and  begged 
you  to  come  and  see  us  on  that  account?**  she 
Asked. 

"  No ;  though  I  should  not  have  come  but  for 
her,**  he  answered,  honestly.  "  I  believed  it  best  to 
bear  my  bunlen  alone,  until  she  hinted  that  you 
might,  perhaps,  in  some  small  measure  feel  sorry  if — 
if — well !  if  you  never  saw  me  again.** 

"  I  should,  and  I  am  glad  you  liave  come,**  said 
llose,  her  lip  trembling  as  she  uttered  the  simple 
words  ;  **  I  may  now  think  of  you  as  honourable  and 
truthful" 

"And  as  nothing  more?**  he  asked,  aggrieved  at 
her  taking  what  he  had  said  to  her  litemlly. 

"  As  a  friend,  I  hope,**  she  replied,  looking  him  in 
the  face  at  last 

There  were  tears  in  the  dark-grey  eyes,  and  the 
sliglit  flusli,  that  had  been  like  tlie  dawn  on  the  white 
rose,  luid  vanishc<l.  Still,  he  saw  tliat  the  sad 
expression  of  her  face  lia<i  disappeared  also.  Her 
Uiother  liad  been  right.  WhtHever  her  secret  feelings 
might  be,  the  truth  was  pleasant  to  her.  He  could 
not  know  what  she  would  fain  liave  told  liim  liad  he 
but  asked  her,  tliat  she  would  be  constant  to  him  till 
death  if  he  would  be  true  to  her,  that  she  would 
engage  herself  to  him  for  weal  or  woe,  if  he  wished 
it,  and  that  tlie  consciousness  of  his  love  and  truth 
was  all  she  needed.  But  he  "  spake  never  a  word  ** 
beyond  what  he  had  already  8()oken  to  her  mother. 


It  was  evident  to  her  that  he  oould  not  many,  ud 
that  he  would  not  subject  her  to  a  long  and  tmceniin 
engagement.  He  knew,  if  she  did  not,  that  rach 
engagements  generally  terminated  in  disappointneDt 
or  satiety.  He  got  up  and  atood  againat  the  windxir- 
frame  opposite  her.  Had  he  not  been  well  oonTiBced 
before  that  she  was  a  lady  in  word  as  in  action,  he 
was  so  now,  for  she  withdrew  slightly  as  he  advanced, 
and  said,  simply,  "  Thank  yon  for  thinking  to  nmch 
and  so  kindly  of  me  and  my  health.  I  shall  be  better 
now  tliat  I  know  how  good  yon  are.** 

He  would  fain  have  knelt  to  her — taken  her  h 
Ids  arms — promised  her  hia  faith — ^bnt  he  icatniBed 
lumself.  He  was  "  every  inch  a  man,"  and  vnild 
take  no  advantage  of  one  so  sweet  and  pme.  He 
did  not  even  tell  her  that  he  wonld  come  kek, 
(lod  willing,  and  ask  her  to  be  that  ''aoUiers 
bride"  he  liad  once  told  her  she  was  created  tek 
He  only  said,  "You  will  try  not  to  fo^etme. 
Itose.'* 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall,**  she  anawexed. 

There  was  a  step  in  the  passage,  and  both  tho«|^ 
it  was  Mrs.  Mervyn.  She  got  np  in  aone  tR(i- 
dation. 

"  God  bless  and  keep  you  till  I  come  back !  ^U 
me  God-speed,  White  Rose,**  he  aaid  with  waA 
agitation,  taking  her  hand. 

"  *  Ck)me  back,  come  back  1  *  I  cannot  WKjf  good- 
bye,** she  answered,  suppressing  a  sob, 

"  I  will,**  he  cried  ;  bent  over  her  band,  kiaKd  ii, 
and  was  gone. 

The  step  was  not  Mrs.  Mervyn's,  but  LleweUcoi 
He  had  just  arrived,  and  was  entering  the  diniqg- 
room  as  Major  Faithfull  left  Rose.  The  Major  v» 
thus  enabled  to  avoid  him.  He  hurried  throng  the 
front  door,  and  passed  the  window  near  whieh  k 
had  bidden  Rose  farewelL  He  paused  jnst  to  ^aitt 
in.  She  was  standing  where  he  left  her ;  her  hA 
to  the  window,  her  hands  over  her  face.  He  vat 
nearer,  and  distinctly  heard  a  sob. 

"  Have  I  found  some  one  at  last  to  abed  a  gcaVK 
tear  for  me !  **  he  muttered,  and  praaaed  hb  hv* 
against  the  window,  as  if  he  woold  lun  have  oBd 
her  to  liim. 

She  was  unconscious  that  he  was  ao  near  ta  kft 
but  remained  a  short  time  in  the  auu 
Then  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  the 
which  he  had  so  lately  been  seated.  And  thai  ^ 
left  her,  with  a  prayer  for  her  and  for  himaflf.  GffU 
he  ever  forget  that  kneeling;  tender  girl ! 

Llewellen  had  also  come  to  take  leave.  It  w  * 
sad  day  at  Lynhafod.  He  and  hia  father  had  te9 
occupied  all  tlie  morning  in  going  from  houie  v 
house  to  visit  his  many  friends,  and  now  he  was  ti 
spend  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  with  lus  idi* 
tions.  In  spite  of  his  yearning  to  see  the  world  td 
enter  uiion  the  reality  of  militaiy  life,  his  heait  m^ 
rowed  at  the  grief  of  those  he  loved.  His  mother, 
wlio  was,  perhaps,  dearest  of  all  to  him,  and  vho 
loved  him  with  an  absorbing  devotion,  kept  op  ^ 
best. 
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nab,  and  his  hod  not  l>ccu  of  niach  use  to  him. 
jdj),  Jobnuei  was,  tberefore,  very  luiacraiblc  ;  she  did 
MlMineitt  bar  md's  prudonue,  and  would  have  it 
Sat  be  moat  be  eJthar  dead  or  Iwt  because  he  did 
B*l  write.  Egain  did  her  beet  to  comfort  her,  and 
km  irilh  the  imtable,  exacting  old  hidy  aa  bravely 
m  ibe  hid  borne  faer  own  long  illncsn.  She,  knowing 
Alfred  and  his  changeable  nature  but  too  well,  was 
■et  without  her  own  miitgivingR  concerning  him  -, 
IhiM^  by  degrees  people  accepted  the  fiict  that  he 
«M  fotloving  his  natural  bent,  and  seeing  the  world, 
Uevellen  Mcrvyn's  lettera,  on  the  contnirj-,  were 
pwt  nmCorts  to  hie  family,  until  at  lost  come  the 
rqicted  and  dreaded  blow — hU  regiment  won  ordered 
tl  ladia.  The  letter  which  contained  thin  onnouucc- 
■tot  was  as  follows. 

■vDUKCBTHoinERp^You  must  prepare rourseit  tar 
tiAaswi-bad  to  rou  all.  though  glorious  to  us.  We  are 
«bid  to  India.  A  rotxillioii  has  broken  out,  u  jou 
taw.aodls  apreadlDg: rapidlr.  AdUfcreat  sortot  lutiur- 
M0B  from  OUT  Rcliecca  riots,  where  one  tiod  to  fight  one's 
■nbrmso.  We  sball  be  tmce  to  (ace  with  Cho  Siliha,  and 
M*v  nte  trs  duUI  tie  able  to  recognise  our  coemies.  We 
■ill  a  week.  I  wish  tatber  would  coma  and  boo  me  dIT; 
■llwlih— botiliioBeleesto  go  taither.    I  will  oolj'  any. 


t  yqu 


I  till    1 


laahieliaed  ti 


0  Ihink  I  must  liavo  met  my  (niry  pjd- 
■■im.  1  went  with  the  m&Jor  the  other  evening  to  a 
Cud  party  el  our  lleatenant-colooet's.  tlirough  whom,  you 
*fll  remsmtier,  he  made  his  application  to  the  Horac 
Iwdi  for  mr  commluion.  I  saw  Coiouet  Qiont  and 
Htior  Fsiihfull  engaged  la  conrcraation  with  a  Bae- 
MUag.  white-headed  nian.  who  seemed  to  be  a  person  of 
MliilLratlon.  Thej  were  all  looking  et  mc.  I  walked  to 
I Utle  distance  whore— now,  Edwyna.  npare  your  jests  - 
Cl>  PfT«e  Prjso  was  standing :  for  the  Wynnes  have  be- 
MM  very  intimate  with  the  Colonel's  famUy,  on  acoount 
(theirWelshhoepitaJity  during  the  riots.  To  my  surpiise 
N  three  gentlemen  drew  towards  ua,  aad.  thinking  they 
■e  ooming  to  speak  to  Miss  Fryse  Pryse.  and  tlie  friends 
•  >••  with.  I  walked  off.  They,  howover,  paused  near 
t,  aad,  after  a  lew  sooonda,  my  two  superior  oOtocrs  left 
I.  who  sauntered  up  to  me.  As  wo  were  all 
Ifl  our  regiment  the  eicuso  for  ad- 
it he  oudergtood  we  wore  ordered 
■o  keeuly.  and  had  auch  a 
Wtt aaa enrnmamllng manner,  that  lam  afraid  I  was 
liAAIastbetodieeaie- sappoBod  to  be-as  Rose  is.  for 


I,  tat  Mt  Edwyna,  or  Hiss  Pryso  Prysc. 
Ill  nr  beM  t»  aiiBwer  a  variety  at  questions  which 
[kger  man   would  have 
it;  and  I  fancy  he  must  soon  have  loarut 


my  whole  history.  He  aaked  me  If  I  had  loft  rehkdons  be- 
hind me  who  would  grieve  over  my  departure,  and  I  enu- 
merated my  home  quartette,  and  especially  saJd  how  you. 
dear  mother,  would  lament  my  going  so  far.  I  peroeived 
that  he  lamed  away  for  a  few  moments,  and  was  silent. 
Then  he  made  many  inquiries  conceraing  Koee  and  Ed- 
wyna, and  I  need  not  say  I  became  loo  eloquent  for  the 
occasion.  But  when  he  said  ho  hopod  I  had  not.  like  many 
yount;  olUccrs  of  his  acquaintance,  any  pecuniary  or  other 
anxictice  to  leave  tiehlnd  mc.  I  drew  In.  "You  must  ex- 
cuse my  curiosity,"  ho  said;  "but  I  am  an  old  man.  and  you 
Inlereal  mc'  1  then  gave  him  a  sketch  of  what  Itebecca 
had  done  to  us.  and  of  the  general  difflcutties  of  the  poal- 
tion  of  a  gontleinsD -farmer  who  did  not  farm  his  own 
estate.  Ho  listened  attentively.  "  1  suppose  your  mother 
undcrslanda  the  dairy  sufilclcnUy  to  superintend!"  he 
Bskod,  with  a  sort  of  cynical  air.  as  if  he  tliougbt  a  Earm 
beneath  conlcmpL  ''  She  has  had  enough  to  do  to  Buperin- 
lend  my  sisters'  education,"  I  ruplicd,  1  am  afraid  rather 
proudly.  Cor  he  said  no  more.  1  afterwards  wished  I  had 
held  my  tongue,  for  ho  only  remained  a  little  while  longer, 
then  rose,  and  shaking  hands  with  mo— very  warmly  I  must 
say- went  away.  When  I  had  an  opportunity.  I  asked 
Major  Falthfull  who  he  was ;  but  he  said  there  was  such  a 
crowd  of  people  that  he  should  Qnd  it  difficult  to  know  to 
whom  I  alluded.  It  might  be  Lord  this,  or  Sir  Thomas 
that,  or  Ooncntl  t'other.  He  was  too  much  occupied  to  be 
pressed,  so  there  the  matter  ended,  and  I  have  not  seeo  my 
grand  but  inqaisitivD  old  genlloman  since.  I  must  not  Cotv 
got  to  tell  Edwyna  that  the  mnlor  always  asks  (or  her  par- 
ticular measagea  to  him.  and  I  give  them ;  but  he  has  so 
much  U>  do  just  now  that  he  has  little  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  India.  Xelther.  Indeed,  have  I ;  tliougb  1  would 
fain  write  volumes  if  I  thought  they  would  comfort  my 
dear  parents  and  sisters.  They  may  bo  assured  that  1  am 
perfectly  happy,  and  If  only  I  could  (eel  that  you  were  all 
well  and  prosperous  at  home  I  should  have  nolhloK  to 
wish  for  bui  to  see  your  beloved  faces  once  more  before  I 
quit  Qreat  Britain.  1  will  write  again  before  nc  leave. 
Fondest  love  to  all.- -Your  devoted  son. 

Lli£wxilliu(  SIeuvvk. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  nay  that  when  Mrs. 
Mervyn  road  this  letter  aloud  to  her  husband  and 
children,  she  was  ranch  affected,  so,  indeed,  were 
her  hearers. 

"  I  will  go  and  sec  the  lad,"  said  Mr.  Mervyn, 
with    more    spirit    than   he    had    shown   for   some 

This  proposal  was  tliankfuUy  welcomed  by  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  before  the  week  was  ont  he 
started  for  Portsmouth,  laden  with  blessings  and 
prayers  for  his  only  son. 

{To  bt  conftniud.) 


WEST    BAY. 


SOWN  m  the  west  tke  sun  sinks  low  ; 
'J     Down  in  the  west  the  breezes  die  ; 
^  DowB  in  the  west  tbe  light  sails  show ; 
Down  in  the  west  a-calm  they  lie  : 
Golden  sky  and  golden  sea 

Smile  farewell  to  golden  day  ; 
Fiurer  vision  ne'er  could  be 
ThAn  the  gUd  Went  Buy. 


Up  from  the  west  the  sea-mew  flies. 

Up  from  the  west  to  the  eastward  clifT; 
Up  from  the  west  the  fisher  plies, 

Up  from  the  west  his  home-bound  skiff: 
Leaden  sky  and  leaden  sea 

Greet  the  twilight's  leaden  grey ; 
Drearier  dreaming  ne'er  ronld  be 
Than  tlie  sad  West  Bay. 
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Out  of  the  west  grows  gathering  gloom  ; 

Out  of  the  west  the  shrill  winds  leap  ; 
Out  of  the  west  rolls  hurr}'ing  doom  ; 

Out  of  the  west  the  storm- fiends  sweep  : 


Iron  sky  and  iron  sea 

Hail  the  tempest's  iron  sway ; 
Wilder  nightmare  ne'er  could  be 

Than  the  mad  West  Bay. 

J.  J.& 
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SORROW. 

THE  LEADING   IDEAS   OF  THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY  OF   THE  PASSION. 

ST.   MARK. 

"  My  meditation  of  Him  shall  he  sweet"  •—Psalm  dr.  SL 

*'I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  liya**— Oaultianb  IL  20. 


St  Matthew  the  Passion  is  represented 
to  us  as  Hebrew  prophecy  consummated 
and  fulfilled.  We  have  the  true  king, 
the  true  priest,  the  true  universal 
Judaism. 

St.  Mark's  Gkxspel  is,  as  he  tells  us  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  inscribes  over  the  front,  "  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Gknit  There- 
fore, his  is  the  Passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
picture  of  divine  heroism  in  suffering.  In  St 
Matthew  the  Passion  is  that  of  the  Messiah  and 
high  priest  The  Cross  is  that  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  and  psalmist 
St  Mark  gives  us  in  brief  incisive  lines  with 
grave  reserved  touches,  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  its  strength  and  majesty.  Let  us  (1) 
dwell  upon  the  peculiar  vividness  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  (2)  and  then  contemplate  St  Mark's  great 
idea — the  majesty  of  the  suffering  Son  of  God. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  historians  who 
"  see  history  as  it  were  by  lightning  flashes."  St 
Mark  is  one  of  these  men,  who  possess  a  quick 
temperament  and  wield  a  vivid  pencil  Let  us 
look  at  the  most  remarkable  indications  of  this 
in  the  narrative  before  us. 

(50)  I  "  And  they  all  forsook  Him,  and  fled. 

(51)  And  there  was  one  young  man  who  followed 
Him,  having  a  linen  cloth  ||  cast  about  his  naked 
body;   and  the  young  men  lay  hold  on  him. 

(52)  And  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  naked 
from  them." 

It  seems  something  more  than  possible  that 
this  young  man  may  have  been  St  Mark  himself ; 
that  we  may  here  find  "  his  modest  signature  in 

*  This  might,  perhaps,  he  translated  so  as  to  bring:  out 
the  force  of  the  two  chief  words  in  the  original,  by  a  short 
paraphrase:— 

"  And  my  self -communing  shall  well  be  sped, 
A  well-hov'n  woof  with  many  a  pleasant  thread.** 

t  8t  Mark  i.  1.  j  St  Mark  xir.  50-«. 

R  Translated  "  smock  **  by  Mr.  McClellan,  whose  note  is— 
"Gr.  Sindon;  Heb.  Sadim;  or  woven  fabric,  doth,  or 
aheet ;  whether  of  flax,  or  cotton,  or  hair,  used  for  sheets, 
curtains,  napkins,  shrouds,  smocks,  either  as  loose  cotton 
or  linen  garments."— p.  152. 


the  comer  of  his  pictura"*  The  incident  Jbc* 
tainly  quite  of  tiie  same  class  with  the  straf 
impulses  and  quick  retreats  which  were  coDgeuil 
to  his  nature,  t  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a* 
possible  to  show  more  vividly  how  truly  tb 
Shepherd  was  smitten  and  the  ^eep  scattecei 

We  have  many  other  touches  of  the  same  kni 
"  Peter  was  warming  himself  close  to  the  Uia' 
We  see  him,  therefore,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  Bok 
brandt,  with  the  light  thrown  upon  the  woikingil 
his  bronzed  features.  This  makes  us  undeim 
how  easily  his  countenance  was  recognised,  fiat 
by  one  and  then  by  another  of  the  maid&t  ^ 
it  going  too  far  to  gather  from  this  incident^  itt 
the  sententious  Eengel,  that  dangers  often  gtt 
in  unsuspectedly,  while  we  are  occupied  itt 
attention  to  bodily  comfort,  however  innocent  ii 
itself )  Again,  the  two  cock-crowir^  are  ahaiplf 
distinguished.  ''And  he  went  forth  witki^ 
into  tiie  vestibule,  and  the  cock  crew;  andiv 
the  second  time  the  cock  crew.''||  Once  aott 
St  Peter's  repentance  is  painted  with  sadi  n^ 
mate  knowledge  as  to  confirm  the  ancient  hM 
that  St  Mark  was  guided  and  assiBted  in  i> 
Qospel  by  the  apostle  himsell  The  kst  Tene  ^^ 
the  14th  chapter  is  a  great  psychological  daedf 
tion.  He  did  something  more  than  remes^ 
"  the  saying  how  Jesus  had  said  onto  him.'  Bi 
"called  it  to  mind,  and  dwelt  upon  it  Bi 
threw  his  whole  mind  and  soul  into  it^  and  bf^ 
on  sobbing." 

The  narrative  of  the  two  mockeries  is  p^ 
liarly  rich  in  these  vivifying  touches.  In^^ 
Jewish  mockery,  the  incident  of  the  "coTaflT 
or  muffling  the  face,  is  peculiar  to  the  taif^ 
evangelist  In  the  mockery  by  the  sddieo  * 
the  Ihrsetorium,  the  majesty  of  the  idea  whkkAi 
fierce  soldiers  brought  oat  uncoiiBcionflilff  4ip 
the  picture  in  every  Una  **  lliey  clothe  ita* 
a  purpla  It  is  purple  rather  than  acadflt  If 
the  Evangelist's  eye,  as  lifting  up  the  idflil  "^ 
fore  him.     The  king  is  pniple-clady  '^ssd  ^ 


•  Lange. 
:  w.  66,  67. 


t  See  Acts  zitLS;li«.tt 
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had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it 
Hia  head."  *  This  implies  the  calm,  hideous 
ration,  the  measuring  coolly,  and  inter- 
Dg.     The  wrisath  may  have  been  of  thom- 

a  caricature  bay-crown,  or  diadem.  Nay, 
ly  it  was  formed  of  the  lithe  twigs  of  the 
I  acacia  bent  into  a  circle,  with  thorns 
»f  which  was  a  finger's  lengtL  The  mock 
ion  is  very  fully  given.  "  And  having  bowed 
knees,  they  worshipped  Him."t      In  that 

immediately  follows  we  are  not  expressly 
whether  the  crown  was  left  upon  Him,  as 
as  led  forth  to  be  crucified,  and  upon  the 

itself.  Most  probably  it  was,  to  distinguish 
from  the  others,  and  to  give  point  to  the 
scription  of  Pilata  It  will  not  be  overlooked 
limon  is  more  fully  described,  as  well  known, 
\  Roman  Church.  X 

baa  lately  been  said  in  reference  to  the  second 
ery,  that  its  circumstances  are  evidently  ex- 
atod,  and  that  all  the  detailed  cruelty  is 
'  the  dignity  of  Roman  legionaries.  But  the 
ements  of  any  people  must  alwajB  bear  the 
98  of  their  character.  ||  A  cruel  and  ferocious 
e  wiU  have  cruel  and  ferocious  amusments. 
Romans  loved  and  played  with  executions. 
)  found  guilty  before  all  the  tribunals  of 
mpire  furnished  the  Roman  arena  with  its 
»t  pieces  of  popular  entertainment  In 
!!oliseum  they  were  covered  with  skins,  and 
d  to  death  by  dogs,  or  torn  to  pieces  by 
i;    clad   in  shirts  steeped  in  pitch,   they 

fastened  as  torches  to  light  the  garden  of 

.  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Vatican.     The 

ery  of  our  Lord  was,  therefore,  quite  consis- 

^th  the  amusements  of  the  soldiery  of  such 

pie. 

is  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  speak  of  the 

itself.     The  cross  assumed  one  or  other  of 

shapes— sometimes  it  was  like  a  capital  X, 
^68  like  a  T,  more  frequently  it  is  described 
sing  exactly  like  a  mast  with  the  cross-yard, 
id  three  parts — (1)  an  upright  stem,  (2)  a 

stem,  (3)  a  projecting  rest  or  seat,  without 
1  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  would  have 

thrown  upon  the  hands  or  hands  and  feet 
1  cases  the  hands  were  nailed  The  hideous 
was  to  expose  the  slave,  nailed  by  the  very 
)er  which  he  had  misused.     Our  Lord's  feet 

certainly  nailed  also;  and  we  have  the 
8t  authority  for  believing  that  this  was  the 

oooraa  The  cross  was  not  very  high,  gener- 
loi  more  than  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
d.    In  cases  of  what  was  considered  singular 

the  elevation  was,  however,  much  higher ; 
this  was  probably  the  case  with  the  cross 
i  bore  Jeans  upon  Calvary. 

17  t  V.  UL  t  Romans  zvL  13. 

lutna  mentloos  thmt  the  Alexandrians  derided 
pa  by  takinsr  aa  Idiot,  and  going  through  a  mocking 
Uioo  itraagely  like  this. 


Let  us  pause,  and  think  over  some  of  these 
incidents  recorded  in  St  MarL 

The  young  man  following  Jesus,  though  for  a 
time  hu  heart  failed  him,  came  back  again,  and 
walked  with  Him.  This  is  a  sign  ever  attending 
the  ChurcL  Still,  as  the  darkness  deepens  round 
her,  one  follower  after  another  comes  to  her  side 
out  of  the  darkness.  The  Church,  like  her 
Master,  has  ever  with  her  a  young  enthusiasm 
that  never  quite  faila 

Simon  is  compelled  to  bear  the  crosa  And 
has  not  many  another  been  forced,  as  if  by  chance, 
to  carry  the  cross,  to  whom  it  becomes  life  and 
blessing )  We  think  we  carry  it ;  after  a  time  it 
becomes  elastic,  and  carries  tu.  Once  more,  in  St 
Mark's  Gospel,  we  have  that  one  strange,  last 
word — and  it  alone — out  of  the  seven.*  Whyl 
Stephen  can  die,  with  the  light  upon  his  brow. 
Saints  whom  we  have  known,  depart  in  peace ; 
they  say,  at  the  last  moment,  "can  this  be 
death?  is  this  really  all?"  But  death  is  the  wages 
of  sin.  And  the  death  which  is  to  redeem  must 
have  an  agony  and  terror  which  are  not  its  own. 

Let  us  look  connectedly  at  the  angniah  and 
majesty  of  our  Lord  in  St  MarL 

1.  The  anguisL 

The  first  mockery  includes  the  muffling  of  the 
face.  The  scourging  stands  before  the  second.! 
Jesus  was  not  beaten  with  the  lictor's  rod.  He 
was  bound  to  a  pillar  in  a  stooping  position,  the 
skin  of  the  naked  back  stretched  tight  The 
whip  had  thongs  skilfully  stiffened  with  bone  or 
lead.  The  back  was  literally  flayed  with  this 
tremendous  implement ;  the  sufferer  fainted,  and 
sometimes  died,  under  the  infliction.  Then 
follows,  in  succession,  the  second  mockery — the 
clothing  in  a  purple,  tiie  measuring  and  platting 
of  the  crown,  the  caricature  of  adoration — and 
then  the  three  long  hours  in  the  sultry  darkness ; 
the  blasphemies ;  the  sponge ;  the  short  wailing 
cry,  so  deep,  so  pathetic,  so  wonderful 

2.  But  St  Mark  shows  us  that  there  was 
majesty  in  that  anguish  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Especially  is  He  majestic  in  that  Divine  silence. 

The  witnesses  garble  very  judiciously  by  a 
slight  alteration.  The  high  priest  "started 
forward  into  the  midst,''  as  if  stung  by  His 
silence.  Still  He  is  steadily  mutat  Before  Pilate 
the  silence  is  broken;  but  with  the  high  stem 
resolve  of  one  who  speaks  from  another  sphere. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  deep  and  thoughtful 
German  "  knows  how  to  keep  silence  in  seven 
languages."  Here  He  keeps  silence  whose  silence 
is  as  that  of  God.  "  And  Pilate  asked  Him,  Art 
Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  t  And  He,  answering, 
said  unto  him.  Thou  sayest  it  But  Jesus  answered 
him  nothing  any  more,  so  that  Pilate  wondered  "|| 

IL  An  objection  to  this  mode  of  meditating 


•  St  Marie  XV.  31 

$  v.es. 


t  St  Mark  xv.  1& 
li  XV.  2-4. 
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upon  the  Passion  as  connected  with  a  special 
season,  has  often  been  made  in  recent  times, 
which  may  best  be  expressed  in  the  language  of 
an  eloquent  living  writer. 

."In  the  calendar  of  the  Church,"  says  this 
writer,  "the  several  acts  of  the  drama  are 
played  out  with  a  hard  precision  which  reduces 
the  pathos  and  the  mystery  to  rule.  When  Piety 
would  pour  out  the  story  of  its  own  times  and 
seasons,  which  bring  the  sunshine  or  the  frost 
upon  its  inward  life,  it  finds  no  more  sacred  year 
than  the  cycle  of  festivals  which  characterise  a 
mixed  or  legendary  history.  This  hardly  touches 
those  who  find  it  to  be  the  most  deeply  impressive 
way  of  bringing  home  to  them  a  true  history,  in 
which  they  are  deeply  concerned." 

In  dwelling  upon  the  bodily  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  two  opposite  extremes  are  to  be  avoided. 

1.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

A  traveller  in  Spain  has  recorded  what  he  saw, 
during  the  Holy  Week,  a  few  years  ago  at  Baeza. 

A  procession  was  formed.  The  light  showed 
wan  against  the  sinking  sun;  the  dark  images 
stood  out  against  the  "steel  blue  sky."  The 
Clirist  was  carried,  crowned  with  thorns  and 
bleeding,  his  real  hair  clotted  with  real  blood. 
He  is  bound  to  a  pillar.  He  bears  his  cross, 
fainting,  lacerated,  weary !  Now  he  is  raised 
aloft  in  the  dim  square,  nailed  upon  the  tree,  the 
place  where  he  is  uplifted  barely  lit  uj)  by  a  few 
feeble  and  flickering  torches.  Little  thin  red 
streams  of  actual  blood  show  from  the  nail-pierced 
hands,  and  trickle  slowly  down  the  side. 

But  all  this  materialisation  does  not  tell  the 
secret  of  the  crass.  Not  the  physical  act  of  death, 
but  the  perfect  will  of  Him  dying  so  willingly 
inteq)rets  the  "  I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep." 

2.  But  the  opposite  and  much  more  common 
extreme  consists  in  not  dwelling  ui)on  those 
sufferings  at  all,  or  with  the  most  ordinary  and 
general  forms  of  expression. 

To  hear  some  criticisms  upon  hymns,  for 
instance,  and  the  supercilious  objections  to  every 
mention  of  our  Redeemer's  blood  and  anguish,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  old  Docetic  doctrine 
was  true,  and  that  a  shadow  phantom  without  a 
body  hung  in  a  scenic  illusion  upon  the  tree. 

St  Mark,  indeed,  narrates  the  agony  and  Passion 
with  a  strong  natural  simplicity.  Elsewhere  he 
tells  us  in  his  brief  way,  what  chords  of  the 
human  heart  rang  out  at  the  touch  of  Christ — 
amazement,  astonishment,  anger,  fear,  attraction, 
and  the  like ;  here  he  does  not.  But  the  object 
of  his  silence  is  that  we  may  feel  more  intensely 
for  ourselves. 

On  the  whole  the  impression  left  by  the 
narrative  of  St  Mark  is  that  this  is  the  Pa^-^sion  of 
"Jesus   Christ,  the  Son  of    God."  ♦      The    cry 


•  St.  Mark  i.  L 


which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  is  that  d  the 
Roman  centurion,  "  Truly  this  Man  wbs  the  Son 
of  God."  • 

The  cross,  as  contemplated  by  the  secoDd 
evangelist,  is  a  victory,  and  gives  us  a  power. 

It  is  a  victory.  The  best  expression  of  this  is 
in  the  great  words  of  St  Paul,  obscure  from  their 
sublimity,  but  which  we  may  attempt  t) 
paraphrase. 

"In  whom  also  ye  were  once  for  all  circumckd 
with  a  circumcision,  which  is  ennobled  by  three 
characteristics — ^that  it  is  deeply  intoard,  unitfnoly 
Chrisfs  won  toork — having  been  once  for  all 
buried  with  Him  in  your  baptism,  in  which  yon 
were  co-risen  through  your  faith  in  the  operation 
of  God  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  .\iid 
you — being  dead  with  a  twofold  death,  in  yocr 
own  miserable  transgressions  and  in  your  thorough 
unregenerate,  uncircumcised  condition — yon  Gcid 
so  quickened  with  Christ,  having  given  to  «— 
aye,  to  me  and  you — once  for  all,  of  His  free  giicc^ 
the  gift  of  remission  of  all  sins;  having  blotted ott 
the  bond  against  us  consisting  in  ordinanccB— 
aye,  and  he  has  taken  it  out  of  the  way,  from  intv- 
vening  between  us  and  God.  His  Person  has  beet 
enveloped  by  false  teachers  in  a  cloud  of  spiritoil 
beings,  by  a  host  of  angels;  in  the  glory  of  His 
cross.  He  has  stripped  Himself  of  all  that  He 
has  shaken  off  the  principalities  and  powers  i^hich 
clung  to  Him,  and  made  a  show  of  them  boldly 
and  without  fear,  having  triumphantly  borne  them 
in  it."  t  Such  is  the  "  divine  paradox  of  the  cnid- 
fixion — triumph  and  glory.  The  convict's  gibbet 
is  the  victor's  car.  No  conqueror  in  his  car  iras 
ever  half  so  grand.  No  tree  was  ever  hung  iriiii 
trophies  like  thosa"  But,  finally,  the  cross  giva 
power.  "  The  Lord  working  together  with  them' 
is  the  very  concentrated  essence  of  the  meaning 
of  the  cross  in  St.  Mark.  % 

AVhen  we  are  called  upon,  therefore,  to  nil 
our  sins  to  the  cross,  which  we  contemplate  usdff 
St  Mark's  guidance,  we  know  that  we  can  do  it 
The  cross  has  a  strange  power  of  killing  anit 
the  very  root 

And  the  cross  gives  a  firw  life.  "  I  am  credfiei 
with  Christ,"  cries  St  PauL||  But  for  manyibe 
regenerate  life  is  faint  and  low.  The  old  life  ii 
poor — is  such  that  many  a  sinner  dies  of  it,  cr 
rids  himself  of  it  by  his  own  hand. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  it  by  crucifying  it  Sodw 
may  say,  "  It  is  too  late."  Not  sa  It  i«  hud 
to  draw  any  line  in  any  life  beyond  which  then  ' 
can  be  no  life,  sweet  as  the  balm  of  spring  viA 
true  health  of  childhood  in  it  "  I  am  crocificd 
Oh,  the  long,  slow,  painful  dying — the  heid^ 
and  the  heart-ache  of  it !  But  a  cxy  of  joyv  > 
lyric  of  light  and  liberty,  rushes  to  his  lilM»tf 
he  feels  the  stir  of  that  new  life.     But  I  Href 
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B  inftffm  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  wherein 

WILL  goide  thee  with  mine  eye, 
I  will  watch  when  dangers  lour, 

And  when  Satan  draweth  nigh, 
I  wiU  guard  thee  from  his  power. 

Nought  of  ill  shall  thee  befal, 

When  from  sin  thou  striv'st  to  fly ; 

I  to  thee  am  all  in  all ; 

I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye. 

When  'midst  treubles  thou  hast  fears, 
When  in  sorrow  sounds  thy  cry, 

Paglesham,  


"I  WILL  GUIDE  THEE  WITH  MINE  EYE." 

thon  Shalt  go :  and  I  wiU  guide  thee  with  mine  eye.**— Ps.  Trrii.  & 


Banish  cares  and  dry  thy  tears  ; 
I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye. 

Safe  amidst  thy  many  foes. 

Thou  my  praise  shalt  magnify ; 

For,  should  all  the  world  oppose, 
I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye. 

I  *11  inform  thee,  yea,  1 11  teach 
In  what  way  thy  path  should  lie ; 

For  my  words  thine  ear  shall  reach, 
And  I  '11  guide  thee  with  mine  eye. 

Rev.  James  Harris,  M.A 


THE    POT    AND    THE    KETTLE. 

A  STORY  FOR  GIRLS.    IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  L 
T  was  a  snowy  day  in  January,  and  the  cold 
twilight,  the  leafless  hranches  of  the  trees 
in  the  Square,  and  the  general  chilliness  of 
everything  outside,  was  a  great  contrast 
to  tiie  long  school-room  in  the  Rodwclls' 
London  house.  School  -  rooms  are  pro- 
vw  verbially  ugly,  and  one  generally  asso- 
ciates hard -hacked  chairs,  uncompromis- 
looking  tables  adorned  with  ink-spots  remain- 
as  relics  of  departed  fines,  exercises,  and  un- 
less; with  tall  book-cases,  an  occasional  globe, 
Qgly  clock,  and  a  general  absence  of  any- 
g  i4>pertaining  to  comfort ;  but  the  school-room  at 
9,  Ciifibrd  Square,  was  really  a  charming  room. 
t  were  heavy  maroon  curtains,  a  low  chimney- 
>  on  which  was  a  French  clock  and  some  old 
an  vases  ;  the  table  had  a  pretty  cover  on  it ; 
books  were  weM  arranged  ;  there  were  many 
pictures,  and  ever  so  many  comfortable  chairs, 
stools,  and  tiny  tables.  Now  a  bright  fire  was 
ing;  and  curious  shadows  danced  over  the 
I,  while  its  gleams  of  light  showed  a  group  of 
g  people  gathered  round  the  crimson  sheep-skin 

my,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Rodwells,  was 
ched  full  length  on  the  sofa ;  Amabel,  the 
gest  of  seven,  was  bending  over  a  picture-book  ; 
:  and  Arthur  were  talking  over  the  last  cricket 
h.  they  had  had  before  they  left  school ;  and 
twins,  Dora  and  Maud,  were  standing  near  the 
i  table  that  ran  down  the  centre  of  the  roonL 
r  were  rather  like  in  face,  having  both  fair 
ilezions,  large  blue  eyes,  and  plenty  of  brown 

DoiB,  lend  me  your  pencils  this  evening — do," 

Hand,  as  she  shut  a  large  drawing  portfolio,  and 

it  on  the  table.    The  twins  had  just  returned 

I  a  walk. 

No,  I  canX"  said  Dora,  shortly. 

y<m  won\  that  means,"  aaswered  Maud.    "  Now 


why  won't  you,  Dora  dear  ? "  she  continued,  chang- 
ing to  a  persuasive  tone  of  voice. 

"  Because  you  spoil  my  pencils,  Maud  ;  and, 
besides,  you  should  use  your  own." 

"  Dora,  you  know  all  my  pencils  were  left  at  the 
class  last  Monday  ;  and  I  do  so  want  to  finish  this 
drawing  this  evening  1 " 

"Well,  I  shall  not  lend  you  mine,"  said  Dora. 
"  Why  were  you  so  careless  as  to  leave  your  i)cn<jilK?" 
and,  going  to  a  drawer,  Dora  took  out  her  knitting, 
and  then  drew  towards  the  fire,  while  her  sister  re- 
marked that  Dora  was  the  most  selfish  girl  she  had 
ever  met  And  with  these  words  Maud  seated  her- 
self in  a  very  specially  favourite  chair.  Now,  all  the 
school-room  chairs  were  comfortable,  but  this  low  one, 
deeply  stuffed,  was  a  great  favourite,  and  the  twins 
were  uncommonly  fond  of  it  However,  as  both 
could  not  sit  in  it  at  once,  they  generally  took  their 
chance,  and  it  was  a  case  of  first  come  first  served. 
But  this  evening  Dora  wanted  to  sit  there,  and 
politely,  but  firmly,  she  asked  her  sister  to  mov^ 
Maud,  who  generally  took  the  cue  from  her  sister,  as 
politely,  but  quite  as  firmly,  declined  ;  and  Dora^ 
who  was  as  quick-tempered  as  Maud,  went  over  to 
the  large  green  chair,  which  she  hated,  and  began 
knitting  at  a  furious  pace. 

"  I  wish  mamma  was  here,"  said  Amabel,  looking 
up  from  her  picture-book  with  a  sigh. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Harry.  "These  holidays  have 
been  so  slow  without  her." 

Why  docs  she  not  come  ?  "asked  Arthur. 
Because,  stupid,"  said  Harry,   "they  have  the 
scarlet  fever  at  Holmehurst,  where  she  went  to  stay 
before  Christmas,  and  she  is  afraid  of  bringing  the 
infection  home  to  any  of  you  chicks." 

"  She  knows  we  are  all  safe  with  Atmt  Hester," 
said  Maud ;  "  and  by  the  time  she  comes  perhape 
papa  will  have  come  from  India,  and  they  will  both 
be  at  home  together." 

"  Well,  children,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  the 
afternoon  ?  " 


« 
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They  all  looked  towards  the  door,  and  saw  Aunt 
Hester,  their  mother's  aunt,  a  sweet  looking  old  lady, 
coming  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  come  in  Aunt  Hester,  do  I  "  exclaimed  Maud, 
jumping  up,  and  Amabel,  shaking  back  her  long  fair 
hair,  ran  to  her  aunt,  and  dragged  her  towards  the  fire. 

"  We  went  out  for  a  walk,"  said  Maud,  knowing 
that  Aunt  Hester  would  understand  that  "  we  '* 
meant  the  twins.  **  Harry  stayed  in  to  read,  and 
nurse  thought  it  too  cold  for  Amabel  to  go  out** 

"  Dick  and  I,**  said  Arthur,  "  walked  into  Oxford 
Street  about  those  boots  for  mamma.** 

"  I  wish  everybody  remembered  mamma*s  com- 
missions,** said  Aunt  Hester,  as  she  took  down  a 
screen  to  shade  the  fire  from  her  face. 

"  Oh,  well.  Aunt  Hester,  if  you  mean  me,**  said 
Harry,  "  I  have  been  to  Mrs.  Hanson*s  about  that 
parcel,  though  you  thought  I  was  never  going.** 

**  That  is  right,'*  said  Aunt  Hester,  with  a  smile, 
"  but  all  the  same  I  did  not  mean  you  when  I  spoke. 
Dora,  my  dear,  I  was  wishing  you  had  remem- 
bered what  your  mamma  spoke  of  in  her  letter  of 
yesterday.** 

"  Oh,  about  ha\'ing  those  books  bound  before  we 
begin  lessons  again.  Yes,  I  must  try  and  remember,** 
said  Dora,  going  on  complacently  with  her  knitting. 

**  Dora  was  preaching  to  me  only  a  minute  or  two 
ago.  Aunt  Hester,  for  being  careless,  just  because  I 
left  my  pencils  at  the  class  last  time,**  said  Maud, 
eagerly ;  "  now,  is  it  not  worse  being  careless  of 
mamma*s  wishes.  I  am  sure  if  she  had  asked  me 
I ** 

But  a  gentle  touch  of  Aunt  Hester's  hand  stopped 
Maud's  self-satisfied  words,  and,  though  shaded  by 
the  screen,  she  could  see  that  there  was  a  pained  ex- 
pression on  the  sweet  face  they  all  loved  so  welL 
For  Aunt  Hester  was  a  wonderful  woman,  ruling  by 
influence  and  love  rather  than  fear  and  command, 
who  never  dictated,  rarely  reproved  by  scolding,  but 
who  still  left  it  quite  clear  what  she  thought  right  to 
be  done,  and  how  that  was  to  be  effected. 

Little  Mrs.  Rod  well  had  very  delicate  health,  and 
since  she  had  returned  from  India  had  not  been 
strong.  Aunt  Hester  had  lived  for  a  long  time  with 
the  children,  but  had  been  away  during  the  last  two 
years,  during  which  time  they  had  run  very  wild, 
and  Mrs,  Rodwell  was  glad  that  Aunt  Hester  was 
again  with  them.  It  was  more  the  twins  who  wanted 
guiding  than  the  others,  for  the  boys  were  generally 
at  school,  and  Amabel  was  a  docile  pet  of  a  child. 
Nothing  more  was  said,  and  soon  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  they  had  tea. 

During  the  evening  Dora  and  Maud  had  several 
little  disputes.  They  both  wanted  to  send  their 
mother  a  drawing,  and  having  chosen  the  same  sub- 
ject, neither  would  yield  to  the  other,  until  they 
became  quite  cross,  and  called  each  other  "  selfish  ** 
and  "  unkind.**  The  words  caught  Aunt  Hester*s  ears, 
and,  though  she  rarely  interfered,  as  the  twins  came 
to  say  good-night  she  held  them  for  a  moment  near 
her. 


"  Children,  I  don't  like  to  hear  yon  calliiig 
other  selfish,**  she  said,  gently. 

''  But  it  *s  true,**  said  Maud. 

"  Maud  18  selfish,**  said  Dora. 

A  curious  smile  passed  over  Aunt  Hestei^s  ii 
she  said,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pot  caUii 
kettle  black?" 

The  children  laughed. 

"  Why,  how  absurd,  when  the  pot  was  bb 
self  I"  said  Dora. 

"But  what  has  it  to  do  with  us?"  asked  1 
practically. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  find  out,"  said  Aunt  I 
"  Now,  good  night  It  ia  lata,  and  yon  bbi* 
bed,  so  as  to  be  up  early,  and  begin  yoor  tt 
welL  Fourteen  to-morrow  I  Dear  me^  lAi 
girls  I 

And  thoroughly  puzzled  to  know  why  Anftl 
had  referred  to  the  old  story  of  tbe  pot  a 
kettle,  the  twins  went  off  to  bed. 

They  were  alike  in  dispoaition  aa  in  luiy  mi 
on  another  point  of  greater  importanoa  lif  (V 
these.  Both  had  some  montha  ago  baon  hk% 
Saviour,  to  find  in  Him  all  they  neadad ;  M 
earnest  and  true,  they  were  reidly 
out  the  life  of  the  better  part  they  had 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLA 

126.  Quote  a  passage  which  ahowa  tha  4i 
condition  into  which  man  had  fallen  friir  ft 
Flood, 

127.  In  what  words  doea    St   John 
charity  towards  our  neighbonra  ia  a 
quence  of  our  love  towards  God  ? 

128.  In  what  district  ia  the  garden  cf 
posed  to  have  been  situated  ? 

129.  Before  the  building  of  Samaxia 
chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel  t 

130.  Of  what  country  waa  the  wife  of  Jaifh 

131.  Besides  the  letters  of  the  apoatol 
various  Churches,  from  what  aouroea  of  iiilfl 
did  the  Christians  obtain  their  inatractionY^ 
passage. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAOI  titi' 

114.  The  woman  of  Samaria  in  her  eonii 

■a 

with  our  blessed  Lord  (John  iv.  20).  ^ 

115.  The  opposition  which  waa  made  to  thi  fll 
of  the  second  Temple  (Neh.  ii  10—20 ;  viL  t- 

1 1 6.  A  Jezreelite,  whom  Ahab  caused  to  lie  M 
death,  that  so  he  might  obtain  poaaewion  of  hh 
(1  Kings  xxL  1 — 13). 

117.  Because  he  set  up  two  golden  calvai,  ft 
at  Bethel,  and  the  other  at  Dan  (the  two  extia 
of  his  kingdom)  in  order  to  draw  the  people  avij 
the  worship  of  God  at  Jerusalem  (1  Einga  ziL  H- 

118.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Judgea  xiL  S,  6). 

119.  The  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Cn 
whom  St  Paul  converted  to  Christiaaity  (Aeti 
7—11). 


THE  QDITER. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  FAITH. 


HE  kfaMd,  di0  t«tli«d  the  SaTJonr's  f«et 
I    With  tttat,  alw  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
Bmnd  dffwiL  with  piti,  the  faith  was  sweet 
That  filled  her  heart  with  prater. 
7M 


They  looked,  TecUning  at  their  eaae, 
And  knew  her,  and  their  Bcom  inci 

The  lunghty  Scribei  and  Phariseea, 
They  watched  Him  at  the  feaat 
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For  their  self- righteous  souls  suifiued 

The  scorn  that  would  as  1i(;htniDg  fall ; 

0  Friend  of  sinners,  JesuB  Christ, 
Thy  grace  is  free  for  all  1 


He  speakH  in  pardon.    Who  bat  He 
Could  so  confinn  the  faith  that  trod 

In  paths  that  turned  from  tuieery 
And  sin,  and  turned  to  G«d ! 


HIS      STEADFAST      PURPOSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "LOST  IS  THE  WlKNUtO,"  "FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKS.' 


'  CHAPTER  r. 

HKB.  oraddom's  perplexities. 
g  K.  GRADDON^  cbaiae  was  at 
the   door,  the   high-etepping 
'   grey  hone — for  which  many 
of    the   neighboQiing   equircB 
envied  him — was  eager  to  be 
off,   and    Mr.   Graddon,   who 
besides  hi«  legitimate  avoca- 
tion as  builder,  dealt  largely 
r,  and  was  now  going  with  his 
lo  look  at  some  elms  that  had 
been  ollbrcd  him,  had  only  paused  on  the 
threaliolil  to  write  down  an  order  for  one 
of   his   Tiien.      But  aa  he   searched   his 
i'~'        pocket  for  an  old  envelope  whereon  lo 
pencil  i^   he   came  upon   a   letter    that   bronght  a 
perplexed  look  to  his  liandsome,  pleasant  face. 

Dismissing  the  carpenter,  and  shouting  a  request 
to  the  foreman  already  seated  in  the  trap  to  drive 
slowly  on  till  he  overtook  him,  Mr.  Graddon  went 
back  into  the  house,  croaeed  the  hall,  and  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  cool  shady  parlour  that  looked 
into  the  garden. 

He  knew  he  should  find  his  wife  therp,  for  it  was 
the  hour  when  the  yonnger  children  took  their  after- 
dinner  n&p,  and  she  could  sit  doivn  with  her  work- 
basket  beside  her,  and  sew  or  rest  a  while.  Mrs. 
Graddon  used  to  think  that  she  should  not  be  able 
to  get  throu^  the  day  if  it  were  not  for  this  refresh- 
ing interval,  for  she  was  far  from  strong,  and  her 
caree  were  many.  There  were  six  children— besides 
the  busy  little  maiden  of  ten  summers  now  sitting 
on  a  low  chair  beside  her  own,  absorbed  in  her  Grst 
attempt  at  crewel  work — two  of  whom  inherited  her 
own  delicacy  of  constitution,  while  the  others — in- 
cluding baby — were  healthy  noisy  boys,  whose  bois- 
terons  frolics  and  hairbreadth  "scapes  kept  the  house 
in  an  uproar  and  their  nerrooa  mother  in  a  state  of 
chronic  alarm  from  morning  till  night. 

Mr.  Graddon,  lond,  hearty,  and  robust.  Itkc  his 
boys,  did  not  nee  that  his  fragile  wife's  needlework 
lay  on  her  knee,  and  her  eyes  had  closed,  till  his 
loud  slam  of  the  door  had  startled  aJid  awakened 
her. 

"  Asleep,  Mary  ?  I  'm  sorry  I  came  in,  but  I  quite 
forgot  till  a  minute  ago  that  1  lia<l  not  shown  you 
this." 

He  threw  the  letter  into  her  lap,  putting  his  hond 
on  hers  as  she  would  have  unfolded  it,  with  a  hasty — 


"  No,  don't  read  it  till  I  'm  gone,  for  I  "m  in  ■ 
and  the  writing's  not  very  legible.  It's  Enn 
Collis's  widow— Collis,  my  oU  schooUeUov, « 
just  died  at  San  Frandsoo.  Yon  tvoai 
seeing  by  her  confused  air  that  she  did  net  rb 
— "  I  told  yon  how  his  lawyer  called  on  me  t»* 
he  had  willed  the  guardianship  of  hia  littla 
me.     I  must  have  mentioned  it  to  you  at  lb 

"  Perhaps  yon  did,"  she  acquiesced,  iaai 
"but 

"  Oh  well,  dear,  if  it  did  slip  my  meuMj 
hurry  of  brndness,  it  doesn't  signify,  does  it? 
people  fix  on  me  to  look  after  their  chiMnm 
imagine,"  Kir.  Graddon  added,  partly  Ssttend, 
irritated  ;  "  as  if  1  hadn't  enough  of  my  own  I 
is  the  second  time  within  a  year  or  two :  t 
cousin  John's  boy  is  thrown  on  my  hands,  thet 
singles  me  out — but  youTl  rood  the  letter,  Ki 
I  know  yon  'U  do  what  you  can  to  make  pv 
Collis  comfortable." 

"  Is  she  in  England  ?  Is  she  coming  here  T 
Mrs.  Graddon,  now  sitting  upright  and  speaU 
t«ne  that  made  her  hnsband  turn  bftck  at  the 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  fancy  I  asked  her  to  bb 
house  her  home  till  she  could  decide  when  ti 
down.  I  couldnt  very  well  do  lesii,  could  11 
stupid  of  me  not  to  have  named  thia  to  jm 
But  the  mischief  is  that  she 's  qnite  the  im 
yon  11  see  by  what  she  says  :  hopes  to  lirs  i 
haa  confided  her  child  to  us,  bat  cim  ai 
according  to  doctors.  However,  yon  H  faj  il 
the  letter,  and  1  know  yonll  do  yonr  heit  f 
poor  creature  aa  you  always  do  for  every  one,  A 

Mrs.  Graddon  smiled  aa  she  railed  her  fM 
husband's  kiss  ;  it  was  pleaeant  to  know  tl 
faith  in  her  abilitiee  waa  unbounded,  bot  t 
had  turned  away,  she  eat  thinking  so  long  aid  i 
that  at  last  Winnie,  who  had  bean  a  liklt  > 
terested  auditor  of  the  ooaveiBatiau  b(t*> 
parents,  ventured  to  epeak. 

"  Are  you  sorry  this  Mrsi  Collii  is  ccatif 

"  Yes  and  no,  dear.  I  shall  be  glad  ta  U| 
comfort  her  in  her  tronUe,  hut  I'm  afraid  tti 
the  best  of  places  for  an  invalid  to  come  Iol* 

"  She  might  get  better,  mamDw ;  1  did  «!■ 
the  fever,  and  papa  said  it  w«i  all  owii(  * 
good  nursing.  Now  if  yon  nnraa  Ua  CtMn' 
,Ud  me " 
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-  laughed  us  she  leaned  forward  and 
6  to  Winnie's  upturned  face. 
,  little  daughter,  Fm  not  as  skilful  as 
i.  Bat  it  isn't  the  attendance  Mrs. 
that  makes  me  feel  anxious,  though  it 
ae,  too,  for  cook  and  Jane  have  quite 
ilready,  and  so  has  nurse  ;  I  am  won- 
e  will  he  ahle  to  hear  the  noise  of  the 

he  very  good,  mamma,  if  I  tell  them 

or  sick  lady  in  the  house,"  Winnie 

lently. 

nH  they  he  very  quiet  ?    The  house  is 

lie  nursery  so  clc  S3  to  the  hed-room  she 

5cupy '* 

[rs.  Graddon  found  herself  wishing  for 
projected  soon  after  Winnie's  hirth,  hut 
)f  which  had  heen  so  often  deferred  to 
lenient  time,  that  she  had  ceased  to  hope 
ishment     That  convenient  season  had 

not  from  any  want  of  will  on  the 
ergetic  spouse,  hut  simply  hecause  his 
always  kept  his  men  fully  employed. 
B  past  Mr.  Graddon  had  estahlished  a 
•ade  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
guilders  of  churches  and  chapels  in  his 
Ijacent  counties.  It  was  his  speciality  ; 
nest  pride  in  his  work,  superintending 
d  submitting  occasionally,  to  a  heavy 
n  lose  his  character  for  using  the  best 

giving  all  in  his  employ  a  fair  day's 
day's  labour.  And  as  honesty,  in  spite 
K>metimcs  levelled  at  the  old  proverb, 
dly  proye  the  best  policy  in  the  long  run, 
men  were  always  able  to  make  full  time, 
(ter*8  balance  at  the  bank  steadily  in- 
nly  inconvenience  being  that  his  wife 
ontent  herself  with  the  old-fashioned 
ouse  just  beyond  the  High  Street  to 
taken  her  at  the  close  of  their  honey- 

arling,"  she  said,  presently,  to  her  little 
)  had  returned  to  her  work,  and  was 
the  plum-coloured  rose  growing  under 
[  have  a  good  thought  You  shall  go 
II  for  me,  and  ask  her  if  she  will  have 
T  cottage  for  a  week  or  two,  as  she  did 
your  sisters  were  ilL  We  could  manage 
twins  if  the  others  were  away." 
vsa  a  boy  too  I  "  sighed  W^innie,  for  the 
<  before  her  eyes  a  score  of  pleasures  in 
Id  have  no  share.  The  widow  PameU's 
I  the  southern  side  of  the  hills  that  rose 
wn,  and  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  wild 
waste  land,  known  as  Enford  Green — a 
I  to  children  for  its  thymy  hiUocks,  its 
ard,  its  shallow  duck-ponds,  a  fir  copse 
extremity,  at  the  other  a  regular  thicket 
m.  which  grew  blackberries  larger  and 
ould  be  found  anywhere  else ;  and — 
he  opinion  of  Winnie  and  her  brothers 


— there  were  a  couple  of  disused  gravel-pits  not  deep 
enough  to  be  dangerous,  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  converted  into  such  castlea,  such  fortifications 
and  Alpine  heights,  as  town  children  never  beheld. 

Mahala  Pamell  had  heen  a  senwut  in  the  honae  of 
Mrs.  Graddon's  parents,  and  had  always  retained 
her  affection  and  admiration  for  her  young  mistress, 
though  the  latter  lost  sight  of  her  lor  some  years,  a 
foolish  attachment  having  led  to  Mahala's  marriage 
with  a  stranger.  When  she  came  hack  to  her  native 
place  she  was  a  widow  with  two  children,  whom  she 
supported  by  her  unflagging  industry.  Mrs.  Pamell 
could  get  up  fine  linen,  so  she  took  in  a  littie  wash- 
ing ;  she  was  handy  with  her  needle,  so  she  made 
dresses  for  her  poorer  neighbours  and  the  servants  of 
her  richer  ones ;  she  could  grow  vegetables  in  her 
neat  garden,  and  keep  bees,  finding  ready  sale  for 
her  early  peas  and  her  honey  ;  and  when  all  other 
work  failed,  there  was  generally  something  to  be  d<me 
for  the  farmers — ^weeding,  or  stone-picking,  or  hop- 
tying — and  always  a  few  pounds  to  be  earned  in  the 
autumn  in  the  hop-gardens  amidst  which  the  town 
was  situated. 

It  was  here  Winnie  Graddon  and  her  attendant 
found  the  widow  presiding  over  a  huge  basket 
warranted  to  hold  seven  bushels  of  the  green,  crispy 
hops  she  was  plucking  from  under  and  amongst  their 
rough  green  leaves.  This  she  was  doing  with  a 
celerity  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  keeping  at 
the  same  time  a  watchful  eye  over  Ann  and  'Lisbeth, 
who  were  similarly  employed  at  a  smaller  basket, 
which  they  were  bound  to  fill  a  certain  number  of 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Mrs.  PameU's  once 
fair  skin  had  been  browned  and  reddened  by  expo- 
sure to  all  weathers,  and  the  ugly  calico  sun-bonnet 
X>erchcd  on  her  head  was  anything  but  becoming ; 
but  the  face  that  expanded  into  smiles  as  Winnie 
came  tripping  up  one  of  the  green  vistas  was  so  honest 
and  good-natured,  though  it  had  no  daim  to  be  called 
anything  else,  that  everyone  Uked  it 

Leaving  Jane  to  gossip  with  an  acquaintance  wlto 
liailed  her  as  she  passed,  Mrs.  Graddon's  little 
daughter  repeated  her  mother's  message,  listened 
heedfully  to  the  widow's  assurance  that  she  should 
be  proud  and  hi^py  to  have  the  chaige  of  the  chil- 
dren, "'specially  as  there  was  the  bed-room  she'd 
been  thinking  of  letting  to  help  off  with  the  rent 
all  clean  and  ready,"  and  then  gaced  around  her 
with  eager  interest 

CHAPTER   II. 

THE  BOY  FROM  LONDON. 

When  Winnie's  eyes  had  been  feasted  long  enoni^ 
and  her  thoughts  came  back  to  the  widow  Pamell, 
who  had  been  winking  and  frowning  at  her  rofond- 
eyed  open-mouthed  children  for  staring  at  the  yoaqg 
lady,  she  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  help  till  Jana^ 
who  was  in  the  full  tide  of  picking  and  goedpiiig; 
was  ready  to  return  home.  With  many  injunctions 
not  to  let  the  juice  of  the  hops  stain  her  pretty 
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cambric  frock,  she  was  supplied  with  some  of  the 
finest  bunches  within  reach,  and  it  was  while  she 
was  daintily  plucking  them  off  one  by  one  that 
she  discovered  she  was  not  the  only  stranger  at 
Mrs.  Pameirs  basket  As  far  from  the  rest  as  he 
could  station  himself  there  stood  a  pale  thin  lad, 
very  little  taller  than  herself,  though  he  must  have 
been  at  least  three  or  four  years  her  senior.  He 
worked  steadily  but  awkwardly,  as  if  unused  to 
such  employment,  and  while  the  widow's  little  girls, 
like  the  other  children  around,  chattered  and  laughed, 
and  wrangled,  he  neither  spoke  nor  looked  up. 

A  yellowish-green  round  frock,  such  as  our  field 
labourers  commonly  wore  some  years  since,  but 
the  use  of  which  the  younger  ones,  at  all  events,  are 
discarding,  had  been  cut  down  to  be  nearer  his  size, 
but,  as  allowance  had  been  made  for  his  growth,  it 
hung  about  him  in  clumsy  folds,  and  the  sleeves 
were  continually  slipping  over  hands  that  were  too 
white  and  slender  for  a  country  urcliin*s  ;  and  when 
he  was  sent  to  fetch  one  of  the  poles  he  walked  as 
though  the  weight  of  the  large  hob-nailed  shoes  he 
tv^ore  was  as  strange  to  him  as  it  was  unpleasant 

Winnie  had  cast  two  or  three  inquisitive  glances  at 
the  silent  or  sullen  lad,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out 
of  hearing  she  whispered  an  inquiry,  which  the  widow 
answered  aloud. 

"Who's  he,  missie?  Why,  Percy  Gray.  Aint 
that  a  name  to  give  a  boy — Percy  I  I  don't  believe 
it 's  a  proper  Chrissen  name,  but  his  father  were  a 
printer,  and  mought  hae  found  it  in  one  o'  the  books 
he  made.  He  *s  uncle  DanTs  boy,  his  nephy ;  least- 
ways his  nephy's  son.  You  mind  (remember)  old 
Danl,  don't  ye?" 

Yes,  Winnie  had  heard  her  father  speak  of  Daniel 
Gray  as  one  of  those  shrewd,  active  men  whose  in- 
domitable energy  and  perseverance  render  them 
remarkable  ia  their  generation.  The  son  of  a  labourer, 
and  reared  in  extreme  poverty  and  ignorance,  he  had 
worked  his  way  to  something  like  independence.  The 
^t  few  pounds  he  amassed  were  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piece  of  waste  land  beside  Enford  Green  ; 
on  this  his  own  hands  had  at  odd  times  erected  a  hut, 
in  which  he  lived,  improving  it  whenever  he  was 
able,  till,  by  slow  degrees,  the  mere  hovel  became  a 
decent  cottage.  While  this  change  was  progressing 
in  his  dwelling,  the  acre  of  ground  roughly  fenced 
in  around  it  became  a  well  stocked  productive  garden ; 
the  one  pig,  bought  for  a  mere  song  when  believed  to 
be  dying,  had  given  place  to  half  a  dozen  ;  a  couple  of 
cows,  for  whose  milk  their  owner  found  a  ready  sale 
in  the  town,  picked  up  the  greater  part  of  their 
maintenance  on  the  green,  and  no  one  reared  such 
chickens  or  possessed  moreprolific  hens  than  old  DanieL 
His  neighbours  said  that  he  must  be  growing  rich, 
but  if  he  was  he  gave  no  signs  of  it  He  still  wore 
his  round  frock  and  leather  gaiters,  still  carried 
his  milk  to  liis  customers,  and  took  his  eggs  and 
butter  to  market  himself,  made  no  change  in  his 
frugal  mode  of  living,  and,  eschewing  matrimony, 
dwelt  alone  in  his  cottage  by  the  green  side. 


"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  P&mell,  noddLoggood-hmuireJIy 
to  the  lad,  who,  on  finding  himself  the  iiibjeetcf  hs 
discourse,  hung  his  head  more  dejectedly  thaalicin 
"  He 's  uncle  DanTs  boy  now,  and  when  he  geli  nli 
uncle's  ways,  and  have  got  regular  woik  hell  4 
capitable — won't  ye,  Percy  ?  He 's  just  picking  aha| 
with  we  till  he  can  get  taken  on  at  one  of  the  fam 
He 's  a  deal  to  learn,  for  he  have  come  frnn  Loodi^ 
missie." 

"  He  do  clip  his  words  off  so  funny!"  tittered  cm 
of  the  widow's  little  girls,  "  and  he  didn't  know  vliC 
a  hemy-gumy  (a  snail)  meant" 

"  Nor  a  mosy "  (toad),  chimed  in  the  other,  «• 
temptuously ;  "and  he  hadn't  never  seen  taten  gnv> 
ing,  and  he  couldn't  tell  which  was  ducks  and  wUek 
was  gooses  when  he  see  them  swimming  is  Ihi 
pond!" 

"Our'Hann!  our  Lisburth!"  cried  the  bbOb; 
severely  ;  "  hold  your  silence,  and  scmtt  off  te 
hops.  The  boy  can't  know  what  he  havent 
Don't  you  mind  *em,  Percy ;  you  Tl  do  wdl 
by-and-by." 

Still  Percy  neither  answered  nor  raised  hit  had; 
and  Mrs.  Pamell,  pleased  to  have  something  t»  4 
began  to  relate  his  history  to  Winnie.    Not  hm^  \ 
endowed  with  much  delicacy  of  feeling;  Bhe1dtal{ 
aloud,  and  referred  ever  and  anon  to  the  lad 
She  never  saw,  though  the  more  observant  laUk^ 
soon  detected  it,  that  those  thin  white  fingen 
trembling  violently ;  she  never  saw  how  CKt,  fll 
she  came  to  the  most  exciting  part  of  her  nunti^  | 
Percy  Gray  clutched  the  side  of  the  basket  to  iMTJ 
himself,  and  looked  up  for  a  moment,  lus  lipe  piM  I 
as  if  he  were  gasping  for  breath,  and  his  eyes  dhi  vii| 
the  hot  tears  he  was  ashamed  to  let  these 
see  him  weep. 

But,  all  unconscious  of  the  agony  she  was  iaflMSKJ 
Mrs.  Pamell  talked  on.  Percy's  father  hadm 
employed  for  years  in  one  of  the  laigest  pHM j 
offices  in  the  metropolis  as  a  pressman,  and  hsi^J 
sided  in  one  of  the  streets  on  the  Suiref  flii*! 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  There  the  calamity  hadii^j 
taken  him  that  made  his  boy  "an  orphu, 
dent  on  the  only  relative  he  had.  In 
security  the  little  family  went  to  rest  one  ni^ ;  W 
knew  that  the  couple  occupying  the  room  bi^i 
their  own  were  of  dissipated  hahitB,  bat  it 
entered  their  heads  to  take  any  precaatioBf 
accidents.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  a 
burning,  or  a  match  dropped  on  the  floor, 
some  paper,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fiie  hid 
rapid  advance  that  a  policeman,  gomg  hk 
observed  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  the 

Only  those  who  have  witnessed  aadi 
how  difficult  it  is  to  arouse  the  sleepen  iaa' 
house.    The  miserable  caose  of  the  acddM  ■ 
intoxicated  woman,  was  dragged  oat  of  tti 
frightfully  burned,  to  end  her  maUA  lib  h  *  'l^j 
pital,  and  Percy,  who  slept  on  a  tola  in  a  ta^^ 
was  rescued  by  the  aid  of  a  fiie  ewipn ; 
the  courageous  firemen  oontiived  to  anki 
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to  the  rJuunber  where  his  parents  elept,  the  smoke 
id  done  its  ircfAu  His  &ther  appeared  to  have 
sited  ham  his  slmnberB,  and  tried  to  reach  the 
indow  beneath  which  his  lifeless  body  was  found  ; 
Lt  Ifrs.  Gray,  with  her  baby  on  her  arm,  had  died 
iparently  without  a  straggle  or  a  pang. 
Percy  was  not  the  only  snfferer  by  Mrs.  Pameirs 
jntion.  Winnie,  an  imaginative  and  sensitive 
iU,  writhed  as  she  listened,  and  when  the  widow, 
Dating,  as  women  of  her  class  often  do,  over  the 
nible  or  sensational,  began  to  heighten  her  descrip- 
tn  with  morbid  details,  her  auditor  could  endure  it 
»  knger. 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  me  any  more !  Pray  don*t  tell 
B  any  more  I  Oh,  poor,  poor  Percy  ! " 
Hn,  Pamell's  children  gaped  in  astonishment,  and 
kae  came  running  up  to  know  what  Miss  Winnie 
u  crying  for,  and  propose  their  departure.  The 
;tie  girl  lingered  for  a  minute  or  two,  apparently 
rtening,  while  Mrs.  PameU  repeated  the  message  she 
u  to  carry ;  but  she  was  wishing  the  while  tliat  she 
t«]d  say  something  to  comfort  the  lad,  whose  grief 
M  akme  seemed  able  to  understand.  Winnie  was 
rilled  and  saddened  by  the  tale  she  had  heard  to  an 
BlBit  a  more  heedless  child  could  never  have  known. 
■Be  person  had  once  thoughtlessly  said  in  her  hear- 
ig  tliat  Mrs.  Graddon  was  not  long  for  this  world  ; 
ad  whenever  that  lady  looked  more  fragile  than 
■4  or  was  forced  to  be  on  the  sofa  with  nervous 
Bidtche,  the  prediction  recurred  to  the  mind  of  her 
lUe  daughter ;  for  children's  memories  are  tenacious, 
Bd  lome  of  the  impressions  made  upon  their  young 
Bids  sink  very  deeply.  Should  she,  Winnie  asked 
■self,  with  a  shiver— should  she  ever  be  motherless 
4  fatherless  like  this  boy,  deprived  in  a  single 
Sikt,  and  under  such  frightful  circumstances,  of 
Bie  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  ? 
Winnie's  tears  fell  faster  as  this  idea  presented 
Blf ;  and  Jane  was  hurrying  her  away,  when  Percy 
lie  stnmbling  and  shambling  towards  thenL  More 
f-poescsscd  than  a  country  boy  would  have  been, 
held  out  a  little  basket^  asking  if  the  young  lady 
i&ld  like  to  have  it 

Sis  <mly  pet,  a  little  tortoieesheU  guinea-pig,  given 
bim  by  a  kindly  ooetermonger  when  he  was  leaving 
(idon,  as  a  token  of  sympathy,  nestled  within  the 
licet.  Old  Daniel  had  grumbled  at  the  idea  of 
iping  a  creature  that  could  not  be  fattened  for 
ing,  and  Percy  had  been  careful  to  carry  it  into 
i  bop-grounds  with  him  daily,  for  fear  it  should  be 
Etroyed  in  his  absence. 

Bnnnie  took  all  dumb  creatures  into  her  affections. 
1  her  rapturous  delist  when  she  saw  this  one 
ttd  till  long  after  the  now  impatient  Jane  had  led 
r*  away.  It  was  not  till  it  was  too  late  that 
fame  remembered  she  had  not  spoken  a  word  of 
^nki  to  the  shy  and  silent  donor.  The  little 
^fihtn  went  to  Mrs.  Ptonell's  in  due  course,  re- 
BnuQg  there  till  the  invited  guest  of  the  Graddons 
4  Bicciimbed  to  disease,  leaving  her  only  child  to 
^  cue ;  and  they  came  home  rosier,  but,  their 


mother  secretly  thought,  noider  than  ever,  to  talk 
frequently  of  old  Danl's  boy.  In  his  leisure  hours  he 
had  woven  rush  baskets  for  them,  constructed  dams 
and  bridges  over  a  tiny  brooklet,  and  taught  them  to 
make  rude  but  ingenious  stands  f(Mr  mamma's  flower- 
pots, of  moss  and  fir-cones.  But  the  autumn  had 
gone  and  the  new  year  set  in  before  Winnie  herself 
encountered  Percy  Gray  again. 

The  day  was  frosty  but  invigorating,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  the  earth  was  hidden  by  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  snow,  when  the  lad,  still  struggling  with  his  un- 
couth smock-frock  and  huge  heavy  boots,  stood  with 
hands  folded  on  the  top  bar  of  a  gate  and  his  chin 
resting  upon  them. 

It  was  drawing  towards  sunset,  and  Percy  was 
both  cold  and  hungry,  his  discomfort  making  itself 
felt  more  keenly  as  he  glanced  to  where,  some  few 
hundred  yards  away,  he  could  see  the  smoke  curling 
up  briskly  from  the  chimney  of  Mrs.  PameU*s  cot- 
tage. 

It  was  his  home  now,  for  at  the  commencement  of 
the  winter  old  Daniel  had  proposed  himself  to  the 
widow  as  her  lodger.  It  would  be  cheaper,  he  averred, 
to  rent  her  spare  room  and  let  Ids  o^n  cottage  to  a 
good  tenant,  especiaUy  as  he  was  burdened  with  a 
boy  who  had  always  been  used  to  be  molly-coddled 
and  waited  on. 

As  he  stood  there  staring  vacantly  at  the  setting 
sun,  his  thoughts  flew  away,  as  |they  had  often  done 
before,  to  the  old  home  in  London,  where  he  had  been 
so  busy,  so  merry,  and  so  tenderly  beloved.  It  had 
only  been  a  couple  of  rooms,  up  weary  flights  of  stairs, 
and  in  a  street  so  narrow  that  a  very  smaU  strip  of  the 
sky  was  visible  between  the  houses.  Yet  how  cosy  it 
had  been  i  How  strong  the  contrast  between  the  bare 
walls  and  "bricks  for  the  floor  "  of  Mrs.  Pamell's  cot- 
tage, and  his  parent's  sitting-room,  vrith  its  neat  en- 
gravings hanging  around,  the  cheap  but  well-chosen 
ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece,  the  well-filled  book- 
shelves on  which  his  father  prided  himself,  and  the  air 
of  comfort  his  mother's  taste  and  industry  imparted 
to  aU  her  surroundings.  Looking  back  at  these  things 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same  Percy 
Gray  he  had  then  known.  How  happy  they  had 
been — his  father  and  he,  his  active  cheerful  mother, 
and  the  baby  sister,  of  whose  beauty  and  precocity 
they  all  were  so  proud  I  Generally  these  memories 
were  soothing  ones,  for  time  soon  reconciles  the  young 
to  their  greatest  losses,  and  Percy  was  wont  to  beguile 
many  a  lonely  hour  in  recalling  the  features  of  his 
parents  and  some  little  simple  pleasure  he  had  en- 
joyed with  them ;  but  to-day  his  recollections  irritated 
him ;  he  was  in  trouble,  and  there  was  no  mother  to 
act  as  the  mediator,  no  kind  sensible  father  to  help 
him  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  was  very  miserable, 
very  desolate ;  all  the  petty  annoyances  he  had  been 
subjected  to  since  old  Daniel  brought  him  from 
London  came  surging  into  lus  mind,  paining  him 
far  more  keenly  now  than  when  they  actually 
occurred. 

He  was  out  of  place,  and  he  knew  it.    There  had 
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been  nothing  to  soften  the  sudden  change  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  and  as  the  grief  that  ren- 
dered him  apathetic  wore  off,  the  more  trivial  vexa- 
tions, hitherto  unheeded,  were  beginning  to  prick  and 
sting  him  sharply. 

His  musings  were  interrupted  by  the  prattle  of 


merry  voices.  A  i)ony  chaise  was  coming  np  4b 
steep  lane,  and  Percy,  listlessly  timing  to  look  at  it, 
suddenly  stood  erect,  with  brightening  ey»,{ordtt 
pretty  rosy  face  of  the  girl  sitting  bende  the  dtmr 
was  the  face  of  Winnie  Graddon. 

{To  be  contmuei,) 


SILENT    PREACHERS; 

OR,    NOTES    ON    THE   ILLUSTRATIONS   USED   IN    THE  TEACHING  OP   OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHKBT. 


?ROSS.  Ever  since  the  death  of  our 
blessed  Lord  tlie  Cross  has  been  a 
"silent  preacher"  to  the  world  of 
Christians.  Even  the  mention  of  it 
preaches  to  us  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
as  manifested  in  the  sufferings  which  for  our  sakes 
He  willingly  endured,  and  calls  us  to  live  our  lives 
mindful  of  those  sufferings  and  worthy  of  that  love. 

But  in  addition  to  this  teacliing,  which  the  Cross 
would  in  itself  suggest  to  us,  we  find  mention  of  it 
made  by  our  Lord  on  more  than  one  occasion  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  other  lessons  on  the  Christian. 

In  St  Matt  X.  38,  when  the  apostles  were  re- 
ceiving their  instructions  before  going  out  upon  their 
mission  to  work  for  Christ,  He  is  recorded  to  have 
said  to  them,  **  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  fol- 
loweth  after  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'*  Again,  in  St 
Matt  xvL  24,  after  Ho  had  foretold  His  coming  suf- 
fering and  death,  and  had  rebuked  St  Peter  for  sug- 
gestiag  that  those  sufferings  might  be  avoided,  He 
added,  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me." 

It  is  possible  that  even  at  that  time  the  bearing  of 
pain  and  suffering  was  commonly  referred  to  as 
**  carrying  the  cross."  Crucifixion  was  a  Roman 
punishment,  and  the  expression  may  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Romans  by  the  Jews  ;  but  even  so, 
we  cannot  suppose  our  Lord  to  liave  used  the  expres- 
sion without  a  distinct  reference  to  his  o>vn  death, 
which  he  must  have  had  constantly  in  view ;  and 
although  this  reference  may  not  liave  been  under- 
stood by  the  disciples,  the  mention  of  the  Crass  must 
always  now  send  back  the  Christianas  thoughts  to 
that  memorable  Friday,  when  the  God-man  died  to 
save  the  world  from  sin.  We  seem  almost  to  forget 
tliat  there  was  ever  any  other  cross  tlian  that  one, 
and  we  speak  of  the  Crucifixion,  as  if  no  other  besides 
tlie  Saviour  had  ever  undergone  that  punishment 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  in  which  the  followers  of  Christ  had  to  face 
tlie  possibility  that  the  wonls  of  our  Lord  might  find 
a  literal  application  in  their  lives ;  and  we  know  that 
of  the  twelve  apostles  to  whom  the  words  were 
spoken  three  at  least  were  crucified.  But  to  us  (for 
whom  there  is  little  danger  of  martyrdom  of  any 
kind)  the  words  of  our  Lord  bring  a  message  of  warn- 
ing and  of  comfort  They  warn  us  that  if  we  arc  in 
earnest  in  our  efforts  to  live  Christian  lives,  we  shall 


meet  with  difficulties,  both  in  ourselves  and  ia  tk 
world ;  and  they  comfort  us  by  reminding  w  tint  a 
our  sufferings  we  are  sharing  the  suffciingi  d  QaL 

But  the  Cross  is  not  only  a  sign  of  suSerin^il i 
a  sign  of  triumph  too,  for  the  death  of  Christ  ^ 
the  cross — although  it  seemed  like  foilnre  and  diW 
— was  really  a  victory ;  for  by  death  He  (Pimm 
"  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  M' 
(Heb.  iL  14).      And  so  for  us  the  road  of  snfEerngi 
the  road  to  glory,  the  bearing  of  the  croa  is  thep' 
paration  for  the  crown.    And  yet  suffering  doei  irt 
of  itseff  work  good  for  the  Christian  soul ;  of totM 
it  hardens  the  heart,  and  brings  evil  instead  dfjd, 
There  were  two  thieves  crucified  with  our  Loid,W 
the  promise  of   paradise  was  not  given  to  \A 
Therefore,  the  result  of  suffering  on  the  soul  depaii 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  endured  ;  if  it  ii » 
garded  as  an  accident,  or  as  a  &te  from  whi^  te 
is  no  escape,  then  no  good  is  likely  to  come  oatiliti 
but  if  it  is  recognised  as  the  voice  of  God  gpcddi^ 
the  soul,  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  us  trt 
to  Christ,  then  it  will  be  likely  to  soften  oar  M> 
and  make  us  more  earnest  in  our  jirayers  to  G«d  k 
help. 

Let  us,  therefore,  meet  the  sufferings  of  lifeiatk 
spirit  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  met  His;  andM* 
use  them  to  wean  our  hearts  from  earth,  and  pv 
our  hopes  to  heaven,  that  having  suffered  here  «il 
Christy  we  may  hereafter  be  partakers  of  His  ^^ 

Cummin.  The  reference  to  this  plant  in  St  3bt 
xxiii.  23,  and  the  teaching  intended  by  our  hxi^ 
been  sufficiently  explained  under  ANISE,  (see  ^  l^ 

Cup.    The  references  to  a  "cup"  in  the  teada^J^ 
our  Lord  are  twofold.     On  some  occasions  Hisv 
the  word  is  in  its  literal  sense,  cm  othen  He 
ploys  it  figuratively. 

I.    A  cup  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  weed  is  iciA* 

to  in  St  Matt  x.  42,  whereby  the  promise  is  p^ 
"  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  onto  one  d  ■• 
little  ones  a  cup  of  eold  water  only  in  the  aaiie'' 
disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  ahall  "  ■•^ 
lose  his  reward."  This  promise  ia  for  ilMW«lMiieF|^ 
tion  or  circumstances  in  life  givas  them  fw  pf*P 
opportunities  of  doing  great  things  lor  CSkriii  ^ 
l)ersons  need  often  to  remind  thwnaflhwa  ttat  tf  vi* 
be  first  a  willing  mind  tht  giffc  is  aeooptod 
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imt  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
(  2  Cor.  viiL  12).  Those  who  do  what  they  can 
Christ,  will  be  more  &voarably  received  by  Him 
I  those  who  do  mnch  greater  things,  but  not  to 
limit  of  their  power.  The  hitter  only  give  Him 
;  the  former  keep  back  nothing.  This  is  the 
.ciple  of  the  Lord's  comparison  between  the  widow 
»  east  **  two  mites  "  and  the  rich  men  who  cast 
Ddi"  into  the  tressury  (St  Mark  xiL  41).  The 
stion,  therefore,  for  the  Christian,  whether  his 
ortnnities  for  working  for  Christ  are  many  or  few, 
[are  I  used,  and  am  I  using,  such  opportunities  as 
ive?  Sometimes  people  are  tempted  to  waste 
i  regretting  that  they  cannot  do  much,  instead  of 
ddeilng  what  there  is  which  they  can  do  ;  these 
NMis  would  do  well  to  remember  Uiat  if  we  do  not 

diligently  the  opportunities  of  doing  a  little 
eh  God  has  given  us,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we 
lU  make  a  good  use  of  opportunities  of  doing 
it  things  if  they  were  granted  to  us. 
L  The  ^figurative  use  of  the  word  "  cup  "  by  our 
i  afipears  in  two  different  forms,  and  for  the  pur- 
( ol  conveying  two  distinct  lessons. 

In  rebuking  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  He 
i  **  Woe  unto  you  ....  for  ye  make  clean  the 
ide  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they 
full  of  extortion  and  excess"  (St  Matt  xxiiL 

The  point  of  this  rebuke  is  very  evident     A 

wonld  be  very  inconsLstent  who  should  take 
t  care  to  have  the  outside  of  a  drinking  vessel 
1  while  neglecting  to  cleanse  the  inside,  and  so 
nag  the  contents  to  be  defiled ;  for  it  is  more 
)itant  that  what  a  man  partakes  of  should  be 
1  than  that  wliat  he  looks  at  should  be  clean.  So 
le  religious  life,  the  outward  act  is  only  the  ap- 
ance,  what  is  within  is  the  reality  ;  and  it  is 
efore  absurd  for  a  man  to  make  his  acts  religious 
.e  in  his  heart  he  is  not  serving  God.  The  heart 
le  fountain,  and  if  that  be  pure  the  acts  which 

from  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  pure  also. 
the  actions  may  be  carefully  guarded  while  the 
rt  is  all  wrong.  We  are  not,  however,  to  under- 
id  our  Lord  as  depreciating  outward  acts  of  reli- 
1  except  when  they  do  not  express  the  true  condi- 
■  of  the  heart  Just  as  in  tiie  case  of  the  cup 
ch  he  refers  to,  the  only  satisfactory  condition 
dd  be  that  in  which  both  inside  and  outside  were 
le  dean ;  so  in  the  Christian  the  true  condition  is 
t  in  which  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  agree,  in 
idi  the  outer  life  is  good  because  the  inner  life  is 
e. 

I>  There  is  another  use  which  our  Lord  makes  of 
I  figure,  which  perhaps  is  the  one  which  most 
^  comes  to  our  minds,  that  one,  namely,  by 
^  he  speaks  of  His  own  sufferings  as  the  drinking 
^  eontents  of  a  cup.  This  use  of  the  illustration 
Bide  chiefly  in  three  passages.  In  St  Mark  x. 
"^t  it  is  related  that  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
BBei  and  John,  came  to  ask  their  master  that  they 
tfit  have  the  places  of  chief  honour  in  His  glory 
•  ••  it  is  in  St  Matthew  xx.  21,  "m  Thy  khig- 


dom,"  meaning,  no  doubt,  in  the  glorious  kingdom 
to  which  He  was  to  be  exalted  after  the  humiliation  of 
His  life  on  earth).  The  request  was  gently  rebuked 
by  our  Lord,  who  said,  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask;" 
and  then,  instead  of  either  granting  or  refusing  their 
request,  He  asked  them  the  question,  "  Can  ye  drink 
of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of  ?  and  be  baptised  with  the 
baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with  ?  "  His  intention 
was  to  suggest  to  them  what,  perhaps,  had  not 
occurred  to  them,  that  a  place  of  honour  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  not  to  be  attained  without  much 
difficulty ;  that  those  who  would  be  nearest  to  him 
in  glory  must  be  willing  to  suffer  in  the  world  as  He 
had  suffered.  The  answer  to  his  question  was,  "  We 
can."  It  was  an  answer  given  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  without  knowing  all  that  it  implied. 
And  yet,  when  troubles  came,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  they  were  courageously  endured  for 
Christ's  sake.  In  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  are  given  an  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  St  John  in  company  with  St  Peter ;  and  in  Acts 
xiL  2  we  are  told  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  James. 
No  doubt,  in  the  time  of  their  trouble  they  often  re- 
membered their  request  and  the  warning  of  our  Lord. 

To  us  this  conversation  of  Christ  with  His  apostles 
brings  much  the  same  message  as  that  which  we 
have  seen  already  to  be  contained  in  His  reference 
to  carrying  the  cross  ;  it  tells  us,  namely,  that  those 
who  enter  on  the  Christian  life  must  not  shrink  from 
the  sufferings  which  may  come  to  them  in  consequence 
of  their  Christianity.  We  know  as  little  as  the 
apostles  knew  what  the  future  has  in  store,  but 
whatever  it  may  bring  us  of  pain,  or  suffering,  or 
trouble,  strengthened  by  the  strength  of  God,  we 
may  face  it  without  fear  of  being  overcome  ;  relying 
upon  the  help  of  His  grace,  we  may  say,  not  merely 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  "we  are 
able  "  to  bear  whatever  He  sees  best  to  send  us. 

In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  our  Lord  again  made 
use  of  this  illustration — first  in  those  well-known 
words  of  earnest  prayer,  "  My  Father,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  nevertheless,  not  as 
I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt "  (St  Matt  xxvi.  39) ;  and, 
afterwards,  in  rebuking  St  Peter  for  using  his  sword 
in  His  defence — "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  thy  sheath : 
the  cup  which  ray  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it?"  There  is  something  of  encouragement 
for  us  in  these  words  of  our  Lord  ;  they  show  us  that 
He  felt  His  suffering  keenly,  that  there  was  in  His 
humanity  a  natural  shrinking  from  pain,  even  though 
He  was  determined  to  bear  it  as  the  Father's  will. 
We  need  not^  therefore,  be  surprised  if  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  indifferent  to  the  troubles  of  our  lives  ; 
we  need  not  even  suppress  the  wish  and  prayer  for 
deliverance,  if  only  we  pray  also  for  the  grace  of  God 
to  make  us  contented  with  the  result^  and  to  wait 
patiently  for  deliverance  until  He  sends  it  The 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  told  us  how  in  his 
life  he  followed  the  example  of  his  Master  in  this  as 
in  other  respects,  joining  together  the  wish  to  be  re- 
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lieved  from  suffering  with  mibmboiou  to  the  will  of 
God — "  There  waa  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  tho 
fleah.  .  .  .  For  tltia  thing  I  besooght  the  Lord 
thrice  that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  He  anid 
unto  me,  My  grace  is  Bufficient  for  Uiee ;  for  my 
Btrength  is  mode  perfect  in  weaknesa.  Moitt  gladly, 
therefore,  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmitieB,  that 
Uio  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me  "  (2  Cor.  xii. 
7).  ThoB  the  Bpirit  of  tlie  Moatcr  appcani  in  the 
eervant,  and  thuB  we  are  taoght  the  true  attitude  of 
tlie  Chriatian  in  relation  to  tronbles  from  wliicli  he 
natnrally  Bhrinka,  bnt  to  which,  for  Chriat'B  Bake,  he 
patiently  Bubmits,  "wiahing,  not  atruggling,  to  be  free." 

Ditch.  Upon  two  occasions  (SL  Matt  xv.  U, 
and  St.  Luke  vi.  39)  our  Lord  is  recorded  to  have 
Hpoken  tlio  following  words,  which  Si.  Luke  cqUh  a 
parable  : — "  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind  both  BhaJl 
fall  hito  the  dtlch."  The  literal  application  of  this 
Baying  (which  from  its  repetition  would  seem  to 
have  been  nlmatt  a  proverb  among  the  Jews}  is 
cviilent,  a  blind  man  coald  not  be  a  truBtworthy 
gni<le,  he  would  almost  of  necessity  lead  hia  com- 
panion wrong  ;  walking  on  tlie  road  with  a  ditch  on 
either  hand,  it  would  scarcely  be  poBHiblo  for  two 
blind  men  to  avoid  falling  on  one  aide  or  the  other. 

The  spiritual  application  of  this  parable  acema  to 
be  slightly  different  in  St  Matthew's  Gonpel  from 
that  which  ia  intended  in  the  account  in  St  Luke's. 
In  the  former  cose  our  Lord  woa  dealing  with  the 
I'hariaeea  ;  they  were  blind  ttiemaelvea,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  unable  to  undcrMtund  the  true  meaning  of  the 


law,  and  also,  aa  a  oonaequeuoa  of  that  ■inld(^ 
atending,  unable  to  receive  the  teaching  of  CliriiI;tlitT 
had  gone  aatray  themaelves,  and  wen  thcnfm 
unsafe  guides  for  otheta,  irhom  they  wovld  ttnaij 
mislead.  In  the  latter  JTHtt^tii—  onr  Loid  WHifft- 
rently  addressing  Hia  diadplea  onlj,  and  it  ii  a 
its  relation  to  them  that  we  muid  amk  b  tit 
meauiug  of  the  parable.  It  was  pmhafa^btsaU 
to  remind  them  that  aa  he  waa  about  to  almt  B 
them  the  great  work  of  t**fliiwg  and  godag  aAai, 
it  was  neceaaaiy  fiiat  of  all  that  Umj  Aaildlan 
from  Him,  and  allow  their  live*  to  ha  gnidadtjfb; 
if  Hia  teacliing  had  not  been  noed  hf  thiatoRfi- 
late  the  practice  of  their  own  lively  tkab  F***^ 
to  others  would  have  been  wone  than  wriMt 

Thia  parable,  therefore,  in  ita  twoiold  MfMt  Ik  i 
lesson  both  for  teocheia  and  for  Imimb:  fv  di 
former  it  contaiua  the  obnona  canlioBttnt  IfeMib 
wish  to  guide  mOBt  take  csn  thnt  thqf  fa»  it 
way  themselves  ;  for  the  latter  it  liM  •  vni( 
namely  that  they  ahould  be  cmfnl  to  M^w  Oe 
teaching  they  receive  with  the  ivrgnledviarfM 
and  eepecially  that  they  alunild  not  ueetft  b^  t* 
hands  of  their  teachers  a  part  cf  the  tavft  M  3  ■ 
were  the  whole.  Those  who  allowed  <fei  BoMt 
to  lead  them  need  not  have  been  Uind  Ii  ttlB* 
takes  of  their  leaden,  and  ahonld  hn«  t^ml* 
follow  their  guiding  ;  and  we  miiat  ha  evrtd  fa  At 
present  day  that  we  do  not  giTe  headtoav^ 
may  distort  the  truth  of  God,  or  who  ftfa— *« 
part  of  it,  however  important  to  tiM  oMm* 
obscuring  of  the  rest 
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CHAPTER  XLVll. 

HERVYK  IK  TROUBLE. 

6ERVYN    returned    from 
Portsmouth    more     can- 
tankerous than  ever,  and 
it   was    only   by  Rose's 
skilful  management  that 
he  account  of  his  visit  to 
Llewellen,  could  be  obtained 
at  all.    He  said  that  he  liad 
to  nothing  of  hia  son,  and 
almost  wished   he  had  not  gone.     Ho 
did  not  tutnie  Major  Faithful!,  so  that 
she  was  doubtful  if  they  had  met,  until 
£ihv)iis,   in    answer    to    one    of    her 
direct    questions,    was    told    tliat,    of 
le  he  had  neen  liini,  but  lie  had  no  great  opinion 
of  him,  BO  he  Imd  not  improved  their  acquaintance. 

The  fact  was  that  Mcr\-yn  wus  out  of  health, 
and  his  affairs  pressed  heavily  upon  hiiu.  He  hud 
reached  tliat  nnfortuuntc  iHiiut  when  a  man  is  tiled 


I  of  rowing  against  the  tide.  Mid  ttmihm  Ii  Itl  fc 
current  carry  him  whithersoerer  it  wiU,  Hlii^ 
I  preasion  served  as  an  inoentiw  to  T'TJrT  b  Vt 
'.  womankind,  and  tliey  strore  hard  to  raw  ag^iil* 
I  stream.  Rose  roniied  herself  to  hat  amlOKMJ^i^ 
I  and  while  her  mind  otbeai  wandered  te  bfc  ^ 
'  yet  maintained  a  compomro  that  aanaliaii  doi' 
I  her  mother. 

I  The  war  in  India  wai  mfBdeBt  tmi^^^ 
I  out  home  troubles,  and  Llewellen'*  ivgtm^  M*** 
;  reached  the  conutiy  than  it  waa  eiig^jwl  h  ^i* 
Bcn'ice  against  the  Sikhs  under  Lead  Goa^  M* 
were  consequently  uncertain,  and  the  immp^ 
were  full  of  details  that  terrified  fiienda. 

"  Why  did  yon  lot  the  boy  go! "  waa  iistn' 
constant  cry,  "  1  wish  I  had  apprenticed  him  ut 
,  trade — a  bloeksmith,  for  instance — then  ha  wnU 
^  have  been  blackened,  but  not  killed." 
j  One  day  Mrs.  Mervyn  received  a  letter  tbit  pn4 
truubled  her.  Rose  brought  it  to  her,  n  tbil  no  V 
else  was  aware  of  it  She  ahut  hen^  np  ia  ^ 
,  room  to  rettd  it;  and,  after  dne  delibentiH^  ^ 
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summoned  Hose,  and  communicated  to  her  the  na- 
ture of  its  contents.  She  had  been  crj'ing,  and  looked 
excited. 

"  Rose,**  she  began,  *'  you  must  prepare  yourself  for 
a  strange  offer."  (Poor  Rose  thought  only  of  Major 
Faithful!.)  *'  Some  one  that  I  knew  before  I  was 
married  proposes  to  introduce  you  into  society.  You 
would  be  tlius  placed  on  an  equality  witli  those  who 
now  consider  you  many  degrees  below  themu  When 
Major  FaithfuU  returns  you  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  him  in  the  sphere  in  which  ho 
moves,  and  even  in  a  circle  above  it.  He  would 
then  be  able  to  prove  his  attachment,  as  there  could 
be  no  obstacle  to  your  marriage." 

"  If  he  cannot  Aurmount  the  obstacles  that  lie 
between  us  now,  iiir)ther,  I  should  not  care  to  have 
them  set  aside  in  the  way  you  propose,**  said  Rose, 
proudly.  '*  Am  I  a.sked  to  go  amongst  strangers  that 
I  may  rise  out  of  my  own  sphere  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  i)roiKX'»al  has  astonished  me  ;  for  / 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  where  I  am,  unsolicited 
to  change,  while  my  children  are  favoured." 

"  Are  these  your  relations,  mother  ?  " 

Mrs.  Mer>'yn  hesitated,  coloured,  and  then  said, 
"  Yes.  My  marriage  with  your  father  offended  them. 
But  I  would  ratlier  still  continue  silent  concerning 
tliem,  unless  you  incline  to  accept  this  invitation, 
which  would  be  undoubtedly  to  your  advantage." 

"Would  it  be  to  your  and  my  fathers  advantage 
also?" 

"  That  I  have  not  considered.  We  desire  no 
favours  for  ourselves,  but  for  your  good  we  would 
sacrifice  mucli  private  feeling — at  least  I  would." 

"It  could  not  be  for  my  good,  mother,  to  leave 
you  and  my  father  in  sickness  and  sorrow.  I  would 
rather  remain  here,  unless  by  going  a^ay  I  couhl 
relieve  you  both  of  this  weight  of  trouble." 

"You  might  sparkle  with  diamonds,  have  lovers 
of  high  degree,  be  the  beUe  of  a  London  season,  be 
presented  to  our  gracious  Queen,  be  idolised,  I  be- 
Ueve." 

Rose  was  dazzled  for  a  moment  In  spite  of  her 
declaration  so  lately  made,  her  thoughts  fled  to 
Major  FaithfuU,  and  she  reflected  tliirt  thus  they 
might  at  least  meet  again.  Her  mother  watched  her 
anxiouslv. 

■ 

"  Tell  the  frientbj  or  relations  who  have  written  to 
you  that  I  will  not  leave  my  father  sick,  my  mother 
sorrowing,  and  my  sister  lonely,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  I  am  much  oldigcd  to  them  for  asking  me,  but  I 
prefer  continuing  in  the  rank  in  which  I  was  bom, 
unle.-i^s  tho^jc  I  love  best  leave  it  with  me." 

"  My  darling,  I  knew  you  would  say  so! "  cried 
Mr*.  Mcr\  yn,  embracing  her.  "  Write  those  words 
yourself,  just  as  you  have  .said  them.  Oh.  Rose,  you 
are  fitted  for  the  change  they  propose  ;  but  your 
father  has  ]>cen  despised  and  your  mother  ncglectc<l  I 
Ri;rhtly,  perhaps,  but  too  rigorously.  And  we  are 
both  proud,  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  are 
what  we  are." 

Rose  sat  do^^Ti  at  her  mothers  little  writing-table. 


and  put  on  paper,  as  nearly  as  she  ccold  renmnbei; 
the  sentences  she  had  spoken.  She  trembled  u  Att 
WToto,  but  her  resolution  was  not  shaken.  Her 
mother  bade  her  add  her  signature  of  Roee  Mcnya, 
and  she  did  so.  Then  she  heard  her  &ther  olliii 
for  her  loudly  at  the  foot  of  the  stain. 

Old  Mr.  Wynne  wanted  to  see  her.  He  bad  eaae 
personally  to  entreat  her  to  return  to  his  gnid- 
(^dren.  Mrs.  Wynne  had  brought  a  govcnwfw 
London,  who  did  not  keep  them  qoiet^  and,  ahboigk 
Teddy  had  been  sent  to  school,  the  little  gnk  v« 
not  so  obedient  as  under  Roae  s  rule.  Sbe  m 
repaid  for  her  late  decision  by  her  father*i  taking  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands. 

"  I  cannot  do  without  her,**  he  said,  testily.  "We 
must  all  starve  together.  Squire.  She  is  my  ri^ 
hand,  and  I  can't  consent  to  cut  it  off  for  anybody.  1 
was  never  so  ill  in  my  Ufe,  and  I  don't  think  I  Ml 
ever  get  better." 

"  My  dear  friend,  pray  don*t  say  ao.  Yoa  take  tn 
gloomy  a  view  of  things.  What  do  you  aay,  my  deff 
young  lady? "  nervously  ejaculated  Bir.  Wjime. 

"  I  am  veiy  much  obliged  to  yon,  but  I  auMi 
leave  Any  father,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  will  be  qnite  one  of  the  family ;  yon  M 
have  your  own  terms,"  continued  Mr.  Wynne. 

"  I  would  rather  she  were  one  of  her  own  funilT,' 
interrupted  irritable  Mervyn.  **  She  on^t  aemli 
have  undertaken  the  position.  It  broogjht  tttia^ 
but  annoyance  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  doal 
believe  any  of  our  troubles  would  have  happcMd  i 
she  had  stopped  at  home.** 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Mervyn  entered  at  this  mcnesL 
and  made  Rose*s  excuses  more  politely.  But  it  «* 
finally  settled  that  she  should  remain  at  home,  if 
the  present  at  least.  Mr.  Wynne  was  sadly  da- 
appointed,  but  he  understood  all  the  reasom  betlff 
than  was  imagined,  for  he  had  heard  all  the  go*^ 

"  You  must  do  me  one  &voor,  Menryn,"  ki 
resumed,  gently  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Yen  ^ 
allow  me  to  decline  taking  your  notice.  I 
you  nothing  should  persuade  me  to  have  any 
at  Llynhafod  but  you.^ 

"  They  will  soon  cany  me  out  if  I  itop  <■• 
replied  Mervyn,  despondingly.  **  I  assure  yoa  I  d«» 
know  where  to  turn  for  my  next  rent" 

"  Never  mind.  All  will  come  right  Hie  a<f 
are  very  promising  this  year,  and * 

"  Never  saw  them  worse  in  my  life,"  intSRVI^ 
Mervyn.  And  the  squire  left  Uywhafod,  conaekdi' 
hU  disappointment  by  having  seen  a  mai  a^ 
nervous  than  himself. 

A  few  weeks  after  these  occurrences,  aa  Bom  m 
Eld^'j'na  were  returning  from  the  villagei  they  ^ 
accosted  by  a  stranger.  They  were  just  aboat^" 
cross  the  stile  into  the  fields  that  led  to  the  laka 

"  I  am  told  there  is  a  ruin  in  this  neighbooiM 
he  said;  "  is  it  far  off  ?  ** 

"  We  are  going  past  it,  and  can  ahow  yon  ttc^V' 
replied  prompt  Edwyna. 

"  You  would  soon  outstrip  me^"  he  retonedL  ^'^ 
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her  to  Rose.     "Should  I  Iiave  to  mount 

r  meadows  ?  " 

.  Llyn  is  by  the  lake,  which  lies  amongst 

lod,''  said  Rose,  pointing  upwards. 

afraid  that  is  too  fiir  for  me,"  returned  the 

He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  struck  Rose 
ot  unlike  Mr.  Wynne,  only  his  features  were 
ked,  and  his  figure  more  erect  "  Can  one 
rive  to  the  ruin,  and  to  the  encampment, 
im  told,  Rebecca  and  her  children  met?" 
led. 

an  ride  more  easily  tlian  drive.  But  there 
horter  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiH,"  re- 
!,  pointing  towards  the  village. 
[  am  staying  at  your  'Angler's  Arms,'" 
d.  "I  dare-say  I  shall  meet  you  both  again, 
a  for  your  kind  information ;  good  mom- 
dd. 

doesn't  he  say  good  afternoon?"  asked 
IS  he  raised  his  hat  and  walked  on  towards 
i.  "  He  isn't  half  as  nice  as  Major  Faithfull 
then  he  is  very  old." 

1  his  looks.  He  was  such  a  gentleman," 
ee. 

mre  I  hope  we  shall  meet  him,  for  it  is 
oil  now  they  are  all  away.     Even  Edgar  is 

lost  to  us  now  he  has  his  curacy,  and  father 
ne  for  a  joke  now,  and  gets  cross  if  I  tease 
rou  are  as  dull  as  the  rest.  I  shall  cer- 
•rove  my  acquaintance  with  this  old  gen- 
y  going  to  the   'Angler's  Arms'    for    a 

>okM  much  too  fastidious  to  join  you," 
osc. 

I,  however,  did  manage  to  improve  her 
ice  with  the  stranger,  tliough  not  exactly 
y  she  threatened.  Not  being  shy,  she 
o  speak  to  him  when  she  met  him, 
seemed  eager  for  conversation,  and  made 
uiries  concerning  the  neighbourhood,  she 
ic  way  'viith  him.  His  name  was  Le 
and  the  landlord  of  the  "  Angler's  Arms  " 
iiat  he  must  be  "  quite  above  the  common," 
i  had  a  man-servant  with  a  cockade,  made 
IS  about  his  bed  and  his  bath,  and  spent 
Uke  a  prince. 

.  he  would  give  us  some,"  sighed  Edwyna. 
lever  goes  to  church,  and  Mr.  Edwardes  is 
f  admonishing  him.** 

course  of  a   few  weeks   even    the  high- 

dwyna  was  low  and  anxious,  and  forgot  to 

ew  friend.     Her  father  became  dangerously 

18  wholly  confined  to  his  bed.     There  had, 

en  bod  news  from  India.  The  battle  of  Chil- 

had  been  fought,  and  the  ofi&cial  account 

•ver  700  of  the  British  had  been  killed,  and 

kt  number  wounded.     Although  the  loss  of 

was  still  greater,  these  numbers  sufficed 

friends    at    home,    and    the    Mervyns 

at    Uewellen  might    be    amongst   them. 

i^  moteoTo;  a  report  that   in    the    con- 


fusion, and  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  orders,  a 
regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  had  retreated,  and 
another  cavalry  regiment  fled,  and  all  trembled  lest 
one  of  these  should  be  Major  FaithfuU's  regiment — 
"Death  rather  than  dishonour,"  was  the  feeUng  at 
Lynhafod. 

Telegraphic  communication  had  not  been  established 
at  that  time,  so  agonised  friends  at  home  had  to  wait 
for  further  details  till  the  next  maU.  The  battle 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  January,  1849,  and  some  of 
the  enemy's  shot  had  fallen  close  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mervyn, 
in  the  irritability  of  illness,  gave  up  his  son  for  lost. 

It  was  now  that  Mrs.  Mervyn's  really  high  charac- 
ter displayed  itself,  and  that  Rose  showed  her  courage 
and  her  devotion  to  her  father.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  were  supported  and  aided  by  their  kind 
friend  Mr.  Edwardes,  and  that  Egain  evinced  her 
gratitude  by  volunteering  to  assist.  Wliat  made  the 
case  more  painful  was  that  Mr.  Mervyn  was  con- 
stantly calling  his  family  round  him,  because  he  be- 
lieved the  supreme  moment  to  be  arriving.  He 
would  credit  no  assurances  that  he  was  not  actually 
dying.  That  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death 
was  apparent  to  all,  and  not  concealed  by  his  kind 
friend.  Dr.  Jones,  either  from  himself  or  Ids  family. 
But  he  was  not  absolutely  doomed;  and  Mr. 
Edwardes,  while  ministering  to  the  wants  of  hid 
soul,  strove  to  encourage  him  to  bodily  exertion 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children. 

One  good  result  of  this  extreme  depression  was  a 
perfect  understanding  with  his  wife.  He  never  ceased 
lamenting  his  irritating  ways  and  wordi),  and  all  she 
said  concerning  her  own  pride  and  reserve  could 
not  convince  him  that  he  had  not  been  a  bad  husband. 

"  When  I  am  gone  your  friends-will  see  to  you  and 
the  girls,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  in  an  interval  of 
comparative  strength. 

"  It  may  yet  please  God  to  give  you  back  to  our 
prayers,  love,"  she  replied,  suppressing  her  tears. 

"You  do  not  really  wish  me  to  recover?"  he 
asked,  pressing  the  hand  that  held  his.  "  You  would 
rather  return  to  your  proper  position?  " 

"  My  position  is  and  will  ever  be  yours ;  and  God 
knows  that  if  you  only  regain  even  a  portion  of  your 
health  I  will  strive  to  be  more  loving,  patient,  and 
humble  than  I  have  ever  been  before.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  we  love  until  separation  threatens." 

"  Kiss  me,  my  Eveline,"  he  murmured,  and  as  she 
bent  over  him  he  put  Ids  feeble  arms  about  her  neck, 
and  strained  her  lips  to  his. 

He  had  not  called  her  by  her  Christian  name 
before  since  the  early  days  of  their  nuirriage. 

Scenes  such  as  these  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
sometimes  in  private,  sometimes  in  the  presence  of 
Rose,  whose  tender  heart  was  deeply  affected  by 
them.  Edwyna  was  too  impulsive  to  be  much  in 
the  sick  room,  but  she  found  vent  for  her  emotion 
in  poring  over  cookery  books  to  discover  some  new 
dainty  that  ndght  tempt  her  father  to  take  nourishment. 

She  was  on  a  vain  search  for  an  ingredient  in  one 
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of  these  condiments  in  the  viUage  shop  when  she 
was  accosted  hy  Mr.  Le  Marchant^  who  had  seen 
her  enter,  and  followed  her  in. 

"  I  have  not  seen  yon  for  some  time/'  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  heen  from  home." 

"  No,  I  have  not.  I  was  never  from  home  in  my 
life  bnt  once.  Bnt  my  father  is  very  ill,  and  we — we 
^-don't  like  to  leave  him,"  replied  Edwyna,  breaking 
down. 

"Come  you,  miss  /ocA," said  Pal  the  Shop.  "He 
will  be  coming  round.    Dr.  Jones  is  saying  so.** 

"Pal  says  he  will  get  better  I**  cried  Edwyna, 
turning  to  Mr.  Le  Marchant  "  Oh,  sir,  will  you  go 
to  church  and  pray  for  him  with  all  the  congrega- 
tion ?~ 

Do  you  love  him  so  much  ?  **  asked  the  stranger. 
Love  him!  my  own  father?    Of  course  I  dol"  she 
answered,  aggrieved,  even,  at  the  question. 

He  turned,  and  hastily  left  the  shop,  much  to  Pal's 
annoyance,  who  had  expected  that  he  would  make 
purchases. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

NEWS  OF  LLEWELLEN  STRANGELY  BROUGHT. 

"  I  AM  a  long  time  dying,"  said  Mervyn  one  day  to 
his  wife.  "It  seems  as  if  I  could  not  go  until  the 
Indian  mail  comes  in  with  certain  news  of  Llewcllen. 
It  must  be  due  by  this  time.** 

"  They  say  it  has  been  delayed,**  replied  Mrs.  Mer- 
v}ii,  who  dreaded  while  she  longed  for  positive  intel- 
ligence. 

Then  Egain  came  in,  and  crossed  the  room  to  Rose, 
who  was  sitting  at  work  near  the  shaded  window. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Johnnes  heard  from  Alfred?**  continued 
Mervyn.  "  I  can  feel  for  her  now.  *Tis  hard  to  be 
in  doubt  as  to  an  only  son.  He  wasn't  so  bad  either, 
only  wild  and  carried  away.  I*m  sure  I  forgive  him 
with  all  my  heart,  for  I  don*t  believe  he  meant  me 
harm.** 

"  I  hope  not,  sir ;  I  think  not,**  said  Egain.  "It  is 
the  gentleman  from  the  '  Angler's  Arms,*  and  he  asks 
for  you,**  she  added,  when  outside  the  door. 

"  A  stranger,  and  at  such  a  time  !  What  con  he 
want  ?  "  said  Rose,  going  towards  the  sitting-room. 

"  Dr.  Jones  is  in  the  dining-room.  Miss  Rose.  May 
I  go  in,  and  ask  him  to  come  to  Glynglfts  when  he 
has  seen  Mr.  Mervyn  ?  ** 

"Of  course  you  may,  Egain.  I  hope  poor  Mrs. 
Johnnes  will  be  spared  to  see  her  son  again.  What 
trouble  he  has  brought  upon  us  all  I  ** 

"  Oh,  Miss  Rose  1  Perhaps  good  may  yet  spring 
out  of  it  I  believe  it  must^  for  you  do  not  deserve 
it  at  his  hands,  and  he  was  penitent** 

"  Foigive  me,  dear  Egain.  I  did  not  mean  to  re- 
proach him.** 

They  went  into  the  respective  rooms.  Rose  found 
Mr.  Le  Marchant  examining  the  drawings  on  the 
walls.     He  turned  and  bowed  as  she  entered. 

"I  must  apologise  for  my  intrusion,"  he  began, 
when  they  were  both  seated  ;  "  but  I  understand  you 


have  a  brother  in  India  engaged  in  this  Sikb  vs. 
As  I  chance  to  have  official  inteDigenoe  tfaat  enoMi 
reach  you  for  a  day  or  so,  and  as  I  am  infonnedyoir 
father  is  very  ill,  I  could  not  resist  coming  to  tdljm 
that  Mervyn  is  not  only  safe,  but  has  so  distinguki 
himself  that  he  has  been  promoted." 

Rose  uttered  a  cry,  clasped  her  hands,  and  alnoil 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  stranger  m  kr 
sudden  joy.  "  Thank  God  !  I  must  go  and  tell  aj 
father.     It  may  save  his  life  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Wait  a  moment^**  he  said,  rising,  and  lajisg  ks 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  Sudden  joy  kills  is  m^ 
as  sudden  sorrow.  I  once  nearly  died  of  gnd,  and  I 
know  I  could  die  of  joy,  were  it  to  come  to  me.* 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  saw  a  face  so  stem  yd 
calm  that  she  could  scarcely  believe  his  words.  Sk 
waited,  for  might  there  not  yet  be  a  somnr  M 
would  nearly  kUl  her  ? 

"  And  my  brother's  regiment  ?  Wliat  of  tliMb 
officers — what  of  the  soldiers  ? "  she  asked  with  u 
effort 

*'  It  has  been  sadly  cut  up,  bnt  behaved  {^ 
riously.** 

"  UeweUen's  kind  friend— Major  Faithfnll?' Ai 
murmured. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow.  He  is  among  the  wounded,  tat 
is  also  reported  to  have  behaved  so  gallantly  tliat  k 
is  sure  of  promotion,  if  he  survive.  He  deserrait 
I  know  him.  He  has  been  supporting  a  widoni 
sister  and  three  orphan  nephews,  who  are  off  Ui 
hands  now.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

The  question  was  caused  by  another  cry  fri» 
Rose,  louder  and  more  bitter  than  the  first 

"Nothing,  nothing  !  **  she  replied,  with  the  coonp 
of  one  who  would  not  choose  to  show  her  love  td 
grief  to  a  stranger.  "  But  is  he  dangerously  wouBdedl' 

"Dangerously,  but  not  mortally.  I  have  lb 
list** 

He  took  some  papers  from  his  pocket,  and  bull 
carefully  concealed  the  address  on  the  entelif^ 
showed  Rose  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Tii 
surely  there  were  the  words^  "Major  FaithfcB- 
dangerously,  but  not  mortally." 

"  I— I—will  tell  my  mother,**  she  said,  flMgffM 
towards  the  door. 

"  Send  me  your  younger  sister  meanwhile,  sad  «* 
back  to  me,**  he  rejoined,  with  a  voice  of  antltfiV 
that  even  at  that  moment  of  pain  surprised  Bat 

"  Our  father  is  ill— dying,  we  fear,"  she  cried,  «* 
a  burst  of  grief  no  longer  to  be  controlled.  **Olii* 
God  bless  you  for  your  good  news^  it  will  «t  k» 
comfort  my  poor  mother  1  ** 

"  Your  mother  1 "  he  repeated  in  a  loud,  bbm** 
tone.     "  What  of  her  ?    How  is  she  ?  * 

"  In  much  grief  and  anxiety,  bat  she  b*"  ^ 
as  she  alone  can.    Oh,  let  me  go  to  her !  * 

He  opened  the  door,  and  she  managed  to  n**"* 
hall,  where  Edwyna  was  awaiting  her.  ^ 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  What  caiilieir»*J  ■■ 
asked. 

**  You— you — go  to  him,**  atainiiMnd  Bqi& 
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wyna  went  gladly,  while  Rose  tried  to  mount 
buiAi  She  could  not  have  done  so  had  not 
I  i^peared,  and  helped  her.    They  went  into  her 

t  is  all  too  much  for  you,  dear  Miss  Rose,*' 
iated  Egain. 

lO — ^na      It  is  only — good  news  ! "  said  poor 
"  If  only  mother  would  come,  that  I  might 
or  Llewellen  is — ^is  safe  !" 
will  fetch  her  ! "  cried  delighted  Egain. 
)  went^  leaying  Rose  to  her  joy  and  greater 

L  Mervyn  found  her  on  her  knees,  but  half 
across  ^e  bed. 

4Me,  my  darling,  you  must  not  give  way.      Dr. 
does  not  think  him  worse.      We  are  in  God's 
L- 

h  yes,  dear  mother.  It  is — it  is — it  ought  to 
nly  joy,"  replied  Rose,  getting  up  slowly, 
irellen   is   safe.      Neither   killed  nor  even — 

ded  dangerously — like ** 

Hiat  do  you  mean.  Rose  ?**  asked  her  mother, 

Qg  back,  and  standing  opposite  her  daughter  as 

isfized. 

it  down  by  me,  mother,  and  I  will — try — to  tell 

she  replied. 

L  Mervyn  sat  down,  and  Rose  recounted,   as 

y  as  she  could,  what  had  been  told  her. 

[y  merciful  Father  !  I  thank  Thee.     It  is  more 

[  deservel"  said  Bfra.  Mervyn,  faUing  upon  Rose's 

10  can  wonder  if,  at  such  a  moment^  the  mother 
^t  only  of  her  son  and  husband,  and  foi^ot  him 
I  her  child  loved. 

i  may  save  your  father.  We  must  tell  him 
Muly,"  said  Bfra.  Mervyn,  when  she  had  recovered 
composure.  "  Yon  will  tell  him  best^  my  dar- 
having  just  heard  it  I  could  not ;  there  is  no 
to  lose.  I  will  go  and  thank  this  kind  stranger 
ringing  us  this  good  news  !  Good  news  !  ** 
this  unusual  excitement^  and  without  further 
deration,  she  hurried  down-stairs. 
ee  went  to  her  father,  but  found  him  sleeping, 
ft  was  with  him,  who  withdrew  as  soon  as  she 
ued,  because  she  was  expected  to  return  to 
ijiim.  Rose  seated  herself  by  his  bedside,  and 
thankful  to  have  a  few  moments  of  quiet  soli- 


tude. '  She  reproached  herself  for  letting  personal 
feeling  overpower  her  at  such  a  time ;  st^Il,  she 
thought^  "  I  can  but  grieve  for  one  so  true  and  good, 
even  while  I  rejoice  for  Llewellen.  For,  oh  I  I  can 
never,  never,  forget  him ! " 

Her  tears  flowed  naturally,  and  then  remembering 
their  still  greater  anxiety  for  the  parent  uneasily 
slumbering  near  her,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  for 
father — lover — brother — ^friends. 

Meanwhile  Edwyna  had  heard  the  glad  news,  and 
in  her  eager  delight  had  been  answering  a  variety  of 
questions  put  to  her  by  Mr.  Le  Marchant.  She  had 
poured  out  to  him  the  grief  they  were  all  suffering 
from  her  father's  state;  the  uncertain  condition  of 
lus  affiiirs  since  Rebecca's  inroads ;  details  of  the  fire, 
and  Major  Faithfull's  part  in  it;  and,  finally,  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  her  mother. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  relations  who  are  with  you  at 
such  a  time? "  asked  Mr.  Le  Marchant. 

"  I  don't  think  we  have  a  relation  in  the  world. 
Father  says  he  has  cousins  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  but  we  have  never  seen  thenL  He  was  an 
only  son,  you  know.  And  mother  never  speaks  of 
hers.  Between  ourselves,  I  don't  think  she  ever  had 
a  father  and  mother.** 

Just  at  this  moment  her  mother  entered,  who  did 
not  give  herself  time  even  to  look  at  the  stranger 
before  she  began  to  utter  words  of  gratitude. 

"  Thank  you  for  bringing  such  good  news  of  my 
boy !  It  is  life  to  me  ;  it  will  perhaps  give  life  to 
my  husband.  It  is,  indeed,  good  of  you,  a  stranger, 
to  take  such  interest  in  us.** 

She  held  out  her  hand  in  her  eager  thankfulness 
— she,  the  reserved,  proud  woman,  who  shook  hands 
with  no  one  whom  she  did  not  intimately  know.  But 
the  offered  hand  was  not  taken.  The  stranger  with- 
drew a  little,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her ;  she  looked 
at  him.  She  saw  before  her  a  white-haired,  erect, 
distinguished-looking  man  ;  he  saw  a  lady  of  middle 
age,  pale,  dark-haired,  simply  dressed,  and  with 
drooping  figure. 

"  Eveline ! " 

"  Father  ! " 

These  were  the  words  they  said,  and  no  sooner 
were  they  uttered  than  Mrs.  Mervyn  fell  fainting  to 
the  ground. 

{To  be  coTitinued.) 


JOY    AND    SORROW. 

^THO  in  the  happy  spring-time  grieves 
yb     Over  kst  autumn's  faded  leaves  ? 
'  They  lie  unseen,  unwept,  below, 

But  from  their  dull  decay  they  give 
The  flowers  above  that  bloom  and  live 
A  brighter  life  and  glow. 


Tis  evor  thnc    One  man  uprears 
joy  upon  another's  tears  ; 
The  widow,  in  her  anguish  sore. 


Hears  the  glad  voices  on  the  stair 
Of  those  who  come  to  sojourn  where 
She  has  a  home  no  more. 


The  com  that  grows  where  brave  men  fall 
Is  broadly-bladed,  rank,  and  tall ; 

And  golden  harvests  long  repay 
The  farmer  with  their  high-heaped  wains 
For  all  the  losses  and  the  pains 

He  suffered  from  the  fray. 
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That  I  may  live  some  other  dies, 
K*en  as  I  breathe  the  missile  flics. 

The  knife  is  fleshed,  the  net  is  spread  ; 
At  every  meal  death  meets  our  face  ; 
0*er  slaughtered  innocents  our  grace 

Is  doily  to  be  said. 

And  higher  yet  the  law  ascends  ; 
All  men  one  precious  death  befriends ; 
Pardon  for  all  His  murder  buys  ; 


It  speaks,  and  every  fear  is  stilled ; 
Upon  Elis  cross  our  hope  we  build, 
And  pass  into  the  skies. 

Spoiled,  yet  how  rich— these  bodies  wno^ 
Into  a  fashion  passing  thon^t ; 

As  though  the  tyrant's  dreftd  embnee, 
Relaxing  in  his  own  despite, 
Must  prove  a  triumph  robe  of  ligkA^ 

To  every  child  of  grace. 

George  S.  Outrai^  MJ 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    New  Series.    No.  7.    Saul's  Disobedience. 


Chapter  to  be  read — 1  Sam.  xv, 
NTRODUCTION.  Must  pass  over  some 
scenes  in  Saul's  life,  pick  out  most  impor- 
tant, most  useful  to  notice.  Have  seen 
him  beginning  reign  well ;  shall  read  to- 
day a  sad  story — disobedience  to  God.  Re- 
mind of  great  nations  near  Israelites. 
How  many  were  there?  Of  these  seven 
Philistines  seem  to  have  been  strongest,  in  south 
and  west  of  Palestine.  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan 
liad  for  a  time  conquered  these  (ch.  xiv.),  were  now 
to  l>e  sent  against  another  enemy. 

I.  The  Command.  (Read  1 — 9.)  Who  brought 
the  message  to  Saul?  As  Samuel  anointed  him, 
(charged  also  with  Crod's  command  to  him.  Against 
whom  was  he  to  go?  and  why?  Remind  of 
Amalckites  coming  up  against  Israelites  in  Rephidim 
(Ex.  xvii.  8),  their  attacking  them  unprovoked,  the 
great  battle,  Moses  on  top  of  hill  praying,  Joshua 
in  plain  figliting,  and  what  Grod  had  said  about 
Amalek  (ver.  14.)  Nearly  500  years  passed  since 
then,  but  Grod's  word  cannot  fail.  Now  time  come  to 
punish  Amalek,  and  Saul  is  to  do  it  What  was  he 
to  do?  All  the  people,  and  even  cattle,  to  be 
destroyed.  Thus  would  their  name,  indeed,  be  blotted 
out  (Ex.  xviL  14).  Enemies  of  God's  people  were 
enemies  of  God.  Who  were  told  to  depart  ?  Shows 
merciful  spirit  on  part  of  Saul — innocent  not  to  be 
punished  with  guilty.  Now  the  massacre  begins  ; 
210,000  soldiers  spread  over  the  country,  and  spare 
none.  What  a  fearful  sight  ?  But  who  was  saved  ? 
Perhaps  to  show  the  king  in  triumph,  perhaps 
reserved  for  some  cruelty.  What  else  was  not  de- 
stroyed ?  Kept  back  what  was  good ;  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  destroy  anything  wortli  keeping. 
Why  did  Saul  let  people  do  so  ?  Probably  to  please 
tlicm,  keep  them  in  good  humour,  so  let  them  have 
the  spoil,  thus  disobeying  the  positive  command. 

II.  The  Reproof.  (Read  11—23.)  How  did 
Samuel  hear  ?  Wliat  did  God  tell  him  ?  What  had 
happened?  How  did  Samuel  take  it?  All  night 
praying  to  God  for  Saul  !  No  rejoicing  over 
another's  sin,  only  a  desire  that  he  should  repent ;  we 
shall    see    how    his    prayer  was  answered.      Now 


Samuel  comes  to  Saul.  Picture  the  meeting  8 
surprise  at  seeing  him ;  his  quick  words  before  8l 
says  anything;  Samuel's  grieved  question;  8 
answer.  Notice  his  double  excuse,  (a)  Uponi 
does  he  throw  the  blame  ?  But  could  not  the 
restrain  the  people  ?  And  (6)  why  does  he  ag 
cattle  were  spared  ?  Was  this  true  ?  And  if  it 
true,  was  it  right  ?  So  Samuel  speaks  gravdj 
sternly.  Reminds  him  of  Ids  call  to  be  king;  ai 
this,  CTod's  first  command  to  him.  Why  has  hi 
obeyed?  What  does  the  king  say  again? 
what  is  Sanmel's  answer  ?  Which  is  best,  obed 
or  sacrifice?  Rebellion  against  God's  comma] 
idolatry,  putting  self  before  God.  This  mns 
punished.  What  was  the  punishment?  Ah 
rejected  I  Yes,  because  so  soon  turned  awiy 
God. 

III.  The  Punishment.  (Read  24—35.)  ^ 
does  Saul  say  ?  He  confesses  his  sin,  and  dun 
cause.  No  longer  speaks  of  keeping  cattle  for  i 
fice,  states  true  cause — it  was  out  of  fear  €i 
people.  What  does  he  ask  Samuel  to  do?  S 
Samuel  will  turn  at  once,  and  sacrifice  !  No,  he 
not  see  true  repentance,  only  sorrow  for  conseqfs 
of  sin,  not  for  sin  itself.  Again  repeats  the  toA 
and  turns  to  go  away.  What  does  he  do  to  S 
mantle  ?  What  does  this  mean  ?  We  shall  a 
next  lesson  who  this  neighbour  was.  Once 
what  does  Saul  say  ?  What  does  he  uige  i 
Does  not  want  to  be  disgraced  before  hif  pi 
This  time  Samuel  consents  ;  sees  Saul  is  real 
earnest ;  together  they  worship  God.  One 
scene.  God's  word  must  be  obeyed.  There  ia»: 
prisoner,  he  must  be  executed.  Picture  the  ae 
the  king  brought  from  his  prison,  loaded  with  d 
led  by  guards ;  his  mournful  words ;  SMWMft' 
answer ;  the  sword  brought,  the  captive  n^l 
lemnly  put  to  death  "  before  the  Lord,*  u  €Baa 
enemies.     So  ended  the  nation  of  the  AmikbM 

IV.  The  Lesson.  (1)  ImpUcU  obedimet.  ^ 
thought  might  obey  in  part  only,  and  pleaae  wf 
and  people  as  to  the  rest  This  a  eoomiea  ■& 
try  and  please  God,  do  what  is  ri|^t»  M  »* 
give  up  this,  or  do  that.    Reaimd  cf  irlMl  St#^ 
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aboQt  offending  in  one  point ;  ask 
not  do  mine  own  wilL  (2)  /f/»- 
GotL  Sanl  lays  blame  on  people, 
ih  to  sacrifice.  God  knew  better. 
lake  excoses ;  may  deceive  others, 
L  He  knows  exactly,  and  will  call 
letter  confess  sin  at  once  than  add 
nsea  (3)  Service  before  sacrifice, 
hip  the  outward  expression  of  de- 
farther.    What  is  the  life?  all  say 


prayers,  do  we  truly  obey?    Let  each  ask  himself, 
Am  I  doing  God*8  ynH  ?  pleasing  myself  or  Him  ? 
Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  Who  were  the  Amalekites,  and  what  had  they 
done  to  Israel  ? 

2.  What  prophecy  had  been  made  about  them«? 

3.  How  did  Saul  carry  out  God's  command  ? 

4.  What  double  wrong  excuse  did  he  make  ? 

5.  How  was  he  puniahed  ? 

6.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  the  story  ? 


THE    POT    AND    THE    KETTLE. 

A  STORY  FOB  CHILDREN.      IN  TWO  PARTS. 


CHAPTER  XL 
IS  late  for  breakfast  next  morning, 
ins  were  anxious  to  see  what  they 
find  in  their  plates,  and  the  others 
cordially  in  the  festival  feeling  that 
.  spedidly  to  mark  the  birthday 
/wins.  There  were  several  tempt- 
king  parcels  done  up  in  bro¥m 
by  their  plates,  and  Aunt  Hester, 
the  coffee,  looked  up  now  and  then 
hted  faces  of  Dora  and  Maud, 
ley  sat  down  to  breakfast,  feeling 
»  eat,  and  thinking  Aunt  Hester 
t  when  she  suggested  they  had 
esents  aside  until  later,  the  sharp 
lan  was  heard,  and  Biggins,  the 
•tman,  brought  in  the  letters, 
ircels  for  the  twins,  and  a  letter  a- 
u  But  mamma  always  wrote  them 
led  a  "goody"  letter  on  their  birth- 
them  aside,  preferring  to  read  them 
when  breakfast  was  over,  the  twins, 
resents,  went  up-stairs,  Maud  to  her 
a  to  the  school -room.  Maud  wanted 
ice  the  framed  photograph.  Aunt 
»  her,  and  Dora  was  anxious  to  try 
w  piece  of  music  that  Harry  had 

the  moment^  their  mother's  letters 
id  in  a  few  minutes  they  heard 
\g  them.  She  said  that  as  it  was 
day,  with  no  fog  to  cloud  the  sky, 
ady  at  once  she  would  take  them 
9or.  The  children  tore  up  to  get 
he  whole  party  started  off.  Aunt 

the  children  crammed  into  a  cab, 
ing  Dick  by  taking  him  in  a  han- 
oon  at  Paddington,  and,  arriving  at 
lunch,  and  then  went  over  the  castle, 
leasant  day  for  them  all,  and,  the 
IT,  they  saw  the  view  from  tlie  top 
well 

Q  the  stairs,  Amabel,  whose  little 
«d,  slipped,  and  twisted  her  ankle, 
some  difficulty  that  slie  managed 


(t 
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to  walk  as  far  as  the  bookseller's  shop,  where  they 
bought  some  photographs.  They  were  a  long  time 
choosingj  and  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  afternoon 
service  in  St  George's  Chapel  before  they  had  done. 
At  last  they  were  ready. 

'*  Oh,  but  Amabel,  what  is  to  be  done  with  her  ?  '* 
asked  Maud.     "  She  can't  walk  so  far." 

"  She  must  stay  here,"  said  Aunt  Hester.  "  And 
one  of  you  must  remain  with  her." 

The  boys  had  all  three  gone  off  for  a  walk  in  the 
park,  and  had  agreed  to  meet  their  aunt  and  sisters 
in  church. 

Can't  she  stay  alone  ?  "  asked  Dora. 
No,  dear,  she  cannot     I  would  remain,  but  that 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  by  yourselves  to  the  chapeL** 

"  It  is  time  to  be  going,  ma'am,"  said  the  shop- 
woman,  "if  you  wish  to  see  over  the  monuments 
and  all  that  before  the  service  begins." 

"  I  shall  walk  on,  and  one  of  you  follow  me,"  said 
Aunt  Hester. 

"  Oh  no.  Aunt  Hester  ;  you  must  say  which  of  us 
is  to  stay  with  AmabeL" 

But  Aunt  Hester  shook  her  head.  "  No  :  but  I 
will  wait^  if  you  like,  for  you." 

I  will  go  to  the  chapel,"  said  Dora,  decidedly. 
So  wiU  I,"  said  Maud. 

You  can't  both  go,  dears,"  their  aunt  reminded 
them  ;  and  then  the  shopwoman  offered  to  look 
after  Amabel  if  Mrs.  King  liked  to  go.  But  Amabel 
was  shy,  and  looked  so  white  and  frightened  that  she 
could  not  be  left  At  the  very  idea  of  it  she  began 
to  cry,  in  a  way  that  was  rather  uncomplimentary 
to  the  shopwoman. 

"  I  want  so  to  hear  the  anthem! "  said  Dora. 

"  And  I  to  see  the  Princess  Charlotte's  monument!" 
murmured  Maud. 

"  Come,  I  can't  wait,"  said  their  aunt»  who  began 
to  think  they  would  never  decide. 
I  do  want  to  go!  *  said  Dora. 
Go,  then,"  said  Maud  ;   "  but  you  are  selfish, 
Dora,  I  must  say." 

"  So  are  yoii,  or  you  would  not  make  such  a  fuss 
about  staying,"  said  Dora,  and  she  walked  off.  As 
they  went  up  to    the  chapd*  Aunt  Hester    said. 


« 
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**  Dora,  my  dear  child,  I  know  you  are  trj'ing  to  do 
right,  and  I  am  snre  you  ask  God  to  help  you.  Do 
you  ever  ask  Him  to  make  you  less  selfish  ?" 

"  Maud  is  very  selfish,"  said  Dora. 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  Maud,  but  of  you,**  said 
Aunt  Hester.  But  Dora  made  no  answer.  When 
they  were  walking  to  the  train,  aft«r  service,  Maud 
was  with  her  aunt,  and  she  began  saying  how  unkind 
Dora  was,  and  Aunt  Hester  said,  very  gently,  that 
she  thought  they  all  had  faults,  against  which  they 
should  struggle,  and  that  not  only  Dora  was  selfish. 

"  But,  Aunt  Hester,  I  stayed  to-day  with  Amabel!" 
said  Maud,  surprised. 

"  Yes  ;  but  was  it  graciously  done  ?**  asked  Aunt 
Hester.  "You  know  that  in  these  little  matters 
of  yielding  up  one's  will,  and  Iwing  unselfish,  the 
way  it  is  done  adds  grace  to  the  action  or  spoils  it 
altogether." 

No  more  was  saici,  as  they  were  at  the  station, 
and  soon  were  on  their  way  back  to  London.  Both 
the  tM'ins  felt  that  their  aunt  misjudged  them,  and 
that  their  dear  little  mamma  would  never  find  such 
fault  with  them. 

In  turning  out  her  pockets  for  the  night  Maud 
came  upon  her  mother's  unopened  letter.  She  wtis 
alone,  as  Dora  was  with  Amabel,  and  had  not  come 
up  yet^  so  Maud  broke  the  seal,  and  began  readuig 
it. 

The  letter  began,  "My  dear  child,"  and  it  was 
full  of  loving  birthday  wishes.  Maud  read  them 
slowly,  and  then  came  upon  a  bit  which  she  could 
not  understand.  "  I  hope,  dear  child,  that  you  will 
begin  this  new  year  of  your  life  with  the  earnest 
determination  of  fighting  against  the  selfish  spirit 
which  I  am  so  sorry  to  see  so  strong  in  you."  Much 
Tnore  was  said,  and  Maud,  pausing,  thought,  "  It 
must  be  a  mistake,  I  am  reading  Dora's  letter  by 
mistake — how  vexed  she  will  be."  Then  looking  at 
the  envelope,  she  saw  it  was  addressed  to  herself, 
"Miss  Maud  Kodwell,  9,  Clifford  Square,  London, 
S.W." 

"  But  it  must  be  for  Dora  ;  mamma  must  have  put 
the  letters  into  wrong  envelopes,"  said  Maud.  Then, 
without  reading  the  rest,  she  folded  the  letter  in  two, 
and  as  she  did  so  she  caught  her  own  name — "good- 
bye my  dear  little  Maud." 

It  must  be,  then,  for  her  !  Maud's  cheeks  fiushed 
as  again  she  drew  out  the  letter,  and  this  time  she 
was  sure  there  was  no  mistake.  Their  mother,  then, 
thought  as  Aunt  Hester  did.  As  slie  read  it  Dora 
entered.  "  I  was  reading manmiu's  letter  in  Amabels 
room,"  said  she,  "but  I  did  not  finish  it,  as  1  am 
sure  it  must  be  for  you.  What  mamma  says  does 
not  apply  to  me." 

It  all  seemed  very  absurd,  but  Maud  M-as  feeling 
much  too  sore  to  laugh.  "The  lettor  must  be  for 
you,  Dora,  for  I — I  thought  just  the  same  until  I 
saw  my  name,  and  then  was  sure  it  was  for  me." 


"  But  mamma  tells  me  I  am  selfish,**  aud  I 
"  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not"  Then,  looking  m^ 
her  letter,  she  found  no  mistake.     It  was  for  her 

The  twins  stood  in  their  pretty  mom  looldB 
each  other ;  and  then  followed  a  long  espbot 
some  serious  talking,  and  that  half  hour,  in  v 
they  became  firm  friends,  ma  nerer  tegottn 
either. 

The  next  evening  they  both  went  to  Avot  He 
and  had  a  talk  ^-ith  her,  and  the  snppoMd  ■■ 
about  their  mother's  letters  was  told  o£ 

"And,  Aunt    Hester,**  said  Dota,  nnp^, 
understand  now  what  you  meant  ahoat  the  fil 
the  kettle." 

"Doyou?  I  am  ghid  of  that»"  nid  Ant  Si 
"  It  is  a  homely  illustration,  but  a  good  ohl* 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud,  "  and  for  the  foftm  m 
going  to  try  and  fight  against  our  own  InH^lii 
be  judging  each  other.** 

"  Ask  God's  help,  dear  children,  and  Ha  vlf 
it  you,  for  His  blessed  Son*s  sake." 

The  twins  did  do  so.  Day  hy  day  ihtfim 
know  themselves  better — their  sins  and  Mh| 
became  more  gentle  and  kind,  judging  olhpi 
greater  caution,  feeling  that  the  Teiy  ■&§  ttq 
plainest  in  them  may  lurk  nnawana  In  lUk 
hearts.  Thus,  when  they  stre  tempted  to  tekn 
intolerant,  they  remember  Aunt  Heater^  cU  fk 
tion,  which  had  come  so  home  to  th^n^  flf  Ai 
and  the  kettle.  Li  ] 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    OUi 

132.  In  whose  reign  did  the  prophet  Jflhilii 

133.  Which  of  the  sons  of  Jeroboam  dM»«l 
death  ?  and  why  t  . 

134.  What  prophecy  did  Jeremiih  ^gf:^ 
concerning  Baruch  his  scribe  f 

135.  Quote  the  words  of  St  Finl,  in 
declares  the  equality  of  all  men  in  flie 

136.  Which  of  the  prophets  is 
blind  because  of  his  great  age  t 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIOMB  OV  PAOV  K" 

120.  1  Cor.  i.  U. 

121.  He  was  cup-bearer  at  his  pakwe  ^J^ 
(Neh.  i.  11).  ,  .J : 

122.  When  he  healed  the  cripple  at  J^fitfi 
when  at  the  Island  of  Melitahe  snlliBradaali|i^i 
the  bite  of  the  viper  (Acts  xiv.  11, 12 ;  andsiii 

123.  To  the  ancient  custom  of 
ropes  round  the  hull  of  a  vessel  dnringai 
in  order  to   prevent    her  being  broken  op  Ij 
action  of  the  waves  (Acts  xxvii  17). 

124.  That  he  "  was  slow  of  speech,  and  of  K 
tongue  "  (Ex.  iv.  10). 

125.  Aaron,  his  elder  brother,  becanae  be  ei 
"speak  weU"  (Ex.  iv.  14). 


THE  QUIVER. 


"Ee  pdntod  thii  picture  tti«t  it  miglit  apeik  to  700."— p.  387. 

THE    ITOBLER   GHOICK 

)tEE,  where  are  joa  T    I  want  you."  j  ti^  aaother  time — I  can't     1  am  angry.    Look  at 

"  I  am  here,  Bertie  ;  come  in.    What  do  yon  ]  me.    What  do  I  look  like ! " 

■  '  \      "  Y"'"'  ^"^^  i*  ^'*T  i*'^  •  '  '^'^  Aimee,  laughing. 

"n  down  thoM  icnp^  Aim^  they  can  wait  |  "And  your  eyea  m>  wild  and  fierce,  for  you," 
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"  Dont  1  look  terrible,  Aim6o  ?  *^ 

"  Well,  no,"  Aiiiide  replied,  Hhadinp:  her  head,  and 
looking  up  with  an  incredulous  ?»niile  at  the  fair, 
gentle  face  of  lier  coni])anion. 

"  Detennined,  then  >  " 

"Just  a  little." 

"  Obstinate  ? " 

"  Ah  yes — perhaps." 

"  And  is  that  all,  Aimec  ?  A  red  face,  and  eyes  wild 
and  fierce,  for  inc.  You  cannot  see  in  my  face  any- 
thing terrible,  nor  determined,  only  I  look  a  little 
obstinate,  perhaps." 

Ah  Bertie  spoke  he  imitated  perfectly  the  tones 
and  gestures,  even  the  peculiarity  of  speech,  of  the 
little  French  nmiden. 

*'  You  do  not  console  me,  Aini^e.  If  I  thought  1 
could  frighten  mamma  with  my  terrible  looks,  I 
would  go  to  her,  and  bluster  and  stonn  like  Jacques 
does  to  his  poor  old  mother,  and  say,  "  Hah,  hah — I 
will — I  will  not — I  won*t — I  shall ;  but  if  I  do  not 
frighten  her  she  vdW  punish  me  for  being  saucy,  so 
I  \v\\l  not  go." 

*'  But,  Bertie,  wherefore  would  you  frighten  your 
gornl,  your  kind  mother  ?  " 

"  She  has  said  a  ver>'  l)ad  thing  of  me,"  Bertie 
replied.  "  I  am  angry  to  think  of  it,  it  makes  me 
hot  and  re<l.  If  she  says  it  ver}'  often  it  will  make 
me  feel  that  I  could  run  away." 

"  Uh,  Bertie,  for  shame! "cried  Aimee,  reproadifuUy. 
"  >Miat  lUd  she  say  ?  " 

"  I  was  coming  down-stairs,"  Bertie  replie<l,  pleased 
to  have  cxcite<l  his  little  companion  s  interest,  "  and 
as  I  passed  the  Jtalon  I  heard  grand]>npa  siiy,  '  AVhat 
win  you  do  with  the  boy  ? '  and  my  mother  said,  *  He 
shall  never  be  an  artist*  I  heartl  no  more,  for  I  was 
out  of  hearing  then.  But,  Aimee,  I  was  very  aiigrj-, 
for  I  tcill  be  an  artist,  and  I  have  ttild  mamma  so 
many  times.  It  is  very  wicked  of  her  to  «iy  1 
shan't,  for  I  will  never  be  anything  else  ;  and,  if  she 
doesn't  liave  me  tsiught,  I  will  run  off,  and  beg  my 
way  to  the  door  of  .some  groat  artist,  and  pray  him 
to  take  me  in,  and  let  me  be  his  pupil,  iis  I  have 
read  one  great  painter  did." 

"  Bertie,  Bertie  !  "  cried  Aimee,  soothingly,  "  how 
fast  you  go  on  !  You  are  angry,  and  sjiy  angry 
words,  which  are  not  good  words.  Be  patient,  antl 
always  work  liard,  and  when  your  go<id,  yuiir  kind 
mamma  "will  see  you  are  clever  to  Ik?  an  artist,  she 
will  change  her  words  that  you  shall  never  be  artist. 
It  is  manv  years  to  come  vet." 

"  I  know  it  is  many  years,"  Bertie  rej)lied  ;  "  and 
yet  if  she  sjiys  already  that  I  shall  never  l>e  an 
artist,  will  she  not  say  it  always  ?  But  I  will  never 
))C  anything  else.  (trandpa]>a  usod  to  say  tliat  of 
poor  ))a]»a,  I  have  often  lu'.nd  luaninui  say  ;  but  he 
troff/(f  Ikj  an  arti-^l,  and  s<»  will  I.  Vuu  don't  U'licve 
nie,  Aiuiee  ;  but  1  mean  it.  If  I  uui  only  twelve 
years  ohl  I  am  old  enoujrh  to  know  that.' 

"Your  papa  had  sucli  niisfortuno,"'  saiil  Aimee,  mu- 
singly. **  He  could  not  make  tlie  pcojile  give  him 
the  money.     I  have  heard  grandi)apa  say  it,  and  he 


was  weak  and  ill,  and  died.     It  is  sad.    Periupi  it 
is  not  good  to  be  artist.  Bertie.'^ 

"  Aimee,  you  are  going  to  turn  against  me!''  niej 
Bertie,  hotly.  "  Papa  was  weak  and  ill,  and  afnid 
of  people.  I  am  strong,  and  not  afraid.  They  dull 
buy  my  pictures  when  I  'm  a  man,  for  I  will  fiiit 
wonderful  ones,  and  they  shall  give  me  mm. 
Then  I  will  buy  you  pretty  thingSy  Aimde.  Yooir 
my  good  little  sister." 

"  Thank  you,  Bertie.  And  your  good,  yoor  kin^ 
mamma?" 

'*  I  will  let  her  live  in  my  beautiful  boiue.  ai 
buy  her  everything,  if  alie  lets  me  be  an  ardih. 
but  if  not — then " 

"  All,  Bertie,  still  angry.  It  is  not  good  ti  yn 
If  I  Imd  a  good,  kind  mamma  I  would  nctk 
angry  at  her,  but  I  am  a  poor  orphan.  Hov  I 
would  love  my  mamma!" 

"  Come  out  and  play,  Aimde,"  cried  Bertie.  .Sd 
the  little  girl  went  away  from  her  cherialied  ah^ 
book  with  only  a  silent  regret 

When  they  were  tired  of  chasing  eacfa  ochs 
tlirough  the  laige  old-fashioned  garden,  viik  ik 
shady  arbours  and  pleasant  avenues,  they  mtedkf 
the  cool  fountain,  and  watched  the  gay  fidi  dtf 
hither  and  thitlier  in  the  clear  water. 

"  Are  you  angiy  now,  Bertie  ? "  Auak  aaW. 
smilingly. 

"  No,  I  have  forgotten.     You  are  my  good  liflif ! 
sister,  Aim^.     When  I  am  a  man  I  will  pat  yw  ii 
a  beautiful  picture." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  foigotteru    Here  ii  Madiie  | 
coming  after  yon.     I  will  go  back  to  my  booL" 

"  Bertie,  dear,"  said  a  tall,  fair  lady,  to  whom  Aej 
Ixiy  bore  an  unmistakable  resemblance,  '*  I  hsTe  oM 
to  fetch  you  to  see  something  yon  ^ill  be  very  p^] 
with.     Come  along  with  me." 

Bertie  followed  his  mother  thzongfa  tlie  den* 
pathways  into  the  house,  along  a  long  carpeted  (#■ 
ridor  to  a  closed  door.    Ever  since  Bertie  had  eo*ij 
with  his  mother  to  live  in  Iiis  grand^ber's  hoA  j 
that  door  liad  never  to  his  knowledge  been  onkcM 
He  knew  why,  very  well.     He  had  often  heaidfi*] 
his  grandfatlier's  servants  the  sad  story  of  his  hm*\ 
death,  and  how  the  room  in  which  he  had^perf 
most  of  his  last  hours  had  been  locked  up  and  v  | 
unt<mched,  only  visited  at  times  by  his  mother » 
grandfather.     It  was  with  a  feeling  of  ave  tW 
Bertie  followed  his  mother  into  the  room,  a  <!»"■] 
old  atelier,  such  as  might  delight  the  heart  *»j 
artist.     This,  like  many  other  rooms  ia  the  anfl^j 
French  chAteau,  had  a  polished  wooden  floor,  ooTfl"j 
in  places  with  warm  bright  rugs^  and  the  deep 
ooting  of  oak  was  as  black  -with  i^ge  as  thai  of*' 
old  cabinet  which  stood  on  one  side,  and  the  I 
of  the  anti(iue  Venetian  mirrors  that  adonw  "| 
l>ila«4tered  M'alls.     There,  on  one  of  the  ™^*?j 
an  easel,  with  a  picture  still  upon  it,  and  1)**   j 
an  empty  chair,  at  the  side  a  little  tshfc  *  "* 
was  laid  an  open  Bible.  ^^ 

"Come  here,  my  child,**  said   Bertieli  •* 
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tdfl  picture,  the  last  one  your*  father 
iflt  before  he  died.  He  did  it  for  you, 
to  have  been  hong  in  yonr  nnrseiy,  for 
9  fellow  then,  bnt  when  yonr  pax>a  died, 
tiiB  still  on  the  easel — for  he  had  never 
gin  another — ^your  grandpapa  and  I 
honld  remain  there  just  as  he  left  it, 
d  enough  to  value  it  properly.  Do 
e  picture  represents,  Bertie  ? " 
la^  the  child  Samuel,  praying." 
^  dear.  Your  father  was  very  anxious 
I  grow  up  to  be  a  good  obedient  boy, 
God  spared  you,  an  upright  Crod-fear- 

painted  this  picture  that  it  might 
nd  remind  you  of  the  duty  of  yielding 
moe  to  your  best  friends,  for  he  had 
"epented  of  one  disobedient  action  in 

You  will  soon  be  thirteen  years  old, 
lirthday  I  shall  give  this  picture  into 
Ing,  hoping  that  it  may  always  speak 
le  lessons  your  papa  intended  it  should 
id  it." 

gazing  at  the  beautiful,  Ufc-like  face 
unuel  with  looks  of  eager  admiration, 
his  countenance  became  pensive  and 

Bertie  ?"  his  mother  asked,  kindly, 
rhy  did  you  say  I  should  never  be  an 

never  be  anything  else." 
should  never  be  an  artist,  Bertie,  unless 
it  you  had  exceptional  talent — that  is 
d  never  otherwise  allow  you  to  make 

profession — for  of  course  you  could 
it  a  pastime-      And  I  say  this  for  a 

It  would  only  bring  sorrow  and  dis- 
j  you  all  your  life  if  you  were  allowed 
to  an  idle  ambition.  But  there  is 
J  yet.      Rely  upon  mc,  Bertie,  to  do 

for  you,  and  remember  that  little 
readily  when  lie  was  called,  though  it 
rrowful  tidings." 

ape  you  will  let  me  be  an  artist, 
m  glad  of  that.  I  felt  so  angry  when 
said  I  should  never  be." 


Bertie's  birthday  came  quickly,  and  the  beautiful 
picture  was  hung  up  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  Aim^ 
was  c^ed  in  to  admire  it,  which  she  was  very  ready 
to  do. 

"  It  is  vare  beautiful,  vare  grand  1  **  she  said,  en- 
thusiastically. "  It  shall  make  you  feel  good  when 
you  look  at  it." 

"  Yes,  Aim^  ;  and  must  I  not  be  an  artist  ?  is  it 
not  a  splendid  thing  to  make  people  feel  good  vdih 
your  pictures  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Bertie  ;  but  not  all  the  artistes  can  do  that ; 
only  a  vare  few.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  better 
than  artiste.  It  is  ministrc.  To  save  the  poor  souls 
in  this  gay  country,  and  teach  them  the  true  faith, 
like  our  oym  good  ministrc,  I  would  see  you  be 
that,  Bertie." 

As  Bertie  year  after  year  gazed  morning  and  night 
at  the  beautiful  holy  face  of  his  father  s  Samuel,  and 
grew  to  discern  the  earnest  love  which  had  guided 
his  dying  hand,  the  inanimate  form  seemed  to  speak 
to  liim  as  ,with  a  voice  from  another  world,  and  as 
his  mother's  earnest  teaching  took  deep  root  in  his 
naturally  gentle  heart,  there  gradually  sprang  into 
Life  another  desire,  so  deep  and  strong,  that  he  could 
not  decide  which  of  his  two  cherished  ambitions 
swayed  him  most  strongly.  Then  his  old  friend  and 
companion,  formerly  the  adopted  grandchild  of  his 
grandfather,  now,  since  the  old  man's  death,  his 
mother's  adopted  daughter,  came  to  his  aid,  and 
was,  as  of  old,  true  to  herself  and  him.  "How 
grand  to  think  you  can  give  up  something  for  God 
in  making  your  good  choice.  Do  not  hesitate,  dear 
brother." 

So  a  day  came  when  Bertie  thanked  God  that  he 
had  not  recklessly  made  choice  of  a  path  in  life  which 
would  have  prevented  him  from  devoting  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  labours  which  have  brought 
him  a  purer  pleasure  than  any  worldly  success  could 
have  done  ;  and  he  cannot  think  now  he  could  ever 
have  hoped  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  career  as  he 
once  woijJd  have  chosen. 

Yet  Bertie  is  an  artist,  too,  and  in  his  hours  of 
recreation  has  jminted  the  fair  sweet  faces  of  his 
sister  Aim^  and  his  proud,  loving  mother. 


OUR     LORD'S      PHILOSOPHY     OF      LIFE. 

BY  THE  REV.   HENRY  ALLON,   D.D. 

m.-HARMONIES  AND  USES-CARE  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

Matt,  vi  21—31 


B  spoken  of  this  passage  as  a  great 
leophy  of  life;  setting  forth — first, 
two  treasures  of  a  man,  treasures 
irth  and  treasures  in  heaven ;  both 
saaiy,  but  not  equal  in  value  and 
»rtance ;  and  next  our  proneness 
mates  of  these,  through — (1)  un- 
and  (2)  false  spirituaJity.      Then 


the  evil  that  is  wrought  in  a  man  when  he  makes 
the  earthly  treasure  his  chief  good,  and  sacrifices 
the  heavenly  treasure  to  it  (1)  It  perverts  the 
affections,  fixes  the  heart  upon  ihe  inferior 
thing;  (2)  it  confuses  the  moral  judgment,  dis- 
I  orders  and  disables  the  eye  of  the  soul ;  (3)  and 
it  subjects  the  man  to  the  terrible  bondage  of 
mammon. 
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It  remaiDs  for  us  to  see  how  the  Divine  Master 
harmonises  the  claims  of  the  two  treasures  by  in- 
sisting upon  a  true  and  high  religious  feeling.  A 
true  spiritual  life  will  use  all  things  spiritually. 
He  sets  our  life  and  all  its  interests  in  a  blaze  of 
spiritual  light,  and  teaches  us  not  only  what  are 
the  true  estimates  to  be  put  upon  the  two  trea- 
sures, but  also  what  is  the  right  religious  conduct 
of  a  man  in  seeking  them.  The  secular  spirit 
manifests  itself  in  two  ways.  First,  in  the  sordid- 
ness  which  accumulates;  and  next,  in  the  unbelief 
which  distrusts.  Both  feelings  spring  from  the 
same  root  of  unspiritualness,  but  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  expression. 

Sometimes  we  say  that  sordidness  is  the  sin 
of  the  rich  man,  and  distrust  the  sin  of  the  poor 
man;  only  the  poor  man  may  be  very  sordid, 
and  the  rich  man  trust  in  nothing  but  his  money. 
Still,  the  distinction  has  some  reason;  and  our 
Lord  does  seem  to  turn  from  the  man  who  is 
laying  up  treasure  to  the  man  who  is  anxious 
about  necessary  food  and  raiment.  Hence  these 
verses  have  always  been  regarded  as  a  poor  man's 
homily,  urging  him  to  trust  in  Grod  for  all  things 
necessary  for  him. 

The  two  mottoes  of  these  two  sections  of  this 
religious  philosophy  of  life  are  *'  treasure  no  trea- 
sures,'' and  '*  taken  no  anxious  thought"  Both 
th&se  injunctions  our  Lord  urges  by  various  argu- 
ments addressed  to  reason  and  to  religious  feeling. 
His  arguments  against  makingthe  pursuit  of  wealth 
supreme  we  have  already  considered;  we  have  now 
to  look  at  His  reasons  for  rebuking  over-anxious 
care.  His  tone  is  more  gentle,  His  feeling  is  more 
sympathetic  than  His  rebuke  of  the  money-getters. 
His  great  inclusive  position  is.  You  have  a  Father 
in  heaven,  wise,  pitiful,  and  tender,  confide  in  Him; 
He  gave  you  life,  and  ordained  its  conditions; 
He  knows  your  need ;  He  sustains  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  lilies ;  He  has  appointed  the  laws  of 
things,  and  if  you  will  put  yourself  in  harmony 
with  them,  He  will  take  care  of  you.  Very  wonder- 
fully does  our  L«rd  put  tender  sympathy  into  His 
tones  and  arguments  when  speaking  of  a  poor  man's 
temptations  to  distrust.  He  himself  was  poor, 
"  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,'*  He  knew 
what  straitened  circumstances  were ;  He  could 
sympathise  with  the  fear  of  the  industrious  man 
as  his  emplo3anent  began  to  fail,  and  with  the 
desolateness  of  the  widow  left  with  her  children 
penniless  and  helpless,  and  ^ith  the  pitiful 
destitution  of  the  orphan,  the  sore  straits  and 
temptations  of  the  sempstress,  of  the  artist,  of  the 
bankrupt,  of  the  victims  of  waste  and  unthrift, 
such  as  every  day  make  their  piteous  appeal  to 
those  who  have  known  them  in  their  plenty. 
Jesus  cannot  speak  severely  to  sorrow  and  fear 
such  as  thesa  He  cannot  speak  lightly.  His 
words  have  meaning  as  well  as  tendemesa  His 
prescription  of  trust  in  the  Heavenly  Father  is 
intelligent  as  well  as  pious,  wise  and  helpful  as 


well  as  soothing ;  the  greatest,  truest  wonk  tbt 
have  ever  been  spoken  to  men  stmggliog  litk 
material  necessities. 

Our  Lord's  first  injunction  was  '*  Treasure  ut 
up  treasure ; "  His  present  injunction  is,  "Tabv 
thought"  I  scarcely  need  say  that  Hedoniot 
mean,  as  some  have  foolishly  said,  to  prokiUt 
either  prudent  provision  in  the  one  cue,  c 
wise  care  in  the  other.  He  does  not  thuB  nek- 
lessly  war  against  either  our  human  iogtiDet^ 
the  dictates  of  both  prudence  and  rdigion,  ui 
the  express  teachings  of  Scripture  both  Jeiii 
and  Christian.  It  is  the  great  duty  of  life  ii 
all  things  to  provide  for  the  morrow.  The  eiaei- 
tion  of  children,  the  culture  of  faculty,  the  poa* 
bilities  of  marriage  and  children,  the  antid|atiH 
of  sickness  and  weakness,  the  very  laws  of  jm- 
dence,  which  help  only  those  who  help  theniHlfik 
all  array  themselves  against  an  intezpretatioft  ■ 
preposterous  as  that  our  Lord  is  incokatiqgff 
countenancing  improvidence. 

The  phrase,  "take  no  thought,"  reeUj 
"be  not  over-anxious."      There  is  a  care  fortoi- 
poral  things  that  is   right,  a  pmd^t,  8elf<» 
trolling  provision,  which  is  needful  in  all 
stances  and  things  of  lif&  It  is  a  religious  datfH; 
exercise  foresight;  it  is  religiously  rig^t  to  heoM 
rich,  if  Grod  give  us  the  opportunity,  so  loog**] 
we  do  it  in  righteous  ways,  and  compatiUj  vit 
religious  benevolence.     But,  besides  this  righMj 
care,  there  is  a  wrongful  care,  which  is  diM^j 
f  ul,  discontented,  inordinate,  restless,  almji 
picious,  gloomy,  irreligious,  leading  a  man  to  ^j 
things  that  are  practi^lly  unbelieving  and 
f ul  towards  God.     This  is  the  care  which 
Lord  prohibits — over-anxious,  irreligious  car& 
speaks  in  a  proverbial,  Oriental  way,  as  wheal 
says,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  **W 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hii'| 
doetL  "     And  he  leaves  the  qualificatioa  to 
mon  sense.      Only  a  fool  wiU  interpret  a  piw^j 
or  an  apothegm  as  literally  as  a  propodtioiL  Aj 
means  just  what  Paul  means  when  he  sKpt "'^ 
careful  for  nothing."     Do  not  care  in  aaA'j 
anxious  way  as  to  poison  life,  and  deny  0"^| 
providence.      This    wrongful  care  begin  w\ 
where  rightful  care  ends  ;  it  is  purely  a  ^otO^^i 
degree  and  of  religious  feeling.      And  tb^^j 
Lord  urges  by  various  reasons,  drawn,  aomerff  ^ 
from  common  sense,  somefrom  leligioofl  < 
some  from  nature,  some  from  the  Idagj^^ 
Qod:    the  supreme   thought   beings  Cm 
Father  careth  for  you. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  forms  in  whick< 
anxiety  about  temporal  things  will  anbo^f ' 
For  example,  the  restlessness,  the  diatutiV' 
citude,  the  gloomy  apprehension  that  is  otaF^j 
mitted  to  predominate  in  the  sian,  the  UMk^j 
that  sits 
disquiet  through 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  pomble 


predominate  in  the  sian,  the  blM»*j 
at  his  heart ;  he  ib  kept  mjiMj] 
hrough  imagining  the  po«ibiljti**T] 

irk  litnif.  frk  fliA  iiiTniMa'raliinifMir 
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*  a  man  will  be  ever  conjuring  them  up  before 
bey  will  effectually  destroy  his  peace. 
e  has  a  thousand  contingencies — it  never 
n  unvarying  channels.  No  forecast  can  pro- 
igainst  all  possibilities.  Most  great  sorrows 
)yB  of  life  come  unexpectedly.  The  evil  that 
ur  is  not  always  the  evil  that  comes.  If  it 
mfficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof," 
botdd  it  "  torment  us  before  the  timef'  why 
he  misery  of  presage  to  that  of  presence? 
die  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one."  An 
et  spirit,  an  uneasy  restlessness,  poisons  all 
nent ;  life  is  misused ;  the  dread  of  losing 
rs  us  incapable  of  enjoyment 
3  effect  of  which  is  an  undue  value  attached 
'perty,  an  over-eagerness  in  accumulation,  in 
ing  for  the  future.  This  tells,  first,  on  the 
3sity  of  a  man's  spirit.  He  begins  to  grudge 
necessary  expenditure  ;  he  becomes  stingy 
lard ;  his  family  and  servants  begin  to  feel 
rsimony.  Life  becomes  an  experiment  how 
he  can  do  with.  Then  his  charities  are 
iahed.  His  bowels  of  compassion  are  shut 
No  misery  can  touch  him,  or,  if  it  dees,  he 
with  qualms  and  regrets.    He  knows  nothing 

generous  self -forgetful  joy  of  relieving. 
5n  the  claims  of  religion  are  evaded.  He 
les  ingenious  in  reasons  why  he  should  not 
or  why  his  contribution  should  be  diminished, 
men  should  remain  ignorant,  and  perish,  is 
compared  with  the  saving  of  his  money.  It 
I  if  he  maintain  his  strict  honour  in  business, 
refrain  from  evasive  representations  and  un- 
Ivantage,  and  thus  he  becomes  a  hard,  grip- 
an.  He  has  not  much  confidence  in  God's 
ience,  and  tries  to  make  himself  independent 
as  soon  as  he  can.  Instead  of  permitting 
ly  cares  thus  to  torment  and  demoralise  you, 
ag  your  generosity  of  heart  towards  men 
our  trust  towards  God,  "take  no  thought 
leae  things ; "  check  these  undue  anxieties, 
ust  yourself  to  your  Heavenly  Father's  care, 
rhe  first  argument  by  which  our  Lord  urges 

the  surpassing  value  of  life.  "  Is  not  the 
ore  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment"?" 
lan  is  more  than  the  things  that  he  possesses. 
kI's  order  of  things  the  living  man  stands 

God  creates  man  to  live  ;  food  and  raiment 
it  ministers  of  life;  it  would  defeat  God's 
id  purpose  of  life  were  necessar}'  food  and 
it  not  provided.  God  has  ordained  the 
supplies  of  life,  the  material,  the  chemistry, 
irture  of  food.  Life  does  not  minister  to 
ood  ministers  to  life.  God  has  made  life 
lent  upon  food,  and  he  will  give  us  food  to 
I  it  Man's  being  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
\  the  gift  of  God,  and  one  is  bestowed  in 
bo  sustain  the  other.  If  our  life  were  the 
i;  of  mere  chance,  there  would  be  no  cer- 
of  life  and  food  coming  together  ;  we  could 

trust  in  God  for  the  food  that  is  to  sustain 


it  As  the  giver  of  life,  He  will  provide  what  is 
necessary  for  life.  It  is  an  argument  not  so  much 
from  the  greater  to  the  less,  as  from  the  end  to  the 
means.  God  has  created  you  that  you  might  live; 
He  will,  therefore,  provide  all  things  necessary  for 
your  life.  The  apostle  employs  the  same  kind  of 
argument  when  he  says  about  spiritual  life,  "  He 
that  spared  not  His  only  begotten  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  will,  with  Him  also, 
freely  give  us  all  things."  Having  given  us  life, 
God  has  virtually  pledged  himself  to  its  support 

In  like  manner  we  might  reason  from  the  soul 
to  the  body.  It  takes  a  body  to  sustain  a  souL 
If  God  has  made  me  a  living  soul  he  will  sustain 
me  in  all  things  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
soul.  For  the  nurture  of  my  soul  my  body  must 
live.  If,  then,  I  can  trust  God  with  my  soul, 
surely  I  can  trust  him  with  my  body  ?  And  yet 
we  often  find  it  easier  to  trust  God  with  our 
spiritual  life  than  with  our  temporal  life.  We 
often  feel  less  anxiety  about  pardon  and  holiness 
than  we  do  about  food  and  raiment;  which  simply 
shows  the  thorough  hold  upon  us  that  temporal* 
things  have  taken. 

2.  Over-anxiety  is  a  practical  distrust  of  the 
providence  of  our  life,  which  even  natural  theology 
rebukes.  God  "clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,"' 
and  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The  lily  blooms  in 
unconscious  beauty;  the  bird  carols  in  unthinking- 
joy,  neither  sowing  nor  reaping ;  and  yet  He  careth: 
for  them.  He  gives  them  more  than  is  necessary 
for  life  ;  He  lavishes  upon  them  beauty  and 
melody.  "Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these."  Out  of  His  rich  full  heart  He 
adorns  even  these  feeble  insignificant  creatures, 
which  neither  toil  nor  spin,  which  are  "without 
power  of  foresight  or  provision ;  they  labour  not, 
and  yet  they  are  fed.  Whereas  we,  God's  nobler 
creatures,  can  think  of  Him,  and  love  Him,  and* 
fulfil  His  purposes,  and  provide  for  the  morrow. 
We  can  both  toil  and  spin  ;  we  need  not  live  from 
hand  to  mouth ;  we  may  toil  in  blessed  trust  that 
He  who  made  us  capable  of  thought  and  toil  will 
bless  the  work  of  our  hands.  We  are  greater  than 
they  by  the  prerogative  of  toil  and  trust.  Every 
lily  of  the  field  is  joyous  in  its  beauty,  every  bird 
of  the  air  is  free  in  its  song ;  shame  on  me  if  I 
pore  and  sorrow  in  glo«my  care  !  To-day  it 
blooms,  to-morrow  it  will  be  dead  grass ;  and  this 
ephemeral  life  is  cared  for  and  beautified,  the- 
withering  of  to-morrow  does  not  sadden  the  bloom- 
ing of  tcMiay.  I,  who  am  to  live  for  ever  a  noble 
spiritual  life,  permit  care  to  poison  my  life  and 
demoralise  it 

Nature  itself  has  a  gospel  of  providence  for  us; 
it  can  tell  us  of  God's  loving  care  and  fatheihood. 
"  All  God's  works  praise  Hun."  It  is  the  book  of 
the  unlearned.  We  need  not  have  recourse  to 
learned  argument,  the  museums  of  the  curious, 
the  phenomena  of  distant  lands.  How  little  our 
Lord  makes  use  of  learned  authorities ;  the  spar- 
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row  in  our  eaves,  the  lily  at  our  feet,  we  have 
only  to  consider  them.  How  much  more  than 
their  Maker's  skill  they  demonstrate !  how  much 
moro  than  science  finds  in  them  !  We  may  hear 
praise  in  the  melody  of  birds,  reud  sermons  in  the 
l)eauty  of  flowers,  "  find  tongues  in  trees ; "  see 
the  benevolent  care  of  the  Creator  in  all  the  works 
of  His  hand  ;  not  in  the  revolutions  of  })lanets  or 
the  convulsions  of  Nature  only,  but  m  the  whirr 
of  a  sparrow,  the  tinting  of  a  lily.  Grod  takes 
care  of  them.  It  is  an  argument  from  the  less  to 
the  greater.  The  eye  of  the  Divine  Preacher, 
standing  in  the  sweet  spring-time  on  the  sloi>e  of 
the  enamelled  mount,  glanced  from  eartli  to 
heaven.  There  flew  the  carolling  birds,  active, 
cheerful,  happy,  without  care  or  fear,  without 
granary  or  hoarded  food,  yet  carolling  as  blithely 
as  if  the  wealth  of  the  world  were  theirs,  folding 
their  wings  when  the  night  shall  deepen,  and  trust- 
fully sleeping  Ijeneath  the  lustrous  stars.  "  Your 
Father  feedeth  them."  There  grow  the  lilies, 
unconscious,  without  human  minlstr}',  unfolding 
a  gorgeous  beauty.  God  clothes  them.  "  The 
eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee  ;  Tliou  givest  them 
their  meat  in  due  season."  **  Hcgiveth  the  InjavSt 
his  food,  and  the  ravens  when  they  cry."  "  He 
satisfieth  the  desires  of  every  living  thing." 

*'  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? "  Poten- 
tially better;  creatures  of  larger  capacity  and 
caimbility.  They,  without  reason,  live  by  mere  in- 
stinct; they,  without  faculty,  neither  sow  nor 
reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,  yet  they  are  fed  ; 
they  neither  toil  nor  spin,  they  are  capable  of 
neither  the  labours  of  tlie  husbandman  nor  the 
processes  of  the  artist,  yet  they  are  clothed.  Eco- 
fiomicallt/  better,  intended  for  nobler  use.  These 
are  creatures  for  man's  use  ;  man  is  a  crea- 
ture for  Gk)d'3  service.  The  beasts  are  given  to 
him  for  food  and  service,  the  flowers  for  the 
adornment  of  his  dwelling.  Will  the  C-reator 
care  for  the  one  and  neglect  the  other  1  Morally 
better.  They  are  "  brutes  that  perish,"  grass  that 
is  gathered  into  the  oven  ;  we  have  reason,  and 
will,  and  conscience,  and  soul ;  we  can  remember, 
imagine,  love,  live  for  ever;  "we  are  His  off- 
spring." He  has  taught  us  more  than  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  made  us  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
What  comparison  is  there  between  the  bird  that 
sings  and  the  man  that  listens?  between  the  lily 
that  unconsciously  blooms  and  the  man  that 
thrills  with  delight  at  its  beauty  ?  "  Shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you  ? "  Will  you  not  rest — as 
free  from  care  as  the  sleeping  bird,  the  closing 
flower —waking,  at  the  first  touch  of  light,  to 
bless  His  goodness  and  trust  His  care  ? 

3.  Another  argument  is  the  sheer  inutility  of 
^'nordinate  care.  "  Which  of  you,  by  taking 
thought,  can  add  tme  cubit  to  his  stature?"  The 
word  for  "stature"  also  means  "age."  "He  is 
of  age,  ask  him."  Tlie  meaning  is,  Which  of  you 
by  taking  thought   can   prolong  his  life?     To 


speak  of  adding  a  cubit — ^two  English  f eet—^  a 
man's  height  is  ludicrous.  EEad  this  been  the 
reference  the  addition  would  have  been  an  indi 
or  a  handbreadtL  Natural  rules  of  ifaetoric 
wotdd  have  demanded  this.  It  is  more  congroou 
to  si)eak  of  adding  a  span  to  life.  Sensible  men 
hardly  take  thought  about  their  stature ;  it 
does  not  greatly  affect  a  man's  happiness  whether 
he  be  tall  or  short ;  men  do  care  about  lengtba- 
ing  their  days.  The  argument,  thus  put,  is  per- 
tinent and  strong.  If  you  cannot  by  your  ore 
prolong  your  life,  how  vain  it  is  to  care ;  do  what 
you  vn\\  you  cannot  lengthen  it  Or  it  mj 
l)e  put  the  other  way  :  how  presumptuous  is 
such  care  !  it  assumes  a  certainty  of  life  ;  it  is  a 
boasting  of  to-morrow.  A  due  impression  of  the 
uncertainty  and  dei)endence  of  life  would  abate 
undue  anxiety  about  the  providence  of  it ;  kog 
before  the  anticii)ated  evil  comes  you  may  be  oat 
of  its  reach,  why  disquiet  yourself  in  vain!  Wha 
men  fight  against  the  impossible,  they  simplj 
wound  and  disable  themselves;  they  disorder 
their  own  vision  with  their  morbid  feelings,  and 
things  do  not  look  to  them  as  they  are.  ^Vhea 
fear  stands  on  the  watch-tower  there  is  only  i 
discjuieted  life  for  a  man ;  he  is  tormented  with 
shadows,  imaginations,  and  superstitions;  the 
fear  of  evil  is  often  far  worse  than  evil  itseli 

4.  Another  argument  which  our  Lord  urges  ia 
the  paganism  of  over-anxiety.  It  proceeds  upon 
a  heathenisli  conception  of  God,  and  prompt* 
heathenish  littleness  and  carnality  of  feelioj^ 
Instead  of  the  grand  conception  of  God  as  the 
universal  Father,  we  fall  into  an  unavowed  con- 
ception of  Him  as  having  the  limitations  or  the 
waywardness  of  heathen  deities.  We  live  and  irt 
on  infidel  principles,  losing  sight  of  God's  fatiiaif 
care ;  we  rely  u})on  our  own  poor  and  fitU 
striving,  and  sacrifice  our  peace  and  weU-beo^i 
we  fancy  that  we  could  govern  the  world  betts 
tlian  He,  like  him  who  thought  he  could  dxivedi 
chariot  of  the  sun  and  set  the  world  on  fire.  ^ 
would  be  a  strange  world  were  every  man  Wb  on 
providence. 

What  a  nobler,  more  restful  feeling,  tote 
assured  of  His  divine  jwwer  and  love — thai  * 
snare  can  entrap,  no  entanglements  crush,  no  eni 
harm  us  ;  "no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out* 
my  hand ! " 

It  is  a  Gentile  seeking,  it  is  not  Christian  tni< 
We  know  not  the  care  that  watches,  the  love  thit 
provides,  the  calm  confidence  of  His  heavenv 
fatherhood.  AMiat  is  it  but  a  Gentile  seeking* 
to  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh? — "Let  w** 
and  drink,  to  morrow  we  die " — to  peimit  » 
world  to  bound  our  consciousness  and  hopet  We 
do  not  "  commit  our  way  unto  the  Lord"  Wi 
are  men  of  "little  faitL" 

5.  And,  lastly,  our  Lord  urges  that  ovaraiwr 
is  a  gratuitous  anticipation  of  evil  "SnW^ 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."    We  aaed  i* 
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iw  to-morrow's  trooble  to  torment  us  to-day ; 
da;  lias  its  own  Bofficient  anxieties  and  bur- 
.  It  will  not  lighten  the  burdens  of  to- 
'ow  to  anticipate  them  to-daj,  while  certainly 
rrmnrn  those  we  to-daj  bear  ;  the  burdens  of 
day  are  anfficieot  for  the  day,  the  bias  and 
Jiation  to  worldliness  sufficiently  strong,  the 
ueting  forces  and  solicitudes  quite  enough. 
1  many  ways  such  forebodings  work  disas- 
dy;  they  make  piety  and  faith  more  difficult, 
disquaUfy  rest  and  joy,  we  coi^ure  up  a  pro- 
j  of  evil  to  disquiet  our  peace.  God's  promise 
«  to-day,  "Aa  thy  days  thy  strength  shall 
We  discount  to-morrow,  our  prayer  is,  "Give 
nad  for  to-morrow." 

ril  itself  is  often  far  less  than  the  anticipation 
;;  the  morbid  fear  that  forecasts  evU  also 
gerates  it;  the  clond  that  hangs  round  the 
otain  side  is  blacker  when  seen  from  below 
when  we  enter  it  above.  When  evils  come 
bring  their  unforeseen  alleviations ;  fear  is 
ya  more  than  endurance, 
the  evil  come  it  will  bring  its  own  bitterness, 
u^icipate  it  1  why  add  the  torment  of  imagi- 
n  to  that  of  endurance  1  why  surrender  tie 
I  serene  joy  of  to-day  for  the  possibilities  of 
morrow  t 
be  evil  may  never  come  at  all;  the  cloud  may 


roll  away  to  the  horizon;  why  torment  oneeelf 
about  what  qjiay  never  happen  1  No  ordlnatloii 
of  God's  love  la  greater  than  that  which  makes 
the  future  to  be  unknown  and  undiscovarable ; 
and  no  dictate  of  piety  is  more  obvious  than  that 
which  eiyoins  us  to  trust,  where  He  knows  and 
we  do  not. 

So  &r  from  a  disparagement  of  prudent  care,  it 
is  the  wisest  of  all  teachings.  Do  what  ordinary 
wisdom  suggests  to  prepare  for  the  morrow,  and 
then  trustfully  leave  it  in  the  heavenly  Father's 
hand.  This  lifts  life  to  a  high  level ;  it  hanoo- 
nisea  man's  care  and  God's  control ;  Providence 
becomes  a  piety,  wise  worldly  care  is  married  to 
restful  faitL 

The  practical  application  of  the  whole  is  to  put 
the  highest  things  first,  to  "seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  serve,  honour,  love 
God  supremely.  Let  right  doing  be  the  supreme 
determination  of  life,  and  whatever  is  needhil  for 
living  to  do  right  shall  be  added.  Hunger  may 
kill  a  man  just  as  disease  may;  that  may  be 
God's  appointed  method  of  his  death,  which  is 
determined  by  hi^er  and  broader  reasons  than 
mere  enjoyment;  neither  afiects  the  broad  dec- 
trine  of  providence,  or  the  general  truth  that  God 
does  for  us  whatever  is  best  "  Blessed  are  they 
who  trust" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

_,  ^    DISPUTED    POINT. 

^  ll  II  EN  Mr.  Graddon  £n)t  set  up 

v:<liiableaidfromakinanuin, 
.-t  kind-hearted,  thoughtless 
^■p«tldthrift,whoee  generosity 
li>  liimself  he  remembered 
when  John  Aveme's  reckless 
expenditure  had  so  inipo- 
verUlied  him  lliat  his  last  houie  were 
tortured  with  auxiety  for  the  future  of 
hie  soil.  Mr.  (irsddon  not  only  promised 
It.  I.".k  aiur  Ihf  boy.  but  he  fulfilled  that 
pledgii  uolily.  Ue  gathered  together  the 
wreck  of  Mr.  Aveme's  properly,  invested 
it  for  bis  eon  Munnaduke'a  benefit,  and 
ged  himself  with  the  boy's  education.  Ue  should 
be  contended,  miss  the  sroall  yearly  sum  this 
Id  cost  him  ;  and  if  Marmoduke's  few  hundreds 
»  mffered  to  accnmnlate,  tliey  would  enable  liim 
Ucr  one  of  the  professious. 
Or  if  Duke  should  betie  his  name,  and  prove 
tUe-minded,"  Mr.  Graddon  said  to  his  wife,  half 
]■*(,  half  in  earnest,  "  be  shall  come  into  the 
■MM  aa  jniuor  partner,  and  marry  Winnie." 


I. 


"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  atisin," 
MiB.  Graddon  replied,  with  a  paiued  look.  "  Winnie 
is  a  child,  and  you  must  not  forget  that  we  have  boys 
of  our  oun." 

"Yes;  but  it  will  be  years  before  they  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  me  ;  and  Duke  promiaes  to  have  a  good 
head  for  figures,  and  to  be  a  clever  drangbtsman." 

Mrs.  Gmddon  ahook  her  head  slightly,  and  said  no 

But  it  waa  boliday-time  now,  and  Ihike,  having 
exhausted  all  other  amusements,  had  obtained  per- 
mission from  big  guardian  to  use  the  pony  and  chaise 
in  which  Mrs.  Graddon  sometimes  drove  herself  and 
Winnie  along  the  lanes  in  the  summer. 

Winnie  had  ghkdly  accepted  his  oHsr  to  take  her 
with  bim,  and  Henrietta  (or  Hattie)  Collia,  muffled 
in  so  many  wraps  and  veils  and  niRS  that  Dnke 
compared  ber  to  a  mummy,  was  tucked  into  tbe  back 
sent  by  Mr.  Graddon,  who  had  found  her  in  the 
nursery  eating  tbe  bon-bona  in  the  purchase  of  which 
all  her  pocket-mouey  was  apont,  and  pouting  over 
the  lad's  peremptory  refnsal  to  be  hampered  with  r 
girl  who  was  always  sticky. 

The  youthful  driver  had  not  been  permitted  to 
alart  till  aundiy  injunctiona  to  be  careful,  &c,  had 
been  given  to  him ;  but  Duke  was  too  confident  of 
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Ills  own  skiU  to  pay  any  heed  to  them,  and  his  in- 
cessant jerks  at  the  reins,  and  fleckings  of  the  whip, 
made  the  ordinarily-quiet  pony  bo  fidgety  tliat  Hattie 
Hcreamcd  more  than  once,  and  Winnie  loHt  all 
plojiaure  in  the  drive,  and  heartily  wished  herself  at 
home  again. 

The  gate  over  which  Percy  Gray  was  leaning 
l»arred  the  lane,  and  he  had  moved  aside  to  unlatch 
it  hefore  the  loud  "  ili,  you  fellow  there !  let  us 
through,  will  you  ?  "  had  been  fully  uttered. 

IJut  Winnie  s  voice  arrested  him.  Her  fears  lent 
her  courage  to  opi>ose  any  extension  of  their  drive. 

*'  Am  1  to  open  it,  Miss  Winnie  ? "  asked  Percy, 
his  colour  rising. 

'*  Oh  no  !  no  ! "  she  cried,  as  she  recognised  him. 
"Turn  the  pony's  head,  please,  that  we  may  go 
home." 

But  Duke  jerked  the  pony  round  himself  in  a 
manner  that  made  tliat  much-exasperated  animal 
prance  and  jib,  while  Hattie  screamed  again  till  she 
choked  herself  with  a  lozenge,  and  Winnie  grew  pale 
with  terror. 

"  It 's  the  last  time  I  mIioII  trouble  myself  to  take  a 
couple  of  girls  out ! "  Duke  i»roclaimed,  when  Jerry 
had  been  reduced  to  passive  endurance  once  more. 
**  Catch  hold  of  the  reins.  Win,  I  'm  going  to  give 
that  chap  a  drubbing.  If  he  had  done  as  he  was  told 
we  should  have  been  through  tlie  gate  and  half  a  mile 
ahead  before  you  could  help  yourself,  and  we  should 
not  have  had  this  bother." 

In  spite  of  Winnie's  expostulations  he  jumped  out 
of  the  chaise,  and,  with  his  liaud  upraised  in  a  tlircat- 
cning  manner,  advanced  upon  Percy.  The  latter, 
although  about  his  own  age,  was  no  match  for  him  in 
size  or  strength  ;  besides,  Duke,  fresh  from  a  public 
school,  hml  come  off  victor  in  sundry  encounters, 
and  was  proud  of  his  skill,  and  confident  of  an  easy 
victory. 

For  a  moment  Percy  cowered  before  the  stronger 
lad,  feeling  that  he  must  take  his  punishment  pa- 
tiently ;  but  as  Duke  came  nearer  a  spirit  of  resist- 
unce  suddenly  spning  up  within  him,  and,  darting  for- 
ward, he  intercepted  the  attack,  planting  a  blow  in  the 
chest  of  his  would-be  assailant  that  made  him  stagger 
back. 

Before  the  astonished  Duke  could  recover  himself 
Winnie's  arms  were  around  liim,  but  whether  her 
threat  to  tell  papa  it  he  persisted  in  lighting  w*ould 
have  hod  any  cflect  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  Jerry, 
linding  himself  at  lil>erty,  set  off  down  the  hill. 
Alamicii  on  llattic's  account,  away  went  both  the 
cousins  in  pursuit,  and  Percy  turned  his  stents  home- 
ward. His  coura^'c  and  his  faith  in  liimself  were 
reviving.  The  encounter  had,  though  as  yet  he  knew 
it  not,  sown  the  seeds  <>f  a  rcs<ilve,  a  purpose,  that 
when  fully  wrought  out  must  make  or  mar  his  life. 

With  his  pulses  still  lK>ating  quickly  he  walke<l 
into  the  cottage.  Daniel  (iray,  hale  and  upright  dc- 
^|iitc  his  silver  hairs  and  advancing  years,  sat  in  his 
wicker  elbow-chair  hohide  the  fire,  his  surly-tenipcred 
•h»g  at  his  feet,  while  ^Irs.  Pamell  bustled  about  the 


table,  waiting  first  on  her  lodger,  then  on  henelf  ant! 
her  children,  and  good-naturedly  setting  aside  a 
wedge  of  the  bread  she  had  been  baking  for  Percy, 
w  ho  had  not  learned  to  accastom  himself  to  the  pork 
and  bjicon,  of  which  the  lean  was  always  the  mini- 
mum when  cooked  for  his  uncle. 

"  Now,  lad,"  said  the  old  man,  sharply,  as  toon  ai 
he  crossed  the  threshold,  "  eat  your  victaah,  go  aow 
to  the  cow-house,  make  all  right  th«n^  chop  Ha 
Pamell  wood  enough  for  the  morniiig^  gnMO  jnr 
boots,  and  then  to  bed.  It's  only  wastiqg  fin  ml 
candle  to  sit  up,  and  yon  most  be  at  your  voA  b 
good  time  in  the  morning." 

But  Percy  did  not  take  his  accnstomed  pliM ;  k 
even,  in  spite  of  his  hunger,  tuined  Us  ogffi  n^r 
from  the  savoury  new  bread  Mn.  Fwndl  pmhaite- 
wards  him,  and  manfully  foced  his  wide. 

"  There  s  no  work  for  me  to  go  to  in  tke  wtokf 
he  said ;  "  Mr.  Evans  has  discfaaiged  me.* 

Old  Daniel  turned  upon  him  shaip^.  *Ilw 
what ;  sacked  you  ?  Then  I  know  what  lor.  TmNv 
been  h)iteriug  of  errands  to  see  the  gentrj  dalia 
the  lake  in  the  park." 

"  No  ;  I  've  not  been  on  any  enands  to-dij.  R 
was  because  Tom  the  carter  told  the  master  I  w 
idle,  and  no  use  to  hiuL** 

"  Tom  Warner  said  that ! "  and  old  DaaiAllB 
gaze  travelled  slowly  from  the  boy  to  the  Iny  ni 
bock  again.  "  What  made  him  ?  eh  I  iHist  wk 
him?  You're  stupid  and  ha'nt  the  strength  of  a  nl 
but  I  ha*nt  seen  you  idle  yet  Why  did  he  odljii 
that  ? " 

Percy  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  ansnendli  *I 
offended  him  last  night  He  wanted  me  tscM|> 
bag  of  oats  to  his  cottage  for  him,  and  I  MM  I 
wouldn't. 

*'  Because  they  were  the  master's  ?  " 

Percy  assented,  and  old  Daniel  rablied 
together  with  relaxing  brown 

"  If  you  had  done  it,  my  lad,  if  yon  bad 
self  to  thie>ing,  I'd  have  made  ye  lepeai  iL  Iw 
drive  a  sharp  bargain  with  any  man,  tat  ft  M 
never  be  said  that  me  or  mine  took  what  wit 
their  own.  Sit  down,  and  eat  yonr  sapper.  VM^k 
angry  now  I  know  the  rights  of  it^  and  there ^bm* 
work  to  be  had  than  old  Evans*.  I  did  hotf  ib> 
they're  wanting  a  chap  at  the  Comi  fann.  MiQ'-ke 
ril  see  some  o'  their  people  in  the  market  to-moooVp 
and  I'll  speak  for  you.** 

To  his  intense  surprise  Percy  walked  up  to  lA 
and  timidlv  laid  a  hand  on  his  ohonlder. 

"  Uncle,  don't  send  me  to  faim-work  any  more!  I 
can't  do  it ;  I  hate  it.  I'd  rather,  yes,  Pd  rather  ran 
awttv  to  sea  !  " 

A  sudden  hush  fell  on  the  cottage.  The  childiff 
left  ofl'  eating  to  stare  at  the  hold  speaker,  Mn 
Parncll  set  down  the  cup  she  had  just  nuMd  to  brr 
lips,  and  Daniel  Gray  drew  himself  farther  awaytJut 
he  might  have  a  fuller  view  of  his  nephew's  agHstrf 
countenance. 

*•  What  d'ye  say?  not  send  ye  to  woric?  Vfc* 
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then  ?  Do  yc  want  to  Hit  in  the  sun  tw-iddling  your 
tlminliH  all  dav  ?  Your  father  worked  for  hia  livin;; 
like  an  liono^t  man." 

"  But  not  in  the  lields.  Oh,  uncle,  he  meant  to 
make  somethinp  belter  of  nie  than  a  carter  or  a 
ploughman  ;  he  did,  indeed  !  *^ 

"  If  it  'a  your  pride  tluit  *s  in  the  way,"  retorted  the 
old  man,  "  I'd  like  to  know  in  wliat  you're  better 
than  me.  I've  led  the  honfcs  at  plough  and  harrow 
when  I  were  scarcely  tall  enough  to  reacli  their 
headf,  an«l  what  am  I  the  worse  for  it  ?  " 

"  Aye,  master,"  interposed  Mrs.  Pamell ;  "  but  you 
wouldn  't  liken  a  poor  peakj"  lad  like  Percy  to  your- 
.*4elf.  Tliere  aint  many  men  could  compare  with 
vou." 

She  was  unceremoniously  told  to  hohl  her  tonj^e  ; 
but  the  Hattcry  had  softened  Daniel  (iray,  and  in 
^ntler  tones  he  inquired  what  his  nephew  wanted  to 
be  at. 

**  If  you  M  only  send  me  to  school,  sua  father  did, 
till  — ^  " 

But  an  angry  exclamation  drowned  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

"  School  I  Why,  I  Hcver  went  to  school  in  my  life ! 
and,  what 's  more,  I  d«n*t  hold  with  it  I  can  set  my 
name  to  a  receipt,  and  that's  enough  for  any  man.  If 
I  'vc  earned  my  own  living  and  a  little  more  without 
book  learning,  why  should  you  have  any?  I  can 
teach  you  all  you  want  to  know  out  o'  my  own  head. 
Cto  along  with  ye,  and  take  your  supper ;  I  earned 
that  for  ye  without  a  book  to  tell  me  how  to  do  it  The 
first  man  God  made  lived  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  so  must  y(»u,  lad,  if  you  don*t  want  to  fall  out 
witli  your  only  friend,  and  that  *8  me." 

Percy  sat  down,  and  tried  to  s^-allow  his  bread, 
but  ho  was  choking.  Must  he  be  content  to  walk  all 
his  life  long  in  the  steps  of  the  dogged  old  labourer, 
whose  ideas  wore  centred  in  his  pigs,  his  cows,  and 
hi**  poultry  ? 

Old  Daniel  watched  liim  silently,  but  with 
gloomy  l(M)kM.  He,  too,  had  a  disappointment  to 
endure,  and  it  irritated  him.  His  heart  had  warmed 
towards  the  bov  when  he  saw  him  suddenly  bereaved 
of  both  parents,  and  he  had  brought  him  to  his  own 
home,  fully  exixjcting  that  Percy's  gratitude  would 
make  him  eager  to  enter  into  hifs  plans,  and  form 
himself  on  his  uncle's  model. 

l*resently  Percy  got  ui>,  and  in  the  customary 
hopeles.**,  indilFerent  way,  went  about  the  tasks  al- 
loted  to  him,  and  then,  slipping  otf  his  lieavy  boots, 
.siiid  his  giK)d-night. 

*' Shall  yc  Ik;  here  in  the  morning?"  asked  old 
Daniel,  jccrinjjrly.  **  Best  h»ck  the  cu]>lHmrd  to-night, 
mistress,  (»r  my  gentleman  will  be  helping  himself 
when  he  ;:c(s  up  at  daybreak  to  begin  his  runaway 
journey.  He  "s  going  to  sea,  ye  know.  He  looks  as 
if  he  were  rut  out  for  sailoring,  ilon't  he  ?  " 

Percy  crept  .iway  without  answering,  and  feigned 
to  be  aslcrp  when  tlie  olil  man  came  ni>-stairs  soon 
after.     But  he  was  ron^^cd  with  a  rough  shake. 

I   dont   know,   lad,*'   said   Daniel,  doliberatelv, 
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as  he  stood  over  him — "  I  don*t  know  whether  10 
give  ye  your  own  way  or  a  thrashing  ;  bat  I  *¥€  1 
mind  to  see  how  far  your  wliim  11  cany  ye,  »  to 
school  you  shall  go.  It  mought  be  as  well  that  ooe 
or  t'  other  of  us  should  know  how  to  read  ami  write 
a  letter,  and  if  you  could  do  it  yon  'd  be  able  to  tab 
care  tluit  I  wasn't  cheated." 

Percy  was  too  thankful  for  this  perminion  to  eiTil 
at  the  motives  that  dictated  it»  though  hu  ddigkC 
abated  considerably  when  he  found  that  it  wu  ai|f 
the  evening  school  he  was  to  attend,  his  uncle  d^ 
claring  that  as  he  had  just  rented  another  piece  if 
land  he  could  find  him  plenty  to  do  during  the  diy. 

Enford  Green  was  nearly  two  miles  fron  tk 
parochial  school,  and  Daniel  gave  his  nephev  a 
inquiring  look  as  he  reminded  him  of  this.  Woali 
ho  have  i)crseverauce  enough  to  tramp  the  dirtun 
in  all  weathers  ? 

If  he  let  this  chance  slip  he  might  never  kin 
another ;  and,  conquering  his  fears,  he  cried,  R» 
lutely,  "  I  '11  do  it,  uncle !  **  And,  to  the  astoni 
ment  and  annoyance  of  the  old  man,  he  kqiCUi 
word. 

The  school  fee  was  never  taken  out  of  old  Stoieh 
pocket  without  a  sigh  and  on  exclamation  of  nrpriv 
at  his  o>\'n  weakness  in  parting  with  it,  and  !■ 
WTath  rose  higher  than  ever  when  Percy  \-eiitiiredli 
ask  for  the  few  clemeutar}'  works  he  woald  have  ii 
study. 

**Give  an  inch,  and  some  folks  is  sure  to  takes 
elL  I  ha*  let  you  go  to  school,  and  now  I  miiB  s4 
you  up  witli  a  libery  (library')  I  When  yon  'd  j* 
tiiat,  you  want  a  palace  built  to  put  it  in.  No,  do; 
I  ha'  done  too  much,  and  I  'U  do  no  more.  Tial 
in  nature  that  I  should  let  all  my  earnings  be  vaitrf 
for  tlie  fads  of  a  headstrong  boy  !  If  yon  mnn  km 
books,  borrow  of  them  tlut  *s  more  money  than  viL 

Percy  looked  downcast,  but  he  knew  it  vas 
less  expostulating,  and  he  went  on  for  another  vA 
learning  his  lessons  whenever  a  good-natured 
fellow  would  lend  him  a  book,  and  at  other  w* 
submitting  to  be  considered  an  indolent  pnpiL 

At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  hoveva,  lU 
Daniel  Hung  down  before  him  a  very  ancient-loflklf 
volume,  saying,  "There,  if  you  mun  have  boik* 
here 's  one  for  ye.  It  cost  a  shilling,  and  that'ia* 
than  I  ever  thought  to  spend  on  a  thing  that'f  i* 
go(Hl  to  me." 

"  Well,  where 's  your  manners  ?  "  he  queried,  f** 
Percy  turned  the  pages  over  and  over  with  petpfc* 
looks.     "  Aren't  ye  going  to  say  thank  ye  for  it? 

"  Oh  yes,  I  'm  very  much  obliged,  but— W  ■■ 
Latin,  and  I  haven't  learned  any." 

"  Latting !  What 's  that  ?  Yon  don't  mean  to*f 
they  've  been  cheating  me  ?  I  askcii  the  man  it* 
second-hand  shop  for  school  books,  and  he  show* 
a  dozen,  all  the  same  price,  and  this  was  the  lijj^ 
and  l)i>t.    Wliat's  Latting?    Nothing i»'roii|&i'i'- 

Percy  explained  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  aad** 
a  great  deal  of  self -communing  Daniel  deddrf  ■■ 
the  way  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  hoigun  vow  " 
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phew  to  go  with  him  to  the  shop,  and 
DelectoB  for  the  hook  he  really  wanted, 
the  months  went  on,  and  summer  came 
Percy  Gray  had  undergone  a  change  hoth 
nd  hodily.  The  regular  living — of  which 
)atmeal  formed  such  large  components — 
«r  pure  air  he  hrcathed,  gave  him  strength 
hours  exacted  from  him ;  and  however 
uncongenial  they  might  prove,  there  was 
$  evening  to  look  forward  to.  For  some 
hoolmaster  had  taken  but  little  notice  of 
i  in  the  uncouth  round  frock  and  battered 
it  when  he  found  that  Percy  was  inteUi- 
ur  greater  degree  than  his  companions,  he 
1  with  more  consideration,  and  gave  him  a 
ance  in  his  studies. 

;ain,  not  all  the  troubles  of  the  week  could 
>y'8  enjoyment  of  the  day  of  rest  He  could 
ime  his  walk  to  church  so  as  to  catch  a  sight 
Graddon  walking  there  between  her  father 
r,  and  by  taking  a  circuitous  route  he  could 
vraddon^s  house,  and,  through  a  crack  in 
pales,  watch  the  younger  children  as  they 
ound  their  parents.  It  was  Percy's  only 
a  more  intellectual  life  than  the  one  he 
g,  and  he  never  tired  of  gazing  at  the 
atle  mother  and  the  bright  little  daughter 
about  her  so  caressingly, 
uiing  these  stolen  peeps  that  Percy  Gray's 
urpose  took  stronger  root  As  yet  it  was 
n,  but  it  would  not  be  one  always. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ANOTHER  STEP  TAKEN. 

check  to  the  lad  s  content  came  when  the 
hool  was  closed,  and  he  proudly  displayed 
ume  given  to  him  for  regular  attendance. 
1  was  too  staunch  to  Ids  own  opinions  to 

he  was  gratified  at  his  nephew's  good  for- 
though  he  condescended  to  observe  that  it 
ut  a  book  as  ever  he'd  seen  in  a  shop  Avin- 
ded  an  expression  of  thankfulness  that  the 

closed. 

t's  done  with  now,  and  there'll  be  no  more 
ood  shoe-leather.** 

it  uncle  !"  cried  Percy,  anxiously.  "Mr. 
the  master — he 's  very  kind,  you  know — 
on  says  it's  a  pity  I  should  lose  what  I've 

he  don't  mind  helping  me  for  an  hour  twice 
111  go  down  to  his  house.  He  don't  want 
for  it,  and  so  you'll  let  me,  won't  you  ?" 
'aniel  made  no  direct  answer,  but,  fumbling 
let,  produced  a  piece  of  newspaper,  and,  un- 
asked his  nephew  if  he  could  get  through 
words  and  all,  and  no  shirking. 
•  display  his  accomplishment  Percy  laughed, 
iload  a  long  paragraph,  stopping  now  and 
sdience  to  his  distrustful  hearer,  who  made 
out  where  he  was,  and  spell  over  some  of 
DaUes  he  pronounced  so  glibly. 


*'  Now,  on  your  word  and  honour,  have  you  said  it 
off  just  as  it  was  printed  ? "  he  was  asked ;  "  or  is 
this  a  bit  you  have  learned  by  heart  ? " 

When  assured  that  no  deception  had  been  practised 
upon  him,  his  uncle  sent  Percy  to  a  neighbour's  to 
borrow  a  pen  and  ink,  and  then,  standing  over  him 
the  while,  in  his  jealous  dread  that  his  ignorance 
might  be  played  upon,  he  desired  the  boy  to  write 
down  his  (the  old  man's)  name. 

When  this  was  done,  Percy  was  rewarded  with  a 
nod  of  approval 

"  Yes,  tliat  's  right  enouglu  There 's  the  D  for 
Dan'l,  and  the  G  for  Gray.  I  should  like  'em  better, 
though,  if  you  made  'em  bolder — ^more  like  my  own. 
But  they'll  do.  I'm  satisfied,  and  so  mun  you  be. 
As  for  any  more  school  going,  if  you  can  read  the 
news  and  write  your  name  you  can't  want  more." 

"Then  you'll  not  let  me  accept  Mr.  Simpson's 
offer,  uncle  ?  " 

The  answer  was  a  very  decided  negative  ;  and  for 
a  little  while  Percy  moped  about  and  lost  heart,  but 
Daniel  Gray  was  quicker  to  detect  this  than  he  used 
to  be,  and  irritably  demanded  the  cause. 

"  Ha'nt  you  cost  me  enough  ?  What  do  ye  want  to 
be  at  now  ?  " 

"  If  I  told  you,  unde,  I'm  afraid  you'd  be  angrj'.** 

"  May-be,  but  out  with  it,"  said  Daniel,  tersely. 

Percy  cleared  his  throat,  and  desperately  broke  the 
ice. 

"  Father  always  said  he  'd  apprentice  me.  I  would 
dearly  like  to  be  a  carpenter  if  Mr.  Graddon  would 
take  me  into  his  shop." 

The  old  man's  brows  lowered. 

"  You  would,  would  ye  I  Then  you  'd  better 
go  and  ask  him,  and  bid  him  tell  ye  where  the 
money  's  to  come  from  for  tools — saws,  and  planes, 
and  hammers,  and  chisels — you  could  manage  per- 
haps with  ten  or  twelve  pounds'  worth." 

Percy  was  silenced  for  a  while,  but  just  as  old 
Daniel  was  exulting  in  having  knocked  this  extra- 
vagant notion  on  the  head,  the  lad  exclaimed,  "  Go 
and  ask  Mr.  Graddon  !  I  will,  yes  I  will !  and  111 
offer  to  work  for  him  for  nothing  until  I'm  out  of  his 
debt  Mrs.  Pamell  says  he's  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  he  might  listen  to  me." 

"  You  '11  do  no  such  thing,"  he  was  sharply  told. 
"  Master  Graddon  'd  laugh  at  you,  and  I  should  be 
the  scoff  of  his  workmen  ;  they  'd  set  it  all  over  the 
town  that  Danl  Gray  can't  afford  to  buy  a  few 
tools  to  start  his  boy  in  his  'prenticesliip.  If  Mr. 
Graddon  do  agree  to  have  you  I  suppose  I  mun  do 
the  rest" 

"  And  you  will  ask  him,  uncle  ?  You  '11  go  and 
see  him  ?" 

The  proposition  was  angrily  scouted.  Little  by 
little  the  old  man  had  relinquished  all  his  own 
wislies,  but  it  was  never  without  reluctance  ;  and 
though  he  had  consented  to  open  his  purse,  the 
promise  cost  him  such  a  struggle  that  for  days  he 
was  so  ill-humoured  that  even  Mrs.  Pamell  was 
afraid  to  speak  to  him,  while  Percy  was  kept  in 
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con  tinned  dread  lest  the  jiroinise  ^llouId  Ik»  r?- 
tnu'ted. 

The  widow  saw  tiii^,  and  ;:avr  him  a  i»i«?r(;  <if 
advice.  '*  If  you  arc  ;:oiii;z  to  a^k  Mr.  (Jradd«»n  to 
t;ike  you  a;*  'prentici',  ju-^t  y«»u  ;,'<»  and  havo  don<-  with 
it.  Dan'l  will  l.»e  easier  in  hi>  niiu'l  \\h»-n  in-  kn(»w> 
it's  past  alterinir." 

Awav  Went  I\t«-v  inMii«'«li;iti']v.  Hi-  liii-l-'  w;!- 
too  bib^v  to  niis<  iiim  tnr  the  m  x:  \nt\:r  or  two,  an«i 
if  the  deed  wa**  dmie  at  all  ii  rini>t  l»i.'  i\<>ur  v.  liiU'  hi« 
own  couni«;e  wa>  srrt-wrd  in  ihr  >ti<kin;:  pl.uc.  Tlic 
workmen  would  ha\f  ••".)'•  to  tin  ir  <liTiiur»«  h\  tlu- 
time  he  reacheil  tlu*  huilii«i'-»  van!,  arnl  h»'  would  noi 
therefore  Ik>  ex|nisc(l  to  liii-ir  cn;i<'Us  liniiv- aiiil  re- 
markf;.  He  knew  the  wav  to  \i.'  (^\\\^'^^,  :\iu\  it  \iv 
could  intercept  Mr.  (Jradtloii  thm*,  hi^  riT.iml «  oulil  In- 
achieve<l  with  hut  little  tniuliii*. 

But  his  timid  tap  at  the  «»nico  ^\^u^T  v.n^  a:i*-w«rrc«l 
by  Duke  Averne,  who  had  hn-Ti  hurt  in  a  ni-kct 
match  at  school,  and  sent  homo  to  !»♦.•  inirsod. 

When  Percy  had  told  his  errand,  antl  \\a>  heard 
with  a  burst  ol  nmckin;^  laii;^'lii«  y.  hi^  murtiiiration 
became  intolerable. 

**  Let 's  see,  said    L>uke,  hilliii;:  a^Min-i  tiic  door- 


l>ost.  and  sur\*eyinjr  him  with  all  the  conse*|ueniyo;u 
;  saucv  sehocd-lKiV,  "  vou're  the  lout  who  wasnide  to 
uw  in  the  hine  one  dav  ;  vou  wouldn't  -Juit  hw. 
\\e  take  nom-  hut  resjMT table  lads  in  our  firm,  Mr. 
(rnidd(»irs  out,  and  you  can  ;;f»  home  again,  liobruut." 

*■  Who  i>i    it.    I)uki^':''  asked    a    prl's   voii-c.  atl 
I  Winnie  pcc|MMl  ovr-r  his  shim  Id  er.      "  Whv  dni  vou 
say  \tH\K\  [fill  hcii' •.'  hi's  in  ]ii-<  own  lit:le  nMuii." 

"Never  rnind.  he  wnn't  tliank  us  !<•  disiurh  liiiri: 
he'll  not  care  to  come  auil  sfn-ak  !t»  ^^l'■!t  aUivq> 
tlii>.  l.)o  vinj  hear,  hcdmails  ?  vi.u'vi-  had  vocr 
aii»-wer  ;  1h»  off  with  vou  I  " 

*"  I>ut  it  's  IV rev  (lirav  !  "  criwl  Wirrde.  as  the  fate 

of  the  exasiKTale*!.  humiliated  lad,  wa<  tarne»l  tnw.inU 

I 

her.  and  she  saw  s^omethin^  in  his  eyes  that  c^iUI 
her  ipiick  synijtathies.  *' Oh.  dcm't  let  him  j!0  till 
]Mipa  s  seen  him  I  " 

Hut  IVrcv  did  not  stav  to  hear  the  etti-ct  o( 
Winnie's  remonstrance:  choking  with  sliaiae.  lon^^nDj,' 
i  to  retjiliate  but  conscitms  of  his  inability  to  do**, 
hi!  was  rushing  away,  when  some  one  to<»k  lioM  « 
lii'=«  shoulder,  and  in  spite  of  his  passit»nate  .^tniggK 
torciblv  detained  him. 

« 

(To  U  lontinutd.) 
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BY    THE    KEV.     KOUEKT     MA(;i  II:K,     D.I).,     KKCTOIi     (W    ST.     OLAVE's,     .SOrTHWAHK. 

PSALMS   &F    SORROW   AND    CONTRITION. 


**0  that  thus  our  eyes  were  rostintr 
Evermore  on  Christ  our  Kin^;  : 
I'ntil  conseience  Iom'  its  burden. 
Life  its  loati,  and  death  its  stinp  1 " 

fELIGION  inav  lr»o  dcfine<l  a»  "the 
relationsbij)  subsisting  between  God 
and  man,  and  the  intercourse  esta- 
blished on  such  relationship.''  We 
propose  tu  review  this  intercourse 
with  God  in  the  light  of  our  bcdief  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  Man  is  a  sinner  ;  he  con- 
tinually sins.  He  must  l>e  forgiven,  or  else 
there  is  for  him  no  salvation.  There  are  three 
essential  elements  include^l  in  the  subject  of  par- 
don of  sin.  (1)  The  sin  miu*t  be  felt  and  sor- 
rowed over;  (2)  The  sin  thus  felt  must  be  con- 
fessed ;  and  (3)  the  sin  thus  felt  and  confessed 
must  be  departed  from.  Either  God  mu.st  take 
His  course  and  deal  uthcr^vise  witli  evil  than  with 
good,  or  else  man  must  avail  himself  of  the  means 
suggested  and  provided  for  the  return  of  the  soul 
to  God.  And  as  sin  is  a  thing  to  repent  of,  to 
confess,  and  to  forsake,  so,  first  of  all,  there  must 
be  sorrow  and  contrition  ;  and  thence  through 
the  onward  and  upward  stages  of  the  prodigal's 
return  to  his  father's  home. 

And  this  is  set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  all  in  the 


pM)ok  of  Psalms.     Here,  indeed,  are  dee[)  seaitb- 

iugs  of  heart ;  and  into  those  experiences,  dow 

into  "  the  depths,"  we  would  conduct  our  readeis 

to-day,  and  then  "  out  of  the  depths  "  wiD  thfiv 

"  cry  unto  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  cxxx.  1).     The  PBalma 

i  are  not  all  songs,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that 

word.      There  are  penitential  psalms,  iwalms  d 

sorrow  and  contrition,  psalm;*  of  confession  of  siQ 

to  God,  when  the  soul  is  brought  low,  "  in  the 

dust,"    **  cast   down,"    and    sore    "  discomfited. 

iVnd  it  is  well  it  should  l>e  so  ;  if  only  to  prepare 

us  for  the  haq»s  and  trumi)et«  and  songs  of  the 

redeemeil  in  heaven,  we  do  well  to  practise  the 

deeper  notes   of  himian  sorrow  and  repentance. 

And  the  Psalmist's  oa^ti  table  of  contents  include* 

both.     "  I  will  sing  of  mercv  and  jadgmeni :  ^^ 

Thee,  O   Li>rd,  will  I  sing "   (Ps.  cL  1).    Thcie 

are  twenty,  at  least,  of  the  psahns  which  vete 

evidently  written  under  deep  heaviness  of  ^ 

and  under  the  heart-searching  discipline  of  Gw* 

dealings  with  the  Psalmist.     To  some  of  the«e 

wo  propose  to  call  attention  in  this  paper.    Tl* 

reference  is,  not  to  sorrow  arising  fn)m  tempoKJ 

causes,  for  loss  of  money,  or  of  family,  or « 

friends ;  yet,  for  even  these  troubles  there  is  many 

a  balm  of  comfort  in  the  j>salms ;  but  now  it  ^ 

sorrow  for  sin,  the  uj)heaving  of  the  awakened 

conscience,  the  agony  of  the  convicted  aouL 
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TariouB  states  of  mind,  as  expressed  in 
:  of  Psalms,  may  be  classified  under  the 
{headings  : — 

Urns  of  the  Captive  Soul. — ^Here  the  sor- 
ail  of  the  captivity-song  of  Judah  presents 
our  notice  ;  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
sat  down;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remem- 
ion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the 
n  the  midst  thereof  "  (Ps.  czxxviL).  This 
3ubt,  the  cry  of  a  captive  nation,  in  a 
ballad  commemorative  of  that  great 
calamity  which  befel  the  Lord's  peopl& 
eans  much  more  than  that  Under  the 
1  actual  experience  of  the  kingdom  of 
he  psalm  represents  our  own  individual 
selifes  taken  captive  by  sin  and  Satan,  far 
me,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  the 
and  far  from  God.  The  people  of 
lad  sinned  against  God,  and  God  was 
nd  He  brought  them  down  into  that 
row,  and  they  felt  it,  keenly  and  sen- 
;hey  felt  their  position;  their  harps  are 
;,  and  their  hearts  too ;  and  the  enemy 
them  in  their  woe.     Thus  it  is  that  sin 

captive,  and  mocks  us,  "  And  they  that 
us  required  of  us  mirth.''  And  what  so 
as  sin  ?  It  is  a  desolation,  wringing  the 
ivery  drop  of  true  peace,  and  leaving  it 

of  all  joy  and  gladness.  Sin  is  our 
,  more  mighty  than  we  are  (in  our  own 

strength),  it  lays  us  low;  and  then, 
and  defiant,  it  tramples  us  in  the  dust, 
bitter  mockery  bids  us  sing  the  Lord's 
so  strange  a  land  !  And,  consistently 
is  captivity  of  the  soul,  there  is  the 
of  restraint  under  the  heavy  bondage, 
shut  up,  and  I  cannot  come  forth  "  (Pa 
8).  Hence  the  prayer  of  another  psalm, 
my  soul  out  of  prison"  (Pa  cxlii.  7.) 
\  prayer  is  according  to  the  promise,  "  He 

out  those  which  are  bound  with  chains  " 
iiL  6) ;  "  and  brake  their  bands  in  sun- 
a  evil  14).  Such,  again,  was  the  feeling 
int,  as  expressed  in  another  psalm,  **Be- 

the  voice  of  the  enemy,  because  of  the 
>n  of  the  wicked,  my  heart  is  sore  pained 
ne,  and  the  terrors  of  death  are  fallen 
3.  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come 
1,  and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me  "  (Pa 
).  And  under  such  feeling  of  oppression 
traint,  how  welcome  would  escape  and 
ice  be  !      And    so  the   psalm  proceeds, 

said,  oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove, 
would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest !  "  (v.  6.) 
!"  but  where  are  the  wings  to  come  from, 
3  soul  is  in  captivity,  fast  bound  in  misery 
Let  the  Psalmist  give  the  answer,  ''The 
eeth  the  prisoners  "  (Pa  cxlvL  7). 
wdfM  descriptive  of  the  Sinner  in  his  Sin, 
re  many,  and  remarkably  diversified  in 
des  of  expression,  illustrating  by  a  variety 


of  figures  and  metaphors  the  inveterate  nature, 
the  demonstrative  character,  and  the  natural  and 
necessary  results  of  sin  in  the  heart  of  man.  Thus 
our  state  in  sin  is  described  as  a  state  of  disease. 
''  There  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh ;  neither  is 
there  any  rest  in  my  bones  because  of  my  sin." 
(Pa  xxxviiL  3) ;  and  not  only  sin-sick  and  rest- 
less, but  worse,  ''  My  wounds  stink,  and  are  cor- 
rupt because  of  my  foolishness ;  my  loins  are  filled 
with  a  loathsome  disease  "  (w.  5 — 7).  Our  state 
in  sin  is  further  described  as  that  of  a  drowning 
man — "  Save  me,  O  God;  for  the  waters  are  come 
in  unto  my  sotd  "  (Pa  Ixix.  1) ;  ''  and  mine  iniqui- 
ties are  gone  over  my  head  "  (Ps.xxxviii  4) ;  as  a 
weary  burdened  man,  ''  As  an  heavy  burden  they 
are  too  heavy  forme"  (i6id)  Also  he  speaks  as  a 
man  hunted  and  snared  by  the  enemy ;  thus  the 
Psalmist  complains  of  those  that  "  seek  after  my 
life,"  of  those  that  ''  seek  my  hurt,"  and  of  those 
that  have  '*  laid  snares  for  me ; "  and  the  joy  of 
the  delivered  soul  is  described  as  that  of  ''  a  Jbird 
escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler"  (Pa. 
cxxiv.  7).  Yea,  more  bitter  than  even  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  is  the  flight  of  the  sinner  from  his 
own  conscience — "  There  were  they  in  great  fear, 
where  no  fear  was  "  (Pa  liiL  5).  And  yet  again, 
the  sinner's  condition  is  represented  as  one  of 
constant  reproach,  of  conscious  blame  and  con- 
demnation, as  of  a  broken-hearted  man — "  Re- 
proach hath  broken  my  heart,  and  I  am  full  of 
heaviness  "  (Pa  Ixix.  20) ;  and  the  hard  and  scanty 
fare  of  the  sinner's  soul,  the  bread  of  affliction  and 
the  water  of  affliction,  is  expressed  elsewhere — "  I 
have  eaten  ashes  like  bread,  and  mingled  my  drink 
with  weeping  (Pa  cii.  9). 

IIL  Psalms  of  the  Convicted  Soul, — To  be 
"convicted"  means  to  be  brought  in  guilty. 
After  every  effort  to  resist  the  evidence  adduced, 
the  verdict  of  "  Guilty  "  is  returned.  When  the 
soul  feels  thus  convicted,  and  all  further  efforts  at 
self-defence  and  self-justification  cease,  then  is  it 
on  the  highway  to  true  contrition,  and  thence  to 
pardon  and  forgivenesa  Now,  the  psalm  of  all 
psalms  that  expresses  this  state  of  mind  is  the 
51st,  that  memorable  utterance,  to  understand  the 
full  intensity  of  which  we  must  remember  the 
character  and  enormity  of  the  sin  deplored  and 
wept  over  by  the  repentant  souL  Yet,  let  us  not 
suppose  that  because  we  have  not  sinned  after 
that  deep  measure  of  sin,  that  this  psalm  is  there- 
fore unsuited  to  our  case.  Whatever  be  the 
measure  of  our  sin,  this  51st  Psalm  gives  expres- 
sion to  our  real  state  before  God.  We  have  no 
space  to  speak  of  it  now  in  detail ;  but  if  each 
would  make  it  his  own  prayer,  as  David  did,  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  service  in  God's  sight 
And  to  assist  ourselves  in  this,  let  us  suppose  all 
our  guilt  to  be  fully  known,  as  naked  and  open  to 
others  as  it  is  to  G<xi,  and  then  judge  as  to  what 
would  be  the  state  of  our  mind — ^what  real  shame 
and  sorrow,  and  thus  what  real  prayer !    Under 
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the  sense  of  this  mighty  want,  and  in  the  terrible 
consciousness  of  this  unspeakable  sin,  David  has 
supplied  a  })salin  of  the  convicted  soul  that  covers 
all  degrees  of  offence,  and  expresses  every  phase 
of  sorrow  and  contritioa  In  tliat  psalm  "  the 
floods  have  risen  "  to  the  highest,  so  as  to  include 
all  possible  sin  beneath  the  level  of  its  full  tide, 
and  leave  no  place  unfilled  by  the  force  of  its 
overwhelming  waters.  And  under  the  hard  but 
wholesome  discipline,  and  out  of  the  rending 
tribulation,  the  contrite  heart  comes  forth  broken 
and  bruised,  the  noblest  sacrifice  that  man  can 
yield  to  God,  or  that  God  can  accept  at  the  hands 
of  man — "The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit:  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God, 
Thou  wilt  not  despise  "  (v.  17).  And  this  leads  to 
our  next  division. 

IV. — Psalms  of  the  Contrite  Heart, — Convic- 
tion of  sin  leads  to  contrition  of  heart.  Oft  and 
oft  did  the  Psalmist's  har^)  attune  itself  to  the 
deep- toned  notes  of  true  contrition — "I  am 
weary  with  my  groaning  ;  all  the  night  make  I 
my  bed  to  swim  ;  I  water  my  couch  with  my 
tears ''  (Ps.  vi.  G).  Thus,  the  stony  rock  was 
smitten,  and  the  waters  gushed  out.  The  contrite 
heart  is  the  fountain  opened  /«  sin  ;  the  smitten 
Saviour  is  the  ft)untain  opened  for  sin ;  and  when 
the  tears  from  the  broken  heart  meet  and  blend 
with  the  blood  from  the  Cnicified,  they  form  one 
blessed  heiiling  stream — of  human  sorrow  and  of 
Divine  comjmssion.  The  contrite  heart  is  the 
hard  heart  melted,  the  stony  heart  broken  ;  it  Is 
the  heart  oi>ened,  the  lips  ojiened,  and  nothing 
but  God  can  satisfy.  Hence  the  agony  and 
struggle  described  by  the  Psalmist  —  "I  was 
dumb  with  silence,  I  held  my  peace,  even  from 
good  ;  antl  my  sorrow  was  stirred.  ^ly  heart  was 
hot  within  me,  while  I  was  musing  the  fire 
burned:  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue"' (Ps.  xxxix. 
2 — 4).  And  again,  **  When  I  kept  silence,  my 
bones  waxed  old  through  my  n)aring  all  the  day 
long.  For  day  and  night  Thy  hand  was  heavy 
u|K)n  me  :  my  moisture  [tears]  is  turned  into  the 
drought  of  summer.  I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto 
Thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid.  I  said, 
I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  Thou  forgavcst  the  iniquity  of  my  sin  "  (Ps. 
xxxii.  3 — 5).  There  is  no  tnie  contrition  without 
confession  to  Grod.  This  is  the  oi)ening  of  the 
Ii])s  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  pent-up  secrets  of 
sin  are  disclosed  tt>  the  knowledge  of  Crod  ;  and 
with  all  the  shame  and  sorrow  and  remorse,  as 
though  they  ha^l  been  disclosed  to,  or  discovered 
by,  our  fellow-man,  causing  sHs]»ici<^n,  alienation, 
scorn,  contempt,  blame,  and  condemnation,  on  tlie 
part  uf  those  on  whose  luve  and  friendship  we  had 
most  de|K}nded  —  "My  lovers  and  my  friends 
stand  aloof  fnmi  my  sore;  and  my  kinsmen  stand 
afar  off"  (Ps.  xxxviiL  11). 


V.  PsalfM  of  th4  Felloimhip  of  Chuft  %ff- 
ttv/8. — This,  after  all,  is  the  truest  way  to  learn 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin ;  to  know  wlitt 
Christ  thought  of  it,  and  what  He  suffered  for  it 
This  is  to  r^  the  story  of  the  agony  in  tlie  ^ 
den  in  a  new  light,  that  is,  in  a  penonal  fi^: 
that  it  was  our  sin  that  caused  His  sofiering  wi 
jiain.  Thus,  the  more  we  are  drawn  intotk 
fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  the  better  we  U 
be  able  to  understand  how  great  our  guilt  k 
been,  that  they  had  caused  such  woe  to  fall  on  ■ 
innocent  persoa  If,  then,  we  want  to  realitt  ov 
there  is  nothing  like  feeling  a  twinge  i 
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Clirist's  agony,  or  somewhat  of  the  preseoretf 
His  tribulation,  or  a  drop  of  His  sweat  of  bkoi 
bedewing  our  souL     Now,  these  arc  the  fee&qp 
that  are   stirred  up  in  our  hearts  by  sow  i 
the    psalms.      For    example,    Ptolm    xxlL  {»• 
phetically  expresses  only  the  sufferings  of  C\iH 
and  yet  David  speaks  of  these  as  thon^  % 
were   his   own.      Thus,   "  My    God,    my  Go^ 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  met'*  (v.   1).    Wk 
deeper  significance  as  to  the  hatefulness  of  ■ 
in    God's    sight    could    have    been    exprtt«l 
than  when  these  words,  all-desolate,  rolled  bm 
the  lips  of  the  Crucified  ?     And  yet  that  cit  rf 
agony  had,  hundreds  of  yeare  before,  been  imD| 
out  of  the  heart  and  conscience  of  David.   TUi 
was,  in  his  experience,  the  fellowship  of  OM^ 
sufferings.     They  were  David's  words,  and  thif 
were  Christ's  words  too  ;  there  must  have  beei 
in  some  measure  or  proportion,  a  sympathrrf 
suffering.     So  also  in  l^salm  Ixix. — "KepwiA 
hath  broken  my  heart ;  and  I  am  full  of  hfrif 
ness :  and  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pitj,  M 
there  was  none.     They  gave  me  also  gall  forij 
meat ;  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegir  ■ 
drink"  (w.  20,  21).    Now,  we  know  of  T^Twn* 
this  was  said;  and  yet  it  was  said  by  Da^idfc^ 
and  for  liimself ;  in  some  dire  distress,  no  d(A 
or  under  some  deep  anguish  and  bittemea* 
!  soul,  he  thus  ex^^ressed  the  sorrow  of  Lis  W 
and   thus   in   metaphor  gave  utterance  to  ^ 
reality  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings.     This » ^ 
way  to  regard  sin  and  to  deal  wilh  it — ^to  fc^'j 
as  the  Saviour  felt  it,  and  to  sorrow  ova"  ft* 
Je^us  sorrowed.     We  never,  of  courae,  can  * 
n)w   or   suffer  as  Christ  did  ;  but  still  in  *• 
finite  measure  we  may  exi>erience  somcW" 
the  fellowship  of  His  infinite  suffering&    ^u^ 
the  symjmthy  of  this  godly  sorrow  we  walk  «■ 
God,  in  Christ,  and,  for  the  direction  of  oor^ 
we  say  with   the  Psalmist—**  0  send  cwt  W 
light  and  Thy  truth:    let  them  lead  iw;*J 
them  l)ring  me   unto  Thy  holy  hiH  M^'J 
tabernacles.     Then  vnU  I  go  uuto  the  iBtf  * 
God,  unto  God  my  exceeding  joy :  vea,  °P"  * 
hari)  will  I  praise  Thee,  O  God  my  God  {» 
xliii.  3,  4). 


•!• 


JACK  AlH)   SUSY. 
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AND  SUSY  WERE  A  HERO  AND  HEROINE  WITHOUT  KNOWING  IT. 

A     TRUE     STORY. 


ULD  I  ever  be  a  hero,  mother  ? "  asked 
Siuy  Hamilton,  fixing  her  serious  eyes 
upon  her  mother's  face. 

*'  A  heroine,  you  mean ;  a  girl  could 
not  be  a  hero,"  interrupted  her  brother 
k,  11^0  was  tying  flies  for  fishing  at  the 
idow,  and  at  the  same  time  listening  to 
L  Hamilton's  conversation  .with  his  sister. 
,  yow  will  live  in  this  comfortable 
Mxne  equally  snug  berth,  all  your  life ; 
er  have  to  rough  it  in  any  way.  Now, 
mething  heroic,  if  I  try — I  may  go  into 
the  navy,  and  be  a  Nelson  or  a  Welling- 
die." 

ed  vexed,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  hastened  to 
18  not  alone  by  doing  great  deeds  that 
'e  themselves  heroes  and  heroines ;  a 
a  in  a  rich  and  comfortable  home  like 
.ve  scope  for  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  and 
1  of  them  feminine  virtues ;  and  Jack," 
sd,  smiling  at  her  son,  "may  practise 
ong  before  he  has  the  chance  of  doing 
in  battle." 

ick  wearily  as  she  spoke,  and  pressed  her 
t  her  side.     She  was  an  invalid,  and  was 
every  day  to  exert  tlie  feminine  virtues 
ad  just  enumerated. 

re  speak  of  ancient  heroes,  do  not  let  us 
«ople  of  God,"  said  she,  presently  ;  and 
eyes  she  repeated — "  The  time  would  fail 
'  Gideon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of  Sampson, 
tha  ;  of  David  also,  and  Samuel,  and  of 
I,  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
;hteou8ness,   obtained  promises,   stopped 
of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
:,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight 
f  the  aliens.    Women  received  their  dead 
fe  again ;  and  others  were  tortured,  not 
(liverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better 
,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy." 
lother,  good-bye,  I'm  off;  it's  a  perfect 
ndoors  such  a  day." 
ire  you  going,  dear  ?  " 
^  Inchin,  to  cateli  some  white  trout  for 
ist" 
:  he  has  a  nice  luncheon  in  his  basket, 

girl  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  presently 
th  provisions.  "  This  is  beef,  Jack,  and 
eac  sandwich,  made  exactly  as  you  like 

a  good  child  ! "  cried  Jack,  stroking  her 
otronising  manner.  "Ah !  these  are  the 
igB  women  are  fitted  for,"  and  he  ran  off, 
md  sister  following  him  with  their  eyes 

the  drawing-room  window. 


"Go,  Susy,"  said  her  mother,  "to  feed  your 
Houdans  and  Silver-spangles ;  and  bring  me  a 
bunch  of  violets  for  my  little  Japanese  vase.  You 
need  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  don't  be  afraid  that 
you'll  not  have  occasion  to  show  heroism  in  your  life. 
God  has  given  both  you  and  Jack  your  work  to  do 
in  the  world." 

"Yes,"  said  the  rector,  whom  they  had  thought 
absorbed  in  his  writing.  "  Your  mother  is  perfectly 
right.  What  is  that  in  the  Church  Catechism  about 
doing  your  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  you.     Eh,  Susy  ?  " 

Six  hours  later  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  parish  doctor 
were  returning  together  from  the  bedside  of  a  patient 
when  they  saw  Jack  crossing  the  tract  of  boggy 
land  that  lay  between  the  high  road  and  the  lake. 

"  There  comes  our  fisherman,  and  Willie  McBride 
attending  him  as  usual,"  remarked  the  rector. 

"  I  should  liave  liked  very  well  to  have  joined  him 
to-day,  but  I  had  too  much  work  in  hand,"  replied 
Dr.  Corrie.     "  What  a  perfect  evening  I  " 

Lough  Inchin  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
which  rose  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  those  nearest  ap- 
pearing every  shade  of  brown,  yellow,  and  crimson, 
in  the  evening  light,  while  the  distant  hills  were  pale, 
like  wreaths  of  smoke. 

"  Good  evening,  your  reverence,"  said  Willie 
McBride,  the  blacksmith's  son,  who,  being  an  ardent 
fisherman,  haunted  Jack  like  his  shadow.  "  I  'm 
afeared  Master  Jack  s  badly  hurted  ;  he 's  got  ane  o' 
the  hooks  stuck  in  his  hand." 

Jack  coming  up  before  Willie  finished  speaking, 
said,  "  Not  quite  as  deadly  as  Willie  makes  out. 
Doctor ;  but  still  the  hook  is  pretty  far  in,  and  I 
cannot  move  it  much." 

He  was  very  pale,  and  could  not  help  shrinking 
when  Dr.  Corrie,  having  dismounted,  began  to 
examine  his  hand. 

"  Let's  look,  my  boy.  Aye,  I  shall  have  to  cut  this 
out  for  you  ;  it  is  no  use  at  all  to  work  it  backwards 
and  forwards  as  you  have  been  doing." 

"  Oh  doctor,  darling  ! "  exclaimed  Willie,  "  WiU  it 
hurt  him  much  ?  " 

"  You'd  like  to  bear  it  for  him,  wouldn't  you  ? " 
smiled  the  rector,  patting  the  little  ragged  boy's 
shoulder. 

"  Come  along  to  the  rectory  ;  we  cannot  operate 
here,"  said  Dr.  Corrie  ;  so  they  all  went  on,  the  Doctor 
riding,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  two  boys  walking 
beside  him. 

Answering  the  mute  appeal  in  Willie's  eyes  Jack 
invited  him  to  come  in  and  sec  what  happened  when 
they  reached  the  house,  and  all  proceeded  to  the 
study. 

But  before  anything  was  done  to  the  injured  hand, 
Susy  appeared  at  the  door,  saying,  "  Mother  wants 
to  know  what  sport  you  have  had.  Jack  ? " 
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Then  she  stopped  short,  and  lier  eyea  grew  large 
^-ith  terror  when  slie  saw  the  group  surrounding 
Jack,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sharp,  gleaming 
lancet  in  the  doctor's  hand. 

'*  Please,  doctor,  just  wait  one  moment,"  said  Jack, 
drawing  back  his  hand.  "  I  don't  wish  to  let  my 
mother  know  about  this  ;  it  would  agitate  her  and 
do  her  hann.  Hero,  Susy,  bring  me  a  plate  ;  I'll 
take  the  trout  into  the  drawing-room  to  show  her, 
and  be  bock  with  you  in  a  trice.  ** 

The  plate  was  brought,  and  Jack  took  it  in  his 
M'ounded  hand,  holding  it  very  steadily,  notwith- 
standing the  hook.  The  party  in  the  study  over- 
heard the  colloquy  between  him  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  success  ?  " 

*'  Grand,  mother  !  See  this  fellow,  4  lbs.,  if  he 
weighs  an  ounce  !  I  hope  you  '11  eat  the  best  part  of 
him  to-morrow  morning." 

"He  looks  very  nice,  my  love.  You  ore  rather 
pale  ;  are  you  tired  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  mother,  as  jolly  as  possible,"  and  Jack 
retreated  without  hanng  let  her  guess  that  anything 
was  wrong. 

*'  Fetch  a  glass  of  water,  Susy,"  said  her  fatlier,  and 
tlic  sister's  office,  a  sufficiently  heroic  post  of  duty  after 
all,  was  to  stand  by  with  the  water  until  the  hook  was 
cut  out  and  the  hand  bound  up. 

"  I  declare  you  're  a  hero,  Jack,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hamilton,  recalling  the  conver- 
sation he  had  heard  that  morning,  and  he  repeated 
Susy's  wish  to  be  a  heroine. 

"  But  she  is  a  heroine  already,"  returned  Dr.  Corrie. 
**  I  must  tell  yon  a  story  of  something  that  happened 
last  autumn — something  that  nobody  knows  of  but 
Susy  and  myself.  It  was  during  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
dangerous  illness  that  I  called  here  one  Stinday,  and 
found  Susy  alone  with  her  mother.  You  were  preach- 
ing for  Dr.  Swan,  and  Jack  had  driven  you  over  to 
KiUenkere.  I  foynd  Mrs.  Hamilton  very  weak  and 
low,  sinking,  I  thought,  for  want  of  nourishment,  and 
not  knowing  that  this  poor  child  was  alone  in  the 
house,  I  ordered  her  to  give  her  mother  some  strong 
chicken  jelly,  telling  her  that  her  life  depended  upon 
her  having  something  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hod  to 
hurry  off  to  Letterbratt,  also  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  ;  but  when  I  had  ri<ldcn  as  far  as  the  dispen- 
sary' I  recollected  that  I  had  something  there  likely 
to  be  useful  to  Mrs.  Hamilton.  I  got  the  medicine 
and  returned  here,  coming  in  by  the  kitchen  door  to 
save  time,  and  saw  a  scene  I  can  never  forget  (Susy 
coloured,  and  turned  away.)  Nay,  cliild,  I  must 
finish  my  story.  Well,  it  seems  your  cook  and 
housemaid  were  out  amu.sLng  themselves,  and  Sm«y 
could  not  find  any  one  to  kill  the  chicken  to  furnish 
the  jelly,  on  which  she  believed  that  her  mothers  life 
depended.  She  had  run  all  over  the  glebe  fields  to 
look  for  the  servant?*,  and  had  called  until  her  voice 
was  nearly  gone,  but  as  no  help  came,  she  returned 
to  perform  her  hard  task  with  her   own  poor  little 


hands.  She  shuddered  and  turned  pale,  bat 
she  took  the  chicken  from  the  coop,  chopped  it»  1 
off  with  the  cleaver,  and  flung  it  int»  a  pot  of 
water,  I  watching  her  at  the  kitchen  door.  It 
an  ordeal  for  the  tender-hearted  child,  bnt  she  it 
herself  up  to  it  for  her  mother's  sake.  She  ttl 
she  thought  the  skin  would  come  off  easily  ij 
plunged  the  chicken  into  boiling  water,  Vat  1 1 
her  ideas  about  what  she  ought  to  do  UBit 
rather  hazy.  However,  she  was  not  re^idnd  ti 
ceed  any  further  with  her  cooking,  for  that  m 
Jane  of  yours  came  in  at  that  moment^  and  I  fn 
you  I  gave  her  a  fine  scolding  befora  I  went  op^ 
There,  Mr.  Hamilton,  ia  yonr  danghter  a 
not  ?  I  maintain  that  she  *8  the  gieatMt 
Ireland,  whoever  the  other  may  be." 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  both  nj 
said  Mr.  Hamilton.  "Jack  has  just 
virtues  of  fortitude  and  patienoe*  in  svte  to 
his  mother  pain;  and  Susy  proved  her  WfB  Ija 
Really,  taking  her  sex  and  tempenunenfc  iito 
sideration,  it  was  an  heroic  deed." 

"  I  did  it  because  I  was  afraid  poor  noAKi 
die,"  faltered  Susy,  ashamed  at  reoeivivf  ^1 
praise  ;  "  and  I  did  not  know  that  thai  nmM 
heroine."  L.  MtTUlM 
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THE    WHITE    ROSE    OP    WHITELAKE. 

BT  AKKK  BKALE,  AOTBOK  OF  "THE  PENHAHT  FAMILY." 

CHAPTER   XLIX.  I  she  li&d  heard  tUow  two  words,  "ET«liiM,"  "Father!" 

■m  A  QOABTEB  OF  A  CBXTURT.  ahe  had  not  nndeistood  them ;  bo,  beirildered  anil 

MA'S   fint  impnlack   when  she   aaw   her    teirified,  she  hastened  to  fetch  Rose,  whom  ahe  (oaud 
I,  was  to  nm  in  Kvcfa  of  Boae.   If  I  on  her  kneea. 
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"  C-oinc  to  mother,  Rose,  she  is  ill,"  said  Eilwjiit'i, 
whoso  white  Isn'O  now,  ior  the  first  time,  showed 
that  something;  fresh  had  happened  to  alarm  her. 

"  I  will  be  1ku*1v  directly,  father.  Kdwyna,  remain 
here,"  siiid  Kose,  Icavin^j;  the  room. 

She  met  Kgiiin,  who  was  on  the  point  of  dcjmrt- 
ing,  and  1»e^ed  her  to  ^  in  until  she  returned. 
Then  she  went  dowTi-stairs. 

She  found  her  mother  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Le  Mar- 
rhant,  wlio  asked  imperatively  fur  water  when  she 
appeared.  She  fetohod  it,  together  with  some  sal 
volatile,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did.  Before 
administering  the  latter,  however,  they  laid  Mni. 
Mervyn  on  the  couch,  and  Mr.  Lc  Morchant  .stfod 
aside  tu  give  place  to  Rose.  The  stem  expression  of 
his  countenance  vanished,  and  waa  succeeded  by  one 
of  intense  pain,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  senseless 
form  of  Mrs.  Mcrvyn  and  tlie  kneeling  figure  of  her 
terrified  but  calm  daughter. 

Do  you  think  she  is  reviving  ?  *'  he  whiHpcrcd. 
Yes.     She  is  exhausted  by  much  watcliing,"  she 
replie<1. 

"  God  bless  you,  child  ! "  he  muttered,  laying  his 
hand  on  her  heocL 

"  Rose,  darling — ^yonr  father — n^y  father — ^what  is 
it  ?**  murmured  Mrs.  Mcrvyn  at  last. 

"  It  18  all  well,  dearest  mother.  He  knows  of 
Llewellen,  and  is  satisfied,"  whiapercd  Rose,  kissing 
the  white  lips. 

A  lai^ge  tear  fell  on  Mn.  Mervyn's  cheek,  from  the 
strained  eyea  looking  down  from  behind  her  conch. 
Hose  glanced  up  gratefally  as  she  wiped  it  off. 

"  I  am  better  now.  He  haa  not  gone — my  father ! " 
breathed  Mrs.  Mervyn,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  opening 
her  eyes  and  looking  round  the  room.  "Why  did 
yon  let  him  go  ?  He  was  so  good  to  come,  and,  oh, 
I  long  for  his  foigiveneas  before  my  dear  husband 
dies,  that  he  may  be  comforted,  and  'depart  in 
peace ! ' " 

"You  have  it,"  came  in  a  broken  voice  from 
behind  her. 

Rose,  understanding  nothing,  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  old  man  moved  a  litUc  forward,  and 
ailded,  "  She  is  my  only  child  I" 

The  young  girl  stood  up  in  her  astonishment,  and, 
moving  away,  made  place  for  him.  He  came  to  the 
side  of  the  conch,  and  Mr&  Mervyn  cast  upon  him  a 
look  so  appealing*  so  full  of  anguish,  that  Rose  felt 
its  if  her  heart  would  break  at  such  a  strange  surplus 
of  surprise  and  griei  But  her  emotion  became  so 
uncontrollable  when  she  saw  her  mother  clasped  in 
tlic  arms  of  this  stranger,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  room.  And  so  best,  for  scarcely  should 
other  eyes  but  the  supreme  Father's  witness  a  re- 
union BO  unutterably  atFecting  and  pathetic-.  Scarcely 
had  Rose  disjippeared,  when  her  mother  was  on  her 
knees,  her  streaminff  eyes  upturned,  her  hands  cla/^ped, 
appealin;^  again  and  again  for  forp:iveness  from  a 
])arent  whom  she  had  f,Tievou8ly  offended  nearly  a 
((uarter  of  a  centur>'  before,  and  whom  she  had  never 
seen  since.     He  could  only  repeat  the  words,  '*  You 
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liave  it.  Forj^ve  me,  also,  O  my  daughter :"  .\iid 
so  they  wept  together,  and  made  peace.  Tlipyalw 
knew  how  much  there  was  to  for^ve  ainl  tor^jion 
cither  side,  since  they  alone  realised  the  pTovoratir«^ 
and  the  roscr\*ed  imi>erious  natures  they  each  p» 
sesscd. 

**  Do  I  owe  your  coming  to  my  boy  ? "  the  atike^ 
when  the  first  great  emotion  subsided. 

"  To  him  and  to  your  daughter,''  he  replied.  "Hii 
you  never  written  that  letter  to  old  Shenntoiie  tlds 
had  never  been.  He  managed  the  commi»i<iD,  ui 
induced  me  to  see  your  son.  I  found  him  aD  ad 
more  than  I  could  have  hoped  or  imagined— frank 
as  a  soldier  should  be,  and  a  gentleman.  I  nvhis 
again  at  Portsmouth,  and  I  saw  his  father,  you- 
your — huslNind,  Eveline." 

Yes  !  "  gasped  Mrs,  McrvjTi. 
I  did  not  speak  to  him,  but — I  found  hin  & 
fcrent  from  what  I  hod  imagined." 

"  More  of  a  gentleman.  One  who,  after  all,  vooli 
not  quite  have  disgraced  you  either  in  nuuounff 
appearance,"  said  Mrs.  Mcr>'yn,  with  a  tonch  of  kt 
natural  pride. 

"Perhaps.  Then  I  caused  Shenstonetovriteli 
you  concerning  your  daughter,  and  her  digiiul 
answer,  in  her  own  hand,  so  reminded  me  of  yon,  ai 
so  touched  me,  tliat  I  resolved  to  see  her.  Aadl 
called  myself  Le  Marchant,  and  came  to  your  \Tli\i^ 
Your  husband's  illness  and  your  son's  imoatiB 
position  distressed  me — ^your  dang^teri  intenrtrf 
me.  Both  are  charming — ^the  eldest  iuikmht^ 
BO.  But  it  was  the  understanding  of  your  huihiA 
critical  state,  and  your  difBcalties^  that  Imn^  ■ 
here.  I  would  be  the  bearer  of  good  nevi  v^ 
such  trying  circumstances.  I  did  not  kiiov,€n% 
whether  I  might  see  yon  ;  bnt  I  wanted  wont  t^ 
fort  in  my  old  age,  and  to  give  comfoii  to  odm  I 
am  quite  alone,  Eveline." 

"  Oh,  father  !  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  more  haik 
at  first  you  would  have  forgiven  me  befbie." 

"  I  fear  not.  I  was  much  ezasperated.  Bit  v* 
will  not  retnm  to  that  now.  What  am  I  ^  * 
relieve  you  in  this  crisis  ?  Yon  probsbly  ntf 
money.  Toll  mo  how  much,  and  I  will  vrito* 
Shenstone." 

■ 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  Rose  am  ^ 
Her  father  would  not  he  satisfied  ooneeraim  U^ 
ellen   without   his   wxfe%  assonnoes,  and  k  *^ 
growing  restless  and  weaker  under  the  ULuUtttt 
uncertainty.    She  said  so,  timidly. 

"  Rose,  this  is  your  grandfather.  Stay  vift  ^ 
till  I  come  back,"  said  Mrs.  Mervyn,  wkm  ^ 
showed  tlie  emotion  slie  had  felt,  but  who  ttiD  v^ 
tened  to  her  husband. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Rose,  standiqg  in|» 
lute  at  a  little  distance  from  this  new  i»Wi* 
•*  Your  name  is  Lc  Marchant,  I  never  hetri  ^  ^ 
fore." 

•*  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  yon,''  he  «ii   '* 
name  is  Howard — Lord  Howard.      Yaarvf^ 
my  daughter.    She  displeased  me  fay  fac  **^ 
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deed,  with  yoor  father,  and  we  never 
nderstanding.  She  waa  proud,  and  the 
Tote  failed  to  conciliate  me.  I  lost 
Atil  my  agent  received  a  communication 
idling  your  brother,  asking  for  a  com- 
anny  for  him.  This,  and  your  subee- 
to  visit  me,  brought  me  to  tliis  country, 
conciliation  may  prove  beneficial  to  us 

it  Mrs.  Mervyn  came  back.  Her  eyes 
face  swollen  with  crying,  for  she  liod 
id  to  tell  her  husband  all  that  had 
he  feared  the  consequences.  He  en- 
allowed  to  sec  her  father,  and  it  was 
eqnest  that  had  brought  Bklwyna  down 
Mervyn  afterwards. 

ell  what  is  best,**  said  the  latter,  stifling 
lusband  thinks  he  is  dying,  and  says  he 
I  forgiveness,  and  thank  you  for  coming 
ime.  Dear  father,  will  you  decide  for 
1  a  great  strait,  like  St  Paul,  between 

to  him  ;  let  this  child  also  come,"  was 
le  so-lately-reconcUed  parent. 


CHAPTER  L. 

RECONCILIATION. 

f  led  the  way  to  her  husband's  room, 
ge  little  procession,  as  it  wound  up  the 
se^  and  across  the  small  landing.     She 

0  prepare  him,  and  came  back  imme- 
iher  in  her  father.  The  room  was 
the  curtains  of  the  large  four-post  bed- 

1  the  patient  lay  were  partially  drawn, 
anxiously  throng  the  aperture  nearest 

I  his  wife  came  up  to  him,  and  undrew 
little  more.  £dw3rna  was  seated  on 
o^KMite  side.  His  handsome  face  was 
looked  almost  death-like  in  the  partial 
t  his  eyes  shone  vividly  as  he  gazed 
ly  figure  that  followed  his  wife.  She 
let  her  fother  approach  the  bed,  and 
I  his  thin  white  hand  towards  him.  It 
1  for  the  first  time  he  felt  the  grasp  of 
!r.  Words  were  unnecessary,  and  they 
for  some  little  space.  The  emotions 
were  far  too  strong  for  speech.  Rose, 
le  her  mother,  covered  her  face  to 
le  £dwyna*s  burst  forth  in  spite  of  all 

em  to  you,"  gasped  Mervyn,  at  ]ast. 
att,  have  done  nothing  to  offend  you. 
and  I  have,  and  together  we  ask  your 
Heavenly  Fatiier  has  forgiven  us  ;  I 
X  He  has  inclined  your  heart  towards 
m  have  brought  us  good  news  of  our 

stadied  this  speech  for  years  it  could 
.  more  effectnaL  Lord  Howard  was 
1,  bat  astonished. 
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**  We  will  forget  the  past,  and  yon  will  get  better 
for  the  sake  of  those  you  love,"  he  said,  at  last 

He  had  studied  this  little  speech  almost  as  if  it 
liad  been  his  "  maiden  speech,"  during  the  interval  of 
silence  ;  but  it,  too,  was  effectual.  Mervyn  pressed 
his  hand,  while  his  daughter  and  grandchildren 
blessed  liim  for  Iiis  words.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Iiappicst  if  the  gravest  moment  of  his  long  life,  for  to 
foigive  is  blest 

"  Now  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men,''  said  Mervyn, 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

"I  will  go,"  whispered  Lord  Howard  to  his 
daughter,  and  turned  from  the  bed. 

He  tottered  as  he  crossed  the^oom,  and  she  followed 
him,  motioning  to  her  daughters  to  remain.  They 
went  down-stairs  together,  and  when  they  readied 
the  sitting-room  she  placed  him  in  an  easy-ehair, 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  Neither  spoke  for  a  little 
while,  but  she  broke  the  silence. 

Thank  you.    God  bless  you,  father!"  she  saii. 
And  you,  Eveline.     He  may  yet  recover.     We 
must  have  the  first  advice.      I  shall  write  at  once  to 
Shenstone  to  send  Sir  Henry.  We  lose  time-— we  lose 
time!" 

''You  have  been  the  best  physician,  father; 
God  will  do  the  rest,  if  so  it  please  Him,"  she  re- 
joined. 

**  I  must  do  something.  But  I  will  leave  yon  now, 
and  come  again,"  he^said,  rising  quickly,  kissing  her, 
and  hurrying  away  before  she  could  offer  farther 
remonstrance. 

Rose  came  in,  and  said  her  father  had  fallen  asleep 
like  a  child. 

"One  word,  then,  while  we  are  together.  Sit 
down,  my  darling,"  said  the  agitated  mother.  **  When 
I  was  about  your  age,  my  father  and  I  were  travelling 
in  Merionethshire.  Our  horses  took  fright  among  the 
mountains.  Your  &ther  lived  in  that  eonn^  at  the 
time,  and,  seeing  our  danger,  rescued  ns.  He  was  as 
carelessly  dressed  then  as  since,  and  my  father  took 
him  for  a  peasant,  and  offered  him  money,  which  he 
refused.  I,  on  the  contFar}%  tired  already  of  society, 
and  expecting  an  elysixmi  in  rural  life,  fell  in  love 
with  him ;  he,  I  suppose,  with  me.  There  was 
romance  on  both  sides.  He  followed  us  to  our  hotel ; 
we  met ;  and  I  engaged  myself  to  him.  I  told  my 
father,  who  was  furious.  But  we  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  for  a  short  time,  while  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  our  marriage,  and  then  I  ran  away,  and  mar- 
ried him.  Oh,  Rose  !  you  can  imagine — indeed,  you 
know  the  rest.  I  wrote  to  my  father  more  than  once 
afterwards,  but  received  no  answer,  except  through 
peer  old  Shenstone,  his  agent  All  he  said  was,  that 
when  I  considered  my  husband  fit  to  be  introduced 
into  the  society  I  had  voluntarily  abandoned,  I  eould 
write  again.  You  know  your  father.  This  roused 
his  pride,  and  he  begged  me  at  once  to  decline  the 
honour,  and  to  conceal  my  parentage,  as  he  had  no 
desire  to  belong  to  the  tail-end  of  the  aristocracy. 
Just  what  he  used  to  say  to  Llewellen,  and  what, 
unhappily,  has  caused  estrangement  between  ua  Baf^ 
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thank  God,  that  is  over  !  If  only  he  may  be  spared 
to  us,  the  end  may  be  better  than  the  beginning  ! " 

Here  Mrs.  Mervyn  was  overcome,  and  Rose  en- 
treated her  to  rest  while  her  father  slept 

Lord  Howard's  opportune  arrival  worked  wonders 
at  Llynhafod,  for,  once  more, 

'*  Hope,  enchanting,  smiled  and  waved  her  golden  hair.** 

Hope  !  what  cannot  the  fairy-footed,  blue-eyed, 
sunny-headed  goddess  accomplish  T  With  the  bles- 
sing of  the  Almighty  she  withdrew  Mervyn  from  the 
brink  of  that  grave  into  which  he  seemed  about  to 
fall,  and  inspired  him  with  an  increased  desire  for 
life.  She  roused  him,  in  short,  from  despondency  ; 
and  by  the  brightness  of  her  countenance,  shed  such 
a  halo  about  his  sick  bed,  that  he  saw  the  world  and 
tlie  future  in  a  new  light  Ho  became  as  anxious  to 
recover  as  he  had  been  resolved  to  die;  and  to  the 
delight  and  surprise  of  his  friends,  rallied  even  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  sunk. 

Lord  Howard,  much  to  the  distress  of  the  landlord 
of  the  *' Angler's  Arms,*'  took  up  his  abode,  for  a  time, 
at  the  principal  hotel  at  the  nearest  town,  whence  he 
or  his  servants  went  and  came  two  or  three  times 
a  day  to  and  from  Llynhafod.  Of  course,  Mervyn's 
rent  was  paid,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  scarcity  of 
money.  As  Mervyn  slowly  recovered,  smiles  were 
on  all  faces,  and  old  Penllyn  looked  down  upon  a 
happy  world  as  summer  came  on. 

Yet  it  was  not  perfectly  happy  ;  no  world  is  or  can 
be.  There  was  still  a  little  worm  threatening  to  eat 
into  the  leaves  of  the  White  Rose.  She  thought 
much  of  Major  Faithfull,  dangerously  wounded  ;  and 
when  the  next  Indian  mail  brought  a  long  letter 
from  Llewellyn,  telling,  very  modestly,  how  he  and 
the  Major  had  been  honourably  mentioned,  but  how 
that,  alas  !  the  latter  was  still  in  hospital,  her  heart 
was  very  sad.  She  and  Egain  were  wont  to  commune, 
when  they  met,  on  the  dangers  of  foreign  lands  ;  for, 
although  Egain  was  not  in  her  confidence,  she  could 
sympathise  with  her  in  her  state  of  uncertainty  con- 
cerning Alfred  Johnnes. 

One  fair  day  in  summer,  when  the  hay  was  down, 
and  the  country  was  at  its  loveliest,  Mervyn  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  sit  in  the  hay-field. 
He  was  convalescent,  though  stiU  weak  ;  but  the 
weather  was  so  lovely  that  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  his  doing  so.  Edwyna  at  once  improvised 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call  a  picnic. 

''  My  noble  grandfather  is  expected,  but  I  fear  he 
will  grumble  at  the  earwigs,"  she  said.  "  I  will  send 
Jim  for  Mr.  Edwardes  and  Edgar,  who  arrived  last 
night  Perhafw  you  will  be  jealous  of  me  now,  Rose ! 
I  wonder  whether  he  will  preach  next  Sunday." 

The  sisters  organised  the  little  /Bie  champSire  as  a 
surprise  to  their  father.  Chairs,  rugs,  and  shawls 
were  secretly  transported  to  the  hay- field  by  the  lake. 


Jim  being  quite  as  efficient  as  waiter  as  he  vu  « 
groom  and  gardener. 

"  That 's  for  master,  and  that 's  lor  my  lofd,"  k 
said,  as  he  and  Edwyna  arranged  a  ooople  of  ekn 
in  the  spot  the  most  sheltered  from  any  ponhb 
breeze.  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Rebecca  now,  the  M 
'ould  never  have  come." 

"  Jim,  you  are  profane  !  What  can  yea  nun*' 
asked  Edwyna,  placing  foot-stools  and  mgi  on  ni 
about  the  sacred  seats. 

"  Why,  sure.  Master  Llewellen  *onld  uent  hue 
been  meeting  the  Major,  and  never  have  been  to  Ai 
wars,  and  never  seen  his  noble  grandpapa.  I  n 
always  saying  that  the  mistress  was  a  grud  l^f 
bom,  and  I  'm  of  opinion  that  best  bom 's  best  bni 
and  best  bred 's  best  behaved.  I  am  seeing  mpA 
superior  to  my  lord's  livery  servants,  for  I  mtf  if 
own  coat,  and  am  knowing  how  to  conduct  mpA 
in  it,  so  well  behind  back  as  before  face,  nVAu 
more  than  they  can  say,  for  so  fine-featheied  Htfev 


are." 

When  the  green  drawing-room  was  ananged  wk 
the  table  spread,  Rose  brought  her  father  9d,$i 
Mrs.  Mervyn  soon  followed. 

Edgar  was  the  first  to  arriye, 
and  assured  than  when  he  was  introdnoid  ti 
duly  attired  in  black.    He  mm  aoon  ivXkmd 
vicar.  '^»' 

"  Edgar,  keep  at  a  respectful  dktiBai 
lord's  coach  fsaid  Edwyna.     **  WaVi 
since  we  met  last    Bat  will  yon  ke^  Hi 
syllabub?    Mally's  milking  aliwidj  mi 
hands  can  go.    Look,  there  is  nqr 
Doesn't  he  walk  like  mother  t" 

Lord  Howard  was  seen  in  the 
Mervyn  and  Rose  hastened  to  mart  him.    'Hktf 
joined  the  little  party,  and  Edgar  mm 
his  lordship.    He  had  met  tiia  mar  hdank 

'*  You  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
grandfather ! "  exclaimed  Edwyna,  aa  hk 
seated  himself  in  the  plaoe  of  hoiMmr  piuptirf 
him.      "  Nothing  I  can  do  will  keep  them  of  mi 
fear  they  may  hop  into  my  ■yllabnh.*' 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  my  dear,**  aaid  the  old  p^ 
man,  smiling ;  "  but  I  have  never  been  at  a  p^ 
since — since  your  mother's  marriage." 

All  felt  the  force  of  theae  words,  and  Un.  )i«^ 
sighed. 

"  What  is  Shanno  abontr  asked  Menryn, 
across  the  lake. 

Silly  Shanne  was  screaming,  jnmping, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  so  forionaly  that  Bom 
would  row  across  and  see  what  was  the  mf 
Edwyna  prepared  tiie  syUabaK    Thas  tki 
people  dispersed  for  a  time,  and  the  kmt  flUi 
left  together. 

llPo  h£  eoMiiMiimiL\ 


CHBISTS  WORDS  OF  GOOD  CHEER. 


HAPPY    DAYS 


,  luppy  days  1  oh,  holy  days  of  iiaJm  t 
Ijke  islADil  vales  of  quiet  in  the  main, 
That  bathe  the  sonl  in  apiiit-licaJtlt  again, 

iie  the  wearied  heart  with  April  balm  ; 

um  the  doaty  city's  noise  afar, 

a^  and  live  with  day  and  night  once  more  : 

iie  Uik  carol  by  the  morning  shore. 


And  from  bine  waters  hail  the  evening  utax  : 
Now  down  the  sea-line  watch  the  sinking  nuut, 
Now  feed  on  poet  fancies  from  some  toiue, 
Pillowed  in  grass ;  or,  twilight' re vcried,  roaiu 
Through  memory's  moonlit  Edcns  of  the  past ; 
Live  with  the  loved  dead  in  the  dying  day, 
Or  think  upoQ  sweet  times,  and  grieve  and  pray. 


CHRIST'S    WORDS    OF    GOOD    CHEER. 

'.  a.  A.  CHADWICE,  D.D.,  PREBENDARY  OP  ARMAGH  CATHEDRAL,  ADD  RECTOR  OF  ARUAOH. 


"  Let  not  jDor  heart  be  troubled ;  (ya)  believe  in  God :  believe  also  in  He. 

ESE   are  words   which  our  blessed 
>  Lord  spoke  when  His  teaching  of  the 


choeen  few  was  almoet  ended. 
>  tween  Him  and  them,  even  them,  a 
*  kind  of  BeverancB  was  being  esta- 
te Hia  complete  and  awfnl  devotion. 
the  Prince  of  this  world  was  coming,  and 
liing  in  Him,  therefore.  He  would  hence- 
■t  speak  much  with  them.  Just  now, 
r.  He  hod  spoken  words  which  must  have 


pierced  them  as  keenly  as,  in  a  few  hours,  the 
sword  was  to  pierce  His  mother's  heart  And 
what  brought  consolation  to  the  earliest  believers 
in  that  upper  room  ought  to  be  eur  strength  and 
consolation  stilL 

First,  be  it  observed,  that  the  renderingia  slightly 
doubtfuL  The  words  may  indeed  be  translated 
just  as  our  English  Bible  aays,  "Ye  do  already 
believe  in  Qod,  now  go  forward  and  believe  in 
Me."    They  will  bear  to  be  translated  thus,  bat 
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they  are  open  to  anotlier  reading,  which  is  prefer- 
able on  other  grounds.  Jesus  was  not  likely  to 
admit  that  [>ersons  might  believe  in  the  Father 
without  believing  yet  in  Him,  He  always  taught 
that  the  Father  could  be  reached  only  by  the  Son. 
And  the  text  will  be  more  naturally  read,  "  Let 
not  your  heart  bo  troubled ;  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  Me."  In  each  clause  the  original 
word  is  the  same,  and  surely  we  ought  not  to 
change  the  sense,  making  one  a  dechiration  and 
the  other  a  command.  And  thus  we  obtixin  this 
clearer  doctrine,  "  Tnist  in  God,  trust  in  Mo  also; 
for,  as  I  have  taught  you,  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  Me,  and  he  that  hath  seen  Me 
hath  seen  the  Father."  So  that  faith  in  Jesus 
and  in  God  march  ever  in  step  with  each  other, 
and  side  by  side. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  I  now 
propose  to  consider  it  strictly  with  reference  to  the 
context  Why  should  they  be  troubled?  and  how 
did  this  exhortation  bring  relief  to  them  1 

L  They  were  troubled,  first  of  all,  because  a 
great  blow  threatened  them ;  they  wore  to  lose 
&eir  Master.  For  years  they  had  watched  His 
miracles,  hung  iiixm  His  gracious  words,  seen  the 
divine  purity  of  His  every  act  and  glance. 
Whatever  He  might  be  thought  by  others,  He 
wM  all  in  all  to  them ;  their  ho^xis  centred  in 
Him ;  in  Hia  presence  was  their  fulness  of  joy. 
Li  there  not^  then,  a  strange  coldness  in  His 
words,  putting  them,  almost  on  a  level  with  His 
persecutors — "  As  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  whither  I 
go  ye  cannot  come,  so  now  I  say  unto  you." 
Do  you  wonder  that  their  hearts  were  treubled — 
troubled  for  themselves,  thus  thrust  aside,  and 
troubled  for  Him,  over  whom  some  calamity  hung 
suspended,  about  to  burst  Peter  expresses  both 
these  thoughts  :  '*  Lonl,  whither  goest  thou  ?  " 
"  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now  ?  " 

Now,  I  supi)ose  there  is  no  one  who  has  not 
sometimes  felt  a  cold  influence,  or  ajiprehension  of 
80i»e  vague  appniaching  evil,  and  the  heart  was 
troubled,  and  the  spirits  cowered,  like  a  grove  of 
birds  which  is  silent  because  a  hawk  is  poised 
overhead,  or  as  nature  herself  seems  to  cower 
when  a  thunder-cloud  comes  slowly  up  the  sky. 
Perhaps  ill-health  is  threatened,  pcrhaixs  adverse 
circumstances,  jKirhajis  bereavement — not  such, 
indeed,  as  they  feared,  yet  very  bitter  to  one  who 
watches  the  fading  of  a  l)elovc<l  face. 

Such  things  must  hai)i)en  to  many  of  us  before 
tbw  year  chases.  God  grant  we  may  hear  the 
Saviour  say,  *'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ; 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  nie." 

To  Peter  Christ's  removal  was  simply  deatli,  a 
trampling  into  the  common  mire  of  the  faire,st 
flower  that  ever  bloomed — the  going  of  his  Lord, 
where  there  was  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom.  Yes,  and  the  death  of  our 
Saviour  was  like  anv  other  man's,  like  his  own  — 
for  he  oould  follow  Him,  lie  could  lav  down  Ids 


life  for  His  sake.  Indeed,  there  is  sometluDg 
very  touching  in  that  simplicity  of  heart  which 
tiikes  to  himself  Christ's  great  assertion  of  masteir. 
**  I  have  ]K)wer  to  lay  down  my  life,"  says  the 
Master  of  death  and  hell.  "  I  will  lay  do^n  ir 
life  for  Thy  sake,"  says  the  affectionate  fi^hennu 
of  Galilee. 

Ko  hoiHJ  is  tliere  of  victory  o^'er  the  grave,  bo! 
ho]>e,  at  least,  that  it  might  be  faced  galkntlj; 
and  he  seems  to  adopt  the  recent  words  d 
Thomas,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  vitk 
Him." 

But  how  heroic  in  its  mastery  over  death,  ud 
how  tender  in  its  reas.surance  to  those  ansou 
followers,  is  the  great  answer. 

It  is  true  the  grave  is  ya^wning,  the  king  d 
terrors  is  sliarpening  his  deadliest  dart,  yetlx 
serene  of  heart,  trust  in  the  eternal  Father  wine 
love  will  never  fail,  who  is  not  Lord  of  one  woU 
only,  but  of  all  unseen  regions  whereinto  aar 
spirit  can  go  hence;  and  also  trust  in  J/<,  formj 
life  is  unquenchable,  My  victory  sure,  My  w«i 
not  to  bo  broken  off  Yes,  the  world  may  o^ 
off  its  Miister,  but  there  is  a  stately  home  if 
many  mansions,  where  I  shall  continue  to  rema- 
ber,  and  to  serve  My  own  ;  and  if  I  go  irfwe  ji 
cannot  yet  come.  My  removal  shall  be  tiuiR 
blessed  to  you  who  mourn  it^  for  I  go  to  piepBC 
a  place,  and  when  it  is  ready,  and  ye  can  cooe^I 
shall  return  and  receive  you  to  Myself. 

And  shall  we  not  learn  that  lesson  f  In  dsngff 
and  doubt  and  fear,  shall  we  not  remember  thi 
God  is  trustworthy,  and  Christ  is  in  Heaven  for 
usi 

**  Yea.  though  I  walk  the  grim  ravine 
Where  death's  dread  shadow  lurks  half-seen, 
1  fear  no  evil,  for  the  Guide 
Moves  ever  at  the  pilgrim's  side. 
Unscathed  that  valley  shall  be  trod, 
Th}-  stafT  my  comfort,  and  Thy  rod." 


TI.  But  loneliness  and  bereavement  were^j 
the  worst  which  lay  before  them  :  humiliri* 
and  disgrace  and  self-reproach  were  also  thfl* 
*' Jesus  answered  Peter,  Wilt  thou  lay  down  tfcy 
life  for  My  sakel  Verily,  verily,  1  say  imtoth 
the  cock  shall  not  crow  before  thou  hast 
Me  tlirice." 

That  announcement  was  as  shattering « *< 
blast  of  the  trump  of  doom.  Just  when  1«  ■• 
vt)lunteered  to  lead  a  forlorn  hojie,  hu  capt*; 
trills  him  that  ho  is  expected  to  betray  to  ■( ' 
And  from  his  own  horror,  and  scorn,  and  1**^^ 
at  the  word,  he  guesses  what  his  Master  ^ 
already  think  of  him. 

And  we,  we  know  far  better  than  ew**^|- 
vaguc  fear  of  earthly  evil,    the  terrible  «W 
from  a  dream  of  noble  service,  to  find  tW  ■• 
have  utterly  failed  in  even  the  plainest  dntt". 

Some,  j)erhai>R,  know  what  it  is  to  rtw^  * 
graced  before  tlieir  fellows  :  all  who  bw^,**^ 
thing  about  their  own  heart j^,  know  the  !■■ 
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1  accusiiig  coDscience,  and  own  our- 
worthj  to  be  called  Thy  son." 
e  is  a  most  real  and  argent  peril  in 
hen  a  man  loses  his  self-respect  he 
lie  greatest  holds  by  which  conscience 
3  masses  of  mankind.  When  one 
fy  and  feels  that  Gkxl  also  hates  him, 
ig  fast  for  any  sin,  aye,  for  any  guilt 

Christ  hastens  to  skow  Peter  (and  us 
it  He  is  not  hated  of  Qod,  nor  for- 
a  good  hope  remains  unquenched ; 
lure  can  be  explained;  and  that  a 
•Tided. 

Peter  just  now  believed  in  ?  In  his 
»n,  his  own  courage.  "I  will  lay 
ie,"  he  cries;  and  we  seem  to  see, 
ir  him,  the  flash  of  the  erring  sword 
blight  in  the  garden,  which  missed 
id  only  struck  the  ear.  Henceforth 
[  some  other  object  to  rely  upon, 
ough  he  hated  the  very  thought  of 
y,  yet,  when  the  crash  came,  he  was 
allowed  up  of  over-much  sorrow  ;  he 
take  heart,  Gkxi  was  still  ready  to 
trust,  and  so  was  Jesus,  whom  he 
(  was  fallen,  but  hereafter  he  should 
Lord.  He  was  disgraced;  yet  the 
he  Father's  house,  would  prepare  a 
OL  Perhaps,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
ind  touching  speech,  Peter  might, 
ing,  have  lost  hope  as  utterly  as  Judas 


did.  But  how  could  he  despair,  or  grow  hard 
and  sullen,  or  fail  to  receive  that  blessed  relief  of 
bitter  tears — when  he  could  not  remember  that 
he  was  warned  without  recalling  these  thiioe- 
gracious  words  ? 

And  we,  when  we  have  soiled  our  conscience, 
and  feel  that  we  deserve  the  worst,  whither  shall 
we  turn  for  hope?  Let  us  think — is  it  true  or 
false,  that  Christ  still  condescends  to  plead  for 
me  ?  Dare  I — dares  any  sinner  in  all  the  world 
pretend  that  he  has  no  longer  an  Intercessor  and 
a  Priest  before  the  throne  ?  So  shall  we  believe 
in  Christ  Let  us  think  again — is  He  not  one 
with  the  Father?  are  not  His  heart  and  its 
yearnings  the  very  Father's  divine  will  ?  is  He  not 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  ?  So  shall  we 
believe  in  God,  and  the  troubles  of  our  heart 
shall  cease. 

And,  if  afterward,  upon  the  road  which  I  begin 
once  more  to  traverse  with  hope  renewed — oh,  if 
I  sigh  for  the  eternal  peace,  and  repose,  and 
blessedness,  which  seem  as  remote  and  imattain- 
able  as  the  blue  skies  above,  I  will  believe  in 
Gkxi,  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  who  shall  raise 
me  to  His  endless  Sabbath  of  unruffled  and 
sacred  rest ;  and  if  I  yearn  for  an  all-embracing, 
complete,  unearthly  sympathy,  I  shall  believe 
also  in  Christ,  whose  feet  have  known  the 
roughness  of  the  road,  who  trod  it  Himself  for 
me,  who  has  a  heart  to  sympathise  with  all  my 
sorrows,  and  royal  power  wherewith  to  rcUeve 
them  all 
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api^r  to  be  read — 1  Sam.  xvi. 
rRODUCTION.  Have  now  finished 
Saurs  earlier  life,  his  anointing,  election 
by  people,  battle  with  Philistines,  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  defeat  of  Amalekites, 
rejection  by  God.  Now  begin  a  new 
y  connected  with  David — from  his  rc- 
death. 

Anointed.    (Read  1—13.)    What  was 

•r  which  God  had  rejected  him  ?    Uow 

bed  ?    To  whom  was  his  kingdom  to  be 

:v.  28).     How  often  would  wonder  who 

ir  was  !     Shall  hear  of  him  to-day  for 

Where  was  Samuel  directed    to  go  ? 

Saul  lived  at  Gibeah  in  Benjamin  (xv. 

IV  it  and  Bethlehem  on  map,  only  few 

W^hat  was  Samuel  to  take  with  him  ? 

e  had  anointed  Saul,  must  now  anoint 

Wliat  objection  did  he  make  ?  How 
it  it?  Shows  that  Samuel  was  accus- 
I  from  place  to  place  to  sacrifice — i.e., 
)y  call  the  people  together,  offer  sacrifices, 

How  welcome  lus  visits  would  be  ! 


Now  Samuel  comes  to  the  little  village  of  Bethlehem. 
But  what  message  do  the  elders  send  ?  Explain  that 
when  some  crime  had  been  done  and  tlie  offender 
was  not  known,  a  trial  took  place  by  offering  up  a 
heifer  (see  Deut  xxL  1 — 9).  But  this  not  Samuel's 
intention  to-day,  he  came  peaceably.  Wiiat  a  relief 
to  the  elders  ?  W^hat  arc  they  to  do  before  they 
come  ?  Must  prepare  tlieuisclves  to  worship  God,  not 
come  hastily  or  lightly  ;  remind  how  this  always  in- 
sisted on  (Ex.  xix.  10).  Who  came,  amongst  the 
others,  spedaUy  prepared  (or  sanctified)  in  some 
way  ?  (ver.  5).  Now  the  sacrifice  over,  but  Jesse  and 
his  sons  stav  behind.  Wliom  does  Samuel  look  at 
first  T  What  does  he  think  about  him  ?  What  sort 
of  looking  man  was  he  ?  This  height  of  stature  and 
brave  appearance  one  reason  why  Saul  was  chosen ; 
but  was  that  all  that  was  wanted  ?  What  does  God 
look  at?  So  Eliab  passed  by.  How  many  others 
also  ?  Who  else  was  there  to  come  ?  Why  had  he 
not  been  called  ?  Perhaps,  as  youngest,  was  despised, 
only  a  lad,  a  mere  shepherd.  So  message  sent. 
Fancy  Da\id's  surprise  at  tlie  prophet  wanting  him  ? 
Wliat  could  it  be  for  ?    What  sort  of  looking  lad  waa 
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lie  !  How  did  Samuel  know  that  he  wm  the  one 
chosen  !  What  did  he  do  to  him  t  And  what  came 
upon  him  ?  Junt  aa  the  spirit  camo  on  Samson 
(Judg.  xiv.  6),  and  on  Saul  (1  Sum.  x.  10).  This  his 
dedication  for  bis  groat  work. 

Le350N!>.  [D  PrtpanUion  for  wrMp.  How 
often  chihircn  pt  to  worahip  aa  mere  matl4>r  of  form 
or  custom,  nii  preparation,  no  putting  away  sin,  no 
prayers  for  bleeding.  Such  con  hardly  expc<'t  blcHS- 
ing.  (2)  Go/Tt  estimate  of  man.  What  do  we  ron- 
xider  makes  a  person  great !  money,  good  luokfi, 
health,  strength,  8k.  What  docs  God  look  at! 
humility,  nnselfishucfla,  love  for  othen,  derotion  to 
Him.    Which  qualiticu  arc  we  aiming  at  ? 

II.  SAUL'a  Evil  Spirit.  (Head  14—23).  What 
kind  of  spirit  come  upon  Saul  ?  "  From  the  Lord," 
meona  from  the  presence  of  God,  juat  as  in  the  coiie 
of  Job  (Job  i.  12).  Snch  spirit  allowed  by  Gu<l  to 
pnniah  man,  ss  in  this  case  ;  or  to  try  man,  aa  with 
Adam  and  Eve.  What  did  his  servants  suggest  T 
This  shows  how  wcU  known  was  the  power  of  music 
to  soothe  in  distress.  Who  was  suggmted  should  be 
Bent  for  1  How  was  David  described  !  I'erhapti 
Saul's  aerrant  walking  in  the  fields  hod  heard  David 
play,  most  likely,  too,  the  sUiry  of  his  lulling  the  lion 
and  the  bear  had  got  noised  abroad  (I  Sam.  xviL  34). 
At  once  Saul  caught  at  tlie  idea,  and  sent  for  him. 
What  a  stir  the  mesaage  must  hare  made  !     The 


king  sending  for  a  shepherd  lad  I  Samnel's  nd 
for  bim  nothing  to  this  !  Wliat  preaent  did  ; 
send  ?  according  to  the  Eaatem  cuatou  to 
present  to  a  king.  How  did  Saul  leeeiTC  1 
Strange  that  he  shmdd  thna  aend  for  the  mm 
wits  to  succeed  him  I  All  ordeied  by  God,  I 
would  lenm  the  wavs  of  the  ooor^  ba  Mm 
customs  of  royalty.  What  did  DktU  do  far  t 
What  effect  had  this  !     So  now  lean  Dnid  >tf 

Lessons.  (1)  SiH  maia  God  ilep&tt  BiBi 
come  when  Saul  sinned.  So  always  what  VI I 
depart  from  God — God's  aprit  taaTOi  va  i  tmf 
must  be,  "  Hold  thou  me  up  and  I  skill  te  I 
(2)  Mutual  htlp.  Sanl  took  oh*  of  JtrnM, 
DaWd's  playing  refreshed  BanL  LeteMhcUlfl 
^Vhat  can  I  do  for  thoae  around  me  T  Hnr  i 
might  give  np  game  of  play  to  go  aad  divi 
sick  person.  Remembor  Chtiafa  Uaainftovi 
because  she  did  what  aha  oonld. 

QutHiotu  Ut  t«  iimiLei  o^  ' - 

1.  Where  was  Bamnel  Mnt,  and  lAft 

2.  Who  was  chosen,  and  iriif  T 

3.  What  lesson  doe*  that  toad  na  1 

4.  What  was  the  matt«r  with  Bm^  mkUm 
be  relieved  t 

5.  What  good  did  Darid  get  at  Swlh  MbII 

6.  What  leaaous  may  we  learn  T 
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BY  THE  Al'THOR  OF  "LOST  IS  THE  WINKING,"  "FOR  OONSCIUICX  IAUL" 


CHAPTER  V. 

PXBCr    FINDS  HELP   WHERE 
LEAST   EXPECTED. 
s  Mr.  Graddon  who  had 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
there  was  good-humoured  re- 
proof in  hia  tones  as  he  ad- 
^  dressed  Marmaduke  Aveme. 
"Iteally,   Master   Duke,    I 
think  1  may  be  allowed  to 
manage   my   own   affairs   a 
little  longer.      Who  gave  yon  leave  to 
Lway  any  out  who  came  to  the  yard 
unking  for  nic!" 

Duko  looked  foolish,   thongh  he   an- 
swered readily  enough  tliat  he  shouldn't  i 
have  thou;;ht  of  doing  snch  a  tliinf;  if  he  ■ 
liLid  nut  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  boy  like  thiit  one 

"  I  'm  afraid  he  would  not,"  snid  Mr.  Gmddon.  1 
looking  pityingly  at  the  candidate  for  apprcntirCHhip, 
"  but  tluit'a  no  excuse  for  the  rudeness  with  which  1 
heard  you  treat  him.  I'm  sorrj-.  my  lad,"  he  went  j 
on,  siK-akiii;i  to  i'ercy  himself,  "  very  sorry,  to  diH-  I 
appoint  you,  bul  I  rarely  take  apprcntiocf,  and  when  I 
I  do  tliey  TiiUHt  be  stouter,  stronger  boys,  tlinn  yon  i 
appear  to  bo.''  ! 


Hut  here  Winnie,  who  had  been  tl|g|li(  il 
father's  aria,  and  standing  on  tip-toe  to  ^iv 
his  cor  as  soon  as  be  would  tnm  towaida  tavH 
an  entreating,  "  Oh,  papa,  it'a  Paiey  Gr^l  I 
you  remember  my  telling  yon  all  aboot  Ua  t" 

Mr.  Graddon'a  perplexed  air  dmrad  OM  hi 
not ;  and  Winnie,  drawing  him  a  little  Hiiiltlf  ■ 
eagerly  repeated  the  sad  tiiarj  ihe  had  hasd 
Mrs.  Pamell. 

"  Hut  this  is  not  all,  papa.  'We  wem  at  Iteid 
house  the  other  day — im-mm^  and  I — ^A  *l 
Percy's  name  in  the  list  of  boya  who  BMd  tori 
the  evening  school ;  and  when  I  pcdntad  it  •■( 
Sinipnnn  the  master  told  "■■"""»  a  great  d«l  I 
him  (Perc}-,  I  mean),  and  how  he  had  new  ■ 
coming  to  school — all  the  way  from  Bated  0 
[Mipn,  and  after  dark — however  bad  the  wat 
never  miivMHl  even  when  he  was  ao  tiied  he  Ma 
over  Ilia  sums." 

"  From  which,  I  Bnppoee,  Winnie,  I  am  ts  i 
that  he  hon  pluck  and  perseverance  ;  but,  my  it 
don't  want  a  boy  who  would  fall  asleep  ow 
work." 

"  Ah  !  now  you  're  making  fun  of  me,  paf*  * 
I  have  not  finished  ;  and  poor  Percy  looks  a>  lU" 
standing  there.  Mn.  PanieU— I  asked  Hra  An 
about  him — and  slie  says  his  uncle  does  notlikti 
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to  leani,  uiul  thiiiki^  lie  ought  to  be  coutentcd  to  niiucl 
his  pigs  and  rows." 

"  Ami  iltm't  3'ou  tliink  no,  too,  little  dAii<;litcr  ?  If 
it  Is  his  duty,  you  know,  he  ought  to  do  it." 

Winnie  w«i8  posed,  and  considered  a  while  before 
she  replied. 

"  YeK,  I  HiippoBe  HO,  papa  ;  but  could  not  you  talk 
to  Peri'V,  and  hear  wliat  he  says  about  it  ?  If  I  were 
a  boy  1  'd  rather  work  here,  under  you,  tliau  mind 
pigft  for  Daniel  Gray." 

Mr.  Gniddon  laughed,  and,  beckoning  to  Percy, 
bade  the  boy  follow  him  into  the  office. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  scarcely  strong  enough,  but 
we'll  try  you,  my  lad  ;  yea,  we  '11  give  you  a  trial ;  so 
be  here  at  six  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  I  '11  tell 
Johns,  tlie  foreman,  to  look  oat  for  you.  Stay  1 " 
he  exclaimed,  as  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
stammer  hut  thanks,  Percy  made  Ids  bow,  and  would 
have  retreated.  "  Sit  down  a  moment ;  and,  Winnie, 
go  and  ask  mamma  to  come  to  us." 

Mrs.  Groddon  came  directly,  smiling  kindly  at  the 
uncouthly-clad  boy  who  rose  at  her  entrance,  his 
heart  beating  faster  as  he  found  himself  so  near 
the  sweet  gentle  woman  whom  he  hod  long  since 
decided  to  be  second  only  to  his  own  uiothcr. 

But  Mr.  Gniddon  was  speaking.  "  I  *m  goiiig  to 
take  this  lad  on  trial,  Mar^',  but  he  miut  have 
other  clothes  ;  have  not  you  any  of  Dake*s  cast-off 
suits  ^liat  would  do  for  him  ?  Axiytliin^  rough  and 
.scr>iccable  will  do." 

"  Yes,  find  him  some  decent  dotkcs,  auntie,'*  cried 
Duke,  magnanimously,  "  the  poor  little  beggar  *s 
welcome  to  anything  of  mine  that  will  fit  hiin. 
He  could  not  come  to  work  such  a  guy  ojb  this, 
could  he  ? " 

At  Mrs.  Graddon*s  bidding  Percy  followed  her 
into  the  house,  and  was  dismiKsed  presently  with  a 
good-sized  bundle  of  clothes  Duke  hod  outgrown. 
Winnie  thought  the  reci])ient  of  these  articles  might 
have  thanked  her  mother  for  them  rather  more  efiu- 
sively  ;  she  never  dreamed  that  far  from  being 
grateful  for  such  gifts,  Percy  had  been  scarcely 
able  to  conceal  his  reluctance  to  accept  them.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  lane  beyond  the  town  the 
bundle  was  Hung  from  him  in  a  furious  outbreak 
of  rage.  He  disliked,  he  detested,  the  tall  Imndsome 
lad,  who,  exulting  in  his  HU])eriority,  had  ridiculed 
ami  despised  him.  Perry  ground  his  teeth  together 
OS  he  recalled  the  taunts  and  ])rovoking  smiles  levelled 
at  him.  lie  h>nged  to  be  able  to  retaliate,  to  })ay 
him  kick  in  his  own  com,  and  it  cost  him  a  great 
struggle  with  his  i>ride  and  sense  of  ill-usage, 
before  he  could  rest>lve  to  don  the  cast-off  gannents 
of  the  liate<l  Diik*'.  Tin;  smock-frock  was  thrown 
aside  witli  :\  si;rh  after  all. 

C>ld  Daniel  (Irav  licanl  of  the  success  of  Porcv's 
«'i]>plicati<»u  to  Mr,  l.lraddon  in  sullen  silence,  which 
lasted  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  he  made  his 
nephew  ascertain  what  would  be  the  c(»st  of  the 
respective  t(M»ls  he  would  require,  and  sighed,  and 
grojine«l,  ami  cxelaimed,  over  the  sum  total  of  this 


list  till  the  miserable  Percy  began  to  feel  that  be 
must  have  acted  heartlescdy  in  urging  hi^  own  viibr> 
at  all.  He  felt  downright  guilty,  when,  fn^ni  une  d 
his  nuiny  pockets  Daniel  produced  a  leather  bag.  «d 
took  out  of  it  several  sovereigns,  each  ^-nyfii 
separately  in  ])ai)er  that  with  keeping  hod  gnti 
almost  as  yellow  as  the  gold. 

"  May-be,"  he  said,  as  he  unfolded  the  firrt,  ''y^ 
won't  care  to  know  that  I  earned  this  piece  o'  mm 
fifty  year  ago  for  thatching  a  bam,  and  this  other  i« 
for  some  thrashing  I  did  in  my  overtime  for  Mme 
Bixiwu  tlie  miller.  There  is  not  a  pemiy  of  tUf 
money  that  has  not  been  earned  by  the  toil  of  m 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and  yet  toq  mb 
light  on  it,  and  ask  me  to  fling  it  away— after  hoiri- 
ing  it  from  my  youth  to  my  age— on  your  fandtt' 

*'  I  only  ask  it  as  a  loan,''  said  Pcrc}-,  mufallr. 
**  Am  soon  as  I  receive  wages  I  will  repay  vw;  I 
will  indeed." 

Percy  went  to  bed  suppcrlcss  that  night,  oppmsed 
by  the  prickings  of  his  own  conscience.  Wm  thm 
justice  in  these  reproaches  ?  Had  he  not  acted  mtk 
seltish  disregard  of  his  only  relative  when  lie  set  Ur 
own  wishes  against  Daniel  Gray's  ?  He  Lsd  gUM^ 
his  ])oint,  but  would  he  be  happier  for  it  ? 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  night,  after  houn  of  wanriE^ 
he  suddenly  sat  up,  and  touched  the  old  man,  vIm 
he  had  discovered  to  be  eqiuUly  wakeful. 

"  Uncle,  I  've  decided.  I  '11  do  as  you  'd  haw  K 
I  '11  go  to  Mr.  Cxi-addon  to-morrow,  and  tell  himy* 
can't  spare  me." 

And  then  l*ercy  lay  down  again,  and  dre*  ^ 
clothes  over  his  head  to  stifle  the  sobs  he  canU  bH 
repress.  All  the  notice  Daniel  took  was  to  f^ 
bid  him  hold  his  tongue  and  go  to  sleep ;  if  ^ 
wanted  to  talk  he  could  do  that  in  the  monun^ 

I  hit  the  boy's  self-sacrifice  shamed  Itis  Iduaii 
into  making  one  too,  and  Percy  went  to  Mr.  Cw- 
don's  after  all.  Winnie,  standing  \*-ith  Duke  tf » 
window,  watching  her  fathers  workmen  troop i*!? 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  saw  a  lad  look  up,  "^^j^ 
crying  her  pretty  face  pressed  against  the  glaaa,  BW 
his  ca])  with  a  smile. 

••  It 's  l»crcy  C;ray  !  and  he  looks  quite  iu»- 
nejuly  as  nice  as  you  do,  Duke ! "  crie»l  the  m 
nmiden.  "Let  nic  pass  ;  I  want  to  go  and^etf* 
him." 

Slipi>ing  under  the  arm  that  barred  her  cgr»* 
ran  out  and  spoke  to  the  new  apprentice. 

"  Pm  so  glad,  Percy  ! " 

He  took  the  little  hand,  frankly  extended,  boW 
into  the  sweet  blue  eyes  that  were  raised  to  hii,  i* 
then  drew  back  shaqdy,  for  Duke  had  follow* 
cousin,  and  was  huriying  towards  them.  "■* 
ncnldcd  a  good-bye,  and  ran  to  meet  him.  l* 
iiiKMost  in  Daniel  Grays  nephew  was  u«r; 
was  now  merL'cd  in  the  limi,  he  was  merely''* 
the  work-people  t»f  whom  her  father  was  the  a*"* 
and  ycai-s  rolled  by,  during  which  Percy'*  rt***7 
puq)ose  grew  slowly,  but  surely,  though  wi0*f 
almost  ccasetl  to  rememlMir  his  existence. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"safe  enough." 

inng  of  Mr.  6raddon*8  house  was  built  at 
laper-hangers  and  painters  had  done  their 
f  the  new  carpets  were  being  fitted  to  the 
tM>ms ;  the  furniture,  solid  and  simple, 
s.  Graddon  had  been  empowered  by  her 
lelect,  would  be  sent  home  in  a  day  or  two, 
ie,  now  a  slender,  light-hearted  girl  of 
stood  witli  her  mother  in  the  new  drawing- 
ng  complacently  around  her. 
I  change  places,  mamma — you  and  I — ^for 
wo  or  three  weeks."  Winnie  began,  eagerly, 
Dg  a  scheme  that  had  just  suggested  itself. 
U  sit  here  and  accustom  yourself  to  your 
Bsions,  while  I  play  the  housekeeper  and 
boys  in  order.  It  is  really  high  time  I 
elf  more  usefuL" 

V^innie,  there  in  always  so  much  to  do  when 
it  home  from  school — at  Christmas,  too  !  ** 
don  demurred. 

nd  the  consequence  is  that  instead  of  your 
!  to  enjoy  their  coming,  you  are  tired  and 
ind  quite  ill  long  before  the  holidays  are  at 
Let  me  have  my  wish,  mamma,  and  be  able 
.t  I  am  of  some  service  to  you.  It  will  be 
isure  to  see  you  sitting  quietly  here  with 
:.  You  can  begin  that  shawl  you  have  so 
ed  to  make ;  or  your  books,  are  not  there 
the  house  you  have  put  aside  to  be  enjoyed 
have  a  little  leisure  ? " 
lira.  Graddon  had  been  induced  to  confess 
•Ian  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  that  she 
idly  agree  to  it  but  for  a  fear  tliat  Winnie 
1  her  duties  heavier  than  she  anticipated, 
p  objections  were  overruled, 
morrow  Duke  arrived. 
5  first  hour  his  cousin  felt  a  little  shy  of 
was  no  longer  the  boy  with  whom  she  had 
r  a  merry  game  at  romps,  and  it  was  two 
36  their  last  meeting,  for  Duke  had  been 
his  education  in  Scotland,  and  his  holidays 
B  residence  there  were  spent  with  some  of 
oal  relatives. 

mty  Marmaduke  Aveme  considered  him- 
an,  and  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  a 
■>le  young  fellow ;  yet  outwardly  he  had  not 
he  promise  of  his  youth.  The  tall  boy  had 
hort  of  the  average  height  of  his  sex,  and 
is  upper  lip  was  graced  witli  a  moustache, 
ffected  a  militar}-  step  and  carriage,  there 
ch  of  cfTeminacy  about  him.  Mr.  Graddon 
>ki  him  he  must  have  kept  late  hours  and 
M)  many  cigars — accusations  Duke  did  not 
o  rebut,  though  he  laughed  at  them,  telling 
don  that  as  he  had  come  prepared  to  find 
itnre  amusement  in  the  office,  he  should 
ulgence  for  the  past.  * 

'/■  shyness  passed  away  after  a  few  "  Don't 
mfben,**  for  Duke  had  seen  no  one  more 


charming  and  unafiected  than  his  little  cousin,  and 
Uiey  had  soon  resumed  their  old  friendly  footing. 
Winnie  was  delighted  with  him,  for  he  was  agreeable 
and  animated,  and  he  could  talk  well  of  the  things 
he  had  seen  and  the  places  he  had  \'isited.  This 
deferential  manner  to  her  mother  was  perfection,  and 
if  he  manifested  a  tendency  already  to  prefer  the 
society  of  his  cousin  to  that  of  Hattic  Collis,  Winnie 
could  not  be  expected  to  blame  him  for  this,  though 
she  warmly  defended  her  friend  when  Duke  hinted 
that  she  was  as  slow  and  uninteresting  as  in  her 
childhood. 

"  Hattie  is  a  good-hearted,  high-principled  girl ;  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  her  as  well  as  we  do  when 
you  know  her." 

"  I  can  wait,"  said  Duke,  with  a  smile.  **  But 
isn't  it  a  pity  to  lose  this  bright  afternoon  in  tlie 
house  ?  After  such  sharp  frosts  as  we  have  had  this 
week  the  ice  must  bear  on  the  lake  in  the  park. 
Have  you  had  your  skates  on  yet  T  ** 

No  ;  but  Winnie  knew  where  to  find  them,  and, 
accompanied  by  Hattie,  who  was  her  shadow  and 
humble  imitator,  they  set  out 

Mrs.  Graddon  nodded  and  smiled  as  they  passed 
the  window  at  which  she  was  sitting  with  her  work, 
and  after  they  had  kissed  their  hands  to  her  and 
gone  by,  she  tapped  on  the  glass  to  recall  them, 

Winnie,  running  back  to  hear  what  she  had  to 
say,  thought  proudly  that  no  one  had  so  sweet  and 
fair  a  mother  as  hers. 

Some  impulse,  or  what  we  are  wont  to  call  an 
impulse,  led  Mrs.  Graddon  to  lean  from  the  open 
window,  and  press  her  lips  to  the  forehead  of  her 
first-bom,  saying,  with  such  a  solemnity  in  her  tender- 
ness, "  Gk)d  bless  and  keep  my  child  always  !"  that 
for  a  moment  Winnie  was  awed  ;  but  Duke  was 
tapping  the  gate  with  his  stick  impatiently,  Hattie 
was  calling,  "Oh  dp  make  haste!"  and  as  Mrs.  Graddon 
drew  back  directly,  her  daughter  ran  after  her  com- 
panions, and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  brisk  walk, 
forgot  for  a  little  while  the  impression  that  fervently- 
spoken  blessing  had  made  upon  her. 

Two  of  Mr.  Graddon's  workmen,  taking  a  short 
cut  across  tlie  park  that  afternoon,  from  a  job,  paused 
when  they  found  themselves  near  the  fine  piece  of 
water  called  the  lake,  to  watch  the  skaters  and 
sliders  disporting  on  it. 

**  That  ice  is  not  safe,"  said  the  elder  one.  "  It 
was  weak  yesterday,  and  it 's  been  thawing  all  day 
to-day,  more  or  less.  It  do  get  over  me  how  young 
people  can  be  so  venturesome.  Presently  half  a 
dozen  of  them  will  get  together  on  a  thin  part,  and 
in  they  '11  go.  May-be  they  don't  know  there 's  depth 
of  water  enough  to  droMn  'em.  Oh,  well,  it 's  their 
look-out,  not  ours,  so  come  along." 

But  his  companion,  a  young  fellow,  whose  working 
dress  was  clean  and  scrupulously  neat,  did  not  stir. 

"  Do  you  really  think  tliere  's  danger,  Morgan  ?  If 
so  they  ought  to  be  cautioned." 

"  They  have  been.  As  I  went  by  this  morning  I 
heard  the  keeper  tell  them  it  wasn't  safe.     Howsom- 
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ever,  they  won't  hurt  if  they  keep  away  from  the 
further  end.  Bat  here  comes  some  of  our  people  to 
join  'em.  That's  Miss  Winnie ;  I  know  her  by  her 
walk  ;  she  trips  along  so  lightly,  don't  she  ?  Be  ye 
coming?" 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  cried  the  young  man,  anxiously. 
"  She  has  her  skates.  Go  and  tell  her,  Moigan,  that 
she  had  better  not  venture." 

Morgan  declared  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  ; 
but  when  his  companion  remonstrated  indignantly,  he 
put  down  his  basket  of  tools  with  a  sulky  air,  and 
went  on  his  errand. 

But  ere  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  little  group 
had  been  standing,  Duke  had  fitted  on  his  cousin's 
Acm^  and  his  own,  and  was  shouting  to  a  boy  to 
come  and  attend  to  Miss  CoUis.  In  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  outward  polish,  Duke  Aveme  could  do  very 
rude  things.  He  had  always  thou^t  Hattie,  with 
her  round  unmeaning  face  and  squat  figure,  a  bore  ; 
and,  though  he  fussily  insisted  that  a  chair  should 
be  brought  to  her,  and  threw  the  lad  a  shilling  who 
came  to  her  aid,  he  took  care  not  to  hear  her  hint 
that  she  should  not  be  able  to  skate  alone.  He  had 
come  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  more  agile,  graceful 
cousin,  and  it  annoyed  him  when  Winnie  held  back 
and  repeated  to  him  the  caution  Morgan  had  just 
given  her. 

"Not  safe?  Whosaysso?  That  carpenter  ?  Pooh! 
what  can  such  a  fellow  as  he  know  about  it  ?  " 

**  Not  much  perhaps ;  but  I  promised  mamma  we 
would  not  run  any  risks." 

"Did  she  think  that  I  would  let  you  run  into 
danger?"  asked  Duke,  so  tenderly  that  Winnie's 
cheeks  were  sufiiised  with  blushes.  "Stay  here  while 
I  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  and  assure  myself  that 
the  ice  is  as  firm  as  it  looks." 

Away  he  went,  skimming  in  and  out  the  other 
skaters,  in  all  directions,  before  he  returned  to  his 
cousin ;  but  when  he  did,  the  two  men  who  were 
still  lingering  to  watch  them,  saw  him  hold  out  his 
hand  to  Winnie,  and  the  two  glided  away,  leaving 
Hattie  tottering  about,  and  holding  on  to  a  small 
boy,  whom  she  had  bribed  with  peppermints  to  keep 
near  her. 

"Aye,"  said  Morgan,  "just  as  I  expected;  over- 
peivuaded ;  I  might  have  spared  my  breath.  They  11 
take  their  chance ;  and  never  a  rope  at  hand  to 
throw  to  'em  if  they  fall  in." 

His  companion  started. 

"  A  rope  ?  A  good  thought !  1 11  run  to  the 
keeper's  cottage ;  I  shall  get  one  there  of  some  kind." 
And  pulling  his  cap  on  firmly,  he  threw  down  the 
bag  he  had  been  carrying,  and  sped  away  at  his 
swiftest  pace,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  angry  shout 
Moigan  sent  after  hiiu. 

With  some  trouble,  and  a  promise  that  it  should  be 
returned  to  her,  the  good  wife  was  persuaded  to  let 
him  carry  off  her  clothcs-liue. 

"  Shall  I  be  laughed  at  for  my  pains  ?  "  he  asked 
himself,  as  he  was  more  leisurely  returning.  "  If 
that  was  young  Aveme  who  was  \^ith  her  he  will 


not  hesitate  to  tell  me,  by  looks  if  not  in  plam  mrit, 
that  I  am  too  officious.  If  Morgan  has  grown  tired 
of  waiting,  and  gone  on,  1 11  keep  out  of  nght  $aMpi 
the  trees.  If  my  help  is  not  needed,  so  madi  tb 
better." 

But  the  next  minute  shouts  and  cries  rose  on  tk 
air,  and  he  saw  Morgan  running  towards  him,  mmt^ 
his  arms  ¥dldly,  and  signing  him  to  hasten.  Tie 
predicted  accident  had  just  occurred.  Duke,  groYiBj 
bolder  and  bolder,  had  drawn  Winnie  farther  iwir 
from  the  shallow  end  of  the  lake,  and  while  he  m 
teaching  her  some  new  figure  the  treacheroosioegiTv 
way  beneath  their  feet 

When  Percy  Gray  reached  the  lake  Duke  had  ooi- 
trived  to  keep  his  own  and  Winnie's  heads  abore 
water,  but  he  could  not  have  done  so  long  ;  with  tk 
rope,  however,  both  of  them  were  soon  rescoed,  laf 
almost  before  the  young  girl  thoroughly  reaiiiri 
her  peril  she  was  being  hurried  by  Percy  and  Moiigu 
to  the  keeper's  cottage. 

Her  anxiety  lest  an  exaggerated  report  of  the 
occurrence  should  reach  her  parents  made  Winnie 
eagerly  accept  the  dry  garments  offered  to  her.  She 
felt  but  little  the  worse  for  her  inunendon,  and  aooa 
soothed  away  Hattie's  hysterical  tears ;  she  cooU 
even  laugh  at  the  rueful  face  of  Duke,  who,  when  ihe 
emerged  from  the  cottage,  was  stamping  abont  in  tiie 
porch,  waiting  till  a  change  of  clothes  could  be  brought 
to  him  from  home. 

Promising  to  see  that  these  were  despatched  vith 
all  possible  speed,  Winnie  slipped  her  arm  throosk 
Hattie's,  and  they  hurried  home  together,  the  fomff 
feeling  rather  conscience-stricken  as  she  rememboe^ 
how  readily  she  had  permitted  Duke  to  indoce  hertt 
slight  her  mother's  injunction. 

Mamma  would  forgive  her,  of  that  she  was  mat, 
but  the  pained  look  ^lat  dear  face  would  take  wodi 
cause  Winnie  keener  remorse  than  any  reproof  Ka 
Graddon  could  have  uttered.  She  was  not  son?  1» 
be  able  to  shake  off  Hattie,  who  meeting  two  of  Iff 
young  lady  friends  just  before  they  reached  the  hMt, 
insisted  on  stopping  to  relate  their  adventure,  td, 
opening  a  gate  that  led  to  the  offices,  she  resolTcd  H 
enter  the  house  by  a  side  door,  and,  mnmng  vp  ^ 
her  o^n  room,  slip  off  her  borrowed  attire  ere  At 
sight  of  it  could  startle  her  mother. 

But  the  court  was  full  of  her  father's  woriMi 
standing  in  groups,  talking  gravely,  and  m  ]099d 
tones.  Every  one  ceased  speaking  as  toon  ai  ihe 
appeared,  but  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  her,  ai  > 
much  confusion  she  flitted  past 

Had  some  too-hasty  messenger  conveyed  the  ik*> 
of  her  inmiersion  here  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  p^ 
vent  it  ?  W^innie  determined  to  go  strai^  to  hff 
mother,  who  might  be  suffering  agonies  ai  ahia  * 
her  account 

But  when  she  turned  towards  Mis.  QiM/m^^^ 
ment,  nurse,  her  eyes  swelled  with  weeping  kcr  W 
ghastly  pale  with  grief  or  fri^t^  or  both,  net  kcrtf* 
she  had  gone  half  a  dozen  steps^  and  eamUk** 
her  arms. 
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Tot  there,  my  poor  child ;    you   must  not  go 

n 

■ 

hit»  nniBe,  I  *m  none  the  worse  for  ray  wetting ; 
\  *m  all  rights**  cried  Winnie.  "  Let  me  go  and 
myself  to  mamma.  Has  she  been  very  fright- 
about  me  ?  " 

e  woman  looked  at  her  amazedly,  but  did  not 
her  g^rasp,  and  something  in  her  strange  aspect 


made  Winnie  tremble,  and  cry  in  low  gasping  tones, 
"  Mamma,  where  is  she  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Let 
me  go  to  her  ! " 

She  was  only  answered  with  a  burst  of  tears.  That 
solemnly-spoken  blessing  had  held  in  it,  though 
neither  mother  nor  child  divined  it  at  the  time,  a 
long  farewell     Mrs.  Graddon  was  no  more  ! 

{To  he  continued.) 


EASTER. 


UR  graves  lie  closed  this  Easter  day, 
But  from  their  rugged  sod 
The  sweet  spring  grass  comes  softly  up 
With  messages  from  God. 

"  But,  ah  !  **  men  wail,  in  dreary  doubt, 

"  In  autumn  this  will  die  ; 
All  nature  has  no  type  to  tell 

Of  inmiortality ! " 

Peace  I  she  has  types  for  ever  fresh. 

For  griefii  for  ever  new. 
A  type  which  lived  from  age  to  age, 

Could  be  no  type  for  you. 

And,  haply,  in  this  rise  and  fall. 

Which  still  in  beauty  grow. 
There  lurks  a  truth  that  men  may  guess, 

And  endless  life  may  show. 


We  do  not  fear  when  winter  comofi. 
We  know  the  spring  will  Wake  ; 

We  gladly  rest  when  night  draws  on. 
We  know  the  dawn  will  break. 

And  what  if  in  those  cycles  vast, 

Whose  limits  none  may  scan. 
Even  death  may  hold  a  happy  place, 

Part  of  the  life  of  man  ? 

And  still,  as  we  sit  sad  and  lone. 

In  Timers  too  narrow  prison. 
The  angels'  song  goes  ringing  on. 

Which  says  that  Christ  is  risen. 

Dumb  mother  nature  makes  her  signs, 

But  from  our  Father*s  love 
Comes  forth  the  word  of  Him  who  died. 

And  lives  again  above. 

Isabella  F.  Mayo. 


THE    "QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 


QUESTIONS. 

3.  Which  of  the  judges  refused  to  be  made  a 
? 

4.  To  what  coontry  did  Jeremiah  go  after  the 
nction  of  Jerusalem  ? 

5.  How  many  great  Canaanitish  nations  were 
s,  and  from  whom  desoenedd  ? 

4K.  What  king  was  after  his  death  worshipped  as 

1? 

t7.  What  words  of  the  Jebusites  to  David  shows 

natorally  strong  position  of  the  town  of  Jebus, 

rwaids  Jerusalem  ? 

18.  By  what  name  is  Ahasuems  (mentioned  in 

bo(^  of  Esther)  known  in  profane  history  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  384. 

132.  In  the  reign  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  the 
destruction  of  whose  house  he  foretold  (1  Kings 
xvi  1—8). 

133.  Abijah  (I  Kings  xiv.  13). 

134.  That  he  should  not  die  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  for  he  says  : — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  thy 
life  will  I  give  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest " 
(Jer.  xlv.  6). 

135.  "  There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God  ** 
(Rom.  iL  11). 

136.  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  of  whom  it  is  written. 
"  But  Ahijah  could  not  see  ;  for  his  eyes  were  set  by 
reason  of  his  age*'  (1  Kings  xiv.  4). 


GOOD    DEEDS    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD. 


..  A  MISSION  HALL  AT  MARSEILLES. 
^HE  expanalYe  vigour  which  marks  evangelical 
\  operatioiia  in  France  just  at  this  time  is  some- 
thing specially  noteworthy.  The  remarkable 
^  d  Mr.  McAll  in  Fkiis,  the  striking  successes 
^diqg  the  religions  services  in  the  Trocad^ro  dur- 
Um  Gnat  Exhibition,  the  prodigious  sale  of 


I  copies  and  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  the  welcome 
;  given  to  tlie  colporteurs  in  the  rural  districts,  with 
many  other  signs  and  tokens,  all  tend  to  prove  that 
,  simple  Scripture  teaching  is  taking  new  hold  npon 
France.  The  first  Mission  Hall  has  lately  been 
opened  in  Marseilles,  in  a  faubourg  snrnmndad  by 
a   dense   population    of   working  men.      It   holda 
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about  250  pereonss  and  already  is  not  nearly  large 
enough  to  acconunodato  the  ^villing  crowds  who 
gather  round  the  door.  Very  encouraging  testi- 
mony is  even  now  forthcoming  of  the  good  results 
attending  the  services  held  within  its  walls,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  feel  themselves  face  to 
faco  with  the  necessity  of  enlarging  their  borders, 
multiplying  centres  of  Gospel  work,  and  so  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  hearing  which  is  every- 
where exhibited.  Marseilles  is  a  city  of  350,000  in- 
habitants. Next  to  Paris,  it  is  probably  the  most 
politically  influential  city  in  the  land,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  e»timato  the  extont  of  the  results  were  the 
masses  of  this  working-class  population  penneated 
wit!i  the  principles  of  Gospel  truth.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  movement  in  question  apjicars  to  be 
in  wise  and  prudent  hands — qualities  which  no 
amount  of  zeal  can  compensate  for,  and  which  are 
peculiarly  needed  among  the  sensitive  and  impulsive 
Marseillese. 

BIBLE-WORK  IN  BEYROUT. 

After  the  dreadful  massacres  wluch  occurred  in  Syria 
in  1860,  a  lady,  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  by  name,  felt 
impelled  to  commence  a  charitable  movement  in  aid 
of  the  many  widows  and  oqdians  then  left  desolate. 
With  but  few  helpers,  and  small  moans,  that  in- 
domitable woman  began  and  continued  her  work 
among  the  Syrian  woman,  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  sheltering  the  homeless,  and  all 
the  while  keeping  one  definite  end  in  view — the  in- 
culcation of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  principles 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  ever-growing  family. 
From  thence  till  now  the  work  has  developed  and 
prospered,  until  the  British  Syrian  ^Mission,  as  it  is 
called,  may  well  be  reganled  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  at  work  for  the  moral  uplifting  of 
those  down -trodden  races  which  have  so  long 
languished  under  Moslem  misrule.  From  Mrs. 
Thompsons  large  "Training  Institution  for  the 
Daughters  of  Syria"  have  been  sent  out  well 
equipped  teachers,  who  are  now  conducting  branch 
schools  in  Beyrout,  Damascus,  Tyre,  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  many  other  places.  Even  among  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec  there  are  gathered  youthful  Orientals,  who 
are  being  patiently  and  effectually  taught  the  know- 
ledge requisite  for  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  for 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  o^\ing  to  the  consummate  skill  and  true 
Christian  spirit  in  which  these  missions  are  con- 
ducted, Mahommedan  women  may  constantly  be  seen 
at  the  various  Bible- classes,  side  by  side  with  Jeweiujes, 
Dnises,  and  others.  Thirty  schools,  3,000  pupils,  nine- 
teen Bible-women,  liarcm  visitors,  and  Scripture- 
readers,  are  statistics  that  speak  volumes  in  favour 
of  the  quiet,  steady  work  which  has  been  going  on 
here  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  one  school,  we 
note,  there  are  250  Mahomme<lan  girls ;  in  another 
200  little  Jewish  children;  and  at  Beyrout,  every 
Sunday,  and  all  round  the  week,  400  Moslem  and 
Drase  women  eagerly  gather  for  worship  and  tuition. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  nrneh  of  op- 
position, persecution,  and  prejudice,  have  had  to  W 
overcome  in  order  to  secure  such  results  as  tlwNL  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  fntnre  renilti  vUek 
must  flow  from  such  a  vital  and  vigonnu  oentRflf 
Christian  force,  during  the  changes  which  are  akit 
to  be  made  in  the  management  of  afiairs  in  Antic 

Turkev. 

A  LIVING  DEATH! 

Of  all  the  manifold  diseases  that  flesh  i»  hdr  ti^ 
surely  none  are  more  terrible  than  those  norm 
ailments  which,  having  their  origin  in  the  brain,  phtt 
a  life-long  embargo  on  the  limbs,  and  doom  the  b^ 
less  \ictim  to  what  is  little  better  than  a  living  dnlL 
The  paralytic  and  the  epileptic  are  the  mostgrieroolf 
afflicted  of  all  suflcrers,  and  demand  the  veiytn- 
derest  compassion  and  sympathy  of  all  who  aie  spiiri 
the  dire  infliction.  Of  late  years  these  diseawi  hue 
become  sadly  common,  and  yet  in  the  whole  coiratiT, 
as  we  are  informed,  there  is  only  one  public  boispital 
for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  tliose  who  suffer  bm 
their  ravages.  The  little  hospital  in  Queen's  Sque 
may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  hardest  worked  hoeptil 
in  England,  and  is  utterly  unable  to  deal  with  athk 
of  the  cases  tliat  clamour  with  an  eager  pleading  k 
admission  within  its  walla  At  times  even  the  nfai 
in  the  day-room  are  temporarily  occupied,  and  itl 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  applications  come  inM- 
santly  from  the  helpless  and  despairing,  for  a  pbet 
in  the  one  solitary  Bethesda  which  can  in  any  liK 
meet  their  awful  need.  It  is  earnestly  desired  ti 
erect  a  number  of  children's  cots  for  the  admiHanarf 
little  ones  whose  sad  cases  might  be  largely  met  tfi 
cured  by  the  first-dasa  treatment  which  here  olidBL 
Very  young  children,  tliose  whose  lamentable  coiii- 
tion  has  the  most  of  hope  in  it,  cannot  be  adnittii 
into  the  general  ward,  and  so  the  poor  little  atridta 
ones  are  doomed  to  a  hopeless  fate  by  reason  of  ii 
sad  deficiency  in  space  and  funds  which  forbid  A* 
being  taken  in.  A  gift  of  thirty  guineas  will  |V 
the  cost  of  one  child's  cot  for  a  year,  and  an  euM^ 
appeal  is  being  made  that  so  grand*  charity  if 
have  fuller  scope  for  action.  Besidea  the  100  h^ 
which  are  always  fidl,  there  is  a  convalesoent  bnw 
at  Fincliley — no  other  convalescent  boepitil  ** 
admit  epileptic  patients — and  the  value  ci  its  nak 
cannot  well  be  told.  There  is  also  a  penaioa  foi 
from  which  annuities  varying  from  ten  to  twfl^ 
guineas  are  granted  to  hopelessly  afflicted  p0<^ 
A  Samaritan  Society,  too,  has  been  formed  fcf  • 
relief  of  destitute  out-patients  and  their  baS^ 
Surely,  in  all  the  mighty  round  of  charitable  o^ 
prise  there  is  nothing  that  calls  so  loudly  on  (^ 
tian  beneficence  as  this  noble  institution,  which oog* 
to  be  extended  fifty-fold. 

HOMES  FOR  YOUNG  8ERVAKTSL 

We  are  very  glad  to  make  meutku  of  ft  ^i^ 
meritorious  movement,  which,  we  think,  viU  "V 
need  to  be  known  in  order  to  win  pabUe  9*9*^ 
and  approval     The  Metropolitan  AMnriitiw  ^ 
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Young  Servants  has  for  its  object  the 
d^t  and  protection  of  young  domestic 
%  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  twenty,  who 
on  or  leaving  their  employment  are  with- 
qoate  home  shelter  or  defence  from  the 
d-one  dangers  to  which  these  unusually 
ones  are  exposed.  It  was  established 
ago,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  tliat 
lardians  and  pauper  schools  are  co-opera- 
B  promoters.  Already  400  young  girla 
r  in  this  way,  and  so  thoroughly  is  the 
appreciated,  that  an  annual  increase  of 
lows  itself  on  the  books  of  the  Society, 
of  the  domestic  servants  in  London  are 
ns,  or  from  distant  provinces,  or  without 
1  resource  than  the  Union  ;  and  that  the 
his  large  class  of  "  unprotected  females  " 
indly  cared  for  is  a  "  good  deed  "  without 
isaying. 

(OOD  WORK  AT  LAMBETH. 

be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  wherein 
ive  work  is  being  accomplished  among 
md  unruly  for  so  small  an  expenditure 
the  Lambeth  Ragged   Schools.     In  this 

bnt  most  useful  establishment  seven 
Idren  of  the  poorest  and  roughest  class 
lathered  from   Sunday  to  Sunday,  and 

band  of  teachers  whose  labour  of  love 
lered  peculiarly  onerous  and  unpleasant 
'  the  unmanageable  nature  of  the  mate- 
h  they  have  to  work.  Especially  is  this 
the  evening  school,  when  some  five  hun- 
n  attendance,  including  more  than  a 
)f  very  rough  customers,  whose  strange 
manners  are  exceedingly  trying,  and 
n  the  patient  evangelists  are  subjected 
lest  discouragement.  The  records  of  the 
sver,  afford  abundant  evidence  that  even 
est  of  stony  ground  the  good  seed  has 
g  lodgment,  and  has  led  to  results  that 
to  strengthen  the  hands  and  encourage 
of  those  who  have  need  of  both.  The 
hese  operations  are  carried  on  at  an 
t    expenditure    of    less    than    £80    per 

on  to  ragged  schools  there  are  Bible 
ther*s  meetings,  parents*  meetings,  read- 
iting  classes,  a  Dorcas  society,  a  provi- 
and  now  and  again  a  Christmas  and 
treat,  and  the  whole  of  these  arrange- 
UTied  out  at  a  cost  which  only  by  a  little 


exceeds  that  of  the  schools  themselves.  According 
to  our  judgment  there  are  few  spheres  of  gospel 
labour  that  are  more  deserving  of  aid  than  those 
which  embrace  the  poorest,  meanest,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  worst  of  our  city  populations ;  none  in 
which  the  arduous  toilers  deserve  more  hearty  sym- 
pathy, and  few,  if  any,  in  which- the  excellent  results 
are  more  visible. 

CHRISTIAN  HOMES  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

CHILDREN. 

In  prosecuting  their  inquiries  into  the  educational 
destitution  of  the  metropolis  the  agents  of  the  Lon« 
don  School  Board  have  made  the  sad  discovery  that 
there  are  some  hundreds  of  poor  children  whose  case 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  tuition, 
because  they  labour  of  being  under  the  double  de- 
privation of  being  deaf  and  dumb.  With  a  merciful 
thoughtfulnesB  which  does  the  Board  infinite  credit, 
it  was  resolved  to  take  immediate  measures  to  meet 
this  special  need.  Of  course,  as  these  sadly  isolated 
juveniles  are  scattered  all  over  the  metropolitan  area, 
any  large  central  institution  of  a  special  character 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  establish  classes  for  their  instruction  in  certain, 
ordinary  schools,  selected  as  far  as  possible  with  a 
view  to  contiguity,  and  to  place  these  under  the 
charge  of  so  kindly  and  capable  an  expert  as  the 
Rev.  W.  Stainer.  In  this  way  the  poor  little  folks, 
so  long  shut  out  by  their  infirmity  from  mixing  with 
other  children  in  school  and  play-ground,  find  them- 
selves one  with  the  rest,  and  can  enter  into  the 
enjoyments  and  advantages  of  school  life  in  a  way 
which  has  been  hitherto  impossible,  and  which  will 
certainly  go  far  to  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  on  their  own  account  The  unmanageable  distances, 
however,  which  the  pitiful  little  "  solitaries  **  have  to 
travel  to  and  fro,  and  the  great  poverty,  as  a  rule,  which 
marks  their  lot^  practically  exclude  them  from  partak- 
ing of  these  precious  advantages.  Again,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  Christian  philanthropy  has  come  to  the  rescue. 
A  few  benevolent  ladies  have  combined  to  establish 
comfortable  homes,  in  which  the  neediest  children  are 
sheltered  and  cared  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
schools  from  Monday  to  Friday.  The  salutary  rule 
is  observed  of  charging  some  small  fee  to  such  parents 
as  can  afford  it ;  but  there  is  still  great  necessity  for 
kind-hearted  charity  to  supplement  the  resources  so 
obtained.  As  soon  as  funds  are  forthcoming,  two 
other  Homes  are  to  be  opened  in  the  south  and  west 
of  London,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  little 
silent  folk  in  those  districts. 
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*  Thif  Chord  to  be  omitted  in  the  Uet  rene. 


Lord,  I  believe:  were  sinners  more 
Than  sands  upon  the  ocean  shore, 
Thou  hast  for  all  a  ransom  paid, 
For  all  a  full  atonement  made. 

Jesus,  be  endlciw  praUc  to  Thee, 
Whose  boundless  mercy  hath  for  me, 


For  cYery  soul  Thy  luuida  haTe  made. 
An  cverlasiing  ranaom  paid. 

Oh  I  let  the  dead  now  hear  lliy  Toioe^ 
Now  bid  Thy  banished  ones  rejoice : 
Their  beauty  this,  tlieir  gloriona  dien^ 
Jesus,  the  Lord  our  RighteoMBwa 
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"  *W«  thooght  jon  would  tMrer  emu  bade,'  du  uJd."— fk  119: 

THE    WHITE    ROSE    OF    WHITELAKE. 

BT  AMtnS  BEALE,  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  FEKNAKT  FAMILY." 

CHAPTER  LI.  I  demoDBtrations.    She  seized  npon  her,  and  half  carried 

BaTlTBKID  INVALIDED.  beT  into  the  ruin.    GlanciDg  in  at  Shanno'e  open  door, 

mt  MMB  acKM*  the  lake,  and  iraa  teceiTed     Rose  pereeired  that  there  wa>  Mnne  one  in  her  room. 

3if  SIh^w  vitfa  ertn  aton  than  her  nnial  |  Her  ^longhta  at  once  leretted  to  AUied  JohtinM. 
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wh'»rii   ^h'l"  liail  i-iniint  ii/.l   witli   tl'ii   -;.   •'    ■•..■  -Ii.i' 
h\<  '!'*]"iarruru  inuii  i'.     Sl.r  ii«t]M'il  i'  :!ir_:ii:   '■>*■  :;  •.  Hi. 
>iiL"   -li'l   ii'»t    \\i->ii    ■■>    '»•■    til''    :.!"-:    !■•    •...■;..■.  ■■.■    !■■■!: 
li'»iii>.\       Sill"    wa-    a'"ii;t    l«»    .. ::  Ipir.i  .\    :<■;>.;•;,     ::"iii 
Sillv  sliaiin-t'^  ■'r.!<i».  \\hr:i  lii-  pm'k:i--u:i  ;iI:i|  -.'lii,!!'. 
tt-iiant   ■•!'   tiiif   aparliin-iii    in-i.'   -Imv. ',\ ,  .i,-,.i   .ii.:!i.  -i 
ti.»\variis  licr  wiili  f-vi-liMit  'lillii-uliy.       11.-;   !i     ::  ci;- . 
?m»re    >i<!i.«i    '^till  :    >\\:-    \:\u<<''[—\r<-iii^''i'*\      ■  i-- 

li»!i,L'":T  ri.'-i-K'd  iiu"  f.':>».-  t!..-:  v.;i>  i!ii[M-!ii'r_  i,.-  :•■•!. 
tin;  ntiiiii. 

"  Wjiiti;  llnx',  I  aiM  coiiic  l.a«.k  !"  v.^r.-  ■■  .-  '•■.i.i- 
that  ;,Ti.'Ol<Ml  lirr. 

It  wa-^  Majnr  l-'aiiliiull.  In  iH/i.iIi'T  iii'»ii. m  '.'*t\\i 
lier  liamls  were  in  lii>»,  ami  slic  i"«'!t  ih.-ji  li.-  \.;t-  -c  U- 
iii^  her  luM-aiisc  I»e  truly  h>\*'<\  hiT. 

"Tain  so  ;rla<I,  s«>  thaiikl'iil  1  "  v,.i^  ;ill  Ii--  .■niM 
say,  but  tlie  simple  wnnU.  an  i  ilii*  i'liirlit  icar^.  wm* 
oiioui;!i  for  hiiu. 

"  Corno  hack.  White  Rn^o."'  ho  n'|»vafi">l,  lirip'rin;>' 
on  the  \vor<l>*  she  lia<l  hfr-^rlf  utt<'r«-i  :  "a  \\nunilfil 
sohlior,  ou  sick  leave  ;  iri\aliil('il.  aini  oMi\;.  ■!  lo  iv-; 
here  Uefore  I  <*ouKl  r«.'a<li  \nur  hou^*-." 

"Will  vou  h.'aii  on  nu*  ?  "  -li--  -^iih\  :  riml,  with  a 
teinlor  npolojjy,  he  tiK»k  ]u^r  arsn. 

"  You  arc  the  stron;:<?r  now.  W'iiito  ]I'»'«('.*'  ho  re- 
marked, as  thev  continued  their  wav  vcrv  •^Inwlv. 

When  thev  at  last  reached  the  i)ariv  in  the  hav- 
held,  the  j^*neral  suri)rise  was  ^'reat.  Mai<»r  Faithfull 
had  not  heard  of  Lord  Howanl's  rilatioii-liii*  to  the 
Mer\'yns  for  he  had  left  India  hi-ion'  *A\r  Knjjjlish 
mail  that  contained  the  news  ani\od  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship had  not  heard  that  there  was  mitre  than  a  dis- 
tant  ao^naintanceshij)  lictwecn  him  an<l  hi-^  newly- 
found  relatives.  Mervvn  onlv  dinilv  Mi>pLM-red  tliat 
Rose  was  attached  to  the  Maj<»r.  and  the  >iiar  wa>^ 
qnite  in  the  dark.  Nr)t  tliat  tln-y  wen.'  fiiliirlitened 
on  that  occasion,  thou«^h  ;^leams  of  the  truth  >hot 
throngh  their  Tnental  jjjloom. 

All  explanations  were,  however,  cut  short  hy  the 
arrival  of  the  svlhibnh,  and  hy  Ktlwvna's  exclamation 
at  8ij,'ht  of  the  ^Major.  She  and  K<l;rar  were 
superintending  its  concoction  when  lie  and  Rose 
arrived. 

"  I  don*t  nnderfttand  it  at  all,'*  whispered  Men'\Ti 
to  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  between  him  ami  lier 
father. 

"  I  tliink  it  will  be  well  for  onr  Rose,  as  for  ns," 
she  replied.  "And  when  did  you  last  see  Llewellen?" 
she  added,  to  the  Major. 

"  Nearly  three  months  ago,'*  he  answered.  "  I  was 
laid  by  while  he  was  fighting  and  distinguishing 
himself,  though  I  am  gazetted  Lieut-Colonel  " — he 
glanced  at  Rose.  "  He  was  at  the  battle  of  (loojerat, 
and  fought  nine  hours  like  a  lion."  Rose  shuddered. 
"  With  our  25,000  men  we  routed  the  Sikh  army  of 
60,000,  and  Shere  Singh  had  only  8,000  loft  when  he 
escaped  to  the  Salt  Range  Ilills.  lie  has  been  obliged 
to  surrender  unconditionally  at  last.'* 

"I  cannot  help  feeling  sorn^or  him,"  siiid  Rose. 
"  We  call  them  rebels,  but  4tr^  their  own  country, 
after  aU." 


■  '!•»...  \iiii  »iM-jM.  \!'*<i  '.  I N  >!^s»--ii. n  i-i:;::-.  >!:,;* 
■::i'  1;M^.■  •';-;-l  *lc'-\>'i.  "  H'.  Iiaii  a  kiiij  a'.:  .; 
.'■:■•   ■    ;■•■■.  ■■■!    ;'!i-   >^.i\i-:i'    ;.i''    t'n:  ]t.r,::  ••'   ••. 


■■ '  \ 


"  \:i<;  !:■-  '.■.■■■■ifin  nr.;'-  "i  llr'i»i'«'';i.  ".MtiU'r.  •.• 
■.»■>!■  .;i I.    ':-.lvi:i'_    ■'[     liJMj  .    ;iTiii     .■•"■!li    ;h'-:;^ii!  •: 

■■  W'liM  Wf  hi'^r  met,  Maior  l-;iitliMiil  -"r.  I  «:.  ..: 
^;i\ .  <  "lilonrl  '     ]n-;:a?»    L<«rd  H«»A\;ir'l,  witii  :i -i 
-!;!:i.l\  ri-«iiluti'>ii,  "vmu  were  kind  tufni-h  t:>  |^  -■ 
■  t:i:  '::y  jrautUou  to   nu.-.      1   little  lhoUL:iii   tiiui  ":. 
i   -.iHinld    inert    you  here  ;  but    IVovidcnri-  Im^ 
..111,1  i.i  u-  ;il!.      1   ha^e  also  to  congraiuhiU'  ;."i:    i 
your  ]»ri •motion,   and   on  tlic  jr'nxl  fortune  v.:i'.  --^ 
lu'fallen  yf»ur  --istcr,  Mrs.  Montague,  and  hcri.hi"  :■■". 
It  wa>*  slran^'c  that  lior  hu-ilKindV  brother  >lu«ul.:  .■: 
withimt  a  will,  aftiM-  all,  and  that  they  shcmM  '  '  ' 
ini'i  his  fortune  naturally." 

*'  Ves,  my  lortl  :  it  lia-i  relieved  us  all  frur.i  lt-  .1 
]ires-*tire,''  replied  the  (.'olom^l.  glan<'in;:  at  Jiun. ::■-' 
whc»m  he  was  seatt'd,  ami  who  understood  tln?'^"-!* 
ing  of  the  glance. 

It  was  the  sister  and  nephews  that  haii  KYnt-- 
ol»stacle»«  to  his  projmsing  for  her  bofon.'. 

While   this  wjts   pas>iing  Edwyna  had  Ihod  '•'>■ 
with  her  feast,  and  Kd:jar  the  seniiment.il  1^1  '^ 
watching  Rose  and  Cohund  FaitlifuU.     Hcij^^I'''" 
conti<lante,  Edwyna,  \\hat  it  all    meant— wt^r^' •■'"' 
engnge«l  ? 

**  1  don't  know,  but  they  are  desi>eratol.v  in  1'  ■' 
she   replied,  giving   him  u  gla^s   of  Mllal'U-^      ' 
always  tohl  vou  it  was  no  use  vour  inix'nini:  ;''■'• 
Itose.     Vou  will  have  to  turn  your  attcntii'fi  t'>  '•  » 
after  all.*' 

"  I  really  think  I  shall,"  sighed  Ed^r,  l"--- ■- 
under  the  broad  hat-,  at  the  merry,  bri^iht-oyi"!. '"^ " 
cheeked  maiden,  who  wai  now  sixteen  >eai>"J''- " 

"  That   is  not  complimentary.      Take  wy  "• 
grandsire  some  syllabub,"  she  c«»nnnaudid  :  aii'i  i 
young  clergyman  <dieyed. 

Ami   so,   talking,   glancing,   and   fec4in^  ^^-h" 
Edwyna's  pic-nic  pfWMMl.      The  haymakers  vcn.-  ^'' 
far  distant,  Silly  Shanno  was  hid  behind  a  n^^""    ; 
Iwuring  tree,  Jim  was  here,  there,  and  evei}''"^^'  '^ 
an«l  the  two  maids,  in   their   best  Sunday  clotb^^    ^ 
made  believe  to  wait.     The  sun  looked  askan*^  '     ] 
the  lake  before  tlie  happy  party  left  the  hav-W    ; 
and  the  vicar  wiid,  reverently,  to  bis  friend,  Mer^)^ 
"  Out  of  evil  springeth  good." 


CHAITER  LII. 

WKLCOME     HOME. 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrali !  hurrah  1 "  resounded  thrW 
the  village  of  Llansant.  There  were  great  rejoicing 
No  people  are  more  patriotic  or  more  staunch  to  <<* 
another  than  the  Welsh  ;  whether  in  joy  or  pH 
their  sympathies  are  available.  But  this  was  ]<?» 
for  Lieutenant  Mervyn  was  come  home,  his  Uw""g 
honours  preceding  and  accompanying  hun.    It  w  * 
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stioii  for  the  young  man,  who  had  left  the 
reely  three  years  before,  all  "  unknown  to 
who  returned  to  it  in  some  sort  a  hero. 
9,  he  was  a  hero  to  the  inhabitants  of  his 
«.  So  thev  took  the  horses  out  of  Lord 
•pen  carriage  before  it  crossed  the  bridge, 
'  pull  him  and  his  grandson  up  to  Ll^ni- 
they  had  travellcfl  together  from  Ports- 
verybody  had  assembled  to  welcome  them 
en  old  Mr.  Wynne  had  turned  out,  and, 
ith  his  family,  watched  the  proceedings 
rriage  by  the  roadside.  No  one  hurrahed 
ly  than  his  grandchildren,  and  no  one 
lite  handkerchief  so  energetically  as  Miss 
l8  may  be  supposed,  the  handsome  Licu- 
:ed  excited  and  flushed  as  he  stood  up  to 
ds  with  the  friends  that  crowded  round 
i  vicar  was  amongst  the  first,  and  was 
im-ited  by  Lord  Howard  to  a  seat  in  his 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  corporal,  ^ith 
"  If  you  taught  him  to  be  a  parson,  I 
1  to  bo  a  soldier,  and  I  Avas  the  best 
Llewcllen  asked  if  he  also  might  have  a 
lermission  being  granted,  the  corporal,  in 
thes,  and  with  his  Waterloo  medal  on  his 
gged  his  wooden  leg  up  into  my  lord's 

teanwhile,  stood  at  a  little  distance  on  the 
of  the  bridge.  She  was  rejoicing  and 
for  wliile  her  warm  sympathies  were  with 
at  Llynhaiod,  she  was  tliinking  of  Alfred 
till  absents  Nevertheless,  she  watched 
the  carriage  over  the  strong  old  bridge,  and 
to  see  her  father  so  honoured.  Llewellen 
d  wave<l  his  hat  to  her,  and  she  offered  up 
jr  the  gay  young  officer  and  his  family, 
r  was  thinking  of  her  at  that  moment,  and 
ippeared  to  have  forgotten  him  of  whom 
t  so  continually. 

every  one  had  well-nigh  forgotten  Re- 
her  daughters.  They  liad  passed  away 
inoxious  turnpikes,  and  the  present  crowd, 
obably  helped  to  puU  down  the  said  pikes, 

to  pull  Llewellen  up  the  hawthorn  lane. 
(rhed  them  until  they  had  disappeared 
9omer,  and  stood,  literally  alone,  listening 
ts,  which  the  noLsy  river  seemed  to  echo, 
in  free  rejoicing  from  stone  to  stone.  She 
le  heart  to  follow,  but  remained  alone  in 
ding  on  the  bridge,  the  old  church-tower 
m  upon  her  from  its  point  of  observa- 
okfl,  the  woods,  the  hills  and  the  deserted 
ind. 

saddenly  atartled  by  a  touch  and  the 
lainl" 

U  say  what  she  felt,  or  how  she  looked, 
imed  to  welcome  home  Alfred  Johnnes  ? 
0  had  returned  !    No  one  was  near  to  see 

long  emhBace,  as  they  two  met.  She 
Male,  Imt  the  looked  at  him,  and  fancied 
bnak  iier  heart    Yes,  joy  I  in  spite  of 


his  worn,  haggard  face,  his  thin  figure  and  shabby 
dress,  in  spite  of  aH  his  faults  and  his  8hort<?oniings 
towards  herself — she  felt  only  joy. 

"  Where  have  you  been  so  long  ?  Why  have  you 
not  written  ?  **  she  gasped  at  last. 

"  In  voluntary  penal  servitude,  and  I  have  sorvetl 
my  time,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  written  ;  but  I  have 
been  wandering,  and  working,  and  half -starving,  in 
Australia  and  New  Zeahmd,  hoping  that  time  would 
I  blot  out  the  past ;  and  I  see,  by  to-day's  gathering, 
thnt  it  has  done  so.     Is  mother  still  alive  ?  ** 

"  Yes.     Come  to  her  at  once.** 

They  walked  in  haste  through  the  silent  hamlet — 
past  the  hawthorn  lane,  spanned  now  by  a  trinmphal 
arch — up  the  road  to  Glynglds — scarcely  speaking  for 
the  joy  and  the  pain.  Had  they  encountered  a  friend, 
even,  he  would  not  have  recognised  the  once  stalwart^ 
handsome,  resolute  Alfred  Johnnes,  he  was  ho  much 
altered.  ' 

But  Ids  poor  mother  recognised  him.  There  was 
no  need  of  introduction  or  explanation  to  her.  She 
had  liim — she  was  satisfied. 

"  You  will  not  go  away  again,  Alfred  ?  We  thought 
you  would  never  come  back,'*  she  said,  when  she  was 
able  to  speak. 

"  Never,  mother,  I  will  live  here  with  you,  and 
Egain,  if '* 


No  ifs — no  ifs  !  You  shall  be  married  to-morrow; 
and  then  Egain  won't  be  wanting  to  spend  half  her 
days  with  the  c^r])oral  and  Ijctty,"  said  the  still 
irritable  old  lady. 

Alfred  Johnnes  was  humble  enough  now.  He 
had  known  privation  and  suffering,  he  had  earnestly 
repented  of  his  sins,  and  he  had  come  home  to  atone, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  for  the  past.  He  loved  Egain, 
I  and  meant  to  man^  her,  if  she  did  not  still  consider 
I  him  quite  unworthy.  But  Egain  was  prepared,  God 
I  willing,  to  help  him  to  lead  a  new  life  under  better, 
if  Biidder,  circumstances.  No  maternal  sandien  was 
needed  now  to  iaduce  him  to  marry  her  who  had 
been  his  first  love. 

We  must,  however,  leave  him  and  Egain  in  the 
excitement  of  their  reunion  and  the  pro8i>ect  of 
better  things  to  come,  and  return  to  the  gay  throng 
that  surrounded  and  filled  Lynhafod.  Llewellen  was 
met  at  the  gate  by  his  parents  and  his  sisters,  while 
his  friend.  Colonel  Faithful!,  was  close  by.  His  first 
embrace  was  for  his  mother,  whose  heart  was  indeed 
full  of  pride,  love,  and  thankfulness  ;  then  came  the 
others.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all.  They 
stood  beneath  a  second  floral  arch  erected  by  Jim 
and  his  friends  ;  which  was  not,  however,  so  grand 
as  it  might  have  been,  because  Jim  was  reserving  his 
choicest  flowers  and  evergreens  for  another  occasion. 

Lord  Howard  won  the  said  man-of-all-work's  love 
and  gratitude  for  ever  by  bidding  him  see  that  no 
expense  was  spared  in  regaling  the  villagers  iiith 
roast  beef  and  puddings,  and  "  Tliree  cheers  for  his 
lordship  ! "  succeeded  the  announcement 

When  Llewellen  and  his  father  had  shaken  hands 
with  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  each  of  whom 
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was  known  to  thorn,  the  crowds  gradually  dispersed, 
and  left  the  happy  family  party  for  a  few  minutes 
in  peace.  But  they  were  soon  succeeded  by  the 
Wynnes,  who,  at  the  special  entreaty  of  Marcia  and 
the  children,  drove  up  the  hawthorn  lane  to  add  their 
"  Welcome  home  !  **  to  those  of  the  villagers. 

They  could  scarcely  have  greeted  a  finer,  more 
soldierly,  or  more  modest  young  man  than  Llewellen ; 
and  Miss  Marcia  may  be  excused  if  she  renewed 
her  friendly  advances  under,  perhaps,  more  favour- 
able auspices  than  she  had  made  litem  at  first  She 
was  certainly,  if  possible,  prettier  and  more  piqwmte 
,  than  ever,  and  she  was  no  longer  urged  on  to 
jealousy  and  gossip  by  Virginie,  who  had  suddenly 
given  warning,  and  had  departed  in  disgust  for  her 
native  France. 

"We  are  to  have  white  frocks  and  pink  sashes, 
and  pink  hats,  and  bouquets,*'  whispered  Maggie  and 
Pussy  to  Rose. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  never  mind  now,**  she  replied. 

"  I  wish  you  all  the  joy  you  deserve,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Wynne,  also  aside.  "  I  suspected — well — I 
fancied,  you  know,  that  day  at  the  chess.  But  I  was 
too  prudent  to  remark." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  all  along  of  Rebecca,  Colonel — 
haag  Rebecca  1  **  said  Philipps  Wynne. 

"Thank  you  for  your  very  pretty  present.  Miss 
Pryse  Pryse,"  murmured  Rose  ;  for  they  all  spoke 
below  their  voices. 

"  It  was  generous  of  me,  for  you  cut  me  out,"  re- 
joined that  young  lady. 

These  mysterious  hints  were  explained  to  Llewel- 
len when  the  Wynnes  took  their  departure,  and  were 
fc^owed  soon  after  by  Lord  Howard  and  Colonel 
FaithfuU,  who  were  both  staying  at  the  hotel 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  wait 
for  me,"  said  Llewellen.  "  It  will  be  grand  to  be 
best  man." 

"The  very  day  after  to-morrow.  And  you  will 
have  Miss  Pryse  Pryse,  for  she  as  good  as  offered  her- 
self and  '  the  darlings '  as  bridesmaids  with  me,  who 
am  to  be  '  best  woman,'"  responded  Edwyna.  "  And 
Edgar  is  to  have  a  parson's  fortnight's  holiday,  and 
to  come  ;  and  the  vicar  is  to  marry  them  ;  and  father 
is  to  give  them  away  ;  and  grandfather  is  to  lend 
them  his  great  house  in  the  country  for  the  honey- 
moon ;  I  wish  it  was  1 1  and  his  fine  carriage  to  con- 
vey them  to  it ;  and  afterwards  they  are  to  live  \vith 
him  ;  and  mother  has  a  lovely  new  gown  and  bonnet ; 
and,  oh  !  you  should  see  the  Brussels  lace  dress  and 
shawl  my  lord  has  given  Rose,  and  we  are  to  wear 
white  and  pink,  equally  becoming  to  Miss  Marcia  as 
to  me,  and  Egain  is  to  superintend,  and " 

"  Don't  talk  so  fast ;  you  bewilder  me,  Edwyna," 
said  LleweUen.    "  What  are  Either  and  mother  to  do  ? " 

"  To  slay  where  we  are,"  replied  Mrs.  Mervyn. 
"  My  father  wished  us  all  to  take  up  our  abode  with 
him,  but  we  prefer  the  independence  and  repose  of 
this  place,  where  we  have  lived  so  long.  Colonel 
Faithfull  and  Rose  have  consented  to  live  with  him, 
and  you,  my  son,  will  have  two  homes  henoefortfa." 


"  But  we  have  promised  to  pay  my  kid  t  tA! 
broke  in  Mervyn,  with  the  old  jestful  mnML 
"  His  lordship  intends  to  introduoe  me  and  Edwjn 
into  society  at  the  same  tinie ;  and  your  Bofa 
promises  to  poUsh  us  up.  The  squire  hai  polkW 
up  the  house,  and  rebuilt  the  oat-boildingi,  « y« 
perceive,  and  Jim  and  Dolly  are  as  plnn^  »^lmr 
as  their  pigeons." 

"And  so  are  father  and  mother!"  exdMMi 
Edwyna. 

"  We  are  beginning  a  new  honeymoon  in  is  ariMi> 
cratic  manner,"  continued  Mervyn,  looking  tesdo^ 
at  his  wife,  to  whom  sickness  and  anxiety  kl 
united  him  more  closely  than  ever. 

"  And  it  would  be  perfect  happines  bat  for  lb 
prospect  of  separation,"  said  Rose,  timidly. 

"  I  am  sure  you  and  Colonel  Faithfull  want  ^M\ 
but  one  another.  I  hope  my  noble  grandfiUlMnNit 
find  you  as  dull  as  we  do,  and  that  aU  ftiyH 
couples  are  not  like  yon,"  prodaimed  Edvpi 
"  Still,  a  wedding  is  great  fun  ;  and  to  ii  Ai 
triumphant  return  of  my  brother  the  Ueutenaiil* 

It  all  came  off  as  Edwyna  prophesied ;  batwvMl 
leave  the  actual  wedding  to  the  imaginatioa  of  it 
reader.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Colonel  FaithfoIlHi 
Rose  were  duly  made  man  and  wife,  amid  the  pnjw  < 
and  good  wishes  of  many  friends  and  spectaton.  & 
may  interest  match-makers  to  learn  that  Lkwdki 
and  Marcia,  and  Edgar  and  Edwyna,  followed  iki 
happy  couple,  two  and  two,  from  the  churcli,vUi 
Lord  Howard  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  the  little  gMvj 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn  closed  the  pretty 
sion.  Also  that  my  Lord  Howard's  carriage  aid 
and  Mr.  Wynne's  carriage  and  pair,  found  it  v«y 
work  to  get  up  liie  hawthorn  lane,  whidi  waa 
for  such  an  unusual  display. 

Jim's  arch  was  a  triumph  of  taste  and 
and  Jim  himself,  with  a  huge  wedding  favour  it 
coat,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  bntton-hok^ 
not  the  least  magnificent  of  the  wedding  partj; 
the  maids  eyed  him  with  particular  admiratM% 
they  also  figured  in  new  cape  and  gowu  te 
occasion. 

"  You  must  be  dri^-ing  through  the  yard,  aad 
into  the  field,  before  you  11  be  turning  fonrk 
said  Jim,  magnificently,  directing  my  \atS% 
coachman. 

"The  end  is  better  than  the   begimii^t' 
Mervyn's  remark  to  his  wife,  as  the 
passed  under  the  arch,  throng^  the  pietly 
and  into  the  house. 

"May  Gk>d  bless  them,  and  give  na  peaM^' 
Mrs.  Mervj'u. 

"  Our  White  Rose  will  make  a  good  irifc* 
mother  has  done  before  her,"  rejoined  ll«t|ik 
ing  her  hand  affectionately,  aa  tiiaj  estanl  ^ 
which  they  had  first  entered  togefl>erwfc»lN 
less  auspiciously  united. 

Rose  was  much  troubled  bj  the  oidaalid 
and  healths  that  all  brides  hvre  to  \ 
the  wedding  breakfast;  atfll, die  Inpt kr 
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ier  control,  nntil  she,  her  mother,  and  sister,  went 
to  her  room  to  see  after  that  "  trayelling  dress,** 
ieh  eomes  next  in  order  and  interest  to  the  bridal 
Si  and  wreath.  But  the  trio  forgot  self,  when, 
di  a  timid  knock  as  precursor,  Egain  entered.  She 
i  eome,  according  to  previous  promises,  to  super- 
end  the  breakfast,  but  as  yet  the  return  of  AKred 
mnes  had  not  been  made  known  beyond  Glynglfia 
r  fine  face  wore  a  rich  flush  of  crimson,  and  her 
k  eyes  flashed,  as  she  went  up  to  the  pale,  tear- 
,  but  happy  Rose,  and  took  her  hand. 
'I  must  tell  you  before  you  leave,  dear  Miss 
le,"  she  began,  with  agitation.  "  But,  first,  let 
wish  you  joy,  and  pray  tliat  the  Lord  may  bless 
u    He  has  come  back  ? " 

'  What !     Alfred     Johnncs  !  **      exclaimed     her 
eners,  arrested  in  their  work. 
'Yes,  and  he  bids  me  ask  for  your  forgiveness, 
r  Miss  Rose  ;  and  tell  you  that  he  congratulates 

I  from  his  hearty  and " 

lere    Egain    could    no    longer   speak   for   sobs, 

.  Rose  put  her  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her, 

^lering,  "  And  you  will  be  happy  as  I  am,  dear 

lin?" 

God  only  knows  !    But  he  has  asked  me  to  be 


his  wife ;  and  oh !  I  have  always  loved  him ! "  was 
the  nearly  inaudible  reply. 

Mrs.  Mervyn  and  Edwyna  gathered  round  her,  and 
by  degrees  she  told  them  what  we  already  know. 
To  this  she  added  that  Alfred's  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
factors at  Llynhafod  was  deep  as  her  own,  and 
would  be,  she  was  sure,  as  lasting.  That  he  was  a 
changed  man  both  in  appearance  and  heart,  and 
that  he  only  desired  to  atone,  as  far  as  he  could  for 
the  past  They  were  to  be  quietly  married  almost 
immediately,  not  only  because  he  wished  it,  but 
because  his  mother  insisted  on  it  What  they  all 
dreaded  most  was  the  reception  he  might  meet  from 
his  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 

"  They  have  forgotten  his  faults,  and  will  rojoice 
at  a  new  excitement,"  said  Mrs.  Mervyn. 

Egain  was  reassured,  and,  recovering  her  com- 
posure, assisted  in  the  too-long-interrupted  toilette. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  White  Rose  was  stiU 
rejoicing  in  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  her  honeymoon 
when  Alfred  Johnnes  and  Egain,  followed  by  the 
Corporal  and  Letty,  walked,  unobserved,  to  church, 
and  were  married  by  Mr.  Edwardes.  And  hero  the 
story  ends. 

THE  END. 


THE    GOOD    SHEPHERD. 

BY    THE    KEV.    J.    A.    FAITHFULL,    VICAR    OF    HOLY    TRINITY,    LEICESTER. 
"  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  know  My  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine."— John  z.  14. 


HOUGH  the  life  of  the  Christian  is 
hidden  from  himself  and  from  his 
felloe's,  there  is  one  who  follows 
with  ceaseless  interest  his  every  step, 
0  understands  with  unfailing  accuracy  every 
ge  in  his  experience.  The  good  Shepherd 
OWB  His  sheepi  This  thought  is  full  of  comfort 
eveiy  aingle-minded  believer.  Though  man 
7  misjudge  him,  though  his  fellows  may  think 
of  hiin,  God's  discernment  is  infallible,  He 
not  wrong  him.  He  reads  his  motives,  He 

Bitt  the  text  presents  another  aspect  of  the 
ittoal  life,  an  aspect  which  prevents  our 
iiig  upon  false  hopes,  which  precludes  the 
ilbility  of  self-deception.  Just  as  really  as 
ist  knows  His  own  sheep,  so  does  the  true 
Utian  know  Christ  It  is  a  mysterious, 
^late,  spiritual  understanding,  far  beyond  the 
Qminent  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men ;  hidden 
).  all  but  the  Triune  Grod  Let  no  one  be 
ry  in  applying  to  himself  the  sweet  consolation 
cb  the  fint  part  of  the  text  affords  unless  he 

stand  the  test  supplied  by  the  second.     The 
'  deals  first  with  Christ's  knowledge  of  His 
pb  and  then  with  His  people's  knowledge  of 
isL 
->  CSuisf s  knowledge  of  His  peopla    *'  I  know 

■heqx"    Shepherd  life  in  the  East  is  very 
Mnt  from  what  it  is  in  our  land.     There  the 


post  involves  considerable  danger,  and  demands 
great  activity.  A  little  boy  or  girl,  or  an  aged 
man,  would  not  be  given  the  charge  of  a  flock.  It 
is  true  that  David  was  a  stripling  when  he 
tended  his  father's  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness, 
but  we  know  he  was  a  lad  of  pronounced  courage 
and  marked  energy.  The  allegory  from  which 
the  text  is  taken,  and  the  title  which  has  always 
been  attached  to  the  Saviour  therefrom,  suggests 
the  notion  of  love  manifesting  itself  in  provision, 
protection,  and  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  last  of 
these  to  which  this  verse  draws  special  attention. 
"  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  know  My  sheep." 
If  any  one  were  standing  for  the  first  time  before 
a  flock  of  sheep,  it  would  never  occur  to  him  that 
their  shepherd  knew  every  one  of  them ;  but  in 
the  East,  an  experienced  and  careful  ^epherd 
would  so  know  them.  Travellers  have  told  us  of 
flocks  of  700  or  1,000  head,  of  which  each  had 
a  name,  to  which  many  would  answer  when 
called.  "I,"  says  Jesus,  "am  that  good  Shep- 
herd :  I  watch  from  a  distance  every  one  of  My 
sheep ;  My  eye  surveys  the  whole  flock ;  I  know 
the  person,  the  character,  the  circumstances,  of 
eacL" 

1.  He  knows  their  pertons.  Not  only  the 
number,  but  every  particular  individual  "  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His;"  ''He  knoweth 
them  that  trust  in  Him;"  "He  telleth  the  number 
of  the  stars ; "  and  not  only  so,  but  He  sees  each 
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iudlviduiil  star,  knows  its  orbit,  its  size,  its  age,  all 
al)«)ut  it,  "  He  calleth  them  all  by  their  names." 
**  Great  in  the  Lord,  and  of  great  iK)wer,  His  un- 
derstanding is  infinite."  Let  God  take  you  as 
He  took  the  patriart^h  of  old,  and  i>oint  you  to 
the  countless  stars  within  a  very  small  area  of 
heaven's  apparent  surface,  and  then  let  Him  tell 
you  that  Ho  knows  them  all,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised He  should  know  those  whom  He  has 
redeemed  out  of  a  ruined  world,  the  children  of 
His  spiritual  kingdom.  Most  of  them  arc  too 
distant  for  us  to  behold ;  many  shine  so  dimly 
that  our  limited  sight  fails  to  discern  them,  others 
lived  in  the  ages  of  the  past;  some  are  yet  unborn; 
but  no  distance,  no  dimness,  no  length  of  time, 
hide  them  from  (^hrist.  The  remotest,  the  dim- 
mest star  in  His  Church,  is  as  well  known  to  Him 
iis  the  brightest  and  the  neiirest.  He  who  had 
mercy  enough  to  make  them  His  children,  has 
wisdom  enough  to  recognise  them  now  that  they 
are  His.  Their  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of 
Life,  they  are  graven  indelibly  on  the  memoiy 
and  in  the  affections  of  the  good  Sliepherd ;  no 
child  of  God,  however  humble  ho  may  be,  how- 
ever faint  his  faith,  however  small  his  strength, 
however  cold  his  love,  was  ever  forgotten  by  Him 
who  gave  His  life  for  the  shecj). 

2.  Again,  He  knows  the  chanwter  of  His  sheep, 
the  weak  points  and  the  strong  points  in  each, 
their  tastes,  their  evil  tendencies,  their  holy 
aspirations ;  He  knows  their  sins,  that  He  may 
pardon  them;  their  diseiises,  that  He  may  heal 
them ;  their  wants,  tliat  He  may  supply  them ; 
their  prayers,  that  He  may  answer  them;  their 
graces,  tliat  He  may  delight  in  them ;  their 
services,  that  He  may  recomj)cnse  them.  "  He 
understandeth  our  thoughts."  He  searches  our 
reins  and  our  hearts;  He  is  as  observant  of  our 
peculiarities  as  though  we  were  the  only  objects 
of  His  care. 

3.  Once  more.  He  knows  the  circumstaiices  of 
each  of  His  flock  :  what  pasturage  they  feed  ujwn, 
what  kind  of  herbs  suit  them,  where  the  roaring 
lion  lies  hidden  to  seize  its  prey.  He  sees  the 
roughness  of  the  road.  He  knows  how  thorny  the 
way  is,  He  watches  each  wandering  sheep  w^ith 
tender  care,  and  goes  in  person  to  recall  them  to 
places  of  safety. 

There  are  many  who  arc  weighed  down  by 
sotiio  mighty  burden.  Perhaps  it  is  a  secret  care 
which  they  cannot  disclose  to  any  earthly  friend, 
but  they  cannot,  even  if  they  wtmUl,  conceal  it 
from  Him.  "  Thou  compassest  my  i)ath,  and  art 
acquainted  with  all  my  ways."  •  rcrhiips  the 
world  Ls  giving  but  little  sympathy,  those  nearest 
are  engrossed  with  their  own  interests,  they  fail 
to  eater  into  the  need  of  others,  they  have  no  time 
for  any  troubles  but  their  own.  What,  then,  is  the 
burdened  soul  to  do  ]  He  nmst  seek  for  s}inpathy 
from  Him  who  was  tempted  in  all  j)oints  like  as 
we  arc.     Why  was  He  thus  tempted  ?     That  He 


might  atone  for  our  sins  ?  No  !  He  ^nu  tempted 
that  Ho  might  know  us  better,  that  He  nugk 
have  an  experimental  acquaintance  of  us,  that  He 
might  have  that  key  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
us  which  a  fellow-feeling  gives.  He  knows  His 
sheep. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  to  what  can 
this  knowledge  be  traced?  We  may  attribute  it 
first  to  the  greatness  of  His  love.  Look  at  tint 
jKirent  sheep  in  the  flock  ;  she  knows  her  landi^ 
she  can  distinguish  it  fitmi  all  the  rest  by  the 
instinct  of  love.  So  it  is  with  the  Good  Shepherd; 
we  are  told  that  His  love  surj^msses  that  of  father 
or  mother.  He  loves  with  an  intensity  far  greater 
than  any  earthly  parent ;  His  capacity  for  lonng 
is  great  in  proportion  as  His  jwwer  of  dispbving 
love  is  grciit. 

Again,  we  may  attribute  this  knowledge  to  tk 
fact  of  His  intimacy  with  His  people.    In  our 
country  the  shei)herd  is  com[»aratively  Httle  iTtfc 
his  sheep.     When  they  are  secured  in  i»en3  and 
folds,  he  leaves  them  and  goes  to  his  home,  but 
in  the  East  he  lives  with  them  night  and  dar,  \t 
leads  them  from  mountain  to  mountain;  for  dav^ 
for  weeks,  aye  for  months,  he  sees  no  fellow  being; 
all   his   time,    hLs    thoughts,    his    strength,  are 
expended  on  his  flock  ;  he  is  dead  to  the  outade 
world.     And  this  fitly  represents  the  iutimacv  of 
Christ  with  His  people.  He  takes  up  HLs  "abode* 
with  them,  He  walks  by  them   ever}*  day,  He 
watches  over  them  ever}'  night,  He  speaks  of  tba 
tis  "His  habitation,"  as  His  "  rest " ;  He  dwells ii 
them  as  a  home ;  He  is  in  constant  contact  with 
them ;  in  their  trouble  He  consoles  them  ;  undff 
all  circumstances  He  cares  for  them.     Once  nwi 
we  may  trace  this  knowledge  to  the  fact  that  Hi 
is  divine.     It  is  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  that  b  thi 
ultimate  cause  of  this  i)erfect  knowledge,  and  tWi 
idea  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  our  Lord 
when  He  delivered  this  allegory  from  which  s^f 
text  is  taken,  for  He  says  in  the  very  next  raw 
"  As  the  Father  knoweth  ^le,  even  so  know  I  tk 
Father."    This  Is  knowledge  indeed  !    We  doB< 
know  ourselves,  much  less  our  neighbour,  and* 
for  God,  what  is  our  knowlege  of  Him  ?  we  c« 
only  conceive  of  Him  under  figores;  we  speak* 
Him  as  the  Absolute,  the  Eternal,  the  Lifinit*- 
but  who  can  conceive  of  these  qualities]  Hehu 
therefore,  l>ecn  called,  not  altogether  wronglyf  tli 
Unknowable.     But  Christ  says  He  knows  ffi* 
and  that  perfectly,  with  the  same  knowledge  tW 
the  Father  Himself  has.     We  must  cease,  that- 
fore,  to  wonder  that  He  knows  us,  superficial  * 
perfect   as   we  are.     His   mind  can  gnap  ■• 
infinite,  the  eternal,  the  absolute ;  He  can  fctk* 
the  ocean  of  truth,  He  can  measure  the  endl* 
expanse  ;    surely,    then,  the  shallow  n^*^  * 
not  too  deep  for   Hhn,  nor  the  dropa  of  ** 
ing   rain   too  great      Let   it  then  l»  oBiHj 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  this  knowledga    W* 
a  blessing  it   is  that  we  need  not  isloiBi  H» 
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raelves !  He  knows  us  in  our  weakness, 
iparity,  in  our  strugglings  after  God  and 

in  our  unhappiness ;  we  cannot  add 
'  tittle  to  this  knowledge,  all  we  need  do 

to  knew  more  of  Him. 
d  this  brings  us  to  our  second  point — His 
nowledge  of  Christ.     "  I  am  the  good 
and  am  known  of  mine."  Not,  of  course, 
now  Him  as  well  as  He  knows  us,  that 
ossible.     He  means,  however,  that  we 
le  knowledge  of  Him.     We  note  four 
>ut  this  knowledge. 
;  peculiar. 
\  acquired. 

the  result  of  experience. 
I  practical 

\  knowledge  is  peculiar.  Their  fellow- 
ler  understand  it  nor  possess  it.  The 
large  cares  not  for  Him,  most  people 

wherein  He  is  to  be  so  much  admired 
i  The  truths  concerning  Him  are 
they  have  no  parallel  in  history,  they 
ft  with  the  thoughts  of  men.  As  man 
ivent  them,  so  he  cannot,  but  for  the 
irit,  receive  them  into  his  heart.  This 
2,  therefore,  is  peculiar  on  account  of  its 
It  is  conveyed  through  supernatural 
by  the  Holy  Ghost — imperceptibly, 
ad  often  unconsciously, 
in,  this  knowledge  is  acquired.  It  is 
al,  nor  yet  conveyed  through  the  in- 
Fust  as  a  lamb  discerns  its  mother  among 
es  of  the  flock,  so  does  the  child  of  Grod 
3t  It  is  by  no  process  of  reasoning, 
Gk)d-implanted  instinct,  so  much  so  that 

many  who  have  heard  of  Christ  for 
lo  understand  clearly  the  scheme  of 
who  know  all  about  the  Good  Shepherd, 
mow  Him  neither  as  the  object  of  their 
ection,  nor  yet  as  the  motive  power  of 

in,  this  knowledge  is  the  result  of 
a.  Some  knowledge  of  Him  His  people 
Eaith  in  the  testimony  of  Grod  concerning 
Dd  tells  them  in  His  Word  what  Christ 
ley  through  the  Spirit  understand  and 
e  testimony  He  gives  of  Himself.  But 
source  of  their  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
irhich  brings  the  sheep  to  know  its  shei>- 
Hien  it  hungered  the  shepherd  found 
•r  it,  when  it  thirsted  he  led  it  to  cool- 
8,  when  it  wandered  ho  brought  it  back, 
was  in  danger  he  guarded  it,  when  it 
'  he  nursed  it  Ask  any  believer  whence 
he  knows  Jesus,  and  he  will  tell  you : 
erience  that  has  taught  me  most  of  Him  ; 
,  He  found  me  ;  I  was  needy,  He  hel]>ed 
s  in  danger.  He  rescued  me  ;  I  have  felt 
r,  His  love.  His  Grace.  I  know  He  is 
le  has  dealt  with  me  in  wisdom  ;  I  know 
ity  for  He  has  shown  me  of  His  glory ; 


I  know  He  is  holy,  I  know  He  is  loving,  for  He 
has  lavished  His  love  upon  me." 

4.  Once  more,  this  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
practical  We  in  this  country  look  ui>on  the 
sheep  as  a  dull,  unteachable  animal,  and  our  shep- 
herds treat  it  as  such,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  East; 
there  it  is  otherwise  treated.  The  shepherd  fear- 
lessly turns  his  flock  on  a  piece  of  ground  with 
his  neighbour's  corn  standing  unfenced  and  un- 
protected. He  knows  the  com  is  safe,  for  he  has 
so  trained  his  flock  that  not  one  of  them  dares  to 
touch  it.  We  drive  our  sheep,  they  lead  theirs ; 
they  have  only  to  call,  and  the  sheep  follow  them 
as  long  as  they  have  strength  to  do.  So,  brethren, 
it  ever  is  with  Christ's  people.  "  He  oalleth  His 
own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out,  and 
the  sheep  follow  Him,  for  they  know  His  voice." 
"  A  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  for  they  know 
not  the  voice  of  strangers."  Before  we  know 
Christ  as  a  living  ix)wer,  we  follow  the  bent  of 
our  own  unregenerate  will,  there  is  no  power 
beyond  ourselves  strong  enough  to  rule  us; 
conscience  sometimes  asserts  itself,  so  that  an  in- 
ward struggle  is  constantly  going  on;  principle 
attempts  to  exercise  authority  over  us,  but  always 
under  protest,  and  generally  unsuccessfully ;  the 
service  of  God  gives  no  satisfaction.  His  spirit  is 
resisted.  His  loving  invitations  are  unheeded,  His 
advances  are  slighted ;  the  will  is  the  master  of 
the  man,  or  if  the  will  be  weak  he  is  the  victim  of 
caprice,  or  of  the  nearest  external  influence.  But 
when  once  we  know  Christ  we  receive  a  moral 
impetus ;  He  takes  command  of  the  ship's  helm ; 
obedience,  willingness  to  follow  Him  are  necessary 
consequences,  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  know 
Him  is  the  doing  of  His  will  natural  and  easy. 
Once  let  a  soul  experience  the  grace  of  Christ, 
once  let  it  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Him,  once 
let  it  really  set  itself  to  foUow  Him,  and  it 
becomes  docile  and  tractable,  yielding  and  sub- 
dued ;  it  will  no  longer  wander  in  the  wilderness 
to  which  its  o^\ti  corrupt  nature  would  lead,  but 
its  chief  desire  will  be  to  feed  in  healthy  pastures, 
to  go  straight  on  whither  the  Shepherd  leads. 

What  a  beautiful  picture  docs  this  image  give 
us  of  the  Church  of  Christ !  It  is  not  a  flock  of 
half-wild,  foolish  animals,  running  hither  and 
thither,  kept  together  with  difticulty,  and  driven 
to  their  destined  home  with  blows  and  shoutings ; 
but  their  Shepherd  is  before  them,  selecting  a 
path  for  them,  and  preparing  for  them  a  healthy 
pasturage.  True,  there  is  now  and  then  a  halting 
one  among  them  ;  one  falls  down  here,  and  another 
there ;  one  is  bleeding  from  some  wound  received, 
another  is  going  on  wearily,  and  fainting  through 
nature's  weakness ;  but  for  all  that,  the  flock 
goes  on,  and  when  the  journey  is  ended,  and  the 
number  is  counted,  there  will  not  be  one  of  them 
found  wanting.  Any  casual  observer,  seeing 
them  as  they  toiled  along  the  desert,  or  up  those 
heights,  or  through  those  dark  and  dangeroua 
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ToUays,  would  have  said,  "Thousands  will  be  lost 
before  the  flock  amvea  at  the  place  of  B.atety ; " 
bot  the  Shepherd  kuow^  each  one,  and  will  see 
to  it  that  not  one  of  them  is  lost— all  are  to  be 
presented  in  safety  at  the  Father's  throne,  one 
flock  complete  under  one  Shepherd 

Brethren,  what  do  we  know  of  Christ  T  Does 
He  rule  our  hearts  1  Uoea  He  control  our  life? 
Have  we  this  pe^^uliar,  heaven-taught,  experi- 
mental and  practical  acquaintance  ivith  Him ) 
Then,  let  us  go  back  to  the  firet  part  of  the  text, 
and  take  therefrom  the  comfort  that  belon^'s  to 
(IS.  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  know  My 
Klieep."  Many  of  us  are  unhappy  in  our  spiritual 
life    bec&Qse    we    only    half    understand    these 


simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  We  ban 
enough  in  this  verse  to  make  us,  in  out  itwa, 
weakness,  feel  as  firm  as  a  rock ;  we  have  nuujk 
to  assure  us  of  our  safety.  Do  1  know  Clukl 
Then  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  He  koovi  mi, 
and  pledges  His  character  to  it,  that  He  will  Ind 
me  to  the  home  He  has  prepared.  Let  Toeeta 
be  numbered  among  the  sheep,  once  retnni  to  tte 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  my  soul,  and  whit  ilnll 
harm  me  1  There  is  not  a  creature  in  the  nainai 
more  secure  than  I  am,  nor  one  who,  in  tJuai^ 
will  be  more  blessed,  for  none  can  anftaUt  U 
from  the  love  of  the  all-wise,  the  all-knowii^  &i 
Good  Shepherd,  who  gave  His  life  for  a^  t 
wandering,  wayward  sheep 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FIKST  DABK  DAYS. 

was    a,   long    time    before 

Winnie   could   reoliBe    the 

fact  that  her  mother  was 

no   more.       The  weeping 

BCrvanta     gathered     about 

faer,  entreating   her   to   be  ! 

^v^     calm,     but     they     might  j 

have     spared      tliemselvee  | 

troaUle ;    she   was    calm,   for    she  i 

was  incredalona.     It  could  not  bo  true,  ■ 

xhe  kept  telling  herself ;    her  mother, 

whose   kiM  had    been   pressed   on    her 

forehead  net   two   hoars  ago,  who  had 

stood  before  her  in  her  usoal  health, 

dead  t   Why  did  they  ask  her  to  believe  that  when 

it  was  impossible  > 

"  She  ia  stnnned,"  said  some  one.  "  Better  tell  her 
how  it  happened  » " 

Bnt  Uie  anewoi  was  a  shuddering  "  Ah,  no,  no  1  it 
is  too  horrible  ! '' 

Then  Winnie,  on  whose  ears  every  word  seemed  to 
foil  with  torturing  eOcct,  began  to  cling  to  norae,  and 
cast  piteoosly  iuquiriog  looks  around  her.  There 
was  something  more  than  mere  sorrow  depicted  on 
every  face  she  beheld.  What,  then,  conid  have  be- 
fallen her  mother  ?  She  had  left  her  in  apparent 
security  as  well  as  health.  A  glance  into  Mrs. 
Graddon's  sitting-room  as  she  ran  post  the  half-open 
door,  bad  shown  her  that  all  there  was  jnat  as  usual : 
the  work-basket  standing  beside  the  easy-chair  of 
its  mistresa,  with  tiie  dress  she  was  embroidering  for 
Nina  lying  upon  it,  and  her  thimble  and  scissora  on 
the  litUe  stand  close  by,  as  if  she  had  that  moment 
laid  them  down.  If  Winnie's  mother  had  been  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  resign  the  life  so  precious  to  her 
hnatiBiid  and  chUdren,  in  what  fearful  sliape  had  the 


"  Let  roe  go  to  mamma  !  "  she 
"  When  I  have  seen  her  I  may  be  able  to  beEcit 
what  yon  tell  me,  bnt  not  till  then — not  till  im. 
Stand  aaide  all  of  yon,  and  let  me  go  to  herl  * 

Bnt  again  ahe  was  mercifnlly  prevented  6<anib- 
ing  into  the  chamber  to  which  Mia.  Graddsa  W 
been  conveyed  ;  and  canlionBly,  and  by  sbw  dcpi^ 
the  kind  neighbours,  who  had  hnrried  to  the  mhI- 
ancc  of  the  bereaved  family,  told  the  tale^  lo  wU 
Winnie  forced  herself  to  listen. 

Not  long  after  the  yonng  people  startellvdii 
lake,  Mr.  Graddon,  who  had  been  making  aWBw 
to  his  aawing  and  planing  macMnery,  bBsQaJJ* 
the  house,  calling  loudly  for  his  wife, 
the  working  of  one  of  the  maehinca  1 
hiro  nntil  he  c<Hitrived  to  remedy  it  hf. 
at  his  own,  and  with  ddi^t  saw  vmf 
crank  working  once  agaiu  with 
Mrs.  Graddon  had  sympathlaed  ao 
her  spouse  over  his  perplexities,  wbaa 
awake  at  nif^t,  that  he  wae  eaget  ta 
with  his  sncoeu ;  and  when  si 
shonld  take  her  into  the  sawing 
what  he  had  been  doing,  ha  ocquiaaoad  iu$||i. 

It  was  a  rare  event  far  Hie.  GiaddoD  to ' 
the  bmldcr's  yard.    She  often  told 
her  own  health  waa  stronger,  and  tl 
household  did  not  praa  as   heavily 
would   try  to  know  more  of   her  Iw  . .    .    .  . 
people  and  their  familiea  ;  at  present  a  lilllai4* 
sickness  was  all  she  had  been  able  to  give  tbM^ 
that   little   had   been   so  generooaly,   so  ddiM 
bestowed,  that   she  waa  greatly  eataemed,  Wi 
roughest  of  the  labonieia  doffed  his  t*p  wilii  ^ 
felt  respect  as  the  gentle,  gndooa  woman  ^)M  v 

Now  there  was  one  portkm  of  the  nacUaV  ^ 
Mr.  Graddon's  sawing-bonae  which  it  woaU  >■*' 
been  prudent  to  screea,aiidBt  the  timeitvMKlV- 
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some  yean*  J>rcviuu>ly,  Mr.  (iradtlnn  luid  clccidcd  that 
a  s;ifeguard  kIiouM  liu  ti\od  nt  oiu-e.  I>ut  business 
"was  brisk  jiist  tlion,  and  the  fr»reniau  thou^'lit  it  no 
harm  to  defer  carrying  nnt  the  order,  exciisinji:  him- 
self on  the  plea  that  there  really  was  no  <lan'^er,  as 
ever^'  one  who  worked  for  the  linn  had  been  warned ; 
and  no  it  was  postponed  a^'ain  and  again,  till  the 
builder,  generally  so  thoughtful  for  his  emi)loye.s, 
huilered  other  matters  to  drive  this  one  fn.>ni  Inn 
mind. 

Nothing  occurred  to  startle  him  into  a  recollection 
of  it.  The  wheels  whirred  round  dav  after  dav, 
month  after  month,  but  no  hann  came  of  it.  There 
had  been  one  or  two  narrow  escapes,  but  they  were 
80OH  forgotten,  and  never  mentioned  in  Mr.Graddon*s 
hearing.  He  actually  failed  to  notice  that  when  hib 
wife  stepi>ed  aside  ti»  let  a  couple  of  the  workmen 
pass,  she  had  drawn  jKrilously  near  that  un^ruardcd 
spot,  and  neither  ho,  nor  any  one  else,  ever  knew 
precisely  how  the  accident  oci-urrcd.  It  was  sui>posetl 
that  when  Mrs.  (rraddon  moved  to  return  to  him,  her 
foot  slipped,  and  she  was  thrown  Iwckward:*.  Assist- 
ance was  promptly  rendered,  but  ii  came  too  laie — 
and  Winnie  was  motherless. 

The  young  girl's  first  thoughts  were  rebellious 
ones.  She,  too,  had  been  in  peril  that  afternoon — 
])eril  rashly,  deliberately  incurred !  yet  she,  whose  life 
was  not  half  bo  valuable  as  that  dear  motlicr  s,  had 
l)een  spared.  "  If  I  had  die«l,''  she  moaned,  **  they 
would  have  grieveil  for  me  bitterly,  but  I  should  not 
have  been  missed  long.  Who  could  want  me  as  I 
shall  want  mamma — not  now  only,  but  always  ?  " 

"  You  must  exert  yourself,  Wiiiiue,"  said  Mrs.  Ilal- 
ton,  the  doctor's  wife,  and  Lor  mother's  old  friend. 
"  You  must  exert  yourself  for  the  Siike  of  the  others. 
Every  one  will  look  to  you  now.  Show  them  how 
brave,  how  resigned,  you  can  be." 

But  Winnie  shook  oil*  the  hand  that  was  laid  on 
her  shoulder,  and  refused  to  listen.  She  could  not 
think  of  any  one  else  yet  ;  whow  grief  could  be  like 
her  grief  ?  Her  father's,  perhaps,  but  they  would  not 
let  her  go  to  him  till  his  frenzy  of  self-reproiich  had 
subsided.  Her  brothers  were  too  voun;;  to  fullv 
comprehend  the  loss  they  liail  sustained;  and  kind 
friends  had  hastened  to  withdraw  them  fnim  so 
painful  a  scene.  Nina,  toi^  a  delicate,  sensitive  girl 
of  fifteen,  Imd  fled  to  a  neighbour's  house  as  soon  as 
she  learned  what  had  occurred,  and  was  to  be  kejit 
there  till  she  laid  overcome  the  shock.  Hattie  wxls 
er\'ing  silently  in  a  comer,  but  her  regrets  could  not 
be  verj'  deep-seated,  and  Duke  was  with  Mr. 
Graddon,  wliom  it  was  not  considered  pnident  to  leave 
by  lumself  just  at  present.  Winnie  had  nothing 
therefore  to  dt»  but  walk  distractedlv  from  r(M)m  to 
room,  wringing  her  hands,  jis  on  every  side  she  beheld 
something  tliat  reminded  her  of  her  mother,  and  feel- 
ing, as  the  young  often  do,  that  no  .sorrow  could  be 
as  deep  or  incurable  a.->  lier  sorrow. 

It  was  a  relief,  even  though  she  reWled  against  it. 
when  Mrs.  Halloa  insisted  that  she  and  Hattie  should 
go  to  bed,  and,  exhausted  with  weeping,  she  Siink 


into  a  deep  sleep.  But  with  the  dami  there  came 
the  miserable  awakening,  with  aching  eyes  thatoicll 
scarcely  bear  the  light  of  the  day  that  must  be  p.; 
through  in  spite  of  the  languor  and  dcpr&feiv^i 
numbing  everv  facultv. 

**  I  have  telcgraidied  to  your  father's  luilf-M-tcr. 
Miss  Svmes,*'  said  Mrs.  Halton,  as  thcv  sat  at  the 
dreary  breakfast  to  which  even  Hattie  s  hcaltliy  ay]^ 
tite  eouhl  not  do  justice.  *'  I  hoj^c  she  will  cuiiie  tA 
you  directly." 

Oh  no,  no  I"  jirotested  Winnie.  *'  She  is  a^tmngtr: 
1  could  not  have  her  here !  I  want  no  <»nc  ;  1  wuo. 
nothing,  only  to  be  left  alone!  Let  me  stay  inur 
own  room,  and  see  no  one  ;  it  is  all  I  ask  !^ 

"  Aiifl  while  you  give  way  in  this  manner,  m 
dear,  what  is  to  become  of  vour  brothers  anJ  tuc 
home  ?  1  am  quite  willing  to  stay  with  >'o«  nli 
after — that  is,  f<ir  a  few  davs — but  stimc  oae  must 
take  the  responsibilities  of  the  hous4.-hold  Myaa  their 
shoulders,  and,  even  if  you  were  more  williog  \ti 
exert  yourself,  yours  arc  verv'  young  ones,  Winnie.' 

"Mamma  was  going  to  trust  me  with  the  keysw  It 
was  agreed  between  us  that  1  wats  to  keep  how 
during  the  holidays." 

But  Winnie  broke  down  when  she  had  said  tbi^ 
for  liow  different,  how  verj*  diflerent,  thing's  wf» 
now  !     Tbc  duties  slic  liad  proiM>sed  t«>  assume  rith 
such  dcliglit  and  im]»ortance  had  taken  a  diflenat 
asi)ect,  and  she  felt  ovcm'helmed  with  a  sense  of  br 
own  weakness  and  inexperience  ;  for,  widi  no  «!(£•* 
thoughtful  mother  to  rely  on  for  advice  and  aid,viti 
should  she  do  ?  and  very  humbly  E>he  thanked  Mi^ 
Halton  for  having  appealed  on  her  l)chalf  to  tiu 
unknown  relative.     She  even  went  farther;  forvkfl 
she   had   accustomed   herself  to  the  idea  of  Mtf 
Symes*  presence  in  the  house,  she  began  to  trtinkfc 
lest  anything  should  occur  to  prevent  her  c^ani^t 
rhiced  suddenly  at  the  head  of  a   lar^e  ^»^* 
harassed  by  the  appeals  of  the  sen-ants  whoftw*» 
her  for  onlcrs,  and  the  necessity  of  selecting  DM"* 
ing,  and  giving  those  directions  for  which  herfrite 
was    physically  incapable,  "who    can  wonder  tW 
Winnie  shrank  from  the  bunlen  laid  upon  her ! 

But  she  was  sliamcd  out  of  all  merely  paw 
considerations  when  first  admitted  into  theebv^ 
of  ^Ir.  Ciraddon,  whose  morbid  self-accoMOgl  W 
caused  him  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  ht8  diilii*> 
When  she  saw  how  grief  had  aged  and  changed  ■* 
never  again  to  be  the  strong,  hopeful,  eneigetic  t0 
of  old,  her  better  nature  began  to  assert  itaeli  Bff 
father  needed  all  her  care,  all  her  tenderaa*;*' 
his  siikc  she  nmst  and  M'ould  wrestle  with  bcr  o™ 
regrets  ;  an«l  from  this  time  Winnie  devoted  hei» 
to  him  with  a  fdial  affeetionMr.  OraddonwasBaK*? 
able  to  ap])reciate  just  then,  although  cvenlMlly" 
won  for  his  daughter  a  trust  and  confidence  in  ■* 
that  strengthened  with  time. 

Miss  Symes,  who  was  residing  in  Scothind,diui» 
arrive  till  Mrs.  Clraddon's  funeral  was  o^T,  * 
seattoreil  family  re-united,  and  Winnie  thenuMf 
shocked  and   grieved  to   find  her  yonng  bw^ 
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[nabbUng  and  romping  about  the  house, 
mingling  with  her  tears  for  her  mother 
I  of  the  carelessness  of  the  dressmaker 
itted  her  black  dresses.  But  Miss  Symcs 
en  her  half-brother  a  vcr>'  neat^  precise 
i  of  condolence,  to  which  she  appended 
ition  of  the  delay. 

Id  have  come  to  you  sooner,"  she  said,  "  but 
will  be  my  duty  to  take  up  my  abode  with 
issist  you  in  rearing  your  young  family,  I 
to  settle  my  affairs  here  before  quitting  this 
bood  for  ever." 

at  Janet — nice,  papa  ?"  asked  Winnie,  to 
'.  Graddon  handed  the  letter,  with  the 
}fal  comment  that  he  did  not  know  she 

0  come  "  for  good." 

ore  I  can 't  tell  you,  Winnie.  We  liave 
little  of  each  other  since  we  were  children  ; 
Iropped  ail  correspondence  with  me  after 
ed  that  we  were  both  over-reached  by 
T  who  had  the  settling  of  our  fathers 
id  that  I  had  not  protested  against  it  as 
8  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  offered  to  make 
ler  the  few  pounds  of  wliich  she  thought 
irauded,  but  she  refuse<l  to  accept  them, 
then  has  always  declined  the  periodical 
i  yaur  dear  mother,  in  her  anxiety  to  pky 
naker,  used  to  send  her." 
lUst  have  a  good  heart,  papa,  or  she  would 
:p  her  home  so  readily  to  come  to  us." 
Janet  is  warm-hearted,  in  spite  of  her 
es ;  but  I  wish  we  could  have  managed 
er,"  sighed  Mr.  Graddon. 
I,"  answered  Winnie,  tearfully  ;  "  but  Mrs. 
ought  it  best,  for  she  knew  that  we  need 
here  wiser  than  I  am.  I  feel  so  helpless, 
seless !  ** 

iddon  flung  up  Ids  arms  with  a  groan, 
speak  of  it,  child !  I  can't  bear  it !  You 
el  so  utterly  adrift  as  I  do !  Had  your 
ten  taken  from  us  by  some  wasting  illness, 
lave  had  time  to  nerve  myself  to  the  blow ; 
t  has  crushe<l  me.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
woold  sell  all  and  go  abroad  !  " 

1  by  this  frenzied  burst,  Winnie  mentally 
icver  to  provoke  such  another  by  her  own 
I.     Taking  up  her  mother's  Bible,  she  read 

Mr.  Graddon,  who  was  still  weak  and  ill, 
a  doze,  when  slie  went  away  on  tip-toe  to 
ettle  a  rising  dispute  between  two  of  her 
to  talk  as  cheerfully  as  she  could  to  Duke 
a  beginning  to  resent  being  condemned  to 
lociety  than  Hattie's — and  to  soothe  Eddy, 
'onng  enough  to  cry  bitterly  whenever  night 
the  mother  who  would  never  more  listen  to 
ns,  and  bend  over  his  little  bed  to  give  him 
^t  ki8&  But  T^-ith  her  own  heart  acliing 
1  her  o^n  eyes  filling,  it  was  weary  work, 
ie  longed  unutterably  for  the  coming  of  her 
ti,  in  whose  greater  strength  of  mind  she 
find  the  support  she  needed. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

AUNT  JANET. 

Mr.  Graddon  had  exerted  himself  for  the  first  time 
to  go  into  tiie  ofQce  and  look  over  some  specifica- 
tions, and  Winnie  was  doing  her  utmost  to  amuse 
and  employ  her  restless  brothers — kept  in-doors  by 
a  drenching  shower — when  a  cab  from  the  station 
dei>osited  Miss  Symes,  and  a  score  of  boxes,  parcels, 
&c.,  at  her  brother's  door. 

"  Thank  goodness  she 's  come ! "  exclaimed  Duke, 
throwing  down  the  newspaper  he  had  been  trying  to 
read.  *^  With  a  new  government  I  should  think  a 
nursery  would  be  instituted  once  more,  and  those 
tiresome  children  compelled  to  stay  in  it" 

"  They  are  too  old  for  a  nurserj- ;  and  if  Winnie 
cari  bear  their  noise  I  am  sure  we  can  1 "  cried 
Huttie,  between  whom  and  the  young  man  wordy 
combats  often  took  place.  She  might  be  obtuse, 
and  slow  to  take  offence  when  those  she  loved  teased 
her,  but  she  resented,  and  sharply  too,  the  derisive 
smile  she  often  saw  on  Duke's  lips,  and  the  cavalier 
fashion  in  which  he  set  her  aside  when  he  wanted 
his  cousin's  society.  Till  he  came,  her  friendship 
with  the  latter  liad  flowed  on  very  smoothly,  and  it 
was  hard  to  find  an  arrogant  young  fellow  monopo- 
lising Winnie,  and  ridiculing  her  own  efforts  to  be 
of  use  to  her. 

"  You  are  sure  I  ought  to  be  patient  under  such 
a  Babel  ?  "  retorted  Duke.  *'  Perhaps  I  could  if  I 
were  able  to  enthral  myself,  as  you  do,  in  the  pages 
of  a  cookery-book." 

The  taunt  was  all  the  more  galling  because  Hattie, 
i  having  heard  Winnie  express  a  wish  that  she  knew 
how  to  make  a  Scotch  cake  Duke  had  described  as 
delicious,  had  been  searching  for  it  in  a  manuscript 
collection  of  recipes  that  had  descended  to  her  from 
her  grandmother. 

**It  isn't  a  cooker}'  book,  at  least  not  exactly," 
Hattie  began,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  hear  her  ex- 
planation, followed  Winnie  into  the  hall,  and,  bid- 
ding her  keep  out  of  the  draught,  while  he  ran  down 
the  steps  to  assist  the  traveller  in  alighting. 

He  came  back,  however,  the  next  minute,  solus, 
and  with  a  dbgusted  air  drew  his  cousin's  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  led  her  back  into  the 
l)arlour. 

**  Yes,  it  is  Miss  Symes,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her 
inquiry,  "  but  don't  wait  for  her  there.  She  cannot 
agree  with  the  cabman,  who  demands  something 
extra  for  her  luggage,  and  it 's  detestable  to  hear  a 
woman  wrangling  about  Bixi)ences  ! " 

"  Will  she  not  let  you  settle  with  the  man?  "  he 
was  asked. 

Duke  drew  liimsclf  up. 

"  I  proposed  it,  and  was  snubbed  for  my  pains. 
It 's  not  pleasant  to  be  told  that  you  do  not  know 
the  value  of  money,  or  you  would  not  be  in  such  a 
hurr>'  to  throw  it  away.  I  cannot  congratulate  you, 
Winnie,  on  your  relation." 

**  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Duke ! "  pleaded  his  cousin. 

It's  too  early  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Aunt 
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Janet's  character.  Perhaps  the  man  was  extor- 
tionate." 

Secretly  hoping  her  father  wonld  not  hear  of  Miu 
Symes'  arrival  till  the  incensed  cahman — ^who  grnm- 
bled  all  the  while  he  brought  in  the  trunks — had 
taken  his  departure,  Winnie  greeted  her  guest  as 
cordiaUy  as  she  could.  Miss  Symes  was  a  small, 
spare,  middle-aged  lady,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  but 
who  had  a  curiously  searching  expression  in  her  very 
bright  black  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  always  watch- 
ful, always  seeking  for  something  beyond  their  view. 
As  soon  as  they  rested  on  Johnny,  the  youngest  of 
the  children,  he  shrank  behind  his  sister,  and  when 
gently  compelled  to  come  from  his  hiding-place  to 
receive  his  aunt's  kiss,  burst  into  a  weeping  pro- 
test that  he  had  not  been  doing  anything  naughty. 

Aunt  Janet*s  caresses  reassured  the  child,  though 
Eddy,  the  next  in  age,  asked  Winnie  afterwards 
what  made  the  new  aunt  look  at  every  one  as  if 
she  had  caught  them  out  in  mischief,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  careful  to  seat  himself  out  of  the  range 
of  her  sharp  black  eyes.  With  this  exception,  she 
was  very  kind,  very  sympathising,  telling  Mr.  Graddon, 
in  tremulous  accents,  that  she  would,  to  the  best  of 
her  ability,  nuike  up  to  his  motherless  children  for 
the  loss  they  had  sustained. 

Her  brother's  grief  was  still  so  new  that  he  could 
only  answer  by  wringing  her  hand ;  and  he  looked  so 
overcome  by  this  allusion  to  his  dead  wife,  that 
Winnie  hastened  to  lead  her  aunt  to  the  room  that 
had  been  prepared  for  her. 

But  there  were  two  distinct  sides  to  Miss  Symes' 
character  ;  when  her  sympathy  for  her  bereaved  rela- 
tives subsided,  her  care  for  her  own  interests  revived. 
Much  though  her  journey  had  fatigued  her,  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  rest  till  all  her 
packages  had  been  carried  into  her  room,  counted, 
and  compared  with  the  list  in  her  pocket-book,  and 
the  key  brought  to  her  of  a  large  light  closet  adjoin- 
ing, in  which  the  maids,  under  her  superintendence, 
stowed  ihe  most  valuable.  Then  she  was  seized  with  a 
suspicion  that  a  packing-case  had  been  opened  during 
its  transit,  and  some  of  its  contents  extracted,  and  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  request  Duke  to  bring  hammer 
and  chisel,  and  prise  the  lid,  that  she  might  discover 
to  what  extent  she  had  been  robbed.  But  Duke 
sent  to  excuse  himself  till  the  morning,  and  Miss 
Symes  very  reluctantly  agreed  to  wait 

"I  was  afraid  I  should  not  get  my  things  here 
safely,"  she  told  Winnie,  ruefully.  "One's  life 
nowadays  is  a  continual  struggle  with  robbery  and 
imposition  1 " 

"  Have  you  been  so  often  wronged  ?  **  was  the 
natural  inquiry. 

"  My  dear  child,  who  has  not  T  Did  you  ever  take 
up  a  newspaper  wiliiout  seeing  some  flagrant  case — 
but  I  dare  say  you  are  not  allowed  to  read  the  papers, 
and  wisely,  for  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  you  will  learn 
the  wickedness  of  the  world  quite  soon  enough  from 
the  experiences  of  those  about  you.  Look  at  me, 
Winifred.     I  can  safely  declare  that  I  have  never 


wilfully  deceived  or  defrauded  living  cmteR^  yet 
my  honesty  of  purpose  is  no  protedioa  to  bml  8k 
how  my  journey  here  has  been  marked  with  e&rti 
to  cheat  me.  The  derk  at  the  station  from  wfaieh  I 
started  gave  me  deficient  change,  the  cabana  Mkai 
more  than  his  legal  fare,  and  what  I  may  hiTe  loi 
out  of  this  case  I  am  afraid  to  think ! " 

"  But  it  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  meddU 
with,"  said  Winnie,  examining  it  doeely. 

"My  dear  child,  how  can  yon  know?  It's  Mt 
three  years  since  a  small  keg  of  oysters  sent  to  me  If 
a  friend  disappeared  altogether.  It 's  true  that  tki 
railway  company  professed  to  explain  the  cim» 
stance  by  pleading  a  breakdown,  but  the  keg  aew 
reached  me  ;  and,  Winnie,  I  'm  almost  certain  tkai 
two  nails,  tiie  two  nearest  to  the  right-hand  com; 
are  not  the  same  my  neighbour  hanmiered  into  M 
case  for  me  the  other  evening." 

As  this  sounded  unanswerable,  Winnie  could  oi^ 
express  her  regret,  and  a  hope  that  Aunt  Jairfb 
losses  would  not  prove  so  considerate  as  she  hud; 
and  with  this  she  left  her  to  take  the  repose  ofvttk 
she  must  stand  in  need ;  but  she  did  not  know  iMkr 
to  laugh  or  be  annoyed  when,  on  tappmg  at  3Gi 
Symes'  door  in  the  morning,  and  receiving  pennkiB 
to  enter,  she  found  that  lady  sitting  where  ibe  M 
left  her.  She  was  shivering  with  wearine«,  td 
evinced  all  the  symptoms  of  an  indpient  ooUt  nl 
yet  acknowledged  that  she  had  not  been  in  \d 
all  night 

To  relieve  her  morbid  anxiety  the  caie  m. 
opened ;  and  though  for  some  time  Miss  Symes  pff- 
sisted  in  thinking  that  a  small  box  of  water-<olNV| 
— rvalue  one  shilling — had  been  extracted,  the  ^ 
tion  was  settled  when  Winnie  fished  it  np  fr*j 
under  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends  of  no  vahKli| 
any  one  but  their  owner ;  and  she  was  oWpA  ^\ 
admit  that  the  railway  people  had  not  robM 
after  all 

By  the  time  she  had  come  to  this  oondonoi^  i 
black  bag  containing  a  few  artides  of  plate  hai 
examined,  and  its  contents  counted — "not  tWi 
ever  let  it  go  out  of  her  sight ;  but  we  have  htaii 
such  shameful  tricks,  and  there  are  so  wMMf 
precisely  alike" — ^Miss  Symes'  cold  and  (^ 
prostrated  her.  She  was  really  ill,  and  would  nf** 
careful  nursing  for  some  days. 

Allowances   must  be  made  for  an  elderif 
who  has  just  been  enduring  the  fatigue  and 
of  a  long   solitary  railway  journey,  and  ^ 
forbore  to  remark  on  Miss  Symes*  pecniiaiitia  ^ 
the  hearing  of  her  father.     Dnke  and  the  littfe^ 
however,  were  less  reticent^  and  it  was  not 
ing  when  Mr.  Graddon  observed  that  Janet  did 
seem  much  altered ;  she  had  alwajs  lahoored 
an  impression  that  every  one  she  cane  ii 
with  would  try  to  take  some  mean  advaat^p^'  ^^ 

Her  sufierings,  however,  for  the  next  fsv  d^ 
fully  occupied  Miss  Symes*  thoughts ;  ■ 
was  suffidenUy  recovered  to  lit  in  i 
drawn  close  to  the  fire  in  her  bed*rooia^ 
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ittie  and  Winnie,  she  described  so  amusingly 
le  in  the  Highlands,  the  romantic  scenery  of 
trict,  and  the  people  she  had  known  there, 
By  irere  delighted  listeners,  and  sought  eveiy 
nity  of  being  with  her. 

18  far  pleasanter  to  Winnie  to  sit  in  the 
lamber,  amosed  and  interested  by  aunt  Janet*s 
sencee,  or  indulging  in  her  own  sadder  musings, 

be  down-stairs  where  there  were  constant 
on  her  from  the  boys,  with  whom  Nina  would 
in  wrangling ;  and  Duke  looked  glum  or  re- 
al if  she  were  not  always  willing  to  read  or 
BM  with  him. 
ests  me  so  to  be  here,"  she  murmured  to  her- 

evening;  when  she  had  escaped  thus  from 
lily  circle.  '*None  of  them  seem  to  think 
jn  ever  tired,  or  longing  to  be  able  to  sit  still 
ok  of  mamma," 

a  with  ill-concealed  impatience  she  answered 
;  the  door  half  an  hour  afterwards,  putting  up 
ger,  as  nurse — who  was  the  intruder — ap- 
to  warn  her  that  Miss  Symes  had  fallen  into 

i  I  wanted  down-stairs  T    Can't  they  manage 

:  me  a  little  longer  T  "  she  whispered. 

I  not  the  children.  Miss  Winnie,   they  are 

hil  good  to  night ;  it 's  your  papa." 

lie  started  guiltily.     How  could  she  permit 

to  neglect  him  1 

ill  go  to  him  directly,  nurse." 

;,  my  dear,  that  *s  the  trouble ;  he 's  not  come 


in  yet,  and  it 's  nearly  nine  o'clock.     If  he 's  brooding 
over  his  troubles  in  that  lonely  little  office ^ 

Winnie  did  not  stop  to  hear  more,  but,  snatching 
up  a  shawl,  wrapped  it  about  her  head  and  shoulders, 
and  ran  nimbly  down-stairs. 

No  one  heard  her  as  she  opened  the  side-door 
leading  by  a  covered  passage  to  the  builder's  yard, 
and,  shivering  as  she  went — for  it  was  a  dark, 
intensely  cold,  frosty  night — steered  her  way  past 
piles  of  timber  to  the  detached  building  known  as 
the  office. 

But  there  were  no  lights  in  it,  the  door  was 
locked,  and,  after  listening  a  while  by  the  window, 
she  felt  convinced  that  Mr.  Graddon  could  not  be 
within.  It  had  never  been  unusual  for  him  when 
business  was  pressing  to  shut  himself  in  there  for 
an  hour  or  two's  quiet  writing,  and  Winnie  had  felt 
no  serious  uneasiness  tiU  nurse  suggested  a  sudden 
reason  fdr  his  delay. 

Where  could  he  be?  She  glanced  towards  the 
shops  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners.  In  an  upper  one 
a  light  was  twinkling,  and,  without  hesitation,  she 
hurried  towanls  it,  climbed  the  steep  staircase,  and 
suddenly  presented  herself  before  the  man  who  was 
leaning  over  a  bench,  where,  amidst  his  tools,  there 
lay  an  open  book,  which  he  was  reading  by  the  light 
of  a  solitary  gas-burner. 

Intent  though  he  was  upon  the  volume,  he  heard 
Winnie's  light  step,  and  started  up,  crimson  with 
embarrassment     It  was  Percy  Gray. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Chapter  to  be  read — 1  Sam,  xvit, 
INTRODUCTION.    In  last  lesson  left  David 

at  Saul's  court    What  was  he  doing  for 

Saul  ?  After  a  time  seems  to  have  returned 
I  home  again  when  Saul  got  better.  Now 
'  some  old  enemies  of  Israel  gather  their 
V  forces  ;  probably  take  advantage  of  Saul's 

madness ;  hope  easily  to  overcome  Israelites. 
>LIATH.  (Read  1—11.)  Try  and  picture  out 
le :  Armiea  of  Philistines  gathered  together — 
a  mountain-side;  Saul  hastily  collecting  hia 
oocnpy  opposite  hill ;  deep  valley  between. 
imea  forward  from  Philistines?  Was  such  a 
rer  seen  before  T  nearly  ten  feet  high,  of  im- 
■trangth,  fully  armed  1  What  proposal  does 
DB?  This  single  combat  will  save  a  bloody 
lat  kit  a  fur  proposal?  could  a  similar  cham- 
■riUy  be  found  on  Israel's  side?  No  wonder 
id  his  army  much  frightened.  Notice  two 
kbont  the  giant :  he  was  (1)  ttran^ — ^for  see  the 
I  of  his  annoar  and  weapons,  not  an  enemy  to 
lied ;  he  waa  alao  (2)  6oa<(/W— atood  and  de- 
tha  acmj  oi  lanel,  thought  it  impoesible  that 
)  could  ofWBome  hin* 


II.  David.  (Read  12—31.)  What  were  his 
brothers  doing?  Had  been  summoned  to  follow  the 
king  to  battle.  Remind  of  description  of  eldest 
when  Samuel  went  to  anoint  David  (1  Sam.  xvL  6). 
But  who  was  left  with  the  flock?  What  a  contrast 
to  David's  life  at  the  court!  How  long  did  the 
Philistines  go  on  making  the  boastful  offer  to  fight? 
Forty  days  a  long  time  for  an  army  to  remain  in  one 
place.  Perhaps  the  food  would  be  running  short  So 
what  did  Jesse  tell  David  to  do?  what  was  he  to 
take?  Some  for  his  brothers,  and  some  for  the  cap- 
tain. What  a  kind  and  thoughtful  man  Jesse  was !  So 
David  starts  for  the  army.  Where  does  he  leave  his 
provisions  and  things?  ("carriage"  meaning  ''bag- 
gage.") Then  runs  on  to  salute  his  brethren.  Who 
came  up  at  the  moment?  What  did  the  men  of 
Israel  do?  Was  David  afraid?  Apparently  not;  so 
they  tell  him  of  all  the  honours  the  victor  should 
have.  But  who  came  and  found  fault  ?  What  does  he 
accuse  David  of?  Perhaps  he  did  like  to  come  and 
see  the  battle;  but  had  he  not  taken  care  of  the 
sheep?  (ver.  20.)  How  does  he  answer  filiab?  So 
notice  about  David:  he  was  (1)  obedient — ready  to 
obey  Other's  wishes  at  once;  (2)  lAoi4^A{/W— he  pro* 
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^...Mvl  Die  Ml.iif.  rloth  liPM.lc  liov. 
'^'l  Slicliiul  liivii  wnittii;;f<.r  litiii  nt  l«i<t  li.ili  iiii 
ln'Ur,  lior  in»ii  linmkfnHt  wuh  niiiniulioil,  liiit  tlun^ 
was  u  Ini^-lit  onillc  npon  Iii^  iara  .ik  mIii-  liinu.'J  nniiid 
to  wrwivo  her  luij-'s  listlcsn  rnrtw*,  nn'l  lii-l't  "Ut  t'lu.- 
of  the  letlcrH  towunlit  liim. 

"  Voiy  •ffinA  nuwis"  kJio  pniil.  jiloa^inlly,  "  t"r  IkiIIi 
of  UB.  Your  tnthcr's  »liip  lia^  ivmi.!  in,  iiml  ho  will 
lie  home  to-nioirow  or  tlio  day  nftfr,  I  hope." 

Bnicc  rcpciwrl  tliw  jiietc  ot  jitK.Ilii.'Fiice  iviib  a 
liniK  mill  not  very  triumphant  wliintlc,  uiul  instcail  of 
iiitlin};  Jovn  at  the  tabic,  he  Btnillcil  ncrops  Ilie  mnm 
to  llie  winilnw,  nii<l  Blarcl  nut  for  cnnie  iiiiuutes  nt 
the  little  rtrip  of  Bomewliat  nofrlcited  sorde"  wliicli 
lay  vn  front. 

Mrs.  Harvey  felt  puzzled  nitd  di>:afifi(iinteil  at  her 
Bon'a  innnncr,  but  there  was  no  reproach  in  her  voice 
aa  ihe  spoke  again. 


ii.!-il  J..^^1.;ik^■■a^w.ll\■ 
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Hrr 


f..iir  uiii'l..  V„.\>;  li.>  i>  p-inj;  K.  ^end  Wii'kliiuu  mvT 
;o  spend  ii  I'i'vv  lUij-s  n-itli  ns  Iu'n>." 

llmre  wliit'liil  iilini)>tly  nnind,  nnJ  there  ^ii* "" 
[npi.tiiui  a«  III  ihe  ;;hii1iiei<a  in  hi»  vnici-  n"V.  a*  !"■■ 
Mtno  quickly  aeniiiii  the  luntii. 

"I  say,  mollicr,"  h(>  pxelaimed,  ''isn't  thnl  l"'^' 
[  nm  awfully  ^'hiil  ■     Is  Wii-klinui  roniins  l..-il!iyr 

■■^■ps — this  cvirniuf;,"  Mrs.  Ilnn-ey  unswcreti,  Vi'k' 
iuL'  ui)  riilher  iiui'sli'iiiin;![y  into  her  hov'sfai'e,  "li"'' 


><  kindli'il  I 


picnsf.'il,  ItrtiiT.'' 

■■■\Vull,  1  -hiiiihi  rathov  think  w),"-b-ii«  the  l*r'^ 
reply,  as  he  wit  ilowit  beside  his  mother  no»,  "'*' 
helped  hiiiiiielf  plentifully  to  buttered  tout  '1' 
jnHt  niaketi  nil  tht^  ililTercnee  to  nic  of  a  silver  «it'* 
and  chain.  Poii't  you  remember  father  promispl  "* 
I  one  if  ho  found  the  ^rdcn  in  Rooil  order  Then  « 
(■nine  home  7  and  I  ivaa  just  wouderin;;  how  in  «* 
world  I  'd  get  it  done  b>-  niyiielf.  and  now  WickhM"'* 
coining,  and  ho  'n  juot  tho  very  man  for  the  mirk. 

Mrs.  Harney  iliU  not  mtiile,  nlthough  tlie  virion « 
a  little  tmil  fnir-lutirod  hoy  of  ten  row  np  fcefo"  ^ 
in  strange  contrast  to  Bnice'i)  words.     Sha  co«M  ■>" 
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the  thought  of  how  many  days  the  garden  had 
uncared  for  until  now,  in  spite  of  the  many 
she  had  reminded  him  ahout  it  of  late.  She 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  source  of  her  hoy*8  joy 
lot  a  very  generous  one,  and  that  the  hope  of  his 
-  watch  and  chain  far  outweighed  at  this  moment 
her  thoughts. 

■.  Harvey  was  grieved,  as  she  had  often  been, 
Dch  tokens  of  selfishness  in  lier  boy ;  but 
e  handed  him  his  tea  she  only  said,  "  You  must 
mber,  Bruce,  that  although  Wickham  is  very 
ig,  he  is  not  very  strong,  and  you  must  not  tax 
Mxl-nature  too  far." 

)h  no,  of  course  not ;  I  *m  not  going  to  make  a 
)f  myself,  or  of  him  cither.  But  it  will  do  him  a 
f  good  to  grub  away  in  the  garden  out  there, 
id    of   being    cooped  up  over   his  lessons  at 

hope  so,"  Mrs.  Harvey  said,  quietly.  "  At  all 
a  I  mean  to  entrust  him  to  your  care  while  he 
re,  as  your  father  is  coming  home  sooner  than 
lected,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  occupieif 
lU  right,  mother,  you  may  trust  me,"  Bruce 
imed.  But  as  he  knelt  a  few  moments  later 
leir  morning's  prayer,  his  eyes  were  straying 
3ver  the  garden,  his  fingers  dangled  an  imagi- 

chain,  there  was  no  thought  of  the  pledge  he 
given,  no  prayer  that  he  might  be  faithful  to 
rust 

ic  morning  was  an  unusually  busy  one  for  him. 
ling  could  be  done  in  the  garden  until  the  grass  was 
n;  and  although  his  mother  allowed  him  to 
ge  the  services  of  a  labourer  for  this  purpose,  it 
some  time  before  Bruce  could  find  in  the  ncigh- 
hood  any  one  willing  in  this  busy  season  to  come 
ich  short  notice  for  a  few  hours'  work, 
owever,  at  last  he  was  successful,  and  about 
er-time  the  work  began,  and  before  it  was  time 
Vickham  to  arrive  the  grass  was  all  mown,  and 
96,  who  saw  no  fun  in  rolling  it  away  until  his 
in  came,  was  astride  on  the  gate  waiting  for 

Iddiam  Brooke  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  had 
T  been  away  from  home  before,  so  that  he  felt 
proud  as  he  jumped  out  of  the  gig  by  the  road- 
and,  handing  the  driver  his  fare,  desired  him  to 
^  the  portmanteau  into  the  halL  He  felt  very 
i,  too,  as  his  cousin  Bruce  pushed  past  the  obe- 
•  driver,  and  clapping  Wickham  on  the  back, 
-imed,  "  Bravo,  old  fellow  1  here  you  are  t  ** 
ickham  liked  being  called  old  fellow  very  much 
raoe^  who  was  a  great  tall  boy  in  long  trousers, 
it  he  was  in  knickerbockers  still,  and  accustomed 
ing  treated  very  much  as  a  child  by  his  gro^-n-up 
'  at  home. 

I  mm  delighted  to  set  to  work  at  once  with  Bruce 
it  garden  the  moment  that  tea  was  over,  and 
w  hit  whole  eager  little  heart  into  the  pursuit 
ogi  and  mails,  into  the  weeding  of  beds  and  the 
ling  of  box  borders. 
9  obeyed  all  Brace's  directions  with   implicit 


faith  and  obedience,  proud  of  subnusslon  to  a  master 
so  high  above  him  as  it  seemed— ronly  for  one  moment 
he  paused,  and  stood  erect  before  Bruce,  listening 
with  wide-open  blue  eyes  and  speechless  sympathy 
to  the  story  of  the  promised  watch  and  chain. 

After  that  he  went  back  -with  greater  zeal  to  his 
task  ;  and  so,  far  on  into  the  late  summer  evening  the 
two  boys  were  hard  at  work,  raking  and  weeding, 
clipping  and  pruning,  training  the  Australian  bind- 
weed over  the  porch,  and  rolling  away  one  barrow 
after  another  of  the  sweet-scented  grass  which  had 
been  cut  that  day. 

But  at  last  the  dew  began  to  fall  heavily,  even  the 
short  smooth  sv^Tird  was  damp,  the  large  white 
blossoms  of  the  convolvulus  folded  themselves  to 
sleep,  and  other  pale  stars  came  out  one  by  one  into 
the  green  sky  overhead.  Mrs.  Harvey  came  to  the 
door  to  call  tlie  boys,  but  was  persuaded  by  Bruce  to 
take  just  one  turn  round  the  gardep,  to  see  how  nice 
it  looked.  Then  they  all  went  in  ;  and  Wickham 
declared  that  it  was  quite  the  jolliest  evening  he  had 
had  for  a  long  time.  Then  Bruce  voted  himself 
"  tired  out "  after  all  his  work,  and  went  off  to  bed, 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  said  she  would  take  Wickham  to 
liis  room. 

It  was  a  little  room  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
drawing-room,  and  faced  the  garden,  from  which  the 
sweet  smell  of  mignonette  and  cut  grass  came  in 
through  the  window,  which  was  open  still.  But  Mrs. 
Harvey  closed  it,  and  drew  the  curtains  across,  when 
she  came  in,  and  Wickham  liked  the  feeling  of  her 
arms  about  his  neck  as  she  stooped  to  wish  him 
good-night.  It  reminded  him  of  the  touch  of  his 
mother's  arms,  which  he  had  not  felt  for  more  than 
a  long  year  now,  and  which  he  could  never  hope  to 
feel  on  earth  again. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  kissing  him. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  I  hope  you 
will  sleep  well  after  your  hard  work.  You  will  not 
be  afraid  of  being  in  this  room  alone,  will  you  ?  "  she 
added,  as  she  felt  the  child's  hand  lingering  in  her 

O'VITL 

"Oh  no.  Aunt  Mary,  not  a  bit,"  Wickham 
answered  at  once,  drawing  himself  up  quite  proudly 
now,  and  releasing  her  hand. 

"  Well,  I  hope  not ;  but,  remember,  if  you  should 
want  anything,  that  is  Bruce's  room  up  there,"  and 
she  pointed  through  the  open  door  up  a  short  flight  of 
stairs  to  another  door  which  stood  just  above  them  ; 
"  so  you  see  he  is  quite  close  at  hand." 

"All  right,  aunt;  thank  you,"  Wickham  answered, 
with  a  laugh  ;  "  but  I  really  am  net  one  bit  afraid 
in  the  world." 

No,  Wickham  did  not  feel  one  bit  afraid  as  long 
as  his  aunt  stood  there  in  her  pretty  shining 
dress,  and  the  candle-light  on  her  sweet  face,  so 
like  his  mother's  face  ;  but  when  she  had  left 
him,  and  he  heard  her  going  into  Bruce's  room 
and  closing  the  door  after  her,  he  felt  a  curious 
kind  of  feeling,  not  of  fear,  but  of  sudden  loneliness, 
coming  over  him  as  he  found  himself  alone  in  the 
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atrange  room,  with  its  very  white  floor  and  white 
curtains,  and  none  of  the  familiar  objects  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  about  him. 

He  stooped  down,  and  began  to  unbuckle  the 
straps  of  his  little  portmanteau  very  rapidly.  He 
knew  it  would  be  foolish  if  he  were  to  begin  to  cry 
now,  all  in  a  minute,  without  any  cause.  And  yet 
he  felt  very  like  it  So  he  flung  out  on  the  floor  all 
his  things,  wluch  had  been  packed  with  such  care  by 
his  orderly  sister,  Kuth.  Then  he  began  to  whistle, 
and  to  try  and  think  what  a  grand  thing  it  was  to 
come  here  on  a  visit  by  Iiimsclf  and  to  sleep  in  a 
room  all  alone,  instead  of  in  the  dressing-room  at 
home,  next  to  his  sister's  with  the  door  open 
between. 

This  thought  cheered  him  for  some  time,  and  he 
folded  all  his  clothes  again  ver>'  carefully,  and  laid 
them  inside  the  little  jminted  press  that  stood  against 
the  wall.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  pictures  and  orna- 
ments in  the  prettily-furnished  room  began  to  stand 
out  more  distinctly,  and  he  went  round  and  ex- 
amined them  all.  There  was  a  little  table  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  with  a  white  hand-vase  on  it  holding 
some  red  leaves  and  starry  jeswimine.  Wickham 
felt  sure  his  aunt  had  put  them  there,  and  the  Bible 
wliich  lay  there  too,  and  he  thought  he  would  like 
to  read  a  chapter  out  of  it  before  he  went  to  bed, 
although  he  had  brought  his  own  Bible  with  him. 

However,  just  then  he  heard  the  door  of  Bruce*s 
room  open  and  close  softly  again,  and  he  knew  that 
his  aunt  was  going  up-stairs,  and  that  his  part  of  the 
house  would  soon  be  quite  still,  so  he  began  to  un- 
dress rather  quickly,  and  then  knelt  down  to  say  his 
prayers.  He  felt  almost  sure  that  Mrs.  Harvey  had 
been  kneeling  beside  Bruce's  bed  just  now,  as  his 
own  mother  used  to  do  with  him  in  the  old  happy 
days  that  seemed,  in  the  span  of  his  short  life,  such 
a  long  time  ago ;  and  now  the  tears  did  come  through 
his  fingers  and  fell  darkly  on  tlic  smooth  white  sheet, 
and  it  was  a  strange  kind  of  half-sobbing  prayer  that 
wound  U])  this  long  happy  duy. 

But  Wickhnni  rarely  cried,  and  felt  half  ashamed 
of  himself  now,  so  he  got  up  from  his  knees,  blew 
out  the  candle,  jumped  into  bed,  and  drew  the  clothes 
over  his  head  with  a  kind  of  hope  that  they  would 
liidc  his  tears  from  himself,  and  that  he  might  per- 
lm[>s  go  to  sleep  so  quickly  that  he  would  not  have 
time  to  think  about  anything  or  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  felt  afraid. 

And  so  it  was.  The  evening  s  work  in  the  fresh 
air  brought  its  sweet  reward  of  sleep,  and  almost 
before  his  head  was  on  the  pillow,  with  the  tears  still 
wet  upon  his  eyelids,  Wickham  was  asleep. 

So  fast  asleep  he  did  not  know  that  a  little  later 
on  his  aunt  came  down  the  stairs  again  with  a  shaded 
lamp  in  her  hand,  and  knelt  beside  his  bed  just  as 
she  had  knelt  besides  Bruce's  bed,  but  the  prayer  for 
her  little  motherless  nephew  was  to-night  a  silent  one. 


Wickham  did  not  stir  as  she  left  a  kiss  on  bu  for 
head,  and  closed  the  door  gently  after  her ;  Imt  ua 
hours  later,  just  in  the  darkest  hoar  of  the  bri 
August  night,  he  woke  with  a  sudden  start,  almoit 
scream,  and  sprang  up  in  bed,  both  hands  clasped 
terror,  not  in  prayer. 

Where  was  he  ?  where  was  his  sister  Rath!  irii 
was  the  sound  of  trampling  and  lond  breaHdng 
his  ear  ?  At  first  Wickham  hoped  it  wu  a  dm 
and  that  when  quite  awake  he  would  find  hnmdf 
his  own  little  bed  at  home.  But  aoon  he  knew  d 
he  was  indeed  awake,  and  realised,  only  too  virii 
that  he  was  alone  in  a  strange  room,  and  tkat  I 
sound  of  heavy  footsteps  and  strange  noim  b  I 
garden  below  was  no  dream. 

What  was  it  ?  Oh,  it  was  terriUe  I  eo  loid  i 
near,  and  the  beating  of  his  own  hmxt  va  h 
and  near  too.  Wickham  had  never  felt  his  kwl^ 
in  tliis  way  before — like  the  spokes  of  a  pmi  u 
wheel,  both  in  his  side  and  ear. 

{To  be  conCtaiMi.) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    GLAS 

149.  By  whom  is  the  first  mentioB  mde  rfi* 
as  a  division  of  time  ? 

150.  How  many  high  priests  wen 
time  of  Aaron  to  the  carrying  away  into 

151.  Wliat  celebrated  Ephesian  ooBml#« 
tioned  in  connection  with  St  Faol  f 

152.  Who  first  gave  permission  to  Ai  AH 
return  to  their  own  oountiy  ?  ■  ** 

153.  What  kings  afterwards  aided  ti» 
retundng  to  their  own  land*  and  in 
Temple  ? 

154.  How  many  men  were  employed  iai 
ing  of  the  Temple  by  king  Solomon? 

--h 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESnONS  ON  PAGH. 

137.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
second  year  after  they  came  out  ol  tke, 
(Num.  i.  1,  18). 

138.  It  means  "  rolling  away,**  and  wav^ 
because  at  Gilgal  the  reproaeh  of  Vgypl 
away  from  Israel  in  the  renewing  flf 
circumcision  (Josh.  v.  9). 

139.  They  took  the  bodies  of  king 
sons,  by  force,  from  the  walls  €i 
the  Philistines  had  hong  them,  and 
to  be  carefully  buried  (1  Sam.  zxxL  19;  1S|^ 
Sam.  iL  4 — 7). 

140.  A  cup,  for  when  Joseph's  cap  had 
iu  the  sack  of  Benjamin,  he  said,  **  Wot  yeM*fi 
such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine"  (Geo.  zli*'*  1 

141.  Eldod  and  Medad  (Num.  xL  26). 

142.  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufierings  of  this  pn* 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  gk 
that  sliall  be  revealed  in  as  "  (Bom.  viiL  18). 


THE  QTJIVEE. 


LABOURERS    IN    THE    VINEYARD. 
TL-THB  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE. 

lTORS  of  antiquity,  desirous  of  pro-  |  the  Levitical  law  there  were  Nuaritee,  jdedged 
{ DfttionB  strong  in  head  and  limb,  laid  to  abetoin  from  wine  and  etrong  drink ;  and 
i  nilM    for    aimple    living.      Under  [  among  the  n^roaches  lerelled  at  IkmI  bj^  thft 
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prophet  Amos  was  tliat  they  had  "given  the 
Nazarites  wiue  to  driiik."  There  was  also  a 
family  descended  from  Jonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  who  so  implicitly  obeyed  their  ancestor's 
conunand — "  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye 
nor  your  sons  for  ever  " — that  their  dutiful  obe- 
dience was  contrasted  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
with  the  waywardness  and  obstinacy  of  the  nation 
against  God.  Solomon,  too,  had  his  proverbs 
concerning  the  "  wine  that  is  a  mocker,  and  the 
strong  drink  that  is  raging."  No  picture  of  a 
drunkard's  misery  is  more  perennially  truthful 
than  his.  •  "  Who  hath  woe  1  Who  hath  sorrow  1 
Who  hath  contentions?  Who  hath  babbling? 
Who  hath  wounds  without  cause?  WTio  hath 
redness  of  the  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the 
wine  :  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine." 

Homer  makes  Hector,  his  most  manly  hero,  put 
aside  the  draught  offered  by  his  mother,  saying, 

**  Inflaxninfir  wine,  pcmiciouB  to  mankind. 
Unnerves  the  limlxi  and  duUs  the  noble  mind." 

In  Hindostan  the  institutes  of  Menu  forbid  the 
use  of  wines  to  the  Brahminical  caste,  asserting 
that  "  a  Brahmin  might,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  liquors,  fall  on  something  impure, 
or  utter  profanely  some  sentence  of  the  Vedas,  or 
do  something  not  becoming  his  character." 
Buddha  and  Mahomet  also  enjoined  temperance,  if 
notabstinenoe;  and  even  among  those  unorganised 
heathta  nations  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
"savages,"  travellen  find  conspicuous  examples 
of  these  Tirtnea. 

Snnoimded  by  the  exceoses  of  a  decaying  Pa- 
gamsnii  the  eadjT/FatJberay  taught  by  Christianity 
to  look  not  otly  on  their  own  things,  but  also  on 
the  things  of  others,  cried  out  in  warning  and  de- 
nunciation. St  Augustine  compared  dnmkenneas 
to  the  very  pit  of  hell  Basil  asks,  "Shall  we  speak 
to  drunkards  ?  We  had  as  good  speak  to  lifdess 
stones,  or  senseless  plants,  or  witless  beasts,  as  to 
them,  for  they  no  more  believe  the  threats  of 
God's  woid  than  if  some  impostor  had  spoken 
thenL"  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,-  "  I  admire 
these  who  desire  no  other  beverage  than  water, 
avoiding  wine  as  they  do  fire ; "  while  St  Chzy- 
sostom  broadly  asserts,  "  Wine  produces  disorder 
of  mind,  and  where  it  does  not  cause  dnmkenness, 
it  destroys  the  energies  and  relaxes  the  facnlties 
of  the  souL" 

But  their  exhortations  had  slight  effect  on  the 
outside  world,  and  did  not  suffice  to  keep  the 
evil  from  the  Church  itself.  Bacchanalian 
orgies  stole  in  upon  the  holy  festivals.  It  was 
necessary  to  issue  ecclesiastical  canons  forbid- 
ding the  clergy  to  frequent  taverns ;  and,  during 
the  Heptarchy,  they  were  exhorted  to  guard 
themselves  against  dnmkenness,  and  to  reprehend 
it  in  others.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  now,  but 
a  competent  authority  asserts  that  "even  after  the 
Befurmation  the  sale  of  liquer  was  carried  on  in 


some  of  the  town  churches,  to  defray  th 
ecclesiastical  exjienses." 

Yet  all  through  these  centuries  of 
hoi)elessncss,  when  it  is  told  that  taver 
wrote  under  their  signs  "  here  you  may  | 
for  a  penny,  dead-drunk  for  twoj»ence,  j 
clean  straw  for  nothing,"  good  men  nev 
their  words  of  wisdom  on  the  subjec 
Bunyan,  echoing  the  voice  of  Basil,  < 
doubtless,  he  had  never  heard,  asked,  *' 
when  did  you  see  an  old  drunkard  c( 
No,  no,  such  an  one  vnU.  sleep  till  he  die 
he  sleep  on  the  top  of  a  mast :  so  thai 
have  any  respect  to  either  credit,  hcalt 
salvation,  he  will  not  be  a  drinking  man 
ton  wrote  of  "  that  baneful  cup  " — 

**  Whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  di 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes." 

Archbishop  Fenelon  declared  that") 
preserve  their  health  and  strength  withe 
with  it,  they  run  the  risk  of  ruining  I 
health  and  their  morals."  Lord  Chief-Jui 
warned  his  grandchildren — r'^'When  mai 
ordered  by  wine  or  other-lsfaor  they  ] 
selves  out  of  Qod's  protectioiiy  and  aie 
to  the  management  of  the  devil ;  no  villa 
amiss  but  they  are  qualified  to  commit  i 
Adam  ClariLe  pithily  declared^  '' Strong 
not  only  the  devil's  way  to  man,  but  msn 
the  devil" 

The  first  associated  effort  to  stem  the  f 
temperance  was  made  in  Gtonoaaj  da 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oesDteuai&k,  i 
sirous  of  working  together,  for  tUs^^lg 
linked  under  the  name  xd  the  ^Oidi 
Golden  Band,"  and  similar  dmiffKUm 
America  claims  the  honour  oL^^^Kigm 
temperance  movement,  as  it  ezMsno 
the  present  day.  Mr.  f^Dmnnj  %tikfi 
American  statesman,  while  hol^ng^iAi 
Seerstavy  of  War,  prohibited.  Ika  nssfi 
.  spirits  in  the  United  States  amgry  aaddi 
.1826  promoted  the  &»mation  of  thali 
sTeaipeianoe  Socie^.  Tlie  Society  hiU 
meeting  cm  the  10th  Januaxy,  in  tib 
Fkrk  Street  Chnich,  Boston,  U.R  Hb 
solution  was  to  the  effect  "  tiuit  it  ii  • 
that  more  systematic  and  more  vigoniai  t 
made  by  t^e  Christian  pablic  to  mti 
prevent  the  intempemte  use  of  inlc 
liquors."  At  their  second  meeting,  held 
later,  the  Society  was  organised  on  the 
abstinence  from  distilled  liquors. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
was  formed  in  England  a  very  few  jn 
holding  its  first  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall 
29th  June,  1831.  Among  those  who  at  on 
forward  to  support  the  work  wers  Arc 
Sumner,  Kev.  Dr.  F^  Smith|  and  Dr.  E4p 
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op's  own  conviction  was  "  that  the  tem- 
novement  was  second  to  none  in  impoit- 
[t  soon  spread  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
ord  **  teetotaler  "  was  accidentally  coined 
ar  1833.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Preston, 
Turner,  a  working  man,  earnest  but 
ng,  exhorted  his  hearers  that,  concerning 
ce,  "  nothing  but  t-t-total  will  do."  The 
ich  makes  a  significant  play  upon  absti- 
om,  was  at  once  adopted. 
I  its  first  promoters  in  Ireland  was  one 
Martin,  a  Quaker.  His  first  labours 
very  successful  Among  his  other  good 
3  was  a  governor  of  the  Cork  House  of 

At  the  same  Board  sat  Father  Theo- 

thew,  then   known  only  as  a  popular 

Himself    an    alien    from   the    bulk 

>pulation  by  their  religious  sympathies, 

Quaker  seems  at  once  to  have  recog- 

i  fitness  of  the  future  apostle  of  tem- 

Whencver  a  particularly  distressing 
16  before  the  Board,  William  Martin 
>int  out  how  strong  drink  lay  at  the 
the  misery,  and  would  plead,  "Oh, 
Mathew  !  if  thou  would  only  give  thy 
I  good  could  be  done  in  this  city ! " 
Father  Mathew  was  a  man  by  whom 
ppeal  could  not  be  lightly  regarded.  He 
'ounger  son  of  a  good  Irish  family,  and 

early  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
a  mudi  by  his  own  wish  as  by  the  desire 
lily.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  duties 
Jing  with  unwonted  perseverance  and 
his  earlier  days  he  had  founded  schools 
XMTest  children,  and  literary  societies 
ar  agencies  for  those  of  a  better  class. 
er  of  his  character  lay  in  his  cease- 
Btiy,  his  geniality,  his  watchful  loving- 
10  dean  of  his  diocese  pronounced  '*  ]na 
lOD."  In  1 832,  when  the  cholera  ravaged 
ther  Mathew  stood  true  to  his  post 
f  took  turns  in  watching  at  the  hospitals, 
er  Mathew  asked  "  as  a  favour "  to  be 
those  most  trying  hours  between  mid- 
l  dawn.  One  cannot  tell  how  many 
aved,  but  it  is  known  that  he  rescued 
lad,  who  afterwards  recovered,  from 
ried  off  as  dead.  Such  a  man  needed 
ealise  the  evils  of  the  social  practices 
aioond  him,  to  be  roused  to  contend 
lem.  WLUiam  Martin  prevailed  at  last. 
1838,  Father  Mathew  took  the  chair  of 
Aoe  meeting,  and  signed  the  pledga 
his  time  his  life  was  given  to  the  cause. 
sssed  meetings,  he  enrolled  disciples. 
6  next  year  the  pledge-book  contained 
lamesL  From  all  parts  of  the  country 
cmred  into  Cork,  to  the  good  man's 
B6  in  Cove  Street,  there  to  make  their 
res^  mothersy  and  sisters  lured  their  weak- 
lii^  under  Father  Mathew's  influenca 


There  must  have  been  much  effervescence  in 
so  brilliant  and  speedy  a  success,  but  it  was  not 
without  practical  results,  which  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  person  could  verify.  The  number  of  police 
cases  diminished,  masters  observed  an  increased 
energy  in  their  workpeople,  schools  were  more 
regularly  attended,  publicans  complained  of  bad 
times,  and  other  shopkeepers  flourished.  Tem- 
I)erance  rooms  were  established,  where  newspapers 
could  be  read  and  |X)litics  discussed  without 
temptation  to  drunkenness. 

Father  Mathew  did  not  limit  his  labours  to 
Cork.  He  travelled  through  the  country,  rous- 
ing enthusiasm  everywhere.  Mr.  Purcell,  then 
proprietor  of  the  coaches,  and  contractor  for 
carrying  the  mails,  requested  him  **to  make 
free  use  of  all  his  coaches  to  further  the  holy 
cause  of  temperance."  Mr.  Bianconi  granted  the 
same  privilege.  He  afterwards  visit^  Scotland 
and  England.  He  always  put  up  at  hotels,  say- 
ing that  *'it  would  not  be  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  his  mission  to  be  in  a  private  mansion ; 
he  must  be  free  to  see  all  persons,  rich  and  poor, 
at  all  hours."  In  Wakefield  he  gave  this  reply  to 
a  Quaker  gentleman,  who  offered  his  hospitality. 
The  Quaker  rejoined  that  his  house  was  an  hotel, 
whereupon  Father  Mathew  gladly  consented  to 
"put  up"  therein.  The  Qiiaker  hurried  home, 
and  got  a  board  bearing  the  word  "  hotel "  fas- 
tened to  the  front  of  his  residence.  Father 
Mathew  thought  he  had  alighted  on  a  singularly 
comfortable  inn,  the  rooms  were  so  homelike,  the 
best  so  assiduous,  the  servants  so  attentive.  It 
was  not  tUl  the  moment  of  his  departure  that  the 
little  ruse  was  explained. 

Through  the  awful  years  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, which  followed  a  little  later  on,  Theobald 
Mathew  continued  as  staunch  and  as  busy  as  in 
the  old  cholera  days.  But  hard  work,  many 
sorrows,  and  much  care,  told  on  the  brave 
heart  at  last.  In  the  year  1848  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  bore  his 
illness  as  cheerfully  as  he  had  borne  all  else, 
amusing  his  doctors  with  anecdotes  of  his  tem- 
perance travels,  and  saying,  "That  if  one  had 
done  his  duty,  and  was  prepared,  the  time  of  his 
death  was  of  little  consequence."  But  his  time 
was  not  then.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  to 
America,  and  carry  on  his  labours  thera  He 
never  entirely  regained  health,  but  he  would  not 
spare  himself.  When  he  returned  to  Ireland,  all 
felt  that  his  life  was  nearly  finished.  In  1852 
he  had  another  attack  of  illness,  after  which  he 
sought  rest  in  Madeira.  But  when  he  was  not  at 
work  he  was  not  happy,  and  he  soon  found  his  way 
back  to  his  native  land  He  never  rallied  again. 
During  a  long  visit  made  to  his  brother^s  honse  it 
was  noticed  that  he  always  bade  every  member 
of  the  family  an  emphatic  good-night,  and  if  one 
happened  to  be  omitted,  would  even  return  from 
his  bed-room  to  repair  the  (Hnission.     He  sai^ 
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afterwards,  "  I  thought  that  I  might  die  before 
the  morning,  and  it  wa8  a«  if  I  were  every  night 
taking  my  last  farewell  of  those  1  l(n'c<L" 

He  died  at  Queenstown.  One  of  the  last  inci- 
dents of  his  life  was  his  giving  a  little  party  to 
the  friends  of  the  youth  who  wjis  his  jKirsonal  at- 
tendant. So  strong  were  social  instincts  in  the 
apostle  of  temi>ercince.  On  the  ytli  l)ocoui}>er, 
185G,  he  jmssed  away. 

His  work  remaine<i  l)eliind  him.  The  temper- 
ance cause  wfis  world-known  and  world-a[)pn>ve<l. 
It  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  eccentricity 
of  a  few  fanatics  in  a  corner.  Tlie  irood  he  did 
cannot  be  estimated  by  the  number  wli»)  kept  the 
pledge  they  had  taken,  or  by  the  numl)ei-s  since 
added  to  their  ranks.  He  forcibly  ]»rcsonted  the 
whole  matter  to  public  judgment,  and  stx'iety  con- 
sidered it,  and  there  has  been  a  chaiiu'e  in  «4«'neral 
sentiment.  We  have  many  «lrunkard.s  .still,  but 
few  who  absolutely  take  priilc  in  drinking 
prowess. 

By  the  date  of  Theobald  Mathews  tluath  an 
orderly  organisation  was  working  for  the  spread  of 
temperance  principles  and  the  enc»)uragenient  of 
temiKirance  practices.  Besides  such  associations 
as  temperance  leagues  and  societies,  the  move- 
ment took  a  more  popular  form  in  Bands  of 
Hope,  for  the  training  of  the  young,  and  in  the 
the  Order  of  Goixi  Templars,  for  the  fellowship 
of  adults.  The  Church  of  Englan«l  took  up 
the  cause  in  1862;  and  in  1873  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society  was  formed  on 
a  twofold  basis,  the  one  of  total  abstinence, 
the  other  of  co-operation  between  abstainers 
and  non-abstainers  in  social  and  legislative  re- 
forms tending  to  the  diminution  of  excessive 
drinking.  The  Congregational ists  and  the  Baptists 
also  have  their  own  Total  Abstinence  Assf>ciations. 
The  London  Temi)erance  Hospital  was  oi>ened  in 
October,  1873,  and  in  its  practice  alcohol  in  any 
form  (even  in  tinctures)  is  dis^KiiLsed  with,  not 
only  without  loss,  but  with  immense  advantage. 

There  are  also  many  comj)aratively  private  in- 
stitutions for  the  help  of  those  who  have  got  so 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  destructive  habit 
that  they  cannot  help  themselves.  There  is  one 
at  Tottenham  for  the  reformation  of  inebriate 
women,  under  the  wise  and  gentle  management 
of  a  devoted  Quaker  lady.  Women  of  all  classes 
are  received.  The  iK)orer  work  in  a  laundry ;  the 
better  off  i>ay  for  board  and  lodging  in  proportion 
to  their  means.  It  is  one  of  the  sad  signs  of  the 
times,  that  amid  the  general  improvement  of  social 
habits  in  this  respect,  drinking  among  women  is 
on  the  increase.  It  may  puzzle  one  to  discover 
the  cause  for  thia  The  temptation  does  not  come 
to  them  as  it  generally  does  to  men,  as  a  con- 
vivial one;  they  are  usually  secret  and  solitary 
drinkers,  and  the  habit  generally  begins  in  ill- 
health,  ennui,  hope  deferred,  and  disappointment 
Perhaps  comparatively  few  end  in  being  notorious 


drunkards,  though  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  has  g«)ne 
so  far  as  to  test  if  v  that  he  "knows  nunibcB 
of  ladies  mo\ing  in  gCK)d  wx'iety  who  arc  never 
soV>er,  and  are  often  brought  home  by  the 
lM)lice.  They  are  wives  of  men  in  high  social 
IXKsition."  Far  mure  common  is  the  deadly  wp- 
ping  which  blunts  the  moral  sense,  rolaxes  tk 
energie^s,  stultitius  the  intellect,  and  ruins  theiHio- 
stitulion,  and  yut  all  without  any  public  sraudaL 
Any  who  heli»  women  to  free  and  indciieriiiem 
careers,  saving  them  from  looking  to  maniageas 
a  mere  e,scape  fr«)m  mistTy,  and  te;ichiiig  them 
the  true  dignity  and  beauty  of  all  work,  may 
reallv  be  counted  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  ?«tk 
to  siive  woman  hot  kI  from  a  danger  which,  if 
yieldeii  to,  would,  through  her,  {Hjllute  the  cradle 
and  desecrate  the  heart  1l 

Reading-rooms,  temperance  clubs,  and  ct>ffoe- 
rooms,  where  folks  can  rest  and  amuijo  them- 
selves without  lic^uor  being  force<l  uik^  their 
notice,  are  all  gains  for  the  tem]>erance  cauac 
No  village,  however  small,  should  be  without 
these.  Those  who  urge  too  strenuously  that 
the  working  man  shoidd  be  taught  to  find  his 
liappine.*^s  at  home,  forget  that  his  home  is 
tot)  often  kitchen,  nursery,  bed-chamber,  and 
parlour  in  one  room,  and  that  a  wear}'  man 
can  scarcelv  rest  where  his  children  are  lean- 
ing  their  lessons,  nor  an  intelligent  one  convene 
where  the  babies  are  being  washed.  If  he  is 
ever  to  be  merry  to  his  babes,  and  genial  to  his 
^ife,  he  must  have  some  relief  from  the  coo- 
stant  strain  of  working  and  watching  w)rt 
None  the  less  are  they  who  take  thought  for  the 
"  homes  "  of  the  people,  the  very  foremost  friends 
of  temi.>erance.  Bad  air,  bad  water,  over  cwwi- 
ing,  and  gloom,  are  very  hot-beds  of  dniuken- 
ness. 

There  are  already  in  London  several  laip 
establishments  working  as  coffee  taverns.  They 
are  situated  in  jwor,  densely-populated  nei^ 
bourhoods  near  railway  junctions,  markets,  At 
They  are  got  up  in  the  style  which  publicans  find 
attractive,  brightly  lit  and  gaily  painted  ;  and  all 
sorts  of  food  and  refreshment  are  provided  in 
them,  except  intoxicating  drinks.  There  are 
some  called  "  cafds,"  started  to  attract  people  of  a 
higher  grade,  such  as  clerks,  who,  in  great  towns, 
are  often  sorely  tempted  to  take  "  a  glass "  i» 
preference  to  the  hasty  and  unattractive  meal  for 
which  only  they  have  means  or  leisure. 

Tem()erance  has  a  literature  of  its  own.  Besidtf 
one  quarterly,  upwards  of  forty  monthly  and  aet* 
weekly  periodicals  are  devoted  to  its  advocicyt 
and  it  has  engaged  the  special  services  of  emineot 
writers.  Other  authors  who  have  not  cared  to 
enter  the  lists  as  its  champions,  have  not  failed  to 
see  the  lights  and  shadows  which  it  and  its  oppo- 
site cast  over  the  field  of  life.  In  Ait,  tes- 
perance  found  an  advocate  in  the  late  Oeoigc 
Cruikshank.     It  may  be  that  many  <d  us  tliinl^ 
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It  he  served  it  from  the  wrong  sidey  that 
rm  of  any  kind  should  not  be  honoured 
»  bj  the  fleeting  pennanence  which  chisel  or 
Mh  can  give;  that  a  drunkard's  brutish  face 
1  ungainly  gesture  are  no  more  fit  subjects 
'  a  picture  than  a  dunghill  or  a  dust-heap ;  but 
may  be  also  that  if  an  artist  actually  painted  a 
DghiU  or  a  dust-heap,  not  to  show  us  merely 
ir  well  he  could  do  it,  but  to  show  us  how 
sadful  such  things  are,  and  to  stir  us  to  re- 
mber  that  there  is  one  in  our  own  back-yard 
ikh  it  is  our  own  bounden  duty  to  remove,  the 
art's  skill  and  prowess  would  not  have  been  in 
m. 

The  temperance  cause  is  one  which  each  of  us 
■t  help  or  hinder.  One  or  the  other  we  have 
m  doing  all  our  lives,  though  it  may  have  been, 
IfoUere's  hero  talked  prose,  without  knowing  it. 
>  we  ever  give  a  party  ]  Are  our  thought  and 
w  care  for  the  rational,  cheerful  entertainment 

our  visitors;  their  attractiveness  to  each 
br,  their  freedom  and  enjoyment)  Or  do 
ftgmtify  our  selfishness  and  pride  by  cramming 
V  rooms  with  twice  as  many  people  as  they  are 
to  hold,  and  then  offering  our  fainting  guests, 
rtlf,  showy,  worthless  confections,  and  abun- 
■bb  of  wine  ?  Have  we  a  friend  suffering  from 
piQssion  of  spirits,  from  enntU^  from  the  thou- 
ri  and  one  little  disturbances  of  life  which  often 
ke  life  a  burden.  Do  we  plan  and  suggest  the 
ky  the  visit,  or  the  course  of  study  which  would 
desomely  recreate,  and  revive,  or  do  we  lazily 
gett  '^  a  little  stimulant  1 "  Do  we  associate 
fy  festival,  national  or  household,  with  intozi- 
ng  drinks?  Do  we  take  care  that  our  do- 
ftic  servants  have  those  regular  meals,  those 
L-appointed  duties,  and  above  all  that  reliable 
'^  and  leisure  which  are  the  best  safeguards 
Uist  dangerous  ''supports''  and  "excitements." 
^le  question  between  ''temperance"  and  "total 
tinence"  is  one  for  each  man  to  decide  for  him- 
»  under  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  his 
k  surroundings,  and  the  best  wisdom  within 
own  reach.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
t  a  long  and  healthy  life  can  be  lived  entirely 
bout  stimulants.  The  manufacture  of  strong 
Elk  involves  a  waste  of  natural  productions, 
h  as  com,  grapes,  sugar,  kc     An  authority  on 

subject,  the  Rev.  Dawson  Bums,  of  the 
ited  Kingdom  Alliance,  wisely  argues  :  "  If  it 
tplied  that  this  conclusion  assumes  that  the 
OoiB  so  maniffactured  are  not  useful,  the  answer 
strident  .  .  .  Men  can  live  on  the  natural 
they  cannot  live  on  the  alcoholic  sub- 


stitutea"  Nobody  denies  that  a  new  public-house 
is  never  regarded  as  a  blessing  by  its  respectable 
neighbours.  The  influence  of  the  liquor  trade 
on  those  engaged  in  it  is  seldom  dwelt  on.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  practically,  it 
creates  a  pariah  class.  There  are  many  who  try 
to  keep  their  houses  orderly,  and  who  would  not, 
if  they  could,  constme  their  license  "  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises"  to  refer  to  their  customers, 
as  well  as  to  their  wares !  A  publican  was 
once  talking  over  this  matter  with  an  inqui- 
ring gentleman.  "  Do  you  not  feel  it  dreadful," 
said  this  gentleman,  "  to  give  these  poor  wretches 
more  and  more,  while  their  wives  and  children  are 
starving  at  home,  and  then  to  see  them  go  out, 
maddened,  perhaps,  to  kick  or  to  stab."  "  It  is 
dreadful,"  rejoined  the  publican.  "I  often  say, 
'  Come,  come,  you  'vo  had  as  much  as  your  wages  'U 
stand,  go  home  to  supper  in  your  own  house.'  But 
my  faiktr  was  a  publican  before  me,  and  his  father 
was  a  publican  before  him,  and  we  've  grown  used 
to  itj  and  don*t  feel  about  it  as  a  new  hand 
mighV^ 

We  must  also  remember  that  there  are  among 
us,  we  scarcely  know  where,  many  for  whom,  in 
consequence  of  hereditary  predisposition  or  pecu- 
liarity of  organisation,  the  least  divergence  from 
total  abstinence  is  certain  ruin.  Some  of  us 
know  what  it  is  to  stand  beside  such  a  one,  and 
tremble  lest  he  or  she  be  not  able  to  resist  the 
solicitous  pressure  of  some  hospitable  old  lady,  or 
the  playful  mockery  of  some  silly  girl,  and  so,  by 
one  moment's  weakness,  lose  the  fortress  of  self- 
govemment  Mr.  Dawson  Bums  teUs  of  an 
American  minister  who  publicly  deprecated  total 
abstinence.  When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  a 
gentleman  rose  and  told  the  story  of  a  young 
man,  who,  after  falling  into  the  sin  of  drunken- 
ness,  had  reformed,  but  was  tempted  to  partake  of 
wine  in  the  house  of  his  much-respected  minister, 
from  whom  he  thought  could  come  temptatien  to 
no  evil  After  thus  yielding,  he  swiftly  returned 
to  the  road  of  ruin,  and  never  rallied.  And  the 
narrator  added,  "  That  young  man  was  my  son, 
and  the  minister  who  persuaded  him  to  drink  was 
the  one  who  has  just  addressed  lis  !  " 

And  so  we  see  that  there  are  still  comers  of 
God's  vineyard  where  the  labour  has  scarcely 
begun.  Let  us  up  and  be  doing.  Let  us  gather 
the  fruit  nearest  our  own  hands,  lest  it  drop,  and 
be  trodden  under  foot  The  shades  of  evening 
will  soon  fall  on  ua  May  we  go  home,  singing, 
laden  with  precious  spoil  for  the  Great  Supper  in 
our  Father's  house !  Edwaed  Gabbstt. 


^  HE  died— 

^^  And  it  waa  lifeful  EoBtcr-tidc— 
'^^  Thfi  only  thinj;  I  cured  to  bcp, 
The  only  tiling  that  carod  for  me  ; 
My  heart  wont  down  bcnenth  the  blow, 
Down  to  the  lowest  dcptlis  of  woe, 
And  in  the  darkness  wept  and  bled, 
Refusing  to  be  comforted. 

And  then 

I  mingled  with  my  fcllow-mcn  ; 
And  atill  I  wailed  my  Implesa  lot ; 
The  buried  past  was  ne'er  forf^t. 
I  lived,  but  it  was  denth  in  life  ; 
The  fltillncHH  liid  tlic  inner  alrife  ; 
I  aaw  the  winter  froata  depart, 
And  still  'twoa  winter  in  my  heart. 

Time  passed — 

Another  Easter  came  at  lost, 

And  still  I  walked  n-ith  darkened  eye, 

And  saw  no  good  in  csrtli  or  sky  ; 


The  birds  rang  hlttbdy,  bnt,  ta  ma. 
Their  aong  was  never  one  of  glee ; 
The  flowciB  put  on  their  Bweet««t  M««b— 
My  flowers  were  buried  in  the  tomb. 

One  night 

The  moon  threw  down  her  richest  G^t, 

And  with  the  lustre  of  her  wing 

In  peace  and  joy  clothed  everything; 

And,  tike  a  beam  of  light  from  God, 

The  thought  flaahed  throDgh  me  at  I  trod- 

"  Can  Ue,  who  blesses  flower  and  tree. 

In  au(^t  but  mercy  vint  me ! " 

I  lost  tlmt  night  my  load  of  woe. 
And  learned  to  look  for  peace  and  tore 
Not  to  the  grave,  but  heaven  above ; 
And  then  my  heart  began  to  fiU 
With  meek  submisaion  to  His  will. 
Knowing  tliat  I  and  she  who  died 
Should  meet  in  God's  grcAt  Easter-tidi. 

J.  T.  BCBTON  WOLUSItt 


HIS    STEADFAST    PURPOSE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LOST  IM  THE  WIMKIMO,"  "  FOB  COlfSCIENCK  SAKE.' 


CHAPTER    IX. 
WITH  WINNIE  1 

^  ERCY  hod  stayed  at  the  work- 
shop that  evening  to  mend 
a  box  for  Mrs.  Pnmell,  with 
I  whom  he  and  liis  uncleDaniel 
'e  still  residing.  He  often 
mode  a  trifling  job  of  tliis 
kind  a  pretext  for  securing 
the  only  solitary'  hours  that 
ever  fell  to  his  ahorc.  As  old  Damcl'a 
inlirraitio.H  iucreoaed  he  grew  more  and 
cling  in  his  clainia  upon  the  lad 
I  he  conaideied  that  he  bad 
e  aacrifices ;  and  from  the 
instant  Percy  returned  to  the  cottage  after  his  day's 
labour  till  be  wont  to  rest,  he  was  expected  to  be 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  hia  fretful,  impatient  kins- 

"  Percy,  there 's  a  hinge  oS  the  door  of  t'  shed, 
an'  yon  mnn  put  it  on  ;  and  while  you  're  about 
it,  yon  may  as  well  take  the  measure  for  a  new 
window-fnme,  and  look  out  the  bits  of  wood  for  it 
You  can  make  't  o'  nights.  I  ha'nt  going  to  pay  for 
no  carpenter  work  now  I  've  spent  a  small  fortune  in 
tools  for  yon." 

Bnt  such  demands  on  his  leisure  Percy  bore  good- 
temperedly,  even  when  scolded  and  taunted  because 
his  fint  attempts  at  joiner's  work  were  clumay  onea. 
The  wneat  trial  he  had  was  his  inability  to  study  ; 


for  he  had  promised  himself  that  he  wonU  11(4 
endeavour  to  ke^  up  what  he  had  already  tt^iU 
There  were  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Graddon's  iMt* 
had  educated  themselves,  and  why  should  not  be! 

Bnt  the  lad  was  quickly  disheartened,  for  »  nk 
OS  he  produced  hia  books  and  slate  old  Dani^i^ 
was  heard  in  protest  againat  tt. 

"  I  wun't  ho'  that,  tad  1  I  never  see  ud  idtt 
doings  I  Here  ha'  ye  been  out  an'  away  *11  dif,  * 
'atead  o'  being  ready  for  a  bit  o'  chat  when  5*  ^ 
home,  and  tr^'ing  to  'liven  ua,  out  HHnes  thoi  taW 
Or,  if  ye  must  read — and  I  t«U  ee  plain  I  deatUI 
wi'  it— why  ye  shall  read  to  me.  What's ttaj^ 
o'  ray  givin'  ye  a  lot  o'  leamin'  if  I  dflnl  pi  * 
odvanti^  from  it  I " 

"  What  would  you  like  me  tonad  toyoal'atf 

"  What  should  ye  lead  to  an  old  man  like  mW 
the  Bible  ? "  Daniel  retorted,  in  hia  mcNt  Bif^ 
accents. 

So  Mia.  Pamell  reverently  laid  tbe  Book  of  M 
before  the  lad,  and  from  that  time  fonnid  hi  M 
frequently  called  npon  to  read  a  fawcluptHili* 
uncle;  but itisdoubtfnlwhetherttthetaftlMBWM 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  ftnm  tbnr  ^aiBm,'' 
Daniel  always  refused  to  let  Per^  lead  btm  tk  S* 
Testament  At  aome  time  w  other  his  Mtteto* 
been  drawn  to  the  wonderinga  of  tiw  ImHi^ 
be  never  tiled  of  listening  to  the  diaptn  h^ 
they  were  narrated.    He  listenad  witt  |lM«r^ 
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idum  to  the  pnnishments  awarded  to  their  oppres- 
rs— he  even  permitted  his  nephew  to  purchase  at 
}  aeoond-hond  hook-shop  a  volnme  of  travels  in 
Tpt,  with  the  idea  that  farther  details  of  the  ten 
gae^  might  he  fonnd  in  its  pages — but  when  the 
der  drew  near  that  part  of  the  record  in  which 
wanderings  ceased,  and  the  promised  land  was 
ched,  Datdcl's  interest  would  flag.  He  did  not 
tear  to  realise  the  joy  of  sucli  a  rest  to  those  who 
I  wandered  long,  and  with  much  stumbling,  in  the 
erl  He  did  not  lift  his  eyes  to  the  haven  towards 
ich  they  struggled  ;  all  his  thoughts  were  concen- 
led  in  the  struggle  itself,  and  so  the  readings  bore, 
leemed  to  bear,  no  fruit 

0  many  obstacles  to  Percy's  plan  of  self-instruc- 
i  curbed  his  once  eager  thirst  for  knowledge. 
en  he  came  across  his  books  the  longing  to  master 

1  contents  would  revive,  and  he  would  often  listen 
le  his  shopmates  discussed  some  interesting  topic, 

fret  inwardly  at  his  own  lamentable  ignorance  of 
jects  on  which  the  least  educated  of  these  men 
Id  talk  so  glibly ;  but  there  seemed  no  way  out  of 
toils,  and  at  last  the  craving  for  knowledge  that 

<Hiee  possessed  him  lay  passive,  if  he  did  not 
gether  lose  it 

I  he  read  at  all,  it  was  merely  when  an  odd 
iher  of  a  periodical  or  a  book  fell  in  his  way,  and 
le  were  devoured  surreptitiously  in  the  work- 
p,  at  those  times  when  he  was  supposed  by  old 
del  to  be  engaged  in  some  job  that  could  not  be 
ented  at  home. 

lie  book  now  engrossing  him  was  forgotten  as 
1  as  he  beheld  Winnie  Graddon.  She  was  coming 
ittds  him,  and  she  was  alone  ;  the  mocking  face  of 
Ice  Aveme  would  not  peer  at  him  over  her 
nlder,  the  supercilious  stare  of  the  young  man 
lid  not  forbid  him  to  accost  her.  His  pulses 
ckened,  his  heart  beat  tumultuously  at  the  sight 
Sm  fail  girl,  whose  deep  mourning  and  subdued 
Uner  had  made  his  eyes  grow  moist  with  sympathy 
Biiever  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her.  What 
lid  Duke  have  thought  if  he  could  have  known 
t  the  tall  lad  in  workman's  jacket  who  stood  in 
h  respectful  attitude  before  his  pretty  cousin 
tvtiy  felt  that  he  had  established  a  claim  upon 

t 

^Hnnie  Graddon  owed  her  life  to  him  ;  ah,  how 
sn  he  exulted  in  the  thought !  Those  hands  of  his, 
ij^ed  though  they  were  with  toil,  had  clasped 
'  soft  ones,  and  drawn  her  out  of  the  peril  into 
idi  her  headstrong  companion  had  led  her.     But 

Um — poor,  uncultivated,  despicable  though  he  was 
the  sight  of  Duke  Aveme — she  might  have  been 
9|iiig  aide  by  dde  with  her  gentle  mother.  In  the 
>iUe  event  of  Mrs.  Graddon*s  death  this  lesser 
*  kd  been  wholly  overlooked.  Few  had  heard  of 
"iMeB  tiiose  who  witnessed  Winnie's  immersion, 
i^tatber  she  nor  her  cousin  had  ever  remembered 

• 

Inquire  who  it  was  that  came  so  opportunely  to 
^  wrriitiace ;  yet  when  the  young  girl  appeared 
^  Perqr  thus  unexpectedly,  he  was  seized  with 


an  impression  that  she  had  come  to  thank  him  for 
her  rescue. 

He  wanted  no  thanks  ;  he  had  been  very  reticent 
respecting  the  affair,  for  Percy  was  tolerably  free 
from  conceit,  or  any  desire  to  be  brought  into  notice 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it  He  was  even  angiy 
with  Morgan  for  talking  of  it  to  his  mates,  and 
extolling  Percy's  prudence  in  fetching  the  rope  that 
had  proved  so  useful  It  would  have  annoyed  far 
more  than  it  would  have  gratified  him  had  Mr. 
Graddon  been  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  and  either 
praised  or  attempted  to  reward  him  ;  yet  there  was 
no  denying  that  it  would  be  inexpressibly  sweet  to 
hear  Winnie's  soft  voice  breathe  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  aid  he  had  given  her.  Thanks  uttered  by 
her  lips  would  be  precious  indeed. 

But  the  hope  that  she  came  with  any  such  inten- 
tion died  out  almost  as  soon  as  it  arose.  She  spoke 
to  him  courteously,  but  it  was  as  to  a  stranger.  The 
tall  robust  young  fellow,  standing  with  bent  head  to 
receive  her  as  if  she  were  a  princess,  did  not  recall 
the  boy  Percy  she  had  once  known  and  pitied.  She 
simply  saw  before  her  a  workman  in  her  lather's 
employment,  and,  in  tones  sharpened  by  anxiety, 
began  questioning  him. 

Had  he  seen  Mr.  Graddon  during  the  evening? 
Could  he  give  her  any  idea  where  he  was  to  be  found  ? 

Percy  had  to  consider  a  little  before  replying,  and 
then  all  he  could  say  was  that  he  remembered 
to  have  seen  Mr.  Graddon  step  into  his  chaise  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  some  one  had  remarked  at  the 
time  that  the  master  must  be  going  to  Roylc,  a 
secluded  village  some  five  miles  beyond  the  town, 
where  the  works  at  the  new  chiirch  were  nearly  at  a 
standstill  in  consequence  of  the  frost 

"  To  Royle,"  mused  Winnie  ;  "  the  distance  is  not 
very  great.  Then  you  think  I  may  reckon  on  papa's 
returning  shortly  ?  " 

Percy  compressed  his  lips,  and  hesitated.  He  did 
not  like  to  tell  the  uneasy  daughter  that  unless  de- 
tained by  some  unforeseen  event  her  father  could 
have  reached  home  soon  after  dark.  Mr.  Graddon 
was  so  methodical  in  his  habits,  that  even  his  employ^ 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  still  absent,  and 
began  to  share  in  some  measure  the  alarm  Winnie 
was  feeling. 

She  saw  him  start,  and  questioned  him  yet  more 
closely. 

"  You  do  not  answer  me  I  Do  you  know  anytliing 
you  do  not  like  to  tell  me  ?    Is  papa " 

"  I  know  nothing,"  he  assured  her  ;  "  I  am  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Graddon  went  to  Royle  ;  or  if  he 
drove  there  he  may  have  returned  long  since.  I 
will  go  and  find  the  horsekeeper;  he  may  be  able 
to  tell  us  whither  his  master  went" 

Away  strode  Percy  across  the  yard,  followed  by 
Winnie.  A  peep  into  the  stables  showed  them  that 
the  stall  of  the  high-stepping  grey  horse  was  vacant, 
and  a  shout  for  Chris  caused  the  lame  old  man  who 
groomed  Grey  Harry  to  emeige  from  the  hay-loft 
where  he  had  been  napping. 
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He  eame  down  promptly  enough,  but  yawned  and 
grumbled  when  he  saw  by  whom  he  had  been  roused 
from  his  slumbers. 

"  He  thought  it  were  the  master,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  no  treat  to  be  kep'  waiting  for  the  horse  till 
this  hour.  The  roads  were  terrible  bad,"  he  added. 
"  The  bit  of  a  thaw  in  the  morning,  and  then  the 
frost  setting  in,  had  made  them  just  like  a  bit  o* 
glass.  A  man  could  hardly  keep  a  footin'  on  'em,  let 
alone  a  dumb  beast" 

Winnie  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to  clutch  at  something 
for  support^  and  again  Percy  strove  to  speak  comfort 

"  Mr.  Graddon  is  a  very  careful  driver,"  she  was 
reminded,  "  and  there  couldn't  be  a  more  sure-footed 
horse  than  Grey  Harry.  It 's  quite  possible  that  the 
master  has  turned  off  at  the  market  cross  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Narracolt  the  architect" 

"  I  '11  send  some  one  there  to  inquire,"  she  cried, 
snatching  at  the  suggestion,  and  hurrying  back  to 
the  house.     But  Percy  kept  beside  her. 

**  Will  you  let  me  go  ?  it  will  save  time  ;"  and, 
seeing  consent  in  her  doubtful  pause,  he  sprang  away 
immediately. 

She  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  nurse,  who  was 
the  first  to  catch  sight  of  her,  exclaimed  loudly  at 
her  white  cheeks  and  icy  hands,  and  made  her  sit 
down  in  front  of  tlie  blazing  fire. 

"  May-be  I  did  '\iTong  to  say  anything  to  you.  Miss 
Winnie,"  she  observed,  as  she  chafed  her  young 
mistresses  benumbed  fingers,  "  but  my  mind  have 
misgive  me  about  master  all  day.  He  takes  no  care 
of  himself  now.  He  was  out  in  all  that  hail  and 
sleet  yesterday,  and  never  changed  his  clothes  when 
he  came  in  ;  I  'in  sure  they  must  have  been  quite 
damp  this  morning." 

Oh,  nurse,  I  did  not  know  this  I  " 
Didn't  you  ?  "  said  nurse,  drily.     "  I  told  you  I 
was  afraid  your  papa  had  got  wet,  but  you  was  so 
took  up  with  something  Miss  Symcs  was  telling  you 
that  I  '11  be  bound  you  never  heard  me." 

*'  I  oiight  to  have  met  him  when  he  came  in,  as 
mamma  used  to  do,"  sighed  Winnie.  "  How  neglect- 
ful I  liave  been  !  "  and,  unable  to  sit  still  any  longer 
wliile  tormented  with  self-reproach  and  quivering 
with  suspense,  slie  made  her  escape  into  the  hall, 
where  she  walked  to  and  fro  till  Percy,  breathless 
with  nmning,  came  up  the  ^cravel  walk. 

^^^lile  he  was  reluctantly  admittinfr,  in  reply  to 
her  questions,  that  he  had  gained  no  tidings  of  her 
absent  father,  Duke  emerged  from  the  parlour, 
and  the  trembling  girl  slipped  her  hand  througli 
his  ann,  tacitly  asking  the  support  of  his  greater 
strength. 

"  Something  must  have  happened  to  papa!"  moaned 
poor  Winnie,  K>oking  piteously  into  her  cousin's  eyes. 
"  The  road  is  frightfullv  lonelv,  ami  if  he  has  met 
with  an  accident " 

But  Duke,  either  to  T»anish  her  fears,  or  because 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  share  them,  pooh-poohed 
the  idea  of  an  accident  It  was  most  improbable,  he 
decUired,  that  anything  had  befallen  his  uncle.     The 
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hour  was  not  late,  and  businefls  of  which  thej  knew 
nothing  had  doubtless  detained  him. 

"  I  don't  feel  the  least  alarm  myself  Winnie ;  and 
if  this  man,"  he  eyed  Percy  soperdlioualy,  "  hai  been 
putting  these  notions  into  your  head  the  sooner  he 
takes  himself  off  the  better." 

Percy,  a  dull  red  overspreading  his  ooantenance, 
fell  back  a  step,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  nom  )k 
dismissal  from  any  one  but  Winnie  hend^  aid  At, 
poor  girl,  willing  to  be  convinced  that  all  wu  vefl, 
yet  unable  to  shake  off  her  nneaajnens  while  ihe  av 
that  another  shared  it,  continued  to  gaze  it  )m 
appealingly,  till  Duke  thmat  himaelf  between  IImb. 

"  111  news  flies  fast,  litde  cos ;  if  anytUiq;  i« 
amiss  we  should  have  known  it  ere  now,  and  jnr 
father  would  not  thank  us  for  laising  a  hoe  aadoi; 
and  making  ourselves  ridicolons,  for  no  other  ran 
than  because  he  has  not  turned  np  qnite  as  Mm  s 
he  expected.  Did  Mr.  Graddon  leave  word  tkt  k  < 
would  return  at  any  certain  honr?  No^Ithea^ 
not ;  and,  by  Geoige,  Winnie,  here  he  oomee  to  hinik 
with  me  at  your  fears." 

As  the  well-known  swinging  trot  of  GrcjEny 
now  became  distinctly  andiUe  Winnie  tiupdi  kv 
hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  thankfolness,  and  cosfaHl 
that  she  had  been  very  foolish. 

"  Unpardonably  so  I "  laughed  Dnke.  "  Bit  ii  i 
all  over,  and  this  man,"  he  glanced  in  the  &Mm 
of  Percy,  "  may  be  sent  about  his  bnainesa.  8U1 1 
give  him  a  shilling  for  his  troable  7  Here,  ■;  hi 
look  out  I " 

But  the  coin  fell  on  the  mat  unheeded.  Pmykil 
not  heard  what  Duke  said.  He  was  listening  ImA- 
lessly  to  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  horsed  feet  Ikw 
was  Bometlung  unusual  in  its  movement^  iBdhiM 
back  to  the  gate,  asking  himseH  whftt  thii  eMii 
mean.  The  practised  ear  of  the  horaekeeper  hidiki 
detected  the  same  thing,  and,  catehiog  vp  his  Y^ttii 
ho  followed  Percy  as  fast  as  his  IsmenuM  pamMiL 
So  dark  was  the  night  that  Grey  Hany  wms  MA 
till  he  came,  snorting  and  whinnying  to  nib  Uipl^ 
against  the  hand  accustomed  to  feed  him;  lltffi 
Chris  secured  the  creature's  head  a  ay  ef 
broke  from  his  lips — the  reins  were  hanging 
under  the  horse's  feet,  and  when  Psercy 
examine  the  chaise,  it  was  as  both  mm 
empty  1 

CHAPTER   X. 

A  SEARCH. 

Percy  was  the  first  to  recover  his  presence  of  vmi 
and  decide  what  must  be  done. 

'*  Look  here,  Chris,  Mr.  Graddon  must  haTe  1*^ 
thrown  out-,  and  I'm  off  at  once  to  seardi  i^  ^^ 
You  must  rouse  up  whoever  you  can  find,  and  folk**' 
with  blankets  and  restoratives." 

But  there  was  some  one  at  his  side  aa  he  s*"* 
away,  and,  to  his  dismay,  he  fonnd  that  it  *>* 
Winnie.  He  stopped  directly,  but  she  made  ffl  >■• 
perious  sign  for  him  to  proceeiL 


"Had  be  Ken  Mr.  Giuddcm  during  the  ereiiiiig? "— p.  4 
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"  I  heard  what  you  said,"  she  gasped.  "  Papa  is 
lying  somovhcre  iu  tlic  road,  aud  I  must  go  to 
hiiiL" 

"  Not  you,  Miss  Winnie  !  no,  net  you  ! "  he  cried, 
tenderly. 

**  I  must  go  to  papa,**  slio  repeated,  in  the  wildest 
distress.  *'0h,  don't  delay  me!  He  may  be  badly 
hurt;  he  may  be  dying,  and  calling  for  me.  Hark, 
hark,  is  not  that  his  voice?  Why  do  you  not  let  me 
go  to  him  ? " 

For  once  in  his  life  Percy  was  glad  to  see  Duke, 
who  came  up  at  this  juncture,  and,  folding  poor  half- 
frenzicd  Winnie  in  his  arms,  insisted  that  she  should 
return  to  the  house,  and  there  await  quietly  the 
result  of  tlie  search. 

"  Wait  quietly  !  **  she  repeated,  as  she  struggled 
out  of  his  embrace.  '*How  could  I  do  that?  Let 
me  go,  Duke.  I  will  be  no  trouble.  I  am  strong ;  I 
can  walk  fast — ^fast!  Ah  I  you  are  cruel  to  tr}^  and 
keep  me  from  my  fatlier  I  Be  pitiful,  aud  let  me 
go!** 

It  was  torture  to  Percy  to  hear  her  sobs  and  frantic 
entreaties,  but  they  made  Duke  irritable,  and  he  re- 
monstrated sharply. 

"  This  is  madness,  Winnie  I  W^ith  you  on  our 
hands,  screaming  and  fainting,  how  could  we  attend 
to  my  uncle  ?  Do  exercise  a  little  self-control,  if  you 
possess  any.  You  are  Idndering  where  you  ought  to 
bo  helping  us.** 

This  angry  speech  had  the  desired  effect  With  a 
moan,  which  was  evoked  as  much  by  a  bitter  sense  of 
her  own  womanly  weakness  as  the  petulant  tone  her 
cousin  adopted,  Winnie  let  her  head  fall  on  the 
shoulder  of  nurse,  who  had  followed  her ;  and,  seeing 
her  in  such  good  hands,  the  young  men  hurried 
away  together. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  exclianged  till  ihcy  had 
quitted  tlie  town  for  the  narrow  and  tortuous  lane 
leading  towards  the  little  village  of  Roylc.  For  tlie 
first  mile  the  road  Icil  them  up  a  steep  hill,  then  it 
sloped  downwards  between  liigh  sandbanks  ;  and 
here  the  darkness  was  so  intense  that  they  had  to 
grope  their  way  along  with  caution. 

A  more  dreary  journey  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
tlian  theirs  was  proving.  The  wind  tliat  fidgeted 
Duke  with  its  hollow  moaning  in  the  trees  of  a  wooil 
they  skirted,  had  no  sooner  shifted  slightly,  than  large 
flakes  of  snow  began  to  be  whirled  in  their  faces. 

Still  no  signs  were  to  be  discovered  of  Mr.  Graddon, 
or  of  any  accident  having  occurred,  nor  did  the  shouts 
of  Percy  elicit  any  reply. 

"  How  do  we  know  that  my  uncle  had  driven  to 
Royle  ?"  ankcd  Duke,  who  was  growing  tired  and 
discouraged,  and  therefore  ill-tempered.  "  We  have 
tio  evidence  of  it  beyond  what  old  Chris  said,  and 
his  was  mere  supposition.** 

"Mr.  Graddon  has  no  job  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  horse  came  except  the  alterations  at 
Royle  church.** 

"  And  you  think  tliis  is  conclusive  ?  Then  he 
must    have    stopped    somewhere,   gone    into    some 


house,  x>erhaps,  to  ask  a  cup  of  tea,  and  the  hone- 
eager  to  get  back  to  his  stable — has  given  him  tk 
slip.** 

"  If  this  were  the  case,  would  not  &Ir.  Gnd^ 
— knowing  how  frightened  his  family  would  be 
when  the  horse  reached  home  without  a  diircr- 
wouldn*t  he,  I  ask,  have  followed  as  quickly  at 
possible  ?  ** 

*'  No  matter.  It  was  very  foolish  to  go  alone,  ad 
in  such  weather  !  *' 

To  this  Percy  made  no  reply,  and  they  vent  on  is 
silence  till  a  spot  was  reached  where  the  id 
divided,  and  it  was  only  by  cautiously  exploring  the 
ground  they  could  avoid  walking  into  a  pond ;  bit 
here  Duke  stop|)ed  short,  and  asked  if  it  were  or 
use  going  further  till  tlicy  were  reinforced  by  tbe 
men  Chris  was  to  bring  \>ith  him. 

**  1  am  willing  to  do  an^'tliing  in  reason,"  tbe 
young  man  added,  *'but  to  trudge  on,  scarce  knonig 
whitlier  we  are  going,  half -blinded  by  the  snow,  ad 
not  even  certain  tliat  my  uncle  came  thu  note, 
seems  absurd.'* 

"  You  will  do  as  you  like,  of  course,"  retorted 
Percy,  doggedly,  though  his  own  powers  of  cndonae 
were  beginning  to  be  severely  taxed.  "  But  liii 
there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Graddon  nar  be 
lying  in  one  of  these  lanes  unable  to  help  himadf  I 
shall  certainly  not  give  up  the  search.** 

**  Who  speaks  ?  **  asked  a  faint  voice,  so  don  to 
them  tliat  for  a  brief  period  both  were  startled  out  c( 
all  self-possession,  and  Duke  leaped  back  into  tU 
pond  he  had  been  so  careful  to  avoid. 

"  Who  speaks  ?  **  the  voice  reiterated,  and  Mt 
Graddon,  who  had  been  half  crouching  half  idttingA 
a  mound  at  no  great  distance,  dragged  hinuelf  iaft> 
sight. 

He  was  scarcely  able  to  answer  their  eager  qnflfe 
but  he  contrived  to  assure  them  that  he  had  not  bees 
tlirown  out  of  his  chaise.  His  carelessneM  in  B^ 
glecting  to  change  his  wet  clothes  ob  the  prerioudiy 
had  brought  on  a  severe  rheumatic  seizure :  Titktf 
cramps  and  flying  pains  had  seized  on  all  his  tak, 
and  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  became  at  bstii 
intolerable  that  he  alighted,  intending  to  walkl)Sr  l^ 
side  of  it.  But  Grey  Hany-  soon  jerked  the  reiBiitf 
of  his  hand ;  and  of  what  had  occurred  since  he^ 
give  but  an  indistinct  account,  for  be  was  fevv 
with  pain  and  partially  delirious. 

"  I  have  been  stumbling  along  these  lina  ^ 
since  I  lost  the  horse,**  he  said,  "  I  tried  togelb» 
to  Koylc,  where  I  knew  I  should  be  taken  tut  4 
but  couldn*t  find  the  way.  Then  I  longed  ii* 
prcssibly  to  be  at  home,  but  I  verily  belie^'e  I  ^ 
have  been  walking  in  a  circle,  for  the  town  «€•■ 
nearer  than  when  I  first  turned  my  steps  ia^m 
it.  I  was  asking  myself  how  long  I  could  op 
to  survive  in  this  bitter  atmosphere  when  I  ^ 
some  of  you  speak,  and  knew  I  was  not  iioigott^ 

The  violence  of  the  pains  tliat  were  ftiflesN^ 
contracting  his  limbs,  and  the  length  of  tiDek*^ 
been  exposed  to  the  inclement  weather,  had 
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ndaoe  Mr.  Graddon  to  sacli  a  state  of  exhaustion 
it  be  had  scarcely  given  this  explanation  when  he 
Q  against  Percy,  and  the  young  men  found  he  was 
it  sinking  into  insensibility. 
They  made  strenuous  efforts  to  arouse  him ;  they 
Hed  him  to  lean  on  them  and  try  to  keep  moving 
I  they  met  Chris ;  but  with  tliat  one  struggle  to 
eh  the  spot  where  they  found  him  his  remaining 
ength  had  vanished,  and  he  slid  down  on  the  cold 
th,  80  utterly  prostrate  that  they  began  to  question 
ether  he  would  live  till  he  could  be  carried  to  his 
1  house. 

'  Fools,  idiots,  why  are  they  not  here  1 "  cried 
ke,  anathematising  Chris  and  the  still  invisible 
ionen. 

Take  Mr.  Graddon's  head  on  your  knee,**  said 
cy,  "  and  cover  him  as  much  as  you  can  with  my 
i»  while  I  run  to  meet  and  hurry  them." 
tat  as  he  was  springing  up  to  do  this,  Duke 
iched  his  sleeve. 
No,  no,  don't  leave  me  alone  with — ^with  him. 

e  should  die " 

liiB  burst  of  mingled  awe  and  terror  was  not  im- 
ual  under  the  circumstances,  for  Duke  was  very 
ng,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  spot,  the  intense 
QMM,  and  the  moans  of  Mr.  Graddon  whenever 
attempt  was  made  to  move  him,  might  have 
erred  a  stouter  heart  than  his  kinsman's. 


"Then  you  shall  go  instead  of  me,'*  said  Percy, 
kneeling  down  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden.  "  But 
make  haste  I"  he  added,  as  Duke  hesitated,  almost 
as  reluctant  to  go  as  to  stay.  "  Don't  you  see  there 's 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost  ?  Where  is  your  self-con- 
trol ?  Isn't  this  the  time  to  exercise  it  if  yoM  possess 
any?  Miss  Graddon  would  have  shown  more  courage 
than  you  are  displaying." 

**  Thank  heaven  I  can  hear  footsteps  1 "  mur- 
mured Duke,  who,  though  he  winced  at  the  taunt^ 
had  not  spirit  enough  just  then  to  resent  it 

And  "  Thank  Heaven ! "  echoed  Percy,  ashamed  <^ 
having  been  betrayed  into  such  pitiful  retaliation, 
even  though  the  cause  he  espoused  was  not  his  own, 
but  Winnie's. 

As  soon  as  half  a  dozen  men  emerged  from  the 
darkness,  bearing  torches  and  carrying  rugs  and  an 
Ashantee  hammock,  Duke  regained  all  his  natural 
hardihood.  He  took  the  lead,  and  gave  his  orders  as 
authoritatively  as  if  he  had  not  been  shivering  with 
dread  five  minutes  earlier.  Under  his  supervision 
Mr.  Graddon  was  speedily  conveyed  to  his  own 
house,  and  though  still  suffering  acutely,  he  was  able 
to  speak  comfort  to  his  weeping  daughter,  who  hung 
over  him  trembling  in  the  midst  of  her  joy,  lest  he 
had  been  rescued  from  a  speedy  death  only  to  endure 
the  pangs  of  a  more  lingering  one. 

[To  he  continued,) 
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PSALMS  OF  JOY  AND  PRAISE. 


**  To-day  'tis  Elim,  with  its  palms  and  wells. 
And  happy  shade  for  desert  weariness ; 
Twas  Maiah  yesterday,  all  rock  and  sand. 
Unshaded  solitude  and  bitterness. 

**  So  is  it  here  with  us  on  earth,  and  so 
I  do  remember  it  hath  ever  been : 
Ihe  bitter  and  the  sweet,  the  grief  and  joy, 
Ue  near  together,  but  a  day  between.** 

lOM  sighs  to  songs ;  from  kneeling  in 
the  dust  of  sorrow  and  contrition  we 
now  arise  and  tune  our  harps  for  '*  a 
new  song,  even  praise  unto  our  God  " 
(Ps.  zL  3).  From  the  one  subject  to 
other  it  is  a  rapid  transition,  like  the  one 
^i  march  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  the  bitter 
tmof  Marah  to  tiie  welcome  shade  and  re- 
ihaent  of  the  wells  of  EUm,  where  the  palm- 
Bigrew,  even  in  the  desert  place.  And  the 
s  i^ge  of  the  journey  prepared  them  for  the 
^;  no  one  is  better  prepared  to  sing  the  psalms 
Pliae  than  he  that  has  been  "  in  the  depths," 
I  ''oat  of  the  depths"  has  cried  unto  the  Lord; 
^  the  captive  who  has  felt  the  horrors  of  his 
^*^  tut  can  best  sing  the  song  of  liberty 


restored.  As  Bunyan  says — "The  bitter  before 
the  sweet  but  makes  the  sweet  the  sweeter." 
In  a  word,  we  may  tune  our  harp  for  a  "mew 
song,"  as  we  contemplate  the  reverse  of  those 
states  of  mind  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  our 
preceding  pajier. 

Thus  (1),  to  the  soul  delivered  from  its  bon- 
dage, the  psalms  of  captivity  are  turned  into 
songs  of  praise — "  When  the  Lord  turned  again 
the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 
dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter, 
and  our  tongue  with  singing  :  then  said  they 
among  the  heathen,  the  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  them "  (Ps.  cxxvL  1,  2).  (2)  The 
soul  labouring  under  its  burden,  sick  and  restless, 
fallen  deep  and  low,  and  almost  buried  in  "  the 
horrible  pit,"  may  well  sing  its  songs  of  loudest 
praise  when  it  has  "  wings  like  a  dove,"  and  is 
free,  and  has  soared  aloft  to  its  rest  in  Qod. 
Therefore  the  Psalmist,  delivered  out  of  these 
woes,  has  his  word  of  glad  acknowledgment — 
"  He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,"  Ac 
(Ps.  zL  3).  (3)  The  convicted  conscience  of  the 
awakened  sinner,  which  has  spent  itself  in  the 
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penitential  oatpooring  of  the  fifty-first  psalm,  can 
but  say,  as  that  psabn  does  at  last — '*  0  Lord, 
open  Thou  my  Ups,  and  my  mouth  shall  show 
forth  Thy  praise"  (v.  15).  (4)  The  broken 
and  contrite  heart  that  has  "watered  its  couch 
with  tears,"  will  give  Qod  no  more  rest  after  for- 
giveness than  it  did  while  sitting  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  ;  for  praise  will  take  the  place  of  prayer — 
"Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  Thee"  (P& 
cxir.  164).  Fervency  of  want  means  frequency 
of  prayer,  and  fervency  of  praise  means  frequency 
of  thanksgiving.  And  (5)  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  si^erings,  after  it  has  had  its  perfect 
work,  makes  us  to  be  "  partakers  also  of  the  con- 
solation," and  "  glad  with  exceeding  joy  "  (2  Cor. 
i.  7  ;  EpL  iiL  10  ;  1  Peter  iv.  13).  Whoso  has 
"  suffer^  with  Christ,"  has  in  his  own  measure 
the  promise  that  is  spoken  respecting  Christ — 
"  He  shall  see  of  the  travaU  of  Ms  [own]  soul, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  "  (Is.  liiL  11). 

The  psalms  of  joy  and  praise  may  be  classified 
after  the  following  divisions  : — 

L  PrcMefor  GocTa  rdcUionship  to  man, — Amid 
the  many  fluctuations  of  human  opinions,  amid 
the  rising  and  setting  of  earthly  kingdoms,  there 
is  one  fixed  point,  one  sure  anchorage,  of  which 
the  Book  of  Psalms  speaks  much  and  oft — "  The 
Lord  reigneth "  (Ps.  xciiL  1 ;  xcvii  1 ;  xcix.  1 ; 
ifec.).  This  is  a  great  truth ;  it  is  a  great  fact  It 
is  true  at  every  time,  in  every  place ;  always  and 
ever3rwhere  true.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  when  the  throne  is 
established  and  sure,  the  reins  of  power  held  well 
in  hand,  the  sceptre  firmly  grasped,  and  all  the 
departments  of  the  kingdom  well  ordered  and 
sure.  And  such  is  the  Lord's  dominion,  and  the 
establishment  of  His  Throne,  as  expressed  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms — "The  Lord  is  King,  be  the 
people  never  so  impatient :  He  sitteth  between 
the  cherubims,  be  the  earth  never  so  unquiet" 
(Ps.  xcix.  1,  Prayer-book  version).  God  is  King 
over  all  the  earth ;  He  is  clothed  with  majesty ; 
clouds  of  darkness  are  His  habitation ;  winds  and 
storms  are  the  breathing  of  the  breath  of  His  nos- 
trils ;  the  lightning  is  the  glancing  of  His  eye ; 
the  thunder  is  the  deep  utterance  of  His  voice. 
He  is  invisible,  and  therefore  more  awfui  and 
mysterious ;  He  is  seen  in  EUs  works,  and  thus 
brought  very  near — visible,  and  yet  invisible; 
known,  and  yet  unknown ;  brought  near  to  men, 
and  yet  so  far  !  And  the  throne  of  God  is  estab- 
lished, and  for  ever — "  Thy  throne  is  established 
of  old ;  Thou  art  from  everlasting  "  (Ps.  xciii.  2). 
Not  so  earthly  kings  and  dominions ;  the  reigning 
families  of  this  world  are  divided,  broken  up ; 
they  rise  and  fall ;  but  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever  "  (Ps.  xlv.  6).  Where  are  the 
Pharaohs,  and  the  Nebuchadnezzars,  and  the  Alex- 
anders, and  the  Caesars  ?  Yea,  even  the  throne  of 
David  has  yielded,  while  the  harp  of  David  still 
vibrates  to  holy  song.     But  amid  all  these  changes 


and  chances,  amid  all  the  revohitioa  of  eutUj 
kingdoms,  "  The  Lord  reigneth  "  is  still  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  centre,  round  which  these  dmaga 
all  revolve,   itself  unmoved,   immovabk     Tie 
throne  of  God  is  fixed  above  the  level  of  riaog 
tides,  beyond  the  reach  of  mighty  change&  "T^ 
floods  have  lifted  up,  O  Lord,  the  floods  ban 
lifted  up  their  voice;   the  floods  lift  up  their 
waves.     The  Lord  on  high  is  mistier  than  Ik 
noise  of  many  waters  "  (P&  xciiL  3,  4).     Heaee 
some  of  the  loud  praises  of  the  Book  of  EBalm: 
"  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises :  sing  pniaei 
unto  our  King,  sing  praises.     For  God  is  tke 
King  of  all  the  eax^ :  sing  ye  praises  with  n- 
derstanding"  (Ps.  xlviL  6,  7);  and  yet  again,  tks 
one  of  the  last  and  most  exhaustive  of  the  pfldoi 
of  praise — '^  Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  jojfolii 
their   King"   (P&    cxlix.    2).     And  conaiflteDtif 
with  this  relationship  of  God  to  the  world  ii  thi 
world's  relationship  to  God — "  The  earth  ii  tfti 
Lord's,   and  the  fulness  thereof "  (Ps.  xxir.  1). 
This  is  the  text  which  was  so  suitably  choBenlj 
the  late  Prince  Consort  as  the  motto  of  the  Bopl 
Exchange  in  London — a  text  which  is  thai  ait 
precious  st«ne  set  in  the  gold  and  silver  of  i 
wealthy  city — a  truth  shimng  forth  in  iti  on 
brilliancy,   lifting  the  bent  back  of  the  tdb^ 
elevating  the  down-turned  eye  of  the  merchiotti 
"  the  hill  of  the  Lord,"  and  compelling  even  mmr 
mon  to  recognise  the  fact  that  "  the  earth  is  tk 
Lord'a"      And  this   psalm  of  praise  (xiiv.)  ■ 
the  grand  triumphant  song  of  the  all-conqneri^ 
king,  the  "King  of  glory,"  when  "the  woridui 
they  that  dweU  therein  "  sh^  have  been  (■» 
more    brought    back  to   the   authority  of  Bii 
dominion :    "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  g»toi; 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  til 
King  of  glory  shall  come  in ! " 

IL  Praise  for  the  House  of  God—Aa  the  Id 
of  Judea  was  the  Holy  Land,  and  Jerusalem  ^ 
Holy  Cit}',  so  the  Temple  was  the  Holy  H* 
and  the  inner  sanctuary  the  "  Holiest  d » 
Thus,  by  a  concentration  of  holy  thoug)^  ■• 
heart  of  the  Jewish  people  was  ever  thiiing" 
and  tending  towards  the  House  of  the  liirf* 
Jerusalem  :  "  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habW* 
of  Thy  house,  and  the  place  where  Thine  h«J| 
dwelleth "  (Ps.  xxvi  8).  Hence,  many  d  * 
psalms  give  expression  to  this  feeling  of  I^ 
because  of  the  House  of  the  Lord  theirGod  1» 
84th  Psalm,  for  example,  may  be  snppow^ 
have  been  written  at  a  distance  from  th«  I*^ 
and  during  a  period  of  enforced  abeenee  fe»  • 
holy  and  edifying  services.  It  opens  wttjj 
exclamation  of  the  man  of  God,  "  How  iij*J 
are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosUl'M 
and,  because  of  the  absence  and  distane^tif^ 
"  longeth,  yea,  even  faintedi,  for  the  coafti«J 
Lord"  (v.  2);  and  the  joorney  npmi^ 
scribed ;  and  so  intensely  eazneit  is  ^ JJ^ 
of  Sion  for  the  attainment  of  laiMJoana^^^ 
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ntion  18  80  fraught  with  all  that  will 
longing  desiree,  that  the  way,  though 
Dg  and  tedious,  is  described  as  a  plea- 
;  the  parched  and  desert  vallej  of 
«comes  a  very  pleasant  place,  well- 
id  fruitful  The  very  call  to  go  up  is 
nd  of  merry  bells — "  I  was  glad  when 
into  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
(Ps.  cxxiL  1).  And,  arrived  there,  and 
.  its  holy  worship,  the  soul  is  edified, 
ace  becomes  as  Bethel  was  to  Jacob — 
le  Lord  is  in  this  place ;  this  is  none 
iie  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
"  (Gren.  xxviii  16,  17).  And  such 
re  there  bestowed,  and  such  visions  of 
safed,  as  to  extract  from  the  Psalmist, 
n  of  spiritual  drought,  and  during  a 
unsatisfied  longing,  the  earnest  desire 
hy  power  and  Thy  glory,  so  as  I  have 
in  the  sanctuary  (Ps.  baii  2). 
aise  Prophetic  of  Messiah! 8  Glory, — 

the  psalms  express  the  fellowship  of 
Serings,  there  are  others  that  may  well 
be  "  partakers  of  His  glory."  TTius  it 
our  Divine  Lord  spoke  to  the  two 
»n  their  way  to  Emmaus — "  That  all 
t  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the 
Dses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
iceming  Me  "  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  It  was 
fferings  and  of  His  glory  that  the 
hus  spake — "Thus  it  is  written,  and 
loved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from 
ihe  third  day "  (v.  46).  Some  of  the 
md  most  convincing  of  the  apostolic 

on  the  subject  of  ^e  resurrection  of 
rere  taken  from  the  psalms  of  David. 
*eter,  in  his  great  speech  at  Pentecost, 
t  authority  of  David,  who,  "  Being  a 
id  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resur- 
Christ "  (Acts  il  30,  31).  Direct  refer- 
ade  in  this  same  address  to  the  16th 
Ihou  will  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
t  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see 
"  (Ps.  xvL  10);  and  that  this  topic  con- 
ds  a  joyful  psalm  of  praise  is  evident, 
Jmist,  speaking  for  himself,  as  well  as 
3on  of  Christ,  says  again — "  Therefore 
8  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth  "  (v.  9). 
n,  St  Paul  argues  out  the  same  subject 
le  authority — "  As  it  is  also  written  in 
Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 

Thee  "  (Acts  xiiL  33) ;  and  then  pro- 
t  Peter  had  already  done,  to  quote  the 
he  16th  Psakn—"  Wherefore  He  saith 
ther  PMdm,  Thou  shall  not  suffer  Thine 

to  see  corruption''  (v.  35).  It  was 
the  Book  of  Psalms  that  our  Lord 
8  own  Divine  nature  and  lordship,  as 
with  His  human  descent  from,  and  con- 
bedience  as  a  son  to,  David  (Luke 
^  cz.  1).     Moreover,  that  grand  and 


eloquent  plea  for  the  glory  of  Christ's  God- 
head, in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  for  the  most  part  establidied  on  the 
references  there  given  to  tlie  Book  of  P&akns.  For 
example,  the  following  Psalms  are  there  referred 
to,  with  direct  quotations,  in  the  following  order  : 
P&  iL  7,  8 ;  ex.  1 ;  xcviL  7 ;  civ.  4  ;  xlv.  6,  7 ; 
ciL  25 ;  ciiL  21  ;  viii.  4,  &c.;  xxii  22 ;  xviii  2. 
Thus,  also,  the  glorious  fact  of  the  Ascension  of 
our  Lord  is  sung  of  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The 
68th  Psalm  is  directly  quoted  in  this  connection 
by  St  Paul ;  for,  speaking  of  the  Ascension  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Spirit,  his 
words  are — "  Wherefore  He  saith.  When  He  as- 
cended up  on  high.  He  led  captivity  captive,  and 
gave  gifts  unto  men  "  (EpL  iv.  8,  quoted  from 
Ps.  IxviiL  18).  And  the  grand  paean  of  victoiy, 
and  triumphal  song  of  the  Church,  for  the  Ascen- 
sion of  her  Lord  and  King,  had  long  since  been 
composed  by  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Church  of 
God,  the  Psalmist  David,  as  in  the  24th  Psalm — 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ;  and  be  ye  lift 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in  "  (see  w.  7 — 10).  Loud  and  long 
must  have  been  the  trumpet  blasts,  when  these 
psalms  of  praise  were  sung  in  the  Temple  services 
in  Jerusalem.  Even  in  that  mixed  Psalm  (cviL), 
with  alternating  memories  of  national  reproach 
and  national  remorse,  the  chorus  was  four  times 
uplifted — "  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful  works  to 
the  children  of  men !"  (w.  8, 15, 21, 31).  How  often 
— as  many  as  twenty-six  times  in  the  antiphonal 
chants  of  the  Temple — is  that  grand  chorus  ren- 
dered in  Ps.  cxxxvL — "  For  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever ! "  and  that  still  louder  chorus,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  that  "  new  song,"  which  no  tongue, 
no  harp,  no  psaltery,  had  ever  sung  before,  as  in 
the  98th  Psalm — "  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord,  all  the  earth ;  make  a  loud  noise,  and  re- 
joice, and  sing  praise"  (v.  4)  At  first  gently, 
pianissimo — "Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  the  harp"; 
then  louder,  at  Uieir  leader's  uplifted  b&ton — 
"  With  trumpets,  and  sound  of  comet "  ;  then 
louder  still — "  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness 
thereof  "  ;  yea,  still  louder — "  Let  the  floods  clap 
their  hands ;  let  the  hills  be  joyful  together 
before  the  Lord  !  "  Ah,  how  poor  and  slender  is 
our  praise,  with  hearts  so  badly  tuned,  and  voices 
so  feebly  praisef ul,  and  some  with  their  lips  closed 
altogether  to  the  praises  of  Sion  ! 

VL  The  Hallelvjah  Psalms.— The  climax  of 
the  Psalms  of  Praise  is,  most  appropriately, 
reached  in  the  conclnding  utterances  of  the 
Psalmist  The  last  five  P»Edms  (cxlvL— cL)  are 
called  the  "Hallelujah  Psalms,"  because  the 
initial  word  and  the  concluding  word  of  each  is 
that  grand  exclamation  of  joy  and  praise — "  Hal- 
leligah,"  which  we  have  translateid  in  our  ver- 
sion— "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  Worthy  ending  of 
such  a  book !  worthy  endings  too,  if  it  may  be^  of 
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OUT  own  experiences,  tha  vesper  hymn  and  even- 
song gf  the  day  of  this  mortal  life. 


These  concluding  psalms  are  the  noblest  and 
the  loudest  among  the  "  high  praises  of  God  "  from 
the  lips  of  maa  They  are  fiUcd  with  invo<;atiumi 
to  all  created  tilings,  with  ozclamatiuDH  going  forth 
to  all  the  works  of  God,  animate  and  inanimate, 
to  sing  their  Halldi^jah  song.  Every  [lOHBible 
reason  is  urged — from  the  nature  and  character  of 
God,  the  bounties  of  His  providence,  the  love  and 
tenderness  of  His  dealings  toward  His  ]icople,  and 
His  wisdom  and  judgment  in  all  tilings — to  swell 
the  chorus  of  these  HaUclujahs.  All  are  imiwr- 
tuned,  the  heavens  above,  angehc  hosts,  sun  and 
moon,  and  stars  of  hght,  dragons,  deeps,  and  dark- 
sees,  al!  the  elements  of  Nature,  fire,  water,  stormy 
winds,  all  places  in  the  height,  in  the  depth,  hdl, 
and  valley,  all  persons — high  and  low,  kings  and 
people,  old  and  young,  man  and  maiden — to  sing 
their  endless  Halleliyaha.  Every  motive  ja  put  in 
requisition,  every  method  is  suggested,  every  good 
promise  is  held  forth,  every  fair  hope  is  encouraged, 
aH  possible  ways  and  means  are  enumerated — with 
trumpet,  and  psaltery,  and  harp,  with  timbrel  and 


dance,  with  cj-mbals,  yea,  with  hidl  sonndii^  epit 
bals,  to  swell  the  choros  of  vuai  Ealletajilii! 
and  at  last,  this  one  final  and  ezhanotive  amaavu 
tilW  the  grand  orchestra  to  its  fullest,  "  Let  tnn 
thing  that  hath  breath  praiae  the  Lord ! "  And 
with  this  final  Hallelujah,  the  last  chord  vibntcs 
and  trembles  to  the  last  touch  of  the  hand  of  [lu 
harper  harping  upon  his  haip  !  It  riaes  and  sprwh 
through  earth  and  akies;  all  Natnie  joint  in  itt 
ten  thousand  hannoniea ;  all  Creation  sirelli  tbt 
song  with  the  voices  of  the  day  and  the  viiiHt(j 
the  night,  and  the  voices  of  the  dead.  Thi«  » 
vcrsal  Hallelujah  chorus  !  and  that  gnod  dd 
doxology, 

"  Praise  Qod,  from  whom  all blcMiiiff  Sow' 
that  has  closed  so  many  sen'ices,  and  wooudif 
so  many  meetings,  and  consecrated  so  nnj 
eS'oTts  of  the  Church  of  Ood  upon  the  «aitli,M 
be  in  spirit  and  in  substance  the  doaing  Hiiktl|jlt 
of  all  things. 

"  Oh.  iojooB  cTpect»tloii ! 

Ob,  how  my  spirit  lODEI 

To  Join  the  heavenlj' chorus— 

And  aing  the  souk  of  toiiBt. 

The  Ktag  of  i&UBomed  mUlioiu, 

Tbo  Bong  ot  Boiila  forgliea, 
The  luilng.  ever-lutlDs. 
Unendliig  aoiig  ot  heaveo  1  * 
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PART  n. 
'jICKHAM  lay  quite  still  tor  a  moment, 
with  drawn  breath,  to  make  saro  that 
he  heard  aright  It  was  too  true.  There 
I  certtunly  the  sound  of  heavy  foot- 
steps, and  loud  breathing  and  nutling 
of  btanches  in  the  garden  without 

What  was  it  T  What  could  it  be  T 
i  robber  with  a  blackened  face,  or  a 
pale  ghost  all  in  white !  Wickham  had  heard  of 
such  things.  He  folt  as  if  ho  could  bear  this  sus- 
pense no  more,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  towards 
the  box  of  matches  winch  he  knew  was  beside  his 
bed.  But  then  a  fresh  panic  seized  liini,  and  he  with- 
drew his  chill,  trembling  fingers  under  the  clothes 
RgaiiL  If  there  were  wicked  people  out  in  the 
garden  below,  a  bright  light  might  guide  them  to 
his  window  straight,  and  it  was  so  near  the  (.Tound 
that  if  they  wanted  to  get  in  they  could  do  it,  and 
then — what  then  ?  Wickham  trembled,  and  lay 
quite  still  for  some  lime,  with  doubly-batcd  hreatii 
and  a  parched  feeling  in  his  throat,  longing  to  cry  or 
scream,  and  yet  nfroid  to  stir. 

He  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  be  afraid,  it  was 
foolish  and  childish,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  wan  wrong  ; 
he  knew  that  "  Tlio  angel  of  the  Lord  encamps 
round  about  them  tliat  fear  Him,"  and  tliat  no  harm 
can  come  near  their  dwelling  unless  it  is  His  will. 
He  knew  that  before  ho  slept  ho  had  asked  God  to 


take  care  of  bun  all  throngh  this  night,  ud  lUt) 
onght  to  trust  Him  now.    He  remembered  «  bj» 
that  his  mother  used  to  say  for  him  e^ery  lu^rf 
he  tried  to  say  it  veiy  quietly  into  hinuelf  no*. 
"  Oh,  Utile  child,  Ua  still  and  slMp, 

Thou  needst  not  fear  i 
No  one  need  tear,  hy  dar  or  nigfat 
n'hom  Qod  doth  keepL* 

But  before  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  fiirt  i* 
the  noise  in  the  garden  grew  still  more  looi-* 
trampling  as  it  seemed  of  many  feet,  ■  «• 
crunching  sonnd  almost  in  his  ear. 

Wickham  could  bear  it  no  longer,  he  jnnipd^ 
of  bed  now,  lit  the  candle,  and  then  hnnied  i* 
the  room,  afraid  to  glance  behind  him,  ai  drf 
the  door  hastily,  so  that  the  light  might  not  !»*' 
then  he  sped  quickly  up  the  Btoirs,  with  l«ie  ** 
less  feet,  to  Brace's  room.  His  annt  hod  wil» 
might  go  there  if  he  wanted  anything,  and  ht  W* 
could  not  have  lived  another  moment  ia  tW  t^ 
nnd  darkness  down  there  nIon& 

"  Bruce,  Brace  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  molW™' 
leaning  over  his  cousin's  bed,  and  ginBg  ta ' 
nervous  shake.    "  Get  up,  Bruce  ;  I  want  I* 

But  only  a  low,  sleepy  groan  proceeded fc^*" 
the  bed-clothes,  from  which  Brace's  cnrty  '^^ 
traded  like  a  shock  of  diwirdered  eon.  W** 
shoc^  him  with  more  violence  now. 
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"  Bruce,  Brace,  get  up !  there  is  some  one  in  the 
garden  1" 

"  Oh,  of  oouise  ;  don't  bother ! "  Bruce  replied,  in  a 
^'ery  drowsy  voice,  turning  round  on  his  side  now. 
"It's  Wickhom  catching  snails.*' 

"  No,  no,  Bruce ;  it's  not  Here  I  am.  Wake  up  ; 
tJiere  is  some  one  in  the  garden  ! " 

Then  Brace  did  wake  up,  but  with  a  very  cross, 
2iJigry  laoe,  which  frightened  poor  Wickham  ahnost  as 
much  as  the  noises  had  done  below. 

"  Hulloa,  what's  the  matter  ?  What  in  the  world 
a^re  you  standing  there  €or,  you  little  fool  ? "  Bruce 
e^daimed,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Brace,  please — please  get  up  !  "  Wickham 
pleaded,  his  lips  trembling  as  well  as  his  hands  and 
knees  now.  "There  is  somebody  in  the  garden — 
indeed  there  is ;  I  heard  a  dreadful  noise  out  there  !  " 
"  Nonsense,  child,  you  're  dreaming,"  was  the  only 
reply ;  but  even  as  Bruce  spoke  he  could  not  fail  to 
see  the  white  terror  in  his  little  cousin's  face,  and  for 
one  moment  he  hesitated,  and  raised  himself  upon 
His  elbow  in  the  bed. 

Almost  the  last  words  his  mother  had  spoken  to 
liim  before  she  left  the  room  had  been  about  One 
'vrho  pleased  not  Himself,  and  gave  up  His  own  ease 
^nd  comfort  for  others'  sake  ;  the  last  prayer  she  had 
offered  beside  his  bed  last  night  had  been  that  her 
son  might  follow  the  great  example  of  Christ's  love 
and  sacrifice  in  all  things ;  and  whibt  she  spoke 
^race  had  thought  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be 
'^ther  i  fine  thing,  after  all,  to  live  this  brave,  unsel- 
fish life,  and  that  perhaps  he  might  begin  to-morrow ; 
"^t  that  was  all,  and  now,  at  once,  far  sooner  than 
he  thought,  the  chance  had  come,  the  opportunity 
'•^as  given,  but  Bruce  was  not  ready  for  it ;  the  old 
*^hit8  of  self-indulgence  were  too  strong  ;  he  was  so 
^'^ttg  and  warm  now  in  bed ;  "Wickham  looked  so 
^Id  and  miserable  out  there  ;  Brace  could  not  make 
^l>  his  mind  to  stir. 

He  sat  up,  however,  and  listened  a  moment  with 
'^^cepy  ear,  but  only  a  very  faint  murmur  of  the  sound 
*hat  agonised  poor  Wickham's  timid  heart  reached 
*^  here,  and  he  lay  down  again. 

"  There 's  no  noise,  Wickham,  I  tell  you,"  he  said  ; 
it's  only  the  carts  going  by  on  the  road.  I  've 
'ieard  them  lots  of  times,  and  1  wish  you  wouldn't 
*Ceep  the  candle  flaring  there  in  my  eyes,"  and  with 
^heae  words  Brace  turned  away  and  drew  the  clothes 
^p  raaohitely  about  his  ears. 

"Oh  don't,  please  Bruce;  just  sit  up  again  for 
<^  minute  and  listen  I"  poor  Wickham  pleaded  still, 
^hading  the  candle  with  his  trembling  hands. 

•*  No  I  w<m\**  was  Brace's  graff  reply ;  "  and 
yon  *d  better  get  back  to  your  room  like  a  shot,  I  can 
ten  you,  or  youll  wake  up  mother  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.* 

Brace's  eyea  were  tightly  shut  again,  he  was  almost 
^leep.  Wickham  felt  it  was  hox>eless  to  argue  with 
him  any  more,  so^  after  standing  one  moment  irre- 
^date,  the  fri^tened  child  turaed  away  with  a  look 
«f  great  miaeiy  in  his  white  face  and  a  double  fear 


at  heart.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  startling 
his  kind  aunt,  or  of  returning  alone  to  that  room 
do^ii-stairs,  not  knowing  what  he  might  find  there. 

No,  he  could  not  do  it ;  his  knees  knocked  help- 
lessly against  each  other,  the  candlestick  shook  in 
his  hand;  the  door  of  his  room  was  shut  below,  he 
dared  not  open  it;  and  so  the  poor  little  stramger-guest 
sat  down  half-way  on  the  short  flight  of  steps,  with 
just  this  sense  of  protection  that  he  could  hear  his 
cousin's  steady  breathing  through  the  half-closed 
door,  and  that  there  was  a  pale  streak  of  summer 
dawn  coming  in  through  the  narrow  window  over  his 
head. 

Wickham  shivered,  although  the  night  was  warm, 
but  there  was  a  rug  hanging  on  a  peg  just  above  him, 
and  he  drew  it  cautiously  down,  and  wrapped  it  round 
him,  and  then,  as  tlie  beams  of  white  light  widened 
in  the  sky,  and  the  old  red  towers  of  the  distant 
cathedral  stole  out  from  the  darkness  one  by  one,  he 
gained  courage  to  blow  out  the  candle,  and  leaned 
his  tired  head,  which  was  aching  fiercely,  upon  his 
knees. 

There  was  no  sound  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
house  below  now  except  the  pleasant  homely  tick  of 
the  large  hall  clock,  and  the  faint  chirp  of  a  cricket 
on  the  kitchen  hearth. 

There  was  no  trampling  of  feet  now ;  no  one  had 
broken  into  the  house ;  nothing  terrible  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  it  was  wrong  and  foolish  to  have  given 
way  so  easily  to  fear.  What  would  his  aunt  say  to 
all  this  ?  Wliat  did  his  mother  think  if  she  had  looked 
down  at  him  from  heaven — what  would  she  have 
said  to  him  if  her  voice  could  have  reached  Ids  ear  ? 

"  Oh.  little  child,  lie  still  and  sleep. 
Jesus  is  near. 
Thou  need  'st  not  fear ; 
No  one  need  fear,  by  day  or  night. 
Whom  God  doth  keep.** 

How  often  she  had  said  to  him  these  words  in  the 
old  happy  evenings  long  ago,  when  she  sat  beside  his 
bed — how  near  they  seemed  to  bring  her  with  their 
soothing  sound  now.  Wickham  had  liked  to  be  called 
"  old  fellow  "  by  Brace  last  night,  but  he  was  quite 
content  to  think  of  himself  as  a  little  child  again, 
resting  against  her  knee,  and  lying  safe  under  the 
shadow  of  God's  i^ing.  He  felt  as  if  some  calm  cool 
hand  had  been  laid  upon  his  brow ;  and  before  he  had 
said  the  words  of  the  hymn  quite  through  he  was 
asleep. 

When  he  awoke  again  it  was  full  dawn,  and, 
greatly  afraid  of  being  found  by  the  strange  house- 
maid on  her  way  do'^'n-stairs,  he  gathered  up  the  rag 
about  him,  and  crept  back  to  his  own  room,  thankful 
that  the  long  night  was  at  an  end. 

The  scattered  matches  on  the  floor,  and  the  dis- 
ordered bed  recalled  it  all  with  a  sense  of  relief,  not 
unmixed  with  shame;  but  with  some  degree  of 
curiosity  too,  and  Wickham  walked  straight  to  the 
window  now,  anxious  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
secret  of  last  night's  alarm. 

(To  be  conduded,) 
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"jL-^HE  evening  sunsliine  falla  in  meUow  light, 
f^^     That  Bleeps  tilt  tninijuil  enrtli  ifl  golden  sUeen; 
^•^     Long  alindowB  cnal  tbeir  liaes  of  deeper  green 
AcrcM  the  Hwanl.     Ahove,  one  clondleea  height, 
Girt  with  Eoft  sp&l,  gleajnti  the  sky  to-night. 
Whatever  cares  the  waning  day  bath  seen. 
Now  all  ia  rest  and  hnppincse  serene  ; 


Nor  aught  of  dimness 

Which  Jilla  the  world.     So  foUa  the  peace  ciGii 

Oa  weary  bearta  tliat  lay  their  burden  don 
Before  the  croM  ;  Oh,  then,  thou^  patlia  mHl 

Loom  dark  for  them,  and  mortal  mm*  iM*>- 
Who  con  make  trouble — e'en  where  sonom|B>~ 
When  the  Almighty  giveth  quietness  I  It ' 
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155.  Mention  ia  made  of  Zacbarias  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist  asking  for  a  writing-table.  Ot 
what  kind  were  the  writing-tables  in  those  days  ? 

156.  What  period  of  liiatory  ia  eiubmced  in  the 
recordB  of  the  Books  of  ChronicleB ! 

157-  Wliut  wna  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  ot 
Acre  ;  and  by  which  is  it  known  in  Scripture! 

158.  From  whom  were  the  Midiasitea  descended  1 

159.  How  many  kindsof  Hocrifices  orblood-oSbrings 
were  there  among  the  Jewa  T 

1(J0.  What  ia  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Mamm  T ' 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAOB  413.  j 

143.  Gideon  the  son  of  Jooah,  because  the   Lord 

WW  their  king  (Judg.  viii.  22.  23).  I 


144.  He  went  into  Egypt  with  the 
I  Jews  who  had  fled  thitlier  (J«r.  fliii.  6 — Sf. 

145.  There  were  seven,  deacende^l  from  Cu 
!  son  of  Horn— The  Jebnaitea,  the  Hittitd.  tiic 

the  Amoritee,  the  Canoanitea,  the  Periitila, 
I  GirgHsiteH  (Gen.  x.  15—19). 

146.  Nirarod,  the  ftrstkixig  of  Babylon  iwonhipf' 
under  the  appellation  of  Bclua  or  BeL 

I  147.  "  Except  thon  take  away  Hie  lane  ud  *'' 
I  blind  thou  shall  not  eome  in  hither, 

by  that  tlie  phu*  was  naturally  eo  strong  tl»'  ^ 
I  lame  and  the  biiod  would  suffice  to  defaid  it' '' 
I  Sam.  V.  6). 

148.  By  the  name  of  Artaxerxcs  LongiiDUiutif 

of  Media  and  Persia.    (Dean  Prideani.) 
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Perey  Oaj  thii  oSoe  generally  devdvod."— ii.  4S2. 


HIS     STEADFAST     PURPOSE 

BT  THE  AUTHOE  OP  "  LOST  IN  THE  WINNINO,"  "  V0&  CONSCIENCE  SAKE." 

CHAPTEB  XI.  I  intensely,  and  always  requiring  mnch  care  and  att«n- 

lAHET  DISTINGUISHES  HERSELF.  tion.     It  was  the  fiist  time  since  Ilia  boyhoood  that  lie 

DDON  lay  ill  toi  several  weeks — never     had  been  actually  laid  np,  and  he  rebelled  against  his 
lolnte  danger,  but  soSering  at  times    helplessness,  as  energetic  business  men  are  wont  to  do. 
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Aunt  Janet  now  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
Winnie,  for  she  refused  to  be  considered  an  invalid 
any  longer,  and  constituted  herself  Mr.  Graddon's 
chief  nurse.  Winnie  and  Nina  might  hover  about 
his  bed  to  talk  to  or  read  to  him,  and  Hattie  might 
proudly  set  before  him  the  delicacies  she  had  pre- 
pared, but  it  was  Aunt  Janet — vigilant,  untiring  Aunt 
Janet — who  watched  beside  his  bed  whenever  he  was 
wakeful  or  feverish,  and  carried  out  the  directions  of 
the  medical  man  so  strictly,  that  her  patient  declared, 
with  a  rueful  face,  there  was  no  escaping  the  tiniest 
drop  of  the  nauseous  compounds  prescribed  for  him. 

Aunt  Janet  in  the  invalid^s  chamber  was  a  perfect 
treasure  ;  but  Duke  irreverently  observed  that  it  was 
a  thousand  pities  she  could  not  be  kept  there  always. 
Her  appearance  down-stairs  was  generally  the  fore- 
runner of  a  storm  ;  and  Winnie  began  to  dread  the 
sound  of  the  little  dry  cough  that  heralded  her  ap- 
proach. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Graddon  was  well  enough  to  be 
left  for  seme  hours,  and  Miss  Symed  spent  the  even- 
ing in  the  drawing-room,  she  contrived  to  forfeit  the 
good  opinion  of  the  boys,  and  Winnie — who  was 
playing  a  duet  with  Nina — was  interrupted  by  an 
explosion  of  wrath  that  rose  high  above  the  loud 
chords  the  sisters  were  striking. 

"  I  don't  care  I**  Tom  Graddon  was  exclaiming,  his 
fists  clenched,  his  eyes  dilated,  and  his  whole  atti- 
tude a  belligerent  one.  "  Let  me  alone,  Hattie  !**  and 
ho  pushed  away  the  paper  of  chocolate  she  was  offer- 
ing him.  "  I  will  say  it,  if  it  is  rude.  I  *m  not  a 
thief,  and  I  won 't  be  called  one  !*' 

"  That  '11  do,"  exclaimed  Duke,  testily.  "  Don't 
make  a  fuss,  Tom.     Miss  Symes  did  not  mean " 

"Miss  Symes,"  interposed  that  lady,  looking  up 
from  her  knitting,  "  meant  all  she  said.  Dear  me  I 
what  tempers  these  children  have  !" 

"What  has  Tom  been  doing?"  Winnie  inquired, 
as  she  came  forward  and  laid  her  arm  caressingly 
across  the  shoulder  of  her  indignant  brother. 

"  Nothing,"  the  boy  answered,  struggling  to  keep 
back  his  tears. 

"  It 's  Aunt  Janet !"  cried  little  Eddy,  surveying 
Miss  Symes  with  such  reproachful  looks  that  she 
laughed  outright,  and  would  have  taken  lum  on  her 
knee  if  he  had  not  resolutely  opposed  it. 

"  Really  !  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angry 
if  the  whole  affair  were  not  so  absurd  ! "  cried  the 
accused  lady.  "  How  do  you  think  all  this  hubbub 
has  arisen,  Winifred  ?  Simply  from  my  questioning 
whether  this  consequential  young  gentleman  has 
been  acting  fairly  by  his  playfeUows  !  " 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  said  Winnie ;  and 
Duke,  who  had  been  sitting  by,  looked  at  one 
minute  thoroughly  provoked,  at  the  next  inclined  to 
laugh,  drily  suggested  that  she  should  not  try  to  do  so. 

"  Haven't  we  heard  enough  of  this  ?  "  he  queried. 
"  It  must  be  nearly  Tom's  bed-time,  and  tJiere  is  an 
article  in  this  magazine  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
read  aloud  to  you  and  Miss  Symes  while  you  are 
working.'* 


"  Thanks,"  Aunt  Janet  replied,  folding  her  hi&ds 
on  her  lap,  and  surveying  Tom  dabioiulj;  "but  I 
never  sliirk  a  duty,  Mr.  Aveme,  and  I  don't  think  I 
ought  to  let  this  boy's  pretence  that  his  dignhy-tbe 
dignity  of  a  schoolboy  ! — ^is  wounded,  prevent  ne 
from  inquiring  into  his  miBdoings." 

"  I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  wbit  it  iH 
means  ! "  exclaimed  Winnie,  who  was  beginning  ti 
feel  provoked. 

"  It  means,  my  dear,"  Aunt  Janet  replied,  "tk 
Master  Tom  is  in  possession  of  a  laige  nnmberof 
buttons,  and  on  my  inquiring  how  he  came  to  hft 
so  many,  he  professed  to  have  won  them.  K«i, 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  has  he  come  bf  tka 
fairly  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  playing — Fred  and  I— witk  Dl 
Halton's  boys,"  explained  Tom,  who  was  (jmroii; 
with  excitement  "  We  played,  and  I  cuae  4 
winner,  but  it  was  honestly,  Winnie,  it  was  indnd! 
ask  them  if  it  was  not." 

"  My  dear  Tom,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,"  ■i' 
his  sister,  kissing  his  burning  cheek  afkc^ioaaij. 
"  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not  cheat  any  one." 

The  gratified  boy  smiled,  and  hugged  her,ai41ii 
ire  was  fast  vanishing,  when  Miss  Symes  intoM 
her  loud  dictatorial  voice  oveipoweiing  all  otkr 
sounds. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Winifred,  you  must  excue  wt, 
but  you  are  not  sure  of  any  such  thing !  It  ii  y^ 
sible  to  be  too  confiding.  In  this  wicked  worid  itii] 
necessary  to  be  always  on  our  guard,  and  we  caa^kt  j 
too  careful  ydth  the  young ;  if  we  don't  check  tkfi 
evil  habits  in  the  bud  there  *s  no  knowing  viat  Ai{ 
consequences  may  be  ! " 

"There  she  goes  again,"  muttered  Tom.   "I^| 
clare  it 's  too  bad  !  " 

"  Hush,  Tom  ! "    said  his  aiBter,  "  and  kt  Ai^j 
Janet  explain  herseli" 

"  My  dear,  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  anawen4Ifi*j 
Symes,  majestically.  "I  shall  leave  the  aftir»] 
your  hands.  I  would  rather  yoa  acted  far  ftm\ 
on  this  occasioiL  You  may  think  I  am  too  pn**'] 
that  I  have  made  too  much  of  a  trifle,  hot  I  ^1 
done  it  on  principle.  When  a  lad  oomea  hoBi  vj 
pockets  filled  almost  to  bursting;  and  wfaei 
tioned  grows  red  in  the  face,  and  toni88iilky,ikJ 
bad — very  bad." 

"Aunt  Janet,"   said  Winnie,  patting  her 
over  the  boy's  mouth  to  prevent  another  b^ 
wrath,  "  if  my  brother  has  been  mde  to  yo«  1 1 
sorry  for  it,  but  you  really  should  not  M^ 
word!     I  am  sure  he  has  told  you  the  tratk" 

"  How  can  you  be  certain  of  this  ?  "  aaked  ikj 
incredulous  lady.     "  I  can  asaure  yon  I  ^^ 
positively    horrified    at    the  bar^aoed 
wliich   Bchoolbovs  cheat  each  other  at  their , 
I  dare  say  Mr.  Aveme  can  testify- 
But  as  soon  as  Duke  heard  hii 
he  availed  himself  of  an  open  door  to  i 
and  Winnie's  whispered  entnti^  iaiatd  1^ 
his  brothers  to  accept  Hattie^  inrilitki  li 
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Y  ber  to  the  kitchen,  where  all  grievances  were 
otten  in  the  delight  of  helping  her  to  manufac- 

Everton  toffee  in  an  earthen  pipkin. 
[188  Symes  shook  her  head  gravely  as  the  door 
sd  opon  the  retreating  party. 
If  I  am  to  do  my  duty  by  my  brother's  motherless 
iren  you  must  not  encourage  them  to  rebel  against 
Winifred,  whenever  I  take  them  to  task." 
But,  Aunt  Janet,  I  thought  it  only  justice  to  Tom 
dl  you  that  deceit  is  not  one  of  his  faults." 
I  hope  it  is  not.     I  am  anxious  to  think  the  best 
1  the  dear  boys  ;  but  when  you  have  had  my  ex- 
snce  you  will  not  be  so  ready  to  believe  everything 

are  told.  We  are  all  prone  to  do  evil.  That 
may  have  come  honestly  by  his  treasures,  but — 
t  UB  always  a  but,  Winifred." 
I  hope  not,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  I  should 
liserable  if  I  were  always  distrusting  thase  nearest 
dearest  to  me." 

ill  Miss  Symes  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 
[n  this  mortal  sphere,  my  cliild,  where  none  are 
xt»  deceit  and  false  dealing  hem  us  in  on  every 

and  we  must  make  a  firm  stand  against  all  such 

M 

Can't  we  do  that,"  queried  Nina,  pertly,  "  without 
sing  Tom  of  cheating  his  playmates  ?  Mamma 
ifcd  him^-didn't  she,  Winnie  ?  " 
it  as  this  allusion  to  the  dear  mother  who  had 
med  her  household  so  wisely  and  kindly  made 
nie*8  eyes  fill  with  tears,  the  subject  was  not  dis- 
sd  any  longer,  and  Winnie  herself  had  abnost 
itten  it,  when  one  afternoon  Aunt  Janet^  who  had 
taking  a  constitutional  in  the  garden  while  Mr. 
Idon  slept,  returned  to  the  house  in  great  haste, 
ging  Fred,  the  second  boy,  with  her. 
Where 's  Winnie  ? "  she  asked,  as  she  compelled 
boy  to  follow  her  into  the  parlour.  *'  Oh,  here 
are,  my  dear  ;  that 's  welL  Now  you  will  see 
I  was  right  the  other  evening — now  you  will  be 
id  to  admit  the  necessity  of  watching  over  these 
lien  more  carefully  than  you  were  disposed  to  do. 
were  quite  angry  with  me  because  I  questioned 
kcr  Tom's  integrity ;  what  do  you  think  of  this 
^ty,  naughty  urchin,  whom  I  liave  just  detected 
flagrant  act  of  dishonesty  ? " 
Oh  no,  no ! "  gasped  the  troubled  sister,  looking 
k  her  aunt  to  Fred,  who  hung  his  head  and 
eted  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
Let  him  deny  it  if  he  can !"  retorted  Miss  Symes. 
e  was  slipping  out  of  the  side  gate  when  I  caught 
t  of  him,  and  insisted  on  knowing  what  he  was 
It  Then  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  going  to 
^nit — ^with  what  do  you  think  ? — ^with  pence  he 
taken  out  of  Hattie's  box.  This  is  his  own  con- 
in,  my  dear,  so  pray  don't  look  so  indignant  and 

^y  box !  **  echoed  the  wondering  Hattie,  who 
iQ  the  room,  "  which  one?" 
Dh,  I  must  give  him  credit  for  having  made 
fnuk  oonfenion.     A  box  of  Hattie's,  he  told 
UMfc  itiiidB  on  a  bracket  between  the  windows." 


Hattie  reached  down  the  little  Japanese  cabinet, 
and  opened  the  drawers  one  after  another,  showing 
that  they  were  empty;  and  Miss  Symes,  with  up- 
raised hand  and  eyes,  appealed  to  her  niece. 

"  Now,  Winifred,  now,  what  further  proof  will  you 
require  ?  Has  not  this  sad  event  arisen,  partly  at 
least,  from  your  own  carelessness  ?  Did  I  not  warn 
you  that  you  were  too  confiding?" 

"  But  stop  a  minute,  please,"  cried  Hattie.  "  Fred 
could  not  have  taken  money  out  of  this  cabinet  be- 
cause I  never  keep  any  there." 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  the  culprit  heli)ed 
to  disconcert  aunt  Janet,  whose  eyes  wondered  from 
one  to  the  other  doubtfully,  till  Winnie  interfered. 

"Behave  yourself,  Fred;  what  is  it  you  have  been 
doing?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  Winnie.  You  said  yourself  Uiat 
we  might  buy  oranges  at  Dame  Sarby's  if  we  wished 
to ;  and  just  now,  when  you  sent  me  to  change  my 
jacket  because  I  had  torn  the  old  one,  I  found  a 
penny  in  my  pocket  that  Duke  gave  me  for  running 
an  errand  for  liim.  Wlien  Aunt  Janet  stopped  me  at 
the  gate  I  told  her  tins,  but  she  would  not  believe 
me,  and  so  I  treated  her  to  a  hatch  up." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  were  guilty  of 
a  deliberate  falsehood  ?  " 

"  Well,  only  in  fun,  W^innic,  just  to  hear  what 
aunt  would  say.  I  couldn't  know  that  she  woukl 
take  in  every  word  of  it  directly,  could  I  ?  " 

And  Fred  went  off  into  another  fit  of  giggling, 
which  broke  out  at  inter\'als  all  the  while  Miss  Symes 
lectured  him  for  Ims  impertinence  in  imposing  on  her ; 
and  nothing  Winnie  could  urge  would  induce  him  to 
offer  a  proper  apology. 

"  If  Aunt  Janet  won't  take  a  fellow's  word  she 
deserves  to  be  tricked,"  he  maintained,  "  and  1 11  not 
say  I  'm  sorry,  because  I'm  not  She  told  me  I  was 
worse  than  Tom.  Werse,  indeed  !  what 's  he  done,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  " 

With  this  defiant  speech  the  boy  scampered  off,  much 
to  the  vexation  of  Winnie,  who  was  sorry  to  see  Aunt 
Janet's  authority  scouted,  and  her  really  good  qualities 
undervalued  in  consequence  of  her  tendency  to  suspect 
tlic  good  faith  of  every  one  with  whom  she  was 
brought  in  contact  It  had  an  iH  effect  on  the  lads 
in  more  than  one  way.  They  had  been  trained  in 
love,  they  had  been  taught  to  be  true  and  just  in  all 
their  dealings,  and  to  have  no  reservations  from  their 
parents.  If  they  did  wrong  they  had  never  hesitated 
to  confess  it  to  their  mother,  and  had  always  come 
from  her  presence  subdued  and  regretful ;  but  they 
were  hot-tempered,  high-spirited  boys,  and  Wimnie 
had  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  influence  to  soothe 
away  the  angry  and  rebellious  feeling  with  which 
they  were  beginning  to  regard  Aunt  Janet. 

It  grieved  her,  too,  to  find  that  they  grew  less 
careful  in  what  they  said  or  did. 

"  What 's  the  use  of  telling  the  truth  if  we  only  get 
doubted  for  our  pains  ?  "  Tom  would  recklessly  ask. 
"  And  if  we  try  to  mind  what  you  say,  and  keep  out 
of  nuschief,"  Fred  would  add,  "  Aunt  Janet  looks  s^ 
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if  she  knew  we  liadu*t  I  often  lon<^  to  do  something 
outrageous  just  out  of  aggravation  !  " 

As  Winnie  did  not  like  to  take  counsel  with  her 
father  as  long  as  the  doctor  warned  his  family  that  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  any  additional  worries, 
she  preserved  the  peace  us  well  as  she  could,  keeping 
tlio  boys  and  Miss  Symes  apart  as  much  as  possible, 
and,  when  unable  to  do  that,  playing  the  mediator  to 
the  best  of  her  ability,  apologising  and  explaining, 
and  urging  forbearance  on  both  sides  for — and  this 
argument  never  failed  her — "  for  papa's  sake." 

But  it  was  weary  work.  The  boys  were  not  as 
manageable  as  tliey  used  to  be,  and  the  prejudices  of 
years  are  not  easily  uprooted.  Miss  Symcs  continued 
to  have  grave  doubts  of  the  integrity  and  veracity  of 
her  nephews,  and  they  to  resent  her  sharp  catechising, 
till,  to  the  great  relief  of  their  sister,  the  holidays 
came  to  an  end,  and  they  went  back  to  school, 
taking  Eddie  with  them,  and  leaving  only  four-year- 
old  Johnnie,  to  be  the  household  pet  and  plaything  a 
little  longer.  

CHAPTER  XII. 

DOMESTIC     DIFFICULTIES. 

Although  the  departure  of  the  merry  noisy  lads 
left  a  sad  blank  in  the  home  circle,  and  Nina  com- 
plained of  the  house  being  so  quiet  that  it  was  quite 
depressing,  Winnie's  spirits  rose,  and  she  enjoyed 
the  comparative  calm. 

Time  had  chastened  her  grief,  and  Mr.  Graddon 
was  decidedly  better.  He  was  now  able  to  exchange 
his  bed  for  a  sofa  in  the  room  below,  and  found  he 
derived  benefit  from  the  effort,  although  still  so  weak 
that  one  of  the  men  had  to  be  called  in  to  assist 
him  in  ascending  and  descending  the  stairs.  It  was 
on  Percy  Gray  this  office  generally  devolved,  not 
only  because  his  steadiness  and  intelligence  made 
him  a  favourite  with  the  foreman,  but  also  because 
Mr.  Graddon  remembered  the  events  of  the  night 
from  which  he  dated  his  illness,  and  smilingly  said 
that  he  had  learned  to  trust  to  Gray's  strong  arm, 
and  should  feel  safer  with  him  than  another. 

No  one  who  saw  how  deliberately  Percy  laid  down 
his  tools  when  he  heard  the  words,  "Gray,  you're 
wanted  in  the  house,"  would  have  imagined  that 
at  such  moments  his  heart  would  throb  so  violently 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  choking.  It  was  but  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  to  sustain  Mr.  Graddon's 
tottering  steps,  and  lead  him  carefully  to  his  sofa,  but 
it  gave  his  quiet  reserved  helper  food  for  his  thoughts 
during  the  day.  His  love  of  the  beautiful  was  grati- 
fied by  admission  into  the  well-furnished  house,  and 
the  glimp^ses  he  obtained  of  pictures  and  flowers  and 
pretty  draperies,  of  refined  young  girls — not  lounging 
idly  at  a  door  or  window  like  'Lisbeth  Pamell,  who 
was  fond  of  thus  displaying  her  rosy  checks  and 
bright  eyes — but  always  busy  with  their  work  or 
their  drawing  or  their  books. 

Winnie,  too,  would  often  cross  his  vision.  He  would 
see  her  leaning  over  Nina,  helping  her  with  her 
sketehes;  or  she  would  flit  past  on  housekeeping  cares 


intent,  or,  better  still,  she  would  hover  about  hff 
father  eager  to  assist  him  and  arrange  his  pfllm 
and  cushions  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  in  hii  eiqf- 
chair.  By  this  time  she  had  learned  to  Tecognisea 
old  acquaintance  in  Percy,  and  one  of  the  ndia 
that  came  but  too  rarely  to  her  lips  nowaday!  mnU 
be  evoked  by  his  respectful  greeting.  Once  he  took 
courage  to  present  her  with  a  bunch  of  eaily  Tiokii 
which  he  had  risen  at  dawn  to  pluck,  and  her  impal- 
sive  **How  delicious  !  Oh,  thank  you  very  mmh!" 
sent  him  away  wild  with  delight,  which  hstod  tiO 
he  saw  the  finest  of  his  violets  in  Duke  Aveneli 
button-hole,  and  wrestled  for  hours  with  a  fierce  \a^ 
ing  to  tear  them  from  him. 

She  was  engrossed  in  her  own  afiain  just  tkn 
She  hoped  and  expected  to  be  able  to  resame  Km 
of  her  old  occupations,  to  find  leisure  for  mliii 
and  taking  up  a  new  study — concholpgy.  A  mM 
friend  of  Duke's,  whose  home  was  in  the  West  hSa, 
liad  sent  him  a  beautiful  collection  of  shelh^  vhkk 
he,  caring  but  little  for  their  delicate  beantj  ificr 
one  cursory  inspection,  transferred,  ¥dllingly  ean^ 
to  his  delighted  cousin. 

Her  father,  always  ready  to  gratify  his  chiUifi^ 
wishes,  offered  to  have  a  cabinet  in  the  dnwi^- 
room  fitted  with  shelves  and  trays  for  their  reetf- 
tion,  and  Winnie  promised  herself  many  jilfiMnt 
hours  in  arranging  Uiem  ;  but  her  troubles  hid  lit 
departed  with  the  school-boys  ;  on  the  oontniy,  ^9 
seemed  to  multiply.  Mr.  Graddon,  when  hilf  U 
half  carried  to  his  sofa  by  the  strong  arms  of  Fb^i 
was  irritated  to  find  how  incapable  of  any  exotifl 
his  illness  had  left  him  ;  and  as  he  approached  e» 
valescence  he  became  far  more  exacting  and  i^i- 
tient  than  when  really  suffering  intensely. 

Hattie  was  too  slow,  and  Nina  too  thongfatlM^ 
satisfy  his  requirements.  It  vras  Winnie  who  a^ 
sit  with  him,  read  to  him,  write  at  his  dictatioa,M 
in  fact,  be  his  almost  constant  companioD.  ■> 
Symes  willingly  ceded  her  place  to  her  niece,  hft* 
longer  considering  herself  absolutely  neoeeattX^ 
Mr.  Graddon,  she  thought  it  high  time  to  take^ 
herself  the  domestic  arrangements. 

Winnie  hesitated  a  little  when  asked  to  give  4 
the  keys,  not  because  she  loved  the  anthority  y^ 
which  they  invested  her,  but  from  a  tender  !*••' 
cence  of  the  dear  mother  whose  place  she  had  I" 
trying  to  fill. 

"  I  was  to  have  been  housekeeper  if  maniBi'^ 
not  died.  Aunt  Janet ;  and  though  I  am  T«y 
obliged  to  you  for  wishing  to  take  so  much 
bility  off  my  hands,  I  think— as  I  han 
pretty  well  so  far — I  should  like  to  go  oo.* 

'*  But,  my  poor  child,  yoois  is  not  mtsai 
all,**  was  the  disconcerting  reply.     **  I  haw  y*^ 
that  your  housekeeping  costs  twice  as  maA  ^^ 
to  do."  ^ 

"  But  I  am  not  extravagant,  and  I  ksep  ^J^ 
and  pay  the  bills  just  as  miimma  used  t»h^ 
Winnie,  anxiously. 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  it's  evidflot  tint  JW ^' 
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Bck  upon  the  servants,  or  on  the  tradespeople  ; 

a  haven*t  the  least  idea  to  what   extent  they 

Enmd  you." 

''Batt  aunt,  I  don*t  think  they  defraud  me  at  all,'* 

innie  protested. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  know  you  don't ;  you  are  just 

c  what  I  was  at  your  age,  the  most  credulous  of 

man  creatures,  and  consequently  imposed  upon  by 

sry  one.     I  tremble  to  think  of  the  losses  your  poor 

pa  would  have  sustained  if  I  had  not  come  to 

or  aid.** 

**  And  yet  mamma  dealt  with  the  same  people  for 

KB,  and  never  had  reason ** 

Bat  here  Winnie,  her  cheek  flushing,  her  eye 
idling,  broke  ofi^  and  left  the  room,  for  Aunt 
oef  8  supercilious  smile  was  an  insult  to  that  dear 
Cher's  memory.  Would  she  never  learn  to  see 
li  prudence  in  our  worldly  dealings  should  not 
permitted  to  degenerate  into  a  tendency  to  imagine 
11  where  evil  is  not  ? 

rhe  result  of  Miss  Symes*  first  visit  to  the  house- 
id's  department  covered  Winnie  with  confusion,  so 
toy  omissions  in  her  own  duties  were  discovered, 
i  triumphantly  set  before  her.  She  had  given 
k  best  soap  when  common  would  have  done  as 
:l],  she  had  been  too  lavish  with  glass  cloths,  and 
d  permitted  Jane  to  use  her  own  discretion  so 
qaently  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  extra 
•ning  was  done,  that  all  Miss  Symes'  notions  of 
ler  and  the  latitude  allowed  to  a  domestic  were 
tiaged.  But  a  more  unpleasant  result  of  this 
ly's  inquisitorial  proceedings  was  that  Jane — rosy, 
kire  Jane — sought  her  young  mistress  with  her 
€8  swelled  with  crying,  and  gave  warning. 
*Your  poor  dear  ma,  Miss  Winnie,"  she  sobbed, 
tiD^t  me  all  I  know,  for  I  was  an  okkard  slip  of 
Sid,  all  thumbs  and  elbows,  when  I  came  to  her  ; 
it  the  patience  she  had  and  the  pains  she  took  was 
inderfal,  and  up  till  now  it's  been  my  pride  to 
ink  I  was  keeping  the  house  just  as  she  used  to 
%  to  see  it  But  Miss  Symes  have  broke  my  heart 
th  her  fault-finding,  and  though  it  11  grieve  me 
*ly  to  leave  you,  I  can't  stop  with  a  lady  who  as 
^  as  told  me  I  'm  not  honest" 

Aunt  Janet  does  not  mean  that,"  she  was  assured. 
h«  is  peculiar.  She  has  been  very  cruelly  wronged, 
ippnse,  at  some  part  of  her  life,  and  it  has  made 

appear  distrustful,  but  don't  make  yourself  un- 
l»y,  and  pray  don't  think  of  leaving  us.  I  will 
ce  Aunt  Janet  understand  that  you  are  thoroughly 
ttworthy,  and  if  anything  is  amiss  the  fault  is 
le.- 

You  can't  'count  to  her  for  one  duster  that's 
^UBg;"  cried  Jane,  hysterically,  "  for  I  can't  'count 
it  myself,  thon^  it  runs  in  my  mind  that  Master 
ki  had  it  to  wipe  his  skates,  and  never  brought  it 
^  again.  It  spoils  the  dozen,  and  as  long  as  it 
t  to  be  found  Miss  Symes  will  always  be  throwing 
Ki  my  teeth,  I  know  she  will  I " 
mth  mudi  difficulty  Jane  was  prevailed  upon  to 


foi^give  and  forget  Aunt  Janet's  speeches,  and  Winnie, 
who,  knowing  her  own  inexperience,  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  a  change  of  servants,  hoped  all  would 
now  go  on  smoothly  ;  but  the  next  to  give  notice  was 
nurse,  and  she,  being  of  a  more  resolute  temperament 
than  the  housemaid,  refused  to  be  talked  over. 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  leave  you,  miss,  for  though  there 's 
not  much  to  do  in  the  nursery  now  you  've  only  left 
me  Master  Johnnie,  I  found  myself  plenty  of  work 
with  Miss  Nina,  who  do  tear  her  clothes  dreadful, 
and  Miss  Hattie,  whose  skirts  would  be  a  mask  of 
grease  and  syrup  if  I  did  not  keep  her  well  supplied 
with  aprons ;  but  I  can't  live  with  Miss  Symes. 
Servants  have  their  feelings  as  well  as  their  employers, 
and  I  'd  rather  go  where  my  good  character  will  gain 
me  respect  and  good  treatment" 

Winnie  tried  the  effect  of  an  appeal  on  little 
Johnnie's  account  He  more  than  any  one  would 
miss  his  faithful  attendant,  and  nurse  wiped  away 
some  tears,  for  she  loved  the  child  dearly,  but  her 
pride  was  in  arms,  and  she  carried  out  her  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Graddon — who  was  merely  told  that  nurse  was 
leaving  at  her  own  desire — sent  for  her  ere  she  left 
the  house  ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  regret  that  one 
who  had  served  his  beloved  wife  so  long  and  weD 
should  not  have  been  willing  to  remain  with  her 
children,  Winnie  felt  as  guilty  as  if  the  fault  were 
hers,  and  marvelled  that  Miss  Symes  could  sit  byiM) 
composed,  relating  in  a  half- whisper  to  Hattie  some 
of  her  own  or  her  friends*  experiences  with  servants. 

In  spite  of  the  inconvenience  of  having  Johnnie  to 
attend  to  herself,  Winnie  resolved  that  she  would  not 
fill  up  nurse's  place  at  present,  and  for  this  Mins 
Symes  conmiended  her. 

"  We  may  find  it  advisable,  my  dear,  to  make  a 
clean  s^'eep ;  get  rid  of  the  other  servants,  and 
engage  some  from  a  distance  ;  but  don't  breathe  a 
word  of  our  intention  in  their  hearing.  We  will 
wait  till  I  have  made  a  tour  of  the  shops  in  the  town, 
compared  prices,  and  so  on,  and  ascertained  how  the 
tradespeople  are  using  you.  I've  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  astonish  you  with  some  of  my  discoveries." 

"But,  Aunt  Janet,"  said  Winnie,  half  laughing, 
half  crying.  "  I  'd  rather  not  be  astonished.  It  is 
so  much  plcasanter  to  think  as  well  of  every  cue  as 
we  can." 

"And  your  papa's  interests?  Will  you  never 
learn  to  consider  those  ?  "  asked  Miss  Symes,  so  se- 
verely that  the  young  girl  was  silenced. 

She  was  standing  in  the  hall,  ruefully  gazing  after 
her  aunt,  as,  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  she 
walked  away  towards  the  High  Street,  when  Duke 
came  out  of  the  parlour  to  return  to  the  office. 

"  What  are  you  meditating  on  with  such  a  dismal 
air,  little  coz  ?  "  he  asked,  gaily. 

But  the  roll  of  plans  under  his  arms  dropped,  and 
his  tone  changed  as  he  saw  that  tlie  fair  young  face 
raised  for  a  moment  to  his  was  wet  with  tears. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE    CONSECRATED    LIFE. 

IL-PRAYER. 
BY    THE    REV.     WILLIAM     MURDOCH    JOHNSTON,     M.A. 


HEN  the  Soul  has  heard  the  CaU 
of  Christ  rising  like  a  voice  of 
night  out  of  thick  surrounding 
darkness,  and  in  answer  to  its 
command  has  groped  its  way 
to  the  Saviour's  side,  it  presents  itself  at  once 
a  real  sacrifice,  and  ofifers  up  to  God  what- 
ever it  may  possess,  or  love,  or  hope  for  in 
time  or  in  eternity.  It  surrenders  every  selfish 
claim.  It  is  Gk)d's  now,  and  not  its  own.  Hence- 
forth it  is  subject  to  God's  law,  and  to  His  control 
It  is  the  object  of  every  sanctifying  influence,  as 
southern  vsdleys  lie  under  the  fostering  sun  and 
are  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  soft  winds.  It  is 
bound  for  every  holy  attainment  by  a  vow  more 
sacred  than  ever  knight  whisi)ered  at  ancient 
altar.  Its  religion  is  a  passion  that  has  assumed 
authority  over  all  powers  of  body  and  of  spirit, 
and  pronounces  commands  which  may  not  be 
neglected  or  disobeyed.  And  tlie  passion  rises, 
and  with  its  own  enthusiasm  sweeps  all  oppos- 
ing lust  from  its  path,  and  presses  on,  that  it  may 
behold  and  walk  with  God.  It  is  a  happy  state. 
It  is  a  period  of  sacred  rapture,  when  a  man  is 
held  by  one  close  link  to  Heaven. 

In  this  new  life  Prayer  has  a  double  work. 
By  it  at  first  we  come  to  God ;  and  by  it  after- 
wards our  progress  and  growth  are  alike  indicated 
and  secured. 

But  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  prayer, 
and  their  difference  bears  upon  our  subsequent 
happiness.  Driven  by  our  own  fear,  or  attracted 
by  His  love,  we  pour  out  our  lives  in  the  earliest 
impulses  to  God ;  but  after  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion we  find  Chat  the  deep  swellings  of  soul 
have  ceased,  and  that  we  have  settled  down  into 
a  wintry  calm.  This  is  natural,  we  may  say 
necessary.  It  is  right  that  the  first  efforts  should 
be  violent,  as  the  first  rush  of  a  full  river  into  a 
new  course;  but  as  soon  as  the  river  gains 
possession  of  its  channel  it  fiows  steadily,  and 
sometimes  with  a  motion  which  is  hardly  percej)- 
tible ;  and,  likewise,  when  our  soul  is  resting  in 
its  new  security,  it  needs  not,  and  it  avoids 
convulsive  agonies,  which  would  disturb  its  repose 
and  mar  its  beauty.  At  the  same  time  that  repose 
must  not  be  idle ;  but  as  the  wrecked  sailor, 
spent  with  the  battle  of  the  breakers  through 
wliich  he  made  the  land,  lies  down  to  sleep,  but 
wakes  again  to  seek  a  new  deck  and  other  seas, 
so  the  spirit  that  has  felt  the  first  peaceful 
rest,  must  rise  and  go — not  to  the  old  struggle, 
nor  the  old  enemies,  but  to  strange  difficulties 
and  novel  dangers.  In  this  fresh  course,  then, 
he  must  be  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer. 


And  yet  Prayer  is  full  of  paradox.  We  irui 
prayer  most  when  we  are  on  the  way  of  deith, 
and  we  cannot  pray  aright  then ;  we  want  it 
least  when  we  are  nearing  heaven^  and  then  nt 
can  pray  best.  We  pray  that  we  may  obtain 
what  we  want ;  and  we  pray,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  God  may  give,  not  what  we  wish  to  ned^ 
but  what  He  wishes  to  grant  We  piay  beca» 
we  love  both  God  and  man ;  and  yet  we  \m 
them  both  because  we  pray.  These  demonstats 
the  double  source  of  our  religious  life.  The  sheep 
that  has  wandered  feels  the  need  of  the  Sheffield; 
and  the  Shepherd,  without  its  knowled^  \m 
gone  to  search  for  the  sheep.  Two  streamleti 
begin  to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  two  distttt 
hnis.  Unconsciously  they  move  on — a  stoBi 
alters  their  course  here,  and  a  tuft  of  heather 
thera  But  down  they  flow,  obeying  God's  law; 
and  after  many  a  rough  torrent,  many  a  leap  over 
black  cliffs,  they  meet  in  the  valley  ^mde^lead^ 
and  flow  together,  one  river,  among  the  meadovi 
and  the  corn-fields.  In  the  same  way,  under  a 
Hand  unseen,  the  stream  that  flows  from  Gd 
combines  with  that  which,  in  our  praying,  issoei 
forth  from  us ;  and  our  life  is  blended  with  Hii 
life,  our  prayer  with  His  benediction,  andwegi 
on  together  to  the  bright  sea  of  heavea 

But  what  is  Praytr  ?  Is  it  only  a  selfish  ask- 
ing for  good  things,  which  may  be  called  ^ 
worshipping  of  ourselves  ?  or  is  it  likewise  di 
worshipping  of  God  ?  It  is  both  ;  but  infinitely 
more  the  latter.  Prayer  is  impossible  until  i 
have  trodden  down  our  own  will,  and,  standiflg 
there  upon  it,  look  up  to  Grod  to  discover  andti 
effect  His.  The  primal  act  of  prayer — ^that  If 
which  we  answer  our  Saviour's  call — is  *• 
attempt  to  do  this ;  for  we  go  to  God,  «• 
because  it  is  our  own  wish  in  the  outset^  M 
because  it  is  His.  Thus,  in  its  earliest  vdSmu^ 
prayer  is  an  act  of  resigncUion;  and  beciM* 
it  is  this,  it  is  the  beginning  of  spiritual  ^ 
the  first  step  in  the  narrow  way.  We  found,  • 
the  previous  paper,  that  what  God  demandiB 
our  will,  because  it  governs  our  heait,  •■ 
directs  our  feeling  and  our  action ;  and  iHmo  «i 
have  determined  to  subdue  that  will,  or,  wUkv 
subdued  or  not,  to  offer  it  to  the  Loid,  puf* 
lays  hold  of  the  sacrifice,  and  presents  it  at  tt* 
altar.     "  Thy  will "  is  the  motto  of  piajn.      . 

But,  next,  prayer  is  Homage.     And  it  ii  *> 
because  the  soul  will  not  rest  witik  either  >^'|^ 
truth  or  cold  commands.      They  mistaka  vm^^ 
nature  who  rob  him  of  all  elaei     "  God  v  ^ 
say  the  wise ;  but  the  soul  cannot  rqoioe  tiMrt^ 
It  spurs  on  with  an  angry  impatifwce  Ai^ 
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law  and  its  manifestation^  until  it 
e  from  whom  the  law  proceeds.  If 
me  such,  then  man's  heart  is  a  lie ; 
hing  in  all  the  universe  but  the  base 
falsehood  and  disappointment  But 
ire  is  such  a  One,  the  soul  proceeds 
g  Qod's  will  to  seeking  God  himself. 
¥6  know  of  Him  ?  Or  is  it  only  "  of 
may  know,  and  not  know  Himself? 
and  it  is  neither:  both  in  their  im- 
neither  in  their  fulness.  Yet  such 
now — such  glimpses  of  Him,  though 
js  "garment,"  wherewith  by  these 
»rlds  He  clothes  Himself;  such  reve- 
re has  made  to  spirit  and  to  mind ; 
»tions  as  both  of  these  have  suggested 
lemselves  complete — all  this   Prayer 

it  down  for  solemn  contemplation, 
fore  it  to  praise  and  to  adora 

part  of  prayer  is  spiritual  Communion, 
rse  between  God's  Spirit  and  man's, 
venture  to  think  the  essential  i)art  of 

do  I  know  of  any  influence  so  power- 
;tifying  and  elevating  prayer  as  the 
lat  this  may  and  ought  to  hapi)en. 
yer  becomes  the  actual  passing  within 
ling  indeed  the  oenser  of  worship  and 
lat  tells  the  unity  of  will,  but  drawing 
back  for  this  purpose  chiefly  that  we 
ito  the  visible  presence  of  the  Holy  Ona 
e  almost  with  mortal  gaze  the  glory 
1  the  dumb  cherubim  bend  their  heads. 
nost  touch  the  untouchable  Godhead. 
2ak  face  to  face  with  eternal  Holiness. 
linless  One  prayed  upon  the  mountain 
inance    was    changed   into   a  living 

and  while  we  ascend  the  hiU  of 
hearts,  our  spirits,  oiu*  bodies,  and  our 

become  altered,  heightened,  ennobled, 
and  we  go  down  the  hill-side  again  to 
I's  work  with  our  God's  omnij^tence.  * 
;h  way,  too,  when  this  intercourse  has 

d,  have  holy  men  been  raised  to  a 
sn,  and  have  heard  words  to  strangers 

e,  and  seen  visions  to  all  unutter- 
this  with  most  comes  only  when  the 
^ure  is  falling  from  them,  and  their 

loosed  themselves  from  earth  and 
nousness ;  when  they  stand  upon  the 
6  deep  river,  and  catch  already  the 
the  other  side  j  when  the  fear  of  the 
own  into  the  i)erfection  of  holiness. 
I  part  of  prayer  which  it  is  now 
'  mention  is  Petition,  A  resigned  will, 
ation,  and  intimate  communion,  lead 
"  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  He 
lee  the  desires  of  thme  heart"  "  But 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Lady  Hunting- 
you   reconcile   prayer    to    God     for 


Luke  iz. »;  Mark  iz.  U  et  acq. 


particular  blessings  with  absolute  resignation  to 
the  divine  will  1 "  "  Very  easy,"  was  the  answer ; 
"just  as. if  I  were  to  offer  a  petition  to  a  monarch 
of  whose  kindness  and  wisdom  I  had  the  highest 
opinion.  In  such  a  case  my  language  would  be — 
I  wish  you  to  bestow  on  me  such  and  such  a 
favour;  but  your  majesty  knows  better  than  I  how 
far  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  or  right  in  itself 
to  grant  my  desire.  I  therefore  content  myself 
with  humbly  presenting  my  petition,  and  I  leave 
the  event  of  it  entirely  to  you." 

Nor  does  God  refuse  to  hear  and  to  answer 
special  petitions.  When  the  Romans  marched 
against  the  Quadi,  the  army  took  up  a  position  of 
inflnite  peril,  and  the  danger  of  their  condition 
was  aggravated  by  intense  thirst,  and  the 
im|)03sibility  of  getting  water.  There  was  a 
Christian  legion  there,  and  when  they  saw  the 
strait  in  which  they  stood  they  knelt  down  before 
the  whole  camp,  and  prayed  to  their  God  for  rain. 
Hardly  was  the  prayer  finished  when  the  heavens 
became  black,  and  instantly  thick  torrents  fell, 
and  at  once  refreshed  and  preserved  the  army. 

Some  people  are  perplexed  as  to  what  they 
should  ask.  The  small  things  of  life  worry  them 
most,  for  petty  trials  are  sharper,  as  points  of 
needles  are  shaq)er  than  points  of  swords;  and 
harder  to  watch  against,  as  wasps  are  harder 
than  lions.  The  great  cross  of  Calvary  may  be 
provided  for,  but  the  little  crosses  of  Nazareth 
and  Capernaum  come  unawares.  There  are,  also, 
certain  classes  of  difliculties  which  seem  alto- 
gether worldly  ;  fears  and  hopes  which  are  inter- 
mingled with  earthly  i)assion,  ambitions  and  strug- 
gles which  savour  not  altogether  of  heaven  :  and 
shall  these  be  laid  before  the  Lord  1  Yes.  There 
is  not  a  solitary  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  anxiety,  nor 
wish,  which  will  not  meet  with  loving  considera- 
tion. Only  let  Christ's  three  conditions  of 
prayer*  be  fulfilled,  and  if  right,  the  request  will 
he  granted ;  if  wrong,  it  will  be  happily  denied. 
Many  a  young  life  is  thrown  into  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, many  a  one  is  utterly  ruined,  because  in 
such  things,  counsel  was  not  sought  of  Heaven. 
"  In  ever3rthing  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God."t 

The  History  of  Prayer  contains  some  curious 
facts.  Private  prayer  was  recognised  in  all  times ; 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  it  took  the  form  of  what 
may  be  called  official  prayer — that  is,  of  prayer 
offered  for  others  because  of  the  position  occu{)ied 
by  the  person  who  prayed.  Thus  we  find  Job, 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Samuel  praying ;  but  Job 
prayed  for  his  friends,  ^  Abraham  for  Abimelech,§ 
Moses  II  and  Samuel  IT  for  the  nation ;  and  these 
prayed  because  tliey  stood  as  priests  or  prophets 
before  the  Lord.** 

*  Faith,  forgiveness,  constancy.  t  PhiL  Iv.  & 

t  Job  xliL  a  f  Gen.  xx.  7.  II  Num.  xxL  7. 

H  1  Sam.  ziL  23L  **  Ezra  vi.  9,  la 
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But  as  the  world  grew,  this  idea  became 
modified.  Ten  hundred  years  before  Christ — the 
period  which  marks  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  the  transition  from  the  old  theory  of  prayer 
to  the  new — the  i)ossibility  of  all  the  nation 
oflfering  direct  prayer  to  God  was  entertained ;  * 
and  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  ^^rivate  prayer 
is  distinctly  enjoined,  t  as  well  as  prayer  for  our 
enemies.  I 

All  this  time  there  was  no  public  prayer,  nor 
any  public  worship  such  as  we  understand  by 
the  phrase  now.  That  came  after  the  greatest 
calamity  which  had  ever  befallen  Jacob.  That 
terrible  visitation  of  bondage  and  captivity — 
when  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  swinging  censer, 
were  abandoned  of  necessity,  and  reports  were 
heard  that  the  hill  of  David  was  a  ruin,  and 
the  sacred  courts  of  the  Temple  were  trodden 
by  scornful  feet  —  compelled  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  to  refuse  to  accept  all  these  as 
the  blind  decree  of  unseeing  fate,  and  ponder  well 
the  causes  of  that  astounding  overthrow.  And, 
thus  pondering  and  questioning,  they  conceived 
the  truth  that  Jehovah  ties  His  worship,  no  more 
than  His  existence,  to  things  that  man  has  made; 
that  Ho  dwelleth  not  alone  in  temples  made  with 
hands ;  that  His  i)resence  fills  the  forsaken 
comers  of  earth  as  much  as  the  sacred  heights  of 
heaven;  and  that  they,  flung  so  athwart  the 
history  of  this  stranger's  land  with  such  a  rueful 
break  in  their  own,  must,  if  the  covenant  remains, 
have  some  means  of  approaching  Jehovah,  and  of 
uttering  the  Spirit's  need  outside  the  ancient 
range  of  priesthood  and  of  altar. 

Hence  we  have  Ezra's  prayer  before  the  as- 
sembled princes,  after  the  building  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  Jeshua's  at  the  great  fast  after  the 
building  of  the  city.  Thenceforward,  prayer  was 
regarded  as  a  comjwnent  of  public  worship,  if 
not  in  the  Temple,  at  least  in  those  buildings 
throughout  the  land  where  worship  took  much 
of  the  place  of  sacrifice. 

We  may  notice  also  a  progress  in  the  objects  of 
prayer  when  offered  by  Patriarch,  Priest,  l^ophet, 
and  Christian.  These  objects  keep  pace  with  the 
revelation  which  God  gave  of  Himself,  and  the 
promises  and  covenants  which  He  ofifcrcd  to  men. 
In  the  ancient  times  He  was  the  strong  benefactor, 
and  therefore  the  Patriarchs  prayed  for  the  fulfilling 
of  each  day's  simple  wants.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
He  was  known  as  the  God  of  the  new  nation 
Israel,  and  hence  the  prayers  we  find  are  for 
national  distress  and  sin. 

But  wider  thoughts,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
brooding  over  the  mystery.  God  w^as  in 
Rabylon,  the  imi)ersonation  of  wickedness — 
then  why  should  He  not  be  everywhere?  He 
wjuj  seen  by  Moses  indeed,  but  that  was  not  the 
Divine  essence,  intangible  and  unapproachable ; 


•  o 


2  Chron.  vL  24. 


t  Jcr.  xxxiii.  3. 


;  Jer.  xxix.  7. 


it  was  only  a  manifestation  of  divinitv.  Amlinv 
pomorphism  was  going.  And  out  of  the  chaos- 
chaos  of  destiny,  belief  and  hope — came  forth  i 
higher  thought  that  God  requires  no  accident  d 
sha|)e  or  matter,  no  substance  such  as  eye  of  nui 
can  behold;  that  He  dwells  throoghout  the  vorld^ 
and  fills  all  space  with  His  presence,  and  livtsi 
pure  spirit  of  Deity. 

Along  with  this  came  a  kindred  thon^-b 
there  in  man  no  spark  of  the  Divine  t    Is  then 
no  certainty  of  the  eternal?     Olimpsei^ sanxJjf 
caught,  appeared  to  Job,  and  after  manyjeinli 
Isaiah.      But  a  later  age  perceived  the  tm^ 
that  not  alone  is   there  with  us  a  hodj  ai 
a    soul,   but    a  spirit    too    like    GodX  viok 
moves  by  unknown  law%  which  somfihow  cumI 
and  must  not  die.     It  was  inevitable,  thit  tik 
this  full  revelation  on  the  one  hand,  nd  lb; 
fuller  discovery  of  man's  nature  on  the  odia;  At 
theory    and    conception     of  prayer  dMnld  k 
aflfected.    Thus  it  stood  : — Thdre  is  a  I 
and  there  is  a  spirit  here.     We  knov  not  Aij 
nature  nor  the  laws  of  either;  bat  ne  kunrtfalj 
s^nrits  span  both  space  and  time.     Shsll  thajMl 
hold  commerce  1    No  matter  how  the  oommemii 
determined,  whether  through  the  medinm  d  m 
body  bidding  its  tongue  speak,  or  thraq^tll 
secret  breathing  of  the  soul,  by  ai^  mBM  m 
spirit  rise  to  spirit^  and  let  the  eanmnioihi 
free  and  unmolested.     Yesii 

'*Spe&k  to  Uim  thou,  for  He  heui.  and  8»Utirift4ltt 
can  meet. 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing;  and  nauv  ftnlHfc* 

feetr 

We  can  see  now  how  prayer  beoiMflAi 
reality  in  Christian  timea ;  how  efw  a  lithi 
centurion  knew  of  it  as  well  as  a  GbiMtimii^ 
how  there  has  been  in  all  tune  of  tie  CtvA 
most  vigorous  life  a  revolt  agsiiMt  oUd  |bF> 
how  men  have  demanded  that  they  amy  |Bf  ^ 
themselves;  how  prayer  beoomee  a  iHtifF^ 
gress ;  how  Christian  people  have  beeoHSBiK^ 
vout;  how  devotional  booka  arennoia  vUiff MJi 
and  how  prayer  has  carried 
of  orphan  boys,  and  sustained,  tinir 
faith  when  the  last  loaf  was  gon& 

And,  never  was  there  deeper  need  flnp^^ 
intercourse  with  the  Qod  and  theRiafltiiH** 
Few  and  scattered  were  of  old  the  evaii^ 
rose  to  break  the  quiet  continuity ^^  ^ 
and  quietness  were  possible  then,  and  ai^|^ 
back  we  fancy  those  ancient  scenes  SrU^  ** 
the  falling  sun  of  a  summer's  evening  aod^ 
murous  with  all  sounds  of  gentle  lif&  "*| 
then,  as  the  evening  sank,  had  man  to  dc^bot,B| 
Isaac,  to  meditate  in  the  fields ;  or  when  thedf 
^^'as  up,  to  lift  his  heart  to  the  skies  t  BatD«> 
'*in  this  loud  stunning  tide"  of  life,  where  !»*■ 
opi)ortunity?  The  cities,  with  their  ninj^ 
streets  and  dull  houses,  and  m3rriad8  svurt 
into  their  noisy  hives ;  the  nual  plains  SSkd 
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men  racking  the  soil  for  greater  increase;  the 
countless  engagements,  the  endless  interruptions, 
the  hurrying  hours  all  too  short  for  work,  make 
meditation  and  rest  difficult  to  all,  and  impossible 
to  many.  And  yet  for  the  soul's  freshness  and 
happiness  prayer  is  a  supreme  necessity.  The  day 
b^un  without  it  is  barren  and  unhappy.  Ill  luck 
nearly  always  tracks  a  prayerless  day.  Tempta- 
tion seizes  a  prayerless  souL  Unrest,  discontent, 
a  feeling  that  everything  is  wrong  haunts  the 
prayerless  efforts.  So  men  are  demanding  places 
where  they  may  retire  and  pray.  "Give  us 
churches,"  they  cry,  "  where  the  poor  man  or  the 
rich  may  kneel  in  silence ;  give  us  larger  houses 
where  some  room  may  be  had,  and  some  escape 
from  weeping  children  huddled  into  deathful 
closes;  give  us  free  air,  and  bits  of  green,  and 
pleasant  fields,  if  you  can,  where  we  may  realise 
that  God  is  living,  and  send  up  our  cry  to  His 
feet" 

Hence  Jesus  Christ  loved  the  secret  hill-top,  and 
spent  whole  nights  in  its  solitude.  Hence,  before 
His  bitterest  hour  he  sought  the  recesses  of  the 
olive  grove.  And  hence,  for  the  crowning  triumph 
of  His  work.  He  sought  again  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Hence,  also,  a  great  writer  and  thinker, 
the  night  he  was  of  age,  wrote  these  words : — "  I 
have  been  for  two  hours  wandering  along  the 
shore,  not  listlessly  dreaming,  but  thinking  deeply 
and  solemnly.  There,  before  the  sleeping  earth 
and  the  sleepless  sea  and  stars,  I  dedicated  my- 
self to  God — a  vow  which,  if  He  gives  me  the 
faith  I  pray  for,  never  shall  be  broken." 

And  as  events  come  upon  us  now  thick  and 
fast,  so  do  they  carry  with  them  more  of  sorrow, 
care,  and  trouble  than  was  once  tbeir  wont 
There  is  more  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  but  like- 
wise more  of  manifold  suffering,  which  takes  the 
acutest  fonns.  It  is  not  of  the  body,  for  we  are 
crushing  many  a  disease,  but  it  appears  in  stem 
agonies  of  soul  and  of  mind — children,  society, 
work,  prospects — many  battles,  because  there  are 
round  us  many  men.  In  the  dim  light  through 
which  we  move,  the  darkly-menacing  jKJssibilities 
that  are  beyond  control,  the  innumerable  ways 
that  open  at  every  step  leading  somewhither, 
though  we  cannot  trace  them,  there  is  no  refuge, 
nor  hope,  nor  confidence  for  man  but  in  the 
Wisdom  and  the  Light  of  God.  In  our  busy 
life  of  cares,  of  toil,  and  of  anxiety,  this  is  our 
only  chance.  Then  only  are  the  crooked  concenis 
of  the  day  made  straight  and  the  rough  difficul- 
ties made  plain.  Thus  we  pray  while  we  work, 
and  we  watch  and  work  while  we  pray.  Thus, 
we  read  and  learn  that  Grod's  lesson  of  the  lark 
which,  while  she  tends  and  watches  her  helpless 
brood,  soars  upward  and  ixmrs  her  full  heart 
where  the  world  cannot  interrupt  and  can  hardly 
see. 

And  yet  wo  know  of  many  prayers  that  were 
never  answered.     It  was  threatened  to  sinning 


and  obstinate  Israel  that  their  snpplicatioitt,  and 
those  even  of  a  devoted  prophet^  would  be  spunni* 
But  we  face  the  mystery  of  unanswered  pnijer 
more  directly  when  we  contemplate  Chnst'spnyer 
in  Gethsemana  If  ever  conditions  the  loost 
rigorous  were  fulfilled  they  must  have  been  ful- 
filled in  Him.  Earnestness,  faith,  and  holinea 
were  there.  "This  cup,  let  it  pass^"  and  it  passed 
not ;  and  heaven's  agony  went  on.  And  yet  ve 
may  see  even  here  how  the  prayer  stood,  and  bov 
it  was  answered  in  another  and  an  infinitely  better 
way. 

The  prayer  was  entirely  conditional  The  best 
part  of  it,  indeed,  referred  not  to  "the  cup"  it 
all,  but  to  God's  will;  and  that  which  refored 
to  the  cup  was  granted,  but  in  a  different  fon. 
The  Cross  was  a  bitter  draught,  but  the  real  cop 
of  woe  would  have  been  that  He  failed  in  mini 
redemption.  Had  that  not  been  accomplisbed 
there  would  have  been  not  a  Calvary  of  a  fet 
hours,  not  a  three  days'  grave,  but  rather  a  per- 
I)etual  Calvary  of  the  heart's  pain,  and  a  gnu 
of  all  the  highest  and  most  godlike  hopes  tkt 
gathered,  like  golden  clouds  about  the  settiqg 
sun,  around  the  fall  and  the  approaching  m^ 
of  man's  changeless  doom 

And  look  at  Paul's  prayer.    Like  Christ's,  it  m 
thrice  utteredt — like  Christ's,  it  was  thrice  refused. 
Had  it  been  granted,  Paul's  work  might  hiTe 
been  left  undone  or  done  in  man's  haste  and  after 
man's  proud  but  unenduring  methods.  For  worldly 
pride  is  bad,  but  spiritual  pride  is  a  thoosaod 
times  worse;  and  after  even  his  exaltation  Paulwis 
but  a  maa     As  over  Job,  so  over  him,  Satan  wa 
granted  power  for  a  time,  "a  messenger  of  Satan 
to  buffet  ma"  And  yet,  was  he  without  an  answer! 
What  did  he  want  1     He  wanted  Satan  to  gp  a«9 
and  Gkni  to  come  and  fill  the  void.     And  so  Gd- 
answered  him  that  He  was  still  present,  nearlii^. 
with  him,  in  him :  "  It  is  enough  for  yon  tW 
you  possess  my  favour ;  and  that  in  your  weifc- 
ness  you  shall  feel  My  strength,  which  then  ii 
felt  most."    Just  as  I  have  seen,  though  the  xwi 
was  full,  that  the  earthly  shore  I  stood  ob  ** 
robed  in  sable  darkness,  but  out  over  the  pnrei* 
the  beams  were  poured  forth  in  sOver  hv^Ss^ 
and  told  that  beyond  those  clouds  was  her  cm 
sweet  peaceful  home  of  light ;   so,  «tee  tli 
clouds  of  refusal   cover  the  petitions  "we  la" 
asked,   God  throws  over  other  portions  of  ^ 
life  the  light  of  His  wise  love,  ch«oees  a  ^^ 
blessing  than   we  had  desired,  and  bestow  * 
where  He  knows  to  be  best 

And  few  prayers  are  answered  at  the  tiae « 
wish.  Many  a  clergyman  has  spent  a  lifetime  a 
prayer  for  a  parish  in  which  he  could  glean  w 
ears  of  harvest,  and  when  he  died  God  f^ 
another  to  reap  in  joy  what  he  had  sown  *^ 


•  Isa.  L  15;  Jer.  vii.  16w  t  aCor. xILl 
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watched  with  tears.     He  says  to  us, 

IB  not  yet  come,"  and  as  we  look 
ow  His  time  is  right,  though  the 
^  of  all  is  to  wait 

\  also  God  afflicts  us  first,  that  when 
I  done  its  work   He  may  hear  and 

was   it  with  the  Jews.     Babylon 

18  the  recompense  for  sin,  and  after 

fears,  prayer  will  be  accepted.  *     It 

•ry,  too,  as  well  as  an  old  one;  the 

Saintly   men  and  women   have 

the  earnestness  of  a  broken  heart. 

reward  was  disappointment  It  has 
tly  so  when  death  menaced  those  we 
'e  have  marked  with  growing  terror 

of  weakness  in  some  darling  of  the 
irst  there  was  only  a  delicacy — a  want 
ealth,  nothing  more;  and  then  as 
leaves  grew  yellow,  weakness  came, 
cacy  changed  into  disease ;  and  then 
ce  wicked  spirits  that  we  could  not 

our  agony  we  fled  to  God  :  Prayer, 
le  hearer  of  it !  And  we  culled  the 
ng  flowers  of  the  promises,  and  we 
ir  failing  hearts — for  is  it  not  written, 
'  ye  shall  ask."     The  promises  were 

altar — presented,  pleaded — the  soul 

•  Jer.  xxix.  10—12. 


battling  down  its  doubt  and  unbelief,  and  clinging 
with  a  strength  which  only  love,  aroused  by  des- 
pair, could  supply,  to  the  Feet  that  ere  now  were 
washed  with  tears.  But  God  is  unmoved:  the 
decay  proceeds.  For  an  hour,  perhaps,  some 
sunny  morning,  there  i&  improvement,  and  hope 
comes  back  but  only  to  be  flung  and  trampled 
on  as  if  in  bitter  sport  The  next  day  all  is 
worse,  and  the  loving  eye  whose  depth  we  had  so 
often  read  turns  round  upon  us,  and  looks  its 
unspeakable  thoughts.  It  knows  the  secret — it 
has  seen  the  river's  verge.  And  in  the  look  we 
catch  the  choking  thought  that  the  worst  is  near, 
and  Heaven — so  gentle  and  so  loving — has 
refused  our  prayer. 

But  who  has  lain  in  that  woful  dungeon  of 
sorrow  and  not  come  forth  with  better  life  ?  The 
Hebrew  children  must  be  cast  into  the  furnace  to 
feel  that  the  Son  of  Gkxl  is  with  them.  The 
world-bound  Christian  must  be  thrown  in  the 
dust  imtil  some  chain  that  separated  him  from 
his  better  life  is  severed.  The  earth  is  full  of 
weeping.  Love  and  aflection,  though  of  paradise, 
bleed  while  they  linger  here.  Even  faith  is  often 
unwise,  and  hope  presses  to  a  tristful  goal — and 
the  pall  hangs  and  the  stars  falL 

**  For  when,  by  earth's  cross-lights  perplexed. 
We  ask  the  things  that  should  not  be, 
Ood,  reading  right  our  erring  text. 
Grants  what  we  would  ask  could  we  see.** 


"LAMA    SABACTHANI!" 
"  My  God,  my  God !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? " 


e*8  brief  idyll  I  hushed  the  angels'  song 
it  carolled  peace  upon  the  midnight  sky, 
y  by  day  creeps  stealthily  along 
er — Feast  of  the  Jews — draws  niffli, 
first,  as  loud  anon  and  strong, 
snds  forth  the  agonising  crv, 
"  Lama  Sabacthani ! " 

me  along  tlie  olive -glade 
footsteps  linger  lovingly, 
od  the  fervent  prayer  is  prayed 
ilence  of  Crethsemane ; 
allid  visaj^  falls  the  shade 
'hile  echoes  forth  from  Calvars', 
**  Lama  Sabacthani ! " 


So,  passionate  heart,  past  is  thy  joyous  birth  ; 

Gone  are  thy  reckless  days  of  infancy. 
When  cliildhood  cast  its  sunshine  over  earth, 

And  life  seemed  all  one  Sunday  bright  to  thee. 
Anon  there  fell  upon  thee  clouds  of  dearth. 

Veiling  thy  gladness  in  despondency — 

"  Lama  Sabacthani  I  "^ 

No  ;  not  forsaken  !     Breaking  heart.  He  died, 
That  thou,  poor  sufferer,  should'st  never  die  ; 
Above  the  dark  horizon  see  there  glide 

Bright  rays  up-slanting  through  the  eastern  sky ; 
The  cruel  nails,  thorn-crown,  and  piercM  side. 
Were  all  for  thee,  that  thou  may'st  never  cry 

"  Lama  Sabacthani  I  ** 

C.  M. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

SGRIPTUBE  STORIES.     New  Series.     No.  10.     David,  Saul,  avd  Johaihax. 


Chapter  to  he  read — 1  Sam,  xviii, 
NTRODUCTION.  In  last  lesson  read  of 
David  defeating  the  giant;  was  taken  to 
Saul's  tent ;  what  had  he  in  his  hand  ? 
(xviL  57).  Now  Sanl  wants  to  find  out 
all  about  him ;  his  father  and  his  home. 
Had  he  ever  seen  him  before  ?  What  had 
David  done  when  Saul  was  ill?  perhaps 

king  too  ill  to  see  him  ;  only  played  in  the  distance ; 

now  sees  him  close  by. 

I.  Jonathan's  Love.  (Read  xviiL  1 — 5.)  Who 
else  was  present  at  the  interview  with  Saul  ?  How 
did  Jonathan  feel  towards  David  ?  Remind  of  de- 
scription of  David  when  Samuel  anointed  him  ;  this 
pleasant,  handsome,  brave  youth  captivated  the 
prince ;  became  bosom  friends.  What  chance  had 
they  of  seeing  each  other  ?  Yes,  Saul  kept  David  at 
court ;  perhaps  to  keep  such  a  great  warrior  near 
himself ;  perhaps  because  of  Jonathan's  fancy  for 
him.  What  did  he  make  him  ?  This  young  man  set 
over  a  regiment  of  warriors  !  What  made  them  accept 
him  so  readily  ?  Had  seen  his  bravery,  and  also 
knew  king's  good- will  to  him.  How  did  Jonathan 
show  his  favour  to  him  ?  Such  a  gift  of  clothing  and 
armour  sign  of  great  favour ;  seems  strange  to  us, 
but  common  custom  in  East  How  did  David  be- 
have ?  Not  unduly  elated,  but  humbly  and  dis- 
creetly. So  kept  in  favour  vdth  alL  So  far  so  well, 
but  soon  a  change  comes. 

II.  Saul's  Hatred.  (Read  6 — 16.)  Now  the  war 
over,  camp  broken  up,  soldiers  march  home.  Who 
come  out  to  meet  them?  What  are  they  doing? 
Just  as  Miriam  and  the  women  sang  after  a  victory  ; 
what  was  that?  (Ex.  xv.  20.)  Just  also  as  Jephtha's 
daughter  greeted  him  ( Judg.  xL  34).  What  did  they 
sing  ?  A  sort  of  antiphonal  chorus — answering  one 
another — thus 

"  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousandB.** 
Answer—'*  Bat  David  hath  slain  his  ten  thousandB.** 

What  effect  did  this  have  upon  Saul  ?  What  made 
him  angry  ?  Was  there  cause  for  his  jealousy  ?  Had 
David  aspired  to  the  kingdom?  No.  Was  Saul's 
evil  nature  made  him  suggest  this  ;  which  indeed 
afterwards  came  true.  What  did  he  do  now  ?  Eyed 
him,  i.0.,  looked  evil  towards  him ;  and  because  he 
cherished  evil,  what  came  back  to  him?  Did  he 
resist  the  evil  spirit  ?  Just  the  contrary.  What  did 
he  attempt  to  do  to  David  ?    Did  he  succeed  ?    Why 


not  ?  (See  Ps.  xzziv.  7.)  How  did  Sanl  feel 
him?  The  king  afraid  of  a  shepherd  b 
"  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all"  Di 
resent  this  treatment  ?  Just  went  on  as  b^o 
his  duty,  trusting  to  God ;  thus  grew,  like 
and  like  Christ,  in  favour  with  God  and  maii 
iL  26  ;  Luke  iL  52). 

IIL  David's  Marriage.  (Read  17—30. 
had  Saul  promised  to  give  the  man  who  k 
giant?  Now  the  time  came  for  David  to 
wife.  Which  daughter  was  he  to  have  ?  "S 
he  to  do  for  the  king,  his  father-in-law? 
shown  such  courage,  he  should  fight  all  hi 
What  was  Saul's  real  design?  Did  not  lik 
him  directly,  so  planned  lor  him  to  lose  h 
battle.  Was  David  anzioiiB  to  marry  tl 
daughter,  still  showing  the  same  humiUti 
does  Saul  trick  him  ?  But  who  did  love  Da 
Saul  still  had  a  chance  to  entrap  bim.  W] 
mand  did  he  give  his  servant?  And  di 
answer?  So  €rod,  still  with  him,  giving 
and  he  married  the  one  he  loved,  and  w 
him.  Likely  to  be  a  happy  marriage.  On 
how  did  Saul  feel  towards  him  ?  DaWd  pi 
in  war  and  in  love  (ver.  28) ;  God's  blessii 
he  did  ;  Saul  unsuccessful  in  war,  failing  ii 
on  David,  an  evil  spirit  in  his  heart,  unhi 
blessed.  Which  is  to  be  envied  now,  the  ki 
shepherd-boy  ? 

IV.  LESSON&  See  the  result  of  envy :— ( 1  ] 
Saul  soon  lost  love,  because  envious.  Di 
done  him  no  harm,  but  good  ;  yet  hated  him 
very  unlike  us  ?  How  often  hate  those  bet 
ourselves,  because  envious  of  them — ^their  j 
or  courage,  &c,  instead  of  trying  to  be  lik 
(2)  Malice,  Saul  also  plots  death  of  David 
we  never  tried  to  harm  those  we  disUke,  o 
them  harm  ?  Remind  of  Jews  jealous  of  0 
cause  people  followed  Him  ;  then,  hatiogB 
ting  to  death.  Should  often  put  up  prsya; 
all  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  good  Lord  deliv 

Questions  to  betmswered, 

1.  Who  loved  and  who  hated  David  ? 

2.  Wliat  caused  Saul's  hatred  ? 

3.  What  result  did  it  have  ? 

4.  How  did  Saul  cheat  David  ? 

5.  Contrast  Saul's  and  David'Is  oonditiinL 

6.  What  are  the  results  <tf  envy? 
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rE  death,  bat  a  few  months  ago,  of  the 
Princess  Alke,  Grand  Duchess  of  Heaae 
Daimstadt,  the  second  daughter  of  our 
l9  noble  and  beloved  Queen,  afforded  a  fit- 
^  tmg  opportunity  for  the  exhibitioD  of  her 
irtDEs  and  excellences.  The  ChriBtian  ttaining 
cived,  the  bright  example  of  piety  furnished 
priuMly  father  and  royal  mother,  and  the 
of  sanctitied  affliction  which  she  learned  in 
t  swum  of  sorrow,  especially  in  the  loss  of 
Id  whaae  death  made  the  fiiat  gap  in  the  family 
.t  the  palace  at  Darmstadt,  all  served,  through 
>ce  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  her  to 
and  humble  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
noirs,  but  to  give  to  her  Christian  character 
irity  and  fulness  which  were  so  pleasingly 
«1  in  the  last  days  of  her  life.  May  the  lesson 
Bn^  faith,  her  tnie  and  exemplary  life,  her 


calm  and  peaceful  death,  be  remembered  hj  all  who 
admire  her  character  and  mourn  ber  departure. 

The  death  of  this  noble  princess  has  brought  to 
our  mind  one  whose  name  is,  or,  at  least  ou^t  to  be, 
enrolled  among  the  philanthropists  and  benefactors 
of  mankind — Louisa  Henrietta  Electress  of  Branden- 
burg. With  this  illnatrions  lady  the  grand  dncal 
family  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  the  imperial  house  of 
Hohenzollem  stand  connected. 

Looisa  Henrietta  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederic  Henry  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  bom  at 
the  Hague,  Nov.  17th,  1627.  She  was  aunt  to  William 
IIL  of  England.  When  in  her  nineteenth  year  she 
was  married  to  Frederic  William  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. She  was  a  staunch  npholder  of  the  Froteatant 
cause,  and  this  not  aa  a  matter  of  policy  but  of 
I  principle.  Faith  in  Jesus  as  her  Redeemer  was  to 
I  her  a  power  against  the  fear  of  death,  the  alaims  of 
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conscience,  and  all  the  attacks  of  outward  eviL  It 
filled  her  with  bright  anticipations  of  future  blessings 
and  glory,  and  shed  a  light  upon  her  own  spirit  amid 
the  clouds  and  sorrows  which  she  experienced,  and  a 
lustre  on  her  whole  life. 

She  drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  in  the  death 
of  her  first-bom  son,  but  it  was  not  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  which  worketh  death  ;  and  though  for  several 
years  she  had  no  fa^nily,  and  there  was  no  heir  to  the 
house  of  HohenzoUem,  her  spirit  was  calmed  by  an 
abiding  trust  in  Him  who  is  the  "resurrection  and 
the  life.**  This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  one  of 
her  hymns,  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth,  and  now 
sung  in  thousands  of  sanctuaries,  not  only  in 
Germany  but  in  England  and  in  her  colonies. 

**  Jesus  my  Redeemer  hves : 

Christ  my  txust  is  dead  no  more ; 
In  the  Btrengrth  this  promise  gives 

Shall  not  all  my  fears  be  o'er. 
Though  the  night  of  death  be  fraught 
Still  with  many  an  anxious  thought  ? 

**  Jesus  my  Redeemer  lives. 
And  His  life  I  yet  shall  see ; 
Bright  the  hope  this  promise  gives. 

Where  He  is  I  too  shall  be. 
Shall  I  fear,  then?   Can  the  Head 
Rise,  and  leave  the  members  dead  ? " 

These  are  the  first  two  of  nine  verses,  aU  of  which 
are  full  of  strong  faith  and  holy  fervour.  Thinking 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  die  sings  on  : — r 


(« 


I  shall  see  Him  with  these  eyes. 
Him  whom  I  shall  surely  know ; 

Not  another  shall  I  rise. 
With  His  love  this  heart  shall  glow ; 

Only  these  shall  disappear— 

Weakness,  sorrow,  guilt  and  fear.** 


She  seems  to  have  clearly  refdised  the  fact  that 
the  Saviour,  having  purchased  His  people  body  and 
soul  with  His  blood,  will  keep  charge  of  the  body 
even  when  it  has  returned  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and 
will  redeem  it  from  the  power  of  the  grave. 


«• 


Body,  be  thou  of  good  cheer, 
In  thy  Saviour's  care  rejoice ; 

Give  not  place  to  gloom  and  fear ; 
Dead,  thou  yet  shalt  know  His  voice ; 

When  the  trumpet  sounds,  arise. 

Thou  Shalt  meet  Him  in  the  skies." 


That  these  grand  and  glorious  hopes  were  in  her  ' 
case  no  vague  or  uncertain  or  baseless  expectation, 
but  connected  with  walking  before  God  in  newness 
of  life  and  setting  the  affections  on  things  above,  may 
be  seen  clearly  enough  from  the  closing  lines  of  the 
hymn,  so  well  known  in  Germany,  which  came 
gushing  from  the  heart  of  the  grief -stricken  young 
mother  in  the  chamber  of  the  old  palace  at  Branden- 
burg. The  lines  are  plain  and  homely  enough,  and 
bring  the  great  matter  home  to  every  one. 

"  Only  see  ye  that  your  heart 

Rise  betimes  from  earthly  lust : 
Would  ye  there  with  Him  have  part. 

Here  obey  your  Lord  and  trust ; 
Fix  your  hearts  beyond  the  skies 
Whither  ye  yourselves  would  rise." 


After  years  of  trial  in  the  abeenoe  of  chiUiai,  Gid 
gave  her  another  son.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  d 
Oranienburg,  in  1654,  during  a  temporaiyviaitQftti 
Electress.  To  express  her  gratitnde  to  God  for  Hi 
mercy  she  founded  an  orphan  house  m  the  towi^ 
and  though  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Berin,  i 
still  retained  the  name  of  Oranienboig. 

Her  third  son  became,   after  the  death  of  )k 
mother,  Frederic  I.   King  of  Prussia.     The  £3» 
tress  and  her  husband  were  very  closely  boaaiij 
the  ties  of  affection.     In  his  travels,  andeiakj 
time  of  war,  they  were  not  separated,  ahe 
with  him  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
life. 

At  this  time  the  natural  sterility  of  lazgt 
of  Brandenburg  had  not  been  made  toyieUliiij 
hand  of  «kilful  cultivation.  Frequent  and 
wars  left  little  time  or  means  or  dispositioii  iarlii>j 
provements  in  agriculture.  The  ElectressaoiiJIkM 
remedy  this  state  of  things.  She  introdneei  m 
potato  into  Brandenburg,  and  she  obtained  bam\ 
from  Holland,  her  native  country,  to  estabM 
farms.  The  education  of  her  people  also 
her  thoughts  and  cares,  and  she  founded  schooli^ 
in  the  Electorate.  The  worship  of  the  sanctnaiy  1 
wise  employed  her  attention,  and  when  only 
seven  years  of  age  she  published  a  compilitHi^ 
hymns,  including  four  from  her  own  pen.  TheWi 
of  God  was  her  delight,  and  its  sacred  pagn 
solace  amid  all  fears  and  disquietudes,  and  whiti 
food  and  life  to  her  she  sought  to  give  to  her ; 
Hence,  in  time  of  war,  every  soldier  was 
with  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 

In  her  days  there  was  much  contentioii 
two  branches  of  Protestants  known  as  the 
and  the  Lutheran.     The  Reformed  followed  iB< 
and  discipline  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  and 
thd  most  Protestant  of  the  two  bodies,  whOi 
Lutheran  held  the  form,  and  no  doubt  many  d 
the  spirit,  of  the  teachings  of  Luther. 

They    sometimes  united  against   their 
enemy,  Romanism,  but  often  they  wore  as  a 
divided  against  itself.      The  Electress,  feelias 
in  faith    and    hope    both    were  sab6tantiaO{f 
laboured  earnestly  to  make  peace  between  toj 
She   only   partially  succeeded.      Very  few 
stood  at  tliat  time  the  great  principles  of 
liberty,  and  they  had  hardly  began  to  koi 
fact,  which  is  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  tint' 
oneness  for  which  the  Saviour  prays,  ^ 
which  shall  convince  a  gainsaying  world,  ii  ^^ 
much  oneness  of  opinion  as  oneneas  id  tn^ 
hope,  and  love ;  not  so  much  ODeneaa  of  tte 
as  of  the  heart 

These  things  show,  however,  what  high  fff^^ 
Electress  took,  what  wider  visionB  ahe  had  te'Vi 
and  how  in  her  allegiance  to  her  ScffeaigtUd^l 
Master  Jesus  Christ  ahe  could  cheriah  aai  'SVf  | 
herself,  and  wish  to  inculcate  npon  diicn^  ^ ' 
and  mind  of  Christ,  the  "spirit  of  Wmt^  .  . 
and  of  a  sound  mind,**  in  the  'pommAm  d  ^^^^ 
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ise  the  essential  oneness  of  all  the  children  of 
.  In  this  spirit  she  lived,  and  in  its  kindred 
e  she  died,  June  14th,  1667,  aged  forty  years, 
ising,  no  doubt,  the  rapturous  exultation  of  her 
I  lines: — 


'Laugh  to  Booni,  then,  death  and  hell ; 

Laugh  to  scorn  the  gloomy  grave ; 
Caught  into  the  air  to  dwell 

With  the  Lord,  who  came  to  save. 
We  shall  triumph  o'er  our  foes, 
Mortal  weakness,  fear,  and  woes. 


THE      SILVER      WATCH. 


PART  in. 
ICKHAM  drew  aside  the  blind  hastily, 
and  looked  out ;  but  as  he  did  so  a 
sight  met  his  gaze  which  brought  first 
a  broad  smile  of  surprise  and  merri- 
ment, and  then  quick  tears  of  regret 
and  sympathy  to  his  eyes.  Poor 
Bruce's  garden  I  The  gate  was  lying 
open,  the  flowers  and  box  borders 
« trampled  down,  the  smooth  sward  was  ploughed 
with  the  tread  of  many  cloven  feet,  and  in 
centre  of  the  grass-plot  the  culprit  lay.  No 
ft  ghost  in  shadowy  diess,  no  cruel  murderer 
h  Uackened  face,  but  a  large  white  comfortable 
T,  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  content,  and  calmly 
•hing  off,  with  its  long  tufted  tail  the  flies  which 
re  hovering  in  the  sunshine  about  its  back, 
rhere  was  a  long  trailing  piece  of  the  large  white 
dweed  still  tangled  in  its  crumpled  horns,  there 
I  a  serene  expression  of  satisfaction  in  its  broad, 
mnt  face.  Was  it  strange  that  Wickham  scarce 
Bw  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  as  he  stood  there  in  the 
ltd  gkure  of  day,  and  looked  out  upon  the  scene 
dch  he  had  peopled  last  night  with  so  many  strange 
Kies  and  alarms? 

But  after  the  first  moment  a  sense  of  shame  crept 
er  him.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  !  what  a  little 
vud  after  all  I  Why  had  he  not  had  courage 
ovgfa  to  draw  back  the  blind  last  night  when 
I  first  heard  the  noise,  then  he  would  have  seen 
^  it  was,  and  could  have  roused  Bruce  at  once  ? 
B  would  have  saved  himself  all  the  misery  of 
Qbt  and  fear,  and  he  would  have  saved  poor 
^*8  garden  too. 

^%,  now,  what  would  Bruce  say  ?  What  was  to  be 
'o?  Wickham  stood  for  some  time  at  the  open 
Mlow  irresolute  in  blank  astonishment  and  dismay, 
(  then,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  white  cow,  to 
that  she  roused  herself  to  no  further  mischief,  he 
into  his  clothes  as  quickly  as  he  could,  determined 
^nnt  her  out  of  the  garden  the  moment  he  was 
^ed,  and  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  tlie  harm 
^y  done  before  Bruce  should  appear. 
^nt  other  eyes  had  discovered  the  inroad  of  the 
broker  too^  and  in  a  lew  minutes  the  hall-door  was 
^  open,  and  Wickham  heard  heavy  blows  from  the 
Mile  of  the  honaemaid's  broom  fall  with  many 
^■ng  words  upon  the  back  of  the  white  cow,  who 
^y  rose  from  the  comfort  and  repose  of  the 
'Iteiedy  smiiiy  garden,  and  with  one  indignant 
^  of  hor  heady  and  angiy  swish  of  her  tail,  dis- 


appeared through  the  open  gate  out  upon  the  road, 
still  bearing  round  her  crumpled  horns  a  choice 
garland  from  Bruce's  much-cherished  convolvulus. 

Poor  Bruce  !  his  temper  was  not  good,  as  we 
know,  and  tlie  provocation  was  certainly  great ;  but, 
even  so,  Wickham  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
storm  of  passion  which  broke  from  Bruce*s  unguarded 
lips  when  he  came  down  an  hour  later,  and  found  his 
cousin  nailing  up  the  torn  tendrils  as  well  as  he 
could. 

The  nails  and  hammer  fell  out  of  Wickham*s  hands 
to  the  ground,  as  if  shaken  from  them,  by  the  blast 
of  angry  words  which  Bruce,  regardless  of  all  ex- 
planation, hurled  at  him.  Wickham  was,  if  possible, 
more  terrified  now  in  the  broad  light  of  day  by  the 
terrible  whiteness  and  then  the  crimson  flush  that 
overspread  his  cousin's  face,  than  he  had  been  in  the 
worst  moment  of  last  night's  alarm. 

"  I  did  not  do  it  I  it  was  not  I  I "  he  tried  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  Bruce  was  deafened  by  vexation,  and 
almost  blind  with  rage,  and  Wickham  shook  before 
him  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  indeed. 

It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Har\'ey  came  out  into  the 
garden  herself,  and  her  quiet  presence  fell  like  a 
kind  of  hush  upon  the  troubled  scene,  that  Bruce 
recovered  command  of  himself  at  all,  or  that  Wick- 
ham was  able  to  speak  again  to  explain,  in  a  few 
broken  half-sobbing  sentences,  all  he  knew  of  last 
night's  disaster,  and  his  own  share  in  it 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said,  "  it  was  my  fault,  indeed ; 
if  I  had  only  looked  out  of  the  window  at  once,  and 
not  have  been  such  a  coward,  I  should  have  seen 
what — it — ^was,  and  could  have  called  Bruce,  and 
then — I  am  sure  he  would  have  got  up." 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  should,"  Bruce  put  in,  hastily  ; 
"  how  was  I  to  know  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
wakened  up  out  of  sleep  like  that,  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  the  garden.  I  thought  it  was 
only  some  babyish  nonsense  that  you  'd  got  into 
your  head,  and  I  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  to  get  out  of 
my  bed  for  that." 

Poor  Wickham,  he  had  leaned  up  now  against 
the  wall,  and  was  cr}'ing  quietly  to  himself,  tired 
out  with  work,  and  wakefulness,  and  real  sorrow  for 
his  cousin's  disappointment ;  he  felt  as  if  it  had  been, 
indeed,  as  he  said,  all  his  fault,  but  Mrs.  Harvey's 
quiet  words  of  grave  reproach  were  for  Bruce,  and 
not  for  him. 

"  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  add  to  your  trouble, 
Bruce,"  she  said,  "  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
you  had  got  up  last  night  for  Wickham>'s  sake,  when 
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he  was  frij^litened  and  came  to  yoa  for  kelp,  you 
would  not  only  Iiavc  done  the  right  and  unselfish 
thing,  hut  you  would  have  saved  your  garden  too.** 

Bruce  drove  his  heel  fiercely  down  into  the  ground, 
and  muttered  some  confuted  excuse.  He  knew  his 
mother  was  rights  he  had  no  true  words  with  which 
to  excuse  liiinself ;  he  dared  not  raise  his  clouded  face 
to  hers,  and  he  turned  away ;  hut  Mrs.  Harvey  fol- 
lowed him,  and  Wickliam,  with  his  head  still  pressed 
up  against  the  white  gritty  wall,  heard  her  say, 
"  I  know  it  is  very  hard,  my  hoy,  and  I  am  really 

sorry  for  you,  but *'  and  then  Wickhani  could  hear 

no  more,  for  Mrs.  Bruce  had  drawn  her  son  away  >»ith 
his  arm  within  her  own,  towards  the  end  of  the  ganlcn 
where  the  laurels  and  laburnums  grew,  and  Wickham 
could  only  guess,  from  a  cherished  store  of  sacred 
memories  in  his  own  heart,  what  words  of  courage 
and  holy  calm  she  was  speaking  in  his  car. 

They  must  have  been  words  of  great  power  indeed, 
for  when  Bruce  came  round  the  garden  a  second  time 
to  where  Wickham  was  leaning  still  against  the  wall, 
the  big  boy  slipped  his  arm  out  of  his  mother*s  arm, 
and,  going  up  to  his  little  cousin  with  quite  another 
look  in  Ids  face,  he  said  with  an  effort,  the  cost  of 
which  was  knowTi  only  to  God — "  Cheer  up,  old  boy, 
don*t  fret  any  more ;  it  was  all  my  own  fault.  If 
I  hadn't  been  such  a  selfish  chap  last  night  it 
would  have  been  all  right  But  father  *s  not  coming 
home  for  another  week  or  ten  days,  after  all,  so  we  *11 
have  lots  of  time  to  get  the  garden  all  square  before 
then." 

"  Uncle  Jack  not  coming  home  for  ten  days  I  Oh, 
I  am  so  glad  !  **  Wickham  exclaimed,  with  sucli 
simple,  undiEiguised  joy,  that  even  Mrs.  Harvey,  to 
whom  the  morning  had  brought  its  own  disappoint- 
ment, to  be  borne  bravely  for  Christ's  sake,  could  not 
help  a  smile  ;  and  Bruce,  who  was  quite  relieved  at 
the  sudden  change  of  expression  in  poor  Wickham*s 
languid,  tear-stained  face,  threw  Ids  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  drew  him  lovingly  in  through  the  open 
door  to  the  breakfast-room. 

Bruce  was  really  sorry — really  ashamed  of  himself. 
His  self-reproach  liad  never  spoken  so  loudly  before  ; 
and  as  they  all  knelt  together,  a  little  later  on,  in 
prayer,  he  folded  his  hands  tightly  over  his  face, 
that  Ids  eyes  might  not  stray  towards  the  dismantled 
garden,  and  asked  from  liis  heart  forgiveness  for  all 
that  was  past,  and  strength  to  live  a  braver,  better 
life. 

The  bo^'s  worked  that  day  in  the  garden  more 
heartily  and  earnestly  than  they  had  done  before. 
Bruce  gave  Wickliam  all  the  light  and  pleasant  part  of 
the  work  to  do,  and  looked  after  him  and  his  happi- 
ness in  a  hundred  little  ways  that  made  Wickham's 
blue  eyes  open  wider  and  wider  in  happy  wonder- 
ment, it  was  all  so  different  from  what  it  had  been 
before. 

Bruce  himself  was  almost  startled  at  the  new, 
unexpected  pleasure  which,  in  spite  of  his  trouble, 
this  effort  to  make  his  cousin  happy  had  brought 
with  it  to  his  own  heart,  and  he  wondered  now, 


looking  back,  how  it  was  possible  that  he  ocNiki  htxt 
been  so  selfish  and  heartless  only  last  night 

That  evening  he  urged  Wickham  to  come  up  ud 
sluire  his  room,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  tboa^  of 
his  being  frightened  again,  bat  Wickham  would  not 
hear  of  tlds  plan  ;  the  little  timid  boy  had  lemed 
his  o'wn  lesson  too,  and  had  made  his  own  iMolre  cf 
faith  and  bravery.  His  prayer  that  nifi^  u  ke 
knelt  alone  in  his  room,  was  a  veiy  earnest  out,  ud  . 
as  he  said  his  motlicr*s  hymn  to  himaeU^  he  oadcr- 
stood  and  loved  it  better  than  he  had  ever  donr 
before. 

That  night  both  boys  slept  well,  and  the 
was  a  very  happy  one.  Bruce  s  garden  had  Mr 
looked  so  bright  and  smiling  as  when  its  wUflifii 
was  thrown  open,  about  a  fortnight  ahmmmt^U 
welcome  Captain  Harvey  home,  and  Brace  hriw 
felt  so  ha])py  as  he  did  when  the  silver  vatd  mi 
chain — which  had  not  been  forgotten — mnititad, 
by  his  own  special  request,  into  the  front  af  WAf 
ham's  little  blue  waistcoat  Instead  of  his  owl 

Wickliam  tried  to  resist,  but  Brace  wis  Mfekh 
denied;  and  neither  Captain  nor  Mrib  HaneyenH 
refuse  to  their  boy  the  greater  joy  of  thb  Int  ]■! 
act  of  self-denial  and  willing  sacrifice^  nmnWf 
the  words  of  our  Lord  :  "  It  is  more  Uflmd  li  pn 
than  to  receive.**  ISABEL  FUnmL 
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161.  Wliat  proportion  of  the  prodnee  of  ttiWi' 
Egj'pt  was  set  apart  by  Joseph  as 
the  years  of  famine  ? 

162.  What  was  the  Sabbatical  yosr! 

163.  What  event  at  Ephesns  seems  to 
great  excitement  during  the  preaching  cl  8L 

164.  What  was  the  god  speciaUy 
the    inhabitants    of    Ekron    in    the 
Philistines  ? 

165.  What  springs  of  waters  wwe 
prophet  Elisha  ? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OH  PAflB 

149.  By  Daniel  the  prophet  (Dan.  It.  Ifk 

150.  Twenty -six,  of  which  the 
Elcazar,  Phinehas,  Ahiezer,  Bnkld,  Uad,  th,  iUkA 
I.,  Aliiah,  Abhnelech,  Abiathar,  Zadok  L,  AliiM 
Azariah  I.,  Jolianan  or  Jehoiada,  Aaiiih  H 
Amariah,  Aliitub  XL,  Zadok  II.,  Uriah.  Shta 
Azariah  III.,  Hilkiah,  Eliakim,  Neriah,  and  SsiA 
put  to  death  just  before  the  Captivity. 

151.  Tropldmus  (Acts  xzL  29,  and  xx.  4). 

152.  C^Tus,  in  whose  reign  the  first  portiaB  of  tk 
Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem  nnder  the  leadcnh?  > 
Zcrubbabel  the  grandson  of  king  Jehoiachim  (Evl 
8,  and  ii.  1,  2). 

153.  Darius  Hx'^taspes  and  Artaxerxes  (£»".! 
—12,  and  vii.  1—9). 

154.  Tliirty  thousand  Israelites  and  one  torfi* 
and  fifty-three  thousand  six  hundred  stniV^  '' 
Kings  v!  13,  17,  and  2  Chnrn.  iL  17,  18). 
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BT  THB  AUTHOK  OP  "LOST  IK  THB  WIKKINO,'  "FOB  OOKSCmtCB  SAKI." 

CHAPTER    XIII.  j  that  made  ber  Tounger  aiater  Nina  tbe  life  of  (1m 

OF  WHAT  rsxt  honae,  though  it  mtut  be  coofewed  tbat  tbeae  meiry 

iit  ottgn  that  Wiuiie  gave  way  to  the    mooda  were  often  followed  by  Ata  of  ill-temper  ;  but 

Mflfc   aba  WM  not  gifted  with  the  vivadty  I  she  had  inherited  the  erett  tender  of  ber  motliei; 
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and  was  so  soberly  cheerful,  tliat  to  find  Winnie 
fretting  was  a  remarkable  event,  and  Duke  would 
not  rest  till  he  knew  the  cause. 

"  But  suppose  I  cannot  tell  it  even  to  myself?" 
she  asked,  as  she  wii>ed  the  tell-tale  drops  away.  "I 
believe  I  was  thinking  of  my  o'^ni  deficiencies,  and 
that  thought,  with  others,  made  me  feel  unhappy  and 
dissatisfied." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  reproach  yourself,"  said 
Duke,  giving  her  one  of  the  adndring  glances  that 
evoked  Winnie's  blushes.  "  I  wish  I  could  be  half 
as  good  as  you  are,  dear  little  coz.  It  s  true  that 
girls,  darefully  reared  in  their  own  homes,  have  none 
of  the  temptations  to  contend  with  that  assail  us  young 
men.     You  could  not  be  extravagant  if  you  would." 

"  But  you  are  not  extnivagant,  Duke  ?  "  she  ques- 
tioned, with  an  anxious  look. 

"  Oh  no,  dear,"  he  answered,  liastily.  "  I  was  only 
speaking  generally.  What  are  these  troubles  and 
trials  that  have  brouglit  so  many  tears  into  your 
eyes  ?  Has  Ilattie  been  burning  her  fingers,  and 
bringing  cook's  wrath  upon  your  head  with  some  of 
her  messes  ?  But  you  look  as  if  you  could  not  bear 
to  be  teased.     Is  it  any  thing  so  very  serious  ?  " 

"  It  is  as  I  told  you  just  now,  everything  seems 
against  me,"  Winnie  repeated.  "  I  meant  to  take  up 
ajs  far  as  possible  the  work  of  my  dearest  mother,  and 
yet  I  have  done  nothing.  I  had  no  influence  over  tlie 
boys ;  I  could  not  prevent  their  doing  much  that  I 
felt  to  be  wrong.  I  liave  none  over  Nina  ;  she  rebels 
agakist  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  control  her.  Papa 
often  looks  vexed,  and  speaks  sharply,  because  I  fail 
to  undentand  his  wishes  as  mamma  used  to  do  ;  and 
Aunt  Janet  and  I  are  at  issue  on  so  many  points,  that 
I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it,  and  am  beginning  to  feel 
confused,  and  nnable  to  decide  which  is  right,  she 
or  I.  In  spite  of  your  unkind  criticisms,  Hattie  is 
the  most  enviable  person  in  this  house.  She  doubts 
no  one,  she  rarely  loses  her  temper,  and  the  petty 
vexations  and  annoyances  which  make  me  so  miser- 
able leave  her  untouched." 

*'  Because  she  is  too  obtuse  to  be  pained  by  any- 
thing that  does  not  affect  her  personally,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  **  She  dwells  like  a  very  substantial 
fairy  in  an  atmosphere  of  her  own.  But  I've  done. 
I'm  always  foigetting  that  it's  one  of  your  tenets 
to  regard  this  dear  girl  as  the  best  of  creatures. 
Little  coz,  you  're  bored ;  you  Ve  a  touch  of 
the  blues,  and  no  wonder ;  my  uncle's  long  Illness 
has  been  a  great  strain  upon  all  of  us.  I  wish 
I  were  not  pinned  do^-n  to  my  work  so  closely ; 
a  change  would  be  good  for  both  you  and  I.  A  long 
ramble  over  tlie  breezy  hills,  hand  in  hand  as  we  used 
to  go  when  mere  children,  would  be  awfully  jolly, 
wouldn't  it  ?  Do  yon  remember  how  we  scrambled 
about  the  copses  the  first  summer  I  came  here  ?  " 

"  And  how  wo  quarrelletl  because  you  would  rob 
the  birds  of  their  nests  ! "  cried  Winnie,  whose 
smiles  were  fast  returning  ;  "  and  how  you  teased 
me  because  I  carried  home  a  sick  frog  to  nurse  it  in 
cotton-wool  and  feed  it  on  sugar  !  " 


"Ah,  your  memory  is  too  retentive,"  langbed 
Duke  ;  "  wliich,  by  the  way,  is  more  than  I  can  ar 
fur  my  own,  as  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  give  vn 
my  uncle  8  message." 

"  Papa  wants  mo  to  read  to  him  ; "  ami  she  vodU 
have  hurried  to  Mr.  Graddon,  bat  Duke  pre\-eiiiediL 

"  No,  Winnie,  no ;  my  unde  said  he  shoaki  ii- 
dulge  in  a  nap  when  I  left  him,  for  his  head  icJNd 
witii  poring  over  these  plans !  **  and  Duke  mi 
them  witli  distaste.  *'As  soon  as  yoor  iatbabi 
retired  from  business  and  I  have  made  my  foitn; 
I  'U  build  a  bonfire  in  the  yard,  and  feed  it  inth  d 
the  sections  and  elevations,  the  estimates  and  ipedt 
cations,  tliat  are  addling  my  poor  brains.  Tbe  cin 
work  here  is,  without  question,  the  driest  and  Ht 
uninteresting  that  ever  a  poor  fellow  spent  hk  dqi 
and  his  hours  in  mastering  !  Yon  see,  I  hn  if 
vexations  and  annoyances  as  well  as  you,  l¥inik' 

She  came  back  a  step  or  two,  and  reguded  Ik 
with  solicitude.      It  had  never  before  entered  to 
mind  to  inquire  how  far  her  cousin  fell  in  witkbi 
fathers  arrangements,  in  whieh,  trath  to  tell, he U I 
scarcely  been  consulted.    Mr.  Graddon,  aware  tMj 
he  was  acting  very  generonaly  by  his  young 
had  forgotten  to  inquire    whether   Duke  ^lgnli\ 
tlie  i>robation  he  was  to  nndeigo  before  being  adddil j 
to  the  firm  as  junior  partner. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  your  work,'  « 
Winnie.  "  I  remember  now  that  manuna  kai] 
vou  would  find  it  irksome." 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  did  not  credit  me  with 
perseverance  to  learn  it,"  he  answered,  tniatH 
little ;  "  but  I  *m  not  grumbling,  for  if  a  fellov 
drudge,  one  way  does  as  well  as  another.   I 
like  a  hard  spell  at  digging ;  but  if  it  ms  iv< 
monds  I  could  do  it  as  well  as  another  nun.' 

"  And  this  work  of  youn  is  for  p^ia  «  «l ' 
yourself,"  he  was  softly  reminded.    "  Think  vliti 
relief  he  must  have  felt  all  the  while  he  k« 
ill,   in  knowing  that  you  were  looldng  ate 
interests." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Dolce,  knoddngftt* 
his  papers ;   "  but  I  waant  intending  to 
myself,  except  to  give  you  a  gentle  iimiidif' 
others  have  difficulties  to  contend  witfaai*'' 
Miss  Winifred  Graddon.     I  hope  yon  11  pt 
the  lecture,  which  must  be  brou^t  to  a  dfl^  ' 
added,  snatching  up  his  hat^  "or  old  Johnivi' 
coming  to  look  after  me." 

"  And  I  am  standing  here  instead  of  attenAC' 
my  father's  •  wishes  I     What  menage  did  ke 
me  ? " 

"  Merclv  this  :  he  bade  Johns  send  some  ■>' 
take  your  directions  about  the  shelves  for  that  ( 
I  saw  the  man  come  in  half  an  hour  affK  >" 
him  to  wait  for  you  in  the  dmwing-rooni,  kit 
ncariy  forgetting  him  altogether.    I  ^"•fy^j 
been  standing  at  the  door,  twisting  his  cap 
his    hands,  and  staring  into  Tacancy,  evff  ^ 
Make  haste,  or  he  11  grow  to  the  mat"  l. 

Winnie  ran  lightiy  np-etaia,  iatondiav  «•  ^ 
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tlogy,  but  it  waa  not  required.  The 
L  moved  forward  to  the  centre  table, 
was  bending,  absorbed  in  a  volume  of 
sJ*  Duke,  who  had  been  reading  it 
had  tooaed  it  down  so  carelessly  that  it 
in,  displaying  one  of  the  most  graphic 
irable  illustrations.  One  glimpse  of  this 
d  another,  and  from  the  engraving  to 
It  natural  transition,  the  book  proving 

to  the  reader  that  he  had  not  stiired 
of  Winnie^s  dress  made  him  start  up 
*  where  he  was. 

it  was  Percy  Gray,  Winnie  tried  to  set 
y  inquiring  after  his  unde,  whom  her 
visited  during  their  holiday  rambles, 

80  amused  with  his  quaint  speeches 
d  talk  of  no  one  but  "  old  Danl** 

answered  her  questions  almost  at 
could  not  fix  his  attention  on  what  she 
)  him,  for  his  mind  was  still  absorbed 
anish  romance,  and  he  astonished  her 
n  upon  a  suggestion  as  to  the  depth  of 
wanted  made  with  the  question,  "  Is  it 
here  such  a  person  as  this  Don  T" 
ihe  could  not  repress  made  him  redden, 
dmself  in  manly  fashion;  for  though 
ras  unpolished  he  could  not  be  called 

ir  pardon.  Miss  Graddon  ;  I  *m  afraid 
liberty  in  reading  one  of  your  books 
)d,  and  I'm  sorry  I  forgot  myself  so 
)  thinking  of  it  when  I  ought  to  be 
roar  orders.** 

rery  fond  of  reading  ?  **  Winnie  asked, 
ings  of  the  cabinet  had  been  discussed, 
I  jotting  down  his  measurements. 
w  opi>ortnnities,''  he  said,  hesitatingly. 

you  make  any?**  Winnie  persisted. 
d  and  read  of  persons — of  young  men 
g  wonders  in  the  way  of  study  by  avail- 
B  ot  every  spare  moment.** 
BO  have  I,  but  they  were  not  situated 
1,  and,  after  all,  a  man  who  must  earn 
the  labour  of  his  hands  had  better 
mself  with  any  learning  but  that  of  his 

IB   not   papa*s   opinion  1  **  she  cried, 
it  least  I  think  not     He  has  studied 

besides  those  pertaining  to  his  own 
I  am  sure  he  has  never  had  reason  to 
by  then  should  you  ?  ** 
led  respectfuUy,  but  he  took  no  en- 
ram  what  she  said. 

Ion  is  a  prosperous  builder ;  he  has  had 
'■  of  a  good  education,  and  has  been  able 
th  men  of  his  own  standing.  I  am  only 
I  nephew  ;  a  few  weeks  at  an  evening 
ma  to  write  my  own  name  and  make 
board,  bot  very  little  more ;  however, 

that  with  that  much  learning  I  ought 
nd  I  nppoae  I  omght   Leastways  I  Ve 


left  off  longing  for  anything  better.  It 's  no  use ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  thoap  aie  happiest  in  this 
world  who  want  nothing  beyond  plenty  ot  food  and 
firing,  and  can  snore  away  the  hours  when  their  work 
comes  to  an  end.** 

"  But  when  docs  our  work  come  to  an  end  ?  "  asked 
Winnie,  speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  him.  "Only 
with  our  life  does  it?  and  cam  we  lay  that  down 
peacefully  if  we  have  not  made  the  best  use  in  our 
power  of  the  talents  God  has  given  us  ?  This  was 
what  mamma  tried  to  do.  This  is  what  made  her 
life  such  a  blessing  to  all  of  us,**  she  added,  her  voice 
sinking  almost  to  a  whisper. 

Percy,  who  was  on  one  knee  by  the  cabinet,  let  his 
head  sink  on  Ids  hand,  and  there  was  silence,  for 
Winnie,  ashamed  of  having  been  betrayed  into  such 
a  display  of  her  feelings,  had  moved  away  to  find  a 
pencil  she  wanted. 

"Miss  Graddon,**  he  said,  when  she  came  back, 
"  you  set  an  example  before  me  that  I  cannet  follow ; 
I  used  to  dream  all  sorts  of  dreams,  and  fancy  it  only 
wanted  the  will,  and  then  a  man  could  make  himself 
great.  But  I  know  now  that  this  was  a  mistake.  If 
my  father  had  lived  I  should  have  been  encouraged 
to  do  my  best,  but  since  his  death  I  have  been  so 
hindered,  so  discouraged,  that — that  I  have  ceased  to 
care,  and  so  I  try  to  take  things  as  they  oome.  Unele 
Daniel  will  teach  me  to  make  money  alter  his  own 
pottering,  grinding  fashion  ;  and  money  goes  forther 
than  learning  nowadays.*' 

With  a  laugh  that  had  very  little  mirth  in  it  he 
went  back  to  his  measurements,  while  Winnie  stood 
beside  him  mute  and  embarrassed,  deeply  touched  by 
this  glimpse  into  the  workings  of  a  troubled  heart, 
yet  not  knowing  how  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    WORD    OF     HOPE. 

By  this  time  Percy  Gray  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
much  disconcerted  at  his  own  candour.  Never  before 
had  he  spoken  to  any  one  so  openly,  and  already  he 
was  repenting  it,  and  shutting  up  his  rule  in  haste 
to  be  gone.  Miss  Graddon,  in  whose  opinion  he  was 
always  so  eager  to  stand  well,  would  set  him  down 
as  «  conceited  fool  for  talking  of  himself  at  all,  and 
if  she  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  young  Aveme 

The  idea  set  all  his  blood  tingling,  and  he  could 
scarcely  keep  back  an  angry  exclamation  when,  in 
his  hurry,  he  swept  a  paper  box  of  small  shells  off 
the  table,  and  was  forced  to  stay  and  coUeot  them  ; 
but  Winnie  did  not  perceive  his  confusion.  He  had 
expressed  in  other  words  her  own  complaint^  *'  every- 
thing seems  to  be  against  me.**  Duke  had  cheered 
her  and  revived  her  drooping  oouxage ;  wliy  should 
not  she  do  the  same  by  Percy? 

*'  Perhaps  it  does  us  good  to  be  disconnged  some- 
times,** she  said,  in  soft  sweet  accents. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  was  listening,  and  she 
ventured  to  proceed. 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  over  what  I  have  said, 
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that  is,  if  I  have  expressed  myself  so  as  to  make  yon 
understand  how  much,  how  very  much,  I  sympathise 
with  you.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  we  could  help  yen 
— to  educate  yourself  I  mean — and  raise  yourself 
above  those  who,  as  you  were  saying,  only  care  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  ?  You  had  a  book  open  before  you 
the  evening  I  came  into  the  shop  to  ask  for  papa." 
It  was  only  a  tale,"  muttered  Percy. 
But  it  need  not  have  been  '  only  a  tale,'  need 
it?  **  asked  Winnie,  and  she  smiled  so  prettily  that  he 
flushed  and  smiled  too. 

"  No,  Miss  Graddon,  it  need  not ;  but  when  a 
fellow  gets  possessed  with  the  notion  that  it's  a 
folly  for  those  in  his  position  to  aim  at  the  know- 
ledge that  is  only  meant  for  his  betters  he  grows 
careless  altogether." 

'*  I  dare  say  he  does,  but  you'll  rid  yourself  of  this 
notion — won't  you  T  Do  you  remember  how  perse- 
vering yoH  were  when  you  came  to  the  evening  school, 
letting  nothing  daunt  or  turn  you  back?  Why  should 
you  not  be  the  same  now?  How  I  should  Uke  to  hear 
that  you  were  studying  as  resolutely  now  as  you  did 
then!" 

Winnie  spoke  timidly,  and  with  much  hesitation, 
for  she  was  aware  that  she  was  not  experienced 
enough  to  be  a  very  competent  adviser.  She  was 
fairly  startled  at  the  glowing  animated  face  Percy 
turned  towards  her  as  he  rose  and  drew  himself  to 
his  fall  height  She  had,  without  knowing  it,  given 
him  the  impetus  he  required,  when  she  implied  that 
she  had  faith  in  his  abilities  ;  and  he  inwardly  vowed 
to  prove  himself  deserving  that  fiiith. 

"  I  will  remember  all  you  have  said,"  he  told  her, 
**  and  some  day  it  may  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to 
remind  you  of  it" 

Winnie  nodded  good-humouredly. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  and  if  papa  has 
no  objection  111  send  you  some  books  of  my  brother's 
that  might  be  useful    Yon  will  read  them  ? " 

"  On  my  honour  I  will ! "  and  Percy  spoke  with  as 
much  fervour  as  if  he  were  pledging  himself  to  some 
deed  of  knight  eirantry  for  his  lady's  sake. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  tell  him  to  take  '  Don 
Quixote'  home  with  him,"  Winnie  said  to  her  cousin 
Duke,  when  describing,  as  they  sat  at  chess  that 
evening,  the  rapt  condition  in  which  she  had  found 
Percy  over  the  open  volume. 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not,"  replied  Duke,  "  though  I 
admire  the  young  fellow's  taste  in  appreciating  it" 

"'  And  yet  you  begrudge  him  the  use  of  the  book 
for  a  few  days  !    Oh,  Duke,  do  you  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Not  being  so  quixotic  as  my  little  cousin, 
I  confess  to  valuing  that  edition  of  Cervantes  too 
much  to  be  willing  to  have  it  returned  to  me  finger- 
marked and  smelling  of  coarse  tobacco." 

"  I  don't  believe  Percy  Gray  smokes,"  cried  saucy 
Nina ;  ''  and  that  remark  did  not  sound  well  from  a 
gentleman  whose  ro«m  and  dothes  always  betray 
how  many  rank  cigars  he  consumes." 

"What's  that?"  queried  Mr.  Graddon  from  his 
arm-chair. 


"  Nothing,  sir,"  repUed  Duke,  "  exeepttMlTii 
IB  going  in  for  educating  your  worl^eople 
highly ;  and,  to  please  her,  I  shall  ask  Jobi  to- 
morrow if  he  11  begin  French,  and  help  me  t» getif 
a  Greek  class  amongst  the  Inicklayen^  laboaren.* 

"  Rather  a  sorry  joke,  Dnke !"  said  Mr.  QaMm, 
who  saw  that  Winnie  looked  hurt 

"  Perhaps  it  was,  sir ;  bat  I  think  I  have  Iwd 
you  say  that  a  smattering  of  education  ofta  wtk 
your  men  fond  of  spouting  at  the  tavenH,  imtoid  il 
attending  to  their. work." 

"  Possibly  I  may  have  said  something  of  tke  kai 
for  I  know  I  have  often  thongfat  so ;  bat  yot  W 
explain  what  this  has  to  do  with  Winnie;  She^at 
in  the  habit  of  proposing  outlandish  schemca" 

"  Nor  have  I  done  so  now,  pi^a,"  she  un— t 
good-temperedly.  "I  was  only  telling  Dokifti 
when  Percy  Gray  was  waiting  for  me  tiiii  difr 
noon  he  seemed  so  interested  in  a  volume  of  "Ob 
Quixote  "  that  we  had  some  oonveiBation  aboitit  1 
think  he  means  to  educate  himself,  and  I  hue  |» 
mised — subject  to  your  approval,  of  conne  ti  kii 
him  some  of  Tom's  old  school-book^" 

"  Send  him  the  books,  by  all  means,  my  deu^U 
don't  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  resnlts.  When  jMf. 
men  have  been  content  to  remain  ignorant  till  Ml  ii] 
their  apprenticeship,  I  have  not  mndi 
their  turning  over  a  new  leal     It's  genenJly  a  wm] 
flash  in  the  pan ;  they  stumble  over  the  fint  ^  I 
subject,  and  one  hears  no  more  about  it" 

Winnie's  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  rnch 
nostications,  but  she  carefully  selected  those 
that  were  most  likely  to  attract  a  beginner, 
them  by  Mrs.  PameU  the  next  time  that  m/Af] 
woman  came  to  the  house,  slipping  into  the  pi^^l 
tiny  note  to  the  effect  that  she  should  hererjjkad^ 
when  these  volumes  were  mastered  and  the 
was  ready  for  more. 

Hastily  scratched  on  an  odd  piece  of  paper- 
lessly  twisted,   and  sent  unsealed — wooU  1 
ever  know  that  her  note  was  regarded  ae 
Percy's  greatest  treasures  ?    Hw  slender 
touched  it,  the  perfume  of  viokte — her 
flower — hung  about  it ;    it  proved  thai  ^ 
thought  of  him,  that  she  woold  have  him  rid^l 
attain  to  something   nearer   henelf  ;  aad  m  >] 
reverently  pressed  his  lips  to  the  paper  his 
energies  grew  stronger,  too  atrong  now  ever  ti ' 
die  out  again. 

Daniel  Gray  had  grown  Teij  feeble  of  M 
was  too  deaf  to  enjoy  the  evening  readii^ 
he  continued  to  insist  upon  them  as  eM  if 
rights  over  Percy's  time  whieh  he  jeakmitr 
tained.    He  viewed  the  pftdoet  of  booki 
till  informed  that  they  oame  from  Vl  0*^j 
when  he  was  seLEed  with  a  fanoj  tiuit 
something  that  most  be  aeqvired  Wbnlii^ 
could  be  said  to  have  thoroo^Mj  ■■■ 
This  fancy  no  one  contiadiotod ;  nd  si  I* 
no  objections  to  their  bei^g  atadtodi  Mt^i 
often  grnmbled  his  tnxptiat  tiMi  ft  ^ttf  hi  ■* 
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i*t  have  been  able  to  learn  his  work 
^  it  '*  danned  into  him  o'  nights  out  of 
As." 

e,"  the  yoong  man  urged,  "don't  you 
e  are  many  things  I  ought  to  know 
which  I  am  very  ignorant  T  Would  you 
)  striye  my  hardest  to  learn  aU  I  can  ?  ** 
'a  it^"  said  Daniel,  pettishly ;  "  allays 

the  upper  hand  o'  me,  and  know  more 
3y-and-by  yon  '11  be  turning  round  on 
md  telling  him  you  can  do  better  with- 

himl" 

!  no  reply ;  but  his  uncle  saw  that  he 
d  relented,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  now 
ly  than  of  old. 

nd,  lad  ;  you  're  right  and  I  'm  wrong 
earn  all  you  can,  and  when  I  'm  a  bit 
ihall  leave  Graddon's,  and  we  '11  set  up 
iges  on  that  last  bit  o'  land  I  bought 
:  in  a  decent  rent ;  and  maybe  I  shan't 
m,  and  'Lisbeth  Pamell  make  up  your 
iit-asked  in  church,  and  make  a  home 
iri'ye." 

iver  be,  uncle,"  said  Percy,  reddening 
ce. 

,  lad  ;  never  be  ?  Why,  the  lass  has 
nind  to  have  ye,  and  everybody 's  say- 
sU-favoured  couple  ye '11  make." 
ras  so  distasteful  to  Percy  that  he  re- 
ail  with  his  uncle  to  leave  the  widow's 
etum  to  his  own,  which,  fortunately  for 
id  just  been  vacated  by  its  tenant  He 
>  find  that  old  Daniel  offered  very  little 
the  plan. 


"I've  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "that  I  should  get 
my  strength  back  faster  if  I  were  in  my  own  place  ; 
there's  more  room  there  to  breathe,  and  I  want  to  be 
quieter  than  I  can  where  there's  women  allays 
chattering  and  stirring  about" 

He  certainly  seemed  to  regain  some  of  his  pristine 
vigour  when  the  removal  had  been  made,  feeding  bis 
dumb  dependents  himself,  and,  when  Percy  came 
home  in  the  evening,  walking  with  him  over  his 
small  freehold,  and  discussing  his  plans  for  building 
on  it 

"  We  11  have  those  cottages  up  next  year,"  he  said, 
again  and  again,  when  they  were  seated  together  by 
the  fire,  lit  more  for  cheerfulness  than  for  warmth. 
"  And  now,  lad,  reach  down  the  Bible.  I  'm  not  so 
deaf  to-night  as  I  was." 

But  as  Percy  turned  over  to  the  customary  pages 
he  was  stopped. 

"  Not  there ;  further  on  ;  more  at  the  end,  lad, 
more  at  the  end.  When  Miss  Graddon  came  up  here 
to  widow  Pamell's  soon  after  her  mother  was  killed, 
and  got  talking  to  me,  she  opened  on  a  place  in  the 
Book,  and  though  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks  she  read  out  so  loud  and  clear  that  I  heard 
every  word,  and  got  lisbeth  to  make  a  mark  in  it" 

In  awed  tones  Percy  read  the  words  to  which  he 
was  directed. 

"And  there  shall  be  no  night  there,"  he  read, 
then  stopped,  for  his  uncle  was  repeating  the  words 
in  hoarse,  strange  accents  that  startled  him. 

"  No  night  there  I "  the  old  man  said  again,  and 
then  dropped  helplessly  from  his  chair.  He  had  been 
seized  wiUi  an  attack  of  paralysis. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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YTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  USED  IN  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  OUB  LOBD  JESUS  CHBI8T. 


)GS.      Among   the    Jews    and    other 
Eastern  nations,  dogs  were  much  des- 
pised, being  classed  with  swine  and 
other  unclean  animals ;  hence  "dog" 
came  to  be  applied  to  men  as  a  term 
of    reproach ;    and    by  the    Jews    it 
ledally  in  application  to  the  Gentiles. 
viL  6,  our  Lord,  adopting  the  phrase- 
time,  utters  the  caution,  "Give  not 
is    holy  unto   the    dogs,  neither  cast 
\i\b   before    swine,   lest   they  trample 
leir  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you." 
''that  which  is  holy,"  and  the  "pearls," 
to  mean  in  a  general  sense  the  truths 
;  the  meaning  then  will  be,  that  there 
ma  so  utterly  unfit  to  receive  Gospel 
it  is  better  to  keep  silence  for  the  time, 
le  risk  of  adding  to  their  sin  by  leading 
I  to  blaspheme.    A  drunken  man,  for 
man  in  a  great  passion,  is  not  likely  to 


receive  any  benefit,  and  may,  on  the  other  hand,, 
receive  hann,  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
other  cases  will  frequently  occur  to  which  eur  Lord's 
warning  will  apply.  Those  who  would  benefit  souls 
must,  therefore,  be  prudent  in  their  efibrts,  they  must 
be  "  wise  as  serpents,"  they  must  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity, they  must  study  character,  otherwise  tlie 
"  holy  things  "  of  God  may  be  profaned  and  traniplc<l 
under  feet,  and  those  whom  they  had  hoped  to^ 
benefit  may  be  only  hardened  and  made  worse. 

Another  remarkable  use  of  similar  language  by  our 
Lord  adopting  the  Jewish  description  of  the  Gentiles 
ia  recorded  in  8t  Matt  xv.  26,  in  the  account  of  the 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Canaan,  who  came  to 
Him  with  a  request  that  He  would  heal  her  daughter. 
"  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to 
cast  it  to  dogs."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  fit  to 
take  the  blessings  with  which  I  am  sent  to  the  Jews 
(called  "  children "  as  being  the  adopted  people  of 
God)  and  give  them  to  the  Gentiles.    It  was  an 
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apparently  absolute  refusal  of  her  request,  and  yet 
she  persevered,  and  by  her  quick  adoption  of  our 
Lord's  own  words, saying — "Truth,  Lord :  yet  the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  tAbie," 
— secured  the  answer  to  her  prayer.  Oftentimes  it 
may  seem  to  us  that  in  the  delayed  answer  to  prayer 
our  Lord  is  dealing  harshly  with  us,  and  we  may  lose 
hearty  and  be  tempted  to  give  up  praying ;  at  such 
times 'it  may  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
have  the  humility  and  the  faith  of  this  Gentile  woman 
— ^the  humility  which  she  showed  in  accepting  will- 
ingly the  inferior  position  assigned  to  her  by  the  words 
of  Christ,  the  faith  which  was  evident  in  her  con- 
tinuing her  prayer  after  His  words  of  diBcouragement. 
These  are  the  two  conditions  of  perseverance  in 
prayer — a  humility  which  does  not  exaggerate  its 
own  deserts,  but  rather  acknowledges  every  blessing 
as  the  free  gift  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  a  faith  which 
clings  through  good  and  evil  to  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  His  willingness  to  give  us  everything 
which  we  need.  Without  these,  we  shall  be  restless 
and  dissatisfied,  but  with  these  we  shall  be  content 
even  when  there  seems  to  be  no  answer  to  our  most 
earnest  and  mdst  constant  prayers. 

Door.  1.  In  the  opening  verses  of  St  John  x. 
our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  more  than  once  as  "  the 
door.**    Thus,  in  v.  1,  "He  that  entereth  not  by  the 

door  (tL«.  by  Christ) is  a  thief  and  a 

robber;"  again  in  v.  7,  "I  am  the  Door  of  the  sheep  ;** 
and  in  y.  9,  "  I  am  the  Door."  The  force  of  this 
illustration  is  evident  For  as  it  is  by  the  door  that 
we  obtain  entrance  to  a  room  or  building,  so  it  is  by 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  gain  admission  to  a  state  of 
salvation  here  and  to  Heaven  itself  hereafter ;  for  He 
has  "opened  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers," 
and  "  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  Before 
He  came,  the  door  of  Heaven  was  shut  against  sinful 
man  ;  but  since  He  has  taken  man's  nature,  and 
made  atonement  for  man's  sin,  and  ascended  into 
Heaven  with  a  man's  body,  man  himself  is  no  longer 
excluded,  and  Christ  is  the  Door  by  which  he  may 
enter  in.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that 
2his  door  is  not  opened  unconditionally,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  course  tiiat  we  shall  be  saved  because 
Christ  has  died  ;  we  must  believe  in  Him,  we  must 
give  ourselves  up  to  Him,  we  must  forsake  sin,  and 
live  for  'Him  ;  we  must  seek  during  our  life  on  earth 
to  grow  in  holiness,  "without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord"  (Heb.  xiL  14). 

2.  The  thoughts  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  section  are  very  solemnly  pressed  upon  us  by 
our  Lord  Himself  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins 
(St  Matt  XXV.);  we  are  given  there  a  prophetical 
picture  of  the  end  of  the  world.  The  illustrations  arc 
borrowed  from  the  marriage  customs  of  the  East, 
where,  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  the  bride- 
groom and  bride,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  virgins 
(corresponding  to  our  bridesmaids)  bearing  lamps 
(for  it  took  place  at  night),  proceeded  to  the  bride- 


groom's house,  where  the  maniage  feitifil  i«* 
celebrated.  The  bridegroom  in  the  paiabfe  R|n* 
sents  our  Lord  at  His  second  ooming.  Whtitb 
time  came  for  the  procession  to  the  bridqiRNi'i 
house,  the  lamps  of  some  of  the  viigini  wen  fooadti 
be  going  out,  and  they  had  no  oil  with  wUA  ti 
replenish  them,  but  the  bridegroom  eould  not  ni^ 
the  procession  went  on  with  those  viigini  vkoioi 
ready,  and  entered  into  the  house,  and  then  the  "te 
was  shut,"  and  when  the  other  viigini  cum  mi 
knocked  they  were  refused  admittaooe— it  vm  In 
late. 

Here  the  shutting  of  the  door  speaks  to  « cf  ib 
final  exclusion  from  Heaven  of  thoee  who  in  ■! 
ready  when  the  Lord  returns  :  then  it  will  he  In 
late  to  prepare  for  admission ;  then  it  win  he  tiehM 
to  pray.     Thus,  although  a  door  has  been  opeMih 
Heaven  there  will  be  no  entrance  granted  to  tha 
who  are  so  "foolish"  as  to  neglect  to  seek  Ciod^^, 
that  they  may  be  acknowledged  at  the  hurt  ai 
true  servants.      That    door    is    open  nour,  kt  ■ 
remember  that  a  time  will  come  when  it  will  hedhi ' 
"Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  dsfi 
the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh.* 

DeVE.    When  our  Lord  was  sending  forth 
twelve  Aposties,  and  giving  them  instractioni  fori 
mission,  he  warned  them  that  they  shonld  nMetvttj 
great  dangers  in  their  work,    comparing  then 
sheep  sent  forth  into  the  midst  of  wolvesL   IVil 
a  very  forcible  expression,  and  intimates  a 
the  gravest  kind.     One  wolf  would  be  d« 
in  a  laige  flock  of  sheep,  but  they  were  «  • 
sheep  in  the  middle  of  a  multitude  of  wolvee^ 
therefore,  in  themselves,  but  in  the  power  of 
courageous   to  meet  and  strong  to  overoone 
enemy.     And  in  prospect  of  such  dango:  oar 
gives  them  advice,  "Be  ye  therefore  wise  as 
and  harmless  as  doves  "  (St  Matt  x.  16). 

The  serpent  was  anciently  believed  to  be 
of  wisdom  and  sagacity  more  than  that  of 
animals  (Uiis  belief  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  i 
especially  with  regard  to  protecting  hiBMlf 
danger.     In  the  circumstances  of  the  apostki^ 
in  the  midst  of  continual  danger,  such  wisdoB^ 
be  particularly  necessary  ;  but  yet  protectifli 
danger  was  not  aU  that  was  needful,  knomHe^P' 
this  kind  was  not  desirable  by  itself  it  mit^i 
mixed  with  Christian  love  which  would  mln 
"  harmless  as  doves  **  to  those  who  tried  to 
them;  wisdom  without  love  might  beoome 
and  love  without  prudence  mii^t  dBgeaeaM^Mt 
folly ;  but  by  the  combination  of  the  two  the  < 
would  be  remedied  which  might  exist  in  eitei 
from  the  other.    The  teaching  of  our  Lord  '■^j 
words  seems  to  be  that  the  Apoaties  were  td  i^| 
cessarily  to  expose  themsehrea  to  penee.  ^^ 
that  if  it  were  impossible  to  avoid  it  ^"^j 
endure  it  without  any  effort  to  take  ve^ 
those  from  i^hom  it  came.  ^ 

In  considering   the  words  ol  our  Loid  t>  '* 
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I  miut  Bee  in  them  a  description  of  the 
bieh  each  Christian  is  required,  according 
matanoes  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  to 
lie  world.  The  same  advice  is  expressed 
in  slightly  different  words  in  Bom.  xvi 
he  records  his  desire  for  the  Roman 
hat  they  should  be  wise  unte  that  which 
simple  concerning  eviL  Our  dangers  in 
IS  great  as  were  those  of  the  Apostles,  but 
B  real  danger  from  within  as  well  as  from 
rhe  dangers  from  without  are  those  to 
roids  of  our  Lord  made  special  reference  ; 
idem  Christian  has  his  persecution  too, 
rhich  he  must  be,  for  his  Master's  sake, 
ipent,  harmless  as  a  dove  ;  he  must  meet 
Idness,  and  sarcasm,  not  with  a  desire 
;eance,  but  with  a  Christian  love  for  those 
it  comes  ;  he  must  be  prudent,  in  order 
y  not  unnecessarily  provoke  opposition ; 
firm  to  face  it  when  it  cannot  be  properly 
9  must  bear  it  with  patience  lest  he  bring 
the  name  of  Christian  which  he  bears 
rorld. 

In  St  Matt  xxiv.  28,  in  connection  with 
ies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
td  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  our  Lord  is 
have  said,  "  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is, 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together.**  The 
I  is  recorded  in  the  same  connection  in  St 
37.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  not 
and  has  been  much  disputed.  On  the 
sms  best  to  take  them  as  an  intimation 
mt  from  God  will  surely  follow  sin.  The 
is  made  use  of  in  Dent  xxviiL  49,  where 
-e  threatened  with  punishment  from  God 
iiflobedience  to  His  laws,  and  it  is  said, 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far, 
1  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth." 
x>,  in  the  pn^hecy  of  the  Chaldean  attack 
Jem  (Hab.  L  8)  it  is  said  "  They  shaU  fly 
e  that  hasteth  to  eat"  Hence,  in  the 
led  by  our  Lord  it  seems  that  His  first 
as  probably  to  the  coming  destruction  of 
signifying  by  the  carcase  the  Jewish 
npted  by  sin,  and  by  the  eagles  the 
td  God  descending  quickly,  as  the  eagle 
ip  down  upon  a  dead  body  which  it  had 
n  aiai.  But  the  words  may  have  a  wider 
too;  they  may  refer  to  the  end  of  all 
n  the  judgment  of  Grod  shall  come  upon 

and  everything  that  offends  shall  be 
X  ever ;  and  perhaps  there  is  a  reference, 
time  of  man's  life  on  earth  in  which  the 
id  misery  that  we  see  around  us  may  be, 
I  we  thhik,  the  judgment  which  by  God's 
i  has  fallowed  upon  sin. 
)  warned ;  God  will  not  be  mocked ;  let  us 
1  sin  in  every  form  if  we  would  escape  its 
in  this  life  and  in  the  life 


EoG.  Often  in  the  course  of  His  teaching  our 
Lord  refers  to  the  wants  of  the  body  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  lessons  as  to  the  wa!nts  of  the  soul,  so 
that  the  one  of  which  we  are  constantly  reminded  by 
our  daily  need  of  food  might  speak  tons  of  the  other, 
which  are  more  commonly  forgotten.  We  have 
already  considered  one  instance  of  this  method  of 
preaching  (see  above  under  Bread)  ;  another  is  con- 
tained in  St  Luke  xi  12,  when  speaking  of  the 
willingness  of  an  earthly  father  to  give  necessary  food 
to  his  son,  he  puts  the  question,  "  If  he  [i.e.,  the  son], 
shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  [i,e.t  the  father]  offer  him  a 
scorpion  ?  **  The  answer  is  of  course  understood  to  be 
"  No.''  The  very  supposition  is  absurd  ;  no  earthly 
father  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  give  his  son  a  venomous 
reptile  in  answer  to  his  request  for  food  ;  and  then 
the  inference  is  drawn — "  If  ye  then,  being  evil  (that 
is  to  say,  having  a  sinful  nature,  and,  therefore,  net 
being  always  influenced  by  love  in  your  actions,  but 
even  with  regard  to  your  children  sometimes  selfish 
and  imreasonable)  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unte 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Hun." 
The  object  of  our  Lord  is  to  encourage  us  to  constant 
and  earnest  prayer.  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you — 
for  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth — for  the  power  of 
God  makes  it  possible,  and  the  love  of  God  makes  it 
sure. 

Let,  then,  each  article  of  food  we  use  be  a  "  silent 
preacher  "  reminding  us  of  our  spiritual  needs ;  and 
let  the  love  of  our  earthly  parents  or  friends  as  often 
as  we  rejoice  in  it  and  find  our  lives  made*  happy  by 
it,  point  us  up  to  a  love  still  stronger  and  more 
unvaried ;  and  let  the  knowledge  of  that  love, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  our 
soul,  lead  us  often  to  pray  for  God's  Holy  Spirit,  that 
we  may  have  strength  to  fight  with  sin  and  grace  to 
persevere  unto  the  end. 

Fabm.  In  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son  which  is  contained  in  the  opening  verses  of 
St  Matt  xxiL,  the  invitation  of  the  king  was  coldly 
refused  by  those  to  whom  he  sent  his  servants  to  call 
them  to  tilie  wedding  feast  '*  They  made  li^t  of  it, 
and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm  and  another  to 
his  merchandise."  The  parable  was  in  the  first 
instance  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Jews  for  their 
abuse  of  the  blessings  God  had  given  them  of  old, 
and  of  their  refusal  of  the  privileges  which  were 
offered  in  the  first  instance  to  them  alone  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  They  made  light  of  His  invitation, 
they  "  took  his  servants,  and  entreated  them  spite- 
fully, and  slew  them  ; "  and  so  the  early  preachers 
of  the  Grospel  were  compelled  to  turn  to  the  GrCntiles 
and  offer  them  the  blessings  which  the  Jews  despised. 
This  is  the  direct  teaching  of  the  first  part  of  the 
parable  ;  but  indirectly  it  has  teaching,  too,  for  all 
ages  of  the  world,  because  the  blessings  which  are 
continually  offered  to  mankind  constantly  meet  with 
similar  treatment ;  men  make  light  of  God's  invitation 
now,  and  go  their  ways,  one  to  his  faxm  and  another 
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to  his  merchandiBS  ;  tiunking  tlic  ordinaiy  work 
o(  life  of  marc  importunce  than  preparation  for 
eternity. 

In  a  bniy  aji^e  like  the  present,  men  greatly  need  to 
be  warned  agiiinst  allowing  their  bnaineaa  in  the 
world  to  make  them  deaf  to  the  caUs  of  Uod,  forget- 
ful of  the  blcBsings  He  provides.  It  moBt  always  be 
remembered,  however,  that  ^lero  is  no  ineonaiatency 
for  a  Chriatian  in  diligent  attention  to  his  work,  the 
true  Christian  does  everything  aa  well  as  he  poBsibly 
can ;  he  is  not  careless  in  any  of  his  work,  it  is  all  a 
part  of  Chiistianity,  it  la  all  considered  aa  appointed 
for  him  by  God,  and,  therefore,  he  does  it  all  aa  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  offers  it  all  to  Him.  Our  Lord 
la   not,   therefore,   it   be   nnderatood   aa   drawing  a 


contrast  between  work  and  religion,  or  aa  MactuiiiH 
to  be  in  oppiwtion  to  the  other  ;  bat  it  is  vta  Ih 
iuteresta  of  our  woildly  occnpation  are  alkwtd  lo  An 
out  thonghta  of  God,  when  our  work  is  not  dm  k 
His  presence  or  for  Him,  but  nmply  with  i/mUi; 
enda  in  view,  that  there  is  danger  to  the  aoal—dotgr 
of  making  light  of  the  calli  of  God,  and  <i  nU[ 
His  most  loving  invitation. 

Wetnust  not,  therefore,  allow eanMtai^  but 
to  ahnt  ns  out  from  G«d,mttteibeiearkHMAa;ii 
mnst  aeek  His  bleadng  on  our  da&f  otm^MB^ 
however  tramUe  they  may  be, 
tratb  contained  in  tbe  qnaint  word 


i 


READ  the  Paaltniat's  language  deep, 

And  where  be  saith,  "  My  grief  was  stirred," 

Hethonght,  "  Can  love  and  sorrow  sleep. 

As  'neath  its  weary  wing  the  bird  T " 
Yee,  even  like  these  framea  of  ours, 

Tliey  sleep  and  waken  o'er  and  o'er. 
With  still  renewed  and  busy  powers, 

But  pain  dail  sleep  to  wake  no  more. 


Ah,  we  are  weak,  and  flwy  are  stnac 

They  bring  us  low,  and  that  U  bvt 
No  true  intensity  ia  lo^ 

Except  onr  Sarioui's  biood-bongbt  But  i 
Except  that  Rest,  where  aerec  Giiof 

Lurks  to  be  waked  bj  aome  old  dad, 
Loved  in  the  years  m  bright,  aa  britl 

But  Hia  are  present  with  the  Laid, 

A.  BOBD  Tom 
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BY  TBE  ACTHOB  OF  "  THE  CRUST  A^tD  THE  C 


"  LABOnSEBS  ni  TBI  TOIBTAIII. 


CHAPTER  L 

"Real  Blorr 
SptinsB  bom  Uie  silent  eonqocM  of 
ourselves.'— Thomson. 

SLL  England  cannot  show  a  sweeter 
tipot  than  Winds  Haven.  There 
i*  a  sea-shore  aound  about  it,  hot 
it  is  an  inland  village,  perched 
liigh  on  a  range  of  hilla  fully 
thirty  miles  north  of  the  English 
ChanncL  It  may  be  rather  bleak 
X  it  gets  its  name  from  the 
way  in  which  the  «ea  breezes,  tiweeping 
over  the  rich,  level  land  below,  conic 
elorminj;  up  its  steepness,  and  range  wildly 
about  it,  ere  they  creep  with  cxliausteil 
strength  over  ila  heathery  summit.  There  ia  no 
railway  to  Winda  Haven.  Its  nearest  elation  is 
Ockholro,  about  two  miles  below  in  the  valley, 
and  from  the  little  platform  there  you  can  sec 
the  humble  belfry  of  Winda  Haven  cliurcli  peeping 
out  on  the  richly-wooded  hiU-nide.  Nor  are  the 
limits  of  Winils  Haven  very  well  defined,  except 
probably  for  the  landowner  and  tbe  tax-galhercr. 
For  it  has  not  the  faintest  prctenaion  to  a  village 
street.     The  few  houses  stand  in  clusters  of  two  or 


'  three,  with  doors  and  windows  VwjHn  kd  ^ 
i  lions,  oertain  of  finding  ^orioos  vjewi' 

Hoflt  <d  the  cottages  are  rather 

pointed  gables  make  Ihi 

are  two  or  three  tomUft' 

thatchea.    There  ia  miif  nw  alup  la 


catch  its  enstomen,  bnt  ataads  i 

houses  oo  the  staepeet  Ut  o(  tba 

high  flight  of  uneven  step^  and 

which  palaces  might  envy,  -  - 

So  thought  Chrystal  Joyce  as  sha  ^Kmf^* 
her  father's  door,  late  on  a  •8iMi^4l>'*' 
From  the  blacksmith's  huge  lying  a.  ~ 
to  her  left,  came  np  pIsaaMilly  the 
of  labour.  Some  little  children 
work  under  the  shade  of 

Dve*  the  road  at  that , ..^ 

shop  it  was  quite  open,  sldrtiBg  the  H^k  '* 
wild  hilly  village  green,  ol  vhidi  but  a  tn^  ^* 
had  been  made  level  euongh  to  play  aidut  ^ 
some  difficulties.  To  tbe  right  tbe  n> 
off,  past  some  cottages  almost  hidden  by  B»^ 
wards  the  church  and  •duml-boase;  anoaf  <■' 
dark  yews,  itiiile  before  her,  and  both  to  li^  ^ 
left,  atrelched    miles  ot  woodland  aad 


cuiLuen  SMsa^iji' 
>f  tbe  gnat  bWltfi* 
int.    Iubmitt^tm 


"Jin  tamed  roond,  and  there 
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brightened  here  and  there  by  viWd  patches  of  clover. 
Tlic  horizon  was  jnst  now  lost  in  the  soft  blae  haze 
of  a  hot  day.  But  sometimes  the  sea  was  visible 
there.  And  Chrystal's  heart  could  always  see  it, 
even  when  hidden  from  her  eyes. 

Chrystal  Joyce  had  known  that  scene  in  all 
seasons  for  fully  thirty  years  ;  but  it  was  always 
new  to  her — new  as  the  fresh  thoughts  brought  by  the 
new  duties  and  events  of  each  day.  There  had  been 
times  perhaps — long  ago — when  Chrystal  had  longed 
for  other  scenes  and  for  a  swifter  panorama  of  human 
life.  But  she  was  well  content  now  ;  and  when,  on 
Sabbath  mornings,  the  song  of  the  bird  and  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves  would  mingle  with  the  preacher's 
voice  as  he  read  Isaiah's  prophecies  or  John's  apoca- 
lyptic vision,  the  outward  symbols  in  which  the 
words  dothed  themselves  for  Chrystal  Joyce  were 
the  green  dells  and  purple  moors  she  knew  and  loved 
80  welL 

Chrystal  was  a  small,  active  woman,  with  a  large 
head,  whose  noble  proportions  were  well  displayed  by 
the  plam  fashion  in  which  she  had  worn  her  hair  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Hers  had  been  a  very  "  queer  ** 
style  in  those  long-ago  days,  though  fashion  had 
turned  her  way  since.  Village  belles  had  envyingly 
wished  that  they  had  such  abundant  sunny  locks  to 
iall  in  ringlets  or  to  spread  over  bands.  But  Chrystal 
had  gone  on  brushing  them  out,  as  smoothly  as  they 
would  go — ^for  there  was  an  obstinate  waviness  over 
the  forehead — and  rolling  them  up  in  one  huge  coiL 
There  were  plenty  of  white  hairs  now,  and  some  of 
the  village  belles  mentioned  them  with  commiseration. 
Said  Chrystal,  "  White  hairs  must  suit  ageing  skins, 
or  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  money  spent  on 
powder  in  bygone  days.  God  is  giving  me  mine  for 
nothing." 

Whatever  life  was  stirring  in  Winds  Haven  was  sure 
to  be  astir  about  the  shop.  It  was  the  post-office 
toa  Over  the  lintel  was  printed  that  Reuben  Joyce 
was  licensed  to  sell  stamps,  tea,  snuff,  and  tobacco. 
That  was  one  of  the  many  convenient  fictions  with 
which  this  world  is  filled,  for  it  was  Chrystal  Joyce 
who  sold  everything  and  did  everything  in  the  shop. 

Father  and  daughter  had  had  the  house  and  the 
business  to  themselves  for  many  years  now ;  but  the 
shop  had  been  the  portion  of  the  dead  Mrs.  Joyce, 
and,  although  Reuben  was  a  diligent  man,  and  one 
prone  to  do  with  all  his  might  whatever  came  to  his 
hand,  he  had  never  been  quite  at  home  in  it  He  had 
been  bred  a  sawyer,  and  had  given  up  his  trade  for 
the  greater  profits  of  the  shop  his  wife  inherited  from 
her  father.  But  Reuben  was  a  shy  man,  and  of  un- 
popular manners  in  spite  of  his  kindliness.  Often 
and  often,  standing  behind  his  counter,  his  very  heart 
was  sick  witli  longing  for  the  lonely  old  saw-niill  in 
the  sand-pit  in  the  heart  of  tlie  Redlnnds  Wood. 
Nobo<ly  would  have  noticed  wluit  he  did  had  he 
been  a  simple  mechanic  toiling  there,  but  as  the 
village  Hliopkoeper  he  was  a  sort  of  public  character, 
next,  indeed,  after  the  squire  and  the  parson,  for  he 
might  dbpute  precedence  witli   the    schoolmaster  ; 


and  Reuben  was  a  man  who  had  habits  and  tutei 
which  excited  that  wonder,  which,  ^ith  tlie  coane 
and  ignorant,  is  always  akin  to  ridicule  and  diilike, 
He  was  something  of  a  naturalist — he  knew  tbe 
haunts  of  every  wild  flower  within  twenty  mikifli 
Winds  Haven,  and  was  on  familiar  and  friendiy  tenu 
with  all  sorts  of  wild  creatures  which  his  ndghboBn 
called  vermin.  There  was  a  wild  vein  of  fsner,  ]», 
in  the  silent  simple-looking  man.  It  was  he  who  U 
chosen  his  daughter's  singular  name. 

"  May  the  child  be  as  a  crystal  cup  to  any  tk 
water  of  life  to  those  who  are  athirst,"  he  hid  oii 
solenmly,  on  her  first  birthday,  taking  a  deepdnn^ 
of  clear  spring  water  from  a  heavy,  quaintly  affvd 
goblet  which  had  been  a  heirloom  from  hii  wifci 
people.  And  on  eveiy  succeeding  birthday,  all  her  lii^ 
Chrystal  had  heard  tiie  repetition  of  that  solemn  tniL 

llierefore,  when  his  daughter  was  old  enoagk  n 
take  charge  of  the  shop,  Reuben  had  gradually  a%ei 
into  the  way  of  life  towards  which  his  heart  hid  Im 
yearning  for  so  many  years.  It  was  not  that  he  w 
an  idle  man,  nor  a  desultory  one^  for  his  lubhi 
were  often  extended  to  a  point  of  extreme  fitigv; 
nor  did  he  ever  shirk  such  home  duties  as  he  li^ 
ously  imposed  upon  himself.  The  garden  w  Is 
peculiar  charge,  and  it  was  the  best  tended  tad  tk 
most  productive  in  Winds  Haven.  Under  hii  a^ 
too,  were  all  the  animals  about  the  place,  and  thM 
included  two  ponies,  a  cow,  a  pet  sheep,  innnnMnUi 
geese,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  and,  lastly,  a  cage  of  M 
which,  from  time  to  time,  Reuben  had  rescued  bm 
nest-marauding  urchins.  Only  from  the  cnttoMl 
the  accounts,  and  the  money,  Reuben  Joyce  xecdii 
And  from  the  day  that  this  was  manifest  to  Ui 
daughter's  eyes,  it  somehow  seemed  to  beeowm 
duty  to  attend  to  anything  but  those. 

Chrystal  found  an  unexpected  pain  in  bcr  fid 
devotion.  Many  a  stray  look  and  emphasised «« 
had  set  her  nerves  ajar  before  she  would  let  hsMl 
understand  them.  But  one  old  gossip  pnM^ 
denied  her  the  blessed  refuge  of  uncertainty. 

"  Ah  !  it 's  them  as  don't  deserve  it  that  ffk^ 
good  children,"  she  grumbled  one  Saturday  eM| 
as  she  stood  waiting  for  her  own  son,  who  viidH- 
Ung  at  the  "  Hatch  Inn."  "  It  *s  too  bad  to  M }« 
slaving  and  cooped  up  as  you  are,  Miss  Joyces  tf'* 
it  is.  I  (rften  think  how  your  own  poor  detr  o^ 
would  fe6l  if  she  could  see  it" 

"  I  like  the  shop,"  laughed  Chrystal.  thoq^^ 
face  flushed  with  the  fear  of  what  was  cMft 
"  Mother  liked  it  herself,  and  Ilika  it  toa" 

"  The  more  credit  to  yon  for  sayiqg  sot"  '^^ 
the  customer  ;  "  and  it  'a  a  wise  wean  thstH  Ais 
off  its  physic  with  a  laugh  and  a  thank-yoo.  !■ 
the  men  are  all  alike.  Miss  Joyce,  whether  thfj^ 
sons  or  fathers,  you  and  I  know  that." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Cbj* 
"  I  hope  there  arc  many  men  like  my  father." 

And  so  thi8,  Chn'stal  learned,  was  the  jmhBc  i* 
understanding  of  her  father's  acceptance  ti  * 
innocent  wiles  by  which  she  had  led  him  ii^  "* 
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it  enjoyment  of  his  laudable  hobbies.  The  shop 
inly  did  not  give  work  enough  to  occupy  two, 
ecause  she  was  ready  to  do  it|  instead  of  gos- 
l  and  idling,  while  her  father  was  an  active 
with  tastes  beyond  the  county  paper  and  the 
pe  tap-room,  he  was  to  be  judged  an  idler  and  a 
cter  of  lus  duty  and  his  daughter.  It  was 
ital's  first  glimpse  of  the  unreasonabl^iess  and 
tiee  of  ordinary  public  opinion.  In  her  first 
kg  of  passionate  vindication  of  her  father  she 
eady  to  summon  him  back  to  his  post,  so  that  all 
tsee  how  ready  he  would  be  to  fill  it  She  knew 
paid  obey  his  summons,  nay,  that  he  would  need 
immons,  but  only  a  cessation  of  the  wiles  and 
istions  by  which  she  had  set  him  free  to  seek 
t)odland  loves.  But  at  that  moment  she  paused, 
nther  had  taught  her  to  look  a  little  below  the 
oes  of  things,  even  if  only  in  such  matters  as 
onsideration  of  the  comfort  of  birds  and  beasts 
their  standpoint  rather  than  from  her  own. 
the  habit  stood  her  in  good  stead  now.  She 
away  to  her  own  little  chamber,  and  kneeled 
L  It  was  her  habit  to  kneel  down,  even  when 
did  not  utter  a  word  of  prayer.  Perhaps  it 
ed  to  Chrystal  as  if  the  mere  attitude  helped  to 
1  all  ihe  moods  of  earnest  devotion  or  sweet 
mmion  with  God  through  which  she  had  ever 
id. 

liat  was  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  God  had 
it  into  her  power  to  give  her  father  leisure  for  the 
lits  he  loved.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  do 
^  at  a  sacrifice  to  herself  but  no  sacrifice  was 
bed.  For  to  Chrystal,  the  village  people,  and  the 
interests  concerning  them,  were  as  deeply  and 
•ntly  interesting  as  the  wild  flowers  and  the 
IS  were  to  her  father ;  and  even  while  she  kneeled 
Btal  smiled  with  that  playful  humour  which 
relieves  pain,  and  reflected  that  the  old  gossip 
t  take  rank  with  the  adder  which  her  father  had 
ed  oat  and  slain. 

id  now  what  was  it  which  had  cast  a  shadow 
the  anangement  that  had  hitherto  seemed  to 
Btal  so  blessed  and  so  blessfnl  T  Her  own  sus- 
i  d  gossip,  and  the  declared  ill-judgment  of  a 
m  whose  own  life  had  been  embittered  by  a 
ken  husband  and  an  ill-doing  family.  Surely, 
lange  one's  course  for  such  reasons  would  be 
"  to  be  overcome  of  eviL" 
Chrystal  resolved  to  go  on ;  and  the  next  re- 
ion  was  that  her  pain  must  be  kept  to  herself. 
that  her  &ther  would  care  for  village  opinion  ; 
■d  a  supreme  contempt  for  such  things,  into 
i  poor  Chrystal's  homelier  nature  could  never 
enter.  But  he  would  have  no  contempt  for  it  if 
Hmght  it  indicated  a  fact  Chrystal  might  find 
ry  hard  to  persuade  him  that  she  was  really 
ng  no  sacrifice. 

!r  eoaree  was  clear.  She  must  go  on  as  she  had 
n,  and  she  must  receive  in  her  own  bosom  the 
Bd  arrow  which  wounded  her  so  cruelly,  because 
»  aimed  at  her  &ther.    And  then  Chrystal  rose 


from  her  knees,  and  went  back  to  her  shop  and  her 
customers. 

It  does  not  read  like  the  record  of  a  very  fierce 
spiritual  struggle.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  on  that 
quiet  afternoon,  in  that  lowly  chamber,  with  the 
softest  of  summer  breezes  stirring  the  white  dimity 
curtains  of  the  window,  that  the  currents  of  ChrystaPs 
life  were  drifted  into  their  channels.  A  little  waver- 
ing then,  a  little  petulant  self-consideration  (for  her 
true  cross  was  hidden  not  in  her  dutiful  service  for 
her  father,  but  in  the  undeserved  blame  it  brought 
upon  him),  and  Chrystal  Joyce  might  have  been  a 
different  woman.  For  the  notes  which  make  the 
music  of  our  lives  are  given  to  us  at  first  in  very 
simple  arrangements,  and  it  is  only  as  we  humbly 
follow  them  out  that  the  higher  harmonies  can  be 
evolved. 

It  was  from  that  day  that  Chrystal  began  to  enter 
into  the  meaning  of  the  entire  sacrifice  which  Grod 
demands  from  man,  and  in  which  alone  man  can 
find  peace  and  joy.  It  was  then  that  .her  heart 
learned  the  true  distinction  between  faith  and  works, 
between  the  sacrifice  and  burnt-offerings  which  God 
does  not  require  and  the  surrender  of  wiU  which  He 
asks  from  man,  only  that  it  may  be  loosed  from  its 
little  shell  of  self,  and  be  joined  to  the  divine  will — 
pure,  powerful,  and  perfect  Under  the  bright 
flowers  of  her  joyful  daughterly  service  she  had 
found  the  Cross — their  very  being  linked  round  it 
and  dependent  on  it — so  that  'without  it  they  must 
trail  in  the  dust,  mere  dying  weeds  of  a  fantastic 
selfishness. 

Chrystal  never  suspected  it,  but  that  was  the  date 
of  her  life  consecration.  Some  joyful  service  for  the 
sake  of  her  father's  pleasure,  a  meek  check  to  the 
village  gossip,  and  a  little  silent  endurance  to  prevent 
her  words  from  doing  real  harm — these  were  the 
homely  foundations  of  the  new  life  which  began  for 
Chrystal  on  that  day.  Henceforth,  not  only  suffering 
and  sorrow,  but  also  sin  and  folly,  showed  to  her  eyes 
as  common  burdens,  whose  weight  we  must  bear  for 
each  other,  if  haply  we  may  lighten  them  and  ward 
off  their  evil  consequences ;  as  troubles  not  to  be 
pushed  aside  with  contempt,  not  even  to  be  arrested 
and  punished  in  self-defence,  but  rather  to  be  checked 
and  controlled  and  endured,  as  we  would  control  and 
endure  the  pitiful  raWngs  of  delirium,  with  no  sense 
of  superiority,  but  in  love,  tender,  true,  and  real  as 
the  homeliest  household  affection,  and  with  sympathy 
broad  and  ready  as  Paul's  when  he  asked,  "  Who  is 
weak  and  I  am  not  weak?  who  is  offended  and  I 
bum  not  ?  " 

Years  and  years  had  passed  since  that  day,  and 
Chrystal's  outward  life  had  never  stirred  from  its 
peaceful  mooring  in  the  old  shop  at  Winds  HaveiL 

"  Jesus  Christ  bade  the  rich  young  man  to  serve  God 
by  selling  all  that  he  had  and  following  the  Master," 
reflected  Chrystal,  "but  the  poor  lunatic,  who  had 
nothing  of  his  o'W'n  except  the  reason  which  God  had 
given  him  back,  was  told  to  remain  among  his  friends 
and  serve  them.      God's  work  is  everywhere,  and 
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sometimes  I  think  the  little  bits  straying  about  are 
more  likely  to  be  overlooked  than  the  great  masses. 
And,  oh  dear  I  to  try  to  really  live  one  day  well,  or 
to  truly  serve  a  single  human  being,  shows  one  that 
one  need  not  be  afraid  of  not  finding  work  enough 
to  do." 

And  hers  was  certainly  as  quiet  and  even  a  life  as 
might  be.  To  unthinking  people  it  might  have 
seemed  poor  and  mean,  and  even  sordid.  For  though 
the  Joyces  were  well-to-do  people  in  such  a  place  as 
Winds  Haven,  they  were  only  so  because  their  wants 
were  few  and  simple  and  their  expectations  moderate. 
The  bonds  and  bands  of  poverty  would  have  been 
felt  if  they  had  not  sat  so  still  in  humble  content 
Sometimes  even  Chrystal  would  send  forward  a 
wondering  glance  to  the  days  when  her  father  might 
sit  crippled  and  helpless — for  he  came  of  a  long-lived 
race,  whose  vital  forces  were  loath  to  leave  the  body 
they  had  worn  out--and  when  she  herself  would  be 
growing  an  elderly  woman,  for  whose  strength  the 
increasing  burdens  she  could  foresee  might  easily 
prove  too  much. 

"  But  that  *s  where  fiiith  begins,"  was  the  thought 
with  which  Chrystal  would  cheerily  check  her  fears. 
"  And  there 's  a  great  deal  more  faith  in  the  world 
than  some  people  think.  When  the  Bible  says  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith,  I  think  it  means  that  they 
know  what  they  are  doing,  and  can  rest  happily  in  it 
For  I  think  everybody  lives  by  faith,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  just  as  the  blind  man  lives  on  food 
nourished  by  the  sun,  though  he  cannot  see  the  sun- 
shine. If  I  *m  doing  my  best  to  secure  an  honest 
maintenance  for  us,  then  I  have  as  much  right  to 
expect  it  will  be  secured  as  the  farmer  has  to  look  for 
his  harvest  when  he  has  sown  the  seed.  And  even 
if  there  is  a  blight,  it  is  always  got  over  somehow, 
and  then  there  will  be  better  fortune  next  year.  I 
know  honest  people  die  in  the  workhouse  some- 
times. I  never  shall  forget  when  I  met  old  Simon 
Hale  and  his  wife  walking  down  to  Ockholm  Union, 
after  bringing  up  their  children  so  wisely  and  so  well, 
only  to  bury  them  one  by  one  among  yonder  yew-trees. 
But  if  ever  I  saw  a  face  with  such  a  look  as  one  may 
fancy  Jesus  wore  as  he  walked  to  Calvary,  it  was 
old  Simon's.  And  when  we  profess  to  follow  One 
who  died  on  the  cross,  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
shrink  from  our  own  lives  going  out  in  the  dark,  if 
that  happens  in  the  course  of  events.  We  don't 
weep  over  one  grey  sunset  Isn't  it  a  proverb  that 
'the  grey  gloaming  means  the  sunny  dawn.'  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  aU  like  a  man  might  be  who  had 
been  reared  in  a  cellar,  and  when  he  was  brought 
out  into  the  sunshine  it  would  half  blind  him,  and 
he  would  just  begin  to  get  used  to  it  about  twilight 
time,  and  when  the  sun  sunk  in  the  west  he  would 
not  guess  it  was  shining  on  eut  of  sight,  and  would 
appear  again  in  the  east  If  we  really  entered  into 
Paul's  meaning  when  he  says  that  Jesus  '  abolished 
death,'  we  should  no  more  mind  how  or  where  we 
die  than  a  sensible  person  minds  where  he  sleeps  for 
a  single  night" 


And  thus  it  came  to  paas  thai  iddls  Chi|M 
thought  of  the  future,  and  recognised  its  f«-MWwt 
she  did  not  darken  or  impoverish  the  oatttit»49 
for  the  doubtful  to-morrow. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  which  ever  ttimi  h 
even  current  of  Winds  Haven  Hfe  was  the  oomog  i 
the  summer  visitors.  There  was  not  a  lodgiBg-lim 
in  the  place,  and  the  villagers  had  to  make  phmtal 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  stnmgen^  wUek 
gave  an  air  of  hospitality  and  welcome  to  tlie  wkk 
proceeding.  And  there  was  a  real  hoqaUfitjiii^ 
too.  Purse-proud  townsfolk,  accustomed  to 
everything  as  to  be  bought  and  sold,  were 
to  find  that  money  was  not  the  ultimate  tm 
these  "  wretched  agricultural  labooren»  ilifipgftri 
weekly  pittance  of  a  few  shiUinga." 

They  would  be  startled  by  such  ipeecki  n*l 
cant  promise  to  take  yon  in,  ma'am,  till  INeM 
whether  the  lady  who  was  here  last  summer  iicH^l 
again.  She  was  here  a  long  time,  and  got  mdlk 
our  ways,  and  the  duldren  were  quite  fond  of  hft* 
Or,  again,  "  I  can't  let  you  have  three  roonik  ■i;!^ 
cause  I  've  let  one  to  a  young  gentleman."  Andlki^ 
when  a  hint  would  be  given  that  the  lodger  nHkh 
smaller  need  might  be  dismissed  for  those  wA  h 
larger,  the  answer  would  come,  "No^  sir,  I  «l| 
speak  to  him  about  going,  for  be  'a  in  the  middi  i  \ 
painting  a  picture  ;  and,  besides,  I  should  not  flik 
of  doing  such  a  thing." 

Chrystal  had  not  been  eager  to  think  of  kttifj 
her  own  spare  rooms,  for,  at  &n%,  while  vistonvAi 
few,  their  superior  siae  and  position,  eoapM^j 
their  dainty  neatness  and  prettineas,  would 
have  commanded  the  market 

"But  why  should  I  do  that?*  Chiystal 
sell      "  Father  and  I  have  enou^  and  htdi] 
of  extra  good  luck  will  oome  now  and  agushl 
business.  Besides,  I  get  a  profit  horn  theM 
custom.     I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  tel 
clothing  in  those  cottages  in  the  winter  tina 
often  wished  I  could  go  into  town  and  driiv  ^J 
coal  waggon,  and  drop  a  sack  at  every  dooc 
will  answer  the  same  end,  and  in  a  way  a  gMfc'*] 
pleasanter  for  them,  if  they  let  their  roomi alt IFj 
rent  for  a  few  weeks.    So  1 11  not  oiler  to  lit^ 
till  there  arent  any  other  rooms  to  be  had  ii^j 
place." 

But  the  beauties  of  Winds  Haven  and  itoi 
attractions  to  the  wearied  bnsiiieai  nan,  tkt  i 
the  antiquarian,  were  not  long  in  briognig  M^ 
of  things  to  pass,  and  hifl^ily  ianwed 
visitors  were  those  who  found  iMtv 
Joyces'  roof,  especially  if  they  ooold 
old    man's   intelligent   and 

among   the   attractions   ol   his .    ^_^ 

that  genuine  kindliness  of  CauyrtA  hMi  ^J^j 
no  matter  how  cf^ridoos  or  tnnUaMBi  ^*j|i 
been,  filled  her  eyes  with  team  itkm  AV^i 


away. 

And  now  we  know  snmwthhig  of  Hm  S*''*{I 
soul  of  the  woman,  CSiiyatal  Jofm^ 
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■nding  at  her  father's  door  on  a  Bummer  afternoon, 
udng  on  the  beautiful  expanse  before  her,  and 
atching  that  road  which  opens  eut  of  the  heart  of 
ekhohn  Wood,  and  skirts  the  green  in  its  uphill  way 


before  it  takes  its  level  course  below  the  heatheiy 
sand-banks  which  shelter  Winds  Haven. 
What  does  she  expect  ? 

{To  be  coninwecU) 


NEW    LIGHT    FROM    AN     OLD    LAMP; 

OR,   MODERN  READINGS  OF  ANCIENT  FABLES. 


01  ANT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER ;  OR,  MAJO: 
HAY    WHILE  THE  SUN   SHINES. 

E  that  wiU  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat^"  so  said  the  Apostle  Paul,  who, 
unlike  some  teachers  of  the  same 
philosophy,  carried  out  his  own  precept 
into  practice.  He  who  would  put  the 
sickle  in  must  first  put  in^he  seed, 
r.  tB  the  wise  Solomon  declares,  the  sluggard 
■n  "beg  in  harvest  and  have  nothing."  The 
iak  of  the  tool  on  Monday  morning  brings  the 
iak  of  wages  upon  Saturday  eve,  and  the  sound 
■■lical  in  both  cases.  "  Wilful  waste  makes  woeful 
■■t»"  is  a  proverb  true  enough  in  the  main,  but 
baa  the  wasted  article  is  time,  the  woeful  want  may 
■i  to  a  bankruptcy  that  wiU  affect  another  life 
Mthis. 

**  If  jon  wish  to  reap  to-morrow. 
To-day  be  quick  and  turn  the  furrow ; 
The  harvest  song  is  theirs  to  sing 
Who  sowed  the  seed  in  early  spring." 

kit  is  the  wise  and  worthy  counsel  which  underlies 
^  well-known  fable  of  the  Ant  and  the  Grass- 


^  a  cold  frosty  day  an  Ant  was  dragging  out 
^  of  the  com  which  she  had  laid  up  in  summer- 
*^  to  dry  it  A  Grasshopper,  half  perished  with 
4  besought  the  Ant  to  give  him  a  morsel  of  it  to 
^  liim  from  dying  of  hunger.  "  What  were  you 
!^"  said  the  Ant,  "  this  hist  summer  ?  "  "*  Oh,** 
i  the  Grasshopper,  "  I  kept  on  singing  all  the 
•tder  long."  "  Then,"  replied  the  Ant,  laughing, 
1  ttbatting  up  his  granary,  "  since  you  could  sing 
^tunmer  you  may  dance  through  the  winter.** 
^here  was  no  objection  to  the  Grasshopper^s  in- 
Sl^g  in  song,  the  grand  mistake  lay  in  his  doing 
l^ingebe. 

kkng  and  service,  toil  and  tune,  are  quite  com- 
pile ;  indeed,  I  dare  to  say  that  the  working  bee 

%ver  a  merrier  hum  than  the  drone.     Health  and 
4.  apniM  eome  of  honest  labour,  to  say  nothing  of 

profit  that  aocrues ;  and  these  are  a  capital  inspira- 
^  an  the  yMr  round.  The  idle  man  can  scarcely 
^  hapi>y  num,  by  reason  of  the  chronic  ailments 
^  vhidi  he  mdkm,  and  which  he  gives  himself  no 
^*Mrtooify  of  working  o£  The  votary  of  pleasure, 
^  BHkes  enjojrment  the  business  of  life,  may  sing 
Q.  CBongh  while  the  revel  lasts,  but  he  cuts  a  poor 
^^  «iioii^  when  the  lights  are  turned  out  and  the 
^^c^tiUe  inapiimtkm  has  passed  by.  The  chief 
of  this  laUe^  however,  is  the  prudence  of 


making  provision  for  the  future.  He  who  turns 
to-day  to  good  account,  to-morrow  shall  give  good 
account  to  him.  When  Now  is  put  out  to  good  use, 
Then  finds  ten  talents  where  there  were  but  five,  and 
its  warm  "  Well  done  "  is  pleasant  music.  "  Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  for  health  and  life, 
like  EngUsh  weather,  are  sadly  uncertain,  and  long 
winters  roquiro  all  the  stores  that  short  summers 
can  supply.  Very  quaint  is  the  Chinese  proverb, 
"  To  stop  the  hand  is  the  way  to  stop  the  mouth," 
if  the  first  be  kept  busy  the  last  will  always  have 
something  to  do.  "No  mill,  no  meal;**  "No 
sweat,  no  sweet ; **  "No  pains,  no  gains."  These  are 
the  wise  old-fashioned  proverbs  which  were  so  often 
on  the  tongues  of  our  plodding  forefathers ;  and, 
though  they  may  be  seldom  heard  in  these  days  of 
Stock  Exchange  gambling  and  universal  speculation, 
they  are  sterling  gold  ;  for  honest  industry  and  wise 
economy  ensures  "  meal,"  "  sweet,"  and  "  gains,"  fax 
more  safely  than  the  modem  methods  of  making 
haste  to  be  rich.  Referring  to  the  folly  of  allowing 
present  opportunity  to  slip,  the  Spaniards  say, "  Many 
a  man  refuses  roast  meat  who  afterwards  would  be 
glad  of  a  smell  at  it"  You  see,  it  is  that  "  after- 
ward," which  is  such  an  unknown  quantity,  but 
contains  such  certain  necessities  that  ought  to  guide 
all  our  conduct  now.  The  Irish  proverb  is  as  rich  in 
suggestiveness  as  it  is  homely  in  expression,  "  The 
day  when  the  storm 's  blowing  is  not  the  time  to  put 
the  thatch  on."  That  all-important  duty  should 
have  been  done  in  fine  weather,  but  it  is  of  little 
avail  when  the  cabin  is  already  half  washed  away. 
Let  the  starving  Grasshopper  teach  us,  then,  the 
worth  of  to-day,  the  supreme  wisdom  of  laying  up 
store  for  the  future — ^that  long,  long  future  that  in- 
cludes eternity  as  well  as  time.  Be  assured  that 
nothing  is  more  precious  than  time,  and  those  who 
mis-spend  it  are  the  greatest  of  all  prodigals.  As  a 
lesson  in  ordinary  economy  it  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  youth. 


it 


It  youth  knew  what  age  would  crave. 
Youth  would  then  hoth  get  and  save.** 


The  season  of  youth,  of  health,  of  strength,  of  life,  is 
a  fruitful  summer  season  full  of  possibilities  which 
shaU  eomfort  and  sustain  in  sickness  and  old  age — 
ay,  and  which  shall  enrich  the  soul  with  imnuntal 
wealth.  Winter  is  coming,  but  if  we  store  up  g^ace 
and  righteousness  there  shall  be  a  Christmas  in  ity  a 
festival  of  exceeding  gladness  because  of  our  abiding 
interest  in  the  love  and  grace  of  the  holy  child  Jesus. 
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Through  Him,  and  His  salvation,  life  a  autumn  and 
old  age's  winter  shall  in  turn  give  way  before  the 
advent  of  the  endless  summer  in  the  land  of  light 
What  better  moral  could  be  appended  to  this  pregnant 
fable  than  those  wise  words  of  aged  Paul  to  youthful 
Timothy  ?  "  Trust  in  the  living  God.  Do  good ;  be 
rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute ;  laying  up 
in  store  for  yourselves  a  good  foundation  for  the  time 
to  come  that  ye  may  lay  hold  upon  eternal  life." 

THE  HORSE  AND  THE  ASS ;  OR.  PRIDE  WUJi 

HAVE  A  FALL. 

'*  A  horse  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for  his  trap- 
pings ;  **  what  he  is  in  himself  is  the  measure  of  his 
merit.  He  will  travel  equally  fast  and  far  whether 
he  be  mounted  by  a  monarch  and  has  silver  housings, 
or  ridden  by  a  ploughboy  with  a  hempen  halter  for 
a  bridle  ;  and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  is  good 
or  bad,  as  nerve  and  nimbleness  may  decide.  Pomp 
of  circumstance  and  pride  of  rank  should  always  be 
worn  with  modesty  ;  for  a  good  name  and  fair  fame 
are  equally  "  good  "  and  "  fair  "  without  either,  and 
are  always  best  and  fairest  when  modestly  set  and 
lowly  worn.     The  old  proverb  says  that — 

**  Low  and  humble  saves  a  tumble ; 
High  apd  haughty  *b  always  naughty." 

And  it  might  have  said  comes  to  naught  besides. 
Pride  is  a  spring-board,  and  the  higher  it  lifts  us  the 
more  severe  is  the  fall  that  follows.  Prosperity 
should  travel  hand  in  hand  with  humility,  showing 
civility  to  equals  and  courtesy  to  inferiors  ;  for  such 
are  fortune's  vagaries,  that  to-morrow  equals  may  be 
superiors,  and  those  below  may  be  called  to  take  the 
higher  place.  That  is  surely  the  moral  contained  in 
the  fable  of  the  Horse  and  the  Ass. 

The  Horse  adorned  with  his  great  war  saddle,  and 
champing  at  his  foaming  bridle,  came  thundering 
along  the  way.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  over- 
took an  Ass,  who  was  carrying  a  heavy  load,  and 
moving  slowly  on  in  the  same  track  with  himself. 
He  called  out  to  the  Ass  in  loud,  imperious  tones  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  or  he  would  trample  him  into  the 
dirt  The  poor,  patient  Ass,  not  daring  to  dispute 
the  matter,  quietly  swerved  to  one  side,  and  the 
proud  Horse  swept  haughtily  by.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  War-horse  happened  to  be  shot  in  the  eye 
in  battle,  and  being  unfit  either  for  parade  or  war, 
he  was  stripped  of  his  fine  ornaments,  and  sold  to  a 
carrier.  The  Ass,  meeting  him  in  this  condition, 
could  not  forbear  saying  as  he  passed,  "  Heyday, 
friend  !  is  it  you  ?  Well,  I  always  believed  that 
pride  like  yours  would  have  a  fall ! " 

"  The  same  road  ser\'es  the  pedlar  and  the  lord 
on  horseback,"  and  if  the  latter  proudly  takes  the 
crown  of  the  causeway  to  the  inconvenience  of  his 
neighbour,  while  the  other  courteously  gives  way, 
the  latter  is  the  true  gentleman,  and  the  lord  is 
something  else.  The  war-horse,  by  reason  of  his 
rank  and  calling,  had  full  right  to  entertain  a  "  de- 
cent pride,"  for  that  true  chivalry  demands ;  but  that 
sort  of  pride  has  no  more  to  do  with  brag  and  blaster 


than  gold  has  to  do  with  Dutch  metal,  or  the  tih 
with  the  painter's  brush.  In  his  own  sphere  of  lif^ 
and  along  his  humbler  line  of  duty,  the  burdened  m 
patiently  plodding  on  the  highway,  was  to  the  folia 
honourable  as  the  prancing  steed  ;  for — 

"  Honour  and  shame  from  no  conditioii  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  U«.* 

Wherever  people  are  found  M-ith  clean  handi^a 
honest  conscience,  and  a  pure  heart,  honestly  di0| 
the  duty  that  lies  next  them,  whether  dad  in  rofil 
robes,   a  judge's  ermine,   a    soldier's  scarlet,  or  t 
peasant's  corduroy,  there  are  those  who  merit  honov 
and  courtesy  from  all  tlie  world.     The  high->piritri 
Bucephalus  forgot  what  might  happen  in  the  fntm; 
for,  as  the  old  proverb  says,  '*  This  day  is  yonii»  ht 
whose  shall  to-morrow  be  ?  *'    Wlien  velvet  is  doAi 
and  fustian  donned,  at  the  bidding  of  advcratr,  tk 
new  garb  will  fit  all  the  more  comfortaUy  for  At 
remembrance  that  the  former  was  worn  in  nnaao- 
ing  courtesy  before  aU  lookers  on.     **  The  higM 
branch  is  not  the  safest  roost ;"  so  it  is  veil  tU 
those  whose  perch  is  elevated  should  crow  nodi- 
rately,  for  fear  they  topple  in   the  effort,  and  m 
greeted  by  the  ridicule  of  those  who  heard  the  boiA 
That  was  the  case  ^-ith  the  Horse  in  the  &ble,  vki 
must  have  felt  himself  at  the  lowest  depth,  vk^ 
blind  and  bony,  he  tugged  the  carrier's  team  ilfl( 
and  heard  the  quiet  sarcasm  of  the  Ass  he  liai  v 
proudly  spumed.     "  Proud  looks  lose  hetrts ;  oM* 
teous  words  win  them."     Had  the  proud  steed  tm 
on  this  principle,  even  if  he  had  .not  avoided  hiioi 
fate,  he  would  at  any  rate  have  gained  symptliT* 
soothe  his  lowly  lot.      It  is  just  so  in  actnil  m 
**  The  man  who  mounts  the  high  horse  gets  Init  Stii 
pity  when  he  falls,"  while  the  man  who, 

**  Willie  he  doth  prosper  is  kindly  and  humble. 
Will  meet  with  good  friends  if  he  chances  to  tmkk 
In  the  day  he  was  lofty  he  could  graoefoDy  itoop;  ^ 
Now  the  friends  he  has  made  will  again  lift  ldm# 

"  Pride  dines  on  vanity  and  sups  on  content 
and  while  the  former  is  as  disappointing  ai  Sao^ 
Panza's  dishes,  the  latter  is  composed  of  hitter » 
which  are  far  from  toothsome,  though  theynV* 
salutary.  ''  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  ihM 
and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'  f^ 
says  the  best  of  books  and  the  greatest  of  l«"J^ 
Like  Christ,  let  us  ever  seek  to  be  "meek  and  Mm 
then  shall  the  highest  exaltation  come  to  nt  b  ■ 
land  beyond — an  honour  that  knows  no  ■•"J 
and  is  subject  to  no  decay.  On  the  other  htft* 
this  fable  help  us  to  remember  that  **  Prid*  !■■ 
before  destruction,  and  a  hanghty  qdnt  ^'^^ 
fall"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greaterMj 
of  wisdom  wrapped  in  smaller  compaM  thin  t* 
contained  in  the  verse  which  John  BaqyiB  {">  * 
the  lips  of  his  shepherd  boy — 

**  He  that  is  down  need  fear  BO  U 
He  that  fa  tow  no  pride; 
He  that  is  humble  erer  shall 
Have  God  to  be  hia  gnldai* 


ASKING  FOR  DAISIES. 
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ASKING     FOR     DAISIES: 

» 

A  Pi^RABLE  FOR  CHILDREN. 


IE  foggy  morning  in  the  middle  of  winter 
a  boy  and  girl  sat  on  a  stile ;  they  had 
both  round  red  faces,  stiff  straight  hair, 
common  shabby  clothes  ;  they  were  not 
in  the  least  interesting  or  pretty,  nor  more 
remarkable  in  their  way  than  sparrows  in 
theirs,  and  their  names  were  John  and 
Jane,  or  rather  Jack  and  JUL 
rery  miserable  sitting  on  the  stile,  the  sky 
md  grey,  in  fact  they  might  be  said  to  be 
',  or  at  least  in  cloudland,  and  the  sky  in 
it  was  all  about  them,  and  they  took  in  a 
nth  every  breath ;  and  whether  they  saw 
wonderful  in  cloudland  you  must  judge  for 
;  at  any  rate  they  saw  very  little  that  was 
srful,  for  they  could  hardly  see  at  all,  it 

ire  not  sitting  in  this  cold  place  on  this  cold 
se  they  liked  it ;  they  could  not  choose 
y  would  like  to  be  any  more  than  any 
can,  though  we  do  talk  so  much  about 
ever,  never,  never  being  slaves.  They 
more  choose  where  they  would  like  to 
le  dog  can  who  is  chained  up  in  the  yard, 
a  in  prison,  or  the  man  who  has  to  walk 
is  office  every  day,  stop  there,  and  think 
iness,  and  then  walk  back  again,  or  the 
who  has'  to  sit  on  a  form  at  school  and 
it  raeh  things  as  gnunmar. 
ck  and  JiU  certainly  were  cold,  and  shabby, 
le  off  than  the  little  boy  at  school,  who  is 
omfortable  ;  but  then  they  did  not  have  to 
t  they  didn't  want  to ;  so  on  the  whole,  they 
>  as  happy,  or  perhaps  I  oug^t  to  say  no  more 

And  what  kept  these  two  sitting  here  was 
reaaom  which  keeps  us  all  domg  what  we 
—we  can't  get  it  out  of  our  heads  that  meat 
lan  life,  and  raiment  than  happiness  ;  in 
as  because  Jack  earned  threepence  a  day 
ning  the  birds  away  from  the  field  which 
'  sown  with  com,  and  he  gave  Jill  a  penny 
)^  him  company,  as  it  was  a  lonely  place, 
e  add,  he  was  just  the  least  bit  of  a  coward, 
it  without  speaking  for  a  long  time.  Jack 
ed  Ilia  feelings  by  whistling.      Jill  was 

keep  her  feelings  to  herself,  because,  un- 
r  herself,  she  was  a  girl,  so  she  had  to  sit 
ahe  "  thinked,"  and  Jack  didn't 
'  she  said^  presently, "  teacher  at  school  says 
God  for  anything  we  want  he'll  give  it  us  ; 
or  some  daisies;  it  looks  miserable  without 
a." 

m't  mean  things  like  that,"  said  Jack, 
things  doea  it  mean  then  ?  " 

meana  not  things  you  really  want,  but 
)  to  take  Qa  to  heaven  when  we  die." 


tt 
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How  do  you  know.  Jack  ?  have  you  ever  tried  ? " 
Stupid,  of  course  not !     I  knew  it  was  no  use." 
/  shall  try,  though;  it  '11  do  no  harm  just  to  ask 
for  a  daisy  or  two." 

Jack  only  laughed,  and  whirled  his  rattle  round. 

"Who's  that,  Jack,  across  the  road?"  said  Jill, 
suddenly. 

Can't  see,  it's  over  thick.  Parson,  p'raps." 
I  think  not  I  wish  I  could  see  clear.  Oh,  I  do 
wish  I  could  see  quite  plain  ! "  Jill  had  a  fancy  of 
her  OMrn  on  the  subject,  but  she  didn't  tell  Jack  ;  he 
would  only  have  made  fun  of  her,  but  she  "thinked" 
more  than  ever,  and.  Jack — whistled. 

They  got  their  dinner — bread  and  scraps  of  cold 
bacon — and  they  jumped  up  and  down  to  warm  their 
feet 

It  was  getting  a  little  dusk,  towards  evening,  no 
one  had  passed  up  the  lonely  road  all  day  but  that 
shadowy  figure  in  the  morning,  and  now  in  the 
gloaming  they  suddenly  saw  a  pretty  little  boy 
standing  by  them,  holding  out  to  them  two  longish 
sticks. 

"  These  are  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  want  those  things,"  said  Jack  ;  "  I  can 
get  plenty  for  myself  quite  as  good  as  that,  and 
better." 

"  It's  no  use  to  me,"  said  Jill ;  "  they  won't  do  to 
light  a  fire  with.  What  have  you  brought  them  to 
us  for  ?  " 

"  He  told  me." 

"  Who  ?" 

**  It  was  foggy,  and  I  couldn't  see  plain  ;  but  he 
said  I  was  to  take  them  to  the  boy  and  girl  sitting 
on  the  stile  down  here  who  asked  for  some  daisies." 

Jack  burst  out  laughing.  "  There,  Jill,  I  told  you 
it  was  no  good  praying  for  things  ;  you  wanted 
daisies,  and  you've  got  a  stick." 

But  Jill  took  the  stick.  She  felt  very  puzzled 
and  rather  frightened.  She  wondered  whether  God 
had  sent  it,  or  that  mysterious  person,  or  whether 

that  mysterious  person  was — was If  this  boy 

had  brought  a  bunch  of  daisies  she  would  have 
been  inwardly  sure,  but  she  didn't  know  much 
about  prayer ;  and  she  could  hardly  believe  God 
would  send  her  a  dry  stick  when  she  asked  for  a 
flower.  If  He  would  not  give  her  a  simple  thing 
like  that  when  she  asked  Him,  what  was  the  good 
of  asking  for  greater  things  ? 

Jack  also  took  his,  broke  the  dirty,  lumpy  end  oS, 
and  made  a  little  switch  of  it,  with  which  he  gave  a 
passing  cut  to  a  stray  cat  or  two.  He  met  a  friend 
on  his  way  home,  and  exchanged  his  switch  for  some 
lozenges,  which  tasted  very  nice  at  the  time,  but 
made  him  very  sick  after. 

They  were  just  going  in  at  the  door  of  their  houae 
when  their  father  came  np. 
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THB  QUIVER. 


"  What  have  yon  got  there,  Jill !  '  he  said. 

"  Only  a  stick,  fatbeT." 

"  It  is  a  root  of  something ;  where  did  yoD  get  itT" 

Jack  grinned  and  Jill  blnahed,  while  the  father 
examined  it 

"  Yott  might  plant  it,"  he  said ;  "  there  aren't 
over  many  flowers  abont  here ;  it  11  perhaps  come  to 
Bomething." 

So  it  was  planted,  and  atill  it  looked  nothing  but 
a  dry  stick,  though  Jill  went  to  look  at  it  every  day, 
and  manured  and  watered  it,  and  dog  up  the  earth 
all  about,  and  in  conrse  of  a  few  weeks  tidied  up  all 
the  rest  of  the  garden  to  match. 

Jack  forgot  all  about  it,  and  Jill  told  nobody,  bat 
in  her  prayera  ni^t  and  morning  she  ventured  to 
My  nothing  but  "Our  Father." 

But  when  the  spring  came  she  was  surprised  to  see 
some  long  thin  green  leaves  grow  out  of  the  dry 
stick. 

"  That 's  all  through  me  taking  care  of  it,"  she  said 
to  herself  ;  "  but  it 's  only  a  great  ugly  weed,  after 
all ;  and  what  patience  I  "ve  bad  I  how  I  Ve  worked 
away  at  the  garden  in  the  hopes  of  something.  It 
never  was  so  tidy  before.  I  do  feel  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  that  thing  has  turned  out  uadiiDg 
but  a  weed  ;  if  it  bad  be^  a  flower  I  should  really 
have  been  silly  eoongh  to  fancy  that  Jesus  had  sent 
it,  after  all,  and  I  should  have  been  asking  Him  to 
help  me  get  a  place,  and  I  ^onld  only  have  been 
disappointed." 

One  splendid  summer  morning,  the  first  time  the 
sun  had  ^one  imcloaded  after  long  rain  and  cold, 
Jill  went  to  the  window  at  daybreak,  and  drew  up 
the  blind. 

Looking  in  at  her,  with  its  eyes  as  yellow  as  the 
sun,  and  its  face  as  white  as  the  clouds,  was  a  tall 
white  lily.  Jill's  heart  beat  at  the  sight  of  the 
flower ;  she  went  into  the  garden,  to  make  sure  it  was 
really  her  own  dry  stick,  the  common  weed. 

She  had  asked  for  a  daisy,  and  she  had  got  a  tall 
white  lily,  with  buds  and  blossoms,  to  last  for  months ; 
she  had  had  to  wait,  and  liare  patience,  and  maUe  lAe 
heit  ofakat  the  got;  but  what  of  that;  She  would 
venture  to  ask  now  for  something  more;  it  is  not 
wrong  to  pray  for  bread. 

"  Why,  my  lass,  you  're  out  betimea,"  said  a 
chcGrful  voice  behind  her. 

Jill  tamed  round,  and  there  was  the  farmer  who 
sowed  the  com  leaning  over  the  gate. 

"You  Ve  got  a  fine  show  of  flowers  ;  that  white 
'un  beals  alL  I  've  seen  you  working  here  maoy  a 
time  of  a  morning." 

"  I  haven't  seen  you,  sir." 

"  Yon  were  over  busy ;  and  thia  memlBg  when  I 


saw  yon  again,  it  just  came  into  mj  bead  Ihit  jsn'd 
be  the  very  lass  my  wife  wants  to  help  her  in  t'  diiij. 
Yon  get  Dp  betimes,  and  yon  "re  willin',  sad  jaiJt 
tidy,  and  your  garden's  a  credit  to  yer,  tifokD; 
that  white  'un  ;  it  was  that  that  made  me  stof  ui 
look  in  just  now,  and  put  me  in  mind  that  ym  vet 
a  likely  lass.  Yer  can  come  up  after  bieskbsl,  nd 
1 11  make  it  all  right  for  yer.  Eightcenpence  s  ttk 
and  yer  meat  as  a  beginning." 

When  Jill  went  back  into  her  little  bed-room,  ds 
knelt  down,  but  she  didn't  have  to  ask  for  •  iuj, 
for  she'd  ^n  lily;  and  she  didn't  have  to  wkf> 
daily  bread,  for  she  'd  got  meat  ;  she  had  got  eiwd- 
ing,  abundantly,  more  than  she  could  ask  or  iHA. 
and  she  wanted  to  say  how  thankful  shewUpbot  A 
could  not  think  of  any  words  good  enough.  En 
can  we  express  exceeding   tbanlcfnlness,  riTEm^ 


Lord,  teach  us  to  pray! 


A.  A.ETin 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLAS& 

166.  It  is  recorded  of  Jehu,  "Behold,  two  Inp 
stood  not  before  Him."  What  two  kings  stc  bi 
referred  tot 

167.  Which  only  of  the  Twelve  Apostle*  dUEt 
Paul  know  T 

16S.  What  famine  b  recorded  in  the  tiM  ri 
EUsha! 

169.  In  whose  tmga  was  tbe  fanoM  taf* 
destroyed  which  Moses  had  made  i*  tk  wilfcsw! 

170.  WhatiUnstrationisnaedtoalwwteUlT' 
wise  men  in  giving  way  to  frivxdooa  aelioaa! 

171.  What  woman  had  aU  hei   landa  n 
restored  to  her  because  of  her  Idndnes  to  ft  |B4^ 


ANSWERS  TO  QUSsnoNS  OK  fAQS  4U. 

1C6.  They  were  thin  guecee  of  wood  in  a  ISAi 
frams  fastened  together  by  hiogea  and  connlfl 
one  side  with  wax,  upo::  which  the  waliag  Viial'' 
with  a  sharp  piece  of  iron  (Luke  L  £3). 

156.  The  genealogical  history  from  Admit. I* 
and  a  brief  summary  of  evtmla  from  llw.tak^ 
Saul  to  the  return  of  Jews  from  captiiilf,  U  ■" 
to  B.C.  836. 

167.  Ptolemais  (Ada  xxi.  1). 

108.  From  Abraham,  by  Ketnrah  hi*  sa^li 
{Gen.  XXV.  I,  S). 

159.  Foni— <1)  Bomt-offerings,  [e|  Rjaiiii  iMW 
(3)  Sin-offetingB,  {4]  Treapaw-oAlNii^E  4l  ii" 
were  obtained  without  the  shedding  el  Utdd,  

160.  It  maans  "  What  is  itt"  aai  WlNilT 
the  laraeUtes  to  the  food  with  vhkk  GtdWA* 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xvi,  S). 


THE  QUIVER 


A   LITTLE   ONE   IN   HEAVEN. 

TWO  VIEWS. 


AZED  optHi  thy  aadled  he«d ; 
fwM  tlie  MUne  Im>iit  th«  angel's  hand 
•d  tlta^  in  fsflia  ws  may  not  tread, 
I 


To  that  far-distant  better  land. 

Ah,  with  a  light  how  dear,  bow  fair, 

Thy  BWMt  blue  eyes  were  ihining  there  I 
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THE  QUIVER 


I  ;{<izeil  iigoin  :  it  wa»  near  the  hour 
Wc  bore  thee  to  thy  little  tomb  ; 
Still  fthonc  the  sweet  blue  eyes  ;  no  power 
Had  death  on  thee  of  waste  or  gloom  ; 
Yet  was  there  change — methought  I  saw 
On  that  dear  brow  u  nameless  awe. 

Sweet,  solemn  change  !     The  light,  the  shade. 

Alike  to  me  of  glory  spoke  ; 

The  light  of  Christ's  own  face  displayed. 


The  first  full  rapture  of  His  look  I 
Oh,  with  what  joy  that  vision  sweet 
Thy  now  all-conscious  soul  would  greet 

And  when  aloft,  on  heights  unknown. 
Midst  welcomes  from  immortal  eyes'. 
He  led  thee  near  the  blessed  throne. 
Sure  with  an  awe-struck  deep  sur^iriic 
Thy  soul,  sweet  Edith,  would  begin 
To  drink  heaven's  endless  pleasure  in  ! 

U.  C.  G.  M 


SORROW   AND    SONG    IN    THE    EVANGELISTS. 

BY  TUE  RIGHT  REV.   WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,   D.D.,   LORD  BISHOP    OF  DERRY   AND  RAPHOE 

ST.    LUKE. 


N  St.  Matthew  we  have  the  Passion  in  its 

Bible  sacredness,  in  St.  Mark  the  Passion 

of  Iliin  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  St. 

Luke  the  Passion  in  its  human  htaiUy  and 

tenderness. 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane 

is  so  marked  that  we  must,  in  the  case  of  this 

GosiKjl,  begin  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  case 

of  the  other  Evangelists. 

(30)  *  **  And  He  came  out,  and  went,  as  He  was 
wont,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  His  disciples 
also  followed  Him.  (40)  And  when  He  was  at 
the  place,  He  said  unto  them,  Pray  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation.  (41)  And  Ho  was  with- 
drawn from  them  about  a  stone's  cast,  and  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed,  (42)  saying,  Father,  if  Thou  be 
willing,  remove  tliis  cup  from  Me:  nevertheless 
not  ^iy  wiU,  but  Thine,  be  done.  (43)  And 
there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven, 
strengthening  Him.  (44)  And  being  in  an  agony 
He  prayed  more  earnestly :  and  His  sweat  was  as 
it  were  great  dro|)s  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground.  (45)  And  when  He  rose  up  from  prayer, 
and  Wcis  come  to  His  disciples.  He  found  them 
sleeping  for  sorrow,  (46)  and  said  unto  them, 
Why  sleep  ye  1  rise  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation." 

St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  the  holy 
Angels.  Writing  for  Gentiles,  and  those  Ckntiles 
Greeks,  he  would  apparently  wish  to  show  that 
heaven  and  earth  are  not  unpeopled  of  glorious 
occulta nts.  Fi*om  the  appearance  of  Gabriel  to 
the  Virgin  mother  and  the  song  of  the  *'  heavenly 
soldiers  '  heard  by  the  shephei^  it  is  the  Gbspel 
of  the  Angels. 

In  Geth.semanc,  as  earth's  sympathy  fails  the 
sufFuring  Son  of  Man,  the  sym^xithy  of  heaven 
draws  near.  There  appeared  unto  Him  an  angel 
from  heaven  strengthening  Him.t  Twice  only, 
it  may  be  obscr\'ed,  are  the  angels  mentioned 
historically  in  direct  connection  with  our  Lord — 


^BtLokezxli. 


t8t.LiikexzU.4a. 


;  after  the  Temptation,  and  in  this  place: 
there  were  many;  here  inie.  There  they 
or  "  approached,"  and  "  ministered  unto 
here  the  angel  "  was  seen  "  or  "  appeared 
the  '^  strengthening  "  took  place  we  arc 
Of  all  the  host  of  heaven  the  reserve  < 
ture  lias  concealed  the  names,  cxcvpt 
instances — Gabriel  and  Michael  No  ad 
our  knowledge  is  made  in  this  place. 

Again,  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  the  G 
Poetry.  Of  the  whole  history  of  Jes 
profoundly  true  that  it  is  a  poem  as  v 
history. 

It  is  certain  that  the  two  verses  whic 
the  incident  of  the  bloody  sweat  are  vai 
some  manuscripts,  and  certain  also  that  tl 

i  iixion  may  be  accounted  for-  by  the  cova 
the  sort  of  orthodoxy  which,  be  it  what  it 
not  true  faitL 

But  others  have  said  that  we  have  hen 
ment  of  a  legend  built  with  tiie  Bubstano 
narrative.     Surely  it  is  not  sa     Poetry 

;  the  shapes  of  those  whom  she  celebrate 
than  hmnan  in  the  distance,  and  sanoani 
with  glorious  ezaggerationa.  ■  Among 
creations  she  never  invslited  a  hero  in 
writhing  like  a  crushed  worm  down  iq 
ground.  Yet,  as  St  Luke  leads  u  ist 
semano  by  moonli^^t,  faith  sees  a  mi 

j  beauty,  and  would-  not  lose  one  toack 
picture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  accoont  of  tb 
eal  accompaniments  of  the  Agony  is  pec 
the  narrative  of  the  physician  among  the . 
lists.  The  word  "agony"  the  Church  « 
St.  Luke ;  it  indicates  the  undefined  fear  ( 
tiling  certainly  terrible,  but  as  to  details 
tain.  Full  of  meaning  also  is  the  woidtn 
"  more  earnestly,''  "  He  prayed  more  etf 
Prayer  in  its  energy  is  work.  It  i«  ' 
instinctive  scream  of  the  hare  vhen  it  i 
narrowing  circles,  and  the  breath  of  thegie; 

I  is  on  the  flick.     It  ia  a  aenae^  not  ootF 
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of  God's  presence;  it  is  resignation 
one.  He  prayed  with  Ungion  of  the 
with  intensity  as  we  should  say  now. 
ilso  was  visible.  Though  He  was 
.  the  night  was  cold,  "  His  sweat  was 
f  blood  falling  to  the  ground."  *  It 
:ed  that  the  words  do  not  apply  to 
f  the  substance.  They  do  not  signify 
ke  blood ;  but  they  mean  that,  while 
was  blood,  the  shape  and  quantity  in 
might  be  compared  to  clots  or  gouts,  t 
»t.  Luke's  is  the  Gospel  which  brings 
le  humanity  of  Jesus.  Let  us  only 
incident  which  immediately  follows 

a  certain  one  out  of  their  number 
rvant  of  the  high  priest,  and  cut  off 
ight  ear).  (51)  And  Jesus  answered, 
thus  far."  And  having  touched  his 
3(1  him. 

here  a  marvellously  delicate  self- 
1  exquisite  balance  and  adjustment 
LS  power  by  the  conditions  imix«ed 
ipon  suffering  human  weakness.  The 
here  spoken  by  our  Lord  have  i)er- 
.  But,  as  in  some  great  drama,  dark 
ften  made  intelligible  by  some  simple 
I,  so  would  it  seem  to  be  here.  To  the 
whose  hands  Jesus  had  fallen  by  His 
,  He  says,  with  a  captive's  submission, 
3nly  so  far  as  this,  give  Me  but  time 
on  for  this  one  act,"  |  and  He  touched 
lie  wounded  sufferer, 
ir,  St.  Luke's  is  the  Gospel  of  subtle 
racter  of  human  hearts  under  the 
electric  light  thrown  upon  them  from 
Two  instances  may  be  selected  : — 
ight  is  thrown  upon  the  character  of 
jcially  by  two  circumstances:  (xxiL  60) 
said,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou 
I  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake, 
.V.  (61)  And  the  Lord  turned,  and 
Peter.  And  Peter  remembered  the 
Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  him, 
)ck  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice, 
ter  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly." 
supposes  that  the  glance  here  spoken 
rd,  spiritual,  and  divine;  but  the 
and  obvious  is  surely  the  truer  inter- 
esos  was  being  led  to  Caiaphas.  He 
through  the  court,  and  just  as  Peter 
and  hurrying  lie  on  lie,§  just  as  the 
sounded  shnll  and  high,  the  Lord, 

il.  41. 

>ecame  not  "like  blood,* but**asit  clots ** 

dL  51.    Other  interpretations  are  (1)  "Let 

officers)  go  so  for  ;**  i.e.,  as  to  seize  Me.    (2) 

at  this  point    Strike  not  a  second  blow. 

Tiolence." 

know  Him  not"  fver.  57) ;  " Man,  I  am  not " 

I,  I  know  not  what  thou  layeft^  (ver.  00). 


boond  as  He  was,  turned  with  that  pathetic  look 
upon  His  wan  face,  which  seemed  to  look  into* 
the  very  depths  of  his  being. 

IL  It  is,  however,  perhaps  the  character  of 
Herod  upon  which  most  light  is  thrown,  by  an 
incident  peculiar  to  the  third  Evangelist 

(6)  t "  When  Pilate  heard  of  GalUee,  he  asked 
whether  the  man  were  a  Galilsean.  (7)  And  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  He  belonged  unto  Herod's 
jurisdiction,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod,  who  himself 
also  was  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time.  (8)  And 
when  Herod  saw  Jesus,  he  was  exceeding  glad  : 
for  he  was  desirous  to  see  Him  of  a  long  season, 
because  he  had  heard  many  things  of  Him ;  and 
he  hoi)ed  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done  by 
Him.  (9)  Then  he  questioned  "with  Him  in  many 
words;  but  He  answered  him  nothing.  (10)  And 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  stood  and  vehemently 
accused  Him.  (11)  And  Herod  with  his  men 
of  war  set  Him  at  nought,  and  mocked  Him,  and 
arrayed  Him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and  sent  Him 
again  to  Pilate.  (12)  And  the  same  day  Pilate 
and  Herod  were  made  friends  together :  for  be- 
fore they  were  at  enmity  between  themselves." 

Herod  Antipas  was  that  year  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  Passover.  Herod  did  not  take  any  active 
•psLTt  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Possibly,  he  had 
had  quite  enough  of  beheading  prophets.  But 
this  he  did — "he  arrayed  Him  in  bright  apparel"  + 
This  robe  of  mockery  is  to  be  kept  quite  distinct 
from  the  scarlet  or  purple  of  the  Roman  souliers. 
The  "  gorgeous  robe  "  of  our  translation  is  some- 
what misleading.  The  raiment  with  which  Jesus 
was  invested  by  Antipas  was  of  a  colour  which  a 
Roman  might  have  described  as  candid'uSy  bril- 
liantly white,  fulled  until  it  was  glistening.  Tliis 
was  full  of  scornful  meaning.  It  was  a  piece  of 
Roman  courtesy  that  those  who  aspired  to  any 
place  in  the  public  gift,  should  solicit  the  post 
dressed  in  a  toga  Candida,  i.e.,  one  which  was 
not  merely  white,  but  actually  glistening  with 
chalk  or  fuller's-earth  applied  for  the  purpose. 
Herod  knew  the  Roman  custom,  and  affect^  to 
conform  to  it  Jesus  was  accused  of  seeking  a 
kingdom  by  a  revolution.  Herod  Antipas,  there- 
fore, had  a  white  toga  of  candidature  flung  over 
HiuL  It  was  a  piece  of  cruel  but  not  inappro- 
priate wit,  a  sarcasm  not  without  an  agreeable 
compliment  to  the  Roman  Proconsul  "Poor 
dumb  and  sullen  fool,  harmless  perhaps,  but  at 
least  obstinate  visionary,  half  idiotic  candidate 
for  some  shadowy  throne  of  mystic  vision " 
(v.  8).  But  Herod  when  he  saw  Jesus,  was  ex- 
ceeding glad ;  for  he  was  constantly  desiring  for  a 
great  while  to  see  Him,  because  he  kept  hearing 
concerning  Him,  and  was  hoping  to  see  some 
sign  done  by  Him.  (9)  And  he  questioned  Him 
in  many  words,  but  He  answered  him  nothing.'' 

*  St.  Luke  xziL  61 ;  of .  St  John  L  43. 

t  St.  Luke  xxiiL 

:  St.  Luke  zziii.  11 ;  Xofkwpii-'^fright,  not  gorfftouM. 
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THE  QUIVER 


A  comparison  of  two  passages  in  the  earlier 
Synoptics  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Herod  the  Tetrarch  was  a  Sadducee.*  Yet 
dim  surmises  about  the  spiritual  world,  the  land 
beyond  the  grave,  made  a  pale  da"wn  through  his 
materialism — his  life  of  lust  and  blood.  There 
are  nef/ative  creeds  and  jyosifive  creeds.  Beyond 
all  question,  there  are  negjitive  lines  which  are 
true  and  useful  Yet  the  negative  are  mostly 
for  time  rather  than  for  eternity.  We  are  Chris- 
tian mainly  by  tlut  which  is  positive.  It  is  true 
and  very  useful  to  say,  "  I  do  7iot  believe  in  this 
or  that  superstition  and  extravagance."  But  a  day 
comes  to  each  one  of  us,  when  the  question  is, 
"Man,  what  do  you  believe?"  Hero  J,  if  catechised, 
might  no  doubt  have  said,  *'  I  am  a  sound  and 
orthodox  Sadducee.  My  creed  stops  short  with 
the  Pentateuch ;  I  refuse  to  follow  the  Prophets 
in  the  dangerous  paths  of  innovation  and  deve- 
lopment. I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
angels ;  that  which  is  called  an  angel  is  merely  a 
ray  of  light  from  the  presence  of  God  made  into 
a  living  thing  by  an  imaginative  process.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  Resurrection ;  our  bodies  pass 
into  the  dust  from  which  they  were  taken.  I  do 
not  believe  in  spirits ;  the  things  which  we  call 
such  are  but  waves  from  the  great  fountain-head 
of  life,  which  sparkle  in  the  light  for  a  little,  and 
are  then  drawn  back  eternally  to  the  source  from 
which  they  issued."  But  in  the  darkness  of 
sorrow  or  of  death,  in  moments  of  awaken- 
ing, all  such  negative  creeds  crack  and  totter. 
Herod  Antipas,  the  patron  of  a  negative  creed, 
never  thoroughly  believed  in  his  creed  or  his 
party.  AVTien  he  had  heard,  s<.)me  two  years 
before,  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said  to  his  ser- 
vants, "  This  is  John  the  Baptist ;  he  is  risen 
from  the  dead ;  and  therefore  mighty  works  do 
shew  forth  themselves  in  Him."t  So  it  seems 
that  when  Herod  is  tried,  he  does  believe  in  spirits, 
and  even  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
terror  of  the  Unseen  haunts  liim  with  an  awful 
curiosity.  The  passage  just  cited  from  St  Mat- 
thew has  been  charged  with  "  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction." And,  undoubtedly,  it  does  involve 
both  one  and  the  other.  But  the  "  absurdity  and 
contradiction  "  are  not  in  the  Evangelist's  narra- 
tive, but  in  the  heart  of  man.  Herod  the  Tetrarch 
was  not  the  first,  and  will  not  be  the  last,  whose 
negative  creed  will  let  in  through  every  cranny 
and  interstice,  the  very  ideas  which  it  exists  to 
repudiat&  Those  who  have  a  horror  of  priest- 
craft sometimes  send,  upon  a  death-bed,  for  the 
sacrament  which  they  never  frequented  in  health, 
and  expect  to  be  changed,  by  one  participation, 


*  **  Then  JesoB  said  unto  them«  Take  heed  and  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddueeea'*  {St, 
Matt  xyL  6).  "  And  He  charged  them,  saying,  Take  heed, 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phaiisees,  and  of  the  leaven 
of  Herod  "  (St.  Mark  via  15). 

t  St.  Matthew  Jiv.i. 


from  grovelling  souls   into  winged  and  radian^ 
spirits — tit  for  the  s«K'iety  of  all  the  coraiKiny  c^ 
heaven.     ^Awc  people,  thfir  lifw  worn  with  tU., 
epigrams  of  half  a  ccntur}-  against  the  Gos[>el,  g^ 
up  setnicts.     The  atheist  of  Naples  has  a  curiu\j^ 
intensity  of  treniul^iLs  l>elief  in  the  liquefaction  oj 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius.     So  "  Herod  hoi>ed  to 
have  seen  sonic  sign  done  by  Him."     Above  ali 
let  us  make  solemn  note  (»f  that  which  follows; 
*'Thcn    Herod  questi(>ned  with  Jesus  in  many 
words  ;    but  He  answered  him  nothing  ; "  *'  He 
asked   Him  <juestioiLs  in  many  words.''*     What 
questions  1     Of  the  extent  of  His  ^wwer  ? — c»f  the 
nature  of  that  spiritual  world  in  which  He  moved 
iis  a  Master? — of  the  star  of  the  Epiphany? — of  tie 
means  by  which  He  wrought  so  many  miracles /t 
We  cannot  sav,  because   we  are  not  tolA    All 
we  know  is  that  our  Lord^s  silence  before  Herod 
was  yet  more  entire  and  absolute  than  before  the 
Council  or  Pilate.     He  knew  the  fox-like  nature 
of  the  man  with  whom  He  had  to  do.    **He 
Himself  answered  him  mjthint/  !  " 

Let  us,  then,  beware  of  a  religion  which  u 
merely  one  of  party  or  of  curiosity.  This  is 
exat^tly  as  true  of  one  side  as  of  the  other.  He 
who  answers  to  a  modem  Pharisee  may  sav,  "I 
have  won  a  well-deserved  tribute  of  praise  from 
chief  priestij  and  scribes  by  being  exceedingly 
zealous  for  the  tradition  of  the  elders."  The 
modem  Sadducee  may  claim  to  have  drawn  out 
the  cheers  of  a  whole  public  meeting  by  his  de- 
nunciations of  superstition.  But  the  one  question 
one  day  is  simply  this,  "  Have  I  known  in  whom 
I  have  believed  ?  Have  I  cut  off  the  otFendiiig 
right  hand  and  right  eye  ?  Do  I  bear  about  in 
my  soul  and  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesu.^?' 
If  not,  when  the  soul  wants  a  word  from  Him 
for  its  very  life.  He  will  answer — twthing.  He 
who,  ha\'ing  the  words  of  eternal  life,  waits  silent 
before  Herod,  save  us  from  that  silence  ! 

Once  more,  St  Luke's  is  the  Pauline  Gospel 
— the  Gospel  of  grace,  forgiveness,  and  justifica- 
tion.    Let  us  think  of  those  three  "  Last  Words, 
which  are  recorded  by  St  Luke  mainly  f wm  this 
point  of  view. 

L  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ! "  J 

This  is  an  intercession  for  the  blind  and  sinful, 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  craci^D? 
Him.  "  They  know  not  what  they  are  doing- 
Since  then,  it  has  sounded  on  night  and  ^J' 
And  as  the  word  of  sweet  intercession  floats  QIN 
grace  and  mercy  come  down. 

IL  Beautiful  in  pardon  is  that  other  ''I^ 
Word,"  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to^y  ^ 
thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 


•  St.  Luke  xxili  9. 

t  A  coUection  of  curious  speculatiQOi  on  the  ?**•"• 
8u1:^ect8  of  Herod's  questions  maj  be  found  in  BftO0 
{De  MoHt  J.  Cm  iiL  70-7D. 

:  StLukexziU.SA. 


Hia  STEADFAST  PURPOSEL 
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■we  contnat  carefully  the  words  of  the 

felon — few  and  broken  though  they 
I  tbooe  of  the  other,  stamped  as  they 

wi  nDmiHtakably  Jtwitk  impresa  ' — we 
<  diat  the  inan  was  ahnost  certainly  a 
What  threads  of  godly  fear,  saving 
e,  blessed  hope,  liviiig  faith,  are  inter- 
I  the  texture  of  that  dying  pmyer !    The 

bestows  upon  him  a  double  blessing, 
e  hours  when  the  earthly  existence  becomes 
and  a  curse,  when  we  cannot  pray  for  it 
those  whom  we  love  most  deeply.     With 

fisme  which  such  men  generally  (xisseas, 
t  have  lived  on  even  for  days,  shaking 
»  with  a  long,  slow  agony.  The  Saviour 
a  the  welcome  promise  of  a  speedy  death 
'.  But  He  gives  a  better  promise.  Even 
It  hand  nailed  to  the  Cross,  He  opens 
of  heaven  to  a  pardoned  believer. 
ji  another  "Last  Word"  we  have  the 
)f  a  perfect  peace.      "Father,  into  Thy 

commend  my  spirit ! "    words  of  the 

of  old,  since  then  how  often  used  !  t 
ision  of  the  King  in  His  hnman  beauty 
■e  imperfect  without   that  word.      The 
lave  floated  away.      Depth  upon  depth 

Croes  is  the  clearness  of  a  sunset  sky. 
lought  of  death  is  one  which  must  daily 

every  Christian.     Our  prayer,  founded 

Luke's  narrative,  may  well  be — "  Have 
mn  us  in  that  solemn  hour.  Suffer  us 
ny  pain  of  death  to  foil  from  Thee.  May 
itent  but  redeemed  spirits  dwell  with 
o  have  gone  before  us  in  the  midst  of 
idise  of  God.     Enable  us  to  subdue  all 


Mt  Thou  (lia  Hesdahl'  (St.  Lake  nlll.  39). 
V  SLPalrauT.  Bad].  St.  Benuod.  St- Loula.  Hnn. 
.  Lather.  MBlancthon.  Bilvlo  Pelllco.  Kl^onore  do 
Koa  of  CoDde  (see  Dr.  Kar  on  PHtm  xxxi.  5). 
rbapa,  Iw  alloired  also  to  refer  to  "Witness  of 
»  t«   Cluin  and  ChriatluUtr '  (p-  111 ;   Znd 


lasts  and  passions,  that  we  may  possess  true  joy 
and  ondouded  peace,  and  add  to  the  number  of 
dying  voices  that  have  said,  '  Into  Thy  hands  I 
'  my  spirit' " 


Such  are  some  of  the  main  characteristics  and 
leading  ideas  of  the  Pasedon  as  chronicled  by  St. 
Luke.  It  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  Gospel  of  the 
Angels,  of  art  and  poetry,  of  our  Lord's  gentle 
and  tender  Humanity,  of  subtle  lights  thrown  upon 
the  deepest  secrets  of  the  human  heart — of  grace, 
forgiveness,  and  justification. 

Here  we  have  the  Cross  especially  in  its  htaviy. 
The  human  heart  has  its  claims  in  this  divine 
histoiy.  Woman,  with  those  affections  which  can 
be  terrible  when  perverted ;  those  who  are  the 
outcasts  of  society,  from  circumstances,  as  it 
might  seem,  beyond  their  own  control ;  the  weak 
and  sinful  children  of  God,  want  the  sympathy  of 
the  Crucified,  a  Cross  of  gracr.  Nay,  those  who 
seem  strong  want  it  also.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  his  death-bed  asked 
for  the  history  of  the  Passion  to  be  read  to  him 
from  the  Qospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  Many  of 
us  require  to  be  assured  of  the  efficacy  of  repent- 
anca  The  past  presses  hard  upon  us ;  the  stem 
words  of  a  hard  philosojthy  seem  Lke  the  expres- 
sion of  a  law.  life  is  like  a  game  of  chess,  where 
we  sit  down  to  contend  with  a  player  perfectly 
fair  but  perfectly  remorseless,  who  never  gives 
back  a  single  piece,  and  takes  advantage  to  the 
utmost  of  every  mistake.  Va  vuriit/  woe  to 
those  who  lose.  Such  is  the  Gospel  of  despair 
preached  to  us  by  a  great  modem  thinker.  In 
St  Luke's  Gospel  we  find  the  counteraction  of 
this.  Among  its  last  lines  are  these  words  of 
the  Risen  Lord,  "  Thus  it  behoveth  Christ  to 
suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day  ; 
and  that  npentantx  and  remusion  of  tiru  thall  he 
preached  in  Hit  namt. "  * 


■  8tLakexxlv.U,lT. 


HIS     STEADFAST    PURPOSE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LOST  IH  THE  WINNING,"  "FOR 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  OLD   man's   HEIR. 

^^^^I^ANIEL  GRAY  did  not  long 
^Si  \b^  survive  this  attack,  but  the 
Hh  J/^  mists  gradnally  cleared  away 
^S^Bjf^  from  his  dying  eyes,  till  Percy, 
as  he  watched  beside  him, 
■ometinies  marvelled  at,  some- 
times envied  him,  the  child- 
like trust  to  which  he  attained  ;  and 
when  the  end  came,  and  people  mingled 
with  their  empathy  congratnlations  on  hia 
t  vadm'u  atde  heir,  he  tomed  from  them 


humbled  as  well  as  sorrowful,  for  lie  knew  in  his 
heart  that  the  best  inheritance  of  all  was  not  his. 

No  one  but  the  clergyman,  named  ns  his  executor, 
and  the  lawyer  who  had  mode  Daniel  Gray's  will  soon 
after  he  brought  Percy  home  to  Enford  Green,  could 
have  told  the  actual  amonnt  of  the  old  man's  savings, 
or  the  value  of  his  property,  for  Percy  was  very  reti- 
cent on  the  subject  He  declined  to  bo  questioDed 
by  Mrs.  Pamell,  or  comforted  in  his  loneliness  by 
pretty  'Lisbeth,  even  though  she  neglected  the  iron- 
ing at  which  she  chose  to  assist  her  mother,  instead 
of  going  to  service  like  "oar  Ann,"  that  she  might 
meet  him  in  the  lane  as  he  went  home  from  work. 

"  It  do  make  vs  so  miserable,  Percy,"  she  declared. 
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"  to  think  of  you  Hitting  in  tliat  great  house  hy  your- 
self, 'cept  for  the  old  dog  that's  no  company  at  all.** 

I'ercy  reminded  lier  that  the  "  great  house  "  was 
only  a  four-roomed  cottage  like  her  own,  but  admitted 
that  it  was  lonely,  and  tliat  he  missed  his  uncle  very 
much. 

"  Then  wliy  don*t  you  come  back  to  us  ?  There 's 
your  old  room  you  can  liave,  and  you  know  you  was 
always  a  favourite  with  mother.  May-be  you  think 
I  shall  vex  you  with  my  singing  and  the  nonsense  I 
talk,  but  I  ha*  burnt  all  my  song-books,  and  I  *m  a 
gfting  to  give  up  flirting,  Percy.  I  can  be  steady 
enough  if  I  like.  I  don't  have  nothing  to  say  to  tlie 
miller  now,  and  I  han't  spoken  to  Jim  Kobins  these 
tliree  weeks." 

•*  So  much  the  better  for  him  if  you  are  only  fooling 
the  chap ;  though  he  'd  make  any  girl  a  good  husband, 
would  Jim  the  blacksmith.'* 

'Lisbcth  tosscil  her  head  and  laughed,  while  Percy 
rested  his  basket  on  the  gate  by  which  he  had  met 
her,  and  contemplated  her  rosy  face  ^^-itli  very  diflcrent 
feelings  to  those  she  sought  to  inspire.  Only  that 
afternoon  Winnie  Ctraddon,  in  the  black  robes  that 
harmonised  with  her  delicate  features  and  golden 
hair,  had  flitted  into  the  room  where  he  was  litting 
the  trays  and  drawers  into  her  cabinet,  and  talked  to 
him  of  his  dead  uncle.  Coming  freshly  from  her 
presence,  with  tlie  halo  of  her  purity  and  refinement 
still  about  him,  how  could  he  And  any  attraction  in 
'Lieibeth  Pamells  smart  ribbons,  her  loud  voice,  and 
rustic  prettiness  ? 

''  If  Jim  Kobins  would  make  a  good  husband,"  the 
girl  observed  with  a  ])out,  *'  I  dessay  I  should  make 
as  good  a  wife  ;  but  I  'm  not  going  to  throw  myself 
away  on  the  likes  of  he." 

"  Why? "  questioned  her  auditor,  more  from  civility 
than  any  real  desire  to  know  her  sentiments. 

"  Oil,  well,  if  you  nmst  know,"  said  'Lisbeth,  art-  I 
fully  adapting  herself  to  Percy's  well-known  distaste 
for  the  intemperate  habits  that  are  such  a  blot  on  our 
character  as  a  nation,  '*  I  won't  have  a  chap  that 
can't  see  no  harm  in  spending  his  Saturday  nights  at 
the  'Dragon.'  I  ha'  learned  a  lesson  from  mother  ;  I 
won't  do  as  she  <li(l — work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  to 
keep  myself  and  tlie  cliildrcn,  while  my  man  spends 
his  money  at  the  beer-shop." 

*'  I  don't  believe  Jim  Kobins  will  ever  do  that," 
Percy  asserted  ;  "  he 's  too  sensible  !  and  for  your 
sake  may- be  he  'd  take  the  pledge  at  onc<»." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  he  do  or  he  don't,"  retorted 
'Lisbeth  with  a  pout  "  How  you  do  keep  terrifyiii' 
(tejising)  me  about  Jim  Kobins  I  He  isn't  my  choice, 
I  tell  ye.  Kut  I  must  run  home  directly  minute,  or 
my  irons  will  be  as  cold  a«  ice.  Be  I  to  tell  mother 
you  re  coming  to  us  ?  She  '11  be  right  down  pleased 
to  get  ye  back.  Tlie  place  have  seemeil  terrible 
unked  (lonely)  without  you  and  Uncle  Dan'L  I 
think  he  used  to  like  me,  Percy." 

**  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  did,"  and  Percy's  cheek  red- 
dened as  ho  was  reminded  by  this  speech  of  his 
uncle's  pkns.      "  I  '11  buy  you  a  little  brooch,  'Lis- 


beth, and  put.a  bit  of  his  hair  in  i^  if  yea  '11  ^etr  it 
for  Ids  sake,  and  just  to  put  you  in  mind  of  Im" 

'Liabeth  eagerly  promised  to  wear  the  gift,  thoi«k 
it  was  proffered  in  a  manner  that  would  not  pnit 
her  to  flatter  herself  the  giver  had  any  other  molin 
than  the  one  he  expressed. 

"And  you  will  come  to  ub,  Percy?  Welllim 
the  room  ready  any  time  you  like  to  say.** 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  answered,  decidedly;  **I^ 
getting  used  to  the  dulness,  and  it  gives  me  more  tiv 
for  my  books." 

"All,  you  are  always  deep  in  them,*  she 4 
ser\'ed,  half  crossly,  half  in  admiration.  **  YoaH  b 
that  clever,  Enford  Green  won't  be  good  eDoogk  k 
ye  ;  perhaps  it  isn't  now,  and  yon  're  going  to  wm 
into  the  town. 

"  May- be,"  slie  hazarded,  when  reassured  od  M 
point ;  "  may-be  you  're  thinking  of  manyio^  ■ 
young  men  mostly  do  when  they  're  left  as  too  A 
If  that 's  it,"  and  'Lisbeth  grew  liot  and  breatlikM^ 
the  supposition,  "  if  tliat 's  it,  you  're  in  the  rigkt  to 
stay  where  you  are  that  you  may  get  tliiiij>8  ra^ 
And  how  pretty  your  place  might  be  made  1  Tfll 
like  our  cottage,  more  'n  half  ready  to  tumble  dfl«% 
and  no  paint  on  the  doors,  and  nothing  Imt  lab 
under  your  feet,  but  that  new  and  nice  it  p^  ii 
cleaning  up." 

And  'Lisbeth  thought  in  her  heart  that  it  vmUIi 
delightful  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  dwelling  vikl 
broad  white  hearthstone,  a  boarded  floor,  andt^- 
in  the  living-room,  with  a  boiler  and  oven  jut  9$ 
she  'd  seen  in  a  gentleman's  house,  only  smalleL 

But  down  fell  all  her  castles  in  the  air,  ita 
Percy,  turning  his  head  away  as  he  qmke,  aunii 
deliberately  that  he  had  no  thought  of  minji^ 
One  of  his  shopmates,  with  whom  the  airdil 
town  did  not  agree,  was  coming  to  live  vitk  )i^ 
and  as  Smith  had  a  tidy,  industrious  irile^  M 
hoped  to  get  on  together  very  comfortably. 

"  Well  I "  cried  'Lisbeth,  disdainfuUy,  •'if  I 
a  young  chap  like  you  I  wouldn't  have 
man's  wife  in  my  house  to  rule  over  me.  Bit  }* 
always  was  queer,  Percy,  and  like  no  one  <** 
When  you  meet  Jim  Robins,  you  can  say  tW  ?• 
gave  me  such  a  good  account  of  his  wa}*s,  that  Ik 
a'niost  inclined  to  keep  company  with  hiii  ^ 
nil." 

'Lisbeth  went  along  the  field-path  farisktr,  *■ 
her  head    held  very  high,  ninging  a  song  it  ■ 
top  of  her  voice,  but  Percy  stood  and  intdiedii, 
till,  thinking  herself  nnobaenred,  she  put  her  tf^^ 
her  eyes,  and  wiped  away  the  angry  tens  1h 
ncss  had  brought  into  them.    Never  had  te 
her  so  well  as  he  did  just  then ;  never  felt  aft  * 
tempted  to  follow  and  console  her,  lorhovMV 
help  seeing  that  she  loved  him?     Not  ^'f 
moilestly  evinced  and   tender    devotion  ha  ^^ 
like  to  inspire  ;  it  was  not  in  her  nature  toiedi^ 
but  she  would  be  a  faithful  and  industrioM  4^ 
proud  of  the  home  she  would  span  no  hbavtoM 
clean  and  bright,  and  caiefnl  to  diabnni 
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it  advantage  No  man  con  be  quite 
ction  when  it  is  testified  for  him  let 
e  it,  and  as  Percy  stood  looking  after 
U,  he  asked  himself  with  a  sigh  whither 
D  leading  him,  and  whether  in  pursuing 
%t  was  now  shaping  itself  in  his  brain 
clearness  and  vigour,  he  was  not 
substance  for  a  shadow.  If  he  could 
xmtent  himself  with  such  a  home  and 
as  would  satisfy  most  men  in  his 
d  but  to  ask  and  have,  but  those  gifts 
ice  offers  with  outstretched  hands  we 
precious  as  those  it  nvithholds. 
1  not  follow  'Lisbeth,  but  carried  out 
lling  the  Smiths  in  his  dwelling,  and 
om  his  work  as  usual  Mr.  Graddon's 
ed  to  fluctuate.  A  few  genial  days 
en  him  so  much  that  he  was  able  to 
'alk  out,  and  superintend  his  business 
lis  old  activity  and  oneigy  ;  but  with 
winds  that  prevail  in  our  climate,  or 
of  rainy  weather,  his  aches  and  pains 
rnd  oonflne  him  to  the  house  and  his 

ins  affected  his  head,  causing  intense 
'  effort  was  made  to  spare  him  any 
mnoyance  that  might  increase  them  ; 
as  very  careful  not  to  inflict  her  do- 
3es  upon  him.     He  was  unpleasantly 

it  could  not  be  concealed  from  him 

followed  the  example  of  nurse,  and 
situation,    expressing,  as  before,  his 
old  servants  should  desert  him. 
eparture,  the  cooking  was  managed 

two  with  the  assistance  of  a  char- 
lattie,  who  was  in  her  element,  was 
nake  experiments,  and  invent  new 
3d  ;  but  this  could  not  be  allowed  to 
lOUgh  Hattie  was  becoming  quite  an 
cceeded  in  gratifying  the  fastidious 
ivalid,  she  never  attained  to  the  neat- 
American  heroines  who  made  butter 
oastcd  bacon,  and  fried  pork  and 
at  soiling  their  hands  or  their  wliite 
e  contrary,  she  contrived  to  transfer 

Boot  from  her  saucepans  to  her  face 
lat  she  was  rarely  presentable,  and  it 
it  another  cook  must  be  procured, 
nterviewing  ser\'ants,  and  smoothing 
I  with  offended  tradespeople,  whose 
1  never  before  been  called  into  ques- 
nomings  were  not  spent  very  agree- 
)ad  of  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
8,  she  dreaded  the  return  of  her 
ing  that  it  would  bring  Mith  it  tlie 

of  keeping  peace  between  the  hot- 
l-boys  and  Aunt  Janet,  \yhcn  Mr. 
dca  of  pain  kept  Miss  S^'mes  fully 
ing  him,  the  household  affairs  worked 
idally  after  Winnie  prevailed  with 
a  neat^  tidy  female,  who  came 


to  them  with  an  unimpeachable  character  from  one 
of  her  mother's  old  friends. 

Nanny  Price  was  a  Welshwoman,  doggedly  faithful 
to  those  she  served,  identifying  herself  with  their  in- 
terests, and  soon  making  herself  at  home  in  her  new 
place,  at  which  she  arrived,  it  must  be  premised, 
while  atmt  Janet  was  in  close  attendance  upon  Mr. 
Graddon. 

She  did  not  object  when  Hatty  volunteered  her 
assistance,  but  took  pleasure  in  teaching  her ;  and 
she  was  thoughtful  for  Winnie,  helping  her  >vith 
many  well-timed  suggestions,  such  as  a  good  servant 
who  knows  her  duties  can  offer.  It  was  very  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  charwoman,  to 
have  the  meals  ser\'ed  regularly,  instead  of  depending 
on  Hattie's  successes  or  failures,  and  to  see  Hattie 
heroelf  trim  and  nice  once  more. 

By  offering  to  assist  her  in  turning  and  altering  a 
dress,  Winnie  contrived  to  keep  Miss  Symes  fully 
occupied  for  a  couple  of  days  after  Mr.  Graddon  felt 
well  enough  to  dispense  with  her  attentions ;  but  not 
longer. 

"  Duty  is  duty,"  she  observed,  "  and  must  not  bo 
neglected  for  dressmaking.  While  I  am  effecting  a 
saving  in  my  cashmere,  that  woman  may  be  wasting 
pounds.  No,  Winnie,  I  *11  not  delegate  my  work  to 
you  when  I  *m  able  to  do  it  myself.  It  is  high  time 
cook  was  given  to  understand  that  there  is  some  one 
in  the  house  who  will  look  after  her  more  carefully 
than  you  do.** 

When  the  lengthy  investigation  below  stairs  came 
to  an  end,  and  l^iiss  Symes  returned  from  the  kitchen 
without  having  made  any  discoveries,  Winnie 
breathed  again,  for  cook  did  not  follow  her  to  give 
warning. 

But  Nanny — strong-willed,  sagacious  Nanny — was 
only  biding  her  time.  One  evening,  when  the  cloth 
was  cleared,  and  Mr.  Graddon  was  at  the  head  of  his 
table — the  only  shadow  that  crossed  his  genial,  hand- 
some face,  showing  itself  when  he  glanced  at  the 
chair  where  Miss  Symes  sat  instead  of  the  mother  of 
his  children — he  found  Nanny  at  his  elbow. 

Every  one  looked  surprised,  as,  smoothing  her  clean 
white  apron,  she  asked  leave  to  sj^eak  to  her  master. 
"  Had  her  cooking  plea^d  him  ?  Yes  ?  Would 
ho  ask  Miss  Winnie  to  state  whether  any 
reasonable  fault  could  be  found  with  the  way  she 
had  done  her  work  ?  No  ?  Then  was  Mr.  Graddon 
willing  for  her  to  stop  and  do  her  best  to  give  liim 
satisfaction  ?  Would  he  trtist  her  when  she  promised 
him  that  she  would  serve  him  faithfully,  even  as  slio 
had  served  her  last  employers." 

"  Certainly  I  will,  my  good  woman,"  was  the  reply. 
"  It  always  pains  me  so  much  to  be  obliged  to  doubt 
my  fellow  creatures,  that  I  never  do  it  unless  I  am 
forced.    Why  do  you  ask  me  these  things  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply,  and  while  Mr.  Graddon  waa 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  for  an  explanation, 
cook — satisfied  that  she  had  laid  a  match  that  would 
kindle  the  fire  without  any  further  effort  on  her  part 
— quietly  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

BITTER  WORDS  ARE  SPOKEN. 


If  Nanny,  who  was  really  as  well-meaning  as  she 
was  honest,  could  have  foreseen  all  the  results  of  her 
appeal  to  her  master,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have 
made  it  Winnie  bore  meekly  enough  vrith  her 
fathers  irate  expression  of  astonishment  that  she 
could  not  manage  the  house  and  the  servants  better  ; 
but  Duke,  with  a  resentful  glance  at  Miss  Symes, 
rose  and  left  the  room,  and  Nina  uttered  a  protesting 
"  Oh,  i>apa,  it  isn't  Winnie's  fault ;  you  should  not 
blame  her ! " 

"  Tlien  who  am  I  to  blame  ?  How  is  it  that  no 
one  seems  willing  to  stay  with  us  now  ?  Janet,  can 
you  explain  this  ?  " 

Miss  Symes,  with  the  lofty  composure  of  a  person 
who  considers  herself  justified  in  all  slie  has  done, 
proceeded  to  open  her  half-brother's  eyes  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  OYra  conduct  She  described  her  own 
investigations,  and  harangued  him  on  the  immense 
sums  he  must  have  lost  before  she  came,  and  the 
impositions  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim,  till  he 
had  not  patience  to  listen  any  longer. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  been  told  that 
I  haven't  discretion  enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs," 
he  cried  angrily.  **  Really,  Janet,  you  pay  me  a  high 
compliment  when  you  assert  that  I  am  so  weak-minded, 
so  credulous,  that  all  tlie  knaves  and  rogues  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  preying  upon  me  and  my  family." 

"  My  dear  brother,  don*t  lose  your  temper,  but  let 
me  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience." 

"  Not  for  worlds  !  It 's  not  wholesome  experience, 
Janet ;  it  isn't  the  kind  that  would  make  a  good  man 
of  me.  I  might  as  well  go  to  Newgate,  draw  my 
views  of  life  from  the  felons  imprisoned  there,  and  then 
come  home  professing  to  see  thieves  and  murderers 
in  every  other  creature  I  came  in  contact  with.'* 

**  But  it  is  only  common  prudence  to  protect  one- 
self from  being  robbed,"  she  argued. 

"  True  ;  but  it  is  not  Christianly  to  suspect  one's 
neighbour  without  a  cause,"  retorted  Mr.  Graddon; 
"  and  from  your  own  showing,  Janet,  this  is  what  you 
have  been  doing  ever  since  you  have  been  here.  W^hy, 
it  has  been  my  pride  and  my  pleasure  to  feel  that  my 
housekeeping  was  so  well  ordered  by  my  poor  Mary 
during  her  lifetime,  that  there  was  no  waste,  and  no 
niggardliness  ;  and  I  expected  that  you  would  assist 
her  daughters  to  carry  out  tlieir  mother  s  plans.  I  am 
ashamed  to  hear  that  sen^ants  trained  bv  her  have 
been  driven  away  hurt  and  offended  by  your  cause- 
less suspicions,  and  my  custom  taken  from  tradesmen 
with  whom  we  hnd  had  dealings  for  years  ;  and  this 
for  no  better  reasons  than  you  have  just  given  me." 

"  You  are  very  unjust !  "  cried  Miss  Symes,  who 
was  beginning  to  tremble  with  agitation.  "  If  I  have 
fallen  into  any  mistake,  which  I  do  not  think  I  have, 
it  lias  been  through  my  anxiety  to  study  your  inte- 
rests. That  you  always  have  been  credulous  and 
easily  imposed  upon,  I  know  to  my  sorrow  ;  -witness 
the  money  of  which  I  was  defrauded  through  your 


obstinate  refusal  to  believe  that  a  lawyer  ooald  be 
dishonest" 

Mr.  Graddon  made  an  impatient  movement 

"  Pooh,  Janet,  it  is  abanrd  to  harp  on  thit  old 
grievance.  Did  I  not  assure  yoa  at  the  time  Hm 
there  was  no  fraud  perpetrated  ?  That  a  higer  son 
was  spent  in  law  expenses  than  seemed  aWnteir 
necessary,  I  grant  you ;  bat  on  going  through  the 
items  of  the  bill  I  was  forced  to  see  that  the  cfaar^ 
were  fair  and  equitable,  after  all." 

"  So  you  said  then,"  muttered  Miss  Symes,  'oat- 
dulously. 

'*  And  so  I  say  now.  Why  Bhoold  yon  continiK  t» 
doubt  me  ?  "  he  demanded,  izritated  by  her  muata. 

"  Because  I  am  positive  that  I  was  wnmged,  audi 
it  was  not  by  my  lawyer  it  mnit  haTe  been  \fivf 
brother." 

Mr.  Graddon  was  always  qnidc-teupend,  ud  tb 
speech  threw  him  into  such  a  pasiioB  this  b 
daughters  and  Hattie  were  terrified,  and  Mki  ^^ 
repented  having  exasperated  him  bj  a  eoaiMMi  d 
the  cruel  suspicions  over  whicli  ahe  had  ImM 
during  these  long  years  of  eatnmgemoit 

The  scene  was  a  distreflnng  one.  She  itood  m- 
science-stricken  and  remonefnl ;  while  Mr.  Gndfa 
too  much  excited  after  that  one  bunt  d  hSp^ 
astonishment  to  speak  again,  etzode  to  and  in,  tif^ 
vainly  to  ealm  himself,  and  finally  left  the  tmm. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  he  sent  for  Winm& 

"  It  IB  impossible  that  yoar  aunt  can  nam  h^ 
child,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been  talking  to  Hflltird 
Duke — both  tolerably  impartial  wttnenee— <a4  ta 
what  they  tell  me  it  is  plain  that  yon  woaU  ^« 
better  without  than  with  her.  Aak  hv,  qiU|f  n^ 
respectfully,  to  arrange  her  removal  at  bv  wb* 
convenience  ;  and  say  from  me  that  as  it  vmIiV* 
us  she  gave  up  her  home  in  flrnilantl,  I  vB  Mt 
apartments  for  her  wherever  she  cbooMeta: 

Winnie  could  not  help  rejoidqg  al  tibo 
numberless  vexationa  which  aont  JanaUb 
would  secure  her ;  bnt  ahe  jimnM^  hv  liA  ■* 
trcmely,  and  went  to  bed  hoping  with  nH  kr  W 
that  the  affronted  lady  would  decide 
ing  herself  from  a  house  n^iere  Imt 
amateur  detective  were  not 
spare  her  niece  the  disagreeable 
Mr.  Graddon*s  commands. 

But  ere  the  morning  dawned  aoonda  d  MW  » 
stirring  in  the  honse  aronaed  Winnie  from  ber  dtf- 
hers.  Her  father's  weakened  nenrea  wen  levaf^ 
themselves  for  the  excitement  of  the  previoat  e*^ 
ing,  and  he  was  writhing  in  one  of  those  tttadsi  ■ 
almost  intolerable  pain  that  seemed  it  tisei  ft 
threaten  the  brain  itself. 

Miss  Janet  had  been  the  fint  to  hear  and  Im^ 
to  him.  All  rancour,  all  baseless  prejndicsi  <^ 
fancies  forgotten,  she  waa  onoe  more  the  moil  1(0* 
most  devoted  of  nurses,  rarely  leaving  his  fkle  di.^' 
night  during  tlie  prostration  that  followed  thoK^ 
of  intense  suffering. 

Mr.  Halton,  the  medical  man  in  atteadaBC^  ^ 
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to  feel  uneasy  at  the  condition  of  Ids  patient.  There 
were  aymptonis  in  the  case  wliich  the  most  careful 
treatment  failed  to  touch,  and  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  a  celebrated  pliysician  whom  he  named  should 
Le  simunoned.  But  just  then  Mr.  Graddon  rallied  a 
little,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  Sir  William 

's  a<lvice  would  not  be  wanted  after  alL 

In  spite  of  his  real  afTcction  for  his  kinsman, 
Duke  Aveme  was  conscious  of  a  secret  feeling  of 
disiippointnient,  for  it  had  been  arranged  that  he 
should  be  the  bearer  of  Mr.  Halton's  note  to  the 
physician,  as  he  Avould  be  able  to  supplement  it 
with  any  details  Sir  William  might  ask  for.  The 
errand  was  not  a  pleasant  one  ;  at  any  other  time  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  but  he 
was  so  thorouglily  sick  of  the  office  that  he  caught  at 
anything  that  promised  an  esciipe  from  it  for  a  few 
hours.  He  had  striven  to  lighten  tlie  monotony  of 
his  occui)ation  by  frequent  rests,  by  surreptitious 
cigars,  or  a  chaxtter  in  a  novel,  but  this  could  not 
be  done  in  comfort,  for  Johns  was  in  and  out  con- 
tinually, and  as  an  old  and  confidential  Ber\'ant  of 
Mr.  Graddon  s,  he  did  not  consider  that  ho  over- 
8te])ped  the  bounds  when  ho  respectfully  hinted  to 
Duke  that  during  the  governor's  illness  those  he 
trusted  to  ought  to  work  tlieir  hardest.  It  may  have 
been  to  serve  a  double  purpose — to  sliame  Duke 
out  of  Ids  lazy  lits,  all  the  more  provoking  because 
business  was  brisker  tlian  ever  just  then,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  office  less  draughty  for  Mr.  Graddon — that 
Johns  contrived  to  spare  a  man  just  then  to  put  up 
a  partition  across  it  Ho  concluded,  and  ^ith  some 
justice,  tliat  Duke  would  be  ashamed  to  woate  such 
precious  hours  while  the  eyes  of  one.  of  his  uncle's 
employes  was  upon  him.  f ' 


But  Johns'  little  manoeuvre  did  not  have  tl 
he  intended.  Duke,  w]io  had  discovered  tk 
was  an  excellent  billianl- table  at  an  hotel 
High  Street,  about  a  hundred  yanls  from  hiz 
house,  would  start  up  from  his  desk,  crying  t 
it  was  impossible  to  work  with  all  tliat  hai 
going  on,  and  make  his  escape  to  indulge  for 
in  Iiis  favourite  game. 

He  had  gone  off  in  this  way  one  aftcmoo 
Winnie  came  hurraing  into  the  office  in  » 
him.  The  dangerous  symptoms  had  retun 
Mr.  Halton,  on  being  sent  for,  advised  fcu4 

Sir  William immediately.     With  hu 

her  hand  she  came  to  look  for  Duke,  and,  not 
him,  appealed  to  Johns,  who  had  just  come  i; 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  **  she  asked,  piteous! 
will  be  a  thousand  pities  to  lose  this  ti 
there  is  not  another  till  the  evening.  \Mk>i 
send  ? " 

Percy  Gray  flung  down  his  tools,  and  came ; 
his  face  glowing.  Ids  eyes  sparkling  with  so] 
eagerness. 

"  If  you  will  trust  nic.  Miss  Graddon.** 

"  Oh,  so  gladly  !  "  she  responded;  and  in  i 
of  minutes  her  instructidbs  had  been  ^t 
jacket  exchanged  for  a  light  coat,  and  he  vai 
ing  away. 

As  he  turned  out  of  tlie  gates  he  looke 
Winnie,  her  hands  tightly  clasped,  the  wind 
the  soft  curls  on  her  forehead,  was  still  stai 
the  office-door  gazing  after  him.  In  all  ti 
months  tliat  were  destined  to  elapse  ere  he  i 
again,  how  often  her  form  recurred  to  his  mei 
he  saw  it  then  I 

{To  he  continued,) 


FIRST-FRUIT. 


T  will  be  ripe  to-morrow.** 

"Oh  no,   Catliay,  you  tell   us  tliat 
every  day.    Strawberries  don't  ripen  as 
fast  as  you  suppose." 
'^\'k^        "But,  Olie,  the  sun  is  shining  very  I 
^z^Vii  brightly,"  said  Uttlc  Meeta  ;  "  and  I  can 
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'^i^  ^  almost  see  our  berry  growing  red  and  soft 
AVe  have  not  settl^  whose  it  is  to  be.  I 
saw  it  first." 

*'  No,  indeed,"  replied  Cathay.  "  I  have  been 
watclnng  it  ever  since  it  was  a  blossom.  Haven't  1, 
Olie?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  if  I  had  not  slipped  a  piece  of  slate 
under,  to  attract  the  sun,  and  keep  off  the  snails,  it 
never  wouhl  have  come  to  anything." 

"  We  have  all  some  claim  then,  so  let  us  draw 
lot*." 

**  If  I  win,"  .said  Oliver,  "  I  '11  give  it  to  Cousin  " 
Ellen."  i 

'Oh,  she  doesn't  want  it !"  exclaimed  Meeta.    "I'd  ' 


it 
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rather  find  some  poor  sick  peTson.    I  lemonb 
much  I  liked  fruit  last  year  when  I  was  ill* 

"  And  if  I  get  the  strawbcny,  I  Tl  certainj 
it  to  manmia,"  said  Cathay. 

And  she  11  say,  '  Eat  it  younelA  darling" 
But,  Olie,  I  don't  wish  her  to  say  that 
ever,  when  shall  we  draw  the  lota  ?  " 

"  After  tea ;  we  will  get  mamnift  to  hdd 
that  it  may  be  all  fairly  done." 

That  evening  the  lots  were  drawn  in  dnefw 
little  Electa  became  the  fortunate  possessor 
first  strawberry'. 

"  Mamma,  Cathay  would  have  given  it  to  yc 
I  think  you  won't  be  disappointed.  You'd  r. 
gave  it  to  some  poor  sick  person," 

"  I  would  indeed,  Meeta.     Who  is  to  hawi 

"  I  luive  not  made  up  my  mind.  I  wastluBl 
the  lady  who  is  ill  at  the  hotel ;  but  she  is  ni 
can  get  nice  things  for  herself.  Sally  at  the  • 
would  be  better  ;  but  I  know  her  mother  oftn 
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I  want  to  find  some  one  who  has  nobody 

t  treats  for  them.** 

7t  know  of  such  a  case  at  present** 

!  can  wait ;    the  strawberry  is  not  ripe 

r  Oliver  came  home  early  from  school. 
t  a  half-holiday,  girls,**  he  said,  "  and  if 
U  take  you  a  nice  walk  in  the  wood.*' 
at  will  be  delightful  I  **  cried  Meeta,  "  but 
my  strawberry  ?  '* 
itc  ripe  ?  '* 

id  such  a  beauty  ;  I  *11  wait  till  evening, 
I  can*t  hear  of  anybody  else,  I  *il  bring  it 

the  snails  don't  devour  it  meantime. 

ae  strawberry  wouldn't  do  a  sick  person 
» 

no  more,  Olie,  and  I  think  I*d  rather  a 
;ht  me  their  own  first  berry  than  a  whole 
tr,  for  it  would  make  me  know  they  cared 

little  party  were  on  their  way  to  the 
(h  sunny  fields  and  pleasant  green  lanes, 
em,"  said  Oliver,  as  a  boy  came  running 
m,  "  why  are  ^ou  in  such  a  hurrj'  ?  Stop 
.nd  tell  us  if  the  gate  into  that  field  is 

know.  Master  Oliver,  for  I  came  straight 
I  *m   running  to  the    big  house   for 
's  at  work  there,  and  I  want  her  to  come 
can,  for  that  girl  *s  so  bad  I  don't  know 
R-ith  her.** 
irl?"  asked  Cathay, 
flly,  that  came  to  us  last  week.** 
hear  of  her  ;  is  she  ill  ?** 
r  father  *s  gone  to  look  for  something  to 
uldn*t  travel  on  with  him,  so  granny  said 
er  stay  till  he  came  back,  because  she 
other  long  ago." 

any  dne  with  her  now  ?**  asked  Meeta. 
reature,  miss,  and  I  doubt  granny  will  be 

B.** 

n  had  passed  on  his  way,  Meeta  suddenly 
"  I  '11  go  home  for  the  strawberry,  and 
bat  poor  child.  I  'm  sure  it  just  ripened 
irpose  for  her.** 

lo,  you  11  lose  your  nice  walk.    We  can*t 
1  've  been  to  old  Nan's  cottage.** 
nind  me,  I  '11  get  home  by  myself  ;  it  *s 
i  way ; "  and  off  ran  Meeta. 
strawberry  was  gathered,  and  laid  on  a 
.  a  small  work-basket-)  and  taking  a  short 
I  the  fields,  Meeta  presently  reached  the 
re  Jem  and  his  old  grandmother  lived, 
or  a  moment  at  the  door,  a  soimd  of  low 
t  her  ears  ;   then  a  few  broken  words. 
w  to  care  for  me  I    Oh,  mother,  Joe  I " 
softly,  Meeta  advanced  to  the  bed,  on 
little  girl,  white  and  worn. 
ly,  NeUy,"  said  MeetxL     "  Are  you  very 
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The  girl  started,  and  raising  herself,  fixed  her 
large,  dark  eyes  wonderingly  on  the  face  of  her 
unknown  visitor. 

"  You  never  saw  me  before,"  continued  Meeta, 
"  but  I  *ve  brought  you  a  nice  ripe  strawberry,  the 
very  first  in  our  garden.**  And  o][>ening  tlie  bosket, 
she  held  up  the  crimson  berry  before  the  eyes  of  the 
sick  girL 

"  You  brought  me  that,  and  you  know  my  name  ; 
who  told  you  where  I  was  ?  '* 

"  I  think  God  sent  me,  for  I  asked  Him  to  show  me 
who  to  give  my  strawberry  to.** 

"  Ah  I  I  was  afraid  He  had  forgotten  me.** 
He  never  forgets.    What  made  you  tliink  so  ?  ** 
Because  it's  so  lonely.      Why  does  God  take 
away  all  the  people  that  love  us  ?  **  and  the  poor 
girl's  sobs  burst  out  afresh. 

Meeta  had  never  seen  anyone  in  such  grief  before, 
and  longed  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort.  She  knew 
very  well  how  wrong  it  was  to  imagine  God  could  do 
anytliing  unkind  ;  yet,  how  could  she  bring  herself 
to  tell  poor  Nelly  in  her  distress  that  everything 
happens  for  the  best,  and  is  for  our  good?  Jesus 
never  talked  in  tliat  way  to  x>eople  who  were  in 
sorrow  ;  He  wept  with  those  that  wept  And  so, 
taking  the  same  plan,  instinctively,  she  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  the  sick  girFs,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  and 
with  streaming  eyes,  "NeUy,  I'm  very  sorry  for  you  l** 

That  was  all,  but  the  simple  words,  and,  still  more, 
the  tears,  went  straight  to  the  mourner's  heart,  and 
soothed  and  comforted  her  more  than  anything  else 
could  have  done. 

"  I  'm  not  so  lonesome  now,**  she  whispered,  "  since 
tliere  's  some  one  cares  enough  to  cr^'  along  with  me  ; 
and  I  'm  sure  '<Sod  did  send  you.'* 

**  Yes,  He  cares  for  you  too  ;  and  now  tell  me  why 
you  are  so  unhappy." 

Then  followed  a  sad  story,  poured  out  from  a  full 
heart,  as  it  only  can  be  to  a  sympathising  listener. 

How,  after  mother  died,  Joe  was  so  good  and  kind 
to  his  little  sister,  and  used  to  say  that  when  he 
grew  to  be  a  man,  and  was  able  to  earn  money,  she 
should  come  and  Uve  in  his  house,  and  he  would 
take  care  of  her  and  give  her  everything  she  wanted ; 
but  after  a  while  Joe  got  ill,  too,  and  because  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  nurse  him,  he  was  carried 
away  to  a  hospital,  and  she  never  saw  him  again. 
Then  father  said  he  must  go  to  the  country  and  look 
for  work,  and  he  couldn't  leave  her  behind  by  herself, 
though  it  was  hard  to  bring  a  sick  girl  about ;  but 
she  took  so  ill  on  the  road  he  had  to  carry  her  to  the 
nearest  cottage,  and  the  old  woman  said  she  might 
stay  till  he  found  a  house  to  suit  and  came  back  for 
her. 

"  I  *m  only  a  tronble  now,  wherever  I  go,"  added 
Nelly  ;  "  there 's  no  one  to  love  me." 

"  Yes,  God  loves  you.  He  does  not  think  you  a 
trouble.     He  sees  how  lonely  yon  are,  and  is  sorry.** 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  read  in  the  Bible  that '  JesoB  wept'  ** 

"  Not  for  me  though." 
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It  was  with  sisters  who  were  mourning  for  a 
brother ;  and  Jesns  is  always  the  same.  But  I 
hear  some  one  coming ;  eat  your  strawberry  before 

I  go." 

"  It  *s  very  cool  and  nice  ;  thank  you  for  bringing 
it  Won't  you  come  again  and  tell  me  more  com- 
forting things  ? " 

Meeta  promised,  and,  saying  good-bye  for  the  pre- 
sent, ran  out  into  the  fields,  where  the  stream  wound 
round  by  the  farm-yard,  to  meet  Cathay  and  Oliver, 
who  had  come  to  look  for  her. 

All  that  evening  Meeta's  mind  was  full  of  the 
strange  little  girl  to  whom  she  had  brought  the  straw- 
berry, and  she  thought  of  many  things  she  might 
have  said,  and  verses  and  h}'nms  she  was  sure  Nelly 
would  have  liked. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to-morrow,"  her  mother  pro- 
mised ;  "  and  you  can  bring  a  bunch  of  flowers  from 
your  own  garden." 


At  the  cottage  door  they  were  met  by  old  No. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  have  you  heard  aboot  Ndly?  Tm 
awfully  sudden.  If  I*d  had  a  notion  she  ins  so  y, 
I  wouldn't  have  let  her  Either  ga** 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Meeta. 

"  Why,  miss,  the  poor  thing  died  early  this  nun- 
ing  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  wu  tiDdig 
of  a  young  lady  who  brought  her  the  first  stnwbaiT, 
and  told  her  that  Jesus  loved  her.  'And  I  kwr 
now  that  He  does,'  she  said  ;  '  for  thougli  He  kA 
mother  and  Joe  away,  they're  only  gone  t  litfle 
before  to  Him,  and  I'll  soon  be  with  them  "at  bos 
over  there." ' " 

Meeta  could  not  cry,  for  she  felt  her  heart  foil  rf i 
strange  joy.  Following  her  mother  into  the  mi, 
she  strewed  the  fresh  summer  flowers  over  the  hfclei 
form  of  little  Nelly,  thankful  that  God  had  tla 
blessed  her  simple  efibrts,  and  granted  her  tb 
precious  first-fruit  S.  T.  A  & 
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COMFORT  FOR  INCURABLEa 

OPELESSLY  disquaUfied  for  the  duties 
of  life."  That  is  the  sad  certificate 
which  opens  the  doors  of  this  noble 
refuge  to  nearly  200  hapless  and  help- 
less suflerers,  and  provides  them  with 
all  that  gentle  skill  and  true  religious  influence  can 
furnish,  to  lighten  their  burden,  and  smooth  their  weary 
way  to  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  and  the  infinite  rest  that 
lies  beyond.  The  very  word  "  incurable  "  suggests  the 
absence  of  hope,  and  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  gloom 
that  may  not  be  lifted  ;  but  the  visitor  to  this  true 
Bethesda  for  the  most  "  impotent  folk  "  will  find  no 
such  Dantean  inscription  on  its  portals,  and  receive 
no  such  unrelieved  impression  as  he  passes  to  and  fro 
among  the  many  inmates  of  this  cheerful  Home. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  is  evidenced,  so  clearly  as  to 
"  strike  the  sceptic  dumb,"  the  power  of  real  religion 
to  alleviate  the  gloomiest  lot,  and  to  triumph  over  the 
darkest  ills  of  life.  A  visitor,  recording  his  impres- 
sions of  the  place,  writes,  "  I  enter  No.  5.  It  is  a 
large  room,  occupied  by  five  patients.  The  eye  is  at 
once  arrested  by  a  pale  young  woman  on  the  right ; 
her  face  wears  an  expression  of  constant,  unrelieved 
pain.  She  is  wasting  away,  and  the  trouble  is  aggra- 
vated by  an  ulcerated  knee.     '  Well,  Miss  J ,  is 

the  pain  less  ? '  She  looks  up,  and  shakes  her  head  ; 
she  has  not  spoken  for  many  years.  'You  have  com- 
fort in  your  suflerings  ? '  A  smile  lights  up  her  thin 
face,  and  she  turns  her  eye  to  a  picture  by  the  bed- 
side. It  is  a  sylvan  scene  of  ideal  beauty,  crossed  by 
sunny  pathways,  carpeted  with  flowers.  Above  is 
written,  *I  will  lead  you  in  paths  that  ye  have 

HOT  KNOWN.' "    "  In  No.  64  Ues  Bessie  P .     She 

is  deaf  and  blind,  and  almost  dumb,  and,  to  complete 


her  isolation,  she  is  the  victim  of  hopeless  panljm 
At  a  touch  of  the  hand  her  countenance  hdgfalo^ 
and  Bessie  mutters  half -audible  sjilable^  of  greeting 
'  Who  is  it  ? '  she  says.  I  begin  to  spell  my  naaefl 
her  fingers.  She  recognises  me,  and  begins  to  difc 
me  for  staying  away  so  long.  For  one  so  ahnt  19(1 
herself,  Bessie  is  a  happy  creature.  Her  memoiyii 
richly  stored  with  passages  of  Scripture.  Afriol 
who  had  just  lost  a  near  relative,  came  to  ne  hft 

'  Give  Mr.  A a  text,  Bessie,'  said  the  inatna,1f  J 

the  usual  signs.     Leaning  down,  he  heard  the  abi'  < 
inarticulate  words,   'Though  I  walk  throng  ii 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  so  eA 

I  find  Mr.  G in  his  bed-room.     Pbor  feUotlftj 

,  is  an  affliction  indeed,  having  lost  the  control  of  b 
'  limbs.  To  be  always  strapped  in  his  chair,  M* 
able  to  lie  down,  no  wonder  at  his  grey  hair  aiiMf 
gard  looks.  Yet  my  good  friend  has  his  tomuliJi* 
He  is  a  lover  of  mechanical  occupation,  and  taff^ 
some  little  bit  of  joinery  ;  he  is  an  eaneBt  stoM", 
the  Bible  ;  and,  lastly,  a  lover  of  his  snuff-booL  k 

G and  I  are  sure  to  find  an  excuse  for  a  pki^  i 

'  chat."    Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  wxn^ ; 
lift  the  veil  for  a  moment,  that  the  hale  aad  t^\ 
world  outside  may  know  somewhat  ol  the  Cf^^j 
pain  and  weariness,  the  tender  and  beantifil  Mtj 
ness  which  is  alwayi  striving  to  lessen  both,  a'*  I 
cheerful  atmosphere  of  godly  oontent  andkft^^ ' 
neither  disease  nor  death  can  diwipatff    '^'     ■) 
pitiful  appeals  of  sootob  of  poor  helplw  iMi  * 
have  no  response  bat  the  aurwwful  "Kt^'^riff'  ^^ 
as  the  stroke  of  fate.    There  b  not  roan.   U  '"f 
resolved  to  build  an  additional  wiatg.    Mj 
for  health  and  strength  nipply  the  moUi 
abimdant  means  I 
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SION  WORK  IN  SHOREDITCH. 
tnct  written  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Booth, 
fchiser  with  him  in  his  arduons  but  holy 
the  teeming  popnlationB  that  throng  the 
ts,  conrtB,  and  alleys  of  Shoreditch,  we 
artling  glimpses  of  the  rough  and  uphill 
ngelist  has  to  do.    It  is  by  no  means  an 

0  confront  the  unruly  and  excited  mob 
in  this  district  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
L  of  rag-fair  ia  in  full  swing,  and  bird- 
md-hand  dothesmen,  tripe-sellers,  and 
iT  merchants  are  plying  their  vocation 
Hst  Babel  of  noise,  in  which  oaths  and 
foul  words  and  fisticufGs,  have  prominent 

1  only  lived  a  few  doors  off"  the  place  of 
dee,  "  and  used  to  catch  it  hot,"  says  a 

who  is  herself  a  convert  of  the  brave 
.     "The  men  would  sit  all  along  the 

front  of  the  place  with  their  pots  of 
}mber  when  I  got  my  first  shawl — before 
n  I  hadn't  any — ^it  was  spit  on  and  torn, 
in  the  open  air  one  day,  a  lad  came  with 
ase-pudding  and  spread  it  right  on  a 
I   tikce."     Nevertheless,  the    rude  but 

of  converts,  of  which  this  good  woman 
)  not  easily  to  be  daimted.  They  went 
open  air  every  night,  marching  through 

din  of  opposition.  Kettle-beating,  the 
>ald  songs,  volleys  of  "  winkle  "  shells, 
I  other  artillery  peculiar  to  the  unsavoury 
ted  them  as  they  sung  the  songs  of  Zion. 
the  walls  of  the  mean  little  preaching- 
d  the  pigeon  shop  "  they  were  subjected 

outrage.  Petty  thefts  annoyed  them  ; 
hing  else  that  came  handy,  was  flung  in 
)  face,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  beat 
3  mission  band  out  of  the  field.  But  it 
>  scare  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts  the 
iched,  especially  when  most  of  them  had 
lanner  bom,  and  before  the  time  of  their 

had  been  themselves  foremost  among 
>rs ;  and  so  they  held  their  own,  and 
ritness  and  spake  out  bravely  for  their 
&  annals  of  Christian  history  contains 
re  touching,  nothing  more  pathetic, 
more  thoroughly  evidences  the  presence 

Divine  influence,  than  the  story  of  the 

these  humble  earnest  workers  in  the 
•niest,  and  most  stubborn  comer  of  the 
d  committed  for  reclamation  and  tillage 
rh  of  Christ.  Miserable  creatures,  the 
Laughters  of  desperate  drunkards,  the 
emselves,  and  many,  many  others  of  the 
ive  been  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge 
;  and  after  years  of  testing  and  hard 
he  most  anfiiYourable  surroundings,  are 
clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.'*  And 
Mit  theee  men  and  women  gathered  into 
lation  from  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the 
tely  depraved  are  at  this  day  successful 
toiUng  with  no  sense  of  weariness  or 


spirit  of  retreat,  amongst  the  rat-fighters,  prize- 
fighters,  bird-catchers,  and  thieves,  from  among 
whom  they  themselves  were  called,  and  are  markedly 
successful  in  prosecuting  a  powerful  evangelisation 
which  expands  in  area  and  increases  in  intensity 
from  day  to  day.  Doubtless  there  is  much,  alike 
in  their  speech  and  mode  of  action,  and  in  the 
character  of  their  song  and  service,  that  would  jar 
upon  the  feelings  and  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
good  Christian  people  of  another  grade ;  but  though 
the  weapons  be  coarse  and  unshapen  as  the  ox-goad 
of  Shamgar,  like  it,  they  smite  down  the  Philistines 
hip  and  thigL  Its  demonstrated  successes  testify 
that  the  work  is  of  God,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it 
that  it  cannot  be  overthrown.  Rather  let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  existence  of  so  potent  an  agency  at 
work  among  the  lowest  and  the  worst,  and  bid  the 
earnest,  the  unlettered  evangelists  a  warm  God 
speed. 

PURE  LITERATURE  AMONG  THE  POSTAL  AND 

TELEGRAPH  EMPLOTEa 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  call  attention 
to  an  enterprise  which  has  for  its  object  the  provision 
of  instractive  and  pleasant  reading  for  the  numerous 
body  of  clerks,  sorters,  letter-carriers,  boy  messengers, 
and  other  employ^  in  the  Eastern  postal  district  of 
the  metropolis.  As  occasion  served,  we  have  gladly 
rendered  what  aid  we  could  to  this  movement,  and 
that  such  aid  was  well  warranted  is  made  abundantly 
clear  by  the  last  "report,"  which  has  just  come  to 
hand.  In  these  days  of  School  Boards  and  of  almost 
universal  education,  the  young  folks  wiU  read  some- 
thing, and  the  sadly  abundant  supply  of  pernicious 
and  depraving  literature  is  exercising  a  very  vicious 
and  deplorable  influence  on  the  rising  generation,  as 
the  annals  of  our  police-courts  painfully  show.  The 
little  army  of  men  and  lads  connected  with  the  postal 
service  have  many  spare,  though  brie^  intervals  in 
the  course  of  their  daily  and  nightly  duty ;  and  it  was 
a  happy  thought  which  led,  some  two  years  ago,  to 
the  estabUshment  of  a  central  and  branch  circulating 
libraries  of  well-chosen  and  attractive  books,  and  of 
reading-rooms,  &c,  for  the  behoof  of  this  important 
and  intelligent  class  of  public  servants.  The  central 
office  in  the  Commercial  Road  has  now  a  library 
of  upwards  of  2,000  volumes ;  branch  libraries, 
largely  fed  in  circulating  fashion  from  the  cen- 
tral source,  are  in  operation  at  Poplar,  Blackwall, 
Millwall,  Victoria  Docks,  Bow,  Stratford,  Leyton, 
Leytonstone,  Walthamstow,  Plaistow,  Aldgate, 
St  Katherine's  Docks,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green, 
Hackney,  Homerton,  Dalston,  and  Clapton.  For 
the  small  subscription  of  a  penny,  and  in  some 
cases  a  halfpenny,  a  week,  a  perpetual  supply  of 
improving  and  interesting  reading  is  placed  within 
reach  of  grateful  and  willing  recipients,  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  to  a  really  remarkable 
d^ree.  The  testimony  is  both  abundant  and  em- 
phatic that  the  "penny  dreadfuls"  and  their  mis- 
chievous tribe  are  not  only  at  a  diaooont^  but  that 
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the  library  and  its  pleasant  adjuncts  have  completely 
beaten  them  out  of  the  field.  This  is  good  news,  and 
will  surely  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  these  pure 
fountains  in  every  direction,  so  tliat  the  growing 
thirst  for  reading  may  be  satisfied  by  an  instructive 
and  innocently  recreative  supply.  In  seven  months 
upwards  of  1,400  volumes  of  unexceptionable  tone 
and  tendency  were  read  by  the  boys  alone.  The 
librarians  and  other  officers  of  the  institution  perform 
their  duties  'v^dthout  fee  or  reward  other  than  that 
which  comes  of  "doing  good.**  It  is  intended  to 
combine  other  educational  and  improving  agencies 
to  the  operations  already  carried  on,  and  the  secre- 
tary's appeal  for  helpful  gifts  in  the  slmpe  of  books 
and  donations  deserves  to  meet  with  a  hearty  and 
prompt  response.  Mr.  F.  H.  Parsons,  at  the  Eastern 
district  office,  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  these  and  similar  favours. 

KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  chronic 
condition  of  the  London  streets,  and  with  the  mani- 
fold harddliips  to  which  "that  noble  animal,  the 
horse,"  is  subjected,  will  agree  that  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement  Especially  is  this  the  case 
under  certain  aspects  of  the  weather,  when  the 
pavement  is  rendered  slipi>ery  by  the  moistness  of 
tlie  atmosphere  or  the  sharpness  of  the  frost.  Hail 
big  burly  Dr.  Johnson  lived  in  our  days  he  would 
surely  never  have  chosen  such  periods  to  say  to  eitlier 
friend  or  enemy,  "  Let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet 
Street,"  for  nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  a  sensitive 
and  sympathetic  mind  than  the  manifold  miseries  of 
the  horses  as  they  slip  and  sprawl,  stumble  and  fall, 
on  the  treacherous  road,  in  inunincnt  danger  of  their 
lives.  Our  grateful  task  is  to  recognise  and  register 
"Good  Deeds,"  and  nobody  will  dispute  tliat  Miss 
Lisetta.  Rist,not  long  since  deceased,  thoroughly  merits 
a  eulogistic  paragraph  in  these  columns.  This  lady, 
who  for  forty-three  years  filled  the  post  of  organist  in 
the  Church  of  All  Hallows  Barking,  Great  Tower 
Street,  has  left  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  to  l)e  applied  "  for  ever "  to  the  distribution 
of  gravel  in  steep  and  slippery  London  roadways. 
Neither  was  her  humane  considerations  for  the  sor- 
rows of  the  horse  evidenced  only  in  i)osthumous 
fashion.  During  her  life  she  personally  superintended 
the  performance  of  tliis  useful  process,  and  paid  for 
it  from  her  ovm  private  purse.  It  was,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bo,  thanks  to  her  thoughtful  legacy,  a  "good 
deed  "  well  done. 

WONDERFUL  HEALING. 

"We  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers  will  approve  of 
an  early  mention  of  a  second  institution  for  the 
relief  and  cure  of  that  too  numerous  class  which, 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  afHiction,  is  more 
heavily  afflicted  than  any  other — we  mean  the 
>'ictim8  of  paralysin  and  epilepsy.  Surely  there  are 
none  among  the  noble  charities  set  on  foot  by  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  which  deserve  so  warm  a  welcome, 


and  which  should  command  more  liberd  rapport 
than  those  which  seek  to  emancipate  from  the  nrfd 
grip  of  a  living  death,  those  whose  hetplemenii 
a  peremptory  certificate  for  the  utmost  aid  d  tint 
medical  magic  which  can  burst  even  their  ImiAi 
and  set  them  free  !  Such  an  institution,  giving  hope 
to  the  hopeless,  and  life  to  the  practically  dewlii 
that  at  73,  Welbeck  Street^  Cavendish  Squie: 
Here  the  most  painful  and  confirmed,  the  moit 
distressing  and  chronic  cases  of  ner\'ou8  disease  hare 
been  successfully  coped  with.  In  some  caKi  n 
absolute  cure  has  been  the  result ;  and  most  am 
have  been  crowned  "with  so  fnll  a  measure  of  sufcen^ 
that  those  who  appeared  to  be  doomed  to  t  life  rf 
weary  dependence  upon  others  have  been  tUeti 
earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  even  to  proride  for  tbe 
wants  of  dependent  ones. 

One  of  the  chief  excellences  of  thu  Ttlnlili 
institution  is  the  existence  of  a  ward  for  panl;firf 
children  of  tender  years.  One  case  out  of  manjr  wgf 
be  taken  as  a  touching  example  of  its  benefcol 
influence. 

A  little  child,  aged  one  year  and  eight  numtk^ 
was  so  thoroughly  paralysed  from  birth,  that  vki 
laid  down  it  was  utterly  unable  either  to  turn  iteK 
or  raise  itself  up.  What  an  awful  and  lif^hi| 
miserj'  seemed  to  lie  before  it>  and  befwe  thoc 
charged  with  such  a  helpless  burden  !  With  mA 
success  has  this  distressing  case  been  treated,  tkti 
is  even  now  comparatively  cured,  and  bid*  fair  * 
become  a  hale  and  active  life,  bearing  its  «n 
burdens,  and  obtaining  its  own  share  of  the  enjff> 
mcnts  and  gains  of  life  I  There  is  also  the  cue i< 
an  adult,  who,  after  eleven  years  of  serious  panlfA 
has  been  so  tlioroughly  restored  as  to  pass  oot  a^ 
able  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  an  active  andfli' 
dependent  career.  We  find  that  the  agency* 
electricity  is  largely  employed,  and  with  the  W 
effect,  in  these  cases  of  nen'ous  disease.  Whet  • 
add  that  the  most  skilful  specialists  to  be  fooni  ■ 
all  England  give  their  attention  and  aid  totbeyiv 
and  helpless  sufferers  in  this  House  of  Mercy,  «• 
certain  that  our  readers  will  not  be  slow  to  give  Ih 
"West  End  Hospital  for  Paralysis  and  Epilepey  tk* 
hearty  sympathy  and,  as  we  sincerely  hope,  tiff 
practical  aid. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  HUNGRY  CHILDREN*. 

The  Christian  Union  Gospel  Mission  Aasoeiili^ 
which  is  doing  a  good  work  in  quiet  wto* 
strative  fasliion  among  the  London  poor,  and  vUa 
announces  that  its  operations  aro  not  limited  flV 
by  parish  boundaries  or  reUgioiu  distinetifm' 
acting  the  part  of  good  Samaritan  to  the  h«ff 
and  star>'ing  children.  At  Grafton  HaH  Ib  ^ 
centre  of  the  crowded  denizens  ci  Somen  Ton,  • 
breakfast  is  given  on  Sunday  moniingi,  and  £■* 
tvrice  a  week,  to  the  half-famiBhing  vaifr  ^  ^ 
found  in  abundance  in  that  locality.  Ahotft^ 
hundred  of  these,  who  bear  thetr  ••rt*'*^ 
admission  in  their  pinched  wan  Imm  ^  ^ 
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:S^  are  comfortably  fed,  and  opportunity  is  thus 
Ten  of  apeaking  to  them  about  good  things,  and 
<kmg  to  further  their  moral  and  religious  interests. 
I  appealing  for  funds  to  carry  on  this  benevolent 
lainefls,  the  Mission  asks  also  for  cast-off  clothing, 
liich  can  be  judiciously  employed  in  clothing  the 
Mnparatively  naked. 

A  SOCIETY  OF  FRIEXDLT  YOUNG  MEN. 

An  important  and  extensive  scheme  for  the  tem- 
ml  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  young  men  of  our 
rantiy  is  being  established  throughout  England.  The 
t^klxshops,  a  number  of  bishops,  and  several  lay- 
en  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  patrons  of  a 
Tonng  Mens  Friendly  Society,"  the  objects  of 
Uch  are  to  help  young  men  temporally  and 
ilritnally  ;  to  befriend  them  leaving  home  or  mov- 
g  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  protect  them 
m  evU.  influences  ;  to  help  them  to  situations,  and 
promote  among  them  a  healthy  tone  of  literature 
d  amusement.  It  is  intended  to  organise  a  branch 
the  Society  in  every  rural  deanery  and  urban 
iah,  with  a  secretxiry  at  its  head,  and  to  establish 
nor  branches  in  surrounding  districts.  All  young 
n.  are  to  be  welcomed,  irrespective  of  creed  or 
ial  position,  and  may  be  received  as  members  on 
payment  of  a  shilling  a  year.  We  believe  that 
Sveat  blessing  to  the  country  may  result  from  a 
fral  carrj'ing  out  of  the  scheme.  Every  young 
a  expeiiences  a  wretclicd  loneliness  when  in  a 
inge  neighbourhood,  and  this  Society  will  supply 
!ielt  want.  Some  one  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
orvaliip  to  a  stranger,  and  by  friendly  counsel, 
Blttthy,  and  introductions,  will  steady  his  conduct 
L  keep  him  away  from  the  snares  of  the  tempter, 
I  lead  him  in  the  paths  of  morality  and  religion. 
fortunately,  there  are  hundreds,  we  might  say 
'Usands,  of  parishes  where  there  is  no  suitable 
4e-clas8  for  a  young  man  to  attend;  no  night- 
tool,  reading-room,  or  temperance  union ;  and  many 
Citations  such  as  tliese  will  doubtless  result 
^TBTer  a  branch  of  the  Friendly  Society  is  estab- 
^«d.  Therefore  we  heartily  bid  God  speed  to  this 
>le  work. 

NATIVE  AFRICAN  MISSION  INTO  THE 

INTERIOR. 

Xfae  mission  commenced  some  time  ago  amongst 
kit  interesting  and  intelligent  South  African  tribe 
own  as  the  Basutos,  by  one  or  two  brave  European 
^agelists,  is  succeeding  wondrously  welL  These 
^■MDgers  of  truth  went  out  much  after  the  fashion 

Ihe  seventy  sent  out  by  Christ,  -witliout  staff  or 
f^  and  with  only  one  coat  a-piece.  Their  moral 
^voiiiQ  and  faith  in  God  have  been  rewarded  by 
*^f  native  churches  growing  up  all  around.  The 
(^  interesting  item  of  news  which  has  lately  come 

^d  from  thence,  tcUs  of  the  departure  of  a 


native  band  of  converted  Basuto  teachers,  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  European  evangelist,  have  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Zambesi  and  the  town  of  the 
chief  of  the  Barotze  tribe,  in  order  to  tell  the 
saving  news  which  brought  light  and  light  to  thenL 
While  seeking  an  opening  in  quite  a  different  locality 
and  much  nearer  their  own  homes,  they  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Boers ;  a  second  effort,  further  away, 
was  resisted  by  the  Matabile  chief.  The  result  of 
these  failures  has  been  the  opening  of  a  door  near 
the  very  heart  of  Africa,  and,  strange  to  say,  simi- 
larity of  dialect  so  far  prevails  that  the  Basuto  mis- 
sionaries can  tell  tlie  willing  people,  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Just  when  the 
mission  was  threatened  with  a  severe  check  for  want 
of  funds,  some  sympathising  friend  sent  a  cheque  for 
£1,000,  which  was  gratefully  regarded  as  a  gift  from 
God.  While  English  missionary  societies  are  hold- 
ing committees,  and  cautiously  feeling  their  way,  it 
is  very  refreshing,  and  suggestive  too,  to  know  that  a 
bond  of  men,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched, 
are  already  in  the  field,  the  very  centre  of  the  dark 
continent,  and  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  native  to 
the  soil. 
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172.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  the  great  effect 
St  Paul's  preaching  had  against  idolatrj'. 

173.  In  whose  "writings  do  we  find  a  most  vivid 
account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  a  plague  of 
locusts  ? 

174.  What  king  issued  a  decree  concerning  the 
behaviour  of  wives  towards  their  husbands  ? 

175.  What  king  was  enriched  by  the  wealth  wliicli 
king  Solomon  had  lavished  on  the  Temple  ? 

17C.  During  what  famine  was  it  that  women  are 
recorded  to  have  eaten  their  own  children  ? 

177.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  that  the  Jews 
had  some  kind  of  hardened  iron  equivalent  to  our 
steeL 


AXS^VERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  464. 

161.  One- fifth  of  the  whole  production  of  the  land 
of  Egj-pt  (Gen.  xli.  34). 

162.  Every  seventh  year  from  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  during  which  years  the  laud  was  to  be 
wholly  uncultivated  (Lev.  xxv.  2 — 5). 

163.  The  failure  of  the  Jewish  exorcists  to  cast 
out  devils,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  the  evil  spirits 
of  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  13—20). 

164.  Baal-zebub,  to  which  Ahaziah  the  king  of 
Israel,  sent  to  inquire  as  to  Ids  recovery  from  sick- 
ness (2  Kings  i.  2). 

165.  The  waters  at  Jericho,  which  were  healed  by 
casting  salt  therein  (2  Kings  ii  19 — 22). 
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Music  by  Edwabd  J.  HoPKQVS, 
Orgamst  to  the  Son.  Societiei  of  the  Itmer  amd  MiiA  7m^. 


#^fe=^ 


dim. 


'    ?    I         I        I  ■/ 

Earth  -  ly    hon  -  our,   earth  -  Ij   trea  -  sore,    All       the  wann  -Mt       pat  •  ibM  lii^ 

J  J  .J  J 


@v,^  0  i''-i\firi\^ii 


And       the    silk  -  en     wings      of     plea-sure      On  -  ly     waft     na        oa 

I 


gjt-J— *L-ff 


Bat  within  the  vale  of  sorrow, 
All  with  tempests  overblown, 

Purer  light  and  joy  we  borrow 
From  the  face  of  God  alone. 


Welcome,  then,  each  darker  toka— 
Mercy  sent  it  from  above— 

So  the  heart,  subdued,  not  brokn. 
Bends  in  fear,  and  meiti  with  ]0*t 
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"  'Oh,  the  weiiy  tmdge  I've  had,'  die  cried."— p. '. 
A   RICH  WOMAN. 

BT  THB  At'TBOB  Or  "  THE  CRUST  AND  THB  CAKE,"  "  LABOCBEBS  I 


THE  VINEYABD,"  ETC 


CHAPTER  n.  ;  way,  and  threw  some  gmin   to  her  master's  fowln. 

"  OiTs  onto  me.  made  loirlr  wiee.  Then,  with  a  whoop  and  a  halloo,  the  bojrs  nished  oat 

The.plrtto(«U<»orilloe.*-WoRi)mroBTH.      r  of  school    But  BtiU  ChrjTital  Joyce  watched  the  road 

ftE  nm^  maf«n«ita  of  village  life  went  on.    The  ]  from  Ockholm  Wood,  only  Bometimes  glancing  back 

naid  at  tin  **  Hkteh  Inn  "  came  into  the  road-    at  llie  old  clock  ticking  heaTily  behind  the  counter. 
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Presently  the  Joyces'  serving-lad  drove  up  in  the 
light  cart  from  his  morning's  delivery  of  goods  at  out- 
lying farms  and  cottages. 

"  It 's  awfully  hot,  miss,"  he  said,  as  he  passed 
Chrystal,  "  the  sun  on  Decrham  Koad  is  enough  to 
give  one  a  stroke." 

But  Chrystal  stirred  not  from  her  post.  The  next 
arrival  was  the  mail-carrier. 

"  Aren't  you  full  early  to-day  ? "  asked  Chrystal,  as 
she  went  hack  into  the  shop  'uith  him,  to  hand  him 
the  letters  she  had  laid  in  readiness. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  he  ;  "what  with  turning  out 
of  my  way  for  the  bags  at  Carre  and  Mapel,  it  will 
take  me  all  my  time  to  get  into  Deerham  by  five." 

Chrystal  gave  him  the  letters,  and  followed  him  to 
the  door,  and  again  she  shaded  her  eyes,  and  looked 
dowii  the  Ockholm  road ;  but  there  it  lay  white, 
staring,  and  still  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

The  mail-carrier  was  oif.  The  aervixig-boy  began 
to  unharness  the  horse. 

"  Let  it  stay  in  the  cart  for  a  little,  Michael,"  said 
Miss  Joyce  ;  "  I  think  I  may  want  it" 

Michael  wondered,  but  obeyed.  ChryBtol  left  the 
door,  and  busied  liersclf  about  the  shop,  locking  some 
drawers,  opening  others,  and  setting  well  in  siglit 
some  of  the  barest  necessaries  of  her  stock,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  and  bread.  Next  she  went  np-stairs, 
brought  do\^'Ti  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  laid  them 
in  readiness  in  the  parlour.  Then  she  returned  to 
the  door-step. 

The  Ockholm  road  was  no  longer  a  desert.  An 
old  woman  was  toiling  along  it,  with  the  scrambling, 
climbing  step  of  one  whose  will  ontmns  her  strengtlu 
Her  head  was  bowed,  except  that  once  or  twice  she 
looked  towards  the  church,  doubtless  congratulating 
herself  that  the  mail-cArrier  was  not  yet  in  view. 
"Wlien  she  caught  sight  of  Chrystal  she  held  up  her 
Iinnd  with  a  letter  in  it. 

"  Oh,  the  weary  trudge  I  've  had  ! "  she  cried,  "and 
I  thought  it  would  bo  for  nauglit,  after  alL  I  ex- 
pected I  should  just  see  the  toil  of  the  poetman's 
coat  whisk  into  Deerham  Road  as  I  came  by  the 
Hatch." 

How  is  he  ?  "  asked  Chrystal 
Can't  live  through  to-morrow,  doctor  says,  or  this 
letter  wouldn't  be  "unitten,  Miss  Joyce.  Dear,  how  he 
has  stood  out !  What  he  has  <ione  to  his  folks  or  what 
they  have  done  to  liim  to  make  him  this  obstinate, 
'taint  for  me  to  guess.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  do  it  for 
my  sake  at  last,  seeing  he  8eeme<l  always  so  gooil- 
humoured  and  obliging." 

"  "Who 's  with  him  now  ?  "  asked  Chr\'stal. 

"  Only  Dame  Snel ling's  silly  daughter,"  rejoined 
the  old  woman.  '*  She  can  hand  him  a  glass  of 
water,  an'  that 's  all  he  '11  want  till  I  get  home." 

"Make  ha**te  back,  then,"  said  Chrystal,  "and 
there 's  half  a  pound  of  tea  to  cheer  you  on  through 
your  watching." 

And  almost  before  the  old  woman  had  left  the 
•hop,  Chr>-stal  had  put  on  her  Ixmnet. 

"I'm  glad  she  never  guessed  the  post  liad  gone 
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already,"  she  reflected,  "or  she  would  have  told  him 
so,  and  however  I  had  sent  word  that  the  letter 
should  be  in  Deerham  in  time,  he  might  not  hire 
trusted  me." 

"  I  am  going  into  Deerham,"  said  she  to  tlie  won- 
dering Michael  "  You  must  mind  the  shop,  and  do 
the  very  best  you  can.  Should  your  master  come  in 
while  I  'm  out,  tell  him  not  to  be  frightened  if  I'm 
rather  late." 

A  lovely  road  is  Deerham  Road  when  it  fint  leiT» 
Winds  Haven.  To  its  right  lies  a  great  pine  wood, 
to  its  left  a  rich,  waving  valley.  Presently  the  md 
closes  in  between  high  green  banks,  crowned  h 
great  trees,  wliich  stretch  out  their  arms  to  eirh 
other  across  it.  But  at  its  best  it  is  an  np-hill  ind 
down-dale  road,  rather  trying  to  drivers  in  haete. 
And  as  it  nears  Deerham  the  banks  grow  fUt,i]kl 
the  trees  few.  And  in  winter  the  wind^theieb 
bleak  and  rough,  and  in  summer  the  snn  v  very 
hard  to  bear.  Chn»'stal  was  in  the  habit  of  nyis; 
that  the  Deerham  Koad  saved  her  money— it  mide 
her  think  twice  altout  baying  a  new  gown  or  boBBtt 
when  she  had  to  encounter  its  regions  of  heat  or  cold 
to  procure  them  ! 

She  hoped  she  might  overtake  the  mail-canier. 
Mounted  behind  her  trusty  old  horse,  she  was  iIbm^ 
sure  to  be  in  Deerham  before  him,  but  she  mi^ 
easily  miss  him  on  the  way  while  he  was  maldng  » 
asides  to  Carre  and  Mapel.     It  would  not  do  for  kff 
to  try  to  track  him  on   those  asides,  that  woold 
probably  only  involve  missing  post-time  at  DeerbsL 
But  Clirystal  devoutly  hoped  she  might  oome  vpon 
him  on  the  high  road.     For  she  was  not  in  the  blti 
of  leaving  home  at  this  hour,  and  a  hundred  am  ^ 
housewife  and  tradeswoman  crowded  on  her  idi^ 
Michael,  for  instance,  had  not  been  long  in  her  iff* 
vice,   and  came  of  a  rather  scapegrace  family,  l>i^ 
sudden  freedom  might  tempt  him  to  dishonesty;  M 
anyhow,  he  would  \>e  sure  to  make  mbtakeSi  1^ 
tliere  were  two  big  bowls  of  cream  standii^  in  * 
outhouse  ;   MiUy,  that  heedless  serving-girl,  wsB 
be  almost  sure  to  leave  the  door  open,  and  ^ 
opportunity  to  some  thievish  cat.     As  for  her  »ft 
he  would  not  be  alarmed  at  her  absencCi  he  kid 
nmch  such  faith  in  her  prudence  and  safety  ai  ^ 
small  children  have  in  the  prudence  and  aafc^'^ 
their  parents  ;  but  what  if  the  heavy  clonds  «■  * 
horizon  shpuld  spread,  and   burst  into  a  thspi^ 
storm,  and  he  should  be  soaked  to  the  akin  ia  ^ 
wood  among  his  moles  and  ferns  ?    True,  diy  div* 
were  all  in  readiness  to  his  hand  in  his  bed-i0^j 
but  when  would  he  think  of  such  precantio*' 
Chrystal  were  not  there  to  remind  him?   Wi*  * 
lea\'ing  her  oa^ti  duties — the  duties  expreasly  p* 
to   her    by  the    Providence   which    had  made  ■* 
mistress  over  Michael  and  Milly,  and  dangfc^ 
lieuben    Joyce — to   take    up   other  duties  *■* 
perha])s,  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  whoaeettrt** 
and  aim  she  could  not  clearly  see  ?  . 

"No,   no,"  she  said;    "there's  a  V^fV^Jt 
everything,  as  the  doctor  remarked  when  3fn  ^^ 
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die  in  a  fit  because,  though  she  heard 
she  said  she  was  stirring  her  padding, 
left  it  a  minute  it  would  have  knotted, 
bat  the  good  Samaritan  let  some  little 
;er  of  his  o'v^ti  in  Jericho  go  wrong  while 
king  up  the  wounded  traveller  ?  " 
for  the  first  time,  she  bethought  herself 
it  as  well  look  at  the  superscription  of 
was  so  zealously  furthering  on  its  des- 
le  envelope  was  a  cheap,  common  one, 
een  sold  over  her  ovra  counter.  The 
was  so  feeble  and  uncertain  that  it 
been  that  of  a  child  or  of  an  octo- 
e  letter  was  directed  to  "  Mrs.  Esslemont, 
louse,  Northgate,  near  London." 
as  not  without  that  peculiar  shade  of  half - 
»  which  nearly  all  of  us  feel  whenever 
y  interested.  "  If  that  is  his  mother," 
to  herself,  "either  he  Ims  passed  under 
name,  or  she  has  been  a  widow  who 
igain.  *  The  Comer  House,'  surely  that 
n  I  I  always  fancied  he  was  a  gentleman, 
;ainly  is,  as  far  as  education  and  ways  go. 
Very  likely,  his  mother  invested  all  his 
ft  to  bring  up  the  boy  well,  and  tlien  I 
sappointed  her,  and  the  stepfather  would 
severe,  and  she  would  have  to  back  him 
^rt  against  her  own  heart.  And  I  expect 
e  could  be  proud  and  fierce  enough  in  his 
ss,  and  not  inclined  to  humble  himself, 
g  how  their  hearto  would  have  softened 
h  dear !  oh  dear !  when  the  prodigal  son 
g  among  the  swine,  he  did  not  imagine 
jr  was  standing  at  the  gate  watching  for 
ret  the  best  of  the  father's  love  was  in 
waiting,  and  he  would  not  have  loved 
18  well  if  he  had  followed  him  about  and 
to  come  home  before  his  heart  longed 
be  was  ready  to  say,  *  Father,  I  have 
t  oh,  the  waiting  is  a  hard,  hard  lot !" 
tears  welled  into  ChrystaVs  kind  blue 
ire  came  one  of  those  deep  sighs  which 
lory  or  a  prayer. 

'as  hot,  and  faint,  and  flushed  when  she 
rham,  and  after  she  had  dropped  her 
e  post-office  she  thought  she  would  drive 
High  Street  and  beg  a  glass  of  milk  and 
1  old  acquaintance  who  kept  a  shop  there. 
e  High  Street  at  the  height  of  the  sleepy 
ible  to  it.  One  of  tlie  local  gentry  had 
ap  his  four-in-hand,  and  the  tradesmen 
g  at  the  doors  to  watch  it,  as  if  it  were 
unfamiliar  sight.  Two  or  three  horses 
sd  in  front  of  the  "  White  Horse"  inn,  and 
irove  leisurely  past,  she  heard  the  ostler 
lachman,  "Why,  Jem,  this  ain't  your 
g;alar  day  for  London." 
i%"  the  other  rejoined,  "  but  he 's  made 
to  hear  the  Chancellor  speak  to-night, 
I't  spare  trouble  when  he 's  got  an  object 


"  Doesn't  spare  trouble  when  he  has  an  object  in 
Wew."  At  that  moment  I>eerham  Church,  standing 
among  its  crowd  of  graves,  loomed  on  Chrystal's  edgfat, 
with  its  solemn  suggestion  of  the  finis  of  all  mortal 
effort,  the  baffling  and  hushing  of  all  mortal  yearning. 
Within  a  few  hours,  in  an  old  cottage  in  Ockholm 
Wood,  a  young  life  might  end  in  bitter  loneliness, 
haply  lea>'ing  fond  hearts  behind  gnawed  with  a 
hungry  pain  nothing  in  life  could  satisfy.  That  letter 
could  not  reach  its  destination  till  the  following 
morning  ;  with  the  utmost  promptitude  its  mandate 
could  not  be  obeyed  till  a  few  hours  later.  Besides, 
who  could  tell  whether  its  proud  writer  had  fully 
expressed  the  need  there  was  for  haste  ?  And  such 
need  might  be  even  greater  than  it  seemed.  The 
doctor  had  said  his  patient  could  not  outlive  to- 
morrow. Certainly  that  did  not  make  it  unlikely 
that  he  should  die  to-night. 

"  I  'U  go  off  to  London  at  once,"  resolved  Chrystal, 
shaking  off  the  lassitude  which  was  overcoming 
her.  "Nobody  can  have  an  object  better  worth 
trouble  than  mine  is,  for  all  their  politics  and 
finances  and  speechifyings  are  only  worth  anything 
as  far  as  they  make  it  easier  for  us  all  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  love.  I  'm  glad  that  I  p()8ted 
young  Carewe's  letter,  because  if  I  can't  find  the 
place,  or  if  the  people  are  out,  or  any  such  accident, 
it  will  be  still  making  its  way  as  quickly  as  it  can. 
From  what  that  ostler  said,  there  must  be  a  train 
starting  for  London  soon.  So  I  'II  go  round  to 
Sophy  s  shop,  and  ask  the  exact  time,  and  get  her  to 
lend  me  her  boy  to  drive  back  tlie  horse  and  cart 
from  the  station  to  Winds  Haven,  and  take  word 
home  that  I  am  sure  to  be  a  great  deal  later  than  I 
expected  when  I  left.  And  oh,  I  do  hope  Sophy 
will  have  a  little  milk  at  hand  ! " 

Sophy  was  standing  at  her  door,  like  a  figure  in 
a  picture  whose  painter  has  not  proportioned  his 
subject  to  his  canvas.  For  the  door  was  very  small, 
and  Sophy  was  very  big — a  jolly  woman  whose  one 
emotional  expression  was  laughter.  She  laughed  all 
oA'cr  when  she  saw  Chrystal  Joyce. 

"How  are  you,  Sophy?  And  wheu's  the  next 
train  for  London?"  said  Chrystal. 

^"  That 's  meant  for  '  how  d'ye  do '  and  *  good-bye  * 
with  a  vengeance,"  answered  Sophy.  "  It  '11  be  off 
in  ten  minutes,  and  it  '11  take  ye  eight  to  get  to  the 
station." 

"  Will  you  let  your  boy  come  with  me,  and  drive 
the  cart  home  ?"  asked  Chrystal.  "I  didn't  expect 
to  go  further  than  this  when  I  left  Winds  Haven." 

"  An'  you  're  not  to  go  further  than  this  on  your 
way  home  without  stopping,"  interrupted  Sophy. 
"  Yes,  the  boy  's  at  your  service.  Is  there  anything 
I  could  give  you?  Take  a  milk-roU  to  eat  in  the 
train." 

"Thanks,"  said  Chrystal, . rather  faintly,  '*but— 
have  you  any  milk  ?  " 

"No,  Miss  Joyce,  I  haven't  You  know  whose 
money  is  in  my  stock,  and  I  'm  not  going  to  cheat 
you  by  letting  it  change  to  sour  milk  or  rotten  fndt. 
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1 11  keep  nothing  in  sioek  just  now  that  I  can't  at 
least  live  en  myself  when  it  is  past  selling.  This 
weather  punishes  things  dreadfuL  Can  you  take  a 
glass  of  water?** 

"  No,  I  'm  too  hot,"  said  Chrystal,  instinctively 
too  unselfish  to  relieve  any  inconvenience  by  running 
risk  of  illness  with  its  consequent  disablement 
and  burdensomeness.  "  I  must  be  off  at  once, 
now.  Let  your  Sam  run  after  me  to  the  station. 
I  '11  give  the  horse  to  somebody  there  to  hold  till  he 
comes." 

Of  course  Chrystal  travelled  third-class.  She  had 
never  travelled  in  any  other  way,  except  once,  when 
she  was  going  to  a  cousin's  wedding,  and  wore  a 
white  muslin  gown,  whose  purity  she  wished  to  keep 
unsullied  for  the  ceremony.  But  her  own  personal 
errands  were  so  few  that  she  certainly  might  have 
travelled  second-class  on  every  one  of  them  for  the 
sum  which  she  had  spent  in  going  on  other  people's 
business  at  her  own  expense.  There  are  some  people 
bom  to  pay  for  themselves  and  for  others,  and  some 
who  are  bom  to  be  paid  for.  And  these  last  generally 
get  the  sweetest  dish  and  the  softest  cushion.  Inde- 
pendence is  a  possession  hard  to  get  and  harder  to 
keep.  And  generosity  is  a  luxury  which  Ib  apt  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  other  luxuries. 

Chrystal  would  not  have  minded  the  hard  bare 
seat,  but  her  instincts  of  cleanliness  were  as  refined 
as  those  of  any  lady  in  the  land.  Indeed,  folks 
like  her,  who  do  their  own  household  work,  often 
attain  an  ideal  of  nicety  quite  beyond  that  of  those 
who  depend  on  the  messy  "eye-service"  of  the 
modem  servant.  She  hated  closeness  and  tobacco 
smoke,  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  pity  herself 
for  encountering  them.  She  did  not  divert  or  insult 
her  fellow-travellers  by  drawing  her  neat  alpaca 
dress  aside  from  their  soiled  smocks  or  dirty  gowns. 
She  helped  everybody  to  settle  down  into  places, 
packed  away  bundles,  explained  time  tables,  and 
then — went  to  sleep. 

Stifling  and  dusty  seemed  the  London  streets  after 
the  green  slopes  of  Winds  Haven.  Chrystal  did  not 
know  much  urban  topography,  but  just  enough  to 
have  some  idea  tliat  Northgate  was  a  suburb  reached 
through  the  eastern  quarter.  A  policeman  found  her 
the  right  omnibus,  and  in  half  an  hour's  time  it  put 
her  down  at  the  comer  of  Northgate  Green.  Her 
inquiries  of  the  conductor  and  of  her  fellow-passen- 
gers as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  "Comer 
House  "  were  quite  fmitless.  The  conductor  guessed 
"  it  might  be  one  of  them  big  houses  about  the  side 
of  the  Forest,  but  he  never  knowed  their  names,  and 
she  had  better  ask  in  a  shop.  He  was  sure  it  wasn't 
a  public,  he  'd  have  knowed  that" 

The  thought  of  the  "big  house"  gave  Chrystal  a 
little  sinking  at  tlie  heart  She  had  allowed  her 
fancy  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  picture  of  the 
motherly  hostess  of  a  wholesome  little  inn. 

"But  whatever  this  Mrs.  Esslemont  is,  she*s  a 
woman,"  Chrystal  consoled  herself ;  "  and  a  lady 
ought  to  be  woman  twice  over." 


She  repeated  her  question  in  vain  in  one  or  two 
little  shops,  the  only  shops  she  could  tee  Bnili  » 
tablishments  for  the  sale  of  oranges  and  gisg^-bMr, 
and  certainly  very  little  likely  to  have  toy  eouM* 
tion  with  a  "  big  house."  At  last  a  Imker'i  Dm, 
coming  along  the  road  with  a  tray  oi  tartly  Tofam* 
teered  to  guide  her. 

"  I  'm  going  as  far  as  the  comer  myselt"  he  aid, 
"  and  then  you  can't  miss  it,  for  there  it  is,  and  that 'i 
why  it 's  called  the  *  Comer  House.' " 

"  Is  it  the  only  house  there  ?  "  asked  ChiystaL 

"  Why,  yes,  it  stands  in  its  o^'n  grounds.  Theoid 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  richest  men  hereaboats,  ud 
I  reckon  that 's  how  it  is  he  got  a  young  wife.  Yoi 
don't  hear  of  gals  marrying  poor  old  men  ! " 

Chrystal  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minBtesi 
She  wondered  whether  "  Mrs.  Esslemont "  might  k 
the  housekeeper  at  this  grand  mansion.  As  her 
companion  seemed  inclined  to  unfavourable  commeit 
on  the  Comer  household,  she  was  not  inclined  to  pit 
any  question  which  might  excite  his  curiosity » ti 
herself  or  her  errand.  At  last  she  hit  on  one  iM 
compromised  nothing. 

"  Who  was  the  young  lady  before  she  was  bbji- 
ried  ? "  she  asked. 

"  A  Miss  Carewe,"  said  the  baker.  "  She  cimeif 
very  high-flying  folk,  who  had  not  a  penny  to  hka 
themselves  with.  There 's  the  house.  The  gitevi 
be  very  likely  locked  by  this  time,  but  you  mutflV 
the  bell,  and  the  woman  at  the  lodge  will  let  yotii>' 

Chrystal  thanked  her  informant,  and  hnnied  ii' 
ward.  The  man  had  explained  enough  to  kid  kr 
to  the  conclusion  that  "Mrs.  Esslemont "  w* 
married  sister  of  the  poor  youth  who  lay  dyiBf  > 
the  moss-grown  cottage  in  Ockholm  Wood. 

The  woman  at  the  lodge  let  her  pass,  with  adnhiia 
look  at  her  thrifty  dress,  and  the  remark  thtt  ^ 
"reckoned  Mrs.  Esslemont  might  be  engagei*  h 
the  great  marble  paved  hall  the  men-senrantBit''* 
asserted  that  she  was  so.  The  house  was  perni" 
by  a  smell  of  dinner,  and  silver  covers  were  ^H 
carried  to  and  fro. 

"This  ain't  an  hour  to  expect  to  see  k^ 
advised  the  butler,  probably  judging  Cbj**"* 
be  a  dressmaker  or  a  collector  for  some  cbtfiw' 
institution. 

"  I  know  that,"  Chrystal  answered  quite  mrfp 
"  but  I  have  come  about  business  which  etfi^^ 
delayed.  I  have  travelled  thirty  miles  thif  ^ 
Esslemont  may  hear  of  it  to-night" 

The  man's  manner  softened  a  little.  **  The  t^ 
is  that  particular,"  he  said,  "  that  it  wi^  ^ 
much  as  our  place  is  worth  if  we  annovBCN** 
somebody  was  wanting  to  speak  with  aiy  *  "^ 
family  at  an  hour  when  promiaoaous  futOai*^^ 
pected.  Are  you  quite  sore  it  is  ao  veiy  i!"*'^^ 
Mrs.  Esslemont?  It  ain*t  anythiqg  aboitT*'^ 
now,  is  it  ?  Because  it  may  be  pnmagi^V'* 
nothing  at  all  to  her,  d*ye  see  ?  " 

"I  quite  understand,"  replied  Cau^vliL  '^ 
business  is  nothing  to  do  with  me,  beyoi^i^''^ 
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ity  to  bring  word  of  it  to  your  lady.  If  she  is 
ner  now,  and  you  are  afraid  to  interrupt,  I  can 
ill  yon  can  venture  on  disturbing  her,  only  I, 
now  what  I  have  to  say,  think  that  wlicn  she 
I  it  too,  then  the  less  hindrance  there  has  been 
tter  will  she  be  pleased.** 
!  butler  took  a  long  look  at  Chrystal.  There  is 
ity  in  determination  and  calmness.  He  began 
bt  his  first  estimate  of  her  as  "  only  a  common 

[L 

ell,"  he  said,  "  you  just  sit  down  here,  and  I  *11 
very  best" 

ystal  was  glad  enough  to  "  sit  down,"  though 
uld  not  help  wondering  whether  even  a  few 
es*  delay  might  not  cause  the  loss  of  the  trains 
to  Ockliolm,  but  she  dismissed  the  fear  with 
'flection  that  horses  would  be  easily  at  the 
ind  of  people  as  rich  as  these, 
e  than  half  an  hour  passed  before  there  was  a 
J  stir  in  one  of  tlic  apartments,  and  then  a  lady 
i  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  the  butler  came  up 


and  said,  "Mrs.  Easlemont  will  speak  with  you  in 
the  little  study.** 

Chrystal  had  certainly  never  before  been  in  such 
a  room  as  that  "  little  study,"  though  she  had  been 
in  many  of  the  squire's  houses  round  Winds  Haven — 
spacious,  rambling  places,  full  of  old  oak  and  Russia 
leather,  and  such  solid  comfort  as  is  apt  to  surround 
those  who  have  daily  demands  made  on  them  for 
something  apart  from  luxurious  personal  tastes. 
Her  after  description  of  tluit  **  little  study  **  was 
that  it  was  "like  a  museum,'*  wluch  was  the 
utmost  appreciation  her  innocence  could  give  to  its 
stores  of  Nankeen  blue,  its  old  etchings,  and  its  cases 
of  cameos.  A  bronze  lamp,  burning  softly  beneath 
a  violet  shade,  cast  a  subdued  light  around.  And 
the  only  thing  Clirystal  could  see  very  clearly 
was  a  small  white  hand,  sparkling  with  jewels, 
which  was  laid  gently  on  the  table,  while  a  voice, 
cold  and  regulated  in  its  very  softness,  said,  "  I 
am  Mrs.  Esslemont     What  do  you  wish  with  me  7  ** 

[To  be  (xmtinuetL) 
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•T  is  on  the  border  land  of  Canaan  that 
we  meet  with  two  of  the  most  striking 
instances  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture 
i  of  the  exercise  of  strong  faith,  and 
^  of  the  answer  given  to  persevering 
prayer.  I  refer  to  the  account  which 
^  in  Genesis  of  the  wrestling  of  the 
of  the  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  to 
icoount  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
of  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  th3 
Phenician  woman.  And  it  is  deserving  of 
«tice  that  these  two  instances  of  the  prevail- 
fficacy  of  the  prayer  of  faith  present  points  of 
g  resemblance,  more  ei^cially  in  these 
cts  that  in  each  case  the  faith  of  the  recipient 
'Xposed  to  a  severe  test,  and  that  in  the  issue 
TBatness  of  the  blessing  bestowed  was  in  exact 
>rtion  to  the  severity  of  the  trial  which  the 
liant  had  undergone. 

Was  either  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Land  of 
ifie,  or,  as  some  think,  within  the  precincts  of 
icia,  that  our  Lord  appears  to  have  with- 
2  from  the  tumultuous  excitement  which 
ied  His  progress  through  Gralilee,  for  the 
>f  obtaining  temporary  privacy  and  repose. 
^en  here  the  fame  of  Him  whose  *^name  is 
tment  poured  forth  "  could  not  be  concealed, 
idings  of  His  presence  soon  reached  the  ears 
d  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  had 
less  heard  of  His  mighty  works,  and  whose 
^  daughter  was  under  the  dominion  of  an 
in  spirit  (St  Mark  viL  25).  This  woman 
is  St.  Matthew  describes  her,  "  a  woman  of 
uiy"  OTy  as  St  Mark  more  fully  describes  her, 


" a  Greek,"  {.e,,  a  heathen,  "a  Syro-Pheuician  by 
nation."  She  was,  then,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
those  old  Canaanitish  nations  which  were  to  have 
been  utterly  extirpated  when  the  Israelites 
entered  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  and,  as  such, 
she  had  no  {)art  nor  lot  in  the  promises  or  in  the 
blessings  of  the  chosen  peopla  But  though  not, 
like  Jacob,  a  descendant  of  Abraham  s  loins,  she 
was  equally  with  him,  an  inheritor  of  Abraham's 
faitL  It  may  be  that  she  had  heard  of  the  vi^it 
of  the  wise  men  from  the  East  to  the  birth-place 
of  their  Lord,  or  of  the  journey  through  Samaria, 
and  the  results  of  the  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well,  and  had  been 
thereby  encouraged  to  hope  that  some  drops  of 
the  dew  which  had  fallen  so  abundantly  on  the 
moimtains  of  Zion  might  water  also  the  parched 
fleece  of  the  (Jentiles.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no- 
sooner  had  this  Canaanitish  woman  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Great  Physician  on  the  borders  of 
her  land,  than  she  was  inwardly  moved  to  seek  for 
her  child  the  exercise  of  that  healing  virtue  which 
had  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  regions 
of  Galilee;  and,  however  unconscious  she  may 
have  been  of  her  claim  to  a  share  in  those 
promises  which  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  and  by 
Abraham's  "  seed,"  she  fell  as  a  suppliant  at  the 
feet  of  Him  in  whom  not  the  Jews  only,  but  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  shall  eventually  be 
blessed  :  *'  And,  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came 
out  of  the  same  coasts,  and  cried  unto  Him,  say- 
ing, Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of 
David ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a 
devH "  (St  Matt  xv.  22). 
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The  reception  with  which  the  prayer  of  this 
Canaaiiitish  woman  met,  presents  a  strange  con- 
trafit  to  the  prevailing  character  of  our  Lord  s 
earthly  ministry.  ^*  But  He  answered  her  not  a 
word.*'  Widely  different  was  the  reception  which 
others  had  experienced,  whose  need  of  help  was 
not  greater  than  was  that  of  this  poor  Canaanite, 
whose  faith  was  less  strong,  and  whose  supplica- 
tions were  less  earnest  The  leper  who  addressed 
our  Lord  on  His  descent  from  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes  did  but  utter  the  words,  '^Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt  Thou  canst  make  me  clean ; ''  and 
immediately  wo  read,  *'  Jesus  put  forth  His  hand 
and  touched  him,  saying,  I  will ;  be  thou  clean  '^ 
(St  Matt  viiL  2,  3).  When  the  lloman  centurion 
besought  our  Lord  on  behalf  of  his  sick  servant,  a 
r^ly  of  mercy  exceeding  in  its  amplitude  the 
terms  of  the  request  was  at  once  returned  to  his 
petition,  *'  I  will  come  and  lical  him  "  (St  Matt 
viii  7).  Nay,  more,  in  the  verses  which  in  St 
Matthew's  Gosi)el  inmicdiately  follow  the  account 
of  the  S}TO-Pheuician  woniUn,  we  read  of  great 
multitudes  coming  to  Christ,  having  with  them 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  and  the  maimed  ; 
and  though  no  words  of  supplication  are  recorded 
as  accompanying  the  act  of  casting  them  down  at 
our  Lord's  feet,  it  is  added — and  the  words  seem 
to  imply  that  none  failed  to  obtain  tlie  blessing 
which  they  needed  —  "And  He  healed  them" 
(St  Matt  XV.  30). 

Now  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  circum- 
stances of  this  Canaanitish  woman,  so  far  from 
calling  for  the  repulse  which  she  experienced, 
were  calculated  rather  to  ensure  the  ready  aid  of 
One  who  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost 
But  where  strong  faith  is  bestowed,  there  it  pleases 
Qod,  for  the  most  part,  to  suffer  that  faith  to  be 
severely  tried;  and  where  a  large  blessing  is 
reserved  in  store,  it  must  be  sought  by  fervent 
prayer,  and  waited  for  in  i)atient  expectation. 

It  was  thus  with  Abraham,  the  father  of  tlie 
faithf uL  Bitter  was  the  trial  to  which  lus  faith 
was  ex})osed,  but  great  was  the  reward  with 
which  the  trial  of  that  faith  was  crowned  We 
know  not  whetlier  it  was  permitted  to  Abraham, 
as  one  of  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  to  be 
present  in  spirit  at  the  trial  of  the  faith  of  the 
Syro-Phenician  woman.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
ho  did  in  a  real  sense,  though  in  an  imperfect 
measure,  behold  by  faith  the  Messiah's  day,  as 
seen  through  the  vista  of  intervening  ages.  And 
if  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  are  i)er- 
mitted  to  rejoice  with  unfallen  angels  in  the 
repentance  of  sinners,  and  in  the  victories  of 
saints,  then  how  greatly  must  Abraham  have 
rejoiced  in  spirit  as  he  witnessed  the  persevering 
suit  of  this  inheritor  of  his  faith,  and  as  he 
reaped,  in  a  har\'est  of  spiritual  consolation,  the 
fruits  of  that  bitter  struggle  which  he  had  himself 
experienced. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  trace  the  successive 


stages  of  the  conflict  through  which  the  Cknua. 
itish  woman  was  called  to  pa«a.  As  yet  do  Doid 
had  escai)ed  the  lips  of  Him  to  whom  "  the  tongoe 
of  the  learned  "  had  been  given  for  this  vei;  end 
that  He  should  "  know  how  to  speak  a  word  b 
season  to  him  that  is  weary."  The  cries  of  the 
suppliant  were  met  with  no  resix>nse ;  and  the 
prayer  of  the  disciples  for  her  dismissal— whether 
it  did,  or  did  not  involve  a  request  that  her  suit 
might  be  granted — appears  to  have  proceeded  fR-m 
no  higher  motive  than  that  which  prevailed  widi 
the  unrighteous  judge,  f/r.,  that  they  might  be 
rid  of  her  importunity — "Send  her  away,  for  she 
crieth  after  us." 

Up  to  this  time  neither  the  cries  of  the  ^ 
pliant  hei'self,  nor  the  solicitation  of  the  diR'i|ild 
on  her  behalf  appeared  to  move  Him  to  wkiiO 
they  were  addressed;  **  But  He  answered,  and  said, 
I  am  not  sent  but  xmto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  hm 
of  Israel"  (St  Matt  xv.  24).  These  words, 
s|)oken  to  one  who  belonged  to  a  race  whuK 
ancestors  had  been  driven  out  by  the  victoriiiQi 
hosts  of  Israel,  and  of  which  it  had  been  foretuW 
by  the  prophet  Zechariah  that  when  the  MesfiJi 
should  be  king  over  all  the  earth,  the  Canaanite 
should  no  more  be  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  (Zeck  xiv.  21),  might  well  have  beea 
regarded  as  a  final  refusal  of  her  prayer,  and  ai 
the  death-blow  to  all  her  exi)ectations.  HkJ 
were  not  so  regarded,  however,  by  this  woman  d 
Canaan. 

Our  Lord,  according  to  St   Mark's  accoont, 
appears  by  this  time  to  have  entered  a  house.  It 
may  be  that  hitherto  the  Canaanitish  woman  had 
been  content  to  remain  without,  invoking  with  a 
loud   voice   that    boon  which  she  so  eannftlj 
desired.     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  learn  bom  St 
^latthew's  Gospel  that  at  this  point,  instead  of 
abandoning  her  object  in  despair,  she  was  attracted 
nearer  to  Him  on  whom  all  her  hope  of  leh^ 
from   overwhelming   sorrow  was   fixed,   **T5* 
came  she,"  we  read,  "  and  worshipped  H'tHj  aaji^ 
Lord  help  me "  (St  Matt  xv.  25).     But  agp 
her  expectiitions  were  doomed  to  dLBappointmeat 
It  may  be  that  the  simple  repast  was  dreadjUd 
uj>on  the  table,  and  our  Lord,  who  was  in  ^ 
habit  of  taking  advantage  of  surrounding  eaithff 
objects  to  enforce  the  lessons  which  He  tanj^ 
addressed  the  Canaanitish  woman  in  words  vhkk 
seemed  to  combine  national  antipathy  to  her  n^ 
with  a  determination  to  reject  her  petition,  '*^ 
He  answered,  and  said,  It  is  not  meet  to  take  tlj^ 
children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs"  (ver.  ^h 
Words  such  as  these  sounded  like  a  final  r^eGO>* 
of  the   suppliant's  prayer;  and  we  should  hafi 
expected  to  read  of  the  departure  of  the  GatfU^ 
itish  woman  in  sorrow,  like  the  young  man  ** 
had  great  riches,  or  in  a  rage,  like  NaamflOi  v' 
the  prophet  sent  him  to  wash  in  Jordan,  aw 
that  her  cries  for  help  had  been  unheeded,  ^ 
her  reiterated  supplications  had  been  auven'  V 
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But  instead  of  being  thus  repeUed 
k's  presence,  the  Syro-Phenician  woman, 
ing  Jacob,  was  more  closely  drawn  to 
teemed  for  a  while  to  have  become  her 

As  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  there  was 
IT  that  strong  faith  which  could  discern 
3  apparent  nay,  the  disguised,  but  true 
e  was  enabled  to  convert  the  very  words 
ingly  stem  and  inexorable  repulse  into 
id  prevailing  argument,  whereby  she 
in  the  object  of  her  suit,  "Truth,  Lord, 
,ther,  for  even)  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
ich  fall  from  their  masters  table.'' 
¥  the  true  Joseph  could  no  longer  re- 
self  before  His  brethren,  or  make  Him- 
e  to  His  suppliant.  Now  the  great 
le  Covenant  could  no  longer  witUiold 
ig  from  this  true  heir  of  wrestling 
bh  and  importunity.  Now  was  made 
le  end  for  which  the  desired  blessing 
BO  long  withheld.  Now  it  was  seen 
iith  of  this  Canaanitish  woman  had 
ely  exercised ;  and,  in  the  words  which 
addressed  to  her,  there  was  given  to 
at  large,  and  to  each  tried  and  tempted 

particular,  strong  encouragement  to 
3  example  thus  afforded  to  persevering 
[  in  the  end  to  reap  the  blessing  which 
r  waits  to  bestow  upon  like  precious 
Chen  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto 
man,  great  is  thy  faith;  be  it  unto 
A  thou  wilt "  (St  Matt  xv.  28). 
tons  which  may  be  learnt  from  the 
this  Syro-Fhenician  woman  are  plain 

history  commends  itself  to  the  special 
m  of  Christian  parents,  and  to  the  heads 
I  families.  We  almost  overlook  the  fact 
irk  the  importunity  of  this  Canaanitish 
lat,  however  great  the  blessing  which 
ely  obtained  for  herself,  it  was  not  on 
lerself,  but  of  her  child,  that  she  had 
)  the  Great  Physician.  So  entirely 
Sections  of  this  fond  mother  centre 
oved  and  afflicted  child — the  more 
Joved  because  so  severely  afflicted — 
dld's  case  is  represented  as  her  own; 
supplicating  mercy  for  her  child,  she 
upplicate,  and  she  does,  in  fact,  sup- 
rcy  for  herself.  "Have  mercy  (she 
on  me,  .  .  .  my  daughter  is 
vexed  with  a  deviL"  In  this  respect, 
t  of  this  Canaanitish  woman  affords 
[ample  and  also  an  encoureigement  to 
)arenta  It  affords  an  example  how 
1  the  heads  of  families  should  carry 
al  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  their 
id  of  their  households,  to  the  throne  of 

it  holds  out  abundant  encouragement 
oake  known  their  wants  unto  the 
rder  that  unto  them,  as  to  the  Syro- 


Phenidan  woman,  it  may  be  done  according  to 
their  faith. 

The  next  lesson  which  we  learn  from  the  history 
of  this  Canaanitish  woman,  is  the  lesson  of 
humility. 

We  observe  in  the  conduct  of  this  Canaanitish 
woman  no  claim  preferred  for  mercy  but  that 
which  was  derived  from  her  need  of  its  exercise ; 
no  unwillingness  to  be  classed  amongst  the  lowest 
and  meanest  of  the  human  race,  if  only  she  might 
partake  of  that  free  bounty  from  which  the 
meanest  were  not  excluded.  There  must  be  the 
like  conviction  of  our  own  misery,  and  the  like 
readiness,  on  our  part,  to  sue  for  mercy,  even  as 
the  very  chief  of  sinners;  and  it  ]&  when  most 
conscious  of  our  own  unworthiness  to  gather  up 
so  much  as  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  tlra 
Master's  table,  that  we  shall  experience,  in  the 
largest  and  fullest  measure,  that  it  is  the  nature 
and  property  of  Christ  always  to  have  mercy. 

Once  more,  the  history  of  this  Canaanitish 
woman  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  exercise 
of  strong  faith,  and  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
encouragement  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
We  observe  in  the  conduct  of  this  Syro-Phenician 
woman,  an  exhibition  of  the  same  steadfast  resolu- 
tion to  prolong  her  suit  until  she  had  obtained 
her  request,  which  found  its  utterance  in  the 
case  of  Jacob  in  those  remarkable  words,  "  I  will 
not  let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  me."  And,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jacob,  the  same  mysterious  stranger 
who  appeared  to  him  under  the  form  of  a  man  or 
an  angel,  whilst  assuming  the  appearance  of  an 
adversary,  and  arresting  his  onward  progress,  in- 
spired him  with  strength  to  prolong  the  unequal 
contest  until  the  wrestling  Jacob  became  the 
victorious  Israel,  even  so  the  same  Covenant  Angel, 
no  longer  as  of  old  assuming  the  form  of  man, 
but  actually  arrayed  in  mortal  flesh,  whilst  with- 
holding for  a  time  from  the  Canaanitish  woman 
the  blessing  which  she  sought,  endued  her  with 
inward  strength  and  perseverance  until  she  had 
attained  it 

Once  more,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that 
whilst  the  miracle  wrought  in  behalf  of  the  woman 
of  Canaan  must  be  regarded  as  prophetical  of  the 
blessings  which  were  reserved  in  store  for  the 
Qentile  world,  it  must  be  regarded  also  as  typical 
of  the  manner  in  which  those  blessings  were 
to  be  bestowed.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  cases 
of  Jacob  and  of  the  Canaanitish  woman  present 
themselves  to  our  view  accompanied  by  some 
extraordinary  outward  incidents.  It  behoves  us, 
however,  to  remember  at  the  same  time  that  they 
must  be  regarded,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  types  of 
God's  ordinary  dealings  with  His  peopla  The 
Psalms  testify  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  similar 
experiences  of  the  writers.  "  I  am  weary  of  my 
crying,"  writes  one  of  the  Psalmists,  "my  throat  is 
dried :  mine  eyes  fail  while  I  wait  for  my  God  " 
(P&  bdx.  3).     Another  Psalmist  writes  ^us,  "I 
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wait  for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait,  and  in  His 
word  do  I  hope"  (Pa.  cxxx.  5).  Again,  the 
prophet  Jerenmh  gives  utterance  to  the  same 
experiences  as  those  of  the  Canoanitish  woman  in 
these  atrifciog  tenns  :  "Thou  hast  covered  thyself 
with  a  cloud,  that  our  prayer  should  not  pass 
through"  (Lam.  iiL  H);  and  again,  "Also  when  I 
cry  and  shout,  He  shutteth  out  my  prayer"  (iiL  8). 

These  and  the  like  testimonies  show  that  in  all 
ages  Qod's  dealings  with  His  people  have  partaken 
of  the  same  character.  He  hides  himself  from 
them  for  a  time,  that  He  may  encourage  them 
to  wait  upon  Him  more  diligenUy.  He  withholds 
from  them  for  a  time  the  blessings  which  they 
most  need,  that  they  may  be  incited  to  greater 
eamestnesB  in  seeking  them,  and  that  in  the  end 
He  may  bestow  them  in  greater  abundance. 

VThatever,  then,  may    be   the   nature  or   the 


number  of  those  obstacles  which  muroimd  ud 
which  impede  us — whether  they  be  ontvud 
ubstaclea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  who  coold 
not  be  brought  near  to  Christ  by  rttuon  of  the 
multitude — or  whetJier  they  arise  from  the  oppw 
tion  of  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind  mm  U 
the  entrance  of  Jericho — or  whether,  u  in  the  ctft 
of  Jacob  and  of  the  Canaanitiah  woman,  they  U 
trials  of  our  faith  ordained  in  wisdom  and  in  Im* 
by  the  great  Healer  Himself  to  incite  Hit  p<g|k 
to  stronger  faith  and  to  more  parMmriiig  jajw, 
it  behoves  us  to  emulate  the  zmI  and  the  aidn 
of  the  three  mi^ty  onea  of  David's  hML,  and  ii 
that  strength  with  which  David'i  son  aadDniA 
Lord  ever  inapiree  His  own  elect,  tobnak  thm^ 
the  ranks  of  opposing  foes,  and  thus  fining  bmr 
to  the  true  well  of  Bethlehem,  to  dniwwrtKrik 
joy  from  the  well-springe  of  salvatiaL 
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AUTHOR  OP  "LOST  IN  THE 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

LT    THE    STATION. 
j^CARCELY    had     Percy    dis- 
njipeaied,  when  Duke  Aveme 
i-ame    sanntering   across    the 
builder's  yard.     He  quickened 
:   his  stops  as  soon  as  he  caught 
Aght  of   his   cousin's  anxious 
fiice,   and   with   some   embar- 
rassment accosted  her. 
"  Has  any  one  wanted  me  T 
It 's  odd  that  people  always  contrive  to  lime 
their  coUb  at  [be  wrong  minute.     What  is 
it,  Winnie  1 " 

III?  was  .'ifriouBly  annoyed  when,  in  few 
wunlH — fur  nhe  was  iu  haste  to  be  gone — 
Khe  told  him  how  he  bad  been  sought  in 
vain,  and  another  tncssenger  despatclied  to  town  in 
his  stead.  Dnke  felt  like  a  petulant  schoolboy  de- 
frauded of  a  long-promised  pleasure,  and  it  wna  well 
that  his  consin  left  him  directly,  for  be  was  ready 
to  quarrel  with  her  for  what  she  had  done,  and  stood 
sulkily  kicking  up  the  gravel,  till  o  bright  thought 
struck  him. 

"  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  overtake  niy  snbsti- 
tuto  t"  he  exclaimed.  "  That  train  is  seldoni 
punctual,  and  I  am  a  good  runner  ;  I  can  easily  do 
the  distance  from  here  to  the  station  in  less  tlian 
eiglit  minutes.  Of  course  I  am  the  fittest  petHon  to 
go.  Winnie  must  have  been  mad  to  send  some 
hulking  labourer.  What  would  Sir  William  think 
otual" 

Percy  had  taken  his  ticket,  and  was  just  going  to 
cross  the  bridge  to  the  fnrtlicr  platform  at  which  the 
train  was   now   drawing  up,   when   Duke,  panting 


"FOH  COKSCIEnCE  BAXE." 

I  with  haste,  dashed  through   the  afadiei^  taaiftt  Ib 
I  by  the  shoulder,  and  swung  him  imuii 
I      "Oh,  it's  yon.  Gray,  is  it  T"  he  cried 

but  just  in  time.    Wlien  'a  the  note  !  ' 
"What  note!"  asked  Percy,  coDtraetibgFudnn 

for  he  was  beginning  to  divina  why  tht-  yonag  IB 
I  was  here,  and  hated  him  for  iL  CooU  b«,  wIm  ^ 
'  free  to  talk  to  Winnie  Graddon  whenarer  ht  |M( 
'  to  walk  with  her,  to  ait  by  her  ride  and  listsn  Wpi 
I  melody  of  her  soft  sweet  voice,  ocmld  he  be  a*" 

enough  to  begrudge  to  another  the  trifling  pi 

of   doing  an   errand   that  wouU   win  for  luB  Iv 

thanks  T 

"  Mr.  Halton's  noto  to  the  phyiidBn  cf  eSHMl' 

answered  Duke,  impatiently.     "  When  is  it !   Did 

hinder  me  !    Cant  yon  see  there  isat  a  wHrtK 

"Miss  Graddon  gave  that  note  to  mt,  sad  Ui    . 
me  deliver  it"     And  as  Percy  finished  speakntif 
set  his  teetli  in  hia  lip,  and  bestowed  a  look  a  Mi 
Avcme,  which,  however,  the  latter  was  in  too  n 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  aU  about  that,  bat  it  it  I  «t* 
intend  to  fetch  Sir  William,  and  yon  can  go  iiA  V 
your  work.  Don't  be  afraid,  you  ahant  Ism  sii,nts( 
by  it" 

Percy  put  his  hand  into  his  rest — not  ti 
tlie  precious  missive,  but  to  thrust  it  dceptr  i^ 
into  his  pocket  The  sudden  appeaiauce  sad  <b0M 
of  Duke  had  roused  him  into  a  savage  humour,  •■■ 
bo  was  ready  to  openly  defy  him. 

Duke  glanced  at  the  porters,  who  wi 
the  last  packages  into  the  guard's  van  and  ibntnij 
doors  of  compartments,  and,  percriTing  ti»  t* 
uttored  an  invective  on  Peicy^  tsrdiiifai 


" '  Wii»t  not*  ? '  uJccd  Percy,  e«iitractiiiBliiibrowi.''~p.  504, 
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"  You  stupid  oaf,  don't  you  see  I  sliall  be  left  be- 
hind if  you  keep  nie  waiting  any  longer.  The  note, 
I  say !  Surely  you  have  not  been  dolt  enough  to  lose 
it  I" 

The  guard  blew  his  whistle  ;  and  Duke,  aware  that 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  proceed  without  his  credentials  than  to  be 
left  behind,  liclcasing  Percy,  he  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  and  would  luive  crossed  the  line  heed- 
less of  the  notice  forbidding  it  or  the  warning  shouts 
of  some  bystanders,  for  in  his  excitement  he  was  blind 
and  deaf  to  the  fact  that  another  train  was  approach- 
ing. Witli  lus  eyes  and  thoughts  fixed  on  tlie  one  he 
was  so  anxious  not  to  lose^  he  failed  to  understand  how 
it  was  that  some  one,  in  whose  not  very  gentle  grip  he 
vainly  struggled,  bore  liim  )>aek  ami  Hung  him  on  tlie 
platform,  from  which  he  hiul  no  sooner  risen  than 
others  caught  and  held  him  till  he  was  calmer. 

"  You  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed the  station- ma.ster,  in  reply  to  his  angr}*^ 
inquiries  why  he  was  treated  in  this  manner,  "  and 
you  may  thank  that  brave  young  fellow  for  it ;  not 
but  what  he  was  as  reckless  as  yourself." 

Did  they  mean  Percy  Gray  ?    Where  was  he  ? 

A  i)orter,  who  heard  the  question,  pointed  to  the 
receding  train.  Percy  had  no  sooner  dragged  Duke 
back  than  he  made  that  same  venture  himself,  a  little 
more  warily  perhaps,  and  with  greater  consciousness 
of  the  peril  he  was  incurring; 

Flying  along  the  platform,  so  as  to  head  the  train 
just  coming  in,  he  leaped  towards  the  one  going 
out,  and  as  its  speed  was  not  very  great,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  catclung  hold  of  the  frame  of  an  open 
window,  and  raising  himself  on  to  the  footboard. 
Through  this  window  lie  waa  speedily  dragged  by 
the  occupants  of  the  compartment,  a  couple  of  half- 
tipsy  sailors,  who  loudly  commended  his  *' pluck," 
and  tried  to  force  upon  him  some  of  the  liquor  they 
carried  in  a  case-bottle,  till  lie  astonished  them  by 
slipping  dowa  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

From  this  he  was  soon  aronaed  by  their  clumsy 
efforts  to  raise  and  revive  him.  He  had  acted  like  a 
madman,  and  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  folly,  for 
there  was  a  i)ain  in  his  aide  so  acute  that  it  made 
every  breath  he  drew,  every  movement  he  attempted, 
absolute  torture.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  that  he 
must  have  been  struck  by  some  projecting  part  of 
the  engine,  although  he  had  not  been  ayv^are  of  the 
injury  at  tlie  time  of  receiving  it. 

However,  he  bore  up  manfully  ;  assured  himself 
that  it  was  only  tlic  smell  of  the  spirits  the  sailors 
continued  to  press  upon  him  that  caused  the  faintness 
he  still  found  it  ditlicult  to  shake  off,  and  tried  to  find 
comfort  in  the  thou;,'lit  that  if  it  was  only  a  bruise 
from  which  he  was  suffering  the  pain  would  gradually 
subside.  Anyhow,  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
letter,  and  thwarting  Duke  Avenic.  In  spite  of  the 
latter's  most  exus|)eratiiig  interference,  he  should  be 
able  to  do  Winnie's  bidding,  and  win  her  sweet  smile 
for  hiH  ])ains. 

But  when  he  reached  the  London  terminus  tlie 


sharp  throbbing  pain  was  still  there,  Uandui 
lips  with  agony,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  t 
heroically  ;  and  as  he  alighted  from  the  ct 
large  drops  stoo<l  on  his  brow,  so  great  was  tlit  i 
he  was  enduring.  It  cost  him  indescribable  pi 
walk  along  the  busy  platform  and  to  refraii 
crying  out  whenever  a  passer-by  jostled  agaizu 
but  a  draught  of  water  at  a  drinking  foonta 
outside  the  station  revived  him,  and,  hailing  a 
drove  at  once  to  Sir  William's. 

Fortunately  the  great  physidan  was  at  ha 
disengaged.  He  read  Mr.  Halton^s  epistle  an 
a  few  questions,  eyeing  the  bearer  the  wiul 
professionally  engaged  in  discovering  what  e 
causing  his  colour  to  come  and  go,  and  auk 
to  contract  Ids  features. 

After  inquiring  the  time  of  the  trmuu,  i 
William  decided  to  start  at  once,  and  nog 
carriage  ;  then  inquired  sharply  of  Percy,  "A 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Return  with  m 
are  you  capable  of  it  ?  Wlmt's  the  matter  vi 
something  serious,  eh  ?  **- 

The  young  man  tried  to  answer  coherail 
the  deathly  sickness  with  which  he  had  been  v 
ever  since  his  arrival  couid  be  kept  at  bay  no 
"  A  blow — the  engine — my  side — "  was  aU  k 
say  ;  and  then  he  remembered  nothing  diitn 
some  hours,  except  hearing  some  one  obKr 
surgical  case  ;  better  take  him  to  St.  Bartbol 
Hospital" 

And  it  was  in  a  ward  of  that  noble  institil 
found  himself,  when  the  fresh  tortures  iafic 
the  surgeons  brought  him  back  to  life. 

"  A  couple  of  broken  ribs,"  he  was  checrfiill 
"  would  compel  him  to  take  a  holiday  for  1 1 
two ; "  but  in  his  present  state  of  exhaostka 
not  considered  prudent  to  add  that  there  « 
some  injury  to  the  spine  that  complicated  tt 
and  might  render  his  recovery  a  protracted  om 
the  first  time  since  hui  early  childhood  Pei^ 
was  ill  and  helpless  ;  the  great  muscular  il 
that  had  made  Duke  Aveme  a  child  in  his  hn 
of  no  use  to  him  now ;  and,  as  his  thoughts  v 
to  his  distant  home  and  Winnie,  he  began 
himself  with  a  shudder  whether  he  had  not 
his  last  at  botL 

This  dread  haunted  him  all  through  ti 
wakeful  night ;  it  deepened  in  the  morning  wi 
visiting  surgeons  gathered  about  his  bed,  > 
gleaned  from  their  conversation  that  his  hurl 
not  as  slight  as  he  liad  supposed. 

Yesterday  full  of  vigour,  driving  his  saw  t 
a  sturdy  bit  of  oak,  and  dreaming  the  while 
schemes  and  plans  of  which  his  busy  bnia 
full ;  to-day — ah,  the  contrast  was  too  depna 
be  dwelt  on  ! 

"Shall  1  recover?"  he  demanded,  hoane 
dilated  eyes  searching  for  a  reply  in  the  htti 
his  bed  ;  and  though  some  one  promptly  sait 
yes  ;  why  not  ?  "*  it  did  not  impart  muck  « 
His    mind  did  not  rfti^ain  its  tone  till  a 
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1  had  enabled  him  to  get  some  sleep, 
still  farther  refreshed  by  the  beef -tea 
er,  who  had  watched  for  his  awaken- 
im  to  swallow. 

was  still  languid  and  helpless,  with 
nralls  of  the  ward  striking  a  chill  to 
time  he  looked  at  them,  he  was  in 
mood  ;  he  could  smile  at  a  little 
lade  as  she  lingered  beside  him ;  he 
ed  himself  of  her  o£fer  to  yrrite  to  his 
icn  a  note  had  been  desxmtched  to 
pie  who  kept  house  for  him,  com- 
bing to  their  care  till  he  could  re- 
was  sufficiently  at  his  ease  to  take 
ompanious. 

id  on  liis  right  hand  lay  a  bricklayer, 
from  a  scaffold  on  which  he  was 
11,  spare  man,  whose  head  was  still 
li  strapping  and  bandages,  though  he 
on  as  he  c^iught  liis  eye,  that  he  had 
I  out  of  danger  some  days  since.  He 
[er  account  of  the  accident  and  his 
rings  than  his  sensitive  auditor  cared 
i»hed  up  with  a  fervent  hope  that  he 
kble  to  leave  "  that  hole  "  for  his  own 

been  kindly  treated  here  ?  "  was  the 
nounccment  very  naturally  elicited 
did  not  know  how  long  he  might 
he  hospital  himself. 
;r  was  slightly  posed,  but  he  was  a 
.tie  man,  and  soon  recovered  his  seif- 

now,  they  *re  paid  for  what  they  do 
d.  Thia  charity 's  enormously  rich." 
!ely  an  answer  to  my  question,  is  it?" 

• 

don't  complain  ;  they  Ve  given  me 
pilar  ;  for  they  knew  I  should  soon 
>ut  it  if  they  didn*t ;  but  it  *s  like 
Is,  they  only  do  just  what  they  Ve 

if  you  grumble  there's  the  whole 
upon  you.     Still,  you  don't  catch  'em 

they  're  obliged." 

rse  sat  up  with  you  herself  the  night 
•u  wouldn't  live,"  said  a  shrill  voice 

otlier  beds,  and  a  wizen  face,  that 
inute  like  a  boy's,  at  the  next  like  an 
i  at  the  speakers. 

in't  she  paid  for  it?  What 's  she  here 
care  of  us  ? "  demanded  the  brick- 
ell  she  does  it  too,"  piped  the  shrill 

know  when  I  've  been  in  such  clover 
Llway  wan  knocked  me  down  close 
wsin',  and  sends  me  one  way  and  my 
t'other,  and  they  picked  me  up  and 
ave  my  legs  mended.  I  ain't  in  co 
1,  I  ain't ;  notlun'  to  do  but  lie  snug 
m  's  ever  so  mucli  better  than  tumin' 

to  sweep  a  crossin'.     Wish  they'd 


pay  me  to  stop  here  altogether,  and  be  looked  at  like 
a  chaney  image  in  a  shop  winder." 

"Ah,  yours  ia  only  a  simple  case  of  compound 
fracture,"  the  bricklayer  told  him  with  a  contemptuous 
air.     "  They  'U  soon  get  rid  of  you." 

"Thank  ye  for  nothing,  and  much  you  knows 
about  it  I  "  was  the  sweeper's  retort,  given  with  all 
the  exultation  of  superior  knowledge.  "Perhaps 
you  're  not  aweer,  Mr.  Clever,  that  tliey  ain't  certain 
yet  whether  they  won't  have  to  take  one  of  my  legs 
oE     There  now  I " 

Percy  drew  the  clothes  over  liis  face  ;  he  did  not 
want  to  hear  any  more.  After  another  week  or  two 
of  hospital  life  he  would  learn  to  listen  to  such 
speeches  with  tolerable  composure  ;  but  at  present 
they  set  every  ner>'e  quivering,  and  he  felt  as  if  it 
would  be  impossible  to  endure  such  scenes  and 
sounds  as  must  be  constantly  passing  here.  He  did 
not  know  that  by  the  time  his  own  injuries  began  to 
heal  he  would  be  able  to  slumber  as  undisturbed  by 
the  sighs  and  moans  of  fellow-patients  as  they  had 
been  by  his  sighs  and  moans  on  the  previous  night. 
So  certain  is  it  that  use  renders  us  callous  to  much 
that  at  first  sight  appears  intolerable. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

VISITING  DAY. 

Would  there  be  any  one  for  Percy  Gray  ?  he 
asked  himself,  as  he  saw  groups  of  friends  gathering 
round  the  different  beds.  No  one  appeared  to  \ye 
forgotten,  not  even  the  Irish  labourer  in  the  fur- 
thest comer,  who  had  only  left  Cork  for  the  first 
time  that  week,  and  got  hurt  in  the  docks  as  he 
was  landing  from  the  steamer.  A  City  missionary', 
who  chanced  to  witness  the  accident,  had  not  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  had  come  to  sit  by  him 
for  an  hour. 

The  consequential  little  bricklayer's  tall,  stout 
wife  brought  the  elder  cliildron  to  see  father  now  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  welcome  them  ;  and 
Percy  almost  forgave  him  his  conceit  and  ingratitude 
when  he  saw  how  his  eyes  ran  over  at  the  sight  of 
his  bairns,  and  how  proudly  he  drew  attention  to  tlie 
newly-filled  copy-book  brought  for  father  to  see  how 
well  Johnnie  was  getting  on  at  schooL 

Then  there  came  a  couple  of  great  rough  eoeter- 
mongers  to  visit  Jim  the  sweeper  ;  not  because  he  was 
related  to  them,  but  out  of  sheer  good  nature  to  the 
lad  they  had  never  hesitated  to  swear  at  or  torment 
with  tlieir  horscx)lay  when  he  swept  tlie  crossing  close 
by  their  barrows  ;  and  Jim's  eyes  glistened  with 
delight  as,  with  a  great  deal  of  pulling  and  tugging, 
they  produced—- sometimes  from  one  pocket,  some- 
times from  another — the  rosy  apples  and  carefully- 
selected  oranges  they  had  brought  him,  a  bag  of  nuts 
being  confided  to  the  nurse  because  the  donors 
weren't  sure  whether  "  Barcelonys "  agreed  with 
broken  legs,  and  had  therefore  resolved  to  leave  it  to 
her  judgment 

Percy  lay  looking  on,  sometimes  with  a  smile,  but 
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more  frequently  with  a  high,  and  always  wincing 
when  he  caught  either  of  the  strangers  glancing  in 
hid  direction.  He  had  not  gro^n  accustomed  to  his 
position  yet,  and  was  longing  for  the  ordeal  to  be 
over,  when  a  slight,  gentlemanly  figure  came  up  the 
ward,  and,  as  this  new-comer  courteously  lifted  his 
hat  to  the  nurse,  who  steppe<l  forwanl  to  answer 
his  inquiries,  Percy  saw,  with  a  thrill  of  indescribable 
emotion,  that  it  was  Marniaduke  Aveme. 

The  agiUition  which  he  tried  to  conceal  made  liis 
features  look  so  gluistly  and  contracted  that  I  Hike, 
who  had  a  horror  of  unpleasant  sights,  paused  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  be<l,  and  inquired,  doubtfully, 
if  its  occupant  was  well  enough  to  be  spoken  to. 
But  for  very  shame  Percy  would  have  made  answer 
in  the  negative,  and  signed  to  him  to  depart.  Of  all 
persons  in  the  world  Winnie  Graddon's  cousin  was 
the  last  whom  he  wished  to  see,  and  he  closcil  his 
eyes,  hoping  that  when  he  opened  them  agai.i  his 
unwelcome  visitor  w^ould  have  disappeared. 

But  Duke  liad  been  reassured  by  the  nurse,  and, 
seating  himself  on  the  chair  she  brought  him,  he 
waited  till  the  patient  seemed  conscious  of  his 
presence. 

"  My  poor  fellow,''  he  Siiid,  kindly,  as  he  detected 
Percy*8  laboured  breathing,  **  1  'm  afraid  you  are 
suffering  greatly." 

"Yes  ;  don't  stay,"  was  all  the  reply  he  received, 
and  Percy  glanced  im{>atiently  at  the  door.  Duke 
Aveme  always  had  tlie  eflect  of  an  irritant  poison  on 
him ;  his  little  fopperies  of  dress  and  manner,  the 
supercilious  tone  of  command  he  always  employed  to 
Mr.  Graddon's  men,  ai.d  provoking  unconsciousness 
of  the  annoyance  he  was  inflicting,  combined  to 
increase  the  ill-feeling  tlieir  boyish  reiwoiUrcs  had 
engendered.  Of  course  he  had  come  here  as  Mr. 
Graddon's  envoy,  commissioned  by  Percy's  generoue 
thoughtful  master  to  ascertain  if  he  wanted  for  any 
thing,  and  to  promise  him  work  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  undertake  it  But  could  no  other  messenger  have 
been  chosen  than  the  r.ian  of  all  ethers  he  detested  '; 

"  Don't  stay  1 "  he  sidd  again  ;  but  Duke,  who  had 
not  the  least  conception  of  the  real  state  of  Lis  feel- 
ings, concluded  that  he  urged  this  out  of  consideration 
for  his  visitor's  feelings,  and  thanked  him  for  it 

"  It 's  not  the  sort  of  place  one  cares  to  linger  in," 
he  added,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a  glance 
around  him,  "  and  I  am  rather  pressed  for  time  ;  but 
I  could  not  leave  London  without  seeing  you  ;  in  fact, 
I  could  not  be  happy  in  my  mind  till  I  had  thanked 
you." 

Percy  listened  with  a  bewildered  stare,  and  asked 
how  he  had  left  Mr.  Graddon. 

"  There 's  a  slight  improvement,  and  Sir  William 
— ^by  the  way,  it  was  through  him  we  learned  where 
to  find  you — Sir  William  approves  Mr.  Halton's 
treatment.  Yes,  it  was  from  him  we  heard  wliat 
had  happened  to  you.  Ui>on  my  w^ord,  Gray,  I  felt 
quite  gnilty,  knowing  it  was  all  for  me." 

His  perplexed  auditor  now  looked  so  strange  that 
Duke  fancied  he  must  be  rather  light-headed. 


'*  I  see  I  mtist  not  talk  to  vou  too  much  to-dav ; 
but  vou  must  just  let  mo  sav  that  I  shall  never 
forget  the  presence  «»f  mind  you  displayed,  nor  how 
deeply  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  exercising  it.  I  owe 
mv  life  to  vou,  (Jniv,  Kvorv  one  savs  that  if  it  li.jil 
not  l)een  for  y<»u  1  must  have  been  knockwl  /lomn 
and  <'nishe<l  VK'iieatli  the  cnjrinc"  ;  and  it  was  vorv 
thougiitful,  very  (•<  nisi  derate  k^X  \\m  to  «oiiio  on  u 
Loiuhai  for  the  ]»Iivsiciaii  as  soon  as  vou  -^fiw  tii.r  1 
was  incapable  of  it.  In  my  nnrlc's  name,  as  \\A\  as 
mv  <iwn,  I  thank  vou  lieartilv." 

Was  he  sjK'aking  siitirically  ?  No  ;  ManiKiaiki- 
Aveme  had  never  l^een  more  in  earnest  than  whinl/ 
laid  his  hand  lighllv  «>n  the  onlv  one  Porcv  cuultl  xl^. 
and  reiterated  his  acknowledgments. 

"  I  don't  know  in  wliat  way  to  pr(>ve  my  gratitii'l!', 
but  there 's  plenty  of  lime  for  that,  isn't  there  ?  liut 
rememl)er  you  may  always  depend  on  me  if  you  w;ini 
lielp,  or  there 's  any  way  in  which  I  can  further  vuar 
interest?.'' 

Percy's  teeth  almost  met  in  his  lip.  The  man  if 
detested  was  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Il 
was  by  no  such  noble  motives  as  Duke  imputfil  to 
him  that  he  had  been  actuated  when  he  nishe<i  i't- 
ward  and  dragged  him  back  as  he  was  about  ic  if.** 
the  line.  Not  a  thought  of  the  young  man  s  danpcf 
had  entered  his  mind,  for  he  was  so  exai>i»eratc«.l  kt 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  superseded,  tiiat  a  tiiP.e 
determination  to  do  Winnie's  errand  in  spite  of  ber 
interfering  cousin  had  taken  possession  (►f  him. 

This  was  why  he  had  leai>ed  on  Duke,  and.  j:ri|>- 
jung  his  anus,  roughly  flung  him  back  ;  in  the  niii!4 
of  his  aches  and  pains  he  had  found  consolation  in 
having  triumphed  over  Duke  Aveme.  It  is  true  .lat 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him  enter  the  ward  he  begJin  t» 
experience  a  feeling  of  shame  for  his  violence,  ami  \a 
writhe  with  a  mortifying  conviction  that  it  wouU 
necessitate  an  apology ;  but  he  was  wholly  unpreiaixHi 
to  find  that,  instead  of  being  blamed  for  what  he  haJ 
done,  he  had  been  exalted  into  a  hero. 

It  struck  him  as  so  ludicrous  to  hear  himself 
praised  and  thanked  in  this  way  that  he  began  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  in  such  wild  hysterical  fashii»n. 
and  followed  by  such  gasps  and  moans  of  agi>ny, 
that  the  buzz  of  tilk  around  the  other  Wds  vas 
hushed  ;  the  nurse  came  hurrj-ing  up,  and  Duke  vm 
very  ghid  to  be  sent  away. 

"  Never  let  him  come  again  ! "  entreatetl  Perry : 
"  I  shall  have  to  humble  myself  to  him,  and  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth — and  I  can't.  How  could  he 
think  that  I  tried  to  save  his  life  ;  I,  whom  he  has 
scoffed  at  and  taunted  till  I  hate  liim  !  " 

But  all  he  said  was  put  down,  and  with  sonic 
reason,  to  tlie  fever  that  now  set  in.  For  several 
days  his  mind  wandered,  and  'Lisbeth  Pamell,  who 
persuaded  her  mother  that  it  w^as  tlieir  bonnden 
duty  to  go  to  London  to  see  poor,  dear  Percy,  had  the 
mortification  of  being  refuse<l  admission. 

Widow  Pamell  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  so  long  and  expensive  a  journey  again* 
assuring  her  pouting  daughter  that  Percy  was  too 
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iUe  to  wiah  her  to  waste  such  a  heap  of  hard< 
ed  money  on  railway  fares,  without  taking  count 
i  ihiB  snffnred  with  frigHts,  first  in  the  train, 

in  the  crowded  streets,  where  the  noise  had 
d]ed  her  head  for  a  week  or  more. 
itDofce,  at  Mr.  Graddon's  wish,  went  again, 
fipg  with  him,  very  much  against  his  inclination, 
dnt  d  daintiflB  packed  by  Hattie,  and  a  bunch 
mn  deftly  arranged  by  Nina, 
iie  only  ^eam  of  pleasnre  he  saw  on  Percy^s  face 
at  tlie  tif^  of  this  bouquet,  and  his  tone  was  so 
itai  he  begged  his  viedtor  not  to  trouble  liim- 
igun,  that  Doke  could  not  help  seeing  he  was 
OMit,  and  felt  half  offended. 
[t  was  jnat  like  the  lower  classes,'*  he  decided, 
tiOy.    "  They  were  all  boors  and  louts,  and  in- 
ble  d  appreciating  a  kindly  attention. 
I  ypQ  don't  want  me  I  certainly  shan't  trouble  to 
)  <«t  of  my  way  to  inquire  after  you,"  he  said, 
afitUe  laugh.     "  But  you  know  whom  to  apply 

ymr  money  runs  short  You  can  write,  I 
QHf  if  not,  the  nurse  will  write  for  you.  Good- 
;  mke  haste  and  get  welL" 


He  had  scarcely  gone  a  dozen  paces  when  he  re- 
turned, pulling  a  little  parcel  out  of  his  pocket 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  ;  Miss  Graddon  sent  you 
this." 

Percy  stretched  out  his  hand  eagerly,  but  it 
trembled  so  that  he  could  not  unfold  the  wrapper, 
and  Duke  was  obliged  to  render  him  a  little  assist- 
ance. 

When  it  was  removed  he  found  that  it  had  con- 
tained a  neatly  but  well-bound  and  convenient-siied 
Bible,  which  opened  at  the  title-page,  where  he  saw 
his  name  "written,  with  this  addition  : — "  From  W.  G., 

in  grateful  remembrance  of  services  rendered  on .** 

And  then  followed  the  date. 

Percy  covered  his  face,  humiliated  by  the  bitter 
consciousness  that  he  was  utterly  undeserving  Win- 
nie's gift. 

"  I  cannot  take  it  !  "  he  gasped  "  I  dare  not ! 
Tell  her,  oh,  tell  her " 

But  when  he  looked  up,  nerving  himself  to  the 
confession  he  intended  to  make,  Duke  Aveme  was 
gone. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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H,  brightly  shone  the  sunbeanm. 
With  many  a  dancing  ray. 
On  the  swiftly -rushing  river. 

That  ran  into  the  bay. 
At  the  bonnie  brig  o'  Balgo>^iiIc, 
That  happy  summer  day. 

And  lightly  rang  our  laughter. 

Resounding  far  and  wide. 
While  we  filled  our  arms  with  flowers. 

Bright  blooming  at  the  side 
Of  the  bonnie  brig  o'  Balgownie, 

As  we  floated  down  the  tide. 

Our  boat  moved  down  the  river 
With  its  fair  and  happy  crew, 

Who,  laughing,  splashed  the  water 
Their  oars  went  rippling  through — 

Ne'er  could  the  brig  o'  Balgownie 
A  bonnier  picture  view. 

Till  wearjing  of  our  boating — 

A  merrj'  band  were  we — 
Along  the  beach  we  wandered 

Where  the  Don  flows  madlv  free, 
Beneath  the  brig  o'  Balgo'wnie, 

Down  to  the  dancing  sea. 


To  some  of  us  the  sunsliine 

Was  changed  to  brightest  gold  ; 

And  we  wondered  while  we  listened 
How  oft,  in  days  of  old. 

The  staid  old  brig  o*  Balgownie 
Had  heard  the  stor^'  told. 

We  would  not  mark  how  swiftly 
The  happy  moments  sped. 

But  by  the  beach  we  lingered 
Till  the  summer  sunlight  fled. 

And  behind  the  brig  o'  Balgownie 
The  moon  came  up  instead. 

Then  homeward  by  the  river 

We  wandered  as  before. 
Each  sighing,  mid  our  singing. 

That  these  happy  days  were  o'er. 
And  the  bonnie  brig  o'  Balgownie 

Might  hear  our  songs  no  more. 

For  autumn  suns  shine  coldly. 
And  past  is  summer's  ray  ; 

The  bluebells,  too,  are  withered. 
Our  friends  are  far  away — 

So  the  bonnie  brig  o'  Balgownie 
Stands  silent*  cold,  and  grey. 
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THE  QUIVER. 


NEW     LIGHT     F  R  O  ^T     AX     0  L  I>     L  A  :VI  T ; 

OH,    MODKIIN    RK.VDINCS   OF   ANCIENT   F.VHLKS. 


THE  LARK  AND  HER  YOUNG  ONES;  OR.  SELF  DO. 

SELF  ILVVE. 

ELF  (lu,  Hclf  liave,"  sjiys  a  ven*  irnlopen<leiit 
and  manly  sort  of  proverb  j  but  if  self 
dDCsn't,  i>rcferrin^  to  trust  its  interests  or 
place  itM  bunion?*  in  somebody  elite's  bandH, 
the  "having"  becomes  a  ver\'  uncertain 
business,  unless,  which  is  very  likely,  that  is  done 
by  proxy  too.  "  Self-ht^lp,"  sjiys  another  old  saw  of 
a  similar  spirit,  "is  a  capital  (piarter-statf,  g<M>d  both 
for  travel  and  for  ti^dit ; "  and  to  this  wo  may  add 
that  dependence  upon  otlicrs  is  a  bn>kon  crut<rh 
which  often  pierces  the  hand  that  loans  on  it. 

This  wise  lesson  is  well  and  wisely  t4iu;j:ht  in  the 
admirable  fable  of  "  The  I^irk  and  Her  Youn;^ 
Ones." 

There  was  a  brood  of  yonn;:  larks  in  a  field  of 
com  which  w^as  just  ripe,  and  the  mother,  looking 
every  day  for  the  reapers,  loft  word,  whonovor  she 
went  out  in  search  of  food,  that  hor  youn;,'  (»nos  should 
report  to  her  all  the  news  they  hatl  heard.  <  hie  <lay, 
while  she  was  absent,  the  master  came  to  h»ok  at  the 
state  of  the  crop.  "  It  is  full  time,"  said  he,  "  to  call 
in  all  my  neighbours  and  ;ret  my  com  reai)e<l.'' 
When  the  old  Lark  came  home,  the  youn;:?  ones  told 
their  mother  what  they  had  heard,  and  l)e«:;rod  her  to 
remove  them  forthwith.  "  Time  enough,"  said  she  ; 
"if  he  trusts  to  his  neighbours  he  will  have  to  wait 
yet  awhile  for  his  har\'est.''  Next  day,  however,  the 
o\\Tier  came  again,  and  fimling  the  sun  still  hotter 
and  the  com  more  ripe,  and  nothing  done,  "  There  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost,''  said  he  ;  "  we  cannot  de- 
pend upon  our  neighbours,  wc  must  call  in  our  rela- 
tions.'' Turning  to  his  son  he  said,  "  Go  call  your 
uncles  and  cousins,  and  ask  them  to  begin  to- 
morrow." In  still  greater  fear,  the  young  ones  re- 
ported to  their  mother  the  farmer's  words.  "  If  that 
be  all,"  said  she,  "  do  not  be  frightened,  for  the  rela- 
tives have  all  got  harvest  work  of  their  o\\ni."  She 
went  abroad  the  next  day,  and  the  owner,  coming  as 
before,  and  finding  the  grain  dropping  through  over- 
ripeness,  called  out  to  his  son,  "  We  must  wait  for 
our  neighbours  and  friencbi  no  longer ;  go  and  hire 
some  reapers  to-night,  and  we  will  set  to  work  our- 
selves to-morow."  When  the  young  ones  told  their 
mother  this—" Then,"  said  she,  "it  is  time  t^)  be  off ; 
for  when  a  man  takes  up  his  business  himself,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  others,  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
means  to  set  to  work  in  earnest ;  "  and  so  saying,  she 
removed  her  brood  forthwith  to  another  lodging. 

Surely  no  wiser  little  fable  was  ever  cohied.  "  If 
you  want  your  business  done,  go  ;  if  not,  send." 
"  Wliat  I  do  is  done  ;  what  I  order  is  half  done,  ex- 
cept what  isn't  done  at  all."  Like  most  Spanish  pro- 
verbs that  is  a  sweeping  statement,  and  is  somewhat 
cynical ;  nevertheless,  and  despite  the  exaggeration, 


there  is  enough  truth  in  it  to  warrant  quotation,  uml 
it  cuts  sharjjly,  a.s  un  old  saw  shouM.  '*  If  you  vani 
a  thing  well  d<»ne,  do  it  yourself  ; "  and  indeed  iki 
is  often  the  only  way  to  insure  its  perfcimiance.  The 
shrewd  Scotidimen  siiy  that  "The  fox  never  !»poii 
so  well  as  when  it  went  on  its  ain  omind,"  and  iliey 
infer  that  men  and  women  may  find  a  go<Ml  exftniple 
in  MasttT  Reynard,  who  evidently  knew  that  *'  I  ami 
myself  are  a  hundred,"  however  odd  the  arithmetic 
may  appear  to  be.  "  Keep  thy  .*^hop,''  says  IW 
Richard,  "  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee  ; "  but  if  it  Iv 
left  to  the  care  of  other  pct»ple,  it  will  only  "kecj* 
thee  "  po4»r. 

"  Those  who  rely  on  others  aid 
Will  often  find  their  hopes  betrayed." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  a  well-placcil  trust  in  "iVkI 
and  my  go<Kl  right  hand"  is  the  best  and  surest ledpe 
for  ultimate  success.     "  He  who  si>onges  onhlsncijjh- 
hours  wijies  out  his  own  manliness,  and  the  suint"tjl 
of  his  credit  and  his  charjicter  may  be  rciid  m  an 
empty  slate."     **  He  who  by  the  jdough  would  thrive, 
himself  nnist  either  h(dd  or  drive."     And  what  ij^true 
of  phmghing  is  tme  of  sowing,  and  of  everj-  otutr 
avocation  whose  en<l  is  profit  and  in«lepen<lencc.  The 
most  friendless  mortal  in  the  world  has  got  ten  real 
friends,  good  and  tme,  who  never  leave  him,  even  in 
the  days  of  adversity.     If  anylwdy  di»ubts  it,  let  liiui 
count  liLs  own  digits,  and  then  turn  them  to  acroinil. 
Those  who  seek  to  stay  their  hunger  by  duiin^'vith 
rich  relations  will  often  find  more  than  a  suffirienry 
of  "cold  shoulder,"  which  has  to  be  eaten  in  tbenn- 
sociable  company  of  "  Duke  Humphrey.''    There  are 
those,  too,  who  are  stupid  enough  to  wait  idly  and 
hopefully  for  "  dead  men's  shoes,"  an<l  who  suffer  ter- 
ribly from  chilblains  as  the  natural  conse<ineni\\  an-l 
then   die   barefoot  after  all.     No  iloubt  then'  i-^  a 
mea.sure  of  truth  in  the  old  adage  that  "A  frieinl  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed  ; "  but  everj*  wise  man  vill 
find  him  under  his  own  hat.     Society  is  sadly  ]K>ure'l 
with  that  too-numerous  class  wlach  is  always  waitinj: 
for  somebody  to  "  give  them  a  lift."     If  they  would 
but  exercise  their  own  muscles,  a  little  persevering 
effort  at  the  leaping-bars  would  enable  them  to  reach 
the  altitude  of  independence  and  prosperity.    "God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  and  the  swcete^ 
bread  that  can  be  eat«n  is  that  which  is  self-eamrf; 
it  least   seldom   troubles    the    eater  with  indig* 
tion.      This  independent  line  of  action,  too,  w  ^ 
way  to  secure  the  pleasures  of  tme  frientlship ;  faf 
if  you  "  help  yourself,  your  friends  will  lore  yo«f 
and  the  stream  of  that  friendship  flows  all  tlic  losti^ 
smoothly  because  the  current  is  unchafed  '•'ith  the 
boulders   of  charity.     What  is   true  in  the  secnltf 
world  is  tme  in  the  spiritual.     "  Gi%'e  us  of  your  wl  * 
Qei%  little  response  in  the  day  of  need.     "  Bay  W" 
yourselves  "  is  tlie  wisest  plan,  only  take  car?,  at  •" 
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laaids,  that  the  store  is  gained  before  the  "door  is 
hut" 

THE  FOX  AND  TH£  GOAT;  OR,  LOOK  BEFORE 

YOU  LEAP. 

"Better  be  snre  than  sorry,**  says  the  Irish  pro- 
lerb,  which  evidently  means  that  timely  caution 
Qiy  prevent  an  untimely  falL  It  is  too  late  to  cast 
jidior  when  the  ship  *8  on  the  rock  ;  a  little  prudent 
teering  may  avoid  the  danger,  then  the  cable- 
hain  may  rattle  through  the  hawse-holes  into  safe 
inchorage.  One  word  before  is  worth  two  behind  ; 
od,  if  that  word  be  a  careful  question,  it  may  pre- 
tnt  many  a  useless  word  of  self-blame.  The 
hooghtless  man  is  constantly  taking  "  a  fisherman's 
nUc— two  steps  and  overboard,"  and  half  his  life  is 
pent  in  vain  regret  for  blunders  that  might  have 
teen  prevented  but  cannot  very  well  be  cured.  The 
DOfe  haste  the  worse  speed,  for  that  gives  little  time 
or  choosing  the  safer  path.  Surely  this  is  the  lesson 
ontained  in  the  old  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Goat 
A  fox  had  fallen  into  a  well,  and  had  been  pon- 
lering  a  long  time  as  to  how  he  should  get  out  again. 
U  length  a  goat  came  to  the  place,  and,  sadly  want- 
Qg  a  drink,  asked  Master  lieynard  whether  the 
rater  was  good,  and  if  there  was  plenty  of  it.  The 
3X,  hiding  the  real  danger  of  the  case,  replied. 
Come  down,  my  friend.  The  water  is  so  good  that 
cannot  drink  enough  of  it,  and  so  abundant  that  it 
annot  be  exhausted.**  Hereupon  the  goat,  without 
ny  more  ado,  leaped  in.  The  fox,  taking  advantage 
i  lus  friend*8  horns,  equally  nimbly  leaped  out,  and 
DcUy  remarked  to  the  deluded  victim  of  his  cunning, 
If  yon  had  half  as  much  brain  as  you  have  beard, 
on  would  have  looked  befoie  you  leaped.** 
Yon  see  the  goat  did  ask  two  questions  as  to  the 
ireetness  of  the  water  and  the  abundance  of  its 
ipply,  but,  like  many  equally  incautious  bipeds,  he 
>igot  to  ask  a  third  as  to  the  safety  of  the  enterprise. 
f  this  is  not  secured,  pleasure  and  plenty  are  of  small 
[rail,  and  are  sure  to  end  in  vanity  and  vexation. 
He  who  enters  without  having  a  clear  knowledge 
I  to  exit,  may  find  a  prison  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 


prize.  Many  people  acknowledge  that  they  have 
fallen  into  a  mistake  when,  in  reality,  they  leaped  in, 
as  the  goat  did,  for  want  of  a  little  forethought  earlier 
on.  Many  a  simpleton  has  been  advised  by  some 
human  fox  to  "  rattle  the  dice,**  "  shuflSe  the  cards,*' 
or  "  back  the  favourite,*'  because  he  *d  be  sure  to  win, 
and  winning,  they  say,  like  the  water  in  the  well, 
secures  both  sweet  and  plenty.  Incaution  gives 
consent,  and  the  fox  leaps  out  on  the  horns  of  his 
victim*s  purse,  and  so  leaves  the  gambler's  dupe  to 
drown  in  the  waters  of  poverty,  with  never  a  helping 
hand.  The  goat  in  the  fable  gained  a  drink  to 
quench  his  thirst,  but  he  bought  it  at  a  terrible  price, 
and,  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  "  paid  too  dear  for  lus 
whistle.'*  In  all  your  plans  take  time  to  consider, 
and  remember  that  a  wise  man  will  waver,  but  a  fool 
is  fixed.  As  a  result,  the  latter  too  often  finds  him- 
self in  a  fix,  from  w^hich  there  is  no  escape.  There 
is  a  wise  old  proverb,  very  popular  with  the  Dutch, 
whose  constant  intimacy  with  dykes  and  ditches 
gives  it  extra  point,  to  the  effect  that  "  if  you  cant 
see  tlie  bottom  you  *d  better  not  wade.**  This  is  an 
adage  that  may  well  be  emphasised  in  this  age  of 
rash  %'cntures,  keen  speculations,  and  of  rage  to  be 
rich.  Eager  grasping  too  often  ends  in  painful  gasp- 
ing, gasping  in  vain  for  breatli  as  the  waters  of  ruin 
close  over  head.  Little  by  little  the  purse  may  fill, 
much  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  may  sj)!!!.  Mr.  Plim- 
soll's  load-line  is  a  very  wise  arrangement  for  other 
ventures  than  those  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest,  and  many  a  life-bark  might  be  saved  from 
sinking  by  a  careful  measurement  of  capabilities 
before  tlie  launch  is  made. 

**  He  is  the  wise  man,  this  I  know. 
Who,  when  he  *8  well,  can  hold  him  so.** 

Tlie  Spaniards,  whose  proverbial  philosophy  is 
generally  of  a  very  racy  and  expressive  character, 
tell  us  tiiat  "  he  that  will  not  look  before  him,  always 
looks  behind  him  with  a  tear  in  his  eye.*'  The  pre- 
vention of  tears  is  better  even  than  wiping  them 
away,  and  nothing  does  that  so  effectively  as — 
**  The  pmdent  thought  that  shuns  the  hidden  snare." 


FIT     FOR    THE     WALL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  A  stone  that  is  fit  for  the  wall 
Will  not  be  left  in  the  way." 

^OME  years  ago  a  fisherman  of  the  name  of 
Landin  lived  with  his  two  grandchildren 
in  a  small  granite-built  cottage  which  was 
set  on  the  heights  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Sark.  Jean  Landin  had  lived  in  that 
cottage  all  his  life,  his  parents  had  died, 
his  wife  had  died,  and  lastly  his  only  son, 
a  widower,  had  been  drowned  off  Guernsey, 

aving  two  children,  Marie  and  Jacques,  in  their 

randf ather's  care. 

The  children  were  now  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of 

Se,  Marie  being  the  eldest ;  they  had  had  such 


education  as  the  island  could  afford,  and,  like  their 
grandfather,  they  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  seeking  to 
do  His  will  and  to  walk  in  His  ways. 

Marie  looked  after  the  cottage,  and  was  a  nice 
little  housekeeper,  whilst  Jacques  idled  away  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  doing  some  gardening  and  carpenter- 
ing, if  needful,  and  very  little  besides.  The  boy  had 
a  great  aversion  to  the  sea,  and  so  his  grandfather 
did  not  press  him  to  devote  himself  to  that  life,  but  let 
him  do  as  he  liked.  The  truth  was  that  Landin  was 
not  firm  enough  about  the  boy,  he  feared  to  be 
harsh  with  either  of  the  children,  and  he  did  not 
make  Jacques  work — though  not  necessarily  at  sea 
he  should  have  done. 

One  glorious  summer's  day,  when  the  sky  was  of  a 
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deep  hlue — bluo  as  the  sea  whicb  surged  round  the 
diff-bound  coast — vhen  there  waa  Morcely  a  leaf 
Rtirrin^,  and  the  perfect  colour  of  the  sky  wm  only 
broken  by  el  processioa  of  white  cloudii  that  rodo 
like  eniiv  mountainR  above  llie  (iuemsey  horizon, 
when  Jenn  Landin  being  away  at  Brechou,  Jucques 
wiu  mending  the  fowl-houfe,  while  Marie  aat  on  a 
low  wooden  bench  near  him.  Brother  and  sister 
were  very  like  ;  both  were  Bhort,  with  brown  eyes 
nod  fair  hair  that  was  bleached  almost  to  lint- 
wliiteness  by  tho  stronjr  itun-Tnyi>  which  at  the  same 
time  hod  tanued  tlieir  fares  to  a  deep  brawn  hue. 
They  Hpnke  Englisli,  for  their  mother  had  been  an 
English wonuui,  and  I^n<lin,  too,  bod  long  ago 
druppod  the  Sark  jxdois  .-  but  ntill  there  wum  a  Ring- 
wing  way  iif  Rpcaking  thut  is  not  forciRn  and  not 
English,  but  csHentiuUy  ronnected  with  the  speech  of 
the  Channel  Ixlanders. 

"  Where 's  |;mndfatlicr? "  asked  Jaeques,  presently, 
standing  at  a  little  dixlance  to  survey  hut  work,  and 
noticing  that  the  luih  he  hail  been  nailing  on  was 
quite  crooked. 

"  He  's  over  at  Brechou,"  said  Marie,  knitting  as 
she  spoke.  She  was  busy  over  a  Guenisey  jacket 
which  she  was  making  fur  her  grandfather  iu  coarse 
bine  wool  She  was  a  slow  knitter,  but  what  she  ilid 
wa8  well  and  evenly  done,  and  sooner  than  leave  a 
mistake  she  would  undo  and  do  over  again  many  times. 

"  Look,  Marie,  is  that  crooked  f  1  think  it  is," 
sniil  Jacques,  and  Marie  looked  up. 

"  Yes,  it  is  crooked.  What  a  pity,  Jacques,  for 
that  has  taken  you  a  good  time  to  do." 

"  I  shall  leave  it  so,  it  does  not  matter,"  said 
Jocqnes,  flinging  down  his  hammer,  and  looking  up 
at  the  sky  in  a  dreamy  way.  "Marie,  I  have  been 
thinking,"  he  hegan,  and  then  stopped. 

"  Yes,  Jacques,  what  about !  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  I  don't  mind  talking  to  you, 
Marie,  for  you  doD'tlsnghatmcandyou  understand." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marie,  encouragingly. 

"  It 's  this ;  I  cau't  forget  the  acnnon  that  the 
minister  K*ve  us  lost  Sunday  morning ;  do  you 
remember  it  T" 

"  Yes  1  well,  go  on,  my  good  boy,"  said  Marie,  who 
wan  getting  impatient. 

"  And,  Marie,  I  do  waut  to  be,  as  he  said,  of  um  in 
tho  world,  to  do  something  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Yes, "  said  Marie,  leaning  back  until  her  liead 
rested  agBin»t  the  low  wall  near  which  she  was 
sitting.  "And  he  also  said  that  we  must  bo 
meet  for  the  blaster's  use,  did  he  not ! "  asked  Marie, 
who  though  she  spoke  less,  went  more  deeply  into 
things  than  her  brother  did. 

The  deHire  to  do  all  as  perfectly  as  it  could  be  done, 
to  be  thorough  in  her  work,  was  always  noticeable 
in  Marie  ;  wliilst  Jacques  was  more  unstable,  though 
lie  hod  greater  abilitiea  than  she  hod,  and  a  spirit  of 
laziness  made  him  leave  things  very  far  from  complete. 

"  Ves,  he  did,"  answered  Jacques,  slowly  ;  "  and 
then.  Murie,  1  could  not  help  thinking  what  n  waste 
«f  everytliiu"  it  is,  living  on  here.     One  mlglit  do  so 


much  if  only  one  was  even  in  Guernsey,  ne 
England," 

Marie  did  not  answer,  for  nhe  remembe 
they  were  to  gc  tlut  afternoon  on  a  message  for  iLri: 
grandfather,  and,  telling  Jacques  of  it,  the  tiro  > 
set  off.  Their  way  lay  through  the  table-Uad  of 
island  ;  around  them  were  fields  and  gnmj  ib^ 
where  many  wild  ilowerH  grew 
nnd  every  now  and  then  they 
ainnular  beauty.  Below  tbcni 
rocks  Rtanding  away  in  strange  bntaatic  shipn,^ 
sea  was  an  intense  blue,  and  yet  just  at  the  fell  ri 
the  cliffe  the  water  over  the  sundy  _  " 
wonderfully  clear  green.  Prom  dilTeivnt  [aita  4  ti 
island  they  could  sec  Guemaey,  just  i 
quite  well,  and  the  shell  beach  at  the 
of  Hcmi. 

When  they  had  done  tlieir 
the  Coup^  a  narrow  pass  that 
from  Little  8ark,  and  just  as  they 
was  attracted   by  a  piece  of  pale 
amongst  the  pnsn,  and  near  nliich  gmr : 
sea-campions.    Acciu^tonied  toskipiBngaM'flaAl 
sure-footed  as  n  goat,  and  feorleas 
Marie   was   soon   running   lightly   iiowa'fll'Al)| 
descent  in  seari-h  of  the  piece  of  (dnk 
{Ta  bt  ameludei.) 


"THE  QUIVER"   BIBLE 
ITS.  What  king  of  Syria  is 
cruelties  which  he  praetjsed  on  llw_ 

179.  What  adiice  does   St    Pknl  _ 
conduct  of  sen-ants  towards  their  masttnt  ' 

180.  What  prophet  refena  to  God's  pntHkB^ 
to  destroy  the  world  again  by  water  f 

161.  What  words  of  Iswth  il^Mi  Dw  Mlki* 
of  Uod  in  dealing  with  the  r^MliKt'muiar! 

162.  What  king  is  reoorded  wbavim  •#' 
public  acknowledgment  of  hi*  rfa^agHUff  (Mt 

183.  Quote  a  passage  from  St  Utltbew^  Ctf' 
which  shows  bow  difGcult  it  is  to  jadge  of  tki  p' 
nces  of  any  man  by  his  ontward  dwdacL 

AMSWEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  OK  PAOS  tK 

166.  Jehoram,  king  of  lanel,  and  AbuilKlif' 
Judah,  who  were  slain  by  Jeha  (S  Kinp  ii.  9^'' 

167.  St.  Peter  and  St  Jame*  (the  LatAl 
(Gal.  L  18,  19). 

168.  Seven  years'  famine  (2  Kings 

169.  In    the  reign  of   Heiekiah  king  li ' 


(2K 


Li). 


Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  cftk*! 
cary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savonr, 
folly  hiui  that  is  in  reputation  for  wi^^  • 
honour"  (Ecclcu.  x.  1). 

171.  The  Shuoamitish  woman,  wl 
had  restored  to  life,  and  whose  pn>ii 
back  to  her  when  she  retomed  to  her  ««■  ^ 
the  famine  (2  Kings  viii.  2 — 7). 


THE  QUTVER 


by  the  old  m&n,  the  head  of  the  booHhald. "— p.  514. 


;  je  beaid,  sir,"  asked  a  pariahioner 
MHD  I  h^ipened  to  meet  one  day,  "  that 
nklei  maA  np  i'  the  wood  there  tenible 
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BT  A  SCOTCH  UKISTER. 

I  have  Qot  heard,"  I  replied.     "  Is  ke  tertiblj 
is  he,"  was  the  answer,  "for  they've  had 
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The  reply  was  convincing  ;  if  the  tinkers  had 
really  sent  for  the  doctor  the  nuin  most  bo  ill 
indeed. 

A  few  hours  found  me  on  my  way  to  the  woo<l.  It 
is  on  the  upper  slope  of  a  hill  of  uio<lerate  elevation. 
Part  of  the  wood  had  just  been  cut  down,  and  was 
being  removed  to  a  lower  level  to  be  sawed  up  by  a 
steam  saw-mill  temporarily  erected  there.  Tlie 
tinker's  encampment  was  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
younger  x>ortion  of  the  wood,  not  yet  ripe  for  felling, 
and  faced  the  part  that  had  been  cleared.  It  was  not 
far  from  the  public  rood ;  and  as  I  drew  near  the  path 
that  led  to  it,  two  young  lads,  brothers  of  the  sick 
man,  having  observed  the  minister  and  his  pony 
turning  their  'U'ay,  came  running  forward  to  act  as 
his  guides  through  the  long  heather  and  brushwood 
with  which  the  ground  was  encumbered.  The  en- 
campment contained  ten  persons — the  father  and 
mother  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom  was  married,  and 
had  his  wife  and  three  children  there.  The  married 
son  was  the  man  who  was  "  terrible  ill."  They  were 
accommodated  in  three  tents,  or,  rather,  in  three 
divisions  of  one  tent.  Tlie  centre  part  was  a  bell- 
shapocl  Btmcture,  supported  upon  slender  i)oles 
some  six  feet  long,  meeting  at  the  top.  It  had  its 
entrance  towards  the  south.  Attached  to  it,  «n 
opposite  sides,  were  t>vo  lower  arched  erections 
which  opciied  from  the  main  apartment.  The 
boys  liod  told  me  that  only  their  father  and 
"  Davie,**  their  unwell  brother,  were  at  home.  The 
rest  were  away  selling  their  tin  goods,  and,  especially, 
begging. 

Having  arrived  at  the  entrance,  and  committed, 
with  some  misgiving,  my  pony  to  the  elder  of  my 
guides,  I  was  met  by  the  old  man  the  head  of  the 
household.  Ho  was  a  short,  stoutly-built-,  curly- 
haired  man,  and  although  under  sixty  years  of  age, 
looked  ten  years  older.  I  said  to  him  that  I  liod 
heard  that  a  son  of  his  was  very  ill  "  Ach  !  ay, 
very  ill,"  he  replied.  "  Could  I  see  him  ?  "  "  Ach  I 
ay,  he  Avould  be  very  glad  to  see  yon.** 

Stooping  down,  I  entered  the  middle  part  of  the 
habitation,  and,  after  my  eyes  hod  got  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  blinding  smoke,  I  looked  upon  a  sight 
strange  indeed.  The  place  wad  round,  with  a  fire 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  where  the 
poles  met,  by  way  of  chimney.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fire  from  the  entrance  was  a  space  occupied 
as  "  a  bed  by  nighty  a — ^not  chest  of  drawers,  but — 
dining-room  by  day."  To  the  right  was  the  division 
in  which  tlie  sick  man  lay  ;  to  the  left  another, 
exactly  similar  to  it. 

When  I  had  crawled  into  and  crouched  down  in 
the  former  apartment,  this  is  what  I  saw  :  Sonic 
straw  had  been  placed  on  the  bare  ground,  above  it 
was  laid  a  nondescript  piece  of  cloth  that  did  duty 
as  a  sheet.  On  that  lay  the  patient,  covered  with 
blanl«ets  of  various  kinds.  He  was  a  young  man, 
about  cight-and-twenty,  his  father  told  me.  He  was 
"  terrible  ill"  He  was  in  liigh  fever,  and  his  laboured, 
spasmodic  breathing,  interrupted  by  a  racking  cough, 


told  tliat  his  lungs  were  very  bad  indeed.  Btttdf 
him  were  two  jugs,  one  with  milk,  the  other  vith 
wine  and  water  in  it,  and,  on  his  ^traw  pillow,  m 
orange,  with  which  he  had  been  trj-iug  to  allay  kk 
thirst. 

He  turned  towanls  me  vrith  looks  half  eager,  M 
frightened  ;  but  after  I  hod  spoken  a  fevvoidaof 
sympathy  to  him  he  became  comparatively  cabn.  In 
reply  to  my  questions  he  told  me  tliat  he  thought  be 
was  very  ill.  He  had  been  ill  before,  but  nerer  like 
this.  He  had  got  it  by  going  to  see  "gnnor' 
(granny,  his  grandmother,  was  a  veteran  tinker  h 
the  district  who  had  died  some  months  before),  h 
was  a  very  wet  day  when  he  went  to  see  her,aBdtk 
cough  liad  come  on  after  tliat,  and  it  was  aye  gnnf; 
Worse.  The  doctor  hod  given  him  a  mixtaR,iiil 
had  ordered  nourishing  food  for  him.  "She'-^ 
which  pronoun  ho  always  indicated  his  wife-U 
brought  him  some  oranges  from  the  shop.  Wm  k 
able  to  take  any  food?  "Ach!  no, Boiinukk,Bi 
muckle.  Davie's  bad,  very  bad,"  interjectid 4e 
father. 

And  now  what  was  I  to  say  to  these  peopktit 
minister?      I  had  heard  that  tiiey   n-ere  Jten 
Catholics.     If  so,  they  might  not  care  for  dt  wo- 
trations.     I  asked  if  they  were.    "So,  the  old  * 
said,  they  were   not      In   after  convemtiov  k 
told  me  that  his  father  was  a  Glengaim  maivh 
had    been  evicted,  that    he    Idmself  hineeK  W 
been  in  bad  health  when  young,  and  that  tba  k 
had  fallen  into  this  wandering  life.     I  ukedi 
they  had  a  Bible.    No,  they  had  not  a  Bible.  Vhf! 
Because  none  of  them  could  read.    Did  theylV 
nothing  about  God  ?    Oh  yes,  they  did  that  ^ 
then  followed,  on  this  and   other  ocomob^  <■' 
versations  which  showed  that  they  had,  indMii 
dim  idea  of  religion,  but  of  religion  chiefljiiA^ 
of  chatm*     They  could  tell  who  the  Senov^ 
and  that  He  came  to  save  sinners,  but  of  whatB^ 
and  how  salvation  is  to  come  to  them^lbfy^ 
almost  nothing.     Of  religion  as  a  new  ]ikikf^ 
no  conception.  It  was  rather  a  dim  myBteriow"^ 
which  was  in  possession  of  a  minister  and  vki>  ^ 
could  somehow,  when  the  worst  came  to  thi  ^ 
put  between  them  and  the  punishment  M  "^ 
evil  lives  deserved.    But  it  was  very  difficult  to  i* 
out  what  they  thought    They  conld  expre*  <** 
selves  very  impeifectly  in  their  broken  Sm*^ 
had  never  before  ao  completely  felt  myself  ^^^ 
brother  man*s  consdonsnees.    I  tried  to  pat  the* 
plest  truths  in  the  simplest  way  ;  I  tried  to  4^ 
in  prayer  the  simplest  wants  in  the  plaineit  tB*i 
but  I  felt  baffled.  . 

After  arranging  for  some  things  they  aw*^ 
came  awav,  humbled  and  with  many  sad  th«P* 
Their  physical  condition  was  bad  enough,  hot  tf 
comfort  itself  compared  with  their  spiritual  co**^ 
To  see  that  poor  man  lying  there  on  atn*!  *t1 
with  ragged  rugs  and  bits  ef  blanket;  xadff  ^ 
tent,  in  the  winter  season,  one  wonhl  ht^^ 
conclude    that    physical    suffering  cooU  ■*"' 
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ar  ga  Such  a  oonclasion  would,  however,  be 
f  mistaken  one.  He  was  not  so  very  oncom- 
»le  after  alL  These  tinkers  thoroughly  under- 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live.'  Their  tents 
» placed  that  the  "  flaught  o'  the  fire,**  as  the  old 
afterwards  explained  to  me — that  is  the  stream 
ftted  air — circulates  all  through  them,  and  gives 
ifortable,  at  times,  as  I  have  felt,  an  uncomfort- 
degree  of  warmth.  The  wife  of  the  vrriter 
noe  occasion  to  satisfy  herself  that  they  can  take 
:  care  of  themselves  than  is  generally  supxK>8ed. 
ker  woman  had  called  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
Dtly  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Haunted 
e  memory  of  its  pinched  and  miserable  looks, 
ife  determined  to  go  up  to  the  camp,  and  see 
iiseH  in  what  condition  it  was.  She  found  it 
x>mfortable  indeed.  It  was  lying  well  wrapped 
ita  the  fire,  with  hot  stones  placed  at  its  feet, 
d  by  "granny,"  above-mentioned.  In  a  few 
it  died,  and  next  Sunday,  apparently  to  show 
gratitude  for  the  attention  paid  them,  by  a  kind 
:nm  call,  "granny,''  and  two  of  her  grand- 
en,  appeared  in  church.  Strange  worshippers 
were  as  they  sat  there,  with  their  dark  eyes 
ing  from  under  their  elfin  locks— eyes  now  wan- 
l  in  a  frightened  restless  way  over  the  church, 
gazing  intently  upon  the  minister,  as  if  they 
.  read  his  very  souL  No,  the  physical  condition 
Be  people  is  bad  enough,  and  must  be  improved 
y  are  to  be  improved  ;  but  their  spiritual  con- 
is  wretched  in  the  extreme,  for  they  are  little 
than  heathens  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian 

sabeequent  visits  to  "  Davie,"  I  became  better 

0  speak  with  him  in  a  way  that  he  could  under- 
;  I  trust  not  altogether  without  good  result.  I 
t  him  some  short  texts,  some  simple  petitions. 

1  to  make  him  understand  a  Saviour's  presence 
ove  through  iny  poor  efforts  to  help  him,  to 

him  ^th  in  Him  by  means  of  his  faith  in  me. 
i6  last,  however,  it  was  very  painful  to  see  the 
look  of  the  immortal  soul,  longing  to  see  more 
at  light  of  which  it  could  catch  but  broken 

6  The  last  was  not  far  off.    He  gradually  and 

7  grew  worse,  and  about  three  weeks  after  my 
"int  the  Angel  of  Death  entered  that  poor  tent 
e  Mil-side,  and  Davie's  eager  eyes  closed  on 
'or  ever.  Let  us  hope  that  what  was  dark  to 
ben  is  clearer  now. 

died  late  in  the  evening.  Early  next  morning 
ther  and  eldest  brother  came,  with  tearful  eyes, 
i  me  of  his  end.  It  was  peaceful  The  restless 
')e  for  breath  had  left  him.  He  was  calm  and 
ted.  He  did  not  speak  much,  but  mostly  lay 
us  eyes  closed  and  his  lips  moving,  though  no 

came.  He  said  not  to  "  greet "  for  him,  he 
oing  "  hame."    The  last  word  they  could  catch 

Jesus."  A  short  time  before  he  died  he  asked 
mall  gift  he  had  received  the  day  before,  and 
the  cold  hand  was  unclasped  they  found  he  had 
ittothelavt; 


"  Had  they  any  one  with  him  during  the  night  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Oh  yes  I "  they  said  ;  "  the  folk  had  been  very 
kind,  and  '  Molie '  had  come  up  and  read  the  Bible 
to  him."  "Molie,"  I  may  explain,  is  the  mole- 
catcher  of  the  district,  an  intelligent  and  pious  man. 
The  funeral,  they  told  me,  was  to  be  the  day  after 
next  Would  I  come  ?  "  Certainly,"  I  said  ;  "  I 
intended  to  come ;"  and  I  went 

Would  that  a  painter  had  been  there  then,  to  render 
imperishable  the  scene  I  witnessed  I  On  the  hill- 
side the  old  snow  had  not  all  disappeared.  Patches 
of  it  lay  in  hollows  here  and  there  among  the  long 
heather,  and  the  stumps  of  the  felled  trees.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy,  with  now  and  then 
the  first  flakes  of  another  snow-storm  falling.  When 
we  came  up  we  found  the  tents  struck  and  packed 
in  the  cart  The  bent  boughs  that  had  formed  the 
supports  of  the  division  in  which  Davie  died,  were 
all  but  consumed  in  £he  fire  which  was  now  being 
extingmshed.  The  bare  coffin,  with  only  God's  own 
pure  wreaths  of  snow  upon  it,  rested  on  the  long 
heather  which  bent  tenderly  beneath  its  burden. 
Round  it  stood  the  old  man,  his  sons,  and  a  few 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  a  little  distance, 
seated  on  two  adjacent  tree  stumps,  were  the  mother 
and  widow  of  the  deceased,  moaning  and  swaying 
themselves  in  their  grief.  Beside  them  were  the 
young  children,  in  silent  bewilderment  A  short 
and  simple  service  was  engaged  in,  the  horse  was 
yoked  into  the  cart,  the  coffin  was  tied  upon  its 
"spokes,"  and  the  small  company  began  to  wend 
its  way  towards  the  old  kirk-yard  that  they  could 
see  nestling  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful  "howe" 
below. 

As  we  wound  slowly  down  the  brae,  "  Molie  "  and 
I  had  some  interesting  talk  about  our  strange  friends 
and  their  sad  condition.  He  told  me  that  when  read- 
ing to  them  on  the  night  before  the  funeral  he  tried 
various  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  found  that,  after  a 
time,  their  attention  flagged,  "  even  when  the  passage 
was  a  parable."  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  read 
them  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  "  An', 
sir,"  he  said,  "ye  widna  believe  hoo  they  were  ta'en  wi' 
it ! "  Wise  plan  of  the  worthy  reader,  to  show  them 
that,  if  they  could  comprehend  nothing  else,  there 
was  at  least  something  of  human  interest,  even  to 
them,  in  the  Word  of  God. 

"  Davie's  "  grave  was  dug  in  a  vacant  "  lair,"  close 
by  the  churchyard  wall — beside  the  wall,  but  inside  it 
The  coffin  was  lowered  into  it,  and  we  stood,  with 
uncovered  heads,  looking  down  and  thinking  of  the 
coming  time  when  we,  too,  would  be  on  the  same  level 
as  the  poor  tinker.  And  now  the  earth  was  being 
shovelled  in,  when  "Molie,"  turning  to  the  old  man, 
who  stood  silent,  with  eyes  concealed  beneath  bushy 
eyebrows,  which  ever  and  anon  worked  convulsively, 
asked,  "  Man,  div  ye  think  that  thett  will  ever  rise 
again?" 

"  Ach,  ay,  I  ken  that" 

"Fan  (when)  will  that  be?" 
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And  then  the  sharp  voice  softened,  and  the  answer 
came,  in  tones  slow  and  solemn,  "  In  the  Great 
Day." 

Yes,  indeed,  I  thought^  in  the   Great  Day,  we, 


the  Christians  of  Scotland,  shall  stand  iaet  to  ke 
with  "  Davie  *"  and  his  fellow-outcasts,  and  perittp 
we  shall  have  something  to  answer  for  m  veil  u 
they. 


GOD,   THE  GIVER  OF  STRENGTH 

BT    THE    REV.     WILLIAM    HANNA,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    EDINBURGH. 
The  God  of  Israel  is  He  that  giveth  strenfirth  and  power  unto  His  people.    Blessed  be  God."— Psalm  IzriiL  Si 


^EFORE  referring  to  the  particular  gift 
here  spoken  of,  let  us  ask  you  to 
notice,  that  it  is  as  a  Giver  that  the 
Gkni  of  Israel  is  here  presented  to  the 
eye  of  faith.     There  are  two  ways  of 
looking  upon  Gkni — ^as  a  Donor,  or  as  a  Demander; 
as  one  who  bestows  on  us  certain  benefits,  or  as 
one  who  requires  from  us  certain  services.   So  long 
as  we  think  only,  or  think  primarily  and  chiefly  of 
Him  under  the  second  of  these  characters — t.e.,  as 
an  Exactor,  rather  than  as  a  Bestower — our  entire 
connection  and  converse  with  God  will  be  dark, 
disturbed,  uncertain,  unsatisfying.     The  claims  of 
God  upon  us  are  embodied  in  His  law.     The  re- 
quirements of  that  law  are  perpetual,  illimitable, 
incommutable.     They  meet  us  at  every  turn,  they 
press   upon   us   on   every  occasion,   the   weight 
of  their  obligation  is  one  that  we  never  can  throw 
ofi^  never  can  fully  meet  and  satisfy.     Let  us  first, 
then,  come  into  connection  with  Gk>d  as  that  great 
Being,  all  good,  all  holy,  all  powerful,  who  ever 
urges  us  to  be  all,   and  do   all,   that   His  law 
requires;  let  it  be  purely  and  simply  as  an  exactor 
of  obedience  at  our  hands  that  He  is  thought  of — 
it  can  scarce  be  otherwise  than  that  He  shall  wear 
a  stem   repulsive  aspect   to  our  eye.     A  hard 
master.   He  shall    seem    to    us    a    task-master 
standing  over  us  with  lash  in  hand  to  drive  us  to 
our  unwilling  work.     But  it  is  not  thus  that  the 
God  of  Israel  presents  Himself  to  us.     He  gives 
freely  and  largely  to  His  people,  before  asking 
anything  at  their  hand.  He  does  great  services 
for  them,  before   requiring  any   service   in    re- 
turn.     "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  E^pt."      So  ran  the 
preface  to  the  commands  written  on  stone  at  Sinai. 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Gkni  who  hath  redeemed  thee 
unto  myself;"  so  runs  the  preface  to  all  His  com- 
mandments stilL     It  is  by  looking  first  at  God 
as  that  loving,  pitying,  providing  God,  who  of 
His  great  mercy.  His  pure  grace  in  Christ,  bestows 
upon   us  what   we  first  and   before  all    things 
need — pardon,    acceptance,   His  divine   favour, 
eternal  life — that  we  step  forth  out  of  the  region 
of  alienation,  suspicion,  distrust;  and,  entering  into 
peace  with  Him,  are  prepared  to  deal  with  Him  as 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  whose  will  should  be  the 
constant  rule  of  our  lives.     Let  us  cease  then,  if 
any  of  us  yet  know  Him  not  as  your  reconciled 
Father  in  Christ — cease  to  think  of  Him  as  an 
Exactor,  and  learn  to  know  Him  as  a  Bestower. 


Acquaint  yourself  first  with  Him  as  the  Be- 
deemer  of  your  soul,  and  then,  but  not  ti 
then,  regard  Him  as  the  Requirer  of  yoarserm 
Don't  try  to  serve,  that  by  your  services  yoa  oaj 
reconcile  yourselves  to  Him ;  be  reconciled  n 
order  that  you  may  serve ;  serve  not  in  the  spint 
of  a  slavish  fear,  but  of  a  grateful  love,  remoiber- 
ing  ever  that  reconciliation  with  God,  foigiTeoHi 
and  acceptance,  are  not  the  prize  forwhicktk 
Christian  soldier  fights— conscious  poeseBsioii  of 
which  would  in  such  case  have  to  be  poe^Nned 
till  the  warfare  was  over,  the  victory  was  wou- 
but  the  royal  bounty  put  into  the  soldio'a  hd 
at  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  under  a  seaie  d 
possession  of  which  it  is,  that  every  strngg^iito 
be  made,  every  victory  achieved.  Weaiy  ni 
heavy-laden,  go  first  to  Him  who  gives  the  nrti 
and  having  entered  into  that  rest,  take  up  tb 
yoke,  take  on  the  burden ;  the  Christian  job 
and  burden  is  not  to  be  borne  to  get  the  re^ 
that  rest  is  to  be  gotten  first,  and  afterwards  tk 
yoke  and  burden  to  be  borne.  Now  is  it  not  jut 
because  of  their  failing  to  perceive  this— their  i< 
regarding  God  as  He  wishes  to  be  resided,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  every  sinner  of  our  race— thdrirt 
entering  at  once  into  peace  with  Him,  their  n^ 
grasping  at  once  the  full  privil^^  of  an  (tia^ 
and  well-adjusted  reconciliation,  that  religioai 
with  so  many  a  wearisome  labour,  a  piin4 
protracted,  almost  hopeless  toil,  the  labour  of  tf 
oarsman  who  pulls  and  pulls  against  a  streas  k> 
can  make  but  little  head  against,  and  who,  ^ 
moment  he  remits  his  toil,  finds  himaelf  hotf 
down  and  away  by  the  strong  setting  tide! 

With  these  preliminary  observations  upon  W 
as  a  Giver,  I  proceed  to  remark,  in  illnatradoe" 
our  text,  that  the  Gkxl  of  Israel  gives  strength  tf> 
power  to  His  people  to  become  so  by  drawing  tk* 
unto  Himself — enlightening,  quickening^  ^V^ 
enabling.  Take  here  two  testimonies:  eadicm 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  On  thai  Sibbid^  * 
the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum  which  foUovtd  tP 
feeding  of  the  5,000,  Jesus  is  speaking  of  v 
self  as  the  Bread  of  Life— the  Broid  thai  «^ 
down  from  heaven — the  Bread  of  which,  if  t** 
ate,  he  should  never  dia  Some  of  Hk  tai^ 
who  had  heard,  perhaps  with  entirs  coanB^j* 
approval,  a  former  discoorae  ci  ffia  ^^^^^^ 
upon  a  neighbouring  mountaaxiy  an  cAi'*' 
His  speaking  (d  Hin^elf,  in  whsfc  MMd  ti^A 
in  such  a  boastful  and  anognft  MgsA  f/^ ' 
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,  had  He  been  only  what  they  took  Him 
e,  there  had  been  great  arrogance  in  His 
h).  They  murmur  their  disapproval  into 
other's  ears,  unheard,  as  they  fancied,  by 
It  Knowing  their  thoughts,  Jesus  pauses  in 
discourse,  and  fixing  His  eye  upon  them 
"Murmur  not  among  yourselves;  no  man 
ome  unto  Me,  except  the  Father  which  hath 
Me,  draw  him."  For  the  moment  the  mur- 
ig  is  checked,  and  Jesus  goes  on  to  repeat 
and  again  the  sayings  at  which  they  had 
I  offence.  The  repetition  but  confirms  the 
:e  and  the  rejection.  Knowing  this,  too, 
\  closes  His  long  discourse  by  saying,  "  But 
are  some  of  you  that  believe  not ; "  adding, 
Lb  final  and  emphatic  word,  "  Therefore  said 
to  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  Me 
>t  it  were  given  unto  him  of  My  Father." 
as  from  that  time  that  many,  even  of  His 
)le8,  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 

le  active  labours  of  our  Lord's  ministry  were 
In  the  retired  and  romantic  region  of 
rea-Philippi,  up  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
r  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hermon,  He  rested 
le  ere  He  set  His  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem. 
I  apart  there  with  His  disciples,  as  if  He 
desired  to  gather  from  them  what  the  gross 
b  of  aU  Hjs  teaching  had  been,  so  far  as 
i  notions  about  Himself  were  concerned,  He 
to  them  the  question,  "  Whom  do  men  say 
I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  1 "     They  told  Him 

some  said  He  was  Elias,  some  John  the 
ist,  some  one  of  the  old  Prophets,  they  knew 
vhick  As  if  grieved  at  such  discordant  and 
tisfactory  replies,  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  But 
n  do  ye  say  that  I  am  ]"   Peter  answered,  and 

"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
"  Now  mark  our  Lord's  reply,  "Blessed 
hou,  Simon  Bar-jona  " — Simon  Bar-jona — the 

way  in  which  Jesus  names  his  name  pre- 
ig  us  f or  some  mighty  speech  about  to  issue 
I  the  speaker's  lips,  "  Simon  Bar-jona,  blessed 
hou."  I  know  not  if  Jesus  Christ  ever  pro- 
iced  such  a  special  blessing  on  any  other 
le  man.  And  when  we  hear  one  of  our  race 
d  blessed  by  Him  who  knew  so  well  wherein 
highest  human  blessedness  consists,  our  ear 
IS  to  catch  the  reason  why  it  was  that  he  was 
ailed.  "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona, 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
i  but  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven."     Flesh 

blood  hath  not  revealed  it,  thine  own  eye 
I  not  seen  it,  thine  own  ear  hath  not  heard  it, 
&th  not  come  to  thee  alone  by  any  ordinary 
u^  from  without,  it  is  not  due  alone  to  any 
^  of  thine  own  spirit  within.  It  hath 
^  as  a  revelation  from  the  great  Father  of 
rts  to  thy  spirit;  and  therefore  art  thou 
•od.  It  was  but  a  very  faint  perception  of 
Master's  true  character  that  had  at  that  time 


dawned  upon  Peter's  mind — the  feeblest  glimmer 
of  the  mom.     But  Christ  recognised  it  as  a  light 
not  of  earthly  kindling — a  light  that  came  from 
heaven — a  dawn  giving  promise  of  a  bright  and 
at  last  cloudless  day.     And  blessed  still  in  our 
Saviour's  judgment,  blessed  beyond  all  that  this 
world  has  in  it  of  blessedness  to  bestow,  is  he 
upon  whose  darkened  mind  and  heart  the  faintest 
rays  of  the  same  heavenly  light  have  fallen,  that 
God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness  shining  in  upon  his  soul,  giving  him  the 
true  knowledge  of  his  God  in  Christ  his  Saviour. 
But  Grod  by  His  Spirit  not  only  opens  their 
blinded  eyes  to  see  His  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus, 
He  gives  power  to  become  sons  of  Gk)d  to  as 
many  as  receive  Him,  working  in  them  the  work 
of  faith  with  power.     That  pardon  and  acceptance 
which  are  then  for  all  in  Christ,  become  ours 
simply  by  faith,  solely  by  faith,  fully  by  faith ; 
i.e.y  by  our  trusting  in  Him  and  accepting  the 
benefits  of  His  purchase  at  His  hands.     One  does 
not  well  see  how,  in  any  simpler  or  more  natural 
manner,  they  could  be  ours.     Our  justification 
before  Grod  is  by  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace; 
i.e.,  that  it  might  be  seen  and  known  that  it  is 
upon  God's  part  an  act  of  free  rich  bounty,  on 
our  part  an  act  of  simple  recipiency.     But  this 
very  faith,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  not  of  ourselves, 
it  is  at  once  the  gift  of  a  divine  love,  and  the 
product  of  a  di^dne  power.     For  are  there  not 
obstacles  to  our  entire  and  cordial  trust  in  Christ 
which  need  to  be  removed  1     Did  not  Jesus  Him- 
self point  to  one  of  these  when  He  said,  "  How 
can  ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one  from 
another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh 
from  God  onlyl"    Indifference  has  to  be  removed,, 
the  conscience  quickened,  the  affections  stirred, 
the  pride  of  the  heart  broken,  the  will  subdued, 
ere  the  soul  yields  itself  to  Jesus  and  clasps  Him 
to  its  bosom  as  its  own,  its  only,  its  all-sufficient 
Saviour ;  and  whose  work  is  all  this  but  God's  t 
Jesus  is  the  life  of  the  new-bom  soul  in  a  double 
sense.     Its  life  it  gets  in  Him  as  its  fountain 
head,  and  the  vital  link  which  binds  it  to  Him  is 
one  of  Christ's  own  forming — the  grafting  of  the 
branch  into   the  Vine  an   act  of  the  same  love 
and  power  divine,  by  which  the  Vine  itself  was 
planted  to  be  the  source  of  life  and  all  fruit- 
bearing  power. 

Still  farther,  God  giveth  strength  and  power 
unto  His  people — amid  all  the  difficulties,  under 
all  the  burdens,  in  all  the  conflicts  and  tempta- 
tions, beneath  all  the  griefs  and  soitows  of  life — 
strength  of  heart,  strength  of  purpose,  strength 
of  will,  the  power  to  be,  to  do,  to  stmggle,  to 
endure. 

Are  these  not  then  what,  as  Christians,  we  so 
greatly  and  so  constantly  need  ?  Is  not  our  want 
of  them  that  want  which  presseth  most  heavily 
upon  our  spirit)  Is  not  our  want  of  them 
that  want  out  of  which  there  cometh  on  us  so 
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continually  that  sense  of  feebleness,  of  heartless- 
ness,  of  hopelessness,  which  of  itself  goes  so  far 
to  disqualify  for  duty,  and  gives  us  up  as  an 
easy  prey  to  the  great  adversary  of  our  souls? 
It  is  to  meet  that  want,  to  relieve  us  from  that 
oppressive  sense  of  our  insufficiency,  that  Qod  is 
pleased  to  reveal  Himself  to  us  as  the  great  Giver 
of  strength  and  power.  And  how  are  we  to  meet 
the  revelation  He  has  thus  made  of  Himself  to 
us,  but  by  believing  and  acting  on  it,  trusting 
in  Him  that  He  will  make  good  to  us  that 
character,  and  counting  on  Him  that  He  may  do 
80  in  the  way  and  manner  that  seemeth  good  in 
His  sight) 

Let  us  then  assuredly  believe  that,  over  and 
above  whatever  natural  or  inherent  ability  any  of 
us  may  possess,  there  is  a  God -given,  Spirit- 
imparted  strength,  by  which  all  duty  is  to  be 
done,  and  all  temptations  resisted,  all  trials  borne, 
and  all  enemies  conquered.  Was  it  not  for  the 
very  purpose  of  giving  a  palpable,  conspicuous 
proof,  that  the  power  whidi  every  true  disciple 
of  the  Saviour  so  urgently  requires  to  fit  him  for 
his  work  and  warfare,  is  one  that  he  must  be 
taught  to  feel  his  need  of,  and  taught  to  pray 
for,  and  wish  for — and  which,  when  it  does  come, 
is  a  new  fresh  gift  of  God — ^that  that  marvellous 
ton  days'  interval  was  interjected  between  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  the  day  of  Pentecost  ? 
The  great  commission  had  been  already  given.  The 
order  had  gone  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  risen 
Saviour,  ^*  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth;  go  ye,  therefore,  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  But 
in  His  last  interview  with  His  disciples  Jesus 
appended  to  that  commission  the  condition, 
"Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be 
endued  with  jxnver  from  on  High,  for  ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me, 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judsea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  ^mrts  of  the 
eartL"  We  can  understand  how  it  should  have 
been,  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  should  be 
connected  so  with  the  ascent  of  the  Saviour,  that 
until  He  went  the  Comforter  should  not  come. 
We  can  understand  in  part  why  it  should  have 
been  that  in  all  tlio  fulness  of  His  influence,  the 
Holy  Ghost  should  not  be  given  till  Jesus  was 
glorified.  It  seems  even  to  our  dim  vision  here, 
a  suitable  and  becoming  thing  that  the  one  should 
link  itself  with  the  other,  the  ascending  up  on 
high  of  Him  who  led  captivity  captive,  and  the 
descent  of  that  great  bestowment  upon  the 
church.  But  why,  when  that  ascent  was  made, 
and  the  enthronement  and  glorification  of  our  Lord 
had  taken  ])lace,  why  that  ten  days'  pause,  that 
holding  back  of  the  great  gift,  that  suspension  of 
it  in  the  heavens,  why  that  arrest  upon  every 
movement  of  the  disciples,  that  holding  of  them 
in  from  the  going  forth  on  their  ai)ostolic  errands, 


that  loss  of  so  much  precious  time  in  tlie  Qdh- 
tianising  of  the  world?     Those  ton  days  of  still- 
ness and  inaction,  served  they  no  pnrpoee  in  tiie 
economy  of  grace?     Looking  at  them  ss  thej 
ought  to  be  looked  at,  as  a  truly  singular  puage 
in  the  history  of  the  administration  of  the  S|Hm, 
we    notice    that    though    days    of   comiDtJided 
quietude,  they  were  days  of  restraint,  of  expec- 
tancy, of  prayer.     "  They  all  continued,"  we  an 
told,  "with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplicatko." 
Day  by  day,  after  the  departure  of  their  Lord,  tin 
disciples  met,  each  day  hoping  that  the  promue 
would  be  then  fulfilled,  but  ^ch  day  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  thrown  afresh  in  iiedtk  npoo 
the  future.     Could  they  in  a  more  impressive  mf 
have  been  reminded,  or  could  we  in  a  more  in- 
pressive  way  have  been  taught,  that  yet  on 
thing  was  wanting  ere  they  entered  on  their  life- 
struggle  and  life-work,  and  that  thing  must  cobb 
to  them  from  on  High — come  to  them  in  aosnr 
to   prayer,  come  to  them  to  qualify  them  fer 
their  work  ?     That  wanting  thing  was  power- 
the   energy  of  a  firmer  faith,  a  more  daantka 
courage,  a  more  heroic  spirit  of  devotion  id 
self-sacrifica     And  that  power  was  given  on  tk 
day  of  Pentecost;  for  let  us  not  foiget  that  dir 
was  one  of  strengthening  as  well  as  "quickeniaf 
grace — strengthening  grace  for  the  120  m  wH 
as  quickening  grace  for  the  3,000.     We  are  sat 
what  apt  to  overlook  this;  and,  our  eyes  filled litk 
the  wonders  of  that  day's  conversions,  the  tnnng 
of  so  many  thousand  souls  to  Grod — to  think  te 
perhaps  of  that  other  work  of  the  Holy  Spiii 
carried  on  within  the  circle  of  the  discipleakf : 
a  work  not  less  wonderful  in  its  way  and  vt 
less  a  tyi)e  and  prelude  of  a  like  woA  newH 
still  and  continued  still  in  the  breasts  of  all  tne 
believers.     For  no  less  than  these  first  disa^ 
need  we  to  be  taught  that,  till  we  be  endow 
with  power  from  High,  we  are  unfitted  for  ^ 
services  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Cross^ieiiBJ 
followers  of  the  Lamb. 

And  those  ten  days,  in  which  nothing  ** 
to  be  attempted  and  nothing  was  to  be  d(a^ 
tliat  striking  interlude  in  their  lives  »» 
meant  to  do,  and  did,  for  the  120— has  tiff 
been  no  period,  it  may  be  of  many  ten  dg 
in  your  lives,  discharging  towards  yoa  »  1* 
spiritual  oflice  ? — a  period,  not  indeed  of  «* 
manded  or  enforced  rest  from  outward  UwJ 
instead  of  that,  perhaps  a  period  of  ff9t  ^ 
forward  and  bustling  activity,  yet  bare,  l*B* 
profitless,  for  it  was  work  done  in  ywff  *** 
strength,  work  done  but  not  by  that  inward,* 
novating,  energising  power  that  comethfroBjf 
High,  that  is  received  when  the  Holy  ftj 
Cometh  upon  the  souL  Happy  for  w  ^JJ 
failures  and  the  fruitlessness  of  any  9aA  f^ 
has  shut  us  up  to  pray  the  more  eanatltitP 
the  Spirit  should  be  given  to  us  to  8tn4^. 
with  all  might  in  the  inner  maa    Aai  M"* 
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H,  if  in  answer  to  such  prayer,  the  exceeding 
eitneas  of  that  power  which  worketh  so  mightily 
.  all  them  who  believe,  hath  been  put  forth 
MQ  US,  girding  ns  with  strength,  making  us 
;tng  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 

The  strength  which  the  Spirit  thus  imparts  is 
'ength  in  Christ,  and  strength  for  daily  duty; 
'ength  springing  from  a  realising  apprehension 
the  continu^  presence,  love,  sympathy  and  help, 
the  Redeemer,  a  strength  to  be  received  and  put 
rih,  not  upon  great  occasions  only,  in  great  trials 
difficulties  only,  but  a  strength  in  which  each 
mmon  8er\'ice  of  our  earthly  calling  is  to  be 
kdertaken,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  dis- 
aiged  in  that  way  which  is  pleasing  unto  God 
nee  times  St.  Paul  speaks  of  this  strength 
,ving  been  promised  and  given  to  him.  On 
along  at  these  three  instances  we  are  struck, 
It  with  the  commonness  of  the  occasions  on 
!iich  the  heavenly  grace  is  represented  as 
iparted  ;  and  second,  with  the  rapid  and  broad 
flieralisations  of  the  Apostle,  his  ]>assing  at 
ice  from  the  particular  case  in  hand,  and  ex- 
uding lus  ideas  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  wide 
ifiice  of  the  Christian  life.  The  first  of  the 
lee  instances  alluded  to  we  may  indeed  magnify 

we  please,  for  a  cloud  of  obscurity  hangs  over 
I  am  apt  to  think,  however,  if  wo  knew 
tdsely  what  that  thorn  in  the  flesh  was — that 
enenger  of  Satan  sent  to  buffet  him — we  should 
»d  it  was  liker  one  or  other  of  the  ordinary 
sitations  that  all  flesh  is  heir  to,  than  we  may 

ready  now  to  imagine.  Whatever  it  was, 
iie  he  entreated  that  it  might  be  removed, 
i  thrice  did  the  prayer  return  unanswered, 
'  not  unheard,  nor  in  a  sense  unanswered 
lier.     "  My  grace,"  said  the  Lord  in  reply  to 

petitions,  **  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my 
^ngth  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  Paul  felt 
once  that  in  that  grace  being  made  so  suffi- 
at,  in  his  human  weakness  linking  him  so  to 
t  divine  strength,  the  very  greatness  of  the 
»  magnifying  and  making  fuller  the  manifesta- 
1  of  the  other,  a  far  greater  boon  was  given 
1  than  if  his  thrice -repeated  request  had 
»ii  literally  complied  with.  But  he  did  not 
p  at  the  recognition  of  that  single  fact,  re- 
tnbering  that  the  grace  promised  him  for  that 
ticnlar   infirmity  was   one  that    was   needed 

all  others,  was  sufficient  for  all  alike,  his 
dy  answer  to  that  Divine  assurance  of  aid 
I  strength  was  this,  "  Most  gladly  therefore  " 
instead  of  complaining  any  longer,  or  any 
ger  seeking  somewhat  impatiently  for  relief, 
aoet  gladly  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities, 
U  the  jx)wer  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me,  tliere- 
^  I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches, 

necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for 

uiafs  sake,  for  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
ong.*' 


The  second  instance,  in  which  St  Paul  tells  us 
of  his  having  got  strength  from  Christ,  was  in 
the  cidtivation  of  that  contented  spirit  with 
which  he  had  learned  to  submit  to  poverty  and 
to  dependence,  to  the  pressure  of  straitened 
circumstances,  and  the  acceptance  of  relief.  "Ye 
have  done  well,"  said  he  to  the  Philippians  quite 
frankly,  while  acknowledging  the  pecuniary  aids 
that  they  had  fon^-arded  to  him.  "  Ye  have  done 
well  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  aflliction, 
that  once  and  again  ye  administered  to  my 
necessity.  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want, 
for  I  have  learned  in  whatever  state  I  am,  there- 
with to  be  content  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased  and  how  to  abound,  everywhere  and  in  all 
things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to 
be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  mucL" 
It  is  in  this  connection,  as  springing  out  of  this 
instance,  that  he  adds,  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  The 
one  thing  that  through  Christ  strengthening  him 
he  had  been  enabled  to  do,  was  to  be  content 
with  such  things  as  he  had.  A  very  common  lesson 
— contentment  with  our  lot,  which  in  one  form  or 
other  how  many  have  to  learn  !  But  it  is  he  only 
who  learns  that  lesson  as  the  Apostle  learned  it, 
who  gets  at  his  contentment  through  the 
strengthening  grace  of  Christ,  who  can  see  the 
truth  and  force  of  the  general  inference  of  the 
Apostle,  if  that  one  thing  has  been  done  by  him. 
I  might,  I  should,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

The  third  instance  that  Paul  mentions  is  that 
of  a  petty  but  vexatious  squabble  that  he  had 
with  a  turbulent,  self-sufficient  craftsman  of 
Ephesus — Alexander  the  coppersmitL  He  says 
to  Timothy,  writing  years  after  the  thing  had 
happened,  yet  smarting  still  under  tlie  painful 
and  humiliating  remembrance,  "Alexander  the 
coppersmith  did  me  much  evil ;  the  Lord  reward 
him  according  to  his  works.  Of  whom  be  thou 
ware  also,  for  he  hath  greatly  withstood  our 
words.  At  my  first  answer,  no  man  stood  with 
me,  but  all  men  forsook  me.  Notwithstanding 
the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and  strengthened  me; 
and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion."  That  same  Jesus  who  stood  with  him  as 
he  stood  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,  and  gave  him 
the  words  and  the  wisdom  at  which  they  wondered 
and  trembled ;  that  same  Jesus  who  stood  vrith 
him  as  he  trod  the  rolling  deck  of  the  tempest-tossed 
vessel,  and  gave  to  him  his  own  life  and  the  lives 
of  all  the  crew  that  sailed  with  him ;  that  same 
Jesus  who  stood  with  him  as  he  stood  at  last 
before  the  Roman  executioner,  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  death-stroke ;  that  same  Jesus  stood 
with  him  no  less  in  tliat  miserable  affray,  when 
vulgar  impudence  carried  it  over  apostolic  argu- 
ment ;  and  of  Paul  it  was  true,  as  it  had  been  of 
his  Master,  that  all  men  forsook  hint  Paul  did 
not  think  that  an  unmeet  occasion  to  invoke  the 
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presence  and  aid  of  Jesua  Christ ;  and  hia  Lord 
and  Saviour  did  not  think  it  beneath  Him  to 
stoop  to  His  servant's  necessity,  and  grant  him 
the  comfort  and  the  aid  tiiat  he  required.  Proof 
at  once  of  the  devout  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
of  Paul's  life  was  lived,  and  of  the  ready  aid  that 
Jesus  is  ever  at  hand  to  tender  to  all  who  trust 
in  Him.  "  I  was  delivered,"  said  he,  "  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lion,"  and  in  that  deliverance  I 
read  the  pledge  and  promise  that  He  hy  whom 
it  was  effected  shall  not  leave  nor  forsake  me  till 
He  haa  done  that  He  has  spoken  to  me  of.  For 
"  the  Lord,"  he  odds,  "shall  deliver  me  from  every 
evil  work,  and  will  preserve  nie  unto  His  heavenly 
kingdom ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  strength 
which  the  Lord  gives  to  His  jieople,  is  not  meted 
out  at  once  and  in  full  measure.  It  is  given 
according  to  the  desire,  the  capacity,  the  faith, 
the  need,  the  duty,  the  trial  The  lowest  i>owers 
we  have — our  bodily  ones — we  get  by  growth,  and 
they  grow  by  exercise.  Such  is  the  law  of  our 
physical  childhood,  and  no  «ther  is  the  law  of 
the  childhood  of  our  spiritual  being.  You  may 
not  hope  that  all  the  spiritual  strength  that  you 
know  you  need,  shall  be  at  once  infused,  that 
the  strength  and  stature  of  the  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus  shaU  at  a  leap  be  reached  The 
grace  that  strengthens  is  not  given  in  the  gross, 
there  is  no  full  stock  of  it  at  firet  bestowed  to  be 
laid  up  and  drawn  upon  by  us  aa  we  require. 
The  Oiver  of  it  holds  it  ever  in  His  own  hands, 
and  He  deab  it  out  in  the  wisest,  kindest,  most 
beneficial  ways.      Our  safety,  our  comfort,  our 


progress  lie  wrapped  up  in  an  atnding  »nM  d 
our  continued  and  entire  d^iendenoe,  aitd  He 
evokes  and  He  sustains  that  sense  by  ixf\>iLf  u 
in  His  hand,  obliging  ns  to  repair  every  diij  aftsl 
to  Him  for  fresh  supplies;  by  giving  the  arwigtli, 
not  beforehand,  but  only  at  the  tinie  that  it  u 
needed ;  by  giving  the  more  the  more  tkl  it 
asked  and  longed  for ;  by  giving  the  mon  tbc 
better  use  that  is  made  of  what  already  had  bm 
given ;  by  gi^'ing  the  more,  the  more  tnut  if 
put  upon  His  promise,  and  the  men  eSbrt  in 
the  exercise  of  that  trust  a  made.  CoDKiDV' 
ncss  of  weakness  is  the  way  to  the  gaiingrf 
this  strengtk  "  He  giveth  power  to  the  fuU,v 
them  that  have  no  might  He  incrtaaeth  itm^' 
It  is  out  of  weakness  that  they  are  made  itra^ 
It  is  "  by  waiting  "  on  the  Lord  tiiat  they  lan 
their  strength,  that  they  mount  up  with  wingi" 
eagles,  that  they  run  and  are  not  weary,  ml 
walk  and  are  not  faint  Blessed  are  they  riiM 
waiting  eyes  are  ever  towards  the  Lord,  vim 
etrengSt  is  the  Lord'a  They  go  from  strengthti 
strength  on  this  their  earthly  jonmey,  ai  ii 
Zion  shall  every  one  of  them  appear  hefoit  tk 
Lord.  "  And  blessed  be  He,  the  God  of  Im< 
who  giveth  such  strength  and  power  unto  Bi 
people.  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  tMfJ" 
from  falhng,  and  to  present  yoa  faultleM  Ww 
His  presence  with  exceeding  jc^ ;  imto  u 
that  is  able  to  do  exceedingly  abundant^  dn 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  in* 
that  worketh  in  us,  to  ths  only  wise  On  9 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  miyesty,  domiokM  al 
power,  both  now  and  ever.     Amen." 


HIS     STEADFAST    PURPOSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOH  OF  "LOST  IN   THE  WISNINC,"  "FBE  C0N5CIEKCB  S 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

IN  DARKNESS. 

HILE  Percy  lay  in  the  hos- 
pital, counting  first  the  days, 
then  the  weeks,  of  his  so- 
journ there,  and  longing  for 
a  glimpse  of  the  green  trees 
and  fields  about  liis  country 
home,  or  a  breath  of  tlie 
fresh  breezes  that  always 
blow  aiTosn  Enford  Green,  Mr.  Groildon 
was  rcKainbg  his  licaltli.  He  would 
never  be  as  active  and  healthy  and 
energetic  lu  of  old  ;  there  was  a  sprink- 
ling of  grey  on  his  head,  liis  sliouldcis 
were  bowed,  and  he  had  not  that  com. 
f  his  temper  he  once  used  to  have.  Con- 
tradiction, or  anything  that  went  wrong  in  the 
bosiueSB,  threw  him  into  a  state  of  iiritatality  which 


.0  sensible  gentle  wife  at  h 


BtlU  the  loving,  indulgent  Uha^  W^ 
he  was  angered  he  could  be  very  Mvan  '  ~* 
was  not  able  to  soften  his  wiktk  ■•  ha 
have  done.  Coming  in  one  day 
the  unseen  auditor  of  one  of  Nina^  fito  id  usin"  ■ 
She  was  a  high-spirited,  wilful  girl,  vain  cf  bvH 
looks  ami  abilities,  and  had  always  rebelled  i^ 
being  advised  or  contmUcd  1^  ha  eldir  artK  ' 
matter  how  gently  Winnie  exerted  ber  (iitl)iv 
Conscious  that  she  conld  leam  in  a  few  miastci*'' 
it  took  the  duller  Hattie  an  hour  to  K<qi>4  * 
could  seldom  be  prevailed  on  to  piepan  ktf  IH^ 
for  the  doily  governess  who  directed  their  '*■* 
WliUe  Mis.  Graddoa  lived  she  had  cenpeltf  ^ 
to  be  industrious,  no  one  bat  betMU  iaawitg  *•** 
constant  strain  upon  her  nerves  and  U^f  * 
child's  waywaidneae  had  prared  {  bntiAatt*'''* 


"Nonmue;  j<m  mtmit  talk  like  that"— ^  S 
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a  trial  to  the  mother  was  a  sheer  impossibility  to 
Winnie.  Neither  coaxing  nor  remonstrance  would 
induce  Nina  to  apply  herself,  and  her  saucy  speeches 
were  rousing  Hattie*s  indignation,  and  taxing  her 
sister's  self-control  more  severely  than  usual,  when 
Mr.  Graddon  strode  forward. 

His  stem  reproofs  were  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Nina  should  be  sent  to  a  boarding-school, 
a  plan  to  which,  after  her  first  burst  of  dismayed 
tears,  the  culprit  resigned  herself  as  not  witliout  its 
advantages.  There  would  be  many  restrictions 
imposed  upon  her,  certainly,  but  she  would  enjoy  a 
change,  and  the  society  of  girls  of  her  own  age  far 
more  than  she  did  at  home,  where  Winnie  was 
absurdly  x>articular  in  her  choice  of  companions. 

Winnie  had  scarcely  overcome  the  trouble — and  it 
was  a  great  one — of  parting  with  her  gay  thoughtless 
sister,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  in  tlie 
house.  Miss  Symes  suddenly  announced  that  she 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  them. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  us,  Janet  ? "  Mr.  Graddon  in- 
quired. 

"  No,  I  'm  afraid  I  was  beginning  to  love  you  all 
too  well,"  she  answered,  choking  down  a  sob. 

"  And  yet  you  are  going  away  ! " 

She  nodded,  and  said  so  brusquely  that  she  had 
good  reasons  for  it,  that  her  brother  felt  half  offended, 
and  questioned  her  no  more. 

But  at  the  first  opportunity  he  took  Winnie  aside, 
and  inquired  the  meaning  of  Aunt  Janet's  sudden 
determination.  Had  there  been  any  fresh  complica- 
tions ?  or  had  either  of  his  own  hasty  speeches  been 
reported  to  Miss  Symes,  inducing  her  to  think  that 
she  was  not  a  welcome  guest  ? 

But  the  answer  was  in  the  negative.  If  any- 
thing had  displeased  Aunt  Janet  she  had  not  com- 
plained. 

"  Well,  child,  there  must  be  something  anuss,**  Mr. 
Graddon  concluded,  "  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  find 
out  what  it  is  and  put  it  straight.  We  must  not  let 
your  aunt's  peculiarities  lead  us  to  forget  how  much 
she  has  done  for  us.  No  matter  how  irritable  or 
exacting  pain  has  made  me  she  has  always  been 
kind  and  forbearing.  If  she  persists  in  leaving  us, 
you  must  ascertain  where  she  proposes  to  settle  her- 
self, and  whether  she  will  accept  a  small  annuity 
from  me." 

Wiimie  executed  her  task  with  tact  and  delicacv, 
and  Miss  Symes'  lips  trembled  as  she  listened,  but 
she  resolutely  kept  back  all  other  signs  of  emotion, 
and  her  answer  was  almost  snappish. 

"  You  can  tell  your  father  that  I  am  obliged,  but 
I  have  enough  for  my  wants ;  and — don't  worry 
me,  child.  I  have  decided  to  go,  and  it  will  only 
upset  me  if  I  am  teased  for  reasons,  and  entreated 
to  stay." 

Thus  rebuffed,  Winnie  said  no  more,  and  the 
following  morning  Miss  Symes,  in  her  driest,  coldest 
tones,  announced  that  she  had  fixed  her  departure 
for  an  early  day  in  the  ensuing  week. 

Mr.  Graddon,  now  really  vexed  at  what  he  stig- 


matised as  "  an  old  maid's  caipdoe,^  niide  ao  fnte 
attempt  to  alter  her  dedsion,  and  foitede  Ik 
daughters  to  do  so  either.  Bat  Winnie,  who  cooU  Mt 
help  watching  Miss  Symes  while  she  buttled  ahit 
the  house,  arranging  that  everything  in  it  AM 
be  put  into  beautiful  order  ere  she  went,  mi 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  her  aanfa  leiohiiii 
costing  her  a  severe  mental  conflict 

She  would  astonish  Jane  by  starting  away  lUi 
superintending  some  piece  of  work  or  other,  to  dbt 
herself  in  her  own  room  for  hours;  the  knitdng-neefti 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  ply  so  inoesBUt^  hf 
on  her  knee,  while  she  sat  absorbed  in  flonowU 
thought;  and  when  spoken  to  she  would  eiths Mil 
violently  or  answer  at  random. 

If  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  give  oidenii: 
would  behave  just  as  strangely,  and  yet  thepopknl 
Winnie   noticed  that  Nannie  had  grown  bi  asi 
respectful  and  attentive  than  she  used  to  l)e,vyb 
her  eyes  would  follow  Miss  Symes'  retreating 
commiseratingly. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Winnie  could  not  k^ 
giving  cook  an  inquiring  look,  which  wu 
stood  and  promptly  answered. 

**  No,  miss,  I  don't  rightly  know  what  lub  111 
poor  dear  lady,  and  I  would  not  demean  nnfidfti 
be  inquisitive,  but  a  body  can't  help  seeing  M 
she's  in  trouble  ;  and  they  do  tell  me  that  tliM^i 
many  banks  broken  lately." 

This  surmise  sent  Winnie  in  haste  to  her  ite 
It  was  just  possible  that  Miss  Symes  had  lost  fiiti 
not  all,  her  little  projMsrty,  and  her  pride  iroalii«l 
let  her  reveal  the  fact ;  but  when  Mr.  GaikA 
letter  to  the  solicitor  who  managed  her 
elicited  that  nothing  had  gone  wrong  in  her  ii 
mcnts,  her  relatives  were  more  perplexed  ihi 
before. 

''I  don't  think  Miss  Symes  is  weH'  «< 
Hattie.  **  She  has  not  eaten  much  lately,  aad  ^ 
looks " 

"  Disagreeable,"  added  Duke.  « Is  that  »  » 
usual  that  it  astonishes  you  7  " 

"  She  is  very  nice  and  kind  whea  ahe  li^ 
her  doubting  fits  on  her,"  Hattie  retorted,  wIF 
"  You  knew  I  did  not  mean  what  yoa  aaii  ^ 
looks " 

"So  you  said  before,  Afiss  CoIUb,"  Duke  pM 
told  her,  when  she  paused  for  a  word  that  maU  * 
press  her  meaning. 

"  Well  then,  she  looks  stranffe,  though  I  en^  v 
you  in  what  way." 

"Very  likely  not,"  muttered  Doke;  Vnt  Va 
took  the  alarm.    Perhaps  Aunt  Janet  waa  iO>^i 
she  ran  up-stairs  to  seek  her,  and  make  aife 
inquiries. 

Miss  Symes  had  locked  heraelf  in  her  rooa,^' 
answer  to  her  niece's  rap  and  request  for  sdai** 
called  out  that  she  had  just  commenoed  P^^ 
and  could  not  let  her  in.  She  was  nsf  vA*^ 
wanted  nothing. 

Winnie  went  away  relaetantly,  tobttaaNdaW 
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r  Iwiiig  in  sach  a  Irarry  to  adopt  Hattie's 
il  ahe  was  almost  induced  to  think  with 
fiss  Symes,  accostomed  to  a  solitary  life 
iilhood,  really  preferred  it  to  the  greater 
cheeifalness  of  a  large  family  Hke  her 

r  honiB  later  in  the  day  Annt  Janet's  bell 
f ,  and  the  servant  who  answered  it  came 

Graddon  to  go  to  her. 
bnnd   her   sitting   amongst  her  trunks, 
I  most  deplorable'  figure.     She  had  robed 

dingy  grey  flannel  gown,  donned  to  save 
rom  dust  or  injury ;  while  for  the  same 
head  was  enveloped  in  a  bundle  handker- 
inder  her  chin.  The  drawers  and  closets 
nptied  of  their  contents,  piles  of  linen  were 
lair,  and  wearing  apparel  waiting  to  be 
m  the  bed ;  while  on  the  table,  beside  the 

there  was   an   inventory,   barely  com- 

m  help  me  pack,  my  dear?  I  know  I 
m.  I  'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  give  you  a 
vi  trouble,  for  I  thought  I  was  settled  here 
of  my  life,  and  so  I  emptied  all  my  boxes, 
ik  of  re-filling  them  seems  quite  beyond 

bere  be  a  list  drawn  up  of  everything  ?*' 
lie,  contemplatmg  her  aunt's  multifarious 
with  alarm  at  the  prospect 
ly,  my  dear,  and  then  it  can  be  compared 
i  one.  See,  I  have  commenced  it ;  just 
3  items  as  far  as  I  have  gone." 
Aunt  Janet's  precise  little  caligraphy — 
I  illegible  scrawl,  that  looked  as  if  it 
been  written  in  the  dark?  An  impa- 
'  don*t  you  go  on  ?  '^  made  Winnie  guess 

BTOld. 

,   is  it,  aunt  ?    Oh  no,  contents  ;    I  see 

its  of  b — no,  d — dr — drawing  box." 

1  playing  tricks  with  me  ? "  Miss  Symes 

her  voice  tremulous  with  anger  or  ogita- 

rely  you  can  see  that  it  is  dressing-case, 

j-box." 

our  pardon  ;  shall  I  read  on  ?  " 

as  so  difficult  to  decipher  the  words,  that 

>d  hesitating  and  stammering  till — ^to  her 

>ri8e — ^the  pai)er  was  snatched  out  of  her 

lung  on  the  floor. 

rery  sorry ;  perhaps  I  am  rather  stupid 

d  the  young  girl,  gently.     "  Will  you  let 

in,  or  shall  I  make  out  a  fresh  list  for 

I  replying  Aunt  Janet  hid  her  face  in  her 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  pa}ing    no 

te  questions  of  her  niece,  till  Winnie,  who 

g  beside  her,  would  have  risen  to  go  in 

Utic  to  advise  with. 

irm  was  thrown  across  her  shoulders. 

t't  leave  me  ;  at  least  not  yet,  and  don't 
how  babyish  I  have  been.     A  dreadful 

sming  upon  me,"  and  there  was  acute 


distress  in  Aunt  Janet's  sorrowful  acoents.  "  I  am 
losing  my  si^t ! " 

Tears  were  running  down  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
she  would  not  listen  to  Winnie's  attempts  to  reassure 
her. 

"  No,  no,  it 's  useless  deceiving  myself  any  longer. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  been  unable  to  distinguish 
colours ;  don't  you  remember  how  I  refused  to  believe 
that  those  flowers  we  saw  at  the  florist's  were  blue, 
and  persiBted  in  my  opinion  till  I  made  you  admit 
that  you  might  have  been  mistaken  ?  I  believe  now 
that  it  was  I  who  was  in  the  wrong ;  and  lately,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  count  the  stitches  in  my 
knitting,  or  see  to  do  any  needlework,  for  a  mist  has 
floated  between  my  eyes  and  everything  I  looked 
at" 

"  Why  have  we  not  known  this  sooner?"  exclaimed 
Winnie,  now  recalling  several  trifling  circumstances 
unheeded  when  they  occurred,  whidi  corroborated 
what  Miss  Symes  was  saying.  "  Dear  axmt,  why  did 
you  not  tell  us  ?  " 

"  Dear  child,  I  could  not  bear  to  have  to  admit  it 
to  myself  while  there  remained  the  Cutest  hope 
that  the  cloud  would  pass  over.  I  tried  to  think 
that  it  was  merely  a  cold.  I  have  used  every  remedy 
within  my  reach,  and  have  not  attempted  to  read  or 
work  for  several  days  ;  but  the  dimness  has  steadily 
increased.  And  last  night,  when  I  lay  thinking  how 
soon  I  should  have  to  bid  you  all  good-bye — ^you've 
grown  very  dear  to  me,  my  love,  I  shall  miss  all  of 
you  dreadfully — tliinking  of  our  parting,  I  cried  till 
I  think  I  must  have  wept  away  what  little  sight  I 
had  lea" 

By  this  time  Winnie's  arms  were  about  her  neck, 
and  she  was  mingling  her  tears  with  her  aunf  s. 
But  she  was  too  practical  to  do  this  long.  Miss 
Symes  was  persuaded  to  exchange  her  disordered 
chamber,  carrying  the  key  with  her,  for  another  ;  to 
permit  herself  to  be  undressed ;  and  when  she  was 
comfortably  in  bed,  to  admit  Mr.  Halton. 

After  examining  her  eyes,  he  advised  that  she 
should  be  placed  under  an  eminent  oculist,  to  which 
she  consented,  though  evidently  convinced  that  it 
would  be  useless. 

"Mr.  Halton  has  done  his  duty,"  she  said,  "and 
I  must  do  mine,  and  that  is  to  resign  myself  to 
God's  will ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  hard  lesson 
to  learn.  It  will  be  a  long,  long  while  before  I  shall 
be  able  to  content  myself  to  grope  about  in  darkness 
at  the  mercy  of  those  about  me.  Where's  your  father, 
Winnie  ?  ask  him  to  bear  with  me  till  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  my  helplessness." 

"  I  am  here,  Janet,"  said  Mr.  Graddon,  profoundly 
afiected.  "  You  shall  not  leave  us  while  you  want 
our  care  and  our  sympathy.  We  have  both  some- 
thing to  be  sorry  for,  let  us  remember  that»  and 
have  more  x>&tience  with  each  other's  foibles  in 
future.  A  little  while  ago  you  were  nursing  me, 
now  my  children  and  I  must  do  all  we  can  for  you." 

And  in  the  face  of  the  great  affliction  that  had 
befallen  her,  every  one  was  so  pitiful  and  forbearing 
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that  the  dim  eyes  overflowed  a^'iiin  ;  and  the  tears 
then  shed  began  to  wash  away  the  distrust  that  had 
so  long  poisoned  even-  lietter  quality  in  the  heart  of 
Janet  Svmes. 

CHAITEK  XX. 

A    GOSSiriNi;    VISJITOR. 

The  spring  flowens  were  n«»t  out  t»f  hlo«^»rn  wlien 
Porcv  Gniv  was  carriotl  to  St.  BartlmloiuewV  Hos- 
pital,  but  the  roses  ui  Juno  had  fa<led,  and  still  he 
lay  there,  forbidden  l»y  the  d(Knor>  to  sit  up  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  in  tlio  rour?*e  <>t  t)u*  da  v.  The 
beds  on  either  side  received  now  ocrii pants,  an<l  they 
in  their  turn  went  away  :  sdnu*  rojui<-ing  in  their 
restoration  to  health,  and  witii  hearts  overflowing 
with  gratitude  to  thuse  who  hail  dune  set  much  iur 
them  ;  others — like  the  bricklayer — ;:iving  their 
thanks  grudgingly,  and  acee]>ting  the  >kill  and  care 
bestowed  upon  them  as  if  it  were  their  right  to  be 
so  tended. 

Duke  Aveme  paid  him  no  more  visits.  Twice  or 
thriee  he  had  been  in  L<»ndon  on  business  for  Mr. 
Graddon,  and  on  each  occasion  had  promised  Winnie 
that  he  would  call  and  inquire  1k»w  Percy  was  pro- 
gressing ;  but  apart  from  his  distaste  for  such  gloomy 
sights  as  the  ward  of  a  hospital  jiresents,  he  could  find 
plcasanter  occupation  for  the  verj-  little  leisure  that 
remained  to  him  after  executing  his  commissions. 
There  were  old  acquaintances  to  ]>e  looked  up,  or 
favourite  haunts  to  be  revisited,  and  the  consequence 
was    that    he   invariablv   found  himself    too  much 

• 

pressed  for  time  to  go  to  St.  Bartholomew's. 

However,  Johns,  the  steady  if  somewhat  obtuse 
foreman  at  Mr.  Graddon's,  came  to  to"wn  purposely 
to  see  Percy  Gray,  availing  himself  of  a  local  holi- 
day for  that  purpose.  He  waited  patiently  outside  the 
gates  for  nearly  an  hour  before  he  could  obtain  ad- 
mission, and  sat  beside  Percv's  bed  until  warned  that 
fdl  visitors  must  depart. 

Honest,  well-meaning  Johns  went  home  again, 
pleased  v^-ith  himself  for  tlie  effort,  and  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  heartened  up  the  poor  lad  by  telling  him 
all  the  shop  news — from  the  improvement  in  Mr. 
Graddon's  health  down  to  the  death  by  misadventure 
of  the  old  yard-dog.  He  never  discerned  how  Percy 
chafed  and  fretted  over  his  own  helpless  condition 
while  his  visitor  descanted  on  the  difficulty  they  had 
had  with  the  foundation  of  those  new  schools,  and  the 
way  they  had  decided  on  framing  the  roof  of  that 
memorial  church,  and  how  successfully  Mr.  Graddon 
had  competed  for  the  building  of  the  new  com  ex- 
change at  the  county  town. 

"  Work  will  be  brisk  with  us  for  months  to  come," 
he  said  at  parting  ;  "  so  make  haste  and  get  well. 
There'll  always  be  a  bench  for  a  chap  I  can  'pend 
npon  like  you,  Gray." 

"  You  11  have  t©  give  my  place  to  some  one  else  ; 
I  shall  never  come  back  1 "  said  Percy,  so  sadly  that 
Johns  was  quite  concerned. 

"  Nonsense  ;  you  maun't  talk  like  that ;  you  're 
mending  finely,  the  nurse  told  me  so.    You  're  only 


moped  with  lying  here  so  long.  I  ^hall  see  you  walk 
into  the  shop  Mime  morning  as  sprigluly  as  over  ve 
were  :  '* 

Percy  smiled,  and  let  liim  go  away  without  attPiii]i{' 
ing  to  explain  thai  it  wa^  no  morbid  fancy  that  Iw 
Ma^  dyin^'  had  dii'tatotl  \n>  s]>r'ei"h.  Lon^'  sinn-  hr 
ha«i  toM  him>eli  that  h«'  eouhl  never  n*tuni  to  Mr. 
Graddoii-H.  H<»w  o.aild  he  meet  Winnie's  cy** .-  hnw 
li-^tfii  til  Iur  ox]^r«.*<>«ions  of  gnttitude.  knowinijilw; 
he  did  not  doscrve  thcni — thai  if  he  e«»nfesse<l  vii.'<; 
the  real  state  ol  hi>  it'eliujri  had  lx»en  at  the  tiiiir  li** 
was  su]»]»o>LMi  to  have  perilled  his  life  for  l^iike 
Averiie'<  siike.  she  wouM  slirink  from  him  in  zn'zry 
^iis^ru'it  7  He  kept  her  lKK)k  under  his  pillow,  bm  he 
never  «larcd  to  open  it.  lest  the  words  inscril»ed  on 
the  title -page  should  meet  his  eye.  If  any  haml  bat 
hers  had  penneil  them  he  would  have  torn  out  the 
leaf,  knowing  how  little  he  de»er\'ed  the  good-wiil 
thev  testilied. 

Instead  of  being  exhilarate«l  by  Johns*  visit,  it  Ifft 
him  feverish  and  moiKlv  ;  and  ere  its  ill  effects  had 
quite  passe*l  away  'Lisl>eth  Pamell  came  again.  Tbf 
fa  mil  v  in  which  her  sister  Ann  held  a  situiition  w» 
in  town,  and  Ann  received  ]>ermission  to  invite  her 
mother  to  spend  a  ctmple  of  days  "with  her.  Widow 
Pamell  was  highly  elateil  at  receiving  this  invitation, 
but  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  let  her  daughter  ^"0 
in  her  stead  ;  and  the  two  girls,  at  'Lisbeth's  im^tipi' 
tion,  employed  part  of  the  time  allowed  to  tliem  for 
seeing  the  sights  in  visiting  Percy. 

It  chanced  that  they  arrived  just  as  a  cliiM  ^^" 
had  l)ecn  Iwdly  burned  was  carried  into  the  htitijtiul 
and  Ann,  who  was  tender-hearted,  was  so  ovcnvmir 
by  a  glimpse  of  the  little  bt\v's  face,  and  the  mi^s 
grief  of  Ids  Irish  grandame,  that  she  had  to  be  left  in 
the  i>orter's  lo<lge  to  recover  herself. 

But  'Lisbeth,  who  could  not  see  the  senfe  ('f 
"  making  oneself  unhappy  about  people  as  we  don't 
know,"  went  dimpling  and  smiling  up  the  wari 
flattered  by  the  consciousness  that  eveiy  eye  ww 
fixed  on  her  rosy  face,  and  more  gratified  than  con- 
fused when  Jim,  the  sweeper,  who  was  now  hoppisg 
about  on  cnitches,  whispered  loudly  that  she  mvA 
be  Number  Four's  sweetheart 

'Lisbeth  let  a  tear  fall  on  the  wasted  hand  that 
was  held  out  for  her  own,  then  comforted  herself  and 
Percy  with  the  assurance  that  though  it  was  teniWf 
tlun,  it  looked  just  like  a  gentleman's,  as  white  an<i 
fine  as  young  Mr.  Aveme's." 

"  What  do  vou  know  about  Mr.  Aveme  ? "  asked 

« 

Percy,  gravely. 

'Lisbeth  bridled  and  simpered. 

"  How  you  do  pick  a  body  up  if  they  say  a  wwd ! 
You  're  just  like  mother.  Can't  I  give  Mr.  Aveme 
the  time  o'  day  when  I  take  home  the  clean  clotlM 
without  being  found  fault  with  for  it  ?  He 's  as  civil 
as  ci\'il ;  but  I  '11  never  speak  to  him  again  if  ff^ 
don't  like  it,  Percy." 

"  Study  your  mother's  wishes,  not  mine,  Xisbeth- 
I'm  sure  she'd  not  like  to  hear  of  your  gowi*Df 
with  Mr.  Graddon's  nephew." 
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rliere  's  the  hann  ?  **  asked  the  girl,  toflsing 

"  and  he  ae  good  as  married  ;  leastways 

e  's  engaged  to  Bfiss  Winnie,  and  going  to 

ato  the  bofliness  as  pardner,  and " 

ray's  uplifted  hand  stopped  her;  he  was 
bagging  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  while  he 
Jie  nurse  whiq[)ered  a  warning  to  'Lisbeth 
ite  him  by  too  mnch  talk  ;  adding  that  he 
wn  so  well  since  his  last  visitor  came  and 
long. 

)eth  had  to  content  herself  with  sitting 
I  he  spoke  again,  and  then  merely  answer- 
w  questions  he  asked.  The  Smiths  were 
is  garden  in  good  order,  but  they  didn't 
oaes  over  the  porch  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
he  gave  mother  was  growing  wonderful  I 
it  always  was  a  fond  (nice)  little  thing. 
Jim  Robins?  She  didn't  know  nothing 
Robins  !  She  hadn't  cared  to  go  to  club 
intide,  nor  to  fair  at  Midsummer,  nor  to 
nobody,  since  Mr.  Johns  came  up  to 
liaself ,  and  told  them  what  had  happened 

fon  We  thought  of  me  more  kindly  than  I 
Jsbeth.  If  ever  I  come  back  to  Enford 
ipe  it  will  be  to  see  yrm  a  happy  wife,  and 

handsome  present  on  your  wedding  day." 
liouldn't  you  come  back  to  be  nursed  by 
I  me?"  responded  the  girl,  earnestly.    "Oh, 

*d  get  well  ever  so  much  faster  in  the  old 


home,  with  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  coming  in  at 
the  windows,  and  the  *  cherrup '  of  the  birds  waking 
ye  up  in  the  morning,  and  every  one  glad  to  see  ye 
back !  the  neighbours  dropping  in,  all  eager  to  do 
something  for  ye  ;  your  shopmates  coming  to  in- 
quire after  ye  ;  and  Miss  Graddon  herself  calling  to 
bring  ye  books  and " 

"  Don%  'Lisbeth,  don't ! "  gasped  Percy,  averting 
his  face,  while  the  bed  shook  with  the  emotion  he 
could  not  conceal  The  picture  she  had  drawn  of 
Winnie  bending  over  him,  her  sweet  eyes  full  of 
compassion,  had  been  more  than  he  could  bear. 

The  nurse  patted  'Lisbeth  on  the  arm,  and  advised 
her  to  go,  which  she  was  reluctantly  preparing  to  do, 
when  he  looked  up,  and,  haWng  by  a  great  effort 
steadied  his  voice,  bade  her  good-bye. 

"  I  haven't  made  ye  worse,  Percy  ?  "  she  inquired, 
anxiously. 

"  No,  oh  no  !  it  was  only  that  your  scheme  is  too 
pleasant  to  be  realised." 

"  But  why?  Don't  you  think  the  doctors  would  let 
you  come?  They  sent  Faro's  lad  home  to  get  his 
strength  up,  and  why  not  you?  Any  way,  yoaH 
think  about  it,  Percy  ? " 

"I  shall  think  of  nothing  else  !  " 

And  with  this  reply  'Lisbeth  was  forced  to  be 
satisfied,  though  she  felt  chilled  and  uneasy  every 
time  she  remembered  the  expression  of  Pen^s  face 
as  he  uttered  it 

{To  be  continued.) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS     FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOMR 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    New  Series.    No.  1L    David  nr  Danoeb. 


Chapter  to  be  read — 1  Sam.  xix, 
TRODUCTION.  Where  did  we  leave 
David  last?  What  friends  had  he  at 
Saul's  court?  Shall  see  in  this  lesson 
how  Michal  and  Jonathan  both  befriended 
him.  How  did  the  people  about  the 
court  regard  him?  (xviii.  30).  What  had 
made  them  so  friendly?  His  bravery 
d  their  admiration.  Was  he  puffed  up? 
Iways  wins  regard.     So  all  esteemed  him 

king.     Why  did  not  he  ?    What  a  sliock- 

ealousy  is ! 

THAN's  Friendship.   (Read  1—7.)  What 

order  is  now  given  by  Saul !  Can  fancy 
ts  and  princes  gathered  into  knots  talking 
}an  it  be  true?  What  can  DaWd  have 
ho  now  tries  to  save  him?  Picture  the 
I  McreUy  consulting  what  is  to  be  done — a 
»  for  David  pn^KMMd.  Jonathan's  re- 
mises to  do  all  he  can  with  Saul  for  him. 
ban  seeks  SauL    What  does  he  say  ?   Re- 

of  all  David  has  done  for  him — how  he 
life  to  slay  the  Philistine,  how  God  helped 
Bmel  was  by  him  saved  from  its  enemies, 


how  innocent  David  is  of  wishing  any  harm  to  the 
king — nay,  more,  what  a  great  sin  Saul  ifvill  be  doing 
to  kill  him  without  a  cause.  What  effect  did  it  have? 
The  soft  answer  turned  away  wrath.  Picture  Jona- 
than's joy — his  running  to  find  and  tell  David,  the 
friends  embracing,  his  bringing  David  to  Saul,  the 
king  receiving  him  graciously  once  more.  Notice  in 
Jonathan's  conduct :  (1)  He  vxis  wise.  He  put 
David's  deeds  in  the  most  favourable  light  to  SauL 
(2)  He  was  bold.  Not  afraid  to  tell  the  king  would 
be  doing  great  sin.  (2)  He  was  disinterested.  David 
was  to  succeed  to  the  throne  instead  of  himself,  yet 
he  did  all  he  could  to  keep  him  in  favour.  (4)  He 
was  unselfish.  How  easily  might  have  poisoned 
Saul's  mind  against  him,  but  thought  more  of  his 
friend  than  of  himself.  In  all  these  respects  an 
example  to  children.  True  happiness  to  think  meet 
of  others — seek  their  good  (1  Cor.  xiiL  5).  This  is  to 
copy  example  of  Christ,  who  "  pleased  not  Himself.** 
II.  Saul's  Hatred.  (Read  8—17.)  Another 
war  with  Philistines  !  How  did  David  act  ?  Surely 
these  successes  will  increase  his  favour  with  SauL 
Did  they  ?  Why  not  ?  The  same  story  again.  Per- 
haps the  women  sang  sindlar  praises  to  what  they 
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had  before  (xriiL  7).  What  evil  spirit  again  came 
npon  Saul?  Jealousy,  indeed,  evil  taming  friend- 
ship to  hatred.  Pictore  the  scene :  Sanl  on  a  couch ; 
his  javelin  in  hand.  David  on  a  stool  playing  his 
haip  ;  courtiers  standing  round ;  all  listening ;  per- 
haps David  singing  a  psahn  ;  a  sudden  start ;  javelin 
hurled  ;  David's  slipping  aside ;  the  javelin  stuck  in 
wall ;  David's  hasty  flight ;  leaves  haip  behind  him ; 
Saul's  rage  at  his  escape ;  messengers  hastily  send  to 
his  house ;  watch  set  all  round ;  no  escape  seems 
possible.  What  did  Michal  do?  Probably  house 
on  wall  of  city ;  so  escaped  like  spies  from  Jericho 
(Josh.  iL  15),  or  Saul  from  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  24). 
Now  Saul  sends  for  Michal ;  what  does  he  ask  her  ? 
what  does  she  answer  ?  this  probably  a  mere  excuse ; 
can  hardly  believe  David  would  threaten  her  life. 
Can  learn  two  things  from  this  stery.  (1)  Thefecarful 
effect  of  jealousy,  Saul  did  not  try  to  check  his 
jealousy ;  led  him  to  great  sin.  So  will  it  always. 
Led  Cain  to  murder.  Led  chief  priests  to  crucify 
Christ.  Wants  great  grace  to  overcome.  Such  grace 
premised  to  all  who  seek  it  (2  Cor.  xlL  9).  (2)  The 
safety  of  GocPs  people.  David  sings  of  this  in  his 
Psalms  (see  Psa.  xi  1,  2,  possibly  written  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort).  Now  experiences  it  for  him- 
self. This  true  for  alL  God  knows  what  is  best  for 
us  ;  may  send  trouble ;  still  nothing  can  really  harm 
His  people  (Psa.  xx3dv.  11). 

III.  Samuel's  Influence.  (Read  18 — 24.) 
Where  did  David  flee  to  ?  Had  he  ever  seen  Samuel 
before  ?  Quite  an  old  friend  ;  would  tell  him  all  his 
troubles.  How  grieved  Samuel  would  be  for  his  trials 
and  Saul's  sin.  Wliat  did  Saul  do  when  he  heard 
where  he  was?  What  did  the  messengers  see? 
Samuel,  in  priest's  robes,  offering  sacrifices  ;  no  fear 
of  Saul ;  doing  appointed  work  ;  prophets  all  stand- 
ing round  joining  in  worship  and  praises  (i.e.,  pro- 
phesying). What  did  the  messengers  do  ?  Who  else 
did  the  same  ?  Yes ;  Saul,  who  came  to  kill,  stayed 
to  pray  ;  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  solemn  service; 
felt  the  influence  of  the  holy  band  of  men ;  his  evil 
spirit  departs.  What  comes  upon  him  once  more  ? 
He,  too,  worships,  prays,  prophesies.  What  a  change! 
See  the  effect  of  example.  Solemn  prayer  not  only 
blessing  to  them  but  Saul  also.  What  an  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  religious  duties ;  assemble  to- 
gether ;  exhort  one  another  (Heb.  x.  25).  So  David 
once  more  in  peace. 


Questunuto  hecuuweni. 

1.  Who  were  David's  two  friends  at  SanTi 

2.  How  did  Jonathan  befriend  him? 

3.  What  did  Jonathan's  ooodact  shov? 

4.  How  did  Saul  again  seek  Darid%  ] 
why? 

5.  Wliat  two  lessons  may  we  learn  ? 

6.  What  strange  thing  happened  to  Sul 
was  it  brought  about  ? 
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184.  What  prophetess  is  mentioned  ai  \ 
the  days  of  king  Joslah  ? 

185.  What  words  of  our  bleased  Locd  wt : 
sacredness  of  marriage  ? 

186.  What  coin  is  referred  to  in  the  Ne 
ment  under  the  name  of  a  "penny" ? 

187.  What  prophet  confirms  the  aocount 
the  miracles  which  God  performed  during  tb 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness? 

188.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  the  hi 
ment  suffered  by  the  captive  Israelites  y 
Babylon. 

189.  What  expression  i^  used  manytiBM 
Bible  to  set  forth  God's  love  and  tendemoM 
ing  His  people  Israel  of  the.  judgments  om 
them? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGB  41 

172.  '*  Moreover  ye  see  and  hear  that  not 
Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia,  ti 
hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  peopi 
that  they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with 
(Acts  xix.  26). 

173.  In  the  book  of  the  prophet  Joel,  vk 
teUs  of  God's  judgment  upon  His  people  (J 
-12). 

174.  King  Ashasuerus,  because  of  the  did 
of  Vashti  his  queen  (Esther  L  20—22). 

175.  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt^  who  cane  i 
away  all  the  golden  shields  and  other  ff 
which  Solomon  had  caused  to  be  made 
Temple  (2  Chron.  xiL  9). 

176.  During  the  famine  pX  Samaria  in  tiie 
Elisha  the  prophet  (2  Kings  vi  28, 29). 

177.  "  Shall  iron  break .  the  northen  a 
steel"  (Jer.  xv.  12). 


<( 


OD'S    knowledge    as    the    light   the   world 

enwraps — 
The  broad  white  light  that  freely  shines  on 
aU; 
Nor  bird  that  flies,  nor  thirsty  beast  that  laps, 
Without  the  Father's  loving  will  can  fall 


THE  FATHER'S  KNOWLEDGR 
The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered."— Matt.  x.  SO. 

But  of  the  Church  1M  He  toiicIm£bs  to  cA 
His  knowledge  is  mine  rich,  like  ladittMi 

Through  pictured  panes  of  some  catihrfwl  tf 
While,  centering  stil],  upon,  eadi  chtm^ 

His  knowledge,  halo-like,  k  swwtljr  gite^ 


FIT  FOR  THE  WALL. 
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IN  TWO  CHAFTEBS. 


7  CHAPTER  n.    ^ 

^  ACQUES  was  too  lazy  to  follow  Marie ; 

I  he  flung  himself  down  on  the  grass  and 

P   watched  her  as  she  went  down  the  cli£b, 

'    which  at  the  Couple  are  three  hundred 

feet  ahove  the  sea.    At  last  Marie  got 

e  paper,  which  she  had  felt  a  strong  wish 

possess.     A  lady  who  had  been  sketching 

ere  that  morning  had  let  it  drop  from  her 

ok.     It  was  only  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 

sn,  in  a  large  clear  hand-writing, 

**  A  stone  that  is  fit  for  the  wall, 
WiU  not  be  left  in  the  way."* 

strange  that  Marie  should  have  lighted  upon 
t  fitted  in  so  well  witii  what  they  had  been 
ol  A  curiM>Qs  occurrence,  perhaps,  but  not 
itrange  as  some  of  the  coiBcidences  that 
rery  day  of  one's  life,  noi  (me  happening  by 
at  cdl  ordered  for  a  wise  purpose  by  IHm, 
ibering  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  caring  for 
1  individually,  makes  aU  things  work 
or  good  to  them  that  love  Him. 
lere,  Jacques,**  said  Marie,  wken  she  had 
ber  bveath,  and  thrown  hexsel(.4own  on'tho 
r  her  brother,  "are  not  thniin  ■JMii^n  iiniliiT 
sard  the  like  of  them,  before.** 
3  lazily  held  out  his  hand  lor  the  paper, 

glanced  up  at  the  load,  watching  some 
lo  had  been  over  to  Little  Sack,  cross  the 

As  Jacques  read  the  words  they  seemed  to 
k  the  Sunday's  sermon  Yexy  forcibly  to  his 
1  he  also  thought  of  what  he  had  first  been 
of  to  Marie.    Perhaps  if  he  was  fit  he  might 

Ah  !  but  how  was  that  to  be  ? 
r  brother  nor  sister  spoke  then,  and  neither 
3  words  on  that  slip  of  pink  paper  which 
i  found  on  the  clifEs  of  her  island  home. 
!xt  day  I^andin  was  very  much  distressed 
he  cat  belonging  to  their  nearest  neighbour 

into  the  fowl-house  and  eaten  up  several  of 
,  and  Jacques  had  to  admit  that  if  he  had 
ed  the  house  better,  no  cat  could  have  got  in. 
iars  passed  away  very  uneventfully,  and  life 
ie  Sark  cottage  seemed^xactly  the  same  as 
irst  summer's  day  when  first  we*  saw  Marie 
aes.  Both  had  grown  taller,  it  was  true,  and 
er  over  the  cottage  door  was  thicker  and 
T,  but  there  the  changes  seemed  to  cease, 
there  no  changes  in  the  lives  of  brother  and 

Inoe  that  day  that  Marie  had  read  those 
that  old  Persian  proverb,  the  course  of  her 
seemed  materially  altered.  She  felt  the 
I  yet  not  the  same ;  there  was  the  old  home 
she  had  known  since  her  childhood,  the 
Boea  ef  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  island  and 
r  hcnne  faces  of  Jacques  and  Jean  Landin ; 
1  the  same  Tound  of  daily  duties,  the  same 


common  tasks,  and  yet  all  seemed  different  now. 
For  Marie  went  to  work  with  a  will,  making  her  life 
more  beautiful,  by  reason  of  the  spirit  which  she  put 
into  it.  All  her  duties  seemed  now  but  means  to  an 
end,  aU  her  life  was  but  a  working  of  the  great  hand 
of  God  shaping  her  into  fitness  for  His  purposes. 
Thorough,  earnest,  and  utterly  removed  from  shallow 
commonplacedness  as  Marie  had  been  before,  she  was 
now  happier  in  that  her  days  and  hours  had  a 
puipose  in  them.  How  God  would  use  her  she  knew 
not^  but  she  felt  sure  that  when  "  fit,**  she  would  not 
be  left  in  the  way.  She  tried  to  be  content,  and  so 
acquire  the  spirit  of  contentment  to  be  patient  in 
bearing  all  the  little  crosses  of  every  day  that  will 
come  into  the  most  quiet  life ;  to  gain  victories  over  sin 
in  little  things,  so  that  by  constant  watchfulness  she 
might  be  able  to  conquer  if  great  occasion  arose,  and 
in  many  ways  "^t  it  would  take  too  long  to  write  of 
here,  Marie,  tried  to  be  meet  for  the  Master's  use. 

"  Ah,  Jacques,  my  boy,**  said  Jean  Landin  one  day, 
when  he  came  in  from  fishing,  "  ifs  a  pity  you're  not 
fond  of  the.  sea.** 

"Why,  grandfather?**  asked  Jacques. 

"Because  then  you  could  come  with  me  in  the 
boat,  and  be  doing  something,"  said  Jean,  who 
seeded  struck,  for  a  wonder,  with  the  fact  that 
Jacques  was  very  idle. 

"  But^  grandfather,  I  hate  the  sea  !  ** 

"I  don't  know  what  you  do  like.  You  were 
offefed  that  situation  at  the  Seigneurie  as  help  to  one 
of  the  gardeners,  but  you  would  not  go." 

"I  don't  like  that  style  of  work,"  muttered 
Jacques,  "  I  want  to  be  a  schoolmaster." 

Jean  said  no  more  ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  he  came 
back  to  the  cottage  "with  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
helped  to  climb  up  a  stiff  bit  of  cliff  down  near  the 
Tiutageu  Rocks.  Jean's  face  was  flushed  with 
pleasure.  "  Here,  Jacques,  where  are  you  ? "  And 
Jacques  came.  "  Here,  now,  is  not  this  fine,  my  boy. 
I  meet  this  gentleman,  who  is  as  kind  as  can  be,  and 
he  inquired  /oi  my  life  here,  and  I  tell  him  of  you  and 
how  you  want  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  says,  *  I 
can  help  you,  I  think.'  ** 

The  object  oi  these  remarks  was  a  tall,  elderly 
man  with  a  kind  face  and  manner  that  soon  won 
confidence;  Jacques,  nothing  loth,  told  him  all  about 
himself  and  his  desires,  and  the  gentleman  smiled 
involuntarily  at  the  boy's  ambition,  especially  as  he 
confessed  that  he  had  not  touched  his  books  since  he 
had  left  school  But  the  gentleman  did  not  smile, 
however,  when  Jacques  said  that  he  wanted  to  work 
for  Christ,  and  that  he  hoped  in  that  way  to  do  it, 
for  he  saw  the  boy  was  in  earnest. 

"  My  boy,  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  see 
you  will  not  do.  I  have  an  estate  in  Hampshire  and 
we  are  in  want  of  a  young  man  to  train  under  the 
master  for  my  school,  but  you  would  have  to  know 
much  more  than  you  do  now.** 
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"  I  can  work  hard,  monsieur,"  saiU  Jot quea  eagerly.  |  eyes,  and  the  next  day  she  went  with  J£i.  ind  Ih, 

Mr.  Granger  slioiik  bia  head.   ■'  No,  had  you  kept  |  Granger  to  England. 
up  jour  eduoiition  after  you  left  school,  there  might  I       Made  lired  with  the   Grangers,  and  bod  so  an 
have  been  suiue   chance,  but  as  you  are,  I  cannot     to  complain  on  the  score  of  work  for  hei  l>inL   AS 
undertake  to  hnvc  you."  the  sweet  graces  that  she   had  »o  atriTcn  to  mltinti 

"  I  never  saw  the  um,"  said  Jacques.  I  in  her  Saik  home,  all  the  patience  and 


"  Ah,  bat  if  you  had,  an  you  say,  nothing  to  do,  you 
•hould  liave  neglected  nothing  that  could  &t  you  for 
uae,  especially  desiring,  as  you  do,  to  be  a  school- 
Then,  turning  to  Marie,  he  «aid,  "  Would  you 
like  to  come  to  England!  We  want  a  luaid  for  the 
children,  and  I  think  you  would  do." 

Uarie  was  delighted,  and  soon  all  was  arranged. 
la  a  week  nhc  had  gone  over  to  Gnernsey  in  the 
JteKue,  Jacquen  watching  her  departure  with  longing 


that  had  l«cn  the  fruit  of  her  earnest  detiff  »■ 
made  "  meet  for  the  Master's  use,"  made  htr  u*" 
of  great  use  in  the  little  world  of  the  nnrscj."' 
among  her  fellow  .servants. 

In  her  the  children  learnt  leeaons  that  tiiM  •*■ 
never  eOace,  and  tbey  saw  those  prindptoihOf** 
lived  out  in  her  simple  Christ-like  life.  "  Rl  1"  * 
wall,"  she  Lad  not  indeed  been  "left  intb*^-^ 
and  Jacquca.  cow  a  bard-woricing  bpy,  i*  *^  *' 
liis  grandbi  tiler's  old  age.  L  &  ' 


' '  Thuik  you.    tiov  I  uodentuid,  «uii  lie   ad. 


A  RICH  WOMAN. 

8T  THB  AUTHOR  Of  "  THE  CEUST  AND  THE  CASK,"  "  LABOUBEBS  IN  THE  VINETABD,"  ETC. 
CHAPTER   m. 


fon  plesae,   nudom,"  began  poor  Cbryetal, 
■Oddenlf  becoDung  conBcioiisof  the  dustineea  of 

■n* 


her  apparel  and  the  weight  of  wearinen  dragging  at 
her  feet ;  "  if  yon  please,  there  ia  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Carewe,  now  lying  sick  in  Soney, 
who  has  sent  to  you." 
The  lady  gave  a  little  cry,  and  sank  down  oa  a 
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cliiiir.  That  movoinont  l)rou;,'lit  lior  f;ire  witlnii  \\w 
full  light  of  the  himp,  and  Clirv-^tal  saw  that  she  \v.i< 
indeed  ([iiito  youii^,  not  nn>ro  tlian  tAvonty-tiv*-  vi'ars 
of  age,  thoiigli  her  rich  la«'e  rai»,  ta>t('ned  down  h\  an 
antique  jeAvel,  did  all  it  could  i<»  inM"-t  lur  with 
matronly  dignity.  Her  face  nii^dii  have  htcn  i»ntiy 
once,  though  possibly  it  had  been  a  little  blank  ami 
insipid,  before  it  acquired  the  weary,  Avatchful  louk 
which  spoiled  it  now. 

"Did  he  send  you  to  meV"  she  gasj>e<I,  with  an 
agitation  full  rather  of  dismay  than  of  enidtinn. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chrj-stal  ;  "  at  least,  he  ha-  sent  a 
letter  to  you,  and  I,  knowing  his  conditictn,  thou;:ht 
I  would  bring  vou  word  of  him  direct.  The  btter  is 
on  its  way;  but  it  cannot  reacli  you  before  to-nionow 
morning." 

"What  can  I  do?  what  can  I  <lo  ? "  cried  Mrs. 
Esslemont,  wringing  her  hands.  "  He  is  my  <»nly 
brother,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  year. 

Not  that  we  ever  quarrelled  ;    but .      Are  you 

sure  he  is  so  very  ill  ? " 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Chrystal,  sadly  ;  and  as  .she 
spoke  she  became  aware  that  somebody  entered  the 
room  behind  her. 

"  My  dear  !  my  dear  ! "  piped  a  querulous  voice. 
"  What  is  all  this  agitation  about  ?  Calm  yourself  ! 
I  cannot  see  what  news  this  person  can  have  brought 
to  affect  you  so  deeply." 

"  She  says  that  Edmund  is  dying,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Esslemont,  suddenly  growing  still. 

"Well,  well,  well"  The  speaker  came  for^vard 
and  stood  beside  her — a  tall,  lean  man,  with  sparse 
iron-grey  hair,  and  a  cadaverous  visage.  "Well, 
well,  well,"  he  repeated,  "we  must  each  die  in  our 
turn.  And  it  is  no  cause  for  special  grief  when  those 
are  taken  first  whose" — he  paiLsed  and  looked  sharply 
at  Chrystal  before  he  proceeded — "  whose  lives  have 
given  us  no  particular  reason  for  gratulation." 

Mrs.  Esslemont  was  calm  enough  now. 

"  But  I  don't  believe  in  Edmund  Carewe's  dying ! " 
resumed  Mr.  Esslemont,  Avitli  a  change  of  voice.  "If 
he  does  so,  it  will  be  a  falsification  of  all  the  pro- 
verbial wisdom  of  the  world.  I  shall  die,  ^Irs. 
Esslemont,  and  that  young  scapegrace  will  live  to 
prey  upon  you  and  waste  my  substance  in  riotous 
iving. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"said  Chrj-stal,  "but  I  have  known 
the  young  gentleman  for  two  summers  in  Winds* 
Haven,  and  there  is  not  a  person  there  who  has  lived 
a  simpler,  quieter  life." 

"  Does  he  live  in  your  house  ?  "  asked  the  gentle- 
man, tartly. 

"  Not  now,"  answered  Chrvstal.  "This  vear  he  was 
too  ill  to  be  able  to  climb  so  steep  a  hill  as  ours  ever\' 
time  he  came  in  or  out.  But  he  stayed  in  my  father's 
house  last  summer  ;  that  was  how  I  grew  to  know 
him  so  well." 

"  And  so  he  has  written  to  his  sister  at  last  I 
Simply  that  his  sister's  husband  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  stepping  in  to  pay  liLs  debts  and  spare 
Mm  a  pauper  funeral,  not  that  he  will  die,  but  pro- 


lial'Iy  at    iirc^i-iil   ii«;   :niau.in'--   -i-  :jk\v.'  -.ii;l  th--  <•[•: 
LT'-ntli-nian. 

"  11''  \\<'iiM  Ti'H  li;.\c  \\:i!t.ii  i:  >.' i  ii  pi  t;"I  nr.."'. 
■  lii.i  to  it."'  tilci'lci  <  "IjiA -r.i]  ;  ■"  I  ■';>  ii'  r.  k:)--\\  wl.  .• 
i:«.'  ha-  -ai.i.  Mr-.  lX-lt'ni"!ii  v,i!l  u-rt  iii-  K'tt -i  •  ,- 
::iorri>w.  lUit  I  «lo  l^noA  Im'Vn  ill  in-  i-,  and  so  1  too!.  ■ 
njMjn  nivscll  to  let  li«.r  know  too,  a-'  >t»tM  a**  I  !••>■: 
alter  1  found  out  her  addre*ts.  Ho  may  be  dcnui  . 
this  time,"  Chrvstal  a«hled,  eanu>tl\. 

"  Ah,  not  likely,"  sjiid  Mr.  K.s.-?lemcmt,  witli  a ri' 
gleam  in  his  grey  eye.  *' <  )i  course,  nothiii^'i. 
repay  .such  «lisinterested  kindness  as  yours  in  coi:.i:. 
thirty  miles  to  bring  unpleas;nU  news  a  little  quiik  r 
than  it  could  otherwise  arrive."  Tlion,  turniu_'  : 
his  wife,  he  went  on  :  ''  Well,  my  dear,  what  <. 
vou  n.ean  to  do  ?  Of  course,  vou  are  free  to  "  - 
whatever  vou  like.  Sav  the  word,  and  vour  unltr-^ 
shall  be  carried  out." 

Mrs.  Esslemont  looked  up  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion which  ('hr>-.stal  Could  not  for  the  moment  ui- 
der><tand.  It  reminded  her  of  a  dog  to  whom  h> 
master  (dlers  a  tempting  morsel  which  he  will  mt 
allow  him  to  touch. 

"If  I  went  to-night "  she  b-sgan. 

"  Don't  see  how  you  are  to  go  to-night,"  he  retume<I. 
promptly.  "I  know  the  trains  on  that  line.  N" 
more  trains  to-night  will  stop  any  nearer  to  Wind- 
Haven  than  Deerham,  which  is  more  than  four  tuilt-' 
away." 

"  Can  I  take  the  footman  with  me  and  hire  a  coarli 
at  Deerham  ? "  she  suggested. 

"This  is  the  butler's  night  at  his  own  home, 
said  Mr.  Esslemont;  "he  has  left  here  already.  ^'^ 
course  it  is  quite  natural  for  you  to  forget  that  tiio 
course  you  propose  would  deprive  the  house  of  it- 
only  other  in-door  male  8er\'ant,  and  leave  inc  to  W 
shot  down  by  the  burglars  who  always  keep  tbeir 
eye  on  an  unprotected  moment  in  such  a  place  ii^ 
this,"  and  he  glancetl  around.  "  Indeed,  one  never 
knows  how  remote  a  conspiracy  may  be  formeil  i' ' 
bringing  about  such  an  unprotected  moment,'"  li> 
added,  suspiciously. 

"  I  know  it 's  no  use  !  "  said  Mrs.  Esslemont,  ratber 
excitedly. 

"  Cahnness,  calmness,  my  love,"  rejoine*!  her  buv 
band.     "  Is  there  any  other  plan  you  can  suggest ! 

"  I  might  take  the  coachman  and  our  own  chai-^'- 
and  change  horses  at  some  half-way  house,"  ?«r' 
gested  the  lady,  very  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  my  love,  if  you  had  been  used  i*)  horse- 
flesh all  your  life,  instead  of  knowing  nothing  al^^"^ 
it  until  you  married  me,  you  would  think  ivdi'c  be- 
fore you  exposed  such  horses  as  ours  to  the  per"* 
of  strange  rough  roads  in  the  darkness,  and  to  tne 
tender  mercies  of  village  stable-keepers." 

Chrj'stal  had  listened  to  this  interlude  ^ith  P^r* 
sonal  interest,  for  she  certainly  had  to  get  back  to 
Wmds'  Haven  that  night,  and  had  hitherto  troobbl 
herself  little  about  the  return  journey,  feeling  ^• 
sured  she  would  at  least  have  a  companion.  ^^*^^° 
she  found  herself  in  this  grand  house,  with  ita  8toWe», 
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868,  and  servants,  all  minor  difficnlties  of  trains 
I  hiring  had  seemed  to  vanish.  They  came  back 
V ;  not  to  be  feared,  but  to  be  solved.  What  wealth 
lid  not  or  conld  not  do,  a  little  more  straining 
eneig>',  a  little  higher  lifting  of  courage,  must 
omplish. 

■  I  have  to  return  at  once  to  Winds'  Haven  my- 
,"  she  said,  quietly. 

''  Must  you  ?  How  do  you  mean  to  do  it  ?  **  asked 
3.  Esslemont,  eagerly. 

I  shall  take  the   train  to  Deerham,  and  walk 
nee  to  Winds*  Haven,"  answered  Clir^'stal. 
Tie  lady's  countenance  fell. 
How  far  apart  do  you  say  the  places  are  ?  "  she 
aired  of  her  husband. 

Four  miles,"  he  said — "  four  miles  from  tlie  last 
ise  in  Deerham  to  the  first  cottage  in  Winds' 
vcn.  The  way  lies  through  a  wood.  You  never 
et  a  soul  there,  and  the  trees  are  so  tldck  that  it  is 
k  even  in  the  day-time." 

'  I  could  not  do  it ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Esslemont,  drop- 
g  bock  in  her  chair. 

'  Of  course  you  could  not,  my  love  I "  said  her 
(band  ;  "  I  knew  that  from  the  first,  but  I  allowed 
I  to  convince  yourself  of  it,  that  you  might  feel 
te  satisfied.  Well,"  he  continued,  rising,  to  signify 
t  the  interview  was  ended — a  hint  which  Chrystal 
ckly  took — "  well,  you  understand  that  nothing 
he  done  to  night?  To-morrow  we  shall  get  Mr. 
•ewe's  own  letter,  and  then,  if  we  see  any  real  cause 
sach  action,  Mrs.  Esslemont  may  be  expected  at 
cholm  Station  by  the  first  fast  train  which  leaves 

When  does  it  reach  there?"  asked    his  wife. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  he  replied. 
Is  there  not  an  earlier  train  ?"  she  asked  again, 
more  faintly. 

Certainly  there  are,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  "  but 
'  are  ridiculous  crawling  things,  which  take 
iy  three  times  as  long  on  the  journey,  and  would 
ry  you  for  nothing." 

at,  in  plain  truth,  did  any  charwoman,  going  to 
mean  home  after  twelve  hours'  toil,  any  field- 
ccr  beaten  down  by  sun  and  wind,  look  wearier 
.  looked  the  old  millionaire's  young  wife,  as  she 
1  there  with  the  lamplight  gleaming  over  the 
•Ib  on  her  fingers  ? 

le  glanced  rather  wistfully  at  Chrystal,  and  rang 
t)elL  As  Chrystal  turned  to  leave  the  apartment, 
(tarted  to  find  that  a  fourth  person  had  been  pre- 
He  must  have  entered  with  Mrs.  Esslemont, 
had  remained  behind  her.  This  was  a  tall,  slight 
with  the  rather  striking  personal  peculiarity  of 
it  blue  eyes  combined  with  black  hair.  Rather 
rdless  of  manners,  he  gave  a  slight  whistle, 
)ed  aside  out  of  Chrystal's  way,  and  then  followed 
Tom  the  room. 

Dught  I — do  you  think  we  should  have  offered  to 
for  her  journey  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Esslemont,  when 
lusband  and  wife  were  left  together. 


The  old  man  laughed  grimly. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said.  "The  best  way  by 
which  the  wealthy  can  free  themselves  from  such 
obsequious  services  is  to  allow  people  to  render  them 
at  their  own  expense." 

Chrystal  found  the  footman  in  attendance  at  the 
hall  door,  like  a  splendid  automaton.  Without  an- 
other word  slie  passed  from  the  bright  luxurious 
hall  into  the  outer  darkness  of  a  murky  starless 
autumn  night.  She  was  terribly  tired,  almost  ready 
to  faint  from  want  of  food,  and,  worst  of  all,  her 
errand  had  so  far  failed.  And  yet  she  felt  a  sense  of 
relief  which  almost  inspired  her  to  leap  and  run. 
After  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  that  great  house, 
the  mere  silence  and  solitude  were  es  reviving  to  her 
soul  as  fresh  air  would  be  to  the  body  of  one  whose 
strength  was  half  succumbing  to  noxious  gases. 

A  light  step  came  crasldng  over  the  gravel  behind 
her,  and  a  clear  youthful  voice  cried,  "  Don't  go  so 
fast ;  I  declare  I  'm  out  of  breath  trying  to  overtake 
you." 

Chrystal  paused,  and  turned.  The  speaker  was 
the  youth  who  had  been  the  silent  listener  to  her 
conversation  with  the  Esslemonts. 

"  1  say  !  "  he  said,  in  frank,  impetuous  boy  fashion. 
"  Tell  mc  more  about  tlds.  1  knew  Edmund  Carewe, 
and  I  liked  lum.  What  is  this  about  him  ?  Is  he 
really  dying  ? " 

"  He  is  really  dying,"  Chrystal  repeated  once  more. 
"  I  wish  you  could  come  to  him,  sir ;  it  was  so  piti- 
ful to  hear  him  say  that  nobody  would  care." 

"  Poor  Ned  ! "  said  the  lad,  as  if  half  shy  of  show- 
ing Ids  real  sympathy.  "  I  'm  sure  you  seem  a  kind 
friend  to  him.  I  'm  nothing  to  1dm  myself  ;  I  might 
aggravate  him,  I  should  think,  for  I  'm  only  nephew 
to  Mr.  Esslemont,  who  married  Ids  sister,  and  showed 
him  the  door." 

"Mr.  Carewe  may  have  done  something  which 
Mr.  Esslemont  may  think  deserved  that,**  said  the  just 
Chrystal.  "  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  is  young; 
and  kindly  natured  ;  and  he  is  dying  now.*^ 

"What  has  made  you  take  so  much  interest  in 
him  ?  "  asked  the  boy.  "  For  I  can  tell  that  you 
have  put  yourself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  a  mere 
stranger — more  trouble  than  I  think  I  would  take  for 
anybody." 

"  If  God  Ls  our  Father,  then  eveiy  stranger  is  a 
brother  or  sister,"  said  Chrystal,  simply. 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  the  boy,  with  a  slight  im* 
patience  ;  "  but  I  think  it  takes  something  i^ecial  te 
make  us  realise  that  in  any  particular  case."  Some- 
thing of  his  uncle's  cynical  tone  came  into  his  voice 
as  he  spoke  ;  and  Chrystal  felt  impelled  to  do  some- 
thing she  had  never  done  in  all  her  life  before,  and 
which  now  made  her  heart  beat,  and  her  face  flush  in 
the  darkness. 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  right  It 
Ib  often  hard  to  realise  the  kind  of  suffering  in  others 
of  which  we  have  not  felt  the  pinch  ourselves.  Years 
ago  I  parted  in  pain  and  anger  from  somebody  I  've 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  since.     I  'd  give  all  I  have  for 
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a  chance  of  another  last  word.  That  I  can't  get; 
but  1 11  do  what  I  can  to  gain  such  a  chance  for  other 
people." 

"  Thank  you.  Now  I  nnderstand,**  said  the  lad,  in 
his  peculiar  dry  tone.  "  By  the  way,  do  you  believe 
in  running  away  ?  " 

The  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  he  changed 
the  subject,  so  completely  gave  Chrystal  such  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  that  she  nearly  burst  out 
laughing. 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  run  from,  why 
you  run,  and  where  you  run  to,"  she  answered. 

"  You  Ve  got  some  fun  in  you,"  he  observed. 
"  Well,  most  people  run  away  from  being  found  out 
or  punished,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Chrystal,  "  and  that  is  very  foolish, 
because  in  so  far  as  they  have  sinned,  their  punish- 
ment will  run  with  them  to  the  ends  of  the  eartlu" 

"But  suppose  anybody  ran  away  from  being 
wicked  ?  "  suggested  her  queer  companion. 

"  Well,  he  must  remember  that  he  will  find  no 
place  where  temptation  cannot  come,"  answered 
Chrystal. 

"That  is  all  very  good,"  said  the  boy.  "But 
would  not  you  advise  one  predisposed  to  drunkenness 
to  run  out  of  a  public-house  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  should,"  rejoined  Chrystal ;  "  and  it 
is  very  sad  to  think  that  while  so  many  find  energy 
to  give  up  everything  in  hopes  that  they  may  escape, 
as  they  think,  from  the  punishment  of  their  vices, 
there  are  few  who  have  courage  to  give  up  anything 
for  the  preservation  of  their  virtues." 

They  walked  side  by  side  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  the  lad  said,  abruptly,  "Yours  must 
be  a  jolly  life." 

"  It  is  very  good,"  she  answered.  "  But  what 
makes  you  say  so,  sir  ? " 

"  Your  face,"  he  returned,  briefly. 

Chrystal  felt  half  inclined  to  be  angry.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  slow  shy  speech  of  the  village,  his 
sharp  directness  sounded  very  like  impertinence.  But 
his  next  words  quite  disarmed  her. 

"  I  can't  remember  my  mother,  and  there  isn't  a 
picture  of  her,  so  I  shall  make  believe  to  myself  that 
she  was  something  like  yon." 

They  had  now  reached  the  point  where  Chrystal 
would  get  her  omnibus. 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  you  again,  I  suppose, 
one  way  or  another,"  he  said.  "Write  me  a  line 
about  Carewe,  in  case  that  letter  coming  to-morrow 


alters  present  plans.  My  name  is  Bertimm  Kwikmoit, 
at  my  uncle's  address  here  for  a  few  days  moie,  ii 
any  rate.     You  haven't  told  me  yous  yet* 

"  I  am  Chrystal  Joyce,  living  at  Winds'  HtTti,' 
she  answered  ;  "  and  I  wilT  not  foiget  to  tend  toi 
word  of  Mr.  Carewe." 

"  Chrystal  Joyce— Clear  Delight  That'b  mj  » 
tificial  memory.  Now  111  not  fbiget  it  (kd- 
bye." 

And  almost  before  she  had  mounted  the  omAa 
step  he  was  scudding  back  down  the  dark  roti  iki 
had  come. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  her  effort  It  bcgn  U 
look  something  like  a  fool's  enand,  even  to  heron 
unworldly  eyes.  That  is  the  worst  evil  whidi  mt 
picion  and  unresponsiveness  can  work.  Thi  «di 
is  fainting  for  the  refreshment  of  divine  impilM  4 
loving-kindness  and  self-forgetfolnesS)  and  te 
throw  poison  into  its  stream. 

"  I  have  failed  altogether,"  thought  poorCbjitd; 
"and  whether  or  no  that  lady  reaches  OckUi 
before  her  brother  dies,  I  am  not  sure  that  ak  iM 
any  healing  balm  to  soothe  his  departing  sod. 
seemed  to  me  like  an  empty  vessel  left  beside 
of  bitterness.     I  dare  say  I  might  have 
better.     I  believe  I  opened  my  story  domdi'.  ii 
for  the  boy  who  came  out  with  me,  either  he  ik^ 
there  was  something  very  queer  about  me,  or  to 
is  something  very  queer  about  himself.    Mip 
there  is  a  crack  in  the  family,  and  that  kd^ 
bottom  of  the  estrangement     But  no,  that  atli  It 
it,  for  this  Bertram  Esslemont  and  my  Bfr.  Gm^ 
are  not  of  the  same  side  of  the  house.    Heiihi'' 
meant  well,   though   I  seem  to    have  odj  M* 
'  matters  worse.     It's  a  blessing  to  remember  M 
Jesus  prayed,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  thegr  b^ 
I  not  what  they  do  ; '  and  that  takes  in  all  the  ^ 
'  chief  we  accomplish  when  we  really  thiak  ii  i* 
doing  our  best" 

It  did  not  then  occur  to  Chrystal  that  the  Mi^ 
sweet  excusing  prayer  may  sometinies  diaoge  i^ 
promise — the  secret  of  the  breeid  cast  on  the  ^^ 
to  be  found  after  many  dayn,  of  the  wwd  f^ 
in  secret  to  be  presently  proclaimed  on  the  i^ 
tops. 

We  "  know  not  what  we  do  **  for  good  ai  ^' 
for  evil ;  but  He  knows  who  teaches  the  vnBi**; 
follow  the  summer,  and  fractifieB  thefloirarl|r*| 
touch  of  the  wandering  bee. 

{To  be  oonliiNMf.) 


FOR  the  creeping  vines  that  grasp  the  earth, 
Wasting    their  tendrils    on  the   unworthy 
ground; 

O  !  for  the  wild  grapes,  small  and  little  worth. 
That  in  the  unclaimed  hearts  of  men  abound. 


THE  TRUE  VINR 
*  I  am  the  true  Vine  **— John  xv.  1. 

Crude  kindnesses  and  littie  lorw  an  kmtA 
Cremming  the  dust»  while  lifted  vp  fm  hi|k 


Lo  !  the  true  Vine  with  Ug^t  and  baaa^  cffMf's 

Grafted  therein  the  tendiUs  daap  tbaiky* 
Bearing  the  nobler  fruit  of  hcavsa^  chidt^ 

tDWAMD  Son  Ki 
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THE    PASSION    IN    ST.    JOHN. 

BY    THE    BIGHT    BEY.    THE    LOBD    BISHOP    OF    DEBBY    AND    BAPHOE. 

*.*They  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.**— 1  Cob.  iv.  8. 


ie  narrative  of  St  John  we  have  the 
»ion  in  its  ideal  glory — the  crucifixion 
the  Kitiff  of  Glory.  In  this  idea  we 
i  the  clue  to  this  portion  of  the  history 
the  fourth  Qospel,  the  explanation  of 
i  he  asserts,  and  of  much  which  he 

brings  out  wonderfully  the  astute- 
uelty  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  long 
ich  was  carried  on  in  Pilate's  souL 
only  as  a  dark  frame  in  which  to  set 

that  strange  royalty.  For  He  is  the 
ering. 

me  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of 
the  purple  robe.     And  Pilate  saith 

Behold  the  Man!"*  This  is  one 
■assages  in  St  John's  narrative  where 
J  of  the   subjective  seems  to  pierce 

strong  reserve  which  the  Evangelist 
I  upon  himself.  He  who  holds  the 
or  a  moment  There  is  something  of 
IS  well  as  pity  in  Pilate's  words.  We 
er  that  the  *'  Ecce  Homo"  has  become 
Qotto  of  Christian  art 
hief  priests  feel  no  admiration  and  no 
hej  cry  out,  "  Crucify  !  Crucify  ! " 
half  appeal  to  their  better  feelings, 

"We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  He 

because  He  made  Hiinself  the  Son 
Veil  has  the  most  thoughtful  of  com- 
lid — "another  ought  lay  below  this." 
jrve  what  a  sense  of  awe  St  John 
i  brooding  over  Pilate's  souL  "  When 
I  that  saying  (t.e.,  because  He  made 
J  Son  of  God)  he  was  more  afraid," 
ired  bffore.  Under  the  influence  of 
ng  awe,  Pilate  hastily  went  in,  and 
ice  art  Thou  ?  What  is  Thy  mysterious 
Thou  a  son  of  the  gods  ?"  But  Jesus 

answer. 

en  saith  Pilate  unto  Him,  Speakest 
into  me?  knowest  Thou  not  that  I 
to  crucify  Thee,  and  power  to  release 
)  Jesus  answered,  Thou  couldst  have 
all  against  Me,  except  it  were  given 
K)ve ;  therefore,  he  that  delivered  Me 
ith  the  greater  sia"  That  is  to  say, 
;hat  be  are  ordained  of  Qod.  Home 
ver  then  by  the  divine  right  of  fact 
;n  disposition  of  life  and  death  the 
lad  not ;  he  was  arrogating  it  to  him- 
g  it  from  the  weakness  and  fear  of 
"efore,  he  who,  as  the  representative  of 

*  St  John  ziz.  & 


Judaism,  gave  up  Jesus  to  Pilate,  has  and  holds 
close  to  his  soul,  in  terrible  reality,  a  greater  guilt 
Before  the  world's  greatest  masters  in  jurispru- 
dence he  calmly  weighs  out  the  comparative 
degrees  of  guilt  in  scales  which  are  at  once 
supremely  just  and  supremely  delicate.  Once 
more,  there  is  divine  glory  hera 

(23)  "  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  took  His  outer  garments,  and  made 
four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part ;  and  also  His 
tunic ;  and  the  tunic  was  without  seam,  from  the 
top  woven  wholly  throughout  (24)  They  said 
therefore  among  themselves.  Let  us  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it  shall  be;  that  the 
scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  which  saith.  They 
parted  mine  outer  garments  for  themselves,  and 
for  mine  apparel  did  they  cast  lots."  A  de- 
tachment of  four  soldiers  was  told  off  for  the 
execution.  These  soldiers  did  two  separate  acts 
in  their  dealing  with  the  raiment  of  the  con- 
demned. They  divided  the  different  pieces  of  the 
outward  wearing  apparel,  the  girdle  and  the  vest; 
they  cast  lots  for  the  tunic,  whidi  must  be  taken 
entire  or  wasted.  So  that  the  great  lines  of  the 
most  tragic  picture  which  time  has  ever  seen  were 
drawn  by  unconscious  agenta  The  Roman 
governor,  though  it  was  in  mockery,  proclaimed 
Him  King  of  the  Jews.  The  Roman  soldiers  (of 
all  men  in  the  world)  acted  as  if  they  had  received 
orders  to  follow  the  twenty-second  Psalm*  like  a 
rubric.  One  reflection  naturally  occurs — it  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  faith  ;  is  it  not  a  small  thing 
comparatively  to  have  a  relic,  even  if  it  be  as 
genuine  as  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
successful  gambler  among  the  four  soldiers  ? 

What  a  gloiy,  too,  there  is  about  the  last 
words  which  the  Church  owes  to  the  fourth 
Evangelist 

1.  The  word  of  true  human  affection  in  Him 
who  is  the  Perfect  Ideal  of  man,  because  in  Him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

(26)  "  When  Jesiis  therefore  saw  His  mother 
and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom  He  loved, 
He  saith  unto  His  mother.  Woman,  behold  thy 
son  !  (27)  Then  saith  He  to  the  disciple.  Behold 
thy  mother !  And  from  that  hour  that  disciple 
took  her  unto  his  own  house." 

This  is  the  word  of  true  human  affection.  The 
Cross  is  rich  in  gifts.  He  who  hung  upon  it 
bestowed  these  presents  with  that  pierced  hand. 
To  one  He  gave  the  way  to  Heaven,  which  ia 
pardon,  and  Heaven  begun,  which  is  Ptoadise ;  to 

*  **  They  part  My  garmentB  among  them,  and  cast  lota 
upon  My  vesture  "  (Psalm  Txft.  IS). 
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two  others  the  foretaste  of  Heaven,  which  is  the 
sanctified  afifcction,  the  power  of  love  we  need 
most,  heart  for  heart,  Mary  to  John,  and  John 
to  Mary.  The  incident  must  be  historically  true. 
The  hard  i)eople  who  had  the  charge  of  the  little 
Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  reported  that  "  little  Capet"  had  died, 
and  that  his  last  words  were,  "  I  hear  music — up 
t/iere"  Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  story.  A  celebrated  French  historian, 
however,  has  said,  "  It  must  be  true.  The  people 
among  whom  he  was  could  nevSr  have  imagined 
it"  What  a  contrast  with  the  last  moments  of 
the  wisest  man  of  classical  antiquity  ?  The  sacred 
ship  has  arrived.  The  wife  of  Socrates  sits  by 
him  with  tears  and  strong  sobs,  holding  his  child. 
Socrates  said  sternly,  "  Let  some  one  take  her 
hence  " — words  which  are  an  antici[)ation  of  the 
stem  hardness  of  heart  which  valued  nothing  but 
self-conscious  strength  and  calmness. 

2.  As   there   is  a   glory  of   i)erfected   human 

aflFection   in   the   first   of   the   throe   last  words 

'  peculiar  to  St  John's  gos[X5l,  so  is  there  a  glory 

of  perfected  human  suffering  in  the  second — "  I 

thirst" 

After  the  agony  in  Getlisemane ;  after  being 
led  from  tribunal  to  tribunal,  from  Annas  to 
Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  from  Pilate  to 
Herod,  from  Herod  back  again  ti)  Pilate ;  after 
the  piercing  of  the  acanthus  crown,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  tremendous  scourge ;  after  the 
exposure  under  the  burning  sun,  and  the  sultry 
darkness,  the  drops  trickling  down,  which  the 
nailed  and  extended  hands  could  not  wipe  away, 
a  severe  thirst  took  possession  of  Him.  How 
gentle  He  is  in  that  sacred  helplessness  !  Csesar, 
in  a  burning  fever,  asks  for  a  drink  from  a  friend 
"  like  a  sick  girl ; "  but  Jesus  ai)i)eals  to  His 
enemies.  The  Indian  brave  at  the  stake,  girt 
round  with  a  ring  of  fire,  has  scorned  to  ask  a 
drop  of  water  to  cool  his  blackened  lips ;  but 
Jesus  deigns  to  speak  appealingly  out  of  HLs 
physical  anguish.  Nothmg  in  His  Passion  is 
suj^erfluous.  Let  us  remember  that  there  are 
three  distinct  mentions  of  drinks  \i\nm  the  cross. 
There  is  first  the  opiated  wine,  which  He  rejects; 
there  is  the  mock  vinegar  after  the  nailing;* 
there  is  the  accepted  sponge,  dipi>ed  in  vinegar, 
which  is  passed  across  His  lips.t  The  believing 
soul  has  ever  instinctively  felt  that  we  enter  here 
into  a  mysterious  region.  This  suffering,  which 
comes  with  nearly  every  great  and  prolongeil  pain, 
is  part  of  a  predestined  anguisL  Of  those 
pathetic  wailings  in  the  subjectively  Messianic 
Psalms,  two  are  expressive  of  thirst  t  The  last 
word  is  exi>rcssive  of  the  sufferings  which  redeem. 
It  is  a  rebuke  to  sensuality,  extra^'agance,  dnmkcn- 
ness,  luxury,  delicacy.    It  may  also  (as  Christians 


•  St  Luke  xxliL  30.  f  St.  John  xix.  29. 

X  Psalm xxa  15;  Ixix.  21. 


of  old  loved  to  say)  be  a  type  of  the  deeper  tmv 
fold  thirst  which  consumed  the  soul  of  our  Loid 
— a  thirst  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  a  thiist  u 
the  presence  of  Grod. 

3.  Above  all,  there  is  glory  in  that  last  word, 
so  grand,  so  comprehensive,  so  triumphant,  "Iiis 
finished  ! "  It  was  in  His  heart  before,  Imofiing 
that  all  things  were  now  accomplished.*  Not, 
the  labour  is  over,  the  task  ended,  the  sufferiap 
done,  the  iy\)(*&  and  prophecies  foMlkd.  IW 
completion  of  all  that  is  old  is  announced  in  oa 
great  glad  word. 

Even  in  death,  St  John's  narrative  shovs  u 
the  glory  that  waited  \XYKm  that  Body. 

(33)  "  When  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  tk 
He  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  His  I^ 
(34)  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  piemd 
His  side,  and  forthwith  came  there  out  blood  ui 
water."  Let  us  try  to  gaze  upon  that  sacred fcn 
as  St.  John  did.  To  him  it  was  literallT  ill  ■ 
all,  the  one  thing  precious  upon  eartL  He  gue^ 
longing  to  see  how  the  Scriptures  should  be  fid- 
filled  ;  and  he  saw  that  the  type  of  the  hseU 
Lamb,t  and  the  promise  to  God's  servant,^  i« 
there  in  the  unbroken  limbs  of  the  Lamb  of  (H 
who  was  also  His  righteous  ser\'ant  ZechanU 
prophecy  was  written  on  His  very  flesh  witi  4i 
Roman  soldier's  si)ear-i)oint.  §  They  treated  it « 
if  it  were  a  common  thing,  piercing  it  thm^ 
the  side  to  the  ver}^  heart ;  and  it  becomeafidlrf 
wonder,  the  fountain-spring  of  the  two  sacianwte 
Here,  in  presence  of  the  dead  Lord,  are  the  ttai 
ever-abiding  witnesses — the  Spirit,  and  thenM; 
and  the  blood  :  and  the  three  have  one  afflca- 
trated  language  which  makes  up  the  inntf  ^ 
mony  in  our  hearts. 

Thus,  as  we  meditate  with  St  John,  the  dead 
of  Jesus  is  not  only  foretoldy  jxnfrrfuly  hriutiM, 
it  is  also  divine  and  glorious.  By  the  di^ 
sclf-|X)ssession  at  the  moment  of  the  arrest :  ^ 
the  hushed  awe  of  the  Roman  PtocodsuI,  wiiK 
those  few  deep  words  came  forth,  grand  and  m 
as  if  from  the  long  silence  of  God ;  by  the  sn^ 
royalty  of  the  pathetic  form,  tricked  oat  ii  ^ 
sad  finery,  and  crowned  with  that  dreadful  ^ 
nation ;  by  those  unlooked-for  fnlfihneati  dW 
and  prophecy,  in  the  raiment,  the  thint»  ■i'"' , 
piercing ;  by  the  three  last  wordS|  'wiu*'^*"!! 
might  api)arently  have  spoken,  and  yetn*'* 
lie  folded  all  suffering,  power,  and  teodarMj 
ledge  of  the  human  heart;  by  the  het^ffj 
earth,  hushed  to  keep  guard  around  the  h^Pj 
body  of  the  offered  Lamb,  we  behold  the  ^^  I 


*  St.  John  xlx.  28. 

t  ** Neither  shall  76 breakaboiietliemif'(Siod.x»2 

t  "Many  are  the  affllcUoiui  of  the  liglilcMi:^^. 
Lord  Ho  keepeih  cdl  his  bona:  not  one  o<  thai ii^^''^ 
(Pb.  xxxiv.  19.  20). 

i  Zechariah  xlL  10:  **Ther  ahaD  look  vpoi  ^^ 
they  have  pierced:**  **0n  JEBm  whomtkiBorfeini 
(St  John  xlx.  37K 

U  St  John  zviiL  1-8. 


HIS  STEADFAST  PURPOSE. 


S3ff 


e  Only-begottea     "  They  crucified  the  Lord 

lory." 


e  have  thus  seen  the  Passion  in  the  four 
^elists,  in  its  sacredness,  its  power,  its  tender- 
its  gloiy.  We  have  contemplated  the  Cross 
roe,  mighty,  beautiful,  Divine.  We  have 
md  the  Evangelists,  one  hy  one,  in  their 
si  delineations  of  the  death  of  the  Messiah, 
W  Son  of  God,  of  the  Son  of  Man,  of  the 
1  made  flesh.  Before  passing  on  to  the 
u  of  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  follow 
leading  ideas  in  the  joyful  story  of  the 
nection.  But  we  must,  before  leaving  the 
km,  point  out  briefly  how  the  fourfold  de- 
tion  meets  the  wants  of  humanity  and  of  the 
■cL  (1)  SL  Matthew  meets  the  wants  of 
Jebrew  element  in  man  and  in  the  universal 
JL  Of  all  our  histories,  Bible  history  is  the 
a  Of  ordinaiy  history  the  successful  are 
leroes,  and  the  strong  and  fortunate  are  the 
.  He  who  fiUs  St  Matthew's  pages  is  also 
and  hero.  But  He  is  the  hero  of  patience, 
lair  of  tragic  anguish,  of  prophecies  full  of 
Stic  burdens.  The  note  of  the  First  Gospel 
That  it  might  be  fulfilled."  (2)  St.  Mark 
Is  for  the  Jioman  element  in  humanity  and 
e  church.  The  Lamb  Is  also  the  lion.  The 
t  lifts  up  a  victim.  We  want  more  than  re- 
:tiona  At  the  close  of  the  Second  Gospel, 
I  is  not  a  mere  memory  to  us.  He  is  at  God's 
hand.  "He  is  ever  working  with  us."  (3) 
joke  stands  for  the  Greet  element,  of  which 


we  have  abeady  spoken.  (4)  St  John,  perhaps, 
specially  represents  rdigiovt  thought  The  age 
and  the  church  alike  want  idea*.  This  great 
world  is  something  more  than  an  emporium  in 
which  beetles  may  be  collected  to  be  pinned  upon 
cards.  There  is  something  higher  than  analysing 
guauo,  growing  orchids,  or  dissecting  dogs  alive 
I  or  dead  In  religion  we  want  a  true  theology. 
Theology  does  not  destroy  the  beauty  of  religion, 
'  any  more  than  a  knowledge  of  botany  destroys 
the  beauty  of  a  rose.  We  want  a  science  of  the 
great  ideas  of  the  GospeL  The  idea  of  the 
.  Incarnate  word  in  the  death  upon  the  Cross 
;  is  the  idea  of  St  John.  Some  say  that  the 
dwelling  upon  the  Cross  is  not  practical  One 
cries,  "  I  am  a  man  with  fierce  temptations  of 
'  temperament  and  circumstances,  resolving  and 
:  sinning,  sinning  and  resolving  again."  Another, 
I  "  I  am  a  woman  habitually  tormented  by  the 
[  contrast  between  the  winninc  love  which  I  should 
,  bestow,  and  the  corrosive  irritants  which  my 
'  temper  is  ever  dropping  into  all  the  petty  wounds 
'  of  love."  These,  and  many  others,  cry,  "  We 
'  want  something  to  quell  these  fires,  something 
I  to  sweeten  this  bitterness."  One  has  caUed  the 
I  preaching  of  the  Cross,  the  dwelling  upon  the 
Passion,  a  "thin  and  vaporove  sentiment"  We 
may  accept  the  word.  By  keeping  a  thin  film 
.  of  vapour  between  the  hand  and  molten  iron  of 
I  the  furnace,  we  can  plunge  it  into  the  metal. 
j  Between  the  sou!  and  the  fires  of  sin  the  thought 
j  of  Christ's  Death  and  Passion  may  be  the  iat«r- 
I  posing  film.  When  next  a  bitter  thought,  or  an 
i  Impure  thought  assaults  as,  let  us  only  try. 


HIS     STEADFAST     PURPOSE. 

BY  THE  AITTBOE  OF  "LOST  IN  THE  WINNING,"  "FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  BUB  WINS. 
i£AX)   Percy   Gray  ever   imagined 
that  a    time  would    come 
when  he  should  yearn  for 
the   cottage   home   once   so 
distasteful  to  him !   or  that  he 
should  long  to  be  a  boy  once 
mure— despite  smock-frock   and 
heavy  boots — a    boy  free    from 
and  pains,  and  weakness,  basking 
in  the  sunshine,  and  sleeping  when  ni^t 
came,    the   dreamless   sleep    of    perfect 
>^    health! 

Closing  his  eyes,  to  shnt  out  the  gaslights 
and    his   surroundings    in    the    ward — how 
7   of  it   he   had   grown  I — ho   let  fancy   carry 


Wk  to  the  little  chamber  at  Widow  Pamell^ 
)  share  with  his  nncle.     Once 


was  early  morning,  and  he  could  bear  the  birds 
rustling  and  chattering  in  the  thatch  of  the  cottage 
roof ;  the  patient  cows  that  knew  him  so  well,  and 
would  come  across  the  green  at  his  call,  and  stand 
to  be  stroked  and  talked  to,  were  beginning  to 
low  in  their  shed,  as  if  to  arouse  their  milker;  the 
poultry  crowed  and  fluttered  ;  a  lark  burst  into 
glorious  song  as  tt  sprang  from  its  neat ;  and  'Lisbeth 
— always  up  with  the  dawn — mocked  its  warbling 
with  her  clear  strong  tones. 

Then,  again,  Percy  saw  himself  the  widow's  gnest, 
all  her  motherly  heart  wanning  towards  him  in  his 
helplessness  ;  nursing  him,  somewhat  roughly,  per- 
haps, but  with  no  stint  of  leal  ot  kindness  ;  and 
'Lisbeth,  hovering  near,  not  only  softening  her  voice 
and  treading  lightly,  but  even  renouncing  her  love  trf 
admiration  and  finery  to  please  him,  and  striving  to 
be  more  gentle,  more  womanly,  for  his  sake. 

But  between  these  visions  and  his  aching  heart 
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there  rose  the  form  of  Winnie  Graddon,  and  they 
vanished  before  the  impossibility  of  encountering  her, 
and  listening  to  her  praises  of  his  bravery,  while  he 
know  himself  to  be  not  only  undeserving  them,  but 
cherishing  something  like  hate  for  the  man  to  whom 
they  told  him  she  was,  or  soon  would  be,  betrothed. 
Xo,  he  must  be  stronger  nerved,  or  a  greater  hypocrite, 
1>cfore  he  could  meet  her  frank,  smiling  gaze,  knowing 
what  he  knew.  When  next  they  met,  the  purpose  of 
liis  life  must  be  nearer  its  fruition  than  now  ;  and 
Percy,  as  he  lay,  cheated  some  of  the  tedious  hours 
with  his  endeavours  to  arrange  his  plans  for  his  future 
proceedings. 

Enford  Green  and  Mr.  Graddon's  were  closed 
against  him  for  the  present,  and  if  he  had  been 
induced  to  think  that  he  might  do  worse  than  wed 
'Lisbeth,  and  settle  down  to  such  a  married  life  as 
companionsliip  with  a  flighty  ignorant  girl  offered,  he 
thought  so  no  longer. 

As  soon  as  his  old  yearnings  to  raise  himself  in  the 
intellectual  scale  began  to  revive,  and  he  grew  more 
hopeful  and  energetic,  his  recovery  was  rapid.  While 
'Lisbeth  was  teasing  the  old  postman  daily  for  a  letter 
from  London,  Percy  was  trying  to  decide  what  he 
should  do  vfith  himself  during  the  few  weeks  that 
must  pass  after  he  left  the  hospital  before  he  should 
be  strong  enough  to  seek  work  ;  and  a  note  for  Mrs. 
Pamell,  gratefully  declining  her — or  rather 'Lisbeth's — 
proposal,  lay  in  his  little  writing-case,  to  be  dispatched 
as  soon  as  he  could  say  definitely  whither  he  intended 
turning  his  steps. 

It  was  about  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  elderly  man  who  had  been  brought  in  a  few 
nights  ago,  and  laid  in  the  next  bed  to  Iiis  own. 

At  first  the  new-comer  laboured  under  slight  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  but  he  had  now  recovered  his 
senses,  and  accommodated  himself  to  his  position 
with  great  equanimity.  Ue  had  the  appearance  of 
having  known  better  days  ;  he  was  scrupulously 
polite  to  the  nurses,  aired  a  few  Latin  phrases  when 
talking  to  his  doctors,  betrayed  a  disposition  to  be 
fastidious  about  trifles,  and  frequently  produced  from 
the  box  beside  his  bed  a  hand-mirror  and  comb,  by 
the  aid  of  which  his  hair  and  whiskers  were  carefully 
arranged. 

His  only  visitor  was  a  thin,  lady-like  woman,  as 
silent  as  he  was  loquacious.  But  quietly  though 
she  came  and  went,  Percy's  eyes  often  followed  her 
with  interest  Her  faded  Paisley  shawl  and  silk 
bonnet  had  once  been  handsome — they  were  still 
neat  and  rcsiiectable — and  her  dark  dress,  though  of 
the  chcai>eHt  texture,  was  free  from  speck  or  stain. 

No  one  el.se  came  to  see  Number  Five,  and  after 
he  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  chatting  with  Percy,  he 
took  the  trouble  to  explain  that  his  family  and 
friends  were  ignorant  of  his  whereabouts. 

"  I  am  poor,  sir,  as  better  and  cleverer  men  than  I 
am  have  often  been,**  he  went  on.  "  Poor,  and  yet 
proud.  The  feeling  is  ^Tong,  but  it  was  bom  in  me, 
and  will  not  be  exorcised.  I  could  not  endure  to  let 
my  children  know  that  their  father  is  lying  in  a — a 
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charitable  institution.  I  cannot  Uame  myself  for 
being  here.  Had  I  been  oonBCUnu,  I  should  have 
opposed  it,  and  assured  these  good  people  that  I 
am  not  on  object  for  their  charity;  bnt  bdag  liere, 
and  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  moved,  I  safandL  My 
children  have  been  told  that  I  «m  mwaj 
tliat  is  alL     Is  it  not  better  bo  ?  " 

As  Percy  did  not  feel    indined   to 
opinion,  he  evaded  doing  80  by 
hour  met  with  the  injories — a  brakai 
several  contusions — that  he  had 

"The  reckless  driving  of  a 
here,  sir,  and  if  I  were  of  a 
should  punish  him  for  it ;  but  I  hsra  ahii|pfe  W 
gently  with  my  fellow-mortab,  Mr.  Qmiffiilm 
weak  and  erring  myself ;  and  so  I  hkTB 
timt  every  effort  to  find  the  mflba  1 
successful. 

"  One  can  study  some  intereatiiig 
life  in  this  ward,**  he  went  on,  pnHU^f.   "I  M 
take  away  with  me  no  little  additionU 
character.   But,  then,  I  have  always  Iwa 
Fortune  has  played  me  some  iridkad  trids;  17 
purse  is  not  as  well  filled  as  it  naed  to  he ;  tat  Ai 
jade  cannot  rob  me  of  my  inteUeetoal 
my  keen  enjoyment  of  the 


men. 
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"  Are  you  fond  of  reading  ?  "  was  Us  mai^ 
For  Percy,  who  was  rather  bewUdflsd  \f  t" 
harangues,  had  taken  no  sbaie  in  tfaB  eanaatia 
beyond  an  occasional  "Oh  ! "or  "Ah  1"  "Hm^I 
shall  be  happy  to  lend  yon  any  TofauBS  I  |M* 
My  stock  at  present  is  small,  hat  it  budrnktrnd 
of  the  classics.** 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  tlie  'dasMs't'iita' 
Percy,  following  up  the  question  hy  a 
of  his  ignorance,  and  lus  eanieat  dene  to  1 
it 

Number  Five  listened 
immediately  proffered  his  own  instraotiflai  tf  N 
as  they  were  companions  in 
pleased  to  have  foand  so  willing  and  ii 
pupil. 

The  next  time  the  faded  lady-lilBe  wife  vUiB'^ 
husband  he  pompously  introdnoed  hsr  ts  F07* 
Mrs.  Archibald  Burwin,  dan^terof  telifeCri^ 
Esclby,  for  some  years  a  jnstioe  ol  the  f«Bi  fe  * 
county  in  which  he  resided.  Mni  BanM^ 
check  flushed  as  she  listened,  and  ihi  ^"^ 
furtively  at  Percy  as  if  to  see  idiette  tht  t«t« 
the  announcement  struck  him  as  htdicraas ;  ^^ 
grave  and  respectful  demeanoor  leaamfd  to  * 
after  this  day  she  always  stopped  to  V^  * 
him.  Her  voice,  like  her  manner,  was  depRMi* 
she  looked  like  a  woman  who  had  let  her  wj"* 
crush  all  hope  and  animation  oat  of  her.  S^**'^ 
her  spouse  received  her  with  great  demonstntt^' 
affection,  and  after  her  departore  woaU  eob^^*' 
virtues  to  Percy;  at  other  times  he  wooH  dia»"* 
head  down,  whisper  some  eager  qnestion,  uA  ^ 
he  had  received  the  customary  reply,  **  I  dve  ^  ' 
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is  againvt  the  niles ;"  turn  from  her  'with  some  cutting 
speech  and  address  her  no  more.  On  such  occaHiouB 
aH  i\ie»e  he  would  talk,  if  he  talked  at  all,  to 
his  neighbour,  entertaining  him  'with  a  tirade  on 
the  shocks  to  \n»  sensibility  a  man  of  reiinement 
and  education  had  to  endure  from  those  who  could 
neither  understand  nor  sympatliisc  with  him  ;  but 
whether  he  proved  kind  or  jKitulant,  whether  he 
discoursed  at  or  to  her,  Mrs.  Burwin  listened  in  the 
same  spiritless  way,  never  relaxing  in  lier  attentiona, 
but  never  showing  any  annoyance  when  they  were 
rejected. 

And  yet  she  was  a  devoted  ynic,  and  thoughtful 
for  others.  iShc  always  stopi>ed  to  speak  kindly  to  a 
crippled  child  who  lay  in  the  ward,  and  brought  the 
poor  little  creature  many  a  dieap  toy  and  gaily- 
colourcd  picture  ;  and  she  was  quick  to  perceive  that 
Percy's  attire  needed  feminine  su|)ervision,  often 
carr}4ng  home  with  her  his  worn  and  buttonless 
garments,  which  she  repaired  neatly,  never  listening 
to  the  Uianks  witli  wliich  he  repaid  her. 

As  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  rise  and  dress  him- 
self, and  creep  into  the  garden  for  an  hour  when  the 
Muu  shone,  he  was  eager  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  he 
talked  over  Ids  intentions  with  Mr.  Burv^in,  who  was 
:ilso  convalescent,  and  preparing  to  dejmrt.  In  his 
well-brushed,  well-mended  suit  of  black,  the  latter 
looked  the  character  to  widch  he  laid  claim,  a  \yooT 
gentleman  reiluced  by  unexpected  reverses,  which  he 
bore  with  cheerful  philosophy. 

"  No,"  said  Percy,  in  answer  to  Ids  inquiries,  "  I 
do  not  intend  returning  to  tlic  country-.  I  shall  not 
tlunk  a  year  or  two  wasted  in  getting  an  insight  into 
the  Iiigher  branches  of  my  trade,  and  they  tell  me 
that  is  best  done  in  London." 

"  All !  you  propose  to  stick  to  your  calling,"  Mr. 
Burwin  commented.  "  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  young 
man  who  gives  promise  of  better  things — but  I  dare 
?>ay  you  are  right ;  every  man  to  his  vocation.  I 
myself  have  an  antipathy  to  trade,  but  it  la  a  foolish 
one,  I  adnut  it.  There  are  many  good  and  clever  men 
engaged  in  it,  and  so  I  shall  further  your  wishes  as 
far  as  I  possibly  can." 

"  Are  you  ai'^uainted  with  the  heads  of  any  of  the 
large  bnUding  lirms  ?  "  inquired  Percy. 

!Mr.  Burwin  put  his  finger  to  liis  forehead  and  re- 
flected. "  Well,  no ;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  at  tliis 
present  moment  any  gentleman  with  whom  I  could 
intcrcc<le  for  you ;  and  1  am  afraid,  my  dear  Gray, 
your  want  of  experience  will  stand  in  your  way. 
Our  great  builders  want  skilled  artisans,  and  do  not 
willingly  engage  any  others." 

*•  I  suppose  not,  but  I  can  wait,"  said  Percy, 
quietly.  "  Sooner  or  later  my  turn  will  come,  and  I 
am  nut  penniless ;  I  can  have  patience  till  I  find  a 
go<Ml  opeiung." 

"Then  you  have  resources!"  cried  Mr.  Burwin. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — verj-  glad.  I  was  afraid  you 
were  too  sanguine,  and  so  gave  you  ti  friemlly 
caution.  Your  thirst  for  learning,  and  your  a])titude 
—yes,  I  am  jitstilied  in  saying  that,  my  dear  Gniy — 


Imve  won  my  esteem.     I  sliall  not  lose  sight  of  too, 
dci^end  ui)on  it." 

"  I  shall  Ix?  pleased  to  come  to  yon  for  regnkr 
lessons,  if  you  are  willing  to  teach  me  and  to  be  paid 
for  your  trouble,"  he  was  promptly  told. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bunnin,  slowly,  "  I  see  no  olqec- 
tion  to  reading  with  you  in  my  leisure  Ikonn.  It 
would  grieve  me  to  discourage  so  willing  a  kuur. 
As  to  payment,  the  offer  is  rather — shall  I  ny  im- 
pertinent ?  No,  because  you  err  in  ignoiuoe,  and  I 
like  the  independent  spirit  that  prompted  tbe  pro- 
posaL  If  it  would  make  you  happier  to  pieaeiit  k 
with  an  honorarium  I  will  not  oppose  it  I II  ol- 
culate  my  time  as  worth  to  you  one  shiUing  perhon; 
and  you  shall  buy  as  little  or  as  much  of  it  ai  yn 
please." 

To  this  arrangement  Percy  agreed.  CouUbu^ 
that  Mr.  Burwin  had  just  borrowed  of  Uh  tk 
sovereign  out  of  which  he  had  presented  HwiiT 
gratuities  and  little  presents,  he  thought  the  tooe « 
it  might  have  been  less  patromsing.  But  he  itp^ 
this  when,  -with  an  air  of  almost  paternal  interat,lB 
friend  inquired  where  he  proposed  locating  liiBxIf 
till  he  obtained  employment 

"That  is  the  question  now  troubling  me,**  vistk 
reply  ;  "  I  do  not  know  any  one  in  London.  I  vk 
thinking  that  Mrs.  Burwin  might  be  able  to  advu 
me  where  to  look  for  a  respectable  lodging.*' 

Mrs.  Buniv'in,  who  had  just  arri\'ed  to  enM  ks 
husband  home,  began  to  consider,  but  her  mvflB^ 
were  cut  short  by  his  suggestion  that  Vercy  shock 
take  up  his  abode  for  the  present  with  them. 

"  We  are  living  at  Chelsea — not  from  choico ;  in' 
never  mind  that  We  do  not  murmur,  and  the  kxali? 
has  its  advantages — it  is  cheap  and  quiet — we  cuiptf 
up  with  it  till  our  sun  shines  more  brightly,  i»i  s 
will  gratify  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  vot^9 
needs  it.  Our  domicile  is  small,  yery  small,  for  tf 
requiring  the  lower  port — ^which  consists  of  i  ikf 
and  parlour — we  have  arranged  for  a  decent  eaej/i 
to  occupy  it.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  we  cm  «fc 
you  a  room  to  yourself,  my  dear  Gray,  but  \f»  ^ 
share  the  bed  of  a  scapegrace  son  of  nune,  P<aki^ 
the  companionship  viU  do  bim  good ;  he  nuy  indik 
a  little  of  your  steadiness.** 

"  What  does  Mia.  Burwin  say  ?**  queried  F^* 
who  liad  been  studying  her  generally  ifflp>i^ 
faire,  asiiL  fancied  he  saw  diasatiafdction  impnnu^ 
on  it 

"8he  says  that  Mx&  Burwin  has  no  viH  ^ 
mine,"  retorted  her  husband  plaj^ully. 

"  But  I  should  not  like  to  feel  myself  an  intn^ 
Perry  demurred. 

"  No  man  whom  I  liave  inWted,"  answered  * 
Burwin  with  great  dignity,  "ought  to  look  "P* 
liiinself  in  that  light.  In  my  "way  I  ckim  to  he  • 
autocrat ;  in  mv  own  household  I  am  chief  n» 
and  Mrs.  Bunivin  ^ill  tell  you  that  she  nc^ier off 
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I  have  no  desire  to  do  so  now,"  she  8aid,ind««"' 
8X)eak  by  Percy's  evident  uneasinesSk    •*  If  Jk  W 
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ill  come  to  us  fcr  a  few  days  as  you  propose,  he 
lall  be  welcome."* 

The  emphasiB  she  laid  on  the  words,  "  a  few  days,** 
as  BO  significant  that  Percy  might  have  been 
mpted  to  decline  the  hospitality  that  was  to  be 
» limited  in  its  duration,  but  he  disliked  the  idea  of 
>ing  amongst  strangers  ;  he  was  still  too  weak  to 
:«ve  the  fatigue  of  lodging-hunting,  and,  more  than 
1,  he  would  have  been  sorry  t«  lose  sight  of  Mr. 
arwin,  whose  instructions  he  found  invaluable. 
Although  Mr.  Burwin  pooh-poohed  the  subject  in 
Tery  off-hand  manner,  Percy  insisted  that  a  weekly 
ayment  for  his  board  and  lodging  should  be  named ; 
od  would  not  be  answered  with  a  careless,  "Non- 
inae,  my  dear  fellow,  you  and  I  will  square  that 
>mehow.**  He  was  beginning  to  have  a  shrewd 
ispidon  that  his  philosophical  friend  had  a  talent 
ir  borrowing,  and  he  inherited  enough  of  Daniel 
ray's  cautiousness  to  prefer  to  mark  their  respective 
xitions  at  once.  If  he  went  to  the  Burwins'  it 
luat  be  as  their  lodger,  not  as  their  guest,  and  this 
5  told  them  with  a  frankness  that  had  the  desired 
feci  The  wife  promptly  named  the  sum  she  con- 
dered  fair,  while  the  husband  laughed,  and  bade 
lem  settle  it  themselves ;  declaring  that  they  botli 
iBsessed  a  trading  spirit,  with  which  he  was  happy 
'  say  ^e  had  no  sympathy.  But  Percy  felt  that  he 
id  acted  wisely,  for  now  all  constraint  was  at  an 
id,  and  Mrs.  Burwin  broke  through  her  usual 
ticencc  to  observe  that  it  was  a  sensible  arrange- 
ent,  as  it  would  enable  Mr.  Gray  to  feel  free  to  leave 
em  as  soon  as  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  NEW  HOME  AT  CHELSEA. 

was  arranged  that  Percy  should  join  the  Burwins 
the  following  day,  and  he  was  languidly  saying 
3  adicux  to  his  good  friends  at  St.  I^rtholomew*8, 
lo  would  fain  have  persuaded  lum  to  stay  with 
em  till  he  was  a  little  stronger,  when  Marnia<luke 
veme  appeared.  Winnie  had  ^WTung  from  him  a 
omisc  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  not  let  any- 
ing  prevent  his  calling  on  the  invalid,  and  as  Mr. 
raddon  liad  also  Mashed  it,  he  had  been  shamed 
to  a  flying  visit 

As  his  light,  careless  observations  always  jarred 
I  Percy,  he  avoided  them  by  plunging  into  business, 
aniel  Gray,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  had 
jen  laying  by  the  greater  part  of  his  savings  for  the 
irpose  of  building  some  cottages  on  a  piece  of  the 
ound  he  had  purchased  at  Enford  Green.  The 
irewd  old  man  had  calculated  all  the  chances  for 
id  against  its  proving  a  profitable  investment,  had 
Kjided  in  its  favour,  and  would  probably  have  com- 
enced  building,  if  his  decease  had  not  prevented  it 
is  idea  was  to  erect,  a  couple  at  a  time,  some  neat 
ur-roomed  cottages  like  the  one  he  had  built  for  Iiim- 
If,  but  Percy  looked  farther  ahead  than  his  uncle. 
e  knew  that  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
the  town  was  all  taken  up  in  the  culture  of  hops, 


and  that  none  was  to  be  had  for  building  purposes. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  townsfolk  were 
crowded  into  the  old-fashioned,  ill-ventilated  houses 
in  the  streets,  and  of  suburban  residences  there  were 
none.  Foreseeing  that  many  of  them  would  be  glad 
to  escape  into  neat  little  villas  in  a  healthy  spot 
within  a  walk  of  the  town,  Percy  had  sketched  his 
plans  for  well,  though  simply  built  and  convenient 
dwellings,  and  now  proposed  to  submit  them  to  Mr. 
Graddon,  to  be  erected  by  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Whew  I  *'  cried  Duke,  as  he  received  the  message 
and  roll  of  drawings  for  his  uncle*s  inspection.  "But 
these  villas  will  cost  you  a  good  round  sum !  Are 
you  prepared  with  it,  or  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you 
to  apply  to  one  of  those  speculative  men  who  make  ad- 
vances, or  accept  mortgages,  or  something  or  other  ?  ** 

"  I  have  considered  the  cost  of  what  I  am  doing,'* 
answered  Percy,  stiffly.  "  I  shall  not  launch  into  any 
expense  I  have  not  the  funds  to  meet" 

Duke  began  to  regard  him  with  something  more 
like  respect  This  lout,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  caU  him,  had  been  wonderfully  lucky,  and  yet  had 
been  so  silent  about  it  that  no  one  dreamed  of  the 
extent  of  his  riches. 

Unconscious  of  the  feelings  his  admissions  had 
aroused,  Percy  went  on  explaining  what  he  proposed 
doing,  till  Duke  broke  in  with  the  remark,  "Upon  my 
word,  you  *ve  been  very  fortunate  ;  the  amount  of  the 
old  fellow's  sa\dng8  must  have  astonished  you  con- 
siderably." 

As  this  observation  did  not  elicit  any  reply,  he 
proceeded  to  make  another. 

"It's  odd  how  money  seems  to  grow  in  the  hands 
of  some  people.  Every  thing  they  touch  turns  to  it, 
whilst  others " 

He  finished  with  a  sigh,  and  then  sank  into  such  a 
fit  of  abstraction  that  Percy,  seeing  he  was  paying 
no  heed,  rolled  up  the  drawings,  and  said  that  he 
thought  after  all  he  had  better  write  to  Mr.  Graddon, 
as  he  had  originally  intended. 

"  Yes,  do,"  cried  Duke,  rousing  himself.  "  I've  a 
shocking  bod  head  for  messages,  especially  business 
ones  ;  and  it  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  taxing  my 
memory.  By  the  way  though.  Gray,  you  might 
invest  your  spare  cash  more  profitably  than  in  build- 
ing. House  property  only  pays,  let  me  see,  I  forget 
how  much  per  cent;  but  it's  very  little.  Now  there 
are  plenty  of  people,  in  fact — "  Duke  paused  to  clear 
his  throat,  for  his  voice  had  grown  husky — "  in  fact,  I 
happen  at  this  present  moment  to  know  some  one 
who  would  gladly  give  you  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
or  even  higher  interest,  for  the  loan  of,  say,  a  couple 
of  hundred  for  a  year  or  two.'* 

"  I  am  no  money-lender,"  answered  Percy,  in  such 
curt  tones  that  his  auditor*s  brows  contracted ;  and 
his  own  accents  were  sharp  and  short  as  he  retorted. 
"  And  you  don't  choose  to  listen  to  what,  after  all, 
was  but  a  friendly  suggestion  ?  Just  as  you  please  ; 
I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  it'  Of  course,  our  conver- 
sation has  been  quite  confidential;  you  ondezstand 
that,  eh  ?  '* 
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About  the  building  ?  Yes  ;  I  should  not  care  to 
have  my  intentions  gossiped  over  in  Mr.  Graddon*s 
shops.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  you  mean  what  you 
proposed  about  loans  ?  I  shall  not  speak  of  it ;  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  such  af&irs  with 
any  one." 

It  was  not  till  Percy  was  seated  in  a  cab  and  on 
his  way  to  Chelsea  that  he  recalled  the  anxious  look 
Duke's  face  had  worn  while  he  discussed  the  money 
question,  and  comprehended  that  it  must  have  been 
for  himself  he  wanted  it.  Winnie's  betrothed  in 
need  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  willing  to  pay  high 
interest  for  the  accommodation,  and  stipulating  for 
secrecy  !  It  had  an  ugly  sound,  and  set  Percy 
dreaming  and  conjecturing  till  he  arrived  at  his 
destination. 

In  a  very  quiet  street  not  far  from  the  Thames  the 
home  of  the  Burwins  was  situated.  His  philosophical 
friend  stood  at  the  door  ready  to  give  him  his  arm  up 
the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Burwin,  seeing  his  look  of  ex- 
haustion, hastened  to  place  a  cushioned  chair  near  a 
window,  from  which  a  tiny  peep  of  the  river,  with  its 
gay  freight  of  boats,  could  be  obtained  ;  and  then  he 
was  left  alone  to  recover  himself,  for  the  effort  to 
appear  strong  enough  to  warrant  his  discharge  had 
combined  with  the  journey  to  rob  him  of  what  little 
strength  he  had  been  slowly  gathering. 

He  was  glad  to  sit  still  all  the  evening  listening, 
or  i^peaiing  to  listen,  while  Mr.  Burwin  read  aloud 
and  commented  on  a  political  article  in  one  of  the 
dailies,  and  his  wife  sat  at  the  other  window,  stitching 
busily  on  some  delicate  fabric.  Percy  could  not 
help  seeing  that  the  room  was  very  poorly  furnished, 
and  that  all  the  articles  of  furniture  were  odd,  as 
if  picked  up  at  sales.  But  everything  was  scrupu- 
lously clean  ;  the  engravings  on  the  walls,  though 
only  framed  with  paper  rosettes,  were  well  chosen  ; 
and  the  pots  of  cheap  flowers  on  the  window-sills 
were  gay  with  blossoms.  It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the 
careful  manner  Mrs.  Burwin  drew  down  the  blinds, 
and  her  regretful  look  when  she  found  a  promising 
spray  broken  off  one  of  the  fuchsias,  that  they  were 
her  especial  pets  ;  under  her  apathetic  exterior  there 
stiU  lingered  a  capacity  for  loving,  even  though  the 


objects  of  that  love  were  only  a  few  oomptiiti?dy 
worthless  plants. 

At  last  Mr.  Burwin  laid  down  his  newspaper,  ud 
addressed  his  wife,  "  Our  guest  looks  pale  and  wevr, 
my  love.  Your  tea  and  toast  has  not  roiued  lam  v 
much  as  you  predicted.     What  do  yon  advise?'* 

*^His  going  to  bed,"  Mrs.  Burwin  replied,  ridi* 
with  alacrity  to  light  a  candle  and  show  Percy  toliii 
chamber. 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  he  requires  rest,  but  surely  he  oq^li 
have  a  restorative  as  well  A  glass  of  good  ale«i 
tumbler  of  warm  spirits  and  water." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Percy,  "  but  I  dislike  the  1mM| 
ale,  and  spirits  give  me  the  headache.  I  never  Mt 
either,"  and  with  the  sound  of  his  host's  deiHl 
incredulous  little  cough  in  his  ears  he  followed  Mk 
Burwin  from  the  room. 

His  hostess  looked  round  to  assure  herself  that  to 
was  no  draught  from  the  window,  that  he  had  piSoii 
enough,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  want  for  anytUit 
in  the  night,  bade  him  have  no  hesitation  in  toodaf 
the  bell  to  which  she  pointed,  and  told  him,  vitki 
sigh,  that  she  was  easily  awakened,  for  she  w 
accustomed  to  watching. 

Percy  lay  down  to  sleep,  luxuriating  in  the  pkaflt 
change  from  the  hospital  ward  and  the  pale  tun  h 
had  been  wont  to  see  on  either  side.  He  had  tika 
a  step  that  separated  him  from  aU  the  old  tiei,U 
hb  heart  was  beating  hopefully.  In  time  he  Ml 
make  himself  wliat  he  purposed — a  man  with  vtai 
Winnie  Graddon  would  clasp  hands  as  an  e|«L 
To  win  her  esteem,  what  would  he  not  do  or  d«J 
It  was  true  that  ere  they  met  again  she  mij^t  be  At 
wife  of  one  whom  he  instinctively  felt  to  be  imvii% 
of  her  !  but  she  would  always  be  his  ideal  of  efOf 
thing  that  was  good  and  lovable  in  womaiL  K 
was  her  sweet  face,  her  tender  oommisentioB  Art 
had  comforted  Iiim  in  his  miserable  boyhood ;  itw 
her  voice  that  had  roused  him  from  the  lethaijf  • 
later  years,  and  whose  echo  was  still  spurring  hin* 
That  a  higher  motive  than  winning  the  praneifs 
woman  should  be  influencing  Iiis  aspintions,  IHsf 
had  never  known,  or  else  forgotten. 

{To  be  continued,) 


it 


I  STAND   AT  THE  DOOR  AND   KNOCK! 


STAND  at  tlie  door  and  knock  !  " 
It  is  bolted  and  barred  ; 
I  have  stood  many  years, 
I  have  waited  with  tears. 
And  thy  heart  is  still  hard  ; 
The  door  to  My  summons  is  bolted  and  barred. 

"  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  !  " 
I  am  waiting  for  you  ; 
I  have  loved  as  a  friend 
Who  loves  to  the  end. 
And  the  cold  and  the  dew 
Descend  on  Me  waiting  in  patience  for  you. 


"  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ! " 
Will  you  open  to  Me  ? 
In  mercy  and  love 
I  came  from  above. 
And  I  died  on  the  Tree ; 
And  will  you  not  hearken  and  open  to  Me* 

"  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  !* 
I  am  bringing  the  Uf^t ; 
There  is  darkness  within 
And  sorrow  for  sin  ; 
And  My  presence  is  biig^ 
With  the  joy  of  Salvation,  and  I  am  tfceUl^ 
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I  stftiid  at  the  door  and  knock  !  ** 
And  My  sommonB  is  heard  ; 

For  conscienoe  has  made 

Thy  spirit  afraid ; 
And  thy  sorrow  is  stirred, 
conscience  awakes,  and  My  summons  is  heard. 


"I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  1 " 
My  Redeemer  come  in  1 
I  open  the  door. 
That  closes  no  more 
In  rebellion  and  sin  ; 
My  Lord  and  my  Life  !  my  Redeemer  come  in  ! 

J.  R  E. 


"THEODOSIA 


^N  the  same  year  in  which  Augustus  Toplady, 
Bk  the  author  of  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  passed  away 
^  to  his  reward  and  crown,  another  hymn- 
writer,  not  much  inferior  in  rank,  went  to 
^  her  eternal  rest ;  in  this  case  not  in  the 
beginning  of  life*s  prime,  but  at  the  ripe  age 
of  sixty-one.  We  allude  to  Anne  Steele, 
who  departed  this  life  November  11,  1778. 
ine  Steele,  otherwise  called  "  Theodosia,**  was  a 
hter  of  William  Steele,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
vh  in  the  village  of  Broughton,  Hampshire,  a 
ch  of  a  family  long  distinguished  for  their  in- 
ty.  Christian  virtues,  and  benevolence. 
iUiam  Steele  has  been  described  as  "  a  man  of 
itive  piety,  the  strictest  integrity,  and  the  most 
ble  simplicity  of 
lers.  The  powers 
is  mind  were 
tms,  his  minis- 
1  abilities  great, 
peculiarly  his 
;  but  they  were 
npanied  by  the 
*  unaffected  hu- 


ANNE     STEELE    AND     HER    HYMNS. 


part  of  his  diocese,  the  incumbent  of  Broughton  com- 
plained that  "  one  Henry  Steele  had  set  up  preaching, 
and  had  drawn  away  all  the  people  after  him."  He 
asked  the  bishop  what  course  he  should  take  to  sub- 
vertthe  influence  of  the  Dissenting  preacher.  The  reply 
of  Burnet  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  affords 
a  good  lesson  for  all  such  complainers.  "  Go  home,** 
said  he,  "  and  preach  better  than  Henry  Steele,  and 
the  people  will  return."*  The  hymns  and  poems  of 
Miss  Steele  were  first  published  in  three  small  volumes. 
Her  humility,  and  her  earnest  desire  to  glorify  GSod — 
sentiments  which  were  largely  shared  by  her  beloved 
and  revered  father — shine  out  with  very  pleasing 
lustre  iu  her  poetic  pieces,  as  well  as  in  her  letters  and 
other  papers.     Her  dutiful  affection  to  her  parents, 

especially     to     her 
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y."  It  is  added  that  "he  was  an  uncommon 
inoe  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  regularity  and 
ent  improvement  of  time.  Without  infringing 
le  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  though  he  wrote 
iennons  at  length,  and  did  not  use  shorthand, 
avried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  timber 
ihant,  like  his  unde  ;  and  as,  by  the  blessing  of 
idence,  he  possessed  a  comfortable  independence, 
abours  in  the  ministry  were  all  gratuitous.     He 

September  10,  1769,  when  only  a  month  less 
I  eighty,  having  preached  to  one   congregation 
r  years,  half  the  time  occasionally  as  a  deacon, 
the  remaining  half  as  their  pastor." 
^  "  uncle "  referred  to  was  Henry  Steele,  who 

the  pastoral  office  at  Broughton  forty  years, 
^as  in  business  also  for  some  years  as  a  Con- 
or for  the  navy,  and  died  in  1739,  at  the  age  of 
^'^y^  leaving  considerable  property  to  his  rela- 
»  and  giving  the  chapel,  which  he  had  erected, 
i  borying-ground  and  some  cottages,  as  a  legacy 
ft  Church  to  which  he  had  ministered, 
ongh  less  gifted  than  his  nephew,  who  succeeded 
he  must  have  had  considerable  pulpit  ability  of 

kind,  as  it  is  said  he  was  so  followed  in  his 
«  village  that  when  the  celebrated  Gilbert 
«t»  Biahop  d  Samm,  held  a  visitation  in  that 


"  honoured  father," 
presents  a  beautiful 
picture  of  a  home 
sanctified  by  true 
piety,  and  adorned 
with  the  ornaments 
of  intelligence,  good 
taste,  and  those  vir- 
tues which  are  implanted  and  fostered  by  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 

She  had  been  baptised  on  a  profession  of  her  faith, 
and  united  in  fellowship  with  her  father's  Church,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  thus  a  double  tie  bound 
her  to  her  beloved  parent,  who  was  to  her  a  bright 
example  and  a  faithful  guide  as  well  as  a  father  and 
a  friend. 

The  father  was  not  unmindful  of  the  talents  of  his 
amiable  daughter,  and  his  wife,  the  second  Mrs. 
Steele,  shared  his  admiration ;  but  they  were  anxious 
that  any  public  expression  as  to  her  abilities  should 
not  injure  her  character.  The  poems  having  been 
published,  the  stepmother  wrote  in  her  diary,  "I 
earnestly  desire  the  blessing  of  GSod  upon  that  work, 
that  it  may  be  made  very  usefuL  I  can  admire  the 
gifts  that  others  are  blessed  with,  and  praise  God  for 
his  distinguishing  favours  to  our  fiimily.  Mr.  W. 
spoke  very  highly  of  her  (Theodosia's)  book.  I  pray 
God  to  make  it  useful,  and  keep  her  humble." 

In  presenting  a  copy  of  her  work  to  her  father,  she 
wrote  in  "  humble  acknowledgment  of  her  grateful 
sense  of  his  parental  affection,  and  the  benefit  she 
had  received  from  his  instructions."  "  If  you  should 
survive  me,"  she  adds,  "  it  will  be  preserved,  I  doubt 
not,  as  a  mournfully  pleasing  remembnuce  ol  a 
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departed  child  who  once  shared  your  tender  regard." 
Referring  to  any  possible  use  her  productions  might 
be  to  her  fellow-Christians,  she  says  :  "  They  may, 
perhaps,  fmd  seasons  when  the  thoughts  of  the 
unworthy  writer  may  suit  their  own,  and  the  remem- 
brance produce  delight.  If,  while  I  am  sleeping  in 
the  silent  grave,  my  thoughts  are  of  any  real  benefit 
to  the  meanest  of  the  servants  of  my  God,  be  the 
praise  ascribed  to  the  Almiglity  Giver  of  all  grace." 

This  was  written  when  she  was  in  a  very  weak 
state  of  health,  and  when  lier  departure  to  another 
world  would  have  taken  no  one  by  surprise. 

The  unpretending  volumes  of  her  poetry  were  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "  Theodosia,"  a  name  that 
may  be  well  applied  to  herself  and  to  her  writings, 
which  have  proved  "the  gift  of  God"  to  many  a 
weary  traveller  along  life's  pathway,  to  many  a 
sincere  worshipper  in  many  a  land,  and  to  multitudes 
who  have  never  heard  her  name,  but  who  have  been 
cheered  in  their  sorrow  and  pain  by  her  sweet  and 
heaven-breathing  hymns. 

Many  a  "  troubled  mind  "  has  been  guided  to  "  God 
the  only  sure  Refuge,"  by  iicr  hymn — 

"  Dear  Refuge  of  my  weary  soul ! 
On  Thoe,  when  sorrows  rise— 
On  Thee,  when  waves  of  trouble  roll. 
My  fainting  hope  relies. 

"  To  Thee  I  tell  each  rising  grief. 
For  Thou  alone  canst  heal ; 
Thy  word  can  bring  a  sweet  relief 
For  every  pain  I  f<Mjl." 

Her  hymn,  '*  Desiring  Resignation  and  Thankful- 
ness," has  doubtless  hushed  the  murmuring  of  many  a 
disquieted  spirit,  especially  the  last  three  verses,  which, 
slightly  altered,  have  found  their  way,  as  a  separate 
and  complete  hymn,  into  almost  every  hymn-book  : 

"  Father !  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss,"  &c 
The  original  contains  ten  verses  beginning — 

"  When  I  survey  life's  varied  scene. 
Amid  the  darkest  hours. 
Sweet  rajrs  of  comfort  shine  between, 
And  thorns  are  mixed  with  flowers.** 

Her  hymn  on  "  The  Holy  Scriptures  "  has  been 

highly  appreciated,  if  its  introduction  into  a  large 

variety  of  selections  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 

its  value.     At  Bible  Society  and  missionary  meetings. 

Christians  of  every  name,  and  in  every  land,  join  in 

singing — 

'*  Father  of  mercies,  in  Thy  word 
\Vhat  endless  glory  shines ! 
For  ever  be  Thy  name  adored 
For  these  celestial  lines." 

While  still  increasing  thousands  of  the  devout  and 
earnest  breathe  its  last  two  verses  as  their  earnest 
prayer — 

"  O  may  these  heavenly  pages  be 
My  ever  dear  delight ; 
And  still  new  beauties  may  I  see. 
And  still  increasing  light. 

"  Divine  Instructor !  gracious  Lord ! 
Bo  Thou  for  ever  near : 
Teach  me  to  love  Thy  sacred  word. 
And  view  ray  Saviour  there." 


The  somewhat  delicate  conatitatifln  and  nAe 
feeble  health  of  Miss  Steele  had  received  i  ptinfid 
shock  somewhat  early  in  life,  which  event,  no  doobt. 
cast  a  shadow  on  her  subsequent  coone,  and  perhips 
gave  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  her  q>irit8.  She  vk 
engaged  to  be  married.  It  is  said  the  day  was  fixed, 
and  near,  and  all  needful  prex>arations  ready,  'whra  t 
painful  and  fatal  circumstance  cast  a  deep  glon 
over  her  anticipations  and  the  whole  of  her  famOj 
circle.  The  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  to  bi 
united  was  accidentally  drowned  while  bathing. 

The  effect  on  her  health  was  deep  and  la:<tin^iiid 
though  she  knew  how  to  be  still,  and  acknovie^ 
the  hand  of  God,  the  painful  wound  was  k>gi 
healing,  and  she  carried  the  scar  to  her  grave.  Hm 
trials  no  doubt  gave  a  point  and  a  force  to  semi 
her  hymns,  and  a  breathing  of  penaiveness  to  ottn 
She  would  fmd  a  solace  in  making  verses,  and  tkf 
would  take  the  colour  and  odour  of  her  own  nmi 
The  remembrance  of  these  things  will  help  u  H 
appreciate  her  rendering  of  Psalm  xxxix.  The  fitf 
three  verses  arc  usually  omitted,  and  the  tak 
verse  forms  a  good  beginning. 

"  Almighty  Maker  of  my  frame. 

Teach  me  the  measure  of  my  days ; 
Teach  me  to  know  how  frail  I  am. 
And  spend  the  remnant  to  Thy  pr^ae.* 

The  last  verse  shows  that  in  her  case  there  mw 
unhealthy  longing  for  death,  no  morbid  desire  tsfl 
rid  of  sorrow  in  the  grave,  which  we  sometimes  Ml 
some  who  have  little  if  any  meetness  for  another  vorii 

"  Oh,  spare  me,  and  my  strength  restore. 
Ere  my  few  hasty  moments  flee ; 
And  when  my  days  on  earth  are  o'er. 
Let  me  for  ever  dwell  with  Thee.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  county  shoill 
have  given  the  Church  two  such  sweet  singers  asWrii 
and  Steele.  It  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  tk 
North  of  England  over  the  South,  **  We  grow  tnak 
the  South,  and  rntn  in  the  North."  There  matli 
some  truth  in  the  remark ;  but  if  so,  there  hare  ttf 
some  noble  exceptions. 

Miss  Steele,  like  the  great  Welsh  poet,  Willi* 
Williams,  wrote  missionary  hymns  before  w^ 
missionary  and  Bible  societies  were  established.  ^ 
also  wrote  a  well-known  Sunday-school  hymnliS 
before  Sunday-schools  were  thought  oL 

**  When  blooming  youth  is  snatrhed  away 
By  death's  reiistlesB  hand  * 

was  penned  thirty  or  forty  years  before  Bobert  Bp'J 
began  his  glorious  work. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Eerrey, 
cessively  flowery  style  was  foigiven  by  the  p 
his  day  for  the  saJce  of  his  solid  worth  tm 
gclical  earnestness,  drew  forth  a  poem  ^^^i 
worth  from  her  pen.      This  Is  said  to  h»w  ^ 
origin  of  the  weU-known  epitaph —  ■) 

"  Forgive,  blest  shade*  the  tritauttfT  Mft" 
Of  hymns  specially  fitted  lor 
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ip   we  will    cite  only 
I  are  within  reach. 


two    examples, 


hnmble  souls,  approach  your  God 
1th  songs  of  sacred  praiso, 
He  is  good,  immensely  good, 
nd  kind  are  all  His  ways.*' 

gh  full  of  fine  sentiments,  is  perhaps 
lat  entitled  "  The  King  of  Saints." 

,  ye  that  love  the  Saviour's  name, 
L  joy  to  make  it  known ; 
!overeigh  of  your  hearts  proclaim, 
1  bow  before  His  throne." 

eele  was,  unlike  most  authors,  placed  in 
I  above  the  reach  of  want,  she  was  en- 
te  the  pecuniarj  profit  of  her  books  to 
charitable  uses,  and  the  same  course  was 
er  surviving  relatives.     After  the  death 
she  spent  the  remaining  nine  years  of 
e  house  of  her  brother  William,  which 
very  near  the  old  home.     It  may  be 
her  illness  and  her  painful  disappoint- 
to  produce  misanthropic  sentiments,  but 
r  no  means  the  case.     "  She  was  pos- 
Dr.  Caleb  Evans  of  Bristol,  who  wrote  a 
r  books,  "of  a  native  cheerfulness,  which 
agonising  pain  of  her  latter  days  could 
ot     In  every  short  interval  of  abated 
would,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  well  as 
jning  conversation,  give  pleasure  to  all 
The  same  writer  thus  describes   her 
id  death,  which  took  place  at  the  age  of 

been  confined  to  her  chamber  for  some 


years,  she  had  long  waited,  with  Christian  dignity^ 
for  the  awful  hour.  She  often  spoke,  not  merely 
with  tranquillity,  but  with  joy,  of  her  decease.  When 
the  hour  came  she  welcomed  its  arrival ;  and  though 
her  feeble  body  was  excruciated  with  pain,  her  mind 
was  perfectly  serene.  She  uttered  not  a  murmuring 
word,  but  was  all  resignation,  peace,  and  holy  joy.  .  . 
She  closed  her  eyes  with  those  animating  words  on 
her  dying  lips,  *  I  know  that  my  lledeemer  liveth,' 
and  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 

She  was  buried  in  the  parochial  bur>ing-ground  of 
her  native  village,  where  her  tomb-stone  may  still  be 
seen,  with  the  following  lines  underneath — 

"  SUent  the  lyre,  and  dumb  the  tuneful  tongue. 

That  sung  on  earth  her  great  Redeemer's  praise ; 
But  now  in  heaven  she  joins  the  angelic  song 
In  more  harmonious,  moro  exalted  lays." 

It  is  a  matter  for  profound  regret  that  no  portrait 
of  Miss  Steele  is  in  existence,  or  was  ever  taken. 
For,  though  the  best  portraiture  consists  in  those 
things  which  are  inward  and  spiritual,  rather  than 
those  which  are  outward  and  physical,  and  the  best 
ornaments  are  those  of  wisdom  and  grace,  yet  we 
love  to  look  on  the  outward  resemblance  of  those 
who,  though  passed  away  from  earth,  stiU  live  in 
their  works  and  example,  and  whose  spirit  still 
breathes  in  their  pious  utterances.  The  regret,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  has  been  mitigated  by  the  kindness 
of  some  surviving  descendants  of  the  Steele  family, 
who  have  most  cheerfully  placed  at  our  disposal  the 
original  of  a  verse  of  one  of  Theodosia's  psalms,  and 
her  autograph. 


ACROSS    THE    BRIDGE. 


IN   TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I. 
\  the  sunny  slope  of  a  green  hill-side  a 
number  of  boys  and  girls  were  amusing 
themselves,  some  playing  games  or 
running  races,  others  leaping  backward 
and  forward  over  a  narrow  stream  that 
long,  forming  a  pleasant  accompaniment 
y  voices. 

long-looked-for  day  of  the  school  excur- 
» these  young  people  even  a  few  hours 


spent  in  the  real  country  was  a  treat  little  understood 
by  happy  children  brought  up  amongst  trees,  flowers, 
and  the  singing  of  birds. 

And  now  dinner  was  over,  and  all  were  allowed  to 
wander  about  at  will,  until  the  bell  should  ring  to 
assemble  them  for  tea. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Bertie?**  asked  a  tall, 
strong-looking  boy,  pushing  his  way  roughly  through 
the  crowd  to  the  place  where  a  pale,  delicate  little 
fellow  lay  on  the  grass  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
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THE  QUIVEE. 


"  I  'm  very  well  where  I  am,  Geotgy.  It '»  fine 
fun  watching;  the  othera.  Not  long  ago  the  girU 
asked  me  to  go  with  them  to  jiicl:  Sowen),  imd  1  'm 
Borry  I  didn't,  for  niotlier  would  have  liked  sonic." 

"  Oh,  come  on  up  the  river,  I  'm  fping  to  fish,  and 
there  are  jileiity  of  flowera  along  the  bank,  if  you 
want  thcni." 

Bertie  roite  slowly ;  he  was  not  inclined  for  more 
walking,  hut  would  not  spoil  his  friend's  plcanure  ; 
besidcti,  he  likeil  heing  anywhere  witli  George,  who 
woH  usually  no  good-natured  to  him,  and  fought  his 
battles  nt  school 

And  HO  they  followed  the  couine  of  the  stteam  for 
a  good  way,  over  fields  and  rough  jwithways,  until 
the  voices  of  their  companions  grew  indistinct  in  the 
distance,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a  pretty  little 
lonely  glen. 

"  Let  us  wit  down  liore  for  a  little  while,  Gcorgy. 
It 's  nice  and  shady,  and  the  river  lias  grown  ever  so 
much  broader.    Maybe  you  'd  catrli  a  fish  or  two." 

Bertie  threw  hini»clf  dnwn  I^eside  the  brook,  and 
watched  George's  atleniptH  at  fisliing  ;  then,  when  he 
liod  gained  sufEcicnt  energy,  climbed  u  tittle  way  up 
the  high  bank,  and  gathered  a  hunch  of  ferns  und 
wild  Mowers. 

"  Bertie  1 "  cried  George,  "  if  -wo  were  at  the  otiier 
side  I  could  catch  lots  of  fish.  I  see  them  in  shoaln 
under  tlic  Car  banlL  Come  on  a  bit.  there  must  be  a 
bridge  somewhere.  Ay,  here 's  one  just  at  the  end 
of  this  glen." 

"Where!"  asked  Bertie;  "you  don't  mean  that 
stick  lying  across  the  river!  Oh,  Georgy,  I  'd  never 
be  ablo  to  do  it  unless  yon  give  me  a  hand." 

"That  would  be  dangerous,  for  it  mightn't  bear 
both  onr  weights,  hnt,  if  you  like,  you  can  stay  till  I 
come  back." 

"  No,  no,  111  try,"  and  Bertie  stepped  cautiously 
on  the  slender  bridge,  drew  bock,  came  on  again, 
stopped  several  times,  and  at  length  reached  the 
opposite  bank. 

"  Oh  !  George,  it  wa.-!  vcrj'  hard  to  cross.  My 
poor  head  grew  so  giddy.  How  shall  we  ever  get 
bock!     Is  there  no  other  way  t" 

"  Not  tliat  I  know  of  j  we  certainly  conldn't  keep 
this  side,  for  as  wc  cnuic  along  I  saw  ever  so  many 
high  ditches,  and  an  orclmrd  wall  that  was  built 
down  into  the  very  wafer." 

George  fished  for  a  long  while  n-ithout  success. 

"  I  say,"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "  there's  no  nsc 
trj'ing  any  more.  I  wonder  what  hour  it  is  ;  I  doubt 
if  we'd  hear  the  bell  so  for  off,  and  they  were  to  start 
for  home  soon  after  tea." 

"  Dh,  George  I  wliat  wonld  become  of  us  if  we 
were  left  behind ! " 

"  Never  fear,  I'd  take  care  of  you."  and  George 
strode  on,  not  without  some  uneasy  feelings,  and  self- 
reproaches  for  his  want  of  kind  consideration  for  the 
delicate  litlle  fellow  who  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
cltarge. 

Itertie  trotted  along,  making  wonderful  exertions, 
IWcd  OB  he  was,  to  keep  up  with  his  friend,  until 


they  came  again  to  the  namw  brid^  whidi  lu  n 
much  dreaded  to  cross. 

"Now, come  onBtoncel''alioatedGeot^,"iictu» 
left  to  think  about  it    JtiM  watch  how  1  c»  mi 

"  Bnt  it  rocks  so  terribly,  uid  the  water  buLb  i 
rushing  sound,  and  it  *b  very  daik  uid  itef.' 

"  Never  mind  all  that,  it  does  sway  «lnat  i  lint . 
but  it's  quit«  safe." 

George  was  half  anosB,  when,  lookiBg  nai.  it 
Ftnddenly  lost  his  balance  ;  but,  with  gmt  pn«n 
of  mind,  made  n  spriog  forward,  and  ataMpi 
reach  the  other  side  in  Mfety.  Bat,  iIb^  tb  Id 
stick— never  very  firmly  flx«d— reboonM  bm  Hi 
feet,  and  rising  n  mmneiit  ia  the  air,  bU  wiA  (  U 
splash  into  the  deep  wat«n  beneath.  GMcpvul 
at  the  sound,  and  ga»d  in  mute  diaiHy,iridkl(ra 
uttered  a  cry  of  despair. 

{TotteoitHHiiaL) 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE   CLASS. 
100.  ^Yhfil  in  nirant  by  thti  i  nawinn'miiri'' 
the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom 'I 

191.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  St.  Pad  ^e^^ 
Jesus  as  being  of  "  the  family  and  lineigalf  Diol'' 

192.  Which  of  the  tribe*  ia  mestioHl  ■kof! 
moHt  skilled  in  the  "firing  of  pottery  iMi  mAQi' 
work! 

193.  In  what  way  dul  the  potter  b  «U  i«o 
prepare  the  clay  for  moulding  T 

194.  What  words  are  apt>ken  eooeenng  3h« 
which  declare  him  to  have  been  (he  gmks  ^ 
prophets  ? 

195.  Of  what  ChtiTch  doe«  SL  Ful  Cill  *^ 
"  the  wise  master-boilder"  ! 


mm. 


ANSWEBS  TO  qUEniOHa  OK 

178.  Haiool  king  of  Syria  [2  Kiagt  (O.  m 

179.  "  ServontB.  obey  in  all  lUi^  ydtr  ^ 
according  to  the  fleah  ;  not  with  eye-eernBtK 
pleasers ;  hut  in  sin^eneM  of  heart,  fieariiigti«<i  ^ 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Itf^ 
not  unto  men  "  (CoL  iiL  Si,  S3). 

180.  Theprophet  Isaiah,  where  hcMJu'F'ri 
have  sworn  that  the  water*  of  Noafa«hMUM' 
go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  thsftl**" 
more  be  wroth  with  thee"  [Im.  Ut.  9% 

ISl.  "A  bruised  r«ed  *haU  HenottaA*"* 
smoking  flax  shall  He  not  qaench"  (U.  —    .     ^ 

1 82.  Manaaseh  the  ton  at  Bemekiak,  tt  vt«il 
said,  "he  humbled  himself  p«atlybefaelk«W< 
Ilia  fatheiB,  and  piayod  auto  Elm,"  and  that  ^^ 
is  written  "in  the  book  of  the  kings  d  I*"!"' 
Chron.  xxxilL  12,  13,  18). 

183.  "Many  will  say  b>  me  in  Ihst  ii}-}* 
Lord,  have  we  not  pn^heaied  in  Thy  name !  a' '  "! 
name  cast  out  devils!  and  fn  Thy  name  i«^ 
wonderful  works !  And  then  will  I  F^  * 
them,  I  never  knew  yon  ;  depart  bm  ■& 
work  iniquity"  (Hatt  viL  S^  23). 


THE    QgiVER. 


AT     THE 

BY  R&r.   H. 

PHILOSOPHER  or  Rrtist.  I 
Ik      At  will  thu  golden  da)-, 

Con  happioess  and  beauty  spy, 
Earth  'a  psrest,  in  tlua  bay  ; 


ROCK-POO  J.  S. 

a.  WATKIKS,   M.A. 

I  Thia  little  red-eiagged  pebbly  cove 

Beaide  the  western  waves, 
And  Kick-poolH,  where  the  tide-awella  love 
I  To  Bweep  their  mimic  cavea. 
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TirE   QUn^EK. 


Ah,  blcfsscd  cliiUUcn  I  run,  iiivado 
(No  wliito-rrcsts  iiolmI  ynii  iviw) 

These  sea-reahii«<.  ami  vith  hare  If^'s  \\:u\\- 
Through  p•ut^^  lo  sia-llriwcr-  <K  ar. 

See,  Philip  slii»s  au<l  lau^^lis,  wliilf  Lann- 
Plucks  scaNV(V(N  ;in'Oi\  ami  nil  ; 

iSi'hiey  leads  habe  to  rat<li  pcnhaiin* 
A  >vater-baln;  in  bcMl. 

For  elders — while  their  mirth  we  -^e^- 
And  chat — from  buried  years 

T'prise  oM  joys  with  added  ;ib'('. 
Old  sorrows  without  tears. 

Oblivion  o'er  those  jKist  days  twines, 
They  too  felt  jjarling's  wrench  ; 

Now  life  sjuiles  as  each  rock-pool  shines 
Fresh  from  its  tidal  drench. 

And  often,  as  these  llowVs  sun-dricl 

Wait  till  the  tide-swells  lave 
Their  blooms  ;  so  we  have  yearning  sighed 

For  sympathy 's  >wcet  wav(.». 

Our  home-life  ran  we  hanlly  brook 

To  leave  ?  our  rustic  shatle  ? 
So  grasps  this  zoophyte  the  nrok 

A  thousand  tides  have  made. 


lint  ui«iri-  thoii-ht--.  n:\-\  auihlf-S'  kcu 

JK-lit  llii-  limiJ.iii  ii'iii  :  : 
Ami  n.iiM  liiii-l  KtH'W   ti!-.  :.  lli-A -liM-ii, 

Mi;-t   I«''>e  '*:]   :,]\  ;:J-.i   -.•;■..•  k-;..-!i 
;':;T!l  faith'-  tri  =  if-  '"■  li;"-  ; 

N«»l    i-«'Kr.i'!!    hllU.    "■:    -:■■']'. 

Met-:  :  •:■  thi-  i<'\v:  :■  !;.  ;.-■. 

I!\pcrion<'c  "v\c  >]uwly  ]«  ai:i. 

And  wi.-diMuV  In'Mijiy  >:ain, 
I'roiii  i:ian>  a  >t:nL:.rlc  \\«'  di>voni 

'i'h"  lt!r»cd  on«i>-  of  Ttain. 

And  taking  up  the  <.>••>•'.  we  >eek 

'I'd  tread  the  l«.<>i-piiiit>  inul 
r.v  Christ  :  made  bv  11  i>  t"a«hings  mec-k, 

«  •  — 

l>rou.L:Kt  dail\  nearer  <I(m1. 

For  i:iJin]i(HHl  n--  i«»r  eliildren  now 

Like  Tln)se  Im.'Iow  w1u»  play. 
Sea-tlow'r>  for  fancy  w<;ll  may  bluv»' 

AVilhin  llii*^  >heltere«l  bay, 

W'c  rhcri>ih  them  a  wliile  ;  the  suii 
Sinks  lower  ;  children,  come  ! 

The  sea  moiins  ;  ))illows  nearer  run  ; 
Come,  children,  hasten  home  ! 


THE    CONDITIONS    OF    DISCIPLESHIP. 

BY  THE   REV.    H.   M.UITYX   HART,   M..\.,   INCUMBENT  OF    ST.    GEKMAINS,    IJL.VCKHEATH. 

Luke  ix,  16,  to  the  end. 


is  possible  tluat  St  Luke  has  placed  here, 
in  close  position,  five  incidents  which 
occurred  to  him,  to  describe — the  con- 
ditions of  discipleship. 

Times  may  have  changed,  but  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  are  unchanged. 
The  requisites  which  Jesus  demanded  of  His  dis- 
ciples as  He  walked  in  bodily  presence  the  land 
of  Judaea — ^those  requisites  He  still  requires  as 
He  calls  one  and  another  of  us  "to  follow  Him." 
These  are  not  the  days  when  the  discipleship 
of  Jesus  mark  with  ignominy  and  bring  trouble 
and  persecution  to  the  faithful  follower.  These 
are  the  >^  days  when,  not  to  profess  discipleship 
casts  a  shade  of  stigHia ;  and  men  look  askance 
at  thos^^who  openly  reject  the  universal  call,  and 
hold  in-  doubtful  estimate  the  man  who  turns 
his  back  to  the  great  Prince  of  Peace.  And, 
rightly  ;  for,  although  it  be  too  true  that  many  a 
professed  follower  is  an  enemy  to  the  cross  of 
C^irlst,  yet  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  find  a  deter- 
mined traduccr  of  His  great  name  who  is  morally 
straight ;  for,  let  the  world  say  what  it  will,  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Clirist  is  a  mighty  helj)  to  keep 
a  man  moral,  and  there  are  thousands  to-day  who 
would  be  a  shame  to  themselves  if  it  were  not 


*  for  the  sustaining  grace  of  their  faith  and  follow 
ing  of  Jesus  Christ 

So  it  is  the  effect  of  an  unexpressed  expcrieniv. 
which  looks  coldly  on  those  who  do  not  join  iii 
professing  the  discipleship  of  Jesus.  It  is  in 
obedience  to  that  following  that  you  attend  publi*- 
worship.  By  your  presence  in  the  congregation 
you  declare  that  you  have  accepted  the  call,  and 
are  in  some  degree  bent  on  following  the  Master. 
See,  then,  from  these  five  illustrations,  the  con- 
ditions of  true  discipleship  : — 

1.  A  Child-like  Character.      He  set  a  little 

child  in  the  midst,  and,  according  to  the  fall^'" 

account  of  St  Matthew,  He  said  to  them,  and  to 

"  Except  ....    ye    become   as    little 


us. 


children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  *'i 
heavea"  Look  at  a  little  child  It  has  "«> 
anxiety — what  it  shall  eat,  or  what  it  shall  drink, 
or  wherewithal  it  shall  be  clothed,  costs  it  not  a 
thought  It  never  meets  its  troubles  half  way,  i^ 
lives  in  the  present.  It  may  catch  a  glow  from 
i  to-morrow's  promised  pleasure,  but  you  never  sa^ 
a  child  filled  with  trouble  because  of  that  which 
to-morrow  was  to  bring.  And  its  thoughts  are 
u[>on  the  present — what  the  present  brings,  what 
the  present  needs. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  DISCIPLESHIP. 
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with  the  real  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Tgiving  blood  has  wiped  out  the  past, 
ve   of  God  has  covenanted  for  the  safe 

the  present  is  all  that  concerns  him ; 
)  fill  the  present  hour  with  loving  faithful 
,  how  to  shoulder  well  the  present  cross, 
istes  no  groans  in  useless  anxiety  as  to 
may  come  to-morrow,  he  waits  for  the 
V  to  become  to-day,  and  ho  knows  that 
cient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
e  does  look  forward,  it  is  not  to  "  the  evil," 
"  the  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things," 
ight  day  of  this  world's  redemption — the 

the  coming  of  the  blessed  God  and  our 
jr  Jesus  Christ. 

J  this  which  crowns  him,  in  this  he  casques 
ad,  and  wears  for  a  helmet  **  this  hope  of 
on."  A  child  of  God  has  only  bright 
cts. 

k  again  at  the  child-teacher.  How  it  believes 
hing  it  is  told,  the  most  wonderful  story  it 
1,  its  trust  is  so  perfect,  that  you  instinc- 
dread  to  impose  upon  so  fresh,  so  beautiful 
g  as  the  utter  confidence  of  a  little  child, 
le  of  Jesiu^,  what  of  your  trust  ?  He  has 
3U  of  His  free  and  perfect  forgiveness.  He 
•Id  you  of  your  safe  conduct,  He  has  told 
:'  His  presence  when  "  thou  passest  through 
iters,"  He  has  told  you  of  the  mansions  He 
me  to  prepare.  He  has  told  you  He  will 
again  to  receive  you.  Are  these  things, 
many    and    precious    promises,    are   they 

to  you?  do  you  believe  them  with  the 

unquestioning  confidence  of  a  little  child  ? 
^hat  a  life  of   brightness  for  you  if  you 

jast  once  again.  You  have  noted  how  a 
:hild  likes  to  be  led — it  will  always  take 
land  if  it  can,  and  as  you  hold  the  little 
bow  alive  it  is  !  how  it  moves,  how  its  fibres 
within  your  grasp  !  you  cannot  forget  that 
id  the  hand  of  one  who  is  totally  dei)endent, 
lims  your  love,  your  help, 
dple,  does  the  Master's  hand  so  hold  your 
Are  passages  of  sympathetic  feeling  ever 
ig  from  you  to  Him  ?  What !  know  you 
3  grasp  of  the  hand  of  Jesus  ?  But  this  is 
lition  of  discipleship.  The  disciple  must 
his  Master ;  and,  to  know  Jesus  Christ  is 
e  to  discover  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attain 
:eness  or  walk  in  HLs  footsteps  without  His 
help.  It  is  just  here  that  saint^hip  begins ; 
3r  the  secret  of  holding  the  hand  of  Jesus, 
>u  will  "grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
>f  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Luke  now  adduces  a  singular  proof  of  that 
truth,  that  the  power  of  Jesus,  when  even 
earth,  was  not  confined  to  His  personal 
ce;  tiiat  discipleship  did  not,  of  absolute 
ity,  require  a  conformity  to  the  generaliy- 
ed  "  mode  "  of  religious  service. 


But  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  solitary  instance 
in- the  Gospel  of  a  believer  in  Jesus  doing  even 
miracles  in  His  name,  and  yet  not  following 
with  the  other  accepted  disciples,  it  acts  as  a 
warning  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
it  is  a  condition  of  discipleship,  that  we  follow 
with  the  rest ;  and  still  it  may  so  happen,  that 
one  who  has  a  living  hold  of  the  Great  Name 
may  not  be  found  companying  with  the  believers. 
It  is  a  waniing,  too,  that  we  are  not  to  judga 
So  Melchizedec  reigned  in  a  heathen  land — a 
king  of  righteousness,  a  king  of  peace.  Balaam 
in  the  far  East  attained  "the  vision  of  the 
Almighty."  And  Cyrus,  the  Puritan  of  the  old 
world,  is  "  called  by  name,"  and  styled  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  even  when  yet  he  was  in  the  high 
lands  far  north  of  Persia. 

The  condition  of  discipleship  is  not  a  material 
!  bond — it  does  not  lie  in  being  here,  or  being 
there,  in  belonging  to  this  company,  or  that 
church;  it  is  of  unseen  power — a  power  which 
claims  "this  one  from  the  north,  this  one 
from  the  south,  and  this  one  from  the  land  of 
Sinim." 

It  is  rare  that  a  solitary  disciple  is  found,  and 
yet  this  may  be — God  has  His  secret  ones ;  but 
though  there  may  be  recluses  by  disposition, 
though  the  great  secret  may  be  carefully  guarded, 
forced  back  upon  the  heart  by  cold  and  forbidding 
surroundings,  yet  in  every  instance  the  power  of  the 
Great  Name  is  recognised,  to  Him  the  knee  bends, 
to  Him  the  heart  vacates  its  throne,  and  there 
again  "by  the  name  of  Jesus"  are  devils  cast  out, 
and  when  He  cometh  and  calleth  "the  other  sheep 
w^ho  are  not  of  this  fold,"  and  leadeth  them  out 
by  name,  then  "those  who  follow  not  with  us," 
will  join  "the  one  flock  "  and  for  ever  follow  the 
Good  Shepherd  whithersoever  Ho  goeth. 

And  now  we  have  recorded  one  of  those 
wonderful  glimpses  into  the  clear  depths  of  the 
infinite  loveliness  of  the  character  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  here  it  is  told  how  distantly  did  the 
nearest  of  the  disciplce  follow  the  Master. 

The  Lord,  upon  His  way  to  Jerusalem  from 
Galilee,  passes  through  Samaria.  At  this  time, 
between  the  two  peoples  the  tide  of  rivalry  and 
hatred  was  almost  at  its  height.  The  Jews  now 
had  "no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans;"  for  some 
twenty  years  before  this  incident  the  Samaritans 
had  intensified  the  long-standing  aversion  which  the 
Jews  had  always  shown  towards  them,  by  stealing 
into  the  Temple  when  the  gates  were  open  during 
the  Passover,  after  midnight,  and  profaning  the 
holy  place  by  strewing  dead  men's  bones  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  !  Yet  our  Lord  had  often  been 
in  Samaria,  and  with  His  liberal  hand  had  poured 
His  healing  gifts  upon  their  lame  and  blind.  No 
town,  no  village  even,  had  received  Him  which 
had  not  been  repaid  a  hundred-fold.  This  day  He 
had  travelled  for;  and  now,  afithe  day  was  clofdng, 
they  drew  nigh  to  a  hamlet    The  ready  messengers 
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ran  on  before  to  announce,  in'  Eastern  fashion,  the 
coming  of  a  Great  One.  Doubtless  they  told  His 
fame,  what  gifts  He  had,  what  blessings  came  with 
Him  "  Would  He  stay  ? "  the  head-men  of  the 
village  ask.  "  No,"  answer  the  disciples  ;  "  He 
can  but  rest  the  night,  for  the  Rabbi  hastens  to 
Jerusalem. "  And  then  these  churlivsh  country-folk, 
doubtless  with  shouts  and  threats,  and  with  a 
tumult  which  the  gentle  narrative  covers  with 
a  charitable  silence,  "  refuse  to  receive  Him.''  It 
was  in  epitome  the  cold  rebuff  the  world  ever 
gives  to  its  Saviour.  Then  was  told  one  of  the 
conditions  of  discipleshii) — the  very  commonest 
hospitality  would  be  denied  the  preachers  of  the 
Gosi>el  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  no  matter  how 
beneficent  might  be  their  intention,  how  blessed 
their  work,  yet  "  the  world  would  not  recei\'e 
them."  Then  how  wore  they  to  bear  the  treat- 
ment 1  The  great  conditions  of  disci pleship 
require  them  here  "to  follow  the  Master." 

The  insult  was  so  wanton,  so  unmerited,  that 
the  sons  of  Zebedee — men  strong  willed  and 
fierce,  the  Boanerges  of  the  company  (though  in 
after  years  the  very  gentleness  of  Jesus  became 
their  chief  characteristic) — pray  that  they  may  use 
the  power  they  had,  to  call  down  fire,  even  as 
Elias  did,  and  consume  these  rude  Samaritans. 
Not  so  the  Master;  He,  tired  as  He  was,  made 
them  no  answer,  but  went  on  "to  another  village." 
And  He  who  would  follow  Jesus'  will  must  be 
prepared  to  brook  any  insult,  and,  forgetful  of  self, 
receive  in  meekness  any  rebuff,  being  reviled, 
answering  not  agaia 

And  now  we  are  carried  to  another  scene  back 
to  Capernaum,  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  that  we 
may  learn  on  what  other  conditions  the  cross  of 
Jesus  must  be  borne. 

Of  the  days  of  Capernaum  not  one  had  been 
more  remarkable.  In  the  morning,  upon  the  slope 
of  Mount  Hattim,  close  behind  their  town,  the 
Lord  had  preached  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  a 
sermon  which  has  had  more  living  power  on  the 
hearts  of  men  these  eighteen  centuries  and  more 
than  all  the  truths  all  other  men  have  ever  uttered. 
Coming  down  from  the  mount,  He  healed,  at  a 
word,  the  servant  of  the  godly  centurion,  then 
He  went,  most  likely  for  the  evening  meal,  into 
Peter's  house,  and  there  at  His  touch  the  mother- 
in-law  of  this  disciple  rises  from  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  ministers  unto  Him.  Then,  going  forth  again, 
the  most  astonishing  .sight  that  men  ever  saw 
Capernaum  witnessed — a  sight  that  seems  to  have 
transcended  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  no 
painter's  pencil  has  ever  dared  to  picture  it 

The  whole  diseased  and  sick  of  a  city  were 
hurried  to  one  place,  and  then  in  a  short  evening 
hour  did  Jesus  heal  them  alL  That  day's  sun 
looked,  for  the  first  time  and  the  last,  upon  a  spot 
on  earth  from  which  pain  and  sickness,  sorrow  and 
sighing^  had  fled  away ;  that  day  of  Capernaum 
was  "  as  a  day  of  heaven  upon  earth."     Do  you 


wonder  a  crowd  followed  Him  f  Can  yon  ima 
the  rejoicing  of  the  healed  ones,  the  thankHgivip 
the  saved  ?  So  excited  was  the  whole  popokl 
that,  to  escape,  the  Lord  bid  His  disciples  take  ] 
across  the  lake  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Gad 
As  they  make  ready  the  boat,  a  Scribe,  or  as 
should  say,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Capernaum,  rt 
gling  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  crowd,  cries 
that  he  will  be  one  of  the  close  followers  of 
Rabbi  of  NazaretL  But  Jesus,  perhaps  knoi 
the  character  of  the  Scribe,  reminded  him  of 
conditions  of  his  discipleship — a  state  of  poss 
ix)verty,  of  hardship  of  life,  of  such  contempt 
the  softnesses  of  life,  that  when  occasion  demand 
the  disciple,  with  perfect  composure,  could  for 
all  that  with  which  civilisation  has  surrounded 
and  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  counting  ti 
"as  dung,"  in  order  that  Christ  may  be  read 
and  His  discipleship  may  be  faithfully  m 
tained. 

So  the  Lord,  pointing  ^dth  His  hand  over 
lake  to  the  rough  shores  of  Gradara,  which  aire 
the  evening  shadows  were  throwing  into  glo 
said  :  "On  yonder  hills  the  foxes  have  their  he 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  their  nests,  but  wilt  t 
follow  me  to  no  home,  but  to  a  night  of  pn 
upon  *  the  mountain  side? '  For  the  Son  of  i 
hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

The  Scribe  moved  back,  and  was  lost  amoi 
the  crowd.  He  would  not  take  up  the  cross,  e 
to  gain  a  crown,  upon  the  condition  of  pre 
sacrifice  and  present  self-denial ! 

It  must  have  been  an  incident  which  hapjK 
at  another  time  which  the  evangelist  now  la 
narrates,  and  He  does  so  to  enforce  the  g 
truth,  that  "  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now 
day  of  salvation,"  that  the  call  of  God  is  wit) 
repentance  and  will  brook  no  delay ;  that,  1 
before  and  beyond  all  things,  is  the  kingdoi 
heaven  to  be  sought,  and  to  that  one  great  fi 
life  let  aU  the  other  elements  of  earthly  enrt 
be  added. 

A  man  who  seems,  from  St  Matthew's  iooc 
for  some  time  to  liave  been  a  disciple  of  h 
was  so  convinced  that  He  was  the  Christi  th 
was  ready  to  become  one  of  those  penond 
j  tendants  by  whom  it  was  the  custom  of  J« 
Rabbis  to  be  accompanied.  In  our  Lord's 
His  twelve  disciples  were  those  favoured  po 
The  eye  of  the  Master  noted  that  thi»  & 
had  reached  that  point  in  his  life  when  he  i 
decide  between  Ms  Saviour  and  the  workL  13 
is  a  crisis  which  every  history  recoidfl»  ptfi 
more  than  once,  when  the  voice  comes,  wiki 
who  had  the  spirit  of  the  meeaenger  beto 
face,  addressed  to  the  halting  peojdlfi,  ''C^MX^ 
this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." 

It  came  to  that  man  when  the  Loid  ■■ 
Him,  "  FoUow  me."  . 

'  With  fatal  hesitancy  he  replied, ''SufBra^i 
to  go  and  bury  my  father." 


HIS  STEADFAST  PURPOSE. 
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not  suppose  that  his  father  was  really 
;  the  discipleship  of  Jesus,  of  the  man  of 
rest  83rnipathies,  of  kindest  thoughtful- 
Id  require  us  to  disregard  such  natural 
ling  duties,  that  in  that  Eastern  country 

dead  are  buried  the  same  day  they  die, 
our  should  peremptorily  require  the 
3  of  a  son  who  might  be  all  the  stay  of 
-widowed  mother,  and  without  whose 
strangers  must  perform  the  lost  sad 
d  intrude  uiwn  the  fresh  grief  of  the 
amily. 

the  loving  Saviour  was  not  cajmble. 
lan  used  an  Eastern  proverb — a  proverb 
:hering  its  force  from  the  stem  necessity 
lands  that  the  son  shall  ''buiy  his  dead 
s  sight"  and  that  at  once,  intimates 
phrase  that  there  was  some  very  impor- 
ess  waiting  to  be  transacted. 
V  me,"  said  Jesus. 

'  replied  the  man,  "wait  till  I  have 
hat  I  am  about — it  must  be  done — then 
e." 

i  Lord  heard  the  clock  of  the  man's 
hirr  the  warning;  He  knew  that  the 
:h  was  striking  was  for  him  "the 
time ; "  with  ready  authority  He 
nswer  in  a  second  proverb  : — 
le  dead  bury  their  dead." 
ngs  which    are   useless    take   care  of 


themselves.  Turn  thy  attention  to  that  which  is 
of  living  importance. 

"Having  put  thine  hand  to  the  plough,"  turn  not 
back,  but  "  Go  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  Qod;" 
and  let  the  silence  of  the  narrative  give  us  room 
to  hope  he  obeyed,  and  went 

Here,  then,  are  the  true  conditions  of  faithful 
discipleship : — 

1.  Childlike  trust,  childlike  realisation,  child- 
like obedience. 

"Be  quite  a  child,  and  you  will  soon  become  a 
saint" 

2.  Not  a  necessary  adherence  to  this  or  that 
form  of  church  polity,  but  a  powerful  use  of  the 
"name  of  Jesus,"  for  the  casting  out  of  evil 

3.  Great  me^ness  under  insult,  and  gentleness 
under  rebuff 

4.  A  sacrifice  of  even  bodily  comforts  if  time 
for  prayer  and  meditation  is  thereby  gained,  if 
Gadarenes  are  to  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  Satan, 
amd  a  soul  delivered  from  Ms  bondage. 

5.  Forgetting  all  else,  a  pressing  forward  to  the 
mark  of  tibe  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Making  an  extolling  of  Jesus  and  the  extending 
of  His  Kingdom  the  first  thought  of  the  morning, 
the  motive  of  the  day's  life,  and  the  joyful 
retrospect  of  the  evening  hour. 

So  shall  w.e  "bear  our  cross  daily,  and  follow 
Him  "  "  who  lived  here  for  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  in  His  steps." 


HIS     STEADFAST    PURPOSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "LOST  IN   THE  WINNING,"   "FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TOM. 

S  there  had  been  no  allu8ion  to  that 
son  of  Mr.  Burw'in'H  whose  bed 
Percy  was  to  share,  lie  concluded 
that  sonic  other  arrangement  must 
have  been  made,  and  then  forgot 
that  such  a  person  had  been  men- 
tioned at  all. 
His  slumbers  must  have  lasted  about  a 
raplc  of  hours  when  he  was  aroused  from 
lem  by  a  rough  shake.  He  opened  his 
^es  directly,  but  was  too  much  confused 
►  know  where  he  was,  or  why  he  had 
rbed,  till  he  discerned  the  figure  of  a  lad 
y  his  bedside  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  stared 
y  at  the  intruder,  who  on  his  part  surveyed 
ngry  looks. 

as  he  began  to  inquire  why  he  was  roused 
mionious  a  fashion,  a  clenched  fist  menaced 
e  was  pushed  back. 

m  'd  better  ! "  muttered  the  lad  in  a  snp- 
wL     "  Just  attempt  it  now,  if  you  dare  ! 


Only  make  a  noise,  and  wake  the  neighbours,  and 
frighten  mother,  and  see  if  I  don't  do  something 
dreadful  to  you  !  " 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?"  demanded 
Percy,  beginning  to  feel  amused  at  the  belligerent 
attitude  of  the  boy. 

But  he  was  so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  that 
although  Percy  could  not  help  smiling,  he  tried  to 
conciliate  him. 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  apologise,  if  I  have  done 
anything  wrong  in  coming  here." 

"  Bah  ! "  was  the  scornful  reply,  "  as  if  I  did  not 
know  all  about !  Wrong,  indeed  !  isnt  it  all  wrong, 
and  nothing  else  ?  Now  look  you,  mister,  I  'm  going 
to  sit  here,"  and  he  bundled  Percy's  dothee  off  the 
solitary  chair  on  to  the  floor,  "and  wait  for  the 
morning.  As  soon  as  it  *8  light  enough,  oat  yon  go, 
and  if  ever  I  find  you  here  again,  1 11  m^e  yoa 
remember  it  Ah !  you  may  laugh  1 "  he  added, 
working  himself  into  a  fuiy,  none  the  le«  intense 
because  he  kept  his  voice  carefolly  lowered ;  **  bat 
you  don*t  know  what  I  wouldn't  do  for  mother  I 
Hasn't  she  borne  enough  and  suffered  enough,  with- 
out having  fellows — yes,  fellows  ;  you  're  a  fellow^ 
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and  you  know  it — brought  here  to  sleep  it  off  because 
they  *re  ashamed  to  go  to  their  oAvn  homes  ?  " 

"  But,  my  good  boy,  let  me  assure  you "  Percy 

began,  only,  however,  to  be  imperatively  silenced. 

**  Don't  good  boy  me,  and  don't  assure  me,  neither ; 
if  I  am  good,  it  *8  no  tlianks  to  you.  All  you've  got 
to  do  is  to  listen  to  what  I  'm  saying,  or  if  you're  not 
sober  enougli  to  understand  me,  i>erliai)H  a  dash  of 
cold  water  will  help  you  to  it." 

He  seized  the  ewer,  and  Percy  would  have  been 
deluged  with  its  contents,  if  a  voice  at  the  door  liud 
not  arrested  the  lad's  hand. 

"  Tom,  dear  Tom  !  pray,  come  here  !  " 

"  It 's  mother  1  I  knew  you  'd  disturb  her,"  he  cried 
resentfully,  and,  with  another  shake  of  his  fist  at 
Percy,  he  ran  out  of  the  room. 

There  was  a  whisi)ering  in  the  passage,  and  pre- 
sently Percy's  a.ssailant  came  back  and  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  looking  very  much  disconcerted. 

"  So  I  've  been  and  made  a  pretty  mistake  ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  You  see,"  he  went  on,  wlicn  Percy's 
smile  relieved  him,  "I  could  not  know  anything 
about  you,  could  I  ?  Mr.  Tiler — that 's  a  good  friend 
of  mine — took  me  with  him  into  the  country'  three 
days  ago;  and  I've  only  just  come  back,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  strange  fellows  here  annoying  mother." 

"  And  quite  riglit  too,"  Percy  answered  ;  "  but 
you  might  have  given  me  time  to  explain  how  I 
came  to  be  here." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  but  there  s  no  harm  done,  is 
there  ?  You  're  not  a  quarrelsome  kind  of  chap,  are 
you  ?  well,  then,  don't  let 's  say  any  more  about  it. 
Mother  told  me  it  was  time  I  was  in  bed  and  asleep, 
and  so  it  is." 

AVith  great  alacrity  tlie  lad  divested  himself  of 
his  clothing  and  slij)ped  into  bed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  liLs  re;;^ular  breathing  proved  tluit  he  had 
obeyed  the  maternal  injunction.  He  had  departed 
again  when  Percy  awoke  the  next  morning,  but  the 
clothes  smoothly  folded  and  replaced  on  the  chair, 
and  the  boots  nicely  l^rushed  and  jdaced  in  readiness 
for  tlieir  wearer,  were  pleasant  proofs  that  Tom 
Burwin  had  been  doing  his  best  to  atone  for  his 
former  churlislmess. 

Neither  of  liis  parents  mentioned  his  name,  nor  did 
he  put  in  an  appearance  all  day  ;  but  then,  Mrs. 
Burwin  rarely  spoke  except  wlien  addressed,  and  her 
spouse  found  plenty  of  occupation  in  arranging  a 
course  of  study  for  Percy,  walking  with  him  to  a  shop 
to  select  some  books  he  would  require,  and  writing 
letters  on  his  own  account.  It  was  evening,  and 
the  lamp  was  lighted  when  he  closed  his  desk  with 
a  yawn.  Percy  too,  was  beginning  to  feel  thoroughly 
fagged  with  the  work  of  the  day,  when  Mrs.  Burwin, 
as  she  passed  his  chair,  ventured  to  whb^per,  unheard 
by  her  husband,  "  AVon't  you  ask  him  to  teach  you 
chesfl  ?    Pray  do  !     He  is  an  excellent  player." 

Fancying  she  was  prompted  to  say  this  by  a  fear 
tlint  time  was  hanging  heavily  on  his  hands,  Percy 
was  about  to  declare  hinxsclf  too  fatigued  to  attempt 
anything  else,  when  the  trouble  he  .saw  in  her  eves 


as  they  watched  her  husband  s  movements,  led  him  to 
alter  his  intentions. 

Mr.  Burwin,  who  was  proud  of  Ids  skill,  and  told 
with  glee  how  he  had  once  defeated  a  duapioB 
player,  Mas  flattered  by  the  request  He  owned 
that  the  game  was  a  favourite  one,  yet  picked  up  hb 
hat  and  looked  longingly  at  the  door,  as  if  he  oolj 
wanted  a  pretext  for  escaping.  Without  seeming  to 
notice  this,  his  wife  placed  a  chessboard  oa  the 
table,  and  when  Percy  took  out  the  men  and  began 
to  ask  questions  concerning  them,  ^Ir.  Burwin  cooU 
not  but  answer  his  inquiries  ;  his  hat  was  pot  don 
while  he  described  the  moves  and  initiated  tk 
learner  into  his  own  favourite  openings ;  the  fosciu- 
tion  the  game  exerts  gradually  stole  over  him,  aad 
long  after  Percy  had  nodded  in  his  chair  and  fiotUf 
gone  to  rest,  his  host  sat,  working,  or  trying  to  wark. 
out  a  problem  he  had  found  in  a  scientific  joond. 

The  morrow  was  Sunday,  and  as  Tom  Bnnii 
indulged  himself  with  an  extra  nap,  and  a  dor 
deliberate  toilette,  Percy  was  able  to  iniproTetlwr 
acquaintance.  He  was  a  merry,  good-natured  bir. 
not  afl3icted  with  more  shjTiess  than  young  Londoow 
in  general,  and  chatted  about  himself  and  hisalEun 
with  a  comical  mixture  of  candour  and  reticence. 

"  I  've  kept  out  of  father's  way  ever  since  he  ca« 
home,"  he  explained,  *'  or  else  you  'd  have  seen  nwr 
of  me.  I  should  have  dropped  in  once  a  day  to  «y 
*  How  are  you  ? '  and  come  in  at  night  ever  so  nwk 
earlier,  for  I  like  to  be  at  home  evenings  to  look  aftff 
mother.  I  '11  be  bound  now  she  s  been  stitching  ^ 
eves  out  of  her  head,  hasn't  she  ?  " 

**  I  can't  be  sure  that  I've  seen  her  d(»ing  anjitii"? 
so  horrible,  but  she  certainly  does  seems  to  beai»s^ 
at  needlework." 

"  That 's  it,  she  will  do  so  much  !  "  crie*l  the  W 
regretfully  ;  **  but  I  '11  alter  it  somehow.  One  coo- 
fort,  father  M'on't  like  to  say  much  to  me  t^^^} 
specially  as  you're  here,  and  so  the  stomi  inll  ^ 


over. 


*» 


"  Then  you  have  contrived  to  vex  him,  Tom?' 

A  nod  of  assent.  Tom  was  .tt>o  busy  rtandB* 
before  the  glass  arranging  his  collar  and  mcwJ* 
to  answer  directly.  "When  he  could  take  oat  rf  » 
mouth  the  pin  that  was  to  secure  them,  h*  ^ 
and  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  talked  ■* 
confidentially. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Gray,  father  s  a  gentleman  \«^^ 
wants  me  to  be  one  too ;  but  there 's  so  many  i*** 
against  it,  that  I  Ve  given  up  trying.  Moto '  •* 
of  my  reason.s,  for  I  want  to  be  doing  somethiBP 
help  her ;  and  I  could  only  do  that  by  g*""^^ 
grandee,  and  taking  to  bosinem,  a  step  that  w*^ 
quite  sets  himself  against ;  so  that*8  the  piei^"' 
of  affairs,  you  see." 

"  ^Vhat  business  hart  you  taken  to?'  aiW^W 
but  Tom  shook  his  head. 

"  When  I  know  you  better,  peihaps  lH^T^ 
but  it  isn't  a  genteel  one,  and  as  I  dont  ehi**  *• 
laughed  at,  I  shaU  keep  my  secret    Y«a  >Mdi^ 
me  any  more  questions,  for  I  8hMi*t  ■**■  *^ 
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mind  you,  but  I  won't  be  laughed 

eiy  sorry  to  ridicule  you  for  doing 
be  right,"  Percy  answered  gravely, 
ipprovcs — but  does  she?" 
i  don*t  like  to  say  so  outright,  be- 
;o  against  father,  but  I  know  what  | 
e  hurries  out  of  her  room  to  kins  me 
in  the  morning.  There  isn't  such  a 
:ld,  Mr.  Gray,  as  my  mother  ! "  Tom 
?ally.  "Why,  I  can  remember  when 
— there  were  five  of  us  then,  now 
y,  and  Milly,  and  me — and  how 
i  us  through  it  herself,  and  worked 
r  to  the  bone  to  get  us  nourishing 
strong  again.  It  vraa  then  that  her 
LS  curly  and  long,  so  long  and  tliick 
ase  her  to  pull  out  her  comb  and  let 
ill  went,  for  she  cut  it  off  and  sold 
poor  little  Katie." 
ler,  where  was  he  ?  " 
nd  of  sob,  **  Ah  !  where,  indeed  !  " 
a  a  hurrj-,  to  stand  for  awhile  with 
light.  But  he  soon  turned  round 
dy- 

ing  to  get  up,  or  shall  I  give  you  a 
ou  up  your  breakfast  ?  " 

to  rise,  his  room-fellow  hovering 
lile,  offering  him  assistance  ;  and 
eclincd,  flattening  his  nose  against 
taring  at  the  backs  of  another  row 
'as  ready  to  go  do\ni-Htairs. 
son  for  lingering  oozed  out. 
y,  if  father  should  begin  at  me,  just 
as,  will  you  ?  It 's  for  mother,  you 
ach  a  miserable  Sunday  for  her  if 

he  turns  me  out  as  he  s  threatened 

•romised  to  do  his  best  to  keep  the 
ther  and  son,  though  he  hoped  in 
essity  for  his   interposition  would 

was  gratified.  Mrs.  Burwin  was 
ently  when  she   bade   them  good 

couhl  scarcely  pour  out  the  coffee. 
[)us,  more  on  her  account  than  his 
elt  uneasy,  but  Mr.  Burwin  vrsis  in 
md  contented  himself  with  shaking 

son  and  exclaiming  sorroi^'fully, 
^,  my  boy,  another  caprice  !  1 11 
i  that  takes  vou  awav  from  us  so 
onfession  should  breed  strife  ;  but 
1  do  not  try  my  patience  too  much. 
f  you  do,  that  I  am  a  Bun/vin  of 

your  mother  a  daughter  of  Colonel 

i  shaking  his  head,  he  attacked  the 
ife  had  just  set  before  him  ;  and  as 
s  resolutely  closed,  the  threatened 
.  Mr.  Burwin  pleaded  indisposition 
id  returned  to  bed,  where  he  alter- 
read  the  day  away ;  and  his  wife 


and  son,  after  assuring  themselves  that  Percy  would 
not  want  for  anything,  went  off  hand-in-hand  as  soon 
as  the  Sabbath  bells  began  to  chime,  the  lad's  cheer- 
fulness bringing  a  faint  smile  to  the  pale  sad  face  of 
his  toil-worn  mother. 

Percy  watched  them  from  the  window,  and  then 
opened  his  books,  determined  to  devote  the  morning 
to  study.  "  He  must  not  lose  any  more  time,"  he  re- 
minded himself ;  "there  M'as  so  nmch  to  be  done  before 
he  could  overcome  his  ignorance  ;  '*  and  he  strove  to 
read  steadily,  but  between  his  eyes  and  the  page  came 
a  picture  of  earlier  days,  the  figure  of  a  pretty  child 
w^alking  soberly  to  church  between  her  parents.  About 
this  time  Winnie  would  be  pacing  along  the  avenue 
from  the  lych  gate  to  the  porch,  or  diverging  from 
it  to  stand  awhile  beside  the  grave  of  her  mother. 
Would  there  not  be  reproach  in  those  sweet  eyes  of 
hers  if  she  could  see  him  now  ? 

Rebuked  by  the  thought,  he  put  his  books  on 
the  shelf,  and  after  a  little  irresolution,  followed  the 
example  of  Mrs.  Bum'in  and  her  son,  stealing  into 
the  nearest  place  of  worship,  oppressed  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  his  prayers  were  but  a  mere  form 
after  alL 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BOTH  MENTAL  AXD   BODILV. 

A  FEW  weeks,  and  Percy,  no  longer  the  invalid,  but 
healthy  and  vigorous  once  more,  was  so  busily  em- 
ployed tliat  the  time  pas.scd  swiftly.  He  had  applied 
for  work  at  a  large  firm  not  verj'  far  from  his  lodging, 
and  was  told  by  the  foreman  that  they  wanted  no 
new  hands  ;  but  one  of  the  partners,  struck  by  his 
appearance,  detained  him  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
His  address  was  taken  down,  and  the  following  week 
he  was  sent  for. 

The  change  from  Mr.  Graddon's  shops  to  the  large 
London  one,  where  so  nmch  was  done  by  machinery', 
and  the  men  were  of  a  different  class  to  the  some- 
what obtuse  countrymen  to  whom  Percy  had  been 
accustomed,  was  rather  confusing.  There  were  new 
rules  to  be  observed,  and,  though  Mr.  Graddon 
plumed  himself  on  keeping  up  with  the  march  of 
improvement,  there  was  much  to  be  learned  at  works 
where  ever>'  part  of  tlie  business  was  necessarily  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Some  of  Percy's  shopmates  lifted 
their  eyebrows  and  nudged  each  other  when  they^ 
saw  him,  instead  of  hunying  away  to  his  dinner, 
stop  to  study  the  details  of  some  piece  of  framing  or 
labour-saving  machine.  Others  looked  askance  at  a 
man  who  would  sooner  lose  an  hour's  time  than 
"  scamp  "  a  job  entrusted  to  him  ;  who  civilly  de- 
clined to  share  their  beer,  and  never  smoked ;  nay, 
who  even  refused  to  subscribe  when  a  fund  was 
raised  for  one  of  the  labourers,  who  was  fined  for 
being  drunk  and  beating  his  wife,  although  every  one 
knew  that  being  a  bit  quarrelsome  in  hia  cupa  was 
poor  Jack's  only  fault !  No,  Percy  was  certainly  not  a 
general  favourite  at  Messrs.  Norbert's ;  but  there  were 
a  few  of  the  more  intefiigent  who  soon  became  friendly 
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niith  their  reserved  companion  ;  and  after  he  had 
proved  his  courage  by  interfering  on  behalf  of  a  meek 
little  man,  who  was  being  ill-treated  by  one  of  those 
swaggering,  brutal  fellows  to  be  found  in  all  large 
communities,  he  was  respected  even  by  those  who 
found  fault  with  Ids  freedom  from  their  owa  follies  or 
vices. 

He  saw  Mr.  Graddon  twice  soon  after  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode  at  Mr.  Bum-in's  ;  but  it  was  in  London, 
when  business  brought  Ids  former  employer  to  town, 
and  Percy  met  him  by  appointment  to  settle  various 
questions  concerning  the  building  of  his  houses  on 
Enfonl  Green.  He — Mr.  Graddon — though  pressed 
for  time,  found  leisure  to  evince  a  kindly  interest  in 
the  young  man,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
determineil  to  remain  in  the  metropolis. 

**  Go  on  and  prosper,  my  lad,"  said  he ;  "  an<l 
remember  that  if  work  grows  slack  here,  we  sliall  be 
glad  to  have  you  back  in  your  old  quarters." 

They  shook  hands  with  mutual  good-will,  and  Mr. 
Graddon  talked  of  their  inter\'iew  that  evening,  while 
enjoying  a  late  tea,  after  he  reache<l  home. 

"  Your  hero  of  the  smock  frock,  AVinnie,  will  make 
a  man  of  himself  yet.  He  has  improved  wonder- 
fully !  I  could  scarcely  see  in  the  shrewd,  quiet 
young  fellow  Fve  been  talking  with  to-day  a  trace  of 
that  gawky  urchin  I  took  as  apprentice  at  your 
recommendation.** 

Winnie's  eyes  sparkled,  but  Duke  said  directly, 
"  He's  a  very  gnimpy  individual." 

"  I  did  not  find  him  so,"  his  uncle  replied. 
But  Duke  went  on, — 

"And  he  iidierits  the  miserly  propensities  of  his 
old  uncle.  He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  make 
their  money  their  idol." 

"Possibly,"  said  Mr.  Graddon,  but  with  the  air  of 
one  who  does  not  feel  con\inced.  "I  dare  sav  vou  mav 
liavc  had  more  opportunities  of  studying  his  character 
than  I  have  ;  but  he  was  liberal  enough  in  his  dealings 
with  me.  Cautious,  certainly,  not  to  go  beyond  his 
moans  ;  but  in  my  eyes.  Master  Duke,  that  is  more 
creditable  to  a  young  man  than  launcliiug  out." 

Duke  reddened  and  A^inced,  for  he  had  been  so 
pressed  by  an  importunate  creditor,  that,  failing  to 
obtain  a  loan  from  Percy,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
avow  one  of  his  liabilities  to  his  uncle,  who  though 
he  spared  him  a  lecture  at  the  time,  had  e>'idently 
brooded  over  this  proof  that  the  young  man  had  been 
guilty  of  much  extravagance  during  his  sojourn  at 
Edinburgh. 

And  tlien  there  followed  some  talk  on  business 
matters  in  which  Winnie  could  have  no  part ;  but 
when  her  cousin  was  once  more  at  liberty  to  listen  to 
her,  with  true  feminine  pertinacity  she  returned  to 
the  charge. 

"  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  call  Percy 
Gray  a  miser  ? " 

Duke  answered  carelessly  that  he  could  not  always 
analyse  his  impressions,  and  that    he  would  rather 
practise  their  new  duet  with  her  than  try  to  do  so. 
"  But  I  don't  like  to  be  obliged  to  think  iU  of 


persons  in  whom  I  am  interested,"  Winnie  olMerre^, 
"  and  if  you  feel  that  yon  are  justified  m  what  yoa 
say,  I  shall  be  sorr>',  for  I  have  always  liked  poor 
Percv." 

"  My  dear  cousin,'*  Duke  retorted,  with  impatienee, 
"poor  Petry,  as  you  call  him,  is  no  longer  a  pmy 
boy  ;  M'e  Imve  paid  our  debt  of  gratitude,  at  Inst 
we  would  have  done  so  if  he  liad  not  refiued  to 
accept  anything  ;  and  now,  as  oar  opinions  differ, 
and  are  likely  to  do  so,  we  Imd  better  agree  to  foijet 
liim." 

AVhile  he  was  thus  under  disicusaion  at  Mr.  Giid- 
don's,  Percy  was  sitting  at  Mr.  Burwin's,  knitting  kii 
brows  over  a  difficult  sum  in  fractioas  only  byingit 
doiA'n  when  fairly  conquered,  to  pick  up  ruler  ud 
compasses,  and  work  away  at  arcliitectural  dnwiii^ 
His  studies  rarely  came  to  an  end  till,  Mrs.  Burvini 
gentle  reminder  that  it  was  getting  late  being  n- 
heeded,  Tom  would  puff  out  the  lamp,  and  bv  tk 
time  his  elaborate  apologies  were  at  an  end  and  the 
lamp  re-lit,  Percy  would  acknowledge,  thougb  wiib 
reluctance,  that  he  was  tired. 

Of  Tom's  father  he  saw  very  little  now,  which  iii 
not  surprising,  considering  the  variety  and  number « 
the  occupations  that  took  Mr.  Bar^'in  from  boM 
He  reported  for  a  couple  of  suburban  newspapers ;  hr 
was  agent  for  tlie  sale  of  some  clever  patents ;  he 
kei>t  the  books  of  two  or  three  small  tradesmen  vht 
were  not  sufficiently  good  accountants  to  keep  tbei 
themselves ;  and  he  did  a  little  copying  for  t  Ut 
stationer.  "  In  fact,"  a»  he  rather  pompously  hdaad 
Percy,  "  his  friends,  in  their  eagerness  to  sHUt  )m 
in  retrieving  liis  fortunes,  made  too  many  deaoii 
upon  him."  But  when  he  did  spend  an  €wua%  i 
home,  his  shrewd  observations  were  invalnaUetsAe 
eager  learner,  and  carried  him  on  till  Mr.  Bnnritw 
again  at  leisure  to  inspect  his  progress. 

Percy  could  not  help  noticing  that  all  the  inai! 
devices  to  amend  his  host's  circnmstanccs  did  Ml 
seem  to  luive  the  desired  effect.  The  roomw 
still  bare,  and  tlie  wife  stitched  as  bosily  u  W 
for  the  baby-linen  warehouse,  for  whidi  she  wk 
the  daintiest  of  robes,  nmrvels  of  lemiiiiit  iMk 
and  industrv. 

It  was  only  when  her  son  came  home  Atlk* 
labours  ceased.     Tom  would  rash  np  the  Stan  to 
at  a  time,  and  open  the  door  jut  wide  fMiAli 
ascertain  who  was  there.     If  he  eugkt  itf^^ 
father  he  would  say  **  Good  night,"  aad 
self  to  ImmI  ;  but  if  Mr.  Burwin  wu 
enter  the  room,  and  persuade  his  mollMr— viMll* 
always  brightened  for  him — to  go  for  a  wilk;  ■;' 
the  weather  was  unfavourable,  to  sit  by  tlie  «b^ 
and  chat.     On  these  occasions  Percy  was  oltcB  fma^ 
to  lay  aside  his  books,  for  the  boy^s  quaiiit  reat^ 
and  high  spirits  were  irresistible.     Then  Ton  wv 
suddenly  discover  that  it  was  somebody^  hirtUo; 
or,  if  it  wasn't,  that  it  ou^t  to  be,  and  nn^  ^ 
celebrated  iirith  a  grand  banquet,  which  he  m' 
rush  off  to  procure.     The  banquet  genenUycssa^ 
of  mutton  chops  or  a  juicy  steak,  codccd  If  ^ 


"Percj  rMdilr  pr«uaa»i  to  do  hi*  bMi"- 
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himself,  with  a  ;rroat  deal  of  merry  iin]>ortaiiro  ;  ami 
Mrs.  Burwiii,  as  the  only  la<ly  present.  ha<l  to  cnn- 
sent  to  be  waited  on.  and  aKo  to  aotept  the  lx"-t  ot 
the  viand.'*. 

At  first  IVrey  looked  on  Toni'.>  i)rank^  a>  mere 
boyirih  fun,  hut  when  he  comprehfuded  that  the 
<,"hattering  and  jokin.i;  wa.s  only  assumed  to  silenee 
Mrs.  Burwin\s  seniples  and  cntiee  her  to  eat.  he 
abetted  him,  for  it  was  evident  that  if  it  were  not  for 
her  8on*s  thoughtful  eare,  the  self-siicrificing  woman 
would  have  denied  herself  all  hut  tlie  Ixirest  neees- 
.saries.  Always  toiling,  never  eomplaining,  her  <lays 
passed  on  with  no  break  in  their  monotony,  Kive 
when  Tom  took  the  needle  out  of  her  thin  lin^'er> 
and  coaxed  her  to  rest. 

She  had  two  daughters  who,  when  they  paitl  her 


a  visit,  ni-heil  into  lier  ami.-.  Ki-i>ing  urA  rvwx 
r»vcr  luT,  ;i!id  v  iitrjiin:^'  In-r  hM>k.>  ■^'.  llh  iiT!\i<.*> 
afVe<'ti<tn  :  hut  lluv  immu'  ;it  ran'  inti'i'^al-.  .-•'.■i  wr*- 
:il\vay>  in  l«-r!Mj-  l-^^t  l:ith«'r  •<li(»nlil  num*  i-.  nvA  lii;;' 
tliriii  llnT«-.  (>:i<.'  Millir  f'.u^^^in  \oT-,rure<l  [•»  !.':i\v 
<in  the  TMaiiti-!-j.ii'i-i'  ;t  «':i»«»hin,Lr-<Mp  she  had  unrkei 
for  liirii.  Tlii'*  In.'  i»ii-k«.'ii  ui»  .-jimI  :idniir»'<i  lill  ly 
leanietl  wlm^o  -/lii  it  \v;ix  -.  thr-n  J*eny  s;nv  liini  rli::; 
it  intu  tlir  lire.  --iiyiM^  hitierly  thai  hr-  <.*>\\h:  :;'•'. 
;u'*'<'pt  aiiythiii;.'^  from  daughters  who  had  ili-^p^'.'vi 
him. 

Mr-.  Ilnrv.iii  r.iiiiiir(»'>-ed  lur  lii^,  and  «aid  n^thir.;. 
bill  IVnv  (mmIiI  iH.ii  liclp  f(Mling  a  little  riirii'sity '■■ 
kibuv  \vli;it  tln)<<-  ^lui('t]\•-(lre«^^e<l.  "entie-maimor".'- 
L^rN  ««)uld  lj;i\('  duiu'  to  merit  tlieir  father's  C'V.- 
«U'iiiiiatioii.  r/'.,  U  <:ohtin>/cU.) 


SILENT     P  E  K  A  (HERS: 

XOTE.S   ON   THE   ILLUSTRATIONS   USLD    IX   TIIL   Tl.ArmN<;s   or   OlK    LORD  Ji:>rs   CIIKIST. 


ARTHING.     1.  The  solemn  thonght  that 
we  are  debtors  to  (Jo<l  is  brought  to  our 
minds  by  our  Lord  in  the  short  parable 
contained  in  St.  Matt.  v.  25,  20  :    "  Agree 
with  thine  adversary-  quiekly,  whiles  thou  art 
in  the  wav  with  him  :  lest  at  ativ  time  the 

V  '  * 

adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  de- 
liver thee  to  the  oflicer,  and  thou  be  e«ast  into  prison. 
Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  s*halt  by  no  means  come 
out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing." 
A  similar  expression  is  made  use  of  in  the  parable  of 
the  unmerciful  servant  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  23 — 35), 
where  the  same  view  of  our  relations  to  God  is 
brought  under  our  notice  with  even  greater  force — 
the  sinner  in  the  latter  parable  being  represented 
as  a  debtor  who  had  nothing  to  pay,  and  who,  having 
4ibu8ed  the  mercy  by  which  in  the  first  instance  ho 
was  freely  forgiven,  was  at  last  condemned  to  be 
^lelivered  to  the  tormentors  till  he  should  pay  all 
that  was  due. 

It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  whether,  as  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  occurs  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
the  adversary  in  the  first  of  these  parables  refers  to 
an  offended  brother,  who  may  in  a  sense  be  called  an 
adversary,  or  whether  it  refers  to  the  violated  law  of 
God,  which  is  the  constiint  enemy  of  the  persistent 
sinner,  and  it  is  not  very  important  (as  perhaps  it  is 
not  possible)  to  decide  which  of  these  meanings  was 
intended  by  our  Lord,  for  the  general  teaching  is 
much  the  same  in  either  case,  namely,  that  while 
time  is  given  us  we  should  repent  of  our  sins, 
become  reconciled  to  God  and  His  law  by  bringing 
our  will  into  conformity  with  HLs,  so  that  being 
freely  forgiven,  a  strict  account  may  not  be  taken  at 
the  last ;  else,  having  nothing  to  pay,  we  should  be 
fihut  out  from  CJod  for  ever.  For  the  expressions 
"  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,"  "  till  he 
fihould  pay  all   that   was   due,"   seem   to  point  to 


nothing  less  than  an  imending  exelusion  frnni  Fli^ 
]>rcst.-tue,  iiiMNnuu'h  as  it  is  on  His  pure  meny  ilirfi:'. 
Christ  that  avc  depend  for  forgiveness  and  atcci'tan--'. 
auil  if  left  to  ourselves  we  should  vevtr  siKoefil  i"' 
discharging  our  debt  to  (iod. 

It  would  \\G  well  for  us  often  to  pause  and  remoD- 
bcr  that  (lod  has  a  right  to  the  vrholc  oi  our  liit". 
that  in  justiee  we  deserve  jmnishment  for  wa>U'i 
time  and  neglected  opi>ortunities  ;  that  most  of  u- 
have  so  lived  that  we  cannot  persimde  ourselves  that 
we  have  f»f  right  any  claim  to  1h>  forgiven,  and  tha* 
all  the  hope  we  have  depends  on  the  greatue>s  "' 
His  love  and  the  freedom  of  His  mercy  11irou;:h 
Christ ;  suth  a  view  of  life  Mill  be  likely  to  dwi'Oii 
our  repentance,  and  increa.se  our  love  for  (Jml. 

2.  AVe  lind  a  very  different  reference  to  a  farthin^J 
made  bv  our  Lord  on  other  orcavsions.    In  St.  Matt.i. 

« 

29  it  speaks  to  us  not  of  the  stem  justice,  but  of  the 
infinite  love  of  (JocL  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  i^M 
for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the 
j  ground  without  your  Father;"  or,  as  St.  Luke  ex- 
presses it  (xii.  6),  "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  f'-- 
two  farthings  ?  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgi»tten 
before  God."  AVhat  a  forcible  expres-sion  this  is  "f 
the  care  of  God  for  everj'  part  of  His  creation !  not 
one  sparrow  forgotten  by  God  I  How  careful  the 
remembrance  of  this  truth  ought  to  make  us  of  the 
animal  creation.  AVliat  a  warning  there  is  here  agiinst 
cruelty  to  animals.  They  are  cared  for  by  God.  He 
is  watching  them.  And  what  a  blessed  assurance 
too  of  His  love  for  us,  for  each  of  us,  **Fear  not, 

m 

therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows' 
Such  words  may  cheer  the  Christian  in  his  moment* 
of  loneliness  and  depression,  when  lie  feels  as  if  on* 
man  out  of  the  multitude  of  men  could  not  be  the 
special  object  of  (Jod  s  love  ;  at  such  times  let  him 
listen  again  to  those  wonls  "  not  one  sparrow  for- 
gotten by  God,"  "fear  not,  therefore ;"  let  him  meditate 
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il  He  comes  to  know  that  €rod  loves  every 
tian  just  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  on 

ention  of  a  farthing  suggests  to  ns  another 
loving  comfort  from  God  which  is  con- 
r  Lord's  approval  of  the  poor  widow  who 
he  treasury  of  (Jod  "two  mites,  which 
hing."     "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  this 

hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which 
to  the  treasury  :  for  all  they  did  cast  in 
ndance  ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in 
le  had"  (St.  Mark  xiL  43,  44).  So 
e  God's  ways  from  man's  ways  that  the 
8  saying  of  our  Lord  is  one  of  the  hardest 
-actical  truths  of  His  teaching.  It  is  hard 
d  poor  alike — hard  for  the  rich  man  to 
.  His  splendid  offering  (as  men  call  it)  for 
:hurch  or  a  cathedral  may  be  absolutely 
I  the  sight  of  God,  and  hard  for  the  poor 
ieve  that  his  insignificant  offering,  never 
rd  of  by  any  of  his  fellow-men — so  small 
at  if  given  to  some  charity,  whose 
1  lists  arc  full  of  the  names  of  great  men 
argely  of  their  abundance,  it  would  be 
le  as  scarcely  worth  consideration — may  be 
)ro  of  by  God  than  the  most  costly  gift 
ye  offered ;  and  yet  it  is  true,  for  what  God 
ttot  the  outward  action,  but  the  devotion 
i ;  and  just  as  a  mother's  love  would  show 
it  she  would  give  to  her  dying  child  the 

of  food  in  her  possession,  not,  indeed, 
reby  to  save  liis  life,  but  simply  as  an 
of  her  love,  so  the  offering  of  the  poor 
hough  absolutely  worthless  from  a  human 
w,  is  of  priceless  value  in  the  sight  of  God 
expression  of  love  to  Him.  How  often  it 
t  tlus  story  of  the  widow's  mite  is  repeated 
bscription  lists  wldch,  after  detailing  large 
ns  "ivith  great  care,  close  the  list  with 
IS,"  too  small  to  be  mentioned  separately, 
g  in  the  aggregate  an  amount  scarcely 
deration.  May  not  God  often  say  of  those 
,  "They  are  more  than  all  the  rest" ? 
d's  acceptance  of  tlie  ^ddow's  farthing 
» those  who  can  give  much,  the  need  of  a 
(elf-examination  as  to  the  real  motive  of 
and  speaks  encouragement  to  these  who 
ery  little,  if  they  are  willing  to  give  all 
nay,  surely,  it  even  tells  those  who  have 
give  that  the  desire  of  the  heart,  the  wish 

offering,  may  be  a  more  welcome  gift  to 
U  the  riches  of  the  world. 
B.  The  parable  of  the  barren  iig-tree  (St 
3 — 9)  was  spoken  by  our  Lord  to  illustrate 
kkL  of  dealing  vriih  sinners,  and  to  urge 
carers,  and,  through  them,  upon  us,  the  need 
ce  and  of  holiness  of  life.  In  the  opening 
le  chapter  which  contain  this  parable.  He 
lolding  a  conversation  with  some  (we  are 
ho  the  people  were)  who  had  spoken  to 
;  a  special  punishment  which  Pilate  had 


inflicted  upon  the  Cralilfeans ;  it  would  seem  from 
the  remariEB  of  oar  Lord,  that  those  who  referred  to 
this  transaction  supposed  the  punishment  to  have 
been  allowed  by  God  on  account  of  some  special  sins 
in  those  who  were  punished.  But  He  warned  them 
against  such  an  inference,  and  showed  them  that 
their  duty  was  rather  to  see  in  such  startling  events  a 
message  to  themselves  calling  them  to  repentance, — 
**  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish ;"  and 
then,  in  connection  with  these  words.  He  went  on  to 
speak  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree.  A  certain 
man  had  a  fig-tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  and  he 
proposed  to  cut  it  down,  but  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard  to  leave  it  yet  a  while 
and  take  special  care  of  it,  if  perchance  it  nught 
even  yet  bear  fruit,  but  if  not,  it  must  be  cut  down. 
The  application  of  this  parable  to  the  Jewish  nation 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(v.  7).  "The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  o(  Judah  His  pleasant 
plant :  and  He  looked  for  judgment,  but  behold 
oppression;  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a  cry.**  And 
as  a  consequence,  the  Jewish  nation  was  to  be  visited 
^4th  heavy  punishment,  their  cities  destroyed,  and  the 
people  scattered  over  the  world. 

But  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  read  this  parable 
as  applying  to  each  indiWdual  Christian.  Each 
Christian  is  planted  in  the  vineyard  of  God,  that  is  to 
say,  he  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  opportunities  and 
privileges  which  are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  bear 
the  fruit  which  God  requires  ;  God  requires  fruit  in 
proportion  to  the  opportunities  of  growth,  and  if  the 
fruit  is  not  apparent,  the  fault  must  be  in  tlic 
Christian  himself,  and  it  is  a  fault,  moreover,  for 
wluch  the  Christian  is  responsible  ;  for  there  is  this 
difference  bet\('een  the  fig-tree  and  that  of  which  it  is 
taken  as  the  representative,  that  a  fig-tree  cannot  help 
being  barren,  but  a  Christian  can,  because  his  growth 
and  fruitfulness  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of 
his  will  with  the  will  of  God,  his  failure  is  the  result 
of  active  opposition  to  Crod's  will.  And  what  a  fear- 
ful picture  is  given  us  hero  of  the  unfruitful  Cliristian 
in  the  words  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  "  cut  it 
down,  why  cumberetli  it  the  ground  ?"  An  unfruitful 
tree  in  a  vineyard  would  be  not  merely  useless,  but 
also  harmful,  by  drawing  off  the  nourishment  from  the 
other  trees  ;  and  so  the  Christian  whose  life  is  barren 
in  the  sight  of  God,  is  not  only  useless  but  injurious 
in  the  world — his  influence  is  bad,  his  wickedness  is 
like  the  germ  of  an  infectious  disease,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  infect  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lives.  And  yet  in 
the  long-suffering  of  God  he  is  si>ared,  in  the  hope  of 
his  ultimate  conversion.  The  vine-dresser  (that  is,  no 
doubt,  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  who  "  ever  livetli  to 
make  intercession  for  us,"  and  who,  if  any  man  sin,  is 
our  "Advocate  with  the  Father**)  pleads  that  it  may 
be  spared  a  little  longer,  "  let  it  alone  this  year  also, 
till  I  shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it ;  **  these  words 
seem  to  tell  us  of  God's  special  dealings  with  sinners 
to  bring  them  to  repentance.  He  is  unwilling  that  any 
should  perish,  and  so  He  makes  (if  we  may  say  so) 
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special  efforts  to  bring  back  those  who  have  gone 
astray  ;  He  sends  them,  jierJiaps  sickness,  or  sorrow,  or 
He  deprives  them  of  the  temporal  blessings  of  life 
which  have  drawn  awav  their  hearts  from  Him,  or 
He  speaks  to  them  through  the  so-called  accidents 
whicli  ha])i)en  in  the  world  around,  if  by  any  means 
they  may  hear  His  voice,  and  lK>gin  to  grow  tliat  tliey 
may  bear  fniit.  But  the  con<*hiding  words  of  tlie 
parable  warn  us  that  tlie  j^ritxl  of  long-sullering  and 
Hi)ecial  effort  will  have  an  end,  "  if  it  bear  fruit,  well  : 
and  if  not,  tlien  after  tliat  thou  shalt  cut  it  do^ii." 
These  are  terrible  words.  Let  them  drive  us  to  self- 
examination.  Have  we  come  to  (Jotl  in  true  repent- 
ance? are  we  fruit -Ixja ring  Christians  ?  or  are  we  per- 
haps cumbering  the  ground,  doing  harm  in  the  world  ? 

Fire.  1.  On  more  than  one  occassion  our  Lord 
makes  use  of  the  word  **  fire  "  for  the  puri>oso  of 
expressing  the  severity  of  the  punishment  wliich  will 
at  last  come  uj>on  impenitent  sirmers.  'I'luis,  in  St. 
Matt.  XXV.  41,  the  sentence  on  the  wicke<l  is  "I>epart, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  tire."  The  force  of  our 
Lord's  words  is  not  at  all  weakenc<l  if  we  suppose 
"  fire "  to  be  used  figuratively  in  these  passages  ; 
indeed  it  matters  very  little,  after  all,  whether  it  is 
used  figuratively  or  literally;  it  8i)eaks  witliout  doubt 
of  a  punisliment  of  great  severity,  a  punishment  from 
which  we  should  shrink  as  really  as  we  should 
shrink  from  the  touch  of  tire.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  think  more  of  such  words  of  our  Lord  than  men 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  do  in  the  present  day.  It 
is  necessary'  often  to  remind  men  that  sin  unrepented 
and  unforgiven  jnuat  Im?  ]>unislied.  If  the  love  of  God 
were  sufficient  to  move  sinners  to  rejwntance,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  speak  of  i)unishmeni,  but  inas- 
much as  oftentimes  the  love  of  God  is  despised,  and 
His  gcK>dness  taken  advantage  of  by  men  that  they 
may  continue  in  their  sins,  it  is  most  necessary-  to 
remind  them  that  they  cannot  do  so  with  impunity. 

2.  In  speaking  of  H  is  own  work,  our  Lord  declares 
it  to  be  His  design  to  send  "  fire  on  the  earth  '' 
(St.  Luke  xii.  49)  ;  the  expression  may  well  be  con- 


si<lered  along  with  another  oi  similar  nieaain;:  in  St. 
Matt.  X.  34  :  "  Think  not  thai  I  am  come  t<»  «ond 
jH?ace  on  earth  :  I  <aiiie  not  to  semi  pOini-.  Im;  a 
sword."  These  seem  at  first  sight  strange  wonU  t^ 
be  sp<»ken  by  Him  whose  title  is  the  "  I 'rim.*  (^f 
Peace:"  at  wliox*  birth  into  the  world  tlio  anjp;!* 
prcK'laimed  "  poate  on  earth."  and  who  loft  to  lib 
ajKvstles  at  HL-  departure  tr<»m  the  w<»rld  a  h';:ii'}  \4 
unearthly  ]»eace.  Hut  there  ir*  no  imttn^b-if-i::} 
l)etween  these  two  derlaraiions.  When  our  l^inl>ui'i 
that  He  came  to  send  *'  tire  "  or  a  sword  upon  !l:i' 
earth.  He  was  referring  to  the  general  effect  of  ib 
preaching  of  the  Gf»spel  ;  it  was  the  Gosj^el  of  jn^ai 
indeed,  but  it  would  not  l>e  receive<l  iKjaceablv:  tLt 
]»eace  which  He  brought  was  to  come  only  nr  t 
consequence  of  holiness,  but  He  came  to  a  vurld 
of  sin ;  He  taught  truths  which  did  violence  to  the 
prejudices  of  those  whi»  heanl  them,  and  the  result  of 
sueh  teaching  was.  during  the  time  of  His  life  on 
earth  and  after  His  Ascension  into  Heaven,  t«»  excite 
men  to  an  angry  oj»iK)siti<.»n,  wliich  led  to  HtJ  ovu 
crucifixion,  and  to  many  a  fierce  persecution  after- 
wards. Often  must  these  words  of  our  Lord  have  •■ome 
t<»  the  minds  of  His  Apostles  in  their  sufferinjis  after 
He  had  left  them. 

But  in  regard  to  individual  Christians  aL^i.  ::  i^ 
well  to  rememl>er  these  words  of  our  Lonl — "  1  ani 
come  ti»  send  fire  upon  earth."     That  fire  coine>  lo 
each  of  us,  to  consume  what  is  sinful  and  displell^inJ; 
to  God,  to  purify  us,  and  make  us  fit  to  be  present<»l 
to  Him  at  the  last.     Let  us  take  care  that  M-ickeJ- 
ness  is  not  so  closely  Ixmnd  up  in  us  that  wlien  it  ^ 
consume<l  we  shall   peri>h  with  it.     Let  us  gladly 
entrust  ourselves  to  the  fire  of  God,  until  all  tbf 
dross  is  purged  away  ;  and  then  we  may  look  ft* 
peace,  which  our  Lord  brought,  not  unconditioimllr, 
but  to  those  only  who  should  be  willing  to  be  sawL 
first  of  all,  from  sin.     For  t/iat  was  His  s[>ecial  mi^ 
sion,  "to  save  Hls  people  from  their  sins;"  and, until 
that  mission  is  accomplished  in  the  world,  or  in  the 
individual,  there  can  be  no  real  or  permanent  pca't? 


ACROSS    THE     BRIDGE. 

IN   TWO   PARTS. 


PART  U. 
|H,  George  !  what  shall  we  do?    Wliy  did 
you  bring  me  here  ?  " 

"  I  say,  d(m't  cr>'.  I  didn't  mean  it, 
indeed  ;  and  1  'm  very  sorrj*.  You  can't 
cross  to  me  now,  and  I  can't  go  back  to  you  ;  so  all 
you  can  do  is  just  to  stay  quietly  where  you  are  till 
I  run  and  look  for  help." 

"Oh,  Georgy  dear,"  cried  the  poor  child,  "don't 
leave  me  alone.     I  'd  die  of  fright." 

"  Nonsense,  what  'a  to  happen  to  you  ?  I  '11  go 
very  fast,  and  be  back  in  no  time." 

Gff  went  George  without  waiting  to  hear  further 
entreaties,  for  he  feared  much  the  school  party  might 
be  already  returning  to  town. 


The  bell  had  been  rung  long  ago,  tea  was  ovci,  at^ 
all  were  assembled  ready  for  starting,  all  but  the  t»o 
missing  boys,  whose  absence  was  beginning  to  create 
nmch  uneasiness  and  perplexity,  when  at  last  Georgt 
appeared,  running  at  full  speed.  Panting  and  breath- 
less he  rushed  at  once  up  to  one  of  tlie  teachen*,  »8^ 
gasped  out  his  storj'. 

The  departure  of  the  whole  party  could  not  d 
course  be  postponed,  but,  after  a  hurried  discoflBioo? 
it  was  arranged  that  George,  at  hin  own  deoRi 
should  remain  behind,  and  follow  with  Bertie  by  the 
next  train. 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  liim  over  the  river?"  wkfi 
the  boy. 

'  You  must  walk  at  opposite  sides  about  half  a  ^iJk 
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•n,  until  you  meet  a  large  bridge,  then  there 
full  time  to  catch  your  train ;  but  now  you 
ne  to  the  station  with  ub,  where  I  will  give 
tickets." 

i  thought  of  poor  Bertie  left  alone  all  this 
1  regretted  that  he  could  not  return  at  once. 
',  as  soon  as  the  tickets  were  taken,  he  made 
sed  to  the  place  where,  as  he  supposed,  his 
tnd  was  anxiously  awaiting  liim  ;  but  to  his 
nent  and  dismay  Bertie  was  nowhere  to  be 
[e  called  loudly,  over  and  over  again,  and 
echo  of  Ids  own  voice  replied.  Wlicre  could 
frightened  child  have  hidden  himself?  He 
ive  fallen  asleep  on  the  damp  grass,  and  thus 
:old  from  which  he  would  never  recover.  He 
ive  fainted  from  some  sudden  alarm,  or,  more 
jtill,  have  fallen  into  the  deep  dark  waters  ! 
'  bitter  were  George's  self-reproaches  now  I 
dd  he  ever  return  and  tell  Bertie's  mother 
>ugh  Ids  own  selfish  carelessness  he  had  lost 
ous  boy  ?  No  ;  he  would  not  go  back  alone. 
►  hurrj*  on  to  the  bridge,  cross  the  river,  and 
'orther  search  on  the  other  side, 
vhat  had  become  of  Bertie  all  this  time? 
had  watched  till  George  was  out  of  sight, 
child  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass  and 
!)e  patient ;  but  uneasy  thoughts  would  in- 
What  if  Geoi^e  should  be  late,  and  they 
ave  to  sleep  in  the  fields !  How  mother 
et  all  night !  It  was  very  lonely  in  this 
place,  and  the  time  seemed  long.  When 
eorge  come  back  ? 

gth  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  ;  it  was  the 
a  gate  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field.      He 

0  his  feet,  uncertain  what  to  do,  as  a  little 
ring  two  or  three  cows,  approached.  The 
Iren  stared  at  one  another  without  speaking, 
idden  idea  struck  the  girl,  and  she  exclaimed, 
re  you  must  be  one  of  the  excursion  boys  I " 

am,"  he  answered. 

did  you  stay  here,  then  ?  they're  all  gone  offl" 
"  repeated  Bertie  ;  "  are  you  sure  ? " 
;  I  saw  them  start  for  the  station,  and  one 
was  near  being  late,  too  ;  he  ran  up  at  the 
ite." 

U8t  have  been  George  ;  but  surely  he  didn't 
th  the  rest  ? " 
he  did  indeed." 

George,  George  !  to  leave  me  alone  here  ! 
Id  you  ?  and  you  promu*ed  to  come  back  !  " 

1  the  poor  child  burst  into  tears. 

mldn't  have   left   him  behind,"  he   sobbed. 

»ther,  mother  I  if  you  only  knew  I  " 

tile  girl  was  touched  by  Bertie's  distress,  and 

somfort  him. 

t  cry,**  she  said ;   "  God  will  take  care  of 

bring  you  back  to  your  mother.  He  will 
e  you,  whoever  does  ;  and  I  think  He  sent 

just  at  the  right  time.  You  must  come 
th  me.  I  'm  sure  mother  will  give  you  some 
Lod  let  yoa  sleep  in  our  house." 


Bertie  allowed  the  girl  to  lead  him  through  a  few 
fields  up  to  a  comfortable  farmhouse. 

**  Sally,  who  've  you  got  there  ? "  called  a  voice 
from  the  window. 

"  It 's  mother,"  she  said  ;  "  just  stay  in  the  garden 
a  few  minutes,  while  I  go  in  and  tell  her  all  about 
it." 

Left  alone,  Bertie  felt  so  desolate  he  could  not 
help  crying  again.  "  Oh,  George,"  he  repeated  be- 
tween his  sobs,  "  how  could  you  know  I  would  not 
have  to  sleep  in  the  fields  ?     George,  George  1 " 

"  Well,  here  I  am,"  said  a  voice  from  the  garden 
gate.  "What 's  the  matter  ?  I  wish  you  had  stayed 
where  you  were.     I  've  had  a  pretty  hunt  after  you." 

"  Sally  told  me  you  had  gone  home  >rith  the  rest!" 
cried  Bertie,  as  he  clung  to  the  arm  of  his  recovered 
friend. 

All  was  soon  explained,  and  after  a  good  supper, 
Bertie  being  very  tired,  Sally's  father  drove  both 
boys  to  the  station  in  his  cart  In  due  time  they 
arrived  at  home,  where  Bertie  presented  to  his  mother 
a  large  bunch  of  flowers,  gathered  for  him  by  Sally 
from  her  own  garden,  and  before  he  went  to  sleep, 
related  all  his  wonderful  adventures  across  the 
bridge.  S.  T.  A.  R. 

"THE    QUIVER**    BIBLE    CLASS. 

196.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  Jesus  attributes  a 
bodily  infirmity  to  the  influence  of  Satan. 

197.  What  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  declare  the 
extent  of  God's  wisdom  above  man's  understanding  ? 

198.  What  slanderous  report  was  circulated  about 
the  Apostles  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  in  one  of  his 
Epistles  ? 

199.  What  act  of  worldly  cunning  did  our  Lord  on 
one  occasion  commend  as  an  exhibition  of  skill  ? 

200.  By  whom  is  the  proverb  quoted  "  sowing  the 
wind  and  reaping  the  whirlwind  "  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE  526. 

184.  Huldah,  who  dwelt  in  the  college  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22). 

185.  "What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder  "  (Mark  x.  9). 

186.  The  Roman  denarius,  the  cliief  Roman  silver 
coin  from  the  beginning  of  the  coinage  of  the  city  to 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century  (Matt.  xx.  22  ; 
Mark  xiL  15). 

187.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  says,  "And  they 
thirsted  not  when  He  led  them  through  the  deserts : 
He  caused  the  waters  to  flow  out  of  the  rock  for 
them  :  He  clave  the  rock  also  and  the  waters  gushed 
out"  (laxlviiL  21). 

188.  "I  was  wroth  with  my  people  Israel  and  I 
gave  them  into  thine  hand  :  thou  didst  shew  them 
no  mercy ;  upon  the  ancient  hast  thou  very  heavily 
laid  thy  yoke  "  (Is.  xlvil  6). 

189.  God  is  represented  as  "rising  up  early,"  to 
send  His  prophets  and  messengers  to  warn  them  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi  15  ;  Jer.  viL  13,  25,  xL  7,  and  xxv.  3). 
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MiJ^-^n^x  wonic  in  homk. 


iiuirkahlo    tirl'-.    un-l    i^i:i\-y    -..'in' 
iilra  of  tho  T,;.ir\.;llii':";  •ha:!^*'.'  Ml;iiii 
lia<    roTsii'    ovt-r    i.-.''    Kti-nul    '  *i:y 
•»ir.rO     halv     r.-a-O-l    :<•     ^'•'    .:     ::;i  r.- 
pcorrraphioal    o\|»ros-ioR,    aihl    rain-^*    :••  ^i*    a   irrin«l 
{tolitiral  faot.      TihUt  tlio  vny  -]ia<i<»w  *>:  ti-.i^  I'^M'-i' 
palace  the  Kov.   J.   Wall   is  /lalini-ly  i''!r-!:inL:  lii^ 
pious  enterprise,  *'  prearliiiii:  a:i'l  tra..l'.i:iL'  !li»*  tliin;:- 
conocniin;;  the  kinpiinn  *>i  (;««l,"  uuiih  •%■..- 1  alik*.-  :'y 
the  l)an  of  the  I*<»IK»,  the  frown  of  ih.o  .Ti-«.i:it,  '^r  rh*- 
threat    of    the    prie^t.       In    th<'    la-t    <ia;.  -  "f    l^^T"* 
Mrs*.    Wall    p:atherol    to;:ithir    -J.'^i.*    }h.:,:a:^    r..   a 
Christmas   treat   of   hot   intUi*   a3i«i    nriat!.      Thi^i- 
ne""leote<l    ontrasts    mvtu    ti>    Iiaxi.'    t::'.ii  li    •-:    li-at 
ladv'rt  pity  an«l  jjonemus   labour,  ::vA    tlu-rr  i-;  fvi- 
<lenc4J  that  the  inlluent-e  of  t^wpcl    truth  ^^ill  thin 
their  ranks,  ami  lead  ihoni  t«»  strive  after  a  nohhr 
physical  life,  as  wi-ll  as  tliat  lii;_'hcr  lifo  whi-h  tin* 
eTan^elists  set  Wiore  them.     Mr.  Van  Mftti'-  work, 
toti,  tleser\es  special  mention.     Three  hnn«lri'«l  pupils 
are  jjathered  from  <lay  to  tlay  in  mIkmiN  in  which  tin* 
(.f<)s|)cl  id  tan^'ht :  not  less  tlian  1*21  oi  the^e  are  men 
who  attend  a  ni^rht-si'lnn-il.     These  toih'rs  atteml  with 
remarkable  rejruhirity  live  nij^hts  a  wwk.     Half  the 
time  is  spent  in  onlinary  instruction,  and  half  the 
time  in  the  rea<lin;:  and  exposition  of  tlie  Word  of  (umI. 
Seventeen  of  these  men  have  ]»een  re<rular  attendants 
throuj^h   five  succes^^ive  winters,  and  forty  of  them, 
"whose    constancy    and    diligence    have    suf!i4iently 
l»rovtMl   that  they  would  value   the   «:ift,   have  each 
receivetl  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  (lod.     Mr.  Van  Meter 
I'orresiHmds   with  these  men.  and   keej»s  them  well 
equippetl  with  means  to  do  ;:ood  work  for  the  Ma-^ter 
while    their   military   term    continues.       These   are 
Htranj»e  things  to  transpire  at  Rome,  and  will   lea<l 
to  Btill  Ixjtter  things  for  the  kingdom  of  which  it  is 
the  head. 

THE  AGED  I»OOR  I\   SEVEN'   I)IAI>S. 

It  is  our  plca.surc  to  rhroniclc  the  latest  doings  of  the 
HloomHlmrj'  Domestic  Mission,  whii'h  is  doing  grnxl 
work  among  the  crowded  denizens  of  the  Five  and 
Seven  Dials.  No  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
oM  men  and  women  were  gathered  together  in  social 
fashion  for  tea,  and  after  that  for  Christian  counsel, 
entertainment,  and  inHtruetion.  All  the  recipients  of 
the  bountiful  cheer  provided  were  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  most  of  them  had  overpasned  the  allotted  term 
of  threcHcorc  years  and  ten,  and  not  a  few  kad 
reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  fourscore.  If  this  latter 
age  had  brought  its  usual  accompaniment  of  "  labour 
and  sorrow,"  it  was  at  any  rate  reduced  to  its 
minimum  on  this  occasion.  A  kindly  and  touching 
address  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Cho\vn  fairly  took  his  aged 
hearers  captive,  and  proved  that  age  kad  not  yet 


:i"\vi.r  Tit  ai>l*r  lial**  aii"!  M'.-]"iihl  to  w«ini«.  of  |.i»a.si:.' 
•  ■I;»'i  r.  A  rm  k:i;-.l!y  ini-iihours  fo'Turil  tluiii^lv*.- 
i'lTo  a  tlioi!-  .;;iii  i[i.']i-l)ti'd  ilio  agfil  guots  wjih  m" ': 
'•I  < '}iri-tia:;  '-■•mlt.  'I'Im*  meeting  was  aftor^ar".- 
•::r«un  opi  :i  :  nearly  ti\r  luniilrt-d  pi'0]»!l' wi-rv  j>- 
>•  !i:.  and  ilir-i-  li-^tom  il  to  \\w  wcll-told  <  Jr»>ji.l  nic- 
•<aL'''^.  the  t'ii::!i'  i!t<.!i.  y  t"oiMj)any  manifcstin;:  tlv 
.Ti-aii-:    int'Tc^t    av.d  •!. -<»rnni.      It  i>  in  cf ►?.>.» it:<:. 

'a'TIi  >;ii"h   g 1   <1«M(!-   a*^    tlio-^c    that  nin«  h  ^o-l  > 

-'•\\;:.  ^\ht-^•   ■  im.,1   fniil   tin*  "dav  of  God"  \\i]l 'J'-- 
i;..»;'.t.Ml!y  lU-i  Ian-. 

('HRI>TS  WORK  ARROAD. 
'\'\:o  I'nitcd  I'vangi'li^tio  A-<o{i.ition.  whii.h  has!:* 
liMiiu-  iti  Si'othnnl,  is  cvidt-ntly  bent  on  adding  a  Lirfjc 
and  I'tlci'tive  ^piota  to  thcngmcies  which  are  at  work 
:or  the  cmivrrsion  of  universal  man  and  the  mural 
^ultjugaiion  «•(  the  vorld  to  **Him  whose  right  it  In' 
Dr.  Sonicrvil'.c.  its  agent,  after  many  jounieyin?' ia 
India,  Canada,  and  Australia,  brings  home  a  ln'iieful 
rtport  of  the  TMis>'ion<  in  (»perati<»n.      Many  colonial 
4'rntreH  have  1m*ou  estahlishe<l,  agents  of  alnuist  every     ■ 
<k'nomination  have  been  apiM»intcd,  and,  thoujiJs  tho 
plan  of  the  Mis*-it.»n  is  absolntely  luj'^ectarian,  oaii; 
nii-Nsionarv  must  Ik,*  thoroughlv  accredited  bvhisM*T. 
Church.      It   is  desired  that  in   everv  mission  fidii 
iM-eujiicd  by  men   thus  accredited,  every  other  mi-^ 
hion  org:inisati(»n   shall    be    lH*nelited   and   none  *A 
,  them  injure<l  by  his  work.     Chie  specific  objeil  isto 
help  in  infusing  more  vigour  and  vitality  into  CliHi^ 
I  tian  professors,  and  to  stir  up  all  the  Churches  erery- 
'  where  to  prayer,  expectancy,  and  effort  for  the  ralM* 
i  tion  of  the  world.      Dr.   Sfimerville  himself  i<  now 
turning  his  attention  specially  to  the  continent  d 
Eurf»i)e,  and   ]»roposes  to  >isit  for  this  purpoec  the 
Knglish-s])eaking  residents  in  the  various  Eurr'pean 
countries. 

HOMES  FOR  POOR  GENTLEWOMEN'. 

While  we  <"hroni<le  with  satisfaction  the  nianifoU 
good  deeds  whieh  are  <lonc  fc»r  the  poorest,  nicanc>t» 
and  most   pitiful  memWrs  of  the  community,  we  are 

I  none  the  less  glad  of  an  oi>portunity  to  tell  of  kinJlj" 
l>enelicence    and   gentle   thought    towards  th<*e  u 

I  higher  grades,  who,  though  fhey  are  not  the  subj€i't» 
of  the  most  rigorous  penur>%  are  yet  the  victims  vi^ 
verv  real  distress.     There  arc  ladies  "who  have  so  mt 

ft 

fallen  from  their  first  state,  either  by  reason  of  nu*- 
fortune,  sickness,  or  old  age,  that  they  are  coropelW 
to  pass  their  declining  years  in  a  continued  stiuggfc 
to  "  make  both  ends  meet,**  and  in  a  state  of  com- 
panitive  deprivation,  all  the  Larder  to  bear  becao* 
of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  better  days.  Tbf 
widows  of  poor  clergjTnen,  the  disabled  goyemefi^ 
and  other  respeetiible  an<l  educated  gentlewomen, 
whose  little  annuity,  gained  by  saving  or  charitawe 
gift,  is  just  enough  to  subsist  upon,  foand  *  true 
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i  late  Miss  Sbeppard  of  Bayswater.  This 
dy  sncceedcd  in  establishing  four  Homes 
of  London,  where  poor  ladies  of  this  class 
"ent  free  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  so 
.  to  provide  something  a  little  better  than 
rvation  which  must  have  been  their  lot  if 
ce  was  subjected  to  severe  taxation  on 
rent  By  this  kindly  favour  forty  excel- 
,  worthy  in  every  respect,  arc  able  to  live 
ng  perpetually  confronted  by  the  grim 
lebt  and  difl&culty.  The  origin  of  this 
ot  without  interest — Miss  Sbeppard  was 
Dmc  charity  election,  and  as  the  lists  of 
were  read,  who  received  some  fifteen  or 
nds  annuity,  she  tliought  if  these  could 
e  provided  how  much  their  happiness  and 
dd  be  increased.  She  began  by  collecting 
1,  strange  to  say,  her  first  donation  was 

who  lias  since  become  an  inmate  of  the 
iie  orphan-school  at  which  ^liss  Sbeppard 
«nt  teacher  she  mentioned  her  design, 

following  Sabbath  received  »itii  tearful 
mtary  gift  from  every  child  to  aid  her 
1.  She  has  gone  to  her  reward ;  her 
eing  greatly  cheered  by  the  success  of  her 
rbemc  ;  and  now  other  ladies,  notable  for 
.ecds  which  they  do,"  are  carrying  on  the 
we  hope,  increasing  success. 

3SI0XARIES  TO  CONGO-LAND. 

dly  on  this  mission,  and  shall  rejoice  if  I 
ve  my  body  as  one  of  the  stones  to  pave 
ito   interior    Africa,  and    my  blood    to 
i    stones   together   so    that   others   may 
to  Congo-land."    Such  was  the  testimony 
I    deliberately    given    by  young    James 
en,  at  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose, 
■eweli  to  Mr.  Grattan  Guinness  and  his 
in  training  evangelists  for  foreign  missions, 
r  with  otlier  valiant  toilers  in  the  same 
young    missionary    laboured    with    zeal 
,  and  then  fell  a  victim  to  the  unhealthy 
hat  region,  and  was  laid  to  rest  under  the 
waiting  until  the  day  of  God  sliall  come. 
ining  Institute  at  home  a  special  ser\ice 
m  was  held,  a  service  of  a  touching  and 
Idnd.     "  These  heavy  tidings" — the  words 
jo  young  Vickars  who  was  about  to  sail 
ind  to  join  the  little  mission  band  which 
or  the  truth  against  such  desperate  odds — 
vy  tidings  come  in  time  for  you  to  change 
if  yon  wish,  and  refrain  from  taking  your 
to  that  deadly  climate."     "  Say  rather  to 
r  pnipose,"  was  the  response ;   "  we  are 
>,  and  die  there  too,  if  it  be  the  will  of 
9  is  troe  heroism,  and  promises  well  for 
which  has  been  so  boldly  planned,  and 
rigorously  carried  on. 

I  is  the  way  the  Master  trod. 

Did  not  His  servantB  treiUi  it  still?" 


SHIP   LIBRARIES. 

"The  Seaman's  Friend"  is  a  title  to  which  the 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society  has  long  earned 
its  right.     In  1865  a  library  department  was  esta- 
blished and  is  a  separate  branch  of  its  beneficent 
undertakings.   Out  of  its  f  imds,  books,  magazines,  and 
boxes  for  their  safe  keeping  are  provided,  and  then  l^nt 
for  use  on  board  merchant  vessels.     During  the  past 
year,  337  of  such  floating  libraries  have  been  at  the 
disposal  of  captains  and  crews,  much  to  the  delight, 
and  much  also  to  the  profit,  of  the  parties  so  favoured. 
Nearly  2,000  such  libraries  have  been  issued  for  the 
use  of  sailors  afloat  since  the  conmicncemcnt  of  this 
work.     Sailing  barges,  on  coast  and  river  work,  have 
received  bags  of  tracts  and  similar  publications,  a 
provision  which  has  been  met  with  such  grateful 
acknowledgments,    and   followed    by    such  earnest 
and  increasing  demands,  that  the  department  feels 
bound  to  extend  the  favour.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of   these  boons  to  the 
thousands  of   English   tars  whose   monotonous  life 
on  board  ship  has  been  cheered  and  enlivened  by 
the  companioiLship  of  such  stores  of  entertainment, 
instruction,  and  spiritual  profit.     We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  add  the  unusual  statement  that  the  finances 
of   this  department  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  ; 
all  the  more  glad  inasmuch  as  wo  may  hopefully 
predict  from  this  that  this  admirable  scheme  will 
be    still  more  largely  developed.      Captain  W.   B. 
Custard,  of  the  Sailor's  Institute,  Shad  well,  has  the 
charge  of  this  good  work. 

DR.   MOON'S   WORK  FOR  TUE  BLIND. 
This  well-knoAvn  and  laborious  blind  man's  friend 
has  lately  published  a  summary  of  his  good  work 
during  the  past  year.      The  number  of  embossed 
books  for  blind  readers,  printed  in  the  type  which  he 
himself  devised,  circulated  during  the  year,  is  some- 
thing over  7,000  volumes,  making  a  total  of  nearly 
120,000  volumes  since   the   commencement  of  his 
work,  thirty  years  ago.      Not  only  in  England,  but 
in  almost  every  land,  his  beneficent  plan  for  teaching 
the  blind  to  read,  and  providing  good  material  for 
perusal,  is  used  and  appreciated.      Embossed  copies 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  small  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, have  been  provided  in  a  hundred  and  tliirty 
languages.      These  are   in   much   request  amongst 
missionaries  and  others,  whose  duties  call  them  to 
visit  far-off  lands.      A  subscription  for  the  charitable 
disposal  of  these  and  similar  works,  amounting  to  £500 
annually,  has  all  but  failed  owing  to  the  closing  of 
certain  mines  in  the  north.     He  puts  forth  an  earnest 
plea  that  new  subscriptions  may  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue the  charitable  department  of  his  work.     There 
are  30,000  blind  people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  there  arc  at  least  three  millions 
in  other  lands.    So  valuable  a  method  of  putting  the 
precious  gift  of  God's  word  into  the  hands  and  hearts 
of  the  "  hapless  dark,"  deserves  the  utmost  sympathy 
and  aid. 
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Music  by  Philip  Akmes,  Mas.  D.,  Oxon. 

Organist  of  Durham  Cati 


crea. 


dim. 


Fount 


A  -i4j.-U 


•I 


Be  Thou,  O  Rock  of  Agea,  nigh  ! 

So  shall  each  murmuring  thought  be  gone  ; 
And  grief,  and  fear,  and  care  shall  fly, 

As  clouds  before  the  midday  sun. 

Speak  to  my  warring  passions  peace, 
Say  to  my  trembling  heart.  Be  still ; 


Thy  power  my  strength  and  fortren  is, 
For  all  things  serve  Thy  aovvreign  viH 

O  death,  where  is  Thy  sting  ?  whore  imw 
Thy  boasted  victory,  O  grave? 

Who  shall  contend  with  God  ?  or  who 
Can  hurt  whom  God  delights  to  ssve? 


THE   QUIVER. 


THE  VOICE   OF  HOME. 

A  SONNET. 

"BEN  fint  the  fledgeling  le&ves  the  parent  I      Throngli  briu  and  thicket,  or  thnnigh  flowet; 
'        neat,  wajs : 

And,  btteris^  ita  nnuded  conne  eeaays    I  When  fint  the  daughter  whom  her  site  lorea  best 
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Leaves  home  and  aU  ite  lender  care  in  qoest 

Wrong  from  the  depths  of  •  fond  puoA 

Of   Life's   Btem   work— wimt  wonder  hearts 

ire 

Is  fuU  of  Uving  power  and  londeat  heard 

weak. 

When  Conscience'  himp  U  dvU  and  Is 

And,  full  of  aadness,  find  few  words  to  speak. 

blow; 

And.  though  the  world  may  tempt  with  hiit 

And  yet  withal  that  loving  parting  word. 

The  voice  of  God  and  home  will  guide  arigU 

A    RICH    WOMAN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '*  THK  CHUST  ASD  THE  CAKE,"  "  LABOtTHEBS  IN  THE  ylNEYAED,"  El 


CHAPTER  rv. 
"  Thr  (ate  ii  the  common  tate  of  aJL 
Into  each  lUe  some  rain  most  fall." 

LoHanLLOw. 

IS  darkness  in  the  Deerbam  road 
when  Chiystal  started  down  it  on  her 
homeward  joaraey.  She  had  haatened 
through  Deerham  town,  reaiating  all 
inclination  to  knock  at  Sophy's  door, 
ugh  she  knew  that  jovial  woman  would 
e  glatlly  risen  from  her  bed  to  welcome 
But  if  she  went  straight  on  ahe  would 
reach  Winds'  Haven  about  an  hour  before  midnigfaL 
She  knew  that  her  father,  though  not  likely  to  be 
nervous  at  her  prolonged  absence,  would  not  go  to 
rest  till  she  came  back.  He  would  sit  poling  over 
his  berbarinm,  with  his  candle  winking  on  the 
window  sill — the  star  which  had  often  guided  her 
home  from  her  errands  of  mercy  on  the  darksome 
ways,  though  seldom,  indeed,  at  such  an  untimely 
hour  as  this. 

And  BO  ahe  plodded  on,  through  the  bare  upland 
port  of  the  rood  nearest  Deerham,  till  the  banks 
began  to  rise  on  cither  aide,  and  the  blacker  darkness 
of  the  over-arching  trees  mode  the  gloom  through 
which  she  had  already  passed  seem  li^tsomc.  The 
dew  lay  hea>y  on  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  and 
struck  a  sense  of  chill  on  Clirystal's  heart  even  amid 
the  heat  of  the  sultiy  night  Among  the  sodden 
vegetation  the  glowworms  were  giving  forth  their 
tiny  illuminatiou.  The  petulant,  exacting  cry  of  tbe 
hedgehog  made  Chrystal  pause  and  listen.  Her 
father's  daughter  was  too  familiar  with  the  ori^ 
of  all  such  sounds  even  to  start  when  she  heard 
Ihem.  But  she  wonld  not  go  on  till  she  made  quite 
sure  the  sound  did  come  froni  a  hedgehog. 

"  For  if  simple  folks  have  run  from  that,  thinking 
it  waa  a  ghost's  scream,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  over- 
sfaaip  ones  might  pass  a  lost  child,  and  mistake  its 
wail  tor  a  hedgehog's.  Tliat  's  what  I  think  about 
learning  in  general.  It  takes  a  deal  of  wisdom  to  keep 
from  being  loo  clever.  I  don't  despine  ghost  stories. 
There  must  bo  something  in  them,  though  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  sin  or  sorrow  or  remorse  of  souls  in 
the  Sesh  tlian  of  souls  out  of  it.  And  I  'm  sure  no 
Send  with  hoofs  and  horns  could  do  a  man  half  the 
mischief  he  gets  from  the  distilled  spirits  which  make 
him  fancy  be  sees  such  a  one." 


And  then  Chrystol  suddenly 
approaching  the  scene  of  the  las 
Haven  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  side  of  Deok 
was  skirted  by  a  dense  pine  wood.  la  ' 
wood  a  few  clearings  had  been  made.  I 
clearing  lay  about  the  margin  of  a  small  i 
called  the  Gipsy's  Pond.  It  waa  a  viBig 
that  more  than  a  hundred  yean  befim, 
mother  bad  drowned  her  baby  there.  Sit '. 
hanged  for  the  crime,  and  there  w«e  still  li 
old  people  who  could  remember  her  p 
standing  for  long  yean  on  the  top  of  lb 
HilL  From  time  b>  time  during  tbow 
years,  village  fathers,  facUted  in  Deerham  1 
had  whispered  of  seeing  a  dark  figure  ( 
moving  about  among  the  trees,  or  nttiag  i 
head  on  the  margin  of  the  water.  After  the 
the  men  hod  been  treated  by  their  spoon 
pitiful  reverence  or  a  withering  contempt, 
to  the  confiding  or  incredulous  nature  cf  tfc 
mates  ;  and  village  public  opinion  had 
taken  its  cue  from  these  good  women,  *■  f 
that  those  who  knew  most  must  know  b«aL 
view  to  dissipate  all  such  f«me«  of  fear  and 
tion,  the  bat  Vicsr  of  Winds'  Haven  l«d  r 
held  entertainments  under  the  pictureaqiw 
the  great  treee  which  stood  a  little  bwl 
pond.  It  seemed  as  if  the  children's  hymi 
glee-singing  of  the  older  people  had  elbet 
the  ghoet,  for  nothing  had  been  heard  ti  H 
years.  But  now,  not  mwe  than  a  wMk 
Harry  Snelling,  having  stayed  late  at  w«k 
ham,  had  taken  the  short  cut  lenMS  the  em 
wood  on  his  way  homc^  and  was  prepared  i 
rale  that  the  dark-robed  gipsy  waa  once  ■ 
seen  cowering  on  the  edge  of  her  pond.  0 
had  found  himself  fallen  on  a  aceptiial  gi 
A  sharp  fire  of  cron-examinatiini  had  opcH 
at  once,  and  his  only  comfort  waa  that  Hi 
were  to  the  discomfort  of  his  examineni  < 
he  had  stopped  at  the  beenliopT  Kc^  h 
he  'd  been  at  work  hi  the  railway  rMM4 
porters  could  prove  it.  Bnt  he  had  bSM  il 
of  course  he  had,  though  he  mi^U  de^  it 
was  of  no  use  for  him  to  deny  It ;  hnl  UuM 
contd  prove  that  be  came  bame  MiUr  •■ 
all  his  money  in  hie  poeko^  and  nnwa  W 
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Even  some  rough-and-ready  views  of 
disease  had  found  their  way  to  Winds' 
1  there  were  those  who  remarked  that 
iau^ter  was  a  "natural,**  which  was 
le  to  some  crack  latent  in  her  father, 
ini  the  truth,  poor  old  Harry  himself 
his  wife  "  that  he  'd  seen  the  thing  that 
if  so  be  it  were  only  in  his  own  eyes, 
he  something  mortal  wrong  inside  his 

[aven  was  still  making  fun  of  this  latest 
The  blacksmith  went  to  the  Gipsy's  Pond 
gloaming,  but  he  saw  nothing,  and  de- 
opinion,  "that  you  wouldn't  never   see 
ou  waited  till  midnight  all  the  year  round." 
Id  Harry  himself  was  stung  into  perceiving 
inaccuracy  of  this  conclusion,  though  he 
rove  it  except  by  muttering  that  he  "didn't 
en  ghosts  were  obligated  to  stand  in  one 
night"  Most  of  the  villagers  declared  that 
gladly  arm  themselves  with  stakes  and 
ht  at  the  Gipsy's  Pond,  but  that  just  now  it 
;  time,  and  after  a  hard  day's  work  they 
ed  to  play  such  pranks.     One  or  two  old 
amed  dreams,  and  remembered  strange 
mong    all    those    who  heard  the  story, 
d  her  father,  being  the  wisest  and  kindest 
:tory  family  were  at  the  sea-side),  were 
es  who  suspended  their  opinion,  and  were 
careful  not  to  hint  that  old  Harry  had 
Dg,  or  teUing  lies. 

the  question  was,  should  Chrystal  follow 
;k  across  the  short  cut,  and  have  a  chance 
tiatever  it  was  which  had  so  terrified  him, 
le  plod  on  by  the  high  road  and  reach 
rter  of  an  hour  later  ? 
through  the  wood,"  she  resolved.  "  I  'm 
after  the  ghost,  and  I  'm  not  going  to 
f  my  way  for  it  The  moon  is  just 
and  if  I  should  happen  to  see  the  stump 
>w  or  the  vapour- wreath  that  caused  poor 
mistake,  it  may  be  a  very  good  thing." 
he  struck  into  the  wood,  and  hastened 
rhe  clouds  about  the  moon,  which  had 
ig  less  dense  for  some  time,  were  now  so 
pale  silvery  light  shivered  down  the  long 
5  old  pine  forest 

was  in  sight  of  the  Gipsy's  Pond.    The 
n   the    sky   was  reflected  in   its  heavy 

itcra.    And ^was  Chrystal  bewitched? 

still,  and  rubbed  her  eyes  and  shaded 
she  might  redeem  them  from  some  magic 
)  moonlight  For  there,  on  the  grey  cairn 
d  tradition  had  always  pointed  out  as 
duiected  with  the  gipsy's  crime,  crouched 
>bed  form  of  a  woman, 
at  a  alight^  girlish  form,  and  as  it  sat  on 
d  the  moflsy  stones,  its  white  hands  were 
rot  its  knees,  and  though  the  neck  was 
■oe  mm  set  straight  forwards,  and  was 
DotlonleM  as  that  of  a  corpse. 


It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Chrystal's  heart 
did  not  beat  fast,  nor  ih&t,  for  a  momeoit,  she  did  not 
wish  she  had  kept  the  high  road.  She  might  yet  have 
stolen  back  to  it,  for  if  she  had  chanced  to  make  a 
rustle  among  the  grass,  it  would  have  been  to  that 
entranced  figure  as  the  stirring  of  the  breeze.  But 
not  even  for  one  weak  moment  did  that  course  occur 
to  ChrystaL  What  she  had  not  seen,  and  did  not 
know,  might  not  be  her  business ;  that  was  still  God's 
only,  for  which  He  could  provide  without  her  help. 
But  what  He  let  her  see  and  know  became  her  busi- 
ness, a  task  which  He  would  require  at  her  hand. 
Yet  it  was  with  no  severe  sense  of  duty  that  Chrystal 
lingered,  trembling.  Be  this  ghost,  or  living  woman, 
there  was  an  air  of  such  desolation  and  misery  about 
that  cowering  figure,  that  even  with  her  heart  in  her 
mouth,  Chrystal  gasped — 

"  Oh,  poor  thing  !  " 

Strong-minded  folk  mayutterly denounce  Chrystal's 
hesitation  as  a  despicable  weakness.  She  ought  to 
have  shouted  out  at  once,  though  thereby  she  might 
have  caused  the  figure  to  plunge  into  the  dark  depths 
of  that  ufifathomed  pool,  and  so  to  end  a  wretched, 
mortal  life  ;  or  have  startled  it  to  flee  away,  and  be 
lost  in  the  misty  recesses  of  the  wood,  leaving  a 
mystery  and  a  terror  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood  for 
years. 

But  Chrystal  stood  quite  still,  and  watched,  and 
wondered.  The  figure  did  not  stir.  Whether  or  not  it 
was  of  a  nature  to  vanish  from  her  sights  Chrystal  did 
not  care  to  decide.  She  only  felt  that  whatever  it 
was,  it  could  be  by  its  own  will  alone  that  she  could 
seize  it  And  what  does  maddened  misery  crave? 
The  assurance  of  a  haven  of  peace  and  love,  waiting 
even  for  itself. 

But  Chrystal  did  not  trouble  herself  to  argue  out 
the  question.  She  only  remembered  what  had  once 
brought  healing  sleep  to  herself  in  some  fevered  day 
of  her  long-past  childhood.  And  standing  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  an  oak,  she  began  softly  to  sing  the 
old,  homely  hymn  : — 

*'  In  the  Christian's  home  in  glory 
There  remains  a  land  of  rest; 
Where  tiie  Saviour's  gone  before  me, 
To  fulfil  my  soul's  request 

There  is  rest  for  the  weary. 
There  is  rest  for  the  weary, 
There  is  rest  for  the  weary. 
There  is  rest  for  you  1" 

Almost  at  the  first  note  the  figure  started  to  its 
feet^  and  a  moment  after  the  still  night  air  was 
thrilled  with  a  cry  of  such  mingled  ecstasy  and 
anguish  as  almost  broke  Chrystal's  heart  She  stiU 
sang  on.  Across  the  moonlit  grass  the  form  came 
rapidly  towards  her.  It  was  certainly  a  form  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Nay,  more,  her  face  was  not  un- 
known to  ChrystaL  It  was  that  of  a  young  lady 
who,  about  a  fortnight  before,  had  come  to  lodge  in 
the  sexton's  house,  and  who  had  been  once  or  twice 
in  the  Joyces'  shop,  but  who  otherwise  had  been 
scarcely  seen  in  Winds'  Haven. 
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"  Who  is  singing  ?  Who  is  singing  ?  "  cried  the 
girl  ;  "  speak,  and  tell  me." 

"  It  is  I — Chrystal  Joyce,"  said  the  other,  stepping 
from  the  shadow  and  folding  her  strong,  kind  arm 
about  the  slight  form  just  in  time  to  prevent  its 
falling  heavily  to  the  ground. 

The  poor  ghost  had  fainted  in  the  most  human 
fashion.  And  while  Chrystal  fetched  water  from  the 
pool  to  lave  the  cold  white  forehead,  she  hod  time  to 
recollect  a  few  facts  which  might  bear  on  the 
mystery. 

She  had  noticed  that  the  young  stranger  wore  new 
mourning,  and  the  sexton's  wife  had  mentioned  that 
her  lodger  had  just  lost  her  only  brother,  and 
"seemed  dazed-like,  though  taking  it  particular 
quiet,  poor  thing,  and  looking  out  quite  business-like 
for  a  situation  as  governess."  The  stor^'  had  struck  ! 
Chrystal  as  a  pathetic  one,  when  she  heard  it  in  that  ' 
common-place  way  over  the  counter.  She  had  tried 
to  use  special  little  wiles  of  kindness  to  the  girl  when 
next  she  came  to  her  shop,  but  had  found  a  distance, 
even  a  repellant  coldness,  in  her  manner,  which  made 
Chrystal  feel  as  if  she  were  one  of  those  who  nmst 
bear  their  own  burdens  entirely  themselves,  because 
the  most  sympathetic  hand  approaches  them  only  as 
an  additional  weight  And  tliis  was  the  end  of  it, 
poor  thing ! 

She  opened  her  eyes  presently,  and  looked  up  at 
sChrystaL  "  You  will  be  able  to  walk  presently,  my 
<dear,"  said  the  good  woman,  "  and  we  can  go  back 
to  Winds*  Haven  together." 

The  chill,  hard  spell  was  broken.  The  stranger 
was  crying  like  a  |child.  Chr^'stal  let  her  lie  there 
for  a  few  moments  resting  against  her  shoulder. 
Then  she  helped  her  to  rise,  and  drew  her  trembling 
iiand  through  her  supporting  arm.  The  girl  was 
quite  docile — there  was  a  touching  readiness  in  her 
.submission,  as  if  she  was  thankful  to  be  thus  forcibly 
iaken  from  her  own  keeping. 

"  What  made  you  sing  that  hymn  ? "  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,"  said  Chrj'stal.  "  It  was  the 
first  which  came  into  my  head." 

"It  was  my  brother's  favourite,"  said  the  girl, 
"  and,  oh,  when  I  heard  it,  for  one  moment  I  fancied 
— I  fancied — oh,  can't  you  guess  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Chrystal,  "  I  can.  But,  dear,  don't  we 
know  who  sends  us  a  telegram  by  the  words  of  the 
message,  though  we  read  them  in  the  handwTiting  of 
the  office  clerk  ?  " 

"  Do  you  believe  in  those  kind  of  things  ? " 
asked  the  girl,  rather  vaguely.  But  Chrystal  un- 
derstood. 

"  I  believe  in  God's  love,"  she  said,  cheerily, 
"and  that  includes  all  manner  of  things  that  are 
good." 

"  I  can't  believe  in  it  now  1 "  cried  the  stranger, 
passionately.  "Other  people  have  so  much,  and 
Charles  and  I  had  only  each  other,  and  yet  God 
took  him.  And  I  don't  believe  that  Charles  himself 
can  be  much  happier  without  me  than  I  am  without 


him  !  Either  Charios  ha.s  forgotten  all  about  me, 
or  else  he  Is  wrctclunl,  or  I'Lso  Heaven  has  made 
him  solliah,  for  he  never  would  have  been  happy 
while  I  was  in  anguish  !  ' 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear  1  "  re;u<oued  C'hry.staL  **  There 
is  a  ilifference  bt^tweon  his  so[)arati«)ii  from  yoii 
and  yours  from  liim.     .lust   now,  voii   feel  a»  if  vnu 

«r  ^  ft.  fc 

liad  lost  him  ;  y«mr  ^ricf  ha>  that  lH.'wihlered  feeliii;,' 
which   comers   to    us  when  somebody  suddenly  dis- 
appears fr«)m  our  sight  in  a  crowd.     But  he  know^ 
the  way    \w    Ikls    gone,  and    what  a  Hure  and  ^afe 
way  it  Ls  fur  you   to  follow    when    the    right    time 
conies.     I  own  1  never  oxin  help  thinking  that  when 
we  let  sorrow    make    u.s    wret<.*hed,  we   may  cast  a 
sliadow  even  on  the  heavenlv  bliss  of  those  we  mourn. 
Yet  it  may  not  bo  a  very    dark    shadow,  but  only 
such  as  a  mother  feels  when  her  babe  tosses  in  the 
fever  of  some  slight  ailment.     They  may  know  dor 
misery  will  end,  leaving  us  stronger  and  more  joyful 
than  before." 

*'  I  only  want  to  go  to  Charles,"  wailed  the  ^L 
))ut  in  a  softer  tone.  "  I  only  want  him  ;  I  cannot 
rest  without  him.  Oh,  Mis»  Joyce,  I  suppose  you 
will  think  me  a  great  sinner,  but  I  can  «mly 
endure  myself  from  day  to  day,  because  I  liave 
been  able  to  creep  out  here  at  night,  unkiio>*Ti  lo 
ever^'body,  and  have  felt  that  w  hen  I  can  bear  no 
more  I  can  drop  down,  down,  down,  into  that  dark 
water  ! " 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  not  your  own  self  which  feek 
that,"  said  Chrj'stal,  stjueezing  the  little  hand  which 
lay  so  hea\'ily  on  her  arm.  "  What  we  say  and  feel 
in  delirium  is  not  our  real  selves." 

"  I  don't  want  to  kill  myself,"  sighed  the  girl ;  "  1 
feel  it  might  part  me  from  Charles  for  ever  ;  but,  oh, 
I  do  want  to  die  !  If  you  knew  what  my  life  b  I ' 
she  continued.  "  I  have  nobody  left  to  love,  nobody 
to  ser>'e.  I  shall  forget  how  to  love  ;  I  shall  grow 
quite  unlike  the  girl  Charlie  loved.  There  i»  no 
duty  in  life  for  me,  except  teaching  children  to  read 
tlmt  1  may  eat  a  bit  of  bread.  And  that  Is  vhat 
dear  Charlie  used  to  call  the  sanctuary  profanation 
of  modem  life  ! "  she  added  vehemently. 

Chrystal  chose  to  take  no  notice  of  the  last  sen- 
tence then,  though  she  nuule  a  nvte  of  it 

"  Those  who  have  nobody  to  love,  have  even'body 
to  love,"  she  said,  *'  and  they  have  to  sen'e  everj'body 
who  needs  ser\'ice.  I  want  somebody's  help  wd 
comfort  myself,  just  now.  I  am  going  home  after  a 
very  weary  day,  and  at  earliest  da\%ii  I  wish  to  start 
out  again  to  visit  a  dying  bed.  If  there  is  nobody 
whom  I  can  trust  to  waken  me  I  shall  have  to  sit  up 
all  night,  for  I  am  so  tired  that  if  I  lie  down,! 
shall  sleep  till  it  is  quite  late,  and  time  to  go  into  mf 
shop,  and  attend  to  my  work.  Can  you  come  hoiDC 
with  me,  and  undertake  to  wake  me  as  sooii  as  tltf 
first  streak  of  dawn  is  in  the  sky  T  ** 

"  Yes,  of  couree  I  can,"  said  the  girL  "  I  ahillnot 
sleep  one  wink,  wherever  I  am." 

**  And  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company  oo  ^ 
early  morning  walk,"  Chiystal  went  on.    "  But  wb*^ 
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wiU  the  sexton's  people  think  has  heoome  of  yon? 
IMd  yon  manage  to  get  out  and  in  without  their 
knowledge  ?  " 

"  Always,**  said  the  girL  "  But  I  know  they  are 
sitting  up  late  to-night,  though  they  would  have 
been  all  in  bed  before  I  should  have  returned,  if  I  had 
not  met  you.  What  can  we  do  ?  They  suppose  I 
am  in  my  room.** 

"  We  will  stop  at  their  door  as  we  pass,"  decided 
ChrystaL  "  I  wiD  say  that  I  met  you  ;  they  wiD 
not  wonder  at  your  having  taken  a  little  stroll  when 
the  moonlight  is  so  glorious  as  it  is  now.  And  we 
will  say  that  you  are  coming  home  with  me  to  help 
me  in  some  duties  I  have  undertaken." 

"That  wiU  do,"  said  the  girL  And  she  left 
Chrystal  to  be  the  chief  spokeswoman.  But  as  they 
turned  from  the  sexton's  house  and  clambered  up  the 
hill  to  the  shop,  she  observed,  "  And  so  you,  too,  are 
going  to  stand  by  a  dying  bed.  How  full  of  sorrow 
the  world  is  ! " 


Her  face  looked  calmer  as  she  spoke.  A  poor 
wrung  heart  may  feel  that  God  has  forgotten  it,  or 
is  dealing  with  it  in  judgment^  and  when  it  sees 
others  in  like  case,  it  finds  a  strange  consolation,  not 
in  their  pain,  but  in  a  child-like  feeling  that  God 
cannot  have  forgotten  so  many  !  It  took  a  great 
genius  to  say,  "  That  which  is  universal  cannot  be 
evil,"  but  many  a  simple  soul  has  felt  it 

And  Chrystal  and  she  shared  a  rustic  meal,  while 
Chrystal  explained  to  her  father  all  she  had  been 
doing,  and  told  him  what  her  guest  had  kindly 
undertaken  to  do  for  her.  And  then  the  two  went  off 
to  Chrystal's  white,  narrow  chamber,  and  Chrystal 
fulfilled  her  part  of  the  contract  by  lying  down  and 
sinking  into  deep  slumber,  while  the  other,  once 
more  caught  in  the  beneficent  mesh  of  human  duties, 
kept  her  watch  amid  surroundings  which  made  her 
recent  vigils  by  the  Gipsy's  Pool  begin  to  fade  into 
the  uncertain  memories  of  a  nightmare. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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BY  THE  REV.   H.   BONNER,   NOTTINGHAM. 

ONESIMUS. 
"  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimiis.''— Philsm.  10. 


^HE  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  the  shortest 
and  least  formal  of  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  which  have  come  to  us.  It 
is  a  letter  from  a  friend  to  a  friend, 
written  with  the  ease  and  familiarity 
of  perfect  confidence  and  affection.  We  see 
St  Paul  here,  not  as  an  apostle,  missionary, 
or  theologian,  but  as  a  man,  as  an  affectionate 
and  faithful  friend.  The  Epistle  discusses  no 
grave  questions  of  doctrine,  it  gives  no  moral 
precepts,  it  has  nothing  to  say  upon  the  orga- 
nisation and  government  of  the  church;  it  is 
simply  a  plea  to  Philemon  on  behalf  of  his  runa- 
way slave  Onesimus.  But  the  letter  has  a  value 
to  us  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  length,  or  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth. 
It  gives  us  a  most  beautiful,  impressive,  and  in- 
structive incident  in  St.  PauPs  life. 

Onesimus  was  a  slave  in  the  household  of 
Philemon,  a  rich  citizen  of  Colossae,  and  one  of 
St.  Paul's  converts.  Eager  to  gain  his  freedom,  and 
perhaps  tempted  by  the  temporary  possession  of 
money  entrusted  to  him  by  his  master,  he  fled  to 
Borne.  St  Paul  also  was  then  at  Home  waiting 
his  trial  before  Nero,  and  by  some  chance  the  two 
men  met  Onesimus  listened  to  the  Apostle's 
teaching,  and  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
After  lus  conversion  St  Paul  sent  him  back  to 
Philemon  with  this  letter,  begging  him  to  receive 
him  ''  no  longer  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  beloved 
brother;"  and  with  such  grace  and  tact,  with  such 
delicacy  and  fervour,  with  such   a  sweet  per- 


suasiveness does  he  write,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  the  issue,  remembering  the  kind  of  man — 
judging  from  this  letter  to  hun — Philemon  was. 

Our  first  interest  in  this  story  centres  in  the 
two  men  themselves,  Onesimus  and  St  PauL 
Onesimus,  most  likely,  was  no  better  than  the 
majority  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged;  and  if 
not,  he  was  bad,  very  bad.  An  honest  slave,  and 
especially  an  honest  Phrygian  slave,  seems  to  have 
been  rare.  In  all  probability  Onesimus  had  added 
to  the  crime  of  running  away,  that  of  theft.  St 
Paul  speaks  of  him — playfully  punning  upon  kis 
name — as  unprofitable  ;  and  he  promises  to  repay 
Philemon  if  he  had  wronged  him,  or  owed  him 
aught.  Though  not  quite  decisive,  the  passage 
certainly  supports  the  conclusion  that  Onesimus 
was  not  only  a  runaway,  but  a  thief.  At  Borne 
he  would  be  driven,  as  his  best  chance  of  escaping 
detection,  to  associate  with  the  degraded  and 
abandoned.  His  companions  would  most  likely 
be  gladiators,  criminals,  and  runaway  slaves  like 
himself.  Such  companionship  would  almost 
inevitably  lead  him  to  further  vice  and  crime  ;  to 
resist  its  degrading  influence  would  be  next  to 
impossible.  It  would  seem  as  thougih  Onesimus 
were  a  lost  man  ;  his  recovery  to  honest  ways  an 
impossible  task.  And  had  any  good  man  of  the 
time  been  confronted  with  the  problem,  how  to 
change  this  runaway  thief  into  an  honest  man,  how 
so  to  change  him  that  he  would  voluntarily  go 
back  to  his  master,  and  become  a  faithful  servant 
to  him,  he  would  have  given  it  up  in  despair.   He 
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would  have  said,  probably,  that  the  problem  was 
insoluble ;  that  to  change  a  rogue  into  an  honest 
man,  to  make  a  good  man  out  of  a  runaway  slave, 
who  was  also  a  thief,  was  a  task  almost,  if  not 
quite,  beyond  the  skill  and  power  of  the  wisest  of 
their  teachers.  They  had  no  cure  for  vice  or  crime. 
They  thought,  for  the  most  part,  that  if  a  man 
was  once  smitten  with  these,  recovery  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  chances,  therefore,  of  Onesimus 
getting  back  to  an  honest  Ufe,  were  certainly  few. 
Who  was  there  to  care  for  or  help  him,  even  if  he 
wished  to  become  a  better  man  ?  Who  was  there 
in  all  that  great  city  who  would  waste  a  thought 
on  him,  much  less  stretch  out  a  hand  to  show  him 
any  kindness  or  to  render  him  any  help.  But 
from  this  depth  of  degradation  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  he  was  raised  by  the  power  of  Christian 
love.  The  generous  sympathy,  the  unselfish  care, 
the  fervent  love  of  St.  Paul  completely  won  him ; 
under  his  influence  he  accepted  the  Gospel  and 
became  a  new  man.  He  confesses  his  wrong, 
repents  of  it,  and  is  willing  to  make  reparation, 
as  far  as  he  can,  to  Philemon.  He  has  found 
some  one  who  cares  for  him,  who  meets  him  as  a 
man,  yea,  more,  to  whom  he  is  as  a  brother. 
Even  slavery  now  will  be  tolerable  to  him.  He 
will  return  to  his  master,  though  to  return  is  to 
place  himself  entirely  at  his  mercy,  for  his  offence 
was  punishable  by  death.  He  has  been  taught, 
and  he  has  mastered  the  difficult  lesson,  not  only 
to  serve  Philemon,  but  also  to  love  him.  In 
regaining  his  slave,  Philemon  gains  a  brother, 
whose  service  to  him,  henceforth,  will  not  be  one 
of  fear,  but  one  of  love.  The  runaway  thief  is 
changed  into  a  loving,  obedient,  honest  man. 

The  part  which  St  Paul  plays  in  this  little 
story  reveals  in  a  very  impressive  way  his  large- 
ness of  heart,  the  breadth  and  intensity  of  his 
sjrmpathies;  it  shows  us  how  really  great  and 
noble  he  was.  We  know  St.  Paul  as  the  great 
missionary,  the  founder  of  churches,  the  heroic 
worker,  as  he  speaks  and  acts  in  the  full  light  of 
publicity;  but  here  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  more 
private  life,  of  something  done  by  the  way,  as  it 
were.  And  a  deed  of  this  kind,  done  quietly 
and  unobtrusively,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
comes  to  us  accidentally,  is  far  more  valuable  as 
an  evidence  of  a  man's  true  character,  than  that 
which  he  does  when  many  eyes  are  upon  him. 
St  Paul  was  in  prison,  chained  to  a  Roman 
soldier  night  and  day.  He  was  uncertain  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  his  appeal  to  Caesar ;  it 
might  be  death — ^he  did  not  know.  He  had  many 
cares  and  anxieties.  He  was  writing  epistles, 
receiving  and  sending  messengers  from  and  to 
the  many  churches  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
interested ;  troubled  by  false  teachers  who  were 
trjring  to  thwart  him  in  his  work.  And  yet  amid 
these  many  cares  and  occupations  he  could  give 
himself  to  the  work  of  instructing  and  rescuing 
a  poor  slave.     To  preach  to  him  or  instruct  him 


would  not  perhaps  have  been  so  mucL 
easy  to  preach  to  the  unfortunate  and  ik 
but  to  sympathise  with  them,  to  care  for 
to  love  them  sincerely — ^that  is  often  very 
And  especially  when  the  difference  of  da 
position  is  great  It  is  not  difficult  to  1 
or  to  patronise  them,  it  is  difficult  to  maay 
cerely  love  them.  But  St  Paul  loves  Om 
he  makes  a  friend  of  him,  he  speaks  of  hin 
"  brother."  The  once  proud  Pharisee,  to 
blood  and  caste  were  as  much  as  to  the  p 
Boman,  makes  a  friend  of  a  slave.  Tbi 
more  in-  that  fact  than  appears  on  the  sm 
it  The  gulf  between  ike  slave  class  ai 
men,  especially  those  of  them  who  mai 
claim  to  virtue  or  wisdom,  was  great 
difficult  for  us  to  conceive  the  profound  oo 
with  which  slaves,  as  a  class,  were  re 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  but  thi 
few ;  contempt  the  most  intense  was  the 
feeling  towards  them.  "  To  our  slavee 
Seneca,  "we  are  most  insolent,  contem 
and  cruel"  There  ought  not  to  be,  then 
not  be,  it  was  said,  any  friendship  betweei 
man  and  a  slave.  The  wise  man,  the  as 
honoured  himself,  said  one,  in  even  spea 
a  slave.  Nothing  good  or  great,  said  f 
can  exist  in  a  slave.  Such  sayings,  evci 
do  not  press  them  to  the  letter,  show  lur 
was  the  distance  which  separated  slaves  fr 
men.  But  for  St  Paul,  all  such  distinc 
class  was  now  at  an  end.  In  Christ  thi 
neither  bond  nor  free.  Onesimus,  slave 
he  was,  was  to  St  Paul  a  "brother  h 
The  equality  of  man  was  a  doctrine  vhi 
often  been  preached,  but  here  was  a  : 
whom  it  was  something  more  than  a  th 
the  spinning  of  fine  sayings.  Here  was 
who  believed  it,  to  whom  it  was  so  true ' 
could  stretch  out  his  hand  to  a  slave,  i 
him  brother.  The  doctrine  was  not  n 
deed  was. 

And  then  how  fine  is  his  pleading  with  Hi 
With  what  delicacy  and  consideration,  i 
with  what  modest  dignity  and  fenroor,  * 
urge  his  suit  He  will  not  command  Fh 
he  will  not  stand  on  his  authority  with  U 
he  should  rob  the  deed,  which  he  is  sore 
will  do,  of  its  grace.  He  will  rather  beeee 
for  love's  sake,  "being  such  an  one  n 
the  aged,  and  now  a  prisoner  of  Jesos  ( 
He  begs  Philemon  to  receive  Onesiinai 
would  receive  his  own  son,  as  he  wonld : 
himself ;  and  if  Onesimus  hath  wronged  hi 
Paul,  ynR  repay  him.  He  will  not  d« 
Philemon's  obligations  to  himself ;  he  voo 
entrench  upon  his  liberality.  He  will  kv 
perfectly  free,  for  he  knows  indeed  that  I 
gladly  go  beyond  what  he  aakSb  Ahuad 
Une  of  the  letter  is  ^tective;  had  ft 
written  with  the  most  conramnuito  ut,  i 
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liaya  bad  the  force  and  persuasiveness  which 
iii^ceiity,  earnestness,  and  affection  which 
ride  it,  giye  to  it.  Nowhere  does  the  generous 
it  of  the  Apostle,  his  utter  self-forgetfubiess, 
fine  courtesy,  his  delicate  consideration  for 
viahes  of  anotJier,  shine  forth  more  beautifully 
impressively  than  in  this  appeal  for  Onesimus. 
sometimes  think  of  St.  Paul  as  having  few 
onal  ties ;  as  if  in  his  busy  life,  his  splendid 
iCion  to  his  work,  he  cared  little  for  friend- 
.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  him,  and  he  is 
Btimes  represented  to  us,  as  caring  more  for 
in  the  mass  than  for  individuals.  But  a  man 
could  care  for  a  slave,  as  St.  Paul  cared  for 
nmus,  who  could  write  with  such  tenderness, 
niTy  and  delicate  feeling  as  the  Apostle  does  in 
Epistle,  was  not  wanting  in  the  sympathies  and 
tions  which  make  the  very  closest  friendships 
Me.  And  if  in  Onesimus  we  see  the  power 
18  Gospel  of  Christ  to  save  the  lost,  not  less 
t  Paul's  love  for  him  do  we  see  the  power 
be  Gospel  to  break  down  caste  feeling  and 
idice,  and  to  make  the  heart  of  the  narrowest 
the  proudest  beat  with  that  large  himian 
which  sees  in  the  slave,  the  outcast,  the  lost, 
w. 

It  this  story  has  a  still  wider  interest  for  us. 
is  not  the  first  instance  we  have  of  the 
enion  of  a  slave,  or  of  the  contact  of  Chris- 
ty with  slavery.  A  slave-girl  was  one  of  St 
'i  converts  at  Philippi ;  and  we  see  from  the 
hs  which  he  had  abready  written,  and  from 
I  which  he  wrote  just  about  this  time — 
aally  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians — that 
dj  there  were  slaves  in  the  Christian  ChurcL 
Onesimus  is  the  only  slave  mentioned  by  name 
le  New  Testament  as  having  become  a  Chris- 
and  of  whose  history  we  know  anything.  We 
take  this  incident,  therefore,  as  illustrative 
le  influence  of  Christianity  upon  slavery. 
laveiy  was  part  of  the  very  structure  of  ancient 
sty,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the 
'  fauis  of  it  In  Rome,  at  the  time  of  which 
nitOy  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  at  least 
ttUion  slaves ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
in^, though  it  cannot  be  much  more  than 
tt|  or  a  very  rough  calculation,  sixty  millions. 
NVie  particulars  ancient  slavery  would  com- 
'  hvouiably  with  modem  slavery.  Manu- 
ioQ  was  easy  and  frequent ;  slaves  were  not 
itioiiaUy  kept  ignorant ;  nor  were  they,  pro- 
r»  put  to  such  exhausting  and  continuous 
iiB  as  where  they  are  kept  mainly  or  solely 
cofit.  Physicians,  teachers,  poets,  artists  were 
ataves;  and  their  usefulness,  learning,  and 
^pliahments  would  ensure  them  consideration 
kindnesa  There  were  masters  too,  no 
fc^  who  were  gentle  and  humane.  Stories 
old  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  slaves  to 
masters,  such  as  could  have  been  won  only 
indnesfli     But,  speaking  generally,  the  con- 


dition of  the  slave  in  Pagan  society,  especially  in 
Rome,  was  most  wretched,  and  in  tlie  latter  days 
of  the  Republic,  and  for  some  time  during  the 
Empire,  it  was  hard  and  sad  in  the  extreme. 
The  slave  had  no  rights  in  law,  and  no  legal 
standing.  If  an  injury  was  done  to  him,  his 
master  could  recover  damages  for  depreciation 
of  his  property,  but  the  slave  himself  had  no  pro- 
tection. The  words  "husband,"  "father,"  had 
no  legal  meaning  as  applied  to  him ;  his  evidence 
was  received,  as  a  rule,  only  when  under  torture. 
If  a  master  were  murdered  in  his  own  house,  and 
the  murderer  could  not  be  discovered,  all  the 
slaves  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
were  put  to  deatL  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred 
only  two  or  three  years  before  the  date  of 
this  Epistle  to  Philemon.  A  master  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  four  himdred  of 
them  were  executed  at  once,  in  consequence. 
This  tragic  event  may  accoimt  for  the  earnest 
exhortations  which  St  Paul  addresses  to  masters 
and  slaves  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians,  which  were  written  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

That  their  masters  were  frequently  most  cruel 
to  them  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  they  had  absolute  power  over 
them.  They  might  sell  them  as  gladiators,  or 
compel  them  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  Wlien 
old  or  useless  they  were  often  exposed  on  an 
island  in  the  Tiber,  and  left  to  die  uncared  for. 
They  were  punished  and  tortured  at  the  mere 
caprice  of  their  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  for 
grave  offences  they  might  be  put  to  death,  and 
death  of  the  most  horrible  kind  Indeed,  stories 
are  told  of  slaves  being  killed  in  sport.  A  Roman 
noble  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  a  slave  simply 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  guest  Another  to 
have  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified,  only  because 
when  himting  one  day,  he  struck  with  his  lance 
a  wild  boar  at  which  his  master  was  just  aiming. 
The  stories  related  of  their  cruelty,  and  cruelty  of 
the  most  revolting  kind,  are  almost  endless.  We 
have  already  quoted  the  words  of  Seneca  as  to  the 
treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters ;  his  charge 
was  too  true. 

But,  perhaps,  a  still  sadder  feature  of  their  lot 
was  their  moral  degradation.  The  law  did  not 
recognise  them  as  men.  It  said  distinctly  that 
the  vileness  of  their  condition  rendered  them  un- 
worthy of  the  regard  of  the  law.  Their  masters, 
as  we  have  seen,  scarcely  dealt  with  them  as  if 
they  were  men.  "  What !  is  a  slave  a  man  ? "  an 
angry  mistress  is  made  to  ask.  Contempt  and 
scorn  were  the  feelings  with  which  they  were 
almost  universally  regarded.  All  this  could  have 
but  one  effect  upon  them.  It  led  to  their  utter 
demoralisation.  This  is  the  crowning  evil  of 
slavery — it  is  fatal  to  manhood.  It  destroys  self- 
respect,  self -reverence;  it  saps  the  very  foimdation 
of  aU  virtue.     Here  again,  of  course,  there  were 
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many  exceptions,  some  very  noble  exceptions. 
But  the  slave  population  of  Rome  generally,  was 
utterly  corrupt  and  demoralised. 

And  what  had  Christianity  to  say  to  this  (»p- 
pressed,  degraded  class?  What  impression  did 
it  make  upon  them  ?  what  did  it  do  for  them  ? 
We  have  seen  what  it  did  for  Onesimus.  It  saved 
him,  it  made  him  a  new  man  ;  it  begot  in  him 
patience,  hope,  courage ;  it  changed  tlie  whole 
complexion  (►f  life  for  him.  And  in  what  it  did 
for  Onesimus  we  can  see  what  it  did  f«»r  large 
numbers  of  slaves.  It  raised  them  from  vice, 
misery,  and  despair — it  made  them  hone^st  and 
pure ;  it  inspired  them  with  Iiojkj  and  courajLr«i* ; 
it  told  them  that,  friendless  and  despisL^d  as  thcv 
were,  they  were  yet  dear  to  Ci<Ml ;  sinful  and  de- 
graded as  they  were,  a  righteous  life  was  yet  \h)>- 
siblo  to  them.  And  among  no  cLiss  did  Christianity 
spread  more  rapidly  than  among  the  slaves.  So 
great,  indeed,  were  the  numbers  who  embraced  it, 
that  it  was  made  a  matter  of  reproach.  Christianity, 
it  was  implied,  was  a  religion  for  slaves;  as  indeed 
it  was,  though  not  in  the  sense  they  who  cast 
the  reproach  meant.  That  it  should  be  eagerly 
received  by  many  among  them,  was  only  natural ; 
it  appealed  to  them  as  men,  it  recognised  their 
worth,  it  brought  them  love  and  sympathy,  and 
these  would  make  it  dear  to  them. 

We  see  here,  too,  in  what  manner  Christianity 
modified  and  finally  abolished  slavery.  Our  first 
feeling  is  one  of  disappointment  when  we  find 
that  St.  Paul  pro|>oses  to  send  Onesimus  back  to 
Philemon.  We  should  liave  expected  that  at  the 
most  he  would  simply  have  expressed  regret  for 
what  had  occurred,  and  that  he  would  have  used 
his  authority  with  Philemon  to  procure  Onesimus 
his  liberty.  That  he  does  not  do  so,  has  often 
been  urged  as  a  proof  that  Christianity  does  not 
condemn  slaver}'.  If  Christianity  were  opposed 
to  slavery,  it  has  been  said,  would  St.  Paul  have 
sent  Onesimus  back  to  Philemon  1  or  if  he  sent 
him  back,  would  he  not  have  bidden  Philemon 
give  him  his  freedom?  But  though  St.  Paul 
sends  Onesimus  back,  he  exhorts  Philemon  to 
receive  him  no  longer  ojr  a  alai\e,  hut  a^  a  brother 
beloved.  Though  he  might  still  retain  the  name 
of  slave,  might  still  be  a  slave  in  form,  their 
relations  to  each  other  were  now  changed ;  and 
in  this  assertion  of  their  kinship,  there  was  a 
virtual,  though  not  a  fonnal,  condemnation  of 
slavery. 

Whether  St.  Paul  saw  that  Christianity  was 
essentially  antagonistic  to  slavery  or  not,  does 
not  much  matter.  If  he  did,  it  is  obvious  on 
a  moment's  thought,  that  he  could  not  prohibit 
or  condemn  it.  He  could  not  call  the  slaves 
to  revolt,  or  enjoin  it  as  a  duty  on  masters 
to    set    them    free,    without   opening    the   way 


for  greater  evils  than  that  he  would  snippr*-. 
To  have  prearhed  freedom  to  the  slavo  won!) 
have  led  to  a  servile  war.  Sl;iver\'  could  n- ■ 
have  been  assail e<l  in  that  manner  wiihoit 
endangering  the  whtjle  fabric  i>f  society.  Chri- 
tianity  CMuId  not  set  itself  in  direct  antagonifin 
to  existing  social  cr  ^M^litiiral  arrangements  ai.-! 
institutions.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would  ha-o 
dniwn  up<»n  it  at  t»nce  an  overwhelming  and 
irresistible  <jpiK)sition.  In  fact  some  of  the  early 
j»ersecutions  uf  the  Church  were  inspired  mainlv 
by  the  idea  that  Christianity  was  relaxing  "r 
dinsol  ving  s<  ane  uf  t he  social  bonds.  With  political 
and  HtK^ial  institutions  as  such,  Christianitj  ha^l 
no  direct  concern.  It  would  not  dissolve  then  at 
once  and  reorganise  them  on  a  Christian  basis. 
It  would  only  affect  them  indirectly  and  gradnaUr. 
And  that  is  the  wav  in  which  it  told  on  alaven'. 
It  proclaimed  no  revolutionary  doctrine ;  it  diil 
not  ccmdemn  or  prohibit  slavery ;  bnt  it  was 
nevertheless  in  essential  antagonism  to  it  It 
recognised  no  distinction  of  class  or  casta  In 
Christ,  it  taught,  there  was  neither  bond  nor  free, 
Jew  nor  Greek.  The  doctrine  of  one  common 
Father  in  heaven,  to  whom  all  men  are  dear,  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  could  not  but  prove  fatal 
to  it  The  leaven  soon  began  to  work,  and  its 
influence  may  be  clearly  traced.  The  C&wrli 
asserted,  and  guarded  jealously,  the  rights  ol  the 
slave  against  the  master.  It  recognised  ib  its 
ser\'ices  and  discipline  no  distinction  between 
them.  The  highest  offices  in  it  were  opoi  to 
both  alike,  manumission  in  the  case  of  those  wIh) 
wished  to  enter  the  Church  being,  for  a  time, 
obligatory,  and  always  easy.  And  above  all,  while 
it  did  not  command  enfranchisement,  it  taught  that 
it  was  a  work  specially  acceptable  to  God.  Thas 
not  directly,  but  indirectly,  did  it  modify,  and 
finally  abolish  slavery.  And  its  abolition  may  ^ 
claimed  as  one  of  the  greatest  social  victories 
which  Christianity  has  won.  Slavery  among 
civilised  nations  is  now  at  an  end,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  its  abolition  is  due  mainly  to 
Christianity.  A  more  humane  spirit,  moreover, 
was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  Roman  society 
before  Christianity  had  spread  to  any  consideraW? 
extent  The  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
was  taught  by  the  Stoics,  and  not  wholly  without 
effect.  Seneca  was  specially  emphatic  upon  the 
duties  of  masters  to  slaves,  and  their  obligation? 
to  treat  them  kindly  and  without  contempt  From 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  laws  vrere 
passed  from  time  to  time  securing  their  protectif"" 
and  improving  their  condition.  Other  influeni*^ 
social  and  economic,  have  no  doubt  contribnte^t 
something  to  the  great  work.  But  it  i^  ^^ 
Christianity  mainly  that  the  victory  over  thi^^ 
great  evil  is  due. 


'"I  beUera  in  God'i  lore,'  ihe  Mid,  cheerily."—^  664. 
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BV  THE  AUTHOK  OF  "LOST  IN  THE  WINNING,"  "FOE  CONSCIENCE  SAKK" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  BE8C0NTBE. 
fjNE  evenmg,  some  months  after 
Verty  had  taken  up  hie  resi- 
dence with  the  Bnrwiiu,  he  i 
came  in  from  a  mechamca'  iu- 
^  Btitute,  of  which  be  had  be-  I 
le  a  member,  amiliDg  to  ; 
'  himaelf  at  the  recollection  of 
1  little  adventure  that  occurred  to  him 
earlier  in  tlje  day.  He  bad  been  Bent  to 
L  house  lit  Knightebridge  to  asaiat  in 
Imnging  wine  doora,  and,  turning  sharply 
[□nnil  ihc  comer  of  a  atreet,  he  come 
in  collision  with  a  lad  who  was  carrying 
a  butcher's  tray  ao  heavily  laden  with 
joints,  that  the  bearer  staggered  under  its  weight,  i 
I'ercy  put  sut  a  hand  to  steady  the  troy,  and  enable 
the  lad  to  recover  his  equilibrium  at  the  same 
moment  that  an  angry  "Now  then,  stupid  I  becanse 
you're  a  aii-footer  are  you  bound  to  run  over  a 
cbap  t "  was  hurled  at  him. 

He  would  have  walked  on  without  taking  ouy 
notice  if  the  voice  hod  not  sounded  so  familiar  that 
he  halted  to  ascertain  to  whom  it  belonged,  and 
perceived  that  the  wearer  of  the  blue  apron  and 
gabardine  was  none  other  than  Tom  Bnrwin. 

The  recognition  was  mutual,  bnt  both  were  in  a 
hniry,  and  went  their  way,  and  Percy'a  mind  was 
full  of  other  thoughts,  when,  as  he  quitted  the  lioasa 
where  ha  was  employed,  at  the  ilinner  hour,  ho 
found  himself  accosted  by  Tom,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  wailing  for  him. 

"  Want  to  find  a  cofiee-house  T  "  he  cried.  "  Then 
come  this  way.  I  know  one  that  will  just  suit  yon, 
quiet  and  respectable,  and  take  in  lots  of  papers." 

He  started  ahead  at  a  brisk  pace  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  beyond  the  ken  of  the  other  workmen,  he 
came  back  to  Percy's  side,  and  looked  steadily  in  hia 

"Now  you  know  all  about  it,  and  yon  needn't 
think  that  it  was  because  I  was  ashamed  of  what  I 
was  doing  that  1  always  clianfi;ed  my  clothes  before  I 
came  home,  and  didn't  say  outright  that  Mr.  Tiler 
had  taken  nie  into  hia  shop.  I  wont  say  I  liked  it  at 
first,  I  don't  care  about  it  much  now  ;  bnt  the  pay 's 
good,  and  it's  for  mother.  I  oould  not  bear  to  be 
living  on  her,  and  hanging  about  doing  nothing  hut 
wait  for  the  berth  under  Government  father  promised 
to  get  me." 

"  But,  Tom,  you  need  not  have  had  any  conceal- 
ments froni  luc  ;"  and  Percy  laid  liia  hand  alFec- 
tionatoly  on.  the  boy's  shoulder.  "  Don't  you  know 
that  1  honour  you  for  your  affection  tor  your  good 
mother!" 

"  Ah  I  bnt  yon  were  fatlier's  friend,  and  liad  heard 


so  much  about  his  connections  that  I  dtloH  fan 
how  you  'd  take  it.  I  did  tell  yon  that  my  Imom 
isn't  a  genteel  one,  and  I  might  hare  added  thitiCi 
rather  greaay,"  said  Tom  ruefully. 

"  It 's  on  honest  calling  ;  why  alionld  yoo  be  mt 
ashamed  of  your  tray  than  I  am  of  my  basket!* 

"  Oh  t  it  isn't  me,  it 's  father,"  was  the  mpmt 
"  You  see  he 's  a  Bnnrin  of  Bnrwin  Court  It^ 
been  a  great  misfortune  for  ns  that  he  can't  layl 
he  was  bom  a  gentleman.  He's  nerer  beeaiUili 
forgive  Mar;  and  Millie  for  going  to  service,  tbN^ 
we  were  nearly  starving  when  they  made  af  A> 
minds  to  do  it" 

"  I  'm  eony  for  him,"  Percy  ooold  dM  remtapf 

Tom  glanced  at  the  speaker  ae  if  he  gocMcdvU 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  felt  tempted  to  Iw  Ml 
confidential,  bnt  both  recollected  themselvei  a  lak  • 
The  boy  remembered  his  mother'a  lessons,  ud  hq 
that  it  was  not  right  to  encourage  him  to  ■ 
his  father,  and  so  they  ported. 

Mrs.  Bnrwin  was  sitting  vrith  her  houibfglMii 
her  lap — a  most  unusual  attitude — when  hRji 
tered  the  sitting-room  that  evening.  Tom  balp 
to  bed,  she  said;  from  which  he  conelndedtUlfc 
Bnrwin  must  have  been  at  home  when  the  tiefcM 
in  from  his  work.  Anxious  to  make  note*  of  a  li 
he  hod  been  hearing,  Percy  lifted  his  on 
opened  his  desk,  and  set  to  work,  expecting  that  11 
Burwin  would  retire  at  her  mslomory  honr,  lanf 
him  tohimselL 

Bnt  instead  of  doing  this,  she  wandered  rtrtla 
about  the  room,  and  by-and-by  she  came  and  toad 
the  absorbed  writer  on  the  aitn.     He  droppedlsL 
and  sprang  np  !n  alarm  when  he  aaw  how  ^a^f 
she  looked.    Was  she  ill  1    Sbonkt  he  fetch  Hwr' 
to  her  assistance,  or  get  her  anything  T 

"I  am  not  iU,"  she  answered,  her  featonss 
vulsed  with  emotion;  "not  ill,  bat  in  ti^ 
trouble  1  Mr.  Gray,  my  husband  went  ant  a  A 
time  before  yon  came  in,  to  keep  an  ^poB 
with  some  thonghtleai  yonng  men  whoHmA 
is  no  dffliying  it— who  have  diseoveted  his  ratal 
and  amuse  themselves  at  his  txfomo.  Afiw  fal 
gone  I  discovered  Uiat  he  had  taken  with  Ub  ■ 
money  I  was  to  have  paid  ta-momnr  for  air  U 
year's  rent  If  he  shoald  be  indnccd  to  part  *it' 
— and  I  know  these  friends  of  his  ^unUe— vWw 
become  of  ns  T  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  was ;  itH 
me  to  think  of  what  our  poeition  will  be  if  M* 
penniless  and  homelem  once  more  ! " 

"  What  can  I  do  to  help  yon,  dear  Iba  BbM 
asked  Percy,  greatly  moved  by  her  anguiA 

She  clasped  her  hands  entreating, 

"  If  you  would  follow  him — the  hoMe  is  ■ 

saloon,  free  to  all— your  very  piw—w  wM       

dieck  upon  him,  as  it  has  often  baan  Imi  i  ^T^ 
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ide  him  to  return  homo  with  you.  I  see 
not  like  to  do  this,  hat  there  is  no  one 
can  ask.  How  can  I  tell  Tom  what  his 
lone  ?  It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  to 
rou ;  hut  if  I  lose  that  money  what  shall 

orted,"  said  Percy,  slipping  on  his  over- 
ill  go  in  search  of  Mr.  Burwin,  and  see 
done.'* 

tie  promise  was  a  vague  one  it  relieved 
'  wife,  and  she  murmured  a  hlessing  on 
irried  away.  She  was  right  in  saying 
[  not  like  his  errand,  and  he  also  felt 
ioing  any  good.  Any  attempt  to  remon- 
^.  Burwin  would  he  treated  as  an  insult, 
y  end  in  his  being  told  to  find  himself 
irhere  ;  hut  he  would  not  stop  to  think  of 
ide  of  a  man  who  had  stooped  to  rob  his 
fruits  of  her  weary  labours  was  but  a 
;o  conceal  his  own  selfishness,  and  Percy 
»uld  find  it  difilcult  to  refrain  from  utter- 
Niches  Mr.  Burwin  merited. 
>nld  be  most  prudent  to  act  in  this  diffi- 
i  he  could  not  decide,  and  had  reached 
which  he  was  directed  before  he  could 
'hether  to  walk  in  as  if  in  the  habit  of 
the  place,  or  send  a  message  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ng  him  to  come  out  and  speak  to  him. 
IS  he  was  stepping  up  to  the  door,  a  boy 
ui^ged  by  two  or  three  voices  to  lose  no 
hing  a  doctor,  lest  the  man  should  die 
2al  aid  arrived.  Unnoticed  in  the  con- 
unable  to  find  any  one  to  answer  his 
srcy  walked  into  the  house.  A  group 
d  at  one  end  of  the  room,  to  which  he 
iray,  busied  about  a  prostrate  figure, 
e  had  foreboded,  proved  to  be  that  of 

me  were  endeavouring  to  revive  him, 
angrily  accusing  a  well-dressed  young 
features  were  striking  enough  to  impress 
m  Percy's  memory,  and  whom  he  heard 
f  the  name  of  Ordley.  He,  on  lus  part, 
excitement  or  liquor,  or  both,  was  just 
Blending  himsell 

falsehood  to  say  that  I  struck  the  old 
M  declaring  as  Percy  drew  near.  "  You 
it  he  penristed  in  betting,  and  if  I  won, 
1 11  own  that  I  pushed  him  back  when 
wted  him,  and  caught  me  by  the  throat ; 
not  hurt.  He  was  about  to  attack  me 
he  staggered  and  fell,  as  my  friends  here 

iske  a  bother,  gentlemen,  pray ! "  said 
of  the  house.  "  There 's  no  harm  done, 
fit  I'm  sure  it's  nothing  else.  Mr. 
m  drinking  more  heavily  than  usual  for 
ist" 

/Uf  Percy  shuddered  as  he  gazed  at 
L  ooimtenaxice  and  heard  the  stertorous 
themiseraJUe  man,  and  a  touch  of  cliBgust 


mingled  with  his  horror.  Where  was  the  pride  that 
revolted  from  his  children  earning  their  own  living, 
when  Mr.  Burwin  sou^t  such  companionship  as 
some  of  the  disreputable,  knavish-looking  fellows  now 
staring  curiously  at  him,  and  discussing  the  proba- 
bility of  his  recovery. 

The  doctor  who  had  been  summoned  agreed  with 
the  landlord  as  to  the  nature  of  the  attack.  "  There 
was  no  immediate  danger,"  he  said,  but  he  advised 
that  a  cab  should  be  procured,  and  his  patient  con- 
veyed to  a  hospital  or  his  own  home  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Ordley  and  his  companions 
prepared  to  take  their  departure.  There  was  no 
longer  any  pretext  for  detaining  them  ;  they  had 
attested  their  innocence,  and  neither  seemed  to  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  manifest  any  concern  in  the 
still  insensible  figure  on  the  floor,  or  to  ask  who 
would  prepare  his  ¥dfe  for  the  shock  of  seeing  him  in 
this  condition.  Conversing  noisily,  and  even  laugh- 
ing as  they  went,  they  would  have  quitted  the  room 
if  Percy  bad  not  planted  himself  in  their  way.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  let  them  off  so  easily. 

"  Stay  1 "  he  exclaimed,  his  clear  and  indignant 
tones  rising  above  the  buzz  of  talk,  and  silencing  it 
"  I  happen  to  know  that  when  Mr.  Burwin  came  to 
this  house  he  had  with  him  a  purse  containing  about 
fifteen  pounds.  I  have  convinced  myself  that  it  is 
not  in  either  of  his  pockets,  and  before  any  one 
leaves  this  room  it  must  be  found." 

"  Must  1 "  echoed  Mr.  Ordley,  surveying  him  mth 
an  angry  stare.     "  Why,  who  are  you  ?  his  son  T  " 

"  When  this  purse  has  been  produced,  1 11  answer 
impertinent  questions,"  replied  Percy,  calmly,  "  but 
not  before." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Some  one  who  stood 
behind  Mr.  Ordley  twitched  his  sleeve  and  would 
have  whispered  in  his  ear,  but  the  hand  was  shaken 
off  impatiently,  and  the  young  man  came  a  step 
nearer  to  Percy  and  began  to  bluster. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  address  gentlemen  ?  Do  you 
think  we  are  a  set  of  thieves  who  have  been  de- 
liberately robbing  the  man?" 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  say  what  I  think  of  any  one  I 
see  here,"  was  the  slightly  aggressive  retort  "  You 
can  hear  my  opinion  of  you  presently,  if  you  wish  it 
What  I  have  to  deal  wi^  now  is  the  question  of  the 
missing  purse." 

"Was  it  yours,  that  you  come  interfering  and 
meddling  ?  " 

"Must  I  tell  you  to  whom  it  belongs?"  cried 
Percy,  glowing  with  righteous  indignation.  "  To  a 
woman  who  worked  from  dawn  to  dark,  no  matter 
how  weak  or  how  weary  she  felt  to  gather  together 
the  sum — a  small  one,  perhaps,  to  you — which  it 
contains.  It  would  be  a  cruel,  an  unpardonable  act 
to  rob  her  of  it  She  told  me  herself  that  it  would 
be  her  ruin.  Don't  attempt  to  go  away  with  such  a 
crime  on  your  conscience,  Mr.  Ordley.  By  your  own 
admission  some,  if  not  all  this  money,  has  passed  into 
your  hands  ;  be  just,  and  restore  it" 
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NonsenBe,  man  !  it  was  fairly  won,  and  it  *b  like 
your  insolence  to  talk  to  me  in  tliis  strain  1 "  was  the 
angry  retort.  "Stand  out  of  my  way  !  If  old 
Burwin  persists  in  forcing  himself  upon  gentlemen, 
the  pompous,  bragging  idiot  must  take  the  con- 
sequences.'' 

"  No  genthmxiny*^  paid  Percy,  sternly,  "  no  honour- 
able man  would  attempt  to  retain  that  money  after 
what  I  have  just  told  him.  I^nless  it  is  retiime<l,  I 
shall  call  in  tlie  aid  of  the  police.  Mrs.  Burw'in 
shall  not  be  defrauded  of  her  earnings  by  a  heartless 
scamp  ! " 

Mr.  Ordley,  furious  with  passion,  was  springing  on 
the  bold  speaker,  and  some  of  his  backers  were  also 
closing  upon  Percy  with  no  friendly  intentions,  when 
they  were  restrained  by  the  person  who,  ever  since 
Percy's  entrance,  had  kept  in  the  background. 

"Be  quiet,  all  of  you!  Give  up  the  money, 
Ordley.  Any  thing 's  better  than  a  fuss,  an<i  abf»ut 
such  a  pitiful  sum  !  Think  of  the  exposure.  Ordley, 
you  must,"  he  added,  in  lower  tones,  **  for  my  sake, 
if  you  won't  for  your  own." 

And  then  he  drew  back  again,  for  Percy's  eye  was 
upon  him,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  by 
the  sudden  start  that  he  was  recognised.  But  he 
kept  his  hold  on  the  arm  of  his  companion  urging, 
and  expostulating  till,  very  suddenly,  the  purse  was 
produced  and  flung  at  Percy's  feet 

Securing  it,  he  followed  those  who  were  carrying 
Mr.  Burwin  to  the  cab,  his  mind  in  such  a  whirl 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Duke 
Aveme,  for  it  was  he  indeed,  an  actor  in  such  a  scene 
as  this— coming  from  daily  intercourse  with  Winnie 
Graddon  to  associate  with  such  men  as  these !  His 
father  had  been  a  spendthrift,  would  he  degenerate 
into  something  worse  ? 

As  he  was  about  to  take  his  place  in  the  cab, 
beside  his  still  unconscious  charge,  he  found  Duke 
beside  him,  his  embarrassment  visible  on  his  coun- 
tenance, though  he  tried  to  talk  as  if  quite  at  his 
ease. 

"  It 's  you.  Gray,  Ls  it  ?  Who  would  have  thought 
of  meeting  here  ?  I  didn't  know  you  frequented  such 
places ;  I  don't  myself ;  it  was  the  merest  accident 
that  brought  me  to  the  house  to-night.  Ordley's  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  and  bent  on  seeing  life.  Any 
message  for  the  Graddons  ?  I  shall  not  mention  where 
I  saw  you,  and  of  course  you  '11  feel  yourself  bound 
in  honour  to  be  equally  silent." 

Percy  nodded,  and  Duke,  stepping  back,  he  saw  him 
no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ONCE  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Burwin  recovered  from  the  attack,  but  it  was 
very  slowly ;  and  when  not  bemoaning  himself  for 
being  such  a  frightful  sufferer,  he  would  make  in- 
numerable promises  for  the  future. 

"  I've  not  been  careful  enough  of  myself.  Gray,"  he 
would  say  in  his  grandiloquent  style.     "  I  'm  quite 


readv  to  admit  that  I  have  been  somewhat  recklew ; 
but,  then,  think  what  I  feel,  a  man  of  my  birth  aiifi 
acquirements,  at  l»oing  rcducotl  to  such  adversity f 

**  Yes,  you  must  feel  it  keenly  sf»metinie!«,  an«i 
blame  vourself  for  it,"  siiid  Porcv.  "The  won 
^*ti^g  of  such  poverty  must  be  a  consciousness  that  i; 
has  been  nf  vour  own  scekiii^r." 

Mr.  Burwin  winced.  He  wa.«  not  prepaml  lo: 
such  phiin  speaking  a.^  this. 

*'  If  1  have  erred,"  he  argued.  **  surely  I  am 
sutticiently  punished  in  having  to  live  here  an*^. 
enilure  so  many  privations," 

"And  Mrs.  Burwin?  Is  it  not  as  l»ad  for  her  to 
bear  as  for  you  ?*'  asked  Percy,  thinking  huw  much 
she  had  Ijome,  and  how  bravely  slie  had  strugjrled  on 
till,  but  for  the  loving  sympathy  of  her  children.  *he 
must  have  sunk  under  the  ever-increasing  bunlen. 
But  the  reply  was  like  the  man,  utterly  selfish. 

"  Mrs.  Bunvin's  sufferings  equal  mine  ?  Well  no, 
I  think  not,''  said  her  spouse,  reflectively.  "Women 
have  a  power  of  accommodating  themselves  to  '-ir- 
cumstances  in  which  our  sex  is  deficient.  For  ia- 
stance,  she  has  her  flowers,  her  work — w*hat  a  fas- 
cination for  the  female  mind  the  needle  possesses  I— 
and  she  has  no  ambition,  whilst  I  can  never  foi^gtt 
who  I  am,  and  find  it  impossible  to  live  Mitboat 
society." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  verv  sorr\'  fi>r 
your  wife  and  family,"  he  was  bluntly  loid  "  Yoi 
prove  yourself  thoroughly  undeser\'ing  their  affection 
when  you  neglect  them  to  in<iulge  in  deprading 
habits,  and  seek  such  societv  as  I  found  vou  in  the 
other  night" 

"  You  are  hard  upon  me.  Gray.  It  ie  ungencron< 
to  taunt  one  so  helpless,  so  remorseful  for  the  pa!^t  a? 
I  am." 

"  If  you  would  be  a  little  more  hard  upon  yourself, 
a  little  more  thoughtful  for  others " 

But  as  Mr.  Burwin's  boasted  remorse  did  not  pre- 
vent his  losing  his  temper  when  his  auditor  s  indigna- 
tion betrayed  him  into  these  sharp  rejoinders,  Pw<T 
always  took  care  to  make  his  escape  directly  he  aa^ 
this,  leaving  the  angry  man  to  digest  the  bitter  pill 
sohis.  The  anger  liis  nideness  evoked  generally 
evaporated  by  the  time  he  returned,  and  he  wouM 
find  the  invalid  subdued  and  penitent  as  before,  and 
full  of  resolves  to  lead  a  better  life,  which,  alas !  his 
silent  wife  had  heard  too  oft^n  to  depend  upon. 

"  I  have  the  abilities,  Gray,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
and  I  will  eschew  all  my  follies,  I  really  will  I 
haven't  behaved  well  to  my  family,  but  I  '11  atone  for 
it  to  all  of  them.  Now  get  your  books  out,  and  iwH 
have  a  long  evening." 

But  these  good  resolutions  only  lasted  till  hi^ 
recovery  was  complete,  and,  like  the  miserable  man 
in  the  parable,  the  evil  spirit  he  refused  to  drive 
away  brought  in  others.  He  soon  grew  leas  carefnl 
to  preserve  appearances — to  stagger  home  or  be  le<» 
there  in  a  state  of  inebriety  that  made  him  helpl^ 
as  a  child.  Mrs.  Burwin  could  no  longer  conceal  h» 
condition,  as  she  had  formerly  done»  for  tOBi^  ^ 
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generally  be  called  upon  to  assist  him  to 

m  a  frightfol  state  of  affairs  in  a  Christian 

of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
B  lesson — one  that  sank  deep  in  the  hearts 
jrray  and  Tom  Burwin.  They  learned  to 
nrell  as  to  dread  the  vice  that  had  made  a 
ellect  and  education  the  soddened,  debased 
sy  now  beheld  Imn.  Seeing  at  times  the 
Usgust  ¥dth  which  the  boy  would  huny 
presence  of  his  parent,  Percy  would  not 
ch  to  pity  most — ^the  father  who  could  so 
lore  his  duties  and  obligations,  or  the  son 
e  in  vain  to  render  honour  and  respect 
was  due.    The  heads  of  our  households  v 

frequently  that  the  fifth  commandment  is 
M  well  as  for  their  children,  or  they  would 

it  of  no  account  by  their  levity,  their  bad 
their  tendency  to  forget  how  closely  their 

watched  and  imitated  by  those  who  come 
r  influence. 

onld  have  found  himself  another  lodging, 
nitively  felt  that  his  doing  so  would  dis- 
.  Burwin.  Reserved  though  she  was,  her 
brighten  when  he  came  in ;  occasionally  she 
salt  him  on  her  many  little  perplexities,  and 
hat  his  presence  was  a  protection  as  well  as 

both  to  her  and  Tom.     Mr.  Burwin  was 

0  raise  his  hand  against  his  wife  when  the 
of  Percy  was  upon  him,  while  the  lad, 

1  love  for  his  mother,  would  have  shunned 
and  perhaps  fallen  into  evil  courses,  if  it 
een  for  the  companionship  of  Percy,  who 
a  elder  brother,  and  good-humouredly  sub- 
be  sometimes  teased,  sometimes  deferred 

ng  to  whichever  of  Tom's  moods  were  in 
lant 

Percy  stayed  on  in  spite  of  many  discom- 
ling  himself  of  Mr.  Burwin*s  instructions, 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  give  them,  till 
ppy  man's  excesses  culminated  in  delirium, 
Bmoval  to  an  asylum,  from  whence  there 
little  prospect  of  his  ever  being  discharged 

nrwin's  health  now  gave  way.  She  had 
lent,  so  uncomplaining,  that  no  one  but  He 
vth  all  things  could  divine  how  much  she 
ned,  mentally  as  well  as  bodily.  But  her 
lied  round  her.  Percy  thought  some  of  his 
ill  spent  in  procuring  strengthening  food  for 
i  wealthy  relative,  who  had  held  aloof  in 
ce  of  Mr.  Burwin's  conduct,  now  offered 
le  beneath  his  roof,  which  her  daughter 
upon  her  to  accept,  until  Mary,  who  would 
me  the  wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman, 
ire  her. 

's  master  had  long  wished  to  take  him  into 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  arrangement 


except  Percy,  and  he  promptly  offered  to  remove  that 
by  seeking  another  lodging.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
his  thoughts  turned  yearningly  towards  Enford 
Green.  With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  hurried 
visits  to  inspect  his  new  houses,  he  had  been  a 
stranger  there  for  two  long  years  ;  but  he  could  not 
resolve  to  return  there  yet,  and  he  was  debating 
whether  to  remain  in  London  or  close  with  an  offer 
from  an  English  firm  in  Vienna,  when  an  event 
occurred  that  settled  the  question  for  him. 

About  ten  o'clock  one  morning  he  was  on  his  way 
from  a  job  to  the  shop  to  consult  the  foreman  on 
some  difficulty  that  had  arisen,  when  his  route  led 
him  over  a  bridge  that  spanned  one  of  the  railways. 
It  was  the  one  that  passed  through  the  hop-gardens 
and  undulating  scenery  of  Surrey  ;  that  could  have 
whisked  him  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  spot 
around  which  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  centred ; 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  a  train  thundered 
past,  while  Percy  was  crossing  this  bridge,  he  had 
paused  to  look  after  it  wistfully,  and  wish  he  was 
in  it  To-day,  some  men  who  were  leaning  over 
the  parapet  when  he  approached,  were  gesticulating 
and  talking  so  excitedly  that  Percy  stopped  to  learn 
why. 

"  Anything  the  matter,  mates  ?  " 

"  Fire ! "  cried  two  of  them  simultaneously. 
"  Train  on  fire  1     Look  for  yourself  !  " 

One  swift,  comprehensive  glance,  and  Percy  was 
running  down  a  flight  of  steps  beside  the  bridge, 
and  making  his  way  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to  the 
spot  where  the  train  was  being  brought  to  a  stand- 
stilL  The  axle  of  one  of  the  carriages  had  taken 
fire,  the  flames  were  spreading  rapidly,  and  the 
terror  of  the  passengers,  who  found  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  suffocated  if  not  burned,  was  in- 
describable. Their  shrieks  for  help  had  been  uttered 
in  vain  ;  it  was  a  fast  train,  stopping  at  none  of  the 
intermediate  stations,  and  it  was  not  till  they  were 
nearing  London,  and  the  danger  of  the  occupants 
of  the  burning  carriage  imminent,  that  the  guard 
discovered  what  had  happened. 

The  first  person  whom  Percy  assisted  to  alight  was 
a  blind  lady,  whose  terror  had  reduced  her  to  such  a 
pitiable  condition  that  it  was  difficult  to  convince  her 
she  was  safe.  He  half  led,  half  carried  her  to  a 
mound  of  earth,  on  which  he  seated  her,  and  then 
would  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  others,  but  her 
shaking  fingers  gripped  his  coat 

**  Don't  leave  me,  sir  ! "  she  moaned.  "  I  am  sight- 
less and  helpless,  and  my  niece^ — "  She  screamed  in 
a  fresh  access  of  terror,  "  Ah  I  where  is  she  T  How 
could  I  be  so  selfish  as  to  forget  her  T  Is  she  dead  ? 
Oh.  Winnie,  Winnie  ! " 

"  I  am  here,  dear  aunt    Be  calm,  pray  be  calm  1  ** 

And  Percy,  turning  quickly,  found  himself  fnce  to 
face  with  Winnie  Graddon. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.     New  Series.      Nd.  12.     Father  and  Son. 


Chapter  to  he  read — 1  Sam.  xxiti.,  xxic,  (part^  of). 
NTRODUCTION.  Must  pass  over  iiuiiiy 
scenes  in  David's  life.  Same  thing  con- 
tinned  as  before  :  Saul's  increasing;  liatrcd ; 
Jonathan's  continued  friendship  ;  Davitl, 
compelled  to  flee  for  his  life,  goes  through 
various  adventures  ;  Saul  hunts  him  from 
one  place  to  another  on  the  mountains. 
Will  speak  of  two  scenes  in  this  lesson. 

I.  David  and  Jonathan.  (Read  xxiii.  13— IS.) 
How  many  men  had  David  with  him  ?  Hides  tliese 
600  in  sheltered  caves  on  the  mountain  side,  whence 
could  easily  escape  in  small  parties  from  time  to 
time  as  Saul  drew  near.  How  was  it  he  always 
managed  to  escape  ?  (see  Ps.  xi.  1,  5,  7).  Saul 
allowed  to  persecute  him  as  a  trial  of  his  faitli,  but 
as  long  as  trusted  in  the  Lord  was  kept  safe.  Saul 
not  allowed  to  seize  him  (verse  14).  What  a  trying 
life  to  be  leading  I  No  home — few  friends — hunted 
as  a  wild  beast — constantly  in  fear — enemies  all 
about — still  singing  Psalms — happy  under  Gotl's  pro- 
tection, knowing  all  would  end  well.  Would  he 
have  changed  lots  with  Saul  ? 

Now  scene  changes  to  a  forest.  Who  c^me  and 
paid  him  a  visit  ?  How  pleased  Jonathan  and  David 
would  be  to  meet  once  more  !  How  did  Jonathan 
encourage  him  ?  What  kind  words  !  What  a  com- 
fort his  visit  must  have  been  to  David — no  friend  is 
like  an  old  friend.  But  what  did  Jonathan  say 
about  the  kingdom  ?  Perhaps  David  had  been 
troubling  himself  about  taking  the  throne  from  his 
friend.  What  place  is  Jonathan  content  to  take  ? 
This  a  sign  of  real  friendship  to  take  second  place, 
see  others  promoted.  This  shows  Jonathan's  charac- 
ter— same  as  saw  it  before — pious,  unselfish,  dis- 
interested. Now  what  do  the  two  friends  make  ? 
Just  as  had  made  a  covenant  before — once  more  they 
part,  and  never  read  of  their  meeting  again.  Jonathan 
**  did  what  ho  could  "  for  his  friend,  and  five  years 
later  fell  in  battle.  His  life  an  example  of  true 
friendship.  What  did  he  do  for  David  ?  {I)  He 
helped  him  in  several  times  of  danger,  not  caring 
what  risks  he  ran.  (2)  He  interceded  for  him  with 
his  father — risking  falling  out  of  favour  himself.  (3) 
He  strengthened  him  in  God^  i.e.,  directed  him  to 
source  of  all  help  and  comfort  Is  this  the  way  we 
behave  to  our  friends  ? 

II.  David  and  Saul  (Read  xxiv.  1—15).  Now 
David  is  safe  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  on  coast  of 
Dead  Sea.  Once  more  Saul  hears  of  him,  and  tries 
to  take  him.  How  many  soldiers  has  he  ?  Try  and 
picture  the  limestone  rocks,  with  numerous  caverns 
extending  far  into  the  hill-side,  even  for  miles.  At 
last,  one  day,  Saul  and  his  army  quite  close.     Saul 


even  enters  same  cave  where  David'.s  men  arc.  WJiat 
do  they  remind  him  of  ?  Yes,  his  enemy  was  irnw 
delivered  into  his  hand  1  What  could  he  have  done 
to  him  ?  But  what  <lid  he  do  ?  Showing  how  closo 
he  was  to  him.  But  oven  cutting  off  his  robe  an  in- 
dignity ;  ouglit  ho  to  have  done  it  ?  Who  had  ciiu.scil 
Saul  to  1)0  anointed  ?  Wliut  a  t^*nder  cons^'icnw 
David  had  :  True,  Saul  had  sought  his  life,  but  wa- 
the  Lord's  anointed — must  be  honoured.  So  Saul 
was  spared.  But  this  not  enough.  David  niu>i  cj-n- 
vinoe  Saul  that  he  wishes  him  no  hann.  So  wiiat 
does  he  do  ?  Picture  David  cidling  aloud  after  liiru. 
Saul  looking  back»  David  prostrating  himself,  then 
tolling  his  story  :  ho  might  have  killed  him,  some  oi 
his  party  wanted  him  to,  but  he  could  not  touch  lli.' 
Lord's  anointed  ;  here  is  the  sign,  he  has  no  evil 
thought  against  Saul,  Clod  shall  Ikj  the  jud^.^,  he 
shall  avenge  him  if  need  l)o,  but  he  will  take  no  ven- 
geance himself ;  besides,  I)avid  is  only  like  a  doi;  in 
comparison  of  the  king.  Why  then  does  he  hunt  him? 
the  Lord  must  judge  his  C4iuse  and  deliver  him. 
What  does  this  conduct  of  David  show  ? 

(1)  Regard  foi'  tJic  king.  Even  though  he  Li  his 
enemy  he  must  be  respected  as  being  the  Lt»nl^ 
anointed.  lie  fears  CJod,  and  therefore  honours  the 
king  (1  Pet.  ii.  17).  What  an  example  to  tliose  s.» 
roiidy  to  despise  and  dishonour  those  set  over  them 
(Hob.  xiii.  7).  (2).  Forgiveness  of  injuries.  CouU 
any  one  have  treated  him  worse?  yet  forgave,  iw 
Jesus  forgave  llis  murderers,  and  Stephen  liis  (Ads 
vii.  60).  This  is  the  spirit  to  cultivate  ;  mu?i  for- 
give, or  cannot  be  forgiven  (Matt.  vi.  lo). 

What  effect  did  tliis  have  upon  Saul  ?  He  vas 
convinced  of  David's  integrity — Ids  feelings  of  liatml 
passed.  David  had  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  liis  hca4 
(Rom.  xiL  20),  and  his  hard  heart  was  melted,  ^^^lat 
does  he  ask  David  to  do  ?  He  had  tried  to  cut  off 
David's  seed,  still  David  gladly  promises  to  spare  his 
seed.  So  they  swear  friendship  once  more,  and  then 
part.  See  the  effect  of  generous  behaviour.  Saul 
became  once  more  David^s  friend,  though  he  knew 
he  was  to  succeed  liim  as  king.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  (Matt  v.  9),  they  are  indeed  children 
of  God.     Are  we  such  ? 

Questions  to  he  anstoered, 

1.  Why  was  Saul  allowed  to  persecute  David? 

2.  WTio  came  to  see  David  ?      Describe  the  inter- 
view. 

3.  How  did  Jonatlian  prove  a  true  friend  ? 

4.  Where  did  David  meet  Saul  ? 

5.  Describe  David's  treatment  of  SaoL 

6.  What  did  David's  conduct  show  ? 

7.  Quote  text  about  the  forgiveneas  of  injnrie*- 
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A  STORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.      IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
^  RS.   COOK  I  I  say,  Mrs.  Cook  1  didn't 
X     yon  say  your  daughter  Nell  was  comin' 
§     home  to  day?"  and  the  speaker  panted 
^     to  get  her  breath,  for  she  had  been 

running  to  ov^take  her  neighbour. 
I'm  expectin'  her  every  minute,*'  she  re- 
locking  the  door  of  her  humble  but  neat 
Uing.  **  And  I  want  to  get  a  bit  of  dinner 
for  her,  so  just  step  in  a  minute  and  sit 
B.  Green.  I  like  'em  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
1  know,  and  feel  I  am  glad  to  see  'em  when 
68,  so  I  try  to  make  a  little  welcome  for 
ceepa  'em  from  wantin'  to  go  elsewhere." 

good  woman's  fingers  went  as  nimbly  as 
le,  for  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet  and 
mg  them  up  on  a  peg  behind  the  door, 

bowl  on  the    table,  and  began  to   pare 

you  're  quite  right ;  and  if  every  girl  had  a 
ike  you  they  'd  getter  on  better,  I  'm 
but  I  'm  afraid  I  shan't  get  what  I  've  come 
(he  added,  glancing  at  the  "  bit  o'  Christ- 
h  which  Mrs.  Cook  had  adorned  the  room, 
ie  you  've  been  gettin'  ready,  and  it  really 
te  holiday-like — ^that  it  does." 
,  you  see,  I  didn't  keep  Christmas  Day,  as 
'om  nor  I  cared  about  it  when  Nell  was 
I  just  settled  I'd  keep  it  when  she  did 
\nd  Mrs.  Cook  glanced  at  the  shining  green 
i  scarlet  berries  with  great  pride  and  plea- 
mt  what  was  it  you  wanted  to  ask  me  ? " 
Dined. 

it  'a  just  ttus,"  replied  Mrs.  Green  ;  "  the 
here  my  Mary's  cook  has  gone  into  the 
and  the  servants  have  been  invited  to  a 
party,  and  Mrs.  Gresham — that's  Mary's 
you  know — says  they  can  go  if  they  get 
est^  trustworthy  person  to  go  and  mind  the 
lile  they're  gone.  Whoever  goes'U  get 
in*8,  and  a  good  tea  and  supper  into  the 

My  Mary  11  look  after  that,  I  promise 
it  shell  be  late  back,  I  expect,  so  Mary 
be'd  better  sleep  there,  if  she  settles  to 

,  I  won't  say  as  Nell  won't  go  ;  five  shillin's 
be  got  so  easy  every  day  ;  but  I  don't  like 
le  for  her  quite.  If  you  could  wait  tiM  this 
I  I'd  be  able  to  teU,"  said  Mrs.  Cook, 
ifly. 

it  mind  ;  there 's  plenty  as  11  be  glad  to 
a  chance,"  replied  Mrs.  Green  ;  "  indeed, 
lad  to  go  myself  if  I  hadn't  a  laige  wash 
p  ;  bat  I  thought  it  would  be  doin'  you  a 
ti  to  give  you  the  choice  of  takin'  it,  you 


"  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Green,"  replied  the  other 
woman.     "  1 11  tell  her  what  you  say." 

"  Very  well,  but,  mind,  I  can't  wait  after  this  after- 
noon," replied  the  other,  as  she  opened  the  door. 
"  Here 's  your  Nell  coming  up  the  street,  I  do 
declare !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  in  again,  "  but  I 
dare  say  you  11  have  plenty  to  say  to  each  other,  so 
I  'm  off ;  you  can  tell  her." 

*'  Oh,  how  nice  it  is  to  be  home  again,  mother  I " 
said  Nell,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over.  "I 
mean  to  enjoy  myself,  and  only  do  a  little  light  work 
while  I  'm  home,  for  I  've  been  kept  pretty  hard  at  it, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  such  lots  of  company,  you  know,  and 
cook  that  cross  you  wouldn't  believe.  How  nice  it 
all  looks  ! "  she  added,  turning  her  excited,  smiling 
glance  on  the  humble  preparations  made  for  her 
welcome. 

*'Yes,  I  think  it  looks  pretty  comfortable,  con- 
siderin'  what  hard  times  we  're  bavin'.  And  so  you 
think  your  mistress  is  satisfied?"  asked  her 
mother. 

"  I  should  think  so.  1 11  show  you  something  that 
looks  like  it,  in  a  minute,"  and  Nell  proceeded  to 
untie  the  string  that  fastened  down  the  lid  of  a  cosy 
little  hamper.  "  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
she  asked,  triumphantly,  as  she  brought  forth  a  nice 
joint  of  beef,  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

''  Well,  I  declare  !  that  is  kind  ! "  exclaimed  her 
mother,  with  a  shining  face. 

"Ah,  but  there's  more  coming,"  returned  Nell, 
busily  rummaging  in  the  straw,  from  under  which 
she  produced  sundry  paper  packages,  and  a  bag  of 
flour. 

"Mistress  she  heard  me  sayin'  to  cook,  how  I 
should  like  to  send  you  some  money  for  a  pudding  on 
Christmas-day,  as  I  knew  you  wouldn't  have  one ; 
but  you  know  I  had  to  spend  all  my  wages,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  look  tidy  and  comfortable.  Well,  she 
didn't  say  anything  at  the  time,  but  the  day  before 
yesterday,  she  come  down  into  the  kitchen  herself, 
and  she  says  to  cook,  '  Cook,  there 's  been  a  good  bit 
extra  to  do  lately,  and  you  were  saying  that  Ellen 
had  been  very  ready  to  help,  besides  doing  her  own 
duty  well,  and  you're  quite  satisfied  with  her  in 
every  respect,  I  believe.'  *  Yes  that  I  am,  m'm,'  says 
cook  (for  she 's  a  kind-hearted  sort,  though  she  does 
speak  up  sharp  sometimes) ;  'in  fact,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  ha'  done  the  night  of  the  party  if  EUen  hadn't 
turned  to  and  helped  me — a  good  bit  too.'  '  WeU,  then, 
cook,'  ses  nussiB,  as  pleasant  as  possible,  '  you  may 
order  a  nice  piece  of  beef,  and  the  materials  for  a 
pudding,  and  Ellen  can  take  them  home  with  her, 
if  she  likes,  when  she  goes  for  her  holiday  next 
week.'  You  may  be  sure  how  pleased  I  was,  mother, 
and  surprised  too,  for  I  was  half  afraid  I  shouldn't 
give  satisfaction,  for  they  're  real  grand  folks,  yon 
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know.  Se  I  thanked  missus,  and  cook  too,  for  her 
good  word  ;  and  I  dare  say  if  I  try  very  hard  to 
])lease,  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  I  Uke  to,  for  imssis 
can't  bear  to  be  always  changing  she  says." 

And  Ellen  would  have  continued  in  the  same 
strain,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  much  longer,  had  she 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  postman's 
knock. 

She  jumped  up  in  a  hurry  to  run  and  get  the 
letter,  which  she  handed  to  her  mother,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  make  haste  and  open  it,  it 's  from  uncle  Tom, 
I  know." 

"  Come  now,  Nell,  it's  past  two,"  replied  her  mother, 
**  let 's  get  a  bit  of  dinner  first,  for  I  feel  quite  faint 
for  the  want  of  it." 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  that,  mother,"  replied 
Ellen,  looking  discontentedly  at  a  dish  of  Irish  stew 
hot  from  the  fire,  but  composed  chiefly  of  potatoes, 
and  a  minimum  of  fat  meat 

"  Well  I  'm  thankful  to  get  it,  I  don't  get  meat 
every  day  in  the  week,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  hadn't 
ought  to  get  this,  only  I  thouglit  it  would  be  comfort- 
able for  you  coming  out  of  the  cold." 

'*  It's  better  than  nothing,  anyhow,"  replied  Ellen, 
beginning  to  demolish  her  plateful  with  a  very  good 
appetite. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  dinner  Mrs.  Ceok 
told  her  daughter  of  the  proposal  Mrs.  Green  had 
made. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  don't  half  care  about  it !  Need  I 
go  ?  "  asked  Ellen,  dolefully.  '*  Five  shillings  would 
be  very  nice,  I  know,  but  I  should  be  so  frightened 
when  it  got  late ;  tliere  's  been  lots  of  burglaries 
ktely." 

"  Well,  please  yourself,  child,"  replied  her  mother, 
**  but  I  must  say  I  wish  you  didn't  mind  going,  for  I 
really  don't  know  how  I  shall  manage  to  get  a  dinner 
like  this  for  you  ever>'  day  you  're  here." 

"  You  forget  the  beef,  mother,"  replied  Ellen.  "I  'm 
sure  we  shall  do  all  right  till  the  end  of  a  week  with 
that  and  the  pudding." 

"  True,  there 's  the  beef,"  said  Mrs.  Cook,  with  an 
anxious  sigh  ;  "  but — well,  never  mind  ;  it 's  right 
you  should  have  a  rest,  so  we  '11  say  no  more  about 
it  Open  your  uncle's  letter,  and  you  can  read  it  to 
me  while  I  clear  the  dinner  away." 

"  Oh,  how  nice  !  '*  said  Ellen,  glancing  her  eye  over 
the  letter.  *'  Listen,  mother  !  "  And  she  went  on  to 
read  her  uncle's  letter  aloud : — 

It  *8  such  a  leng  time  since  I  've  seen  any  of  you.  that 
Martha  and  me  intend  coming  to  dinner  with  yon  to-mor- 
row; but  you  're  not  to  put  yourself  out  about  it,  for  we  can 


take  our  chance  of  what  you've  got  and  III  bring  u 
nuts  and  oranges  in ;  and  in  the  evening  I  mesn  tot«ke 
all  to  aflrst-rate  entertainment  at  Bow,  for  we're  set 
minds  on  enjoying  oorselvee.  ftc.  Sec 

"  Well,  I  am  glad,  Nell !  I  can*t  go  on  accooi 
a  lodger  I  've  got  up-stairs  ;  bat  it  needn't  hb 
you,  you  know.  How  did  your  unde  know  yon  i 
at  home  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  to  cousin  Martha  last  week,  i  id 

her,"  replied  Ellen.     "  I  wish  yon  oodd  cone  1 

she  added. 

(Zb  be  eonehided.) 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LOST  IN  THE  WINNING,"  "FOR  CONSCIENCB"  SAKE." 

CHAPTER  XXVIL  '  ago  ;  the  same,  yet  not  wholly  unchanged  either,  for 

AT  WATERLOO.  her  fonii  hod  developed  ;  and  slie  hitd  prown  a  little 

it  ma  the  Baine  Winnie,  and  she  was  took'  taller,  thoagh  the  dimples  larking  in  the  comers  of 

g  jaat  u  wh«ii  he  last  saw  her,  two  years  '  her  mouth  still  came  in  ught  ■■  soon  aa  her  lipa 
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parted  into  smiles,  licr  brow  Avas  «rnivcr,  her  whole 
air  more  Avnmaiily. 

It  had  }>ecn  a  season  of  much  trial  to  Winnie.  At 
the  time  of  her  mother's  death  she  was,  as  slie  had 
herself  felt,  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  such  re- 
sponsibilities, verj-  young  for  the  onerous  pt>st  she  wJl^ 
expected  to  fill ;  and  there  had  been  momenta  when 
she  shut  herself  in  her  chamlKjr  to  weep  bitterly  over 
her  failures.  Iler  patience  would  Ikj  sorely  trie<l 
when  her  father  found  fault  with  her,  or  Hattie's 
stupidity  tried  her  beyond  endurance,  or  the  boys 
defied  her,  and  Nina  nuule  the  sarcastic  speeches  that 
were  always  so  intolerably  provoking  ;  but  Winnie's 
humility  stoml  her  in  good  stead.  JShe  could  generally 
make  allowances  for  her  tormentors,  and  acknowledge 
where  she  had  herself  been  remiss,  and  the  often- 
recurring  thought  "  Mamma  lunl  all  these  petty  trials 
to  bear,  and  more,"  would  always  remind  her  where 
Mrs.  Graddon  had  found  help,  and  send  her  to  the 
same  Comforter. 

Winnie  was  no  vara  avis,  no  j)iece  of  i)erfection, 
but  a  wami-hcarted  impulsive  girl  (like  mai%y  others 
we  aU  know),  who  found  it  no  easy  task  to  have  to 
put  herself  wholly  aside,  renouncing  her  ])leasures 
and  her  occupations,  to  take  up,  instead,  the  cares 
and  anxieties  pertaining  to  the  head  of  a  large  family. 
But  she  struggled  bravely  on,  oiXen  receiving  no 
thanks,  no  encouragement,  when  most  deserving  of 
them  ;  yet  surely,  if  slowly,  winning  her  way,  and 
proving  herself  worthy  of  reliance.  Her  father — 
certain  of  a  sympathising  and  intelligent  auditor — no 
longer  put  her  a^ide  with  an  abrupt  "  It 's  no  use 
talking  to  you,  child ;  you  would  not  understand  me." 
The  boys  deferred  to  the  sister,  who,  while  ivs  ready 
as  ever  to  share  their  frolics,  asserted  her  authority 
when  necessary;  and  even  Nina — sancy,  wa^-^vard 
Nina,  more  difficult  to  control  than  all  the  rest — 
began  to  comprehend  Winnie's  gentle  "It  miiat  be, 
dear,  not  because  /  wish  it,  but  because  it  is  right," 
would  have  to  be  obeyed. 

It  was  some  time  before  Winnie,  who  was  occu- 
pied in  soothing  Miss  Symes'  ner\'ous  excitement, 
was  sutficiently  at  leisure  to  look  up  and  recognise 
the  young  man  who  was  so  quietly,  unobtrusively 
assisting  her  ;  but  when  she  did,  her  joyful  exclama- 
tion— the  "  Is  it  you,  Percy  ?  I  am  so  glad  I  "  filled 
him  with  delight. 

Miss  Symes  was  a  difficult  person  to  manage.  It 
appeared  that  she  had  come  to  town  to  consult 
the  oculist,  who  gave  her  faint  hopes  of  recovering 
her  sight,  and  she  would  not  listen  to  her  niece's 
suggestion  that,  as  her  nerves  had  received  such  a 
shock,  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  postpone  the  in- 
terview, and  return  home  as  soon  as  thev  could. 

"  But,  Winnie,  I  should  have  to  come  again,  and 
the  bare  idea  of  taking  another  such  journey,  and 
running  the  same  risks,  would  u])set  me  more  than 
proceeding  now.     I  had  much  rather  go  on." 

"  So  wouKl  I,  if  you  are  sure  you  feel  equal 
to  it,"  her  niece  replied.  She  was  thinking  of 
Duke,  who,  having  been  in  town  for  two  or  three 


days  vi>itin;;  a  n-lativc,  lia«l  \h^vm  iiskt^l  tt»  tiu'-; 
AVinnie  ainl  Mi>s  Syjiies  at  WaKTJoo.  jumI  ♦-i-..!t 
them  to  their  <le>Tin.-iii<»n.  If  tliev  ili<l  not  v.xw'.- 
their  a]>]>e;irant'e  at  tlie  ai»[iuiiit».Ml  tiine,  liuw  line.-. 
he  WMuld  Iv- 1 

"Then  it's  setllci,"  s;iiJ  Aunt  ,l;in<t.  'W-  .. 
on,  but  how?  1  could  not  venture  in  tliat  tn. . 
again." 

Percv  oflered  to  fetch  a  «"il.>,  and  the  niT.-r  v > 
tlmnkfully  accepted.  In  a  tew  minute-  \\c  1  . 
han«led  the  two  ladies  into  the  vehicle  he  suctc-l-. 
in  finding,  and  would  have  taken  hi>.  leave,  feelii.: 
sufliciently  compensated  for  what  little  trouble  i- 
had  been  put  to  by  Winnie's  smiling  thanks,  ll". 
the  Voice  of  Miss  Svmes  arrested  him. 

*'  What   was  that  vou  said,  AVinnie  ?    (kmmI-'vi 
Is  Mr.  Gray  going  to  leave  us  ?    I  hope  not.    Wl.or- 
is  he  ?    ( "all  him  back.      I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"  I  am  here,  madam,''  Percy  told  her,  with  :!i- 
dee]>est  compassion  for  ])oor  Aunt  Janet,  who  v,;> 
leaning  forwanl,  straining  those  sightless  eyes  inM": 
endeavours  to  di*<cover  Avhere  he  was.  "Whati;'; 
1  do  for  vou  ?  " 

**  Mv  niece  tells  me  that  she  recoi,niises  in  vni:  i 
person  she  has  known  t\>r  years,  and  whom  she  «•:!: 
rely  cm.  eh,  AVinnie  ?  I  wonder  whether,  as  -!  •" 
has  known  vou  so  long,  I  mav  ask  a  favtmr  ■: 
you  ? " 

"I   shall   l>e   most  happy "    Percy  l>egan.  -• 

eagerlv  that  he  checked  himself. 

•*  Will  you  then  give  us  your  protection  till  wc  i: 
fm<l  Mr.  Avcrne  at  Waterloo  ? " 

*'  Dear  Aunt  Janet,"  Winnie  remonsti-ated,  "  Tin r" 
can  be  no  reas(m  why  we  shouhl  put  Mr.  Gray  t"  - 
much  inconvenieiue." 

"  But,  my  love,  there  is  an  excellent  reason  for  i:. 
You  forget  how  defenceless  we  are  !  "  half-whisiKrcl 
her  still  trembling  and  agit.ate<l  relative.  **I  on3' 
not  to  have  insisted  on  coming  till  vour  father  coui  ^ 
accompany  us,  as  he  wished  to  do." 

"  But,  dear  aunt,  there  really  is  nothing  to  iV.*- 
she  Wiis  assured.     *'  We  are  not  more  than  a  qnan-r 
of  an  hour's  drive  from  Waterloo,  and  Duke  \»"ill  ■ ' 
there  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  the  cabman — he  cannot  hear  y«'.:. 
can  ho  ? — his  voice,  when  he  answered  your  qiie>ti<»:i 
about  the  distance,  ma<le  a  most  unpleasant  iinprt- 
sion  upon  me,  and  you  are  young  and  unu.M^l  t-^ 
travelling,  whilst  I  am  helpless  as  a  child.  Think 
how  easily  he  might  drive  us  to  some  lonely  si»ot.'iU" 
n)b  us.  I  hope  you're  not  smiling,  Winnie.  ^"'' 
know  such  things  do  liappen,  and  I  cannot  ?cc  ''^ 
take  care  of  vou,  mv  darling  !  " 

Wiiwiie  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  speaker,  and  hx^l^'"** 
])eri)lexed  ;  it  was  Percy  who  reassure«l  ML-^s  Sni'i" 
with  a  i)romise  not  to  leave  her  and  her  niece  tiU 
Mr.  Aveme  joined  them. 

The  thought  of  his  neglected  job  embarras:*^* 
him  a  little,  and  he  had  glanced  ruefully  at  ni* 
working  clothes.  They  were  scrupulously  nc»t  *"" 
clean,  it  is  true,  but  they  would  look  shabby  agai** 
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ake  Aveme'8  faahionably-oat  morning  snit  of  light 
tey.  Not  being  vain  of  his  personal  appear- 
ice»  Percy  had  yet  to  learn  that  his  well-propor- 
>Bed,  muscular  frame,  and  cleanly-cut  intelligent 
atnres  endowed  him  with  a  nobUity  of  air  that 
ade  those  who  turned  to  gaze  at  him  as  he  passed 
ong  the  street  foiget  to  notice  what  he  wore. 

Miss  Symes  detected  this  constraint  in  his  tones, 
id  remarked  upon  it. 

"  Winnie  is  right ;  you  are  putting  yourself  to 
•me  inconvenience  for  us,  but  1  hope  you  will  not 
ind  that !  I  do  not  think  you  will  regret  taking 
ty  on  my  fears.  They  may  be  foolish,  but  in  my 
>ndition  it  is  difficult  to  be  always  reasonable. 
'ith  you  on  the  box,  beside  the  driver,  I  shall  feel 
lite  safe." 

Wliile  she  talked,  Winnie  was  tliinking  of  Duke, 
;rhax>8  already  at  the  terminus  looking  for  them, 
id  startled  by  the  tidings  of  the  accident  that  had 
^fallen  the  train.     To  relieve  his  mind  she  was  eager 

reach  Waterloo  ;  and  Percy,  divining  the  meaning 

her  changing  colour  and  anxious  looks,  climbed  up 
!side  the  driver,  and  bade  him  use  his  utmost  speed. 

There  were  no  signs  to  be  seen  of  Duke  Aveme 
hen  Percy  guided  Miss  SjTnes  and  her  niece  to  a 
aiting-room,  where  he  advised  them  to  rest  while 
5  kept  a  good  look-out  for  their  kinsman.  lUit 
'innie  could  not  sit  stiU  just  then,  and  wliile  her 
int  fiipi>ed  a  cup  of  tea  to  relieve  the  hcndache  of 
hich  she  complained,  she  came  to  the  door  ;  and 
longh  her  eyes  roved  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
le  truant,  she  contrived  to  talk  pleasantly  to  her  old 
jqtiaintance. 

"  I  don't  think  we  oujrht  to  detain  vou  in  this 
ay.  My  cousin  was  to  have  met  us  at  half-past 
11,  so  he  cannot  be  long  now,"  and  she  glanced  at  a 
ock  the  hands  of  which  pointed  to  the  quarter  to 
even.  "  Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  us.  Aunt 
inet  will  feel  safe  enough  now." 

But  still  Winnie  was  not  sorrj'  when  Percy  said 
ilh  decision  that  he  had  promised  to  stay  till  Mr. 
Tcme  arrived.  She  was  a  timid  traveller,  and 
readed  being  left  at  the  crowded  tenninus  with 
ily  her  helpless  and  fidgety  relative.  Such  a 
ling  might  happen  as  their  missing  Duke  alto- 
Jtlier  ;  and  though  Winnie  assured  herself  that  this 
as  impossible,  and  that  he  would  be  as  anxious  to 
nd  them  as  they  were  to  be  found,  it  was  a  great 
Miifort  to  have  a  frieml  and  protector  at  hand  in 
ercy  Gray.  Idlers  lounging  l>y  might  stare  to  see 
ic  daintilv  dressed  voung  ladv  conversing  with  one 
hose  attire  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  merlianic,  but 
riiinie's  gentle  dignity,  and  the  respectful  manner  of 
er  companion,  silenced  impertinent  remark. 

From  looking  about  her  she  began  to  look  at  him. 
[er  father  had  said  truly  that  he  was  greatly 
Itored,  and  for  the  better,  though  Winnie  was  not 
ire  that  she  had  not  felt  more  at  her  ease  with  the 
iiy,  awkward  lad  of  earlier  days,  than  with  this  tall, 
elf-possessed  man.  But  was  he  self-po8sesse<l  ? 
Vhen  he  felt  that  Winnie's  eyes  were  upon  him,  he 


grew  so  pale  that  she  noticed  it,  and  with  kindly 
solicitude  inquired  if  he  still  felt  the  effects  of  that 
accident  he  had  met  with  when — 


n 


She  was  checked  by  Percy's  imploring  gesture  ;  ho 
had  winced  as  if  she  had  probed  some  smarting, 
festering  wound. 

"  Pray  don't  speak  of  it,  ^liss  Graddon.  There 
arc  some  circumstances  connected  with  that  time 
which " 

He  could  not  say  more  ;  he  lacked  courage  to 
confess  the  degrading  truth,  and  Winnie,  though  sur- 
prised, promptly  replied,  "  If  it  pains  you  to  speak  of 
what  you  suffered  then,  I  am  sorrj'  I  alluded  to  it 
Do  you  like  London  ?  Have  you  laid  your  books 
aside  since  you  left  us  ?  '* 

Ah !  now  he  could  talk  freely,  and  she  was  pleased 
as  well  as  astonished  to  find  that  the  leanier  to 
whose  studies  she  had  given  the  impetus  was  out- 
stripping her.  Only  in  some  things,  however ;  he 
was  attending  classes  for  drawing,  for  algebra,  and 
mathematics ;  he  was  reading  books  on  social  and 
political  economy,  as  well  as  mechanics  ;  but  of  his- 
tory' and  geography  he  knew  so  little  beyond  mere 
dry  facts,  that  she  was  induced  to  remark  on  it,  and 
inquire  the  reason. 

"  1  thought  you  must  have  read  the  works  I  was 
alluding  to.  How  is  it  that  you,  who  seem  so  fami- 
liar with  the  author  on  other  subjects,  have  never 
read  his  historical  essays?    Do  you  not  like  history'?" 

"  Verj'  much  ;  but  I  have  a  purpose  in  my  reatling, 
and  till  I  have  made  myself  master  of  those  subjects 
most  likely  to  advance  it,  I  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  little  leisure  I  can  command  on  lighter  ones." 

Winnie  l(K»ked  rather  curious,  but  she  could  not 
question  him  respecting  the  purpose  to  which  lie  had 
alluded  with  such  a  deteniiinod  knitting  of  his  brows ; 
so  she  was  silent  awhile,  saying,  ])resently,  "  I  do 
not  think  I  should  like  to  live  in  London  ;  the  noise 
and  the  ceaseless  hunting  to  and  fro  must  be  so  con- 
fusing. I  should  long  for  the  comparative  quiet  of 
our  own  to>\'n,  especially  on  Sundays.  What  do  you 
do  with  vour  Sundavs  ?  " 

"  Waste  them,"  was  the  frank  reply. 

Winnie  drew  back  a  step.  Did  he  mean  this  ? 
Had  he  given  up  all  the  good  habits  of  bis  youth  ? 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  shock  you.  Miss  (Jra«ldon,"  he 
said,  colouring  a  little  as  he  met  her  inquiring  looks  ; 
"  but  1  could  not  tell  vou  an  untruth.  I'm  afraid 
Tx)ndon  workmen,  as  a  body,  are  not  regular  church- 
goers." 

"  But  you  would  disdain  to  plead  this  as  yowr 
excuse  ?  "  Winnie  said  confidently. 

"  Yes  ;  it  would  be  more  honest  to  confess  that, 
until  your  question  brought  before  me  the  contrast 
between  the  old  times  and  the  present,  I  did  not 
feel  it  strongly  enough  to  speak  as  I  did." 

"Then  you  do  wa.ste  your  Sun<lays  !  I  cannot 
understand  it  The  rest,  the  putting  aside  all  the 
work  and  worry  of  the  week,  seems  too  precious  to 
be  relinquished  ;  and  here," — Winnie  glanced  again 
at  the  busy  people  passing  and  re-passing, — "  here  j'ou 
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seem  to  have  so  little  time  for  quiet  thought.  Papa 
brought  me  to  town  with  him  one  day,  and  we 
stepped  suddenly  from  the  noise  of  Ludgate  Hill 
into  St.  Paul's  ;  and  when  I  looked  about  me,  and 
saw  many  who,  like  us,  seemed  to  have  turned  aside 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  their  knees  in  Grod's 
house,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  impressed  me,  or  how 
much  more  I  seemed  to  value  our  services  at  home. 
But  you  do  go  to  church,  don*t  you  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  I  go." 

And  then  he  paused  ;  but  Winnie's  soft  eyes  had 
an  irresistible  power  over  him,  and  compelled  him  to 
explain  himself. 

''  When  I  said  that  I  waste  my  Sundays,  I  meant 
that,  like  many  of  my  companions,  I  have  fallen  into 
a  habit  of  wandering  from  church  to  church,  not  to 
pray,  but  to  listen  to  and  criticise  the  most  popular 
preachers ;  and  of  visiting  the  Abbey  and  Cathedral 
for  the  sake  of  the  music^  nothing  more." 

Winnie  made  no  other  comment  on  this  explana- 
tion than  was  conveyed  in  her  one  glance  of  grieved 
surpriHC,  but  that  was  sufficient  to  make  Percy  gnaw 
his  Up  and  turn  somewhat  doggedly  away. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WHERE  WAS   HE? 

It  had  been  a  strange  time  and  place  for  carrying  on 
such  a  conversation  as  this,  and  it  was  at  an  end,  for 
Miss  Symes  was  groping  her  way 'to  her  niece's  side, 
fretfully  inquiring  how  much  longer  they  would  have 
to  wait  for  Duke. 

"  What  can  be  keeping  him,  Winnie  ?  My  ap- 
pointment with  the  oculist  was  made  for  eleven 
o'clock,  and  his  practice  is  so  large  that  if  I  am  very 
late,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  chance  of  finding  him 
at  home." 

"  I  am  sorry.  Aunt  Janet,  but  we  must  have 
patience.     He  will  be  here  soon." 

"  So  you  said  half  an  hour  ago.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  child,  something  has  happened  to  your 
cousin." 

"  Oil  no,  we  will  not  think  that !  " 

But  though  Winnie  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  the 
prediction  blanched  her  cheek.  She  was  tired  and 
harassed  by  the  delay.     Why  did  not  Duke  come  ? 

Aunt  Janet  at  her  elbow  croaked  on,  unconscious 
of  the  alarm  she  was  creating.  "  You  say  '  oh  no,' 
as  if  it  were  most  improbable ;  but  he  was  in 
London  all  night,  and  we  do  hear  and  read  of  such 
dreadful  things — robberies  with  violence  ;  young 
men  disappearing  and  being  seen  no  more,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  their  friends^ " 

But  here  Percy,  who  saw  how  Winnie  shuddered 
while  she  listened,  thought  it  right  to  interfere. 

"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Symes,  but  I  don't  think  you 
know  how  much  you  are  terrifying  Miss  Graddon." 

Miss  Symes  put  out  her  hand  directly,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  Winnie's  dress,  drew  her  to  her  side.  She 
had  learned  to  love  very  dearly  the  gentle  girl  who 
was  eyes  to  her  blindness,  and  often  tried  to  overcome 
her  besetting  failing,  because  it  gave  pain  to  Winnie, 


and  to  yield  her  own  jadgmflnt  to  that  flf  one  vIm 
strove  to  think  no  eviL  It  was  oolj  when  fai([^taMd 
and  excited  as  she  had  been  this  morniiig  tint  she 
lapsed  to  her  old  self. 

**  My  dear  child,  I  did  not  mean  to  ahtfin  yon,* 
she  said,  anxiously.  *'  Let  Mr.  Gray  fetch  too  t 
glass  of  water.  It  must  be  as  you  said.  Bnsnes  h 
detaining  your  cousin ;  don't  yon  think  »,  Mr. 
Gray?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  Percy  made  a  suggestioo. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  propose  your  taking  a  ca^ 
I  will  be  careful  to  select  a  cautious  driver— and  keep- 
ing your  appointment ;  leaving  me  here  to  look  oit 
for  Mr.  Aveme  if  he  should  arrive  in  your  abseace; 
if  not,  you  shall  tell  me  where  I  am  most  likdy  to 
find  him,  and  I  will  go  and  ascertain  why  he  has  Ml 
met  you." 

Winnie  looked  not  only  grateful,  but  reliered,  k 
the  tedium  of  waiting  would  have  engendered  dradU 
fancies  now  Miss  Symes  had  suggested  these  fxi^M 
reasons  for  Duke's  absence.  She  would  be  ghd  to 
have  something  else  to  think  of,  and  as  she  wanl|f 
seconded  Percy's  plan,  her  aunt  agreed  to  it ;  and  k 
was  left  to  saunter  to  and  fro  till,  some  timeaftv 
noon,  when  he  saw  Duke  Aveme  coming  leimttr 
along  the  platform. 

Not  feeling  disposed  to  spare  him  any  annoTue^ 
Percy  purposed  to  keep  out  of  sight  till  the  Uggfld 
had  sufiered  some  of  those  pangs  of  suspense  be  kl  I 
inflicted  on  others  ;  but  he  was  foiled  in  this,  ktm 
soon  as  Duke  had  satisfied  himself  that  iieitki| 
Winnie  nor  her  aunt  were  visible,  he  turned,  ui  \ 
would  have  left  the  station  if  Percy  had  notsUfpii{ 
him. 

As  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps,  the  cab  coDtaaiiC| 
the  two  ladies  drove  up  to  another  entrance ;  Iwtiv 
his  being  recalled  he  would  have  missed  seeing  tk^j 
and  Percy  would  have  rejoiced  at  it,  except  f^| 
Winnie,  and  the  uneasLuess  it  might,  nay,  miut  1 
cost  her. 

As  it  was,  he  had  to  stand  by  and  bear  M 
defend  himself  with  the  assertion  that  the  time  vad\ 
in  his  cousin's  note  asking  him  to  meet  her  and lfi*| 
Symes  was  half -past  twelve,  not  ten. 

"I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,"  said  Witf^j 
"for  I  know  I  told  you  wc  were  to  beat Ik^ 
Lysander's  not  later  than  eleven." 

But  Duke  was  more  positive  than  befoce  ^j 
twelve  was  the  hour  named,  and  Us  cousin 
the  point. 

"  It  was  very  stupid  of  me  to  make  such  a  niirt»| 
and  I  deserved  all  the  anxiety  I  have  saSat^  *j 
consequence ;  but  here  yon  are  at  last,  and  <l'| 
well  I " 

She  spoke  in  such  a  joyooa  tone,  and  gave  Iw 
such  a  look  of  happy  confidence  in  bun,  that  Fo^  | 
convinced  he  was  deceiviiiig  her— denehed  hm  kii^ 
and  walked  away.    It  was  moostioiis  that  keffc*"! , 
do  this!     Ah  !   why  had  bis  handsoM  i^/^^ 

plausible  tongue  enabled  him  to  itail  i>t*^.'^i 
of  the  sweetest,  dearest  gill  in  an  Eminit 
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already  requiting  her  with  neglect  and  ialse- 
A  keener  ohserver  than  poor  Winnie,  he  had 
3d  many  nnpromising  signs  that  escaped  the 
cious  girL  Dnke  was  heavy-eyed,  his  lips 
irched,  his  face  pale  and  bloated,  as  if  the 
B  evening  had  been  ill-spent.  Tortured  with 
ig  headache,  and  sundry  twinges  of  conscience, 
old  doubt  that  he  had  tossed  about  half  the 
o  fall  asleep  at  last,  and  rise  too  late  to  meet 
dn? 

then  he  had  descended  to  a  petty  subterfuge. 

lip  curled  in  scorn,  for  he  was  no  merciful 

Those  temptations  Duke,   very  differently 

ited,  found  irresistible,   had  no  power  over 

nd    he  fiercely  asked   himself  of  what  Mr. 

n  could  be  thinking  when  he  consented  for 

3oent  child  to  link  her  life  with  her  cousin's. 

Iiere  he  was  in  error.     Although  affection  for 

ing  kinsman,  together  with  his  own  trustful 

aon,  combined  to  make  Mr.  Graddon  accept 

atingly  Duke's  accounts  of  what  he  did,  and 

he    went  in  London,  he  was  keen-sighted 

to  what  passed  before  his  own  eyes.     He  saw 

plainly  that  the  excellent  abilities  Duke  pos- 

irere  marred  by  grave  faults. 

bitter  in  his  judgments  than  Percy  Gray, 
addon  found  excuses  for  the  present  and  was 
[  for  the  future.  "The  boy  is  indolent  and 
te,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "but  in  time 
.  mend."  And  so  he  was  patient  with  him, 
ttly  passing  over  some  serious  piece  of  neglect 
>  other  comment  than  a  good-humoured  sar- 
ind  secretly  congratulating  himself  on  having 
J  forbearing  when  he  saw  how  Duke  would 
uned    by    it    into    more    care    and    greater 

ICC. 

when  Duke  came  to  him  as  a  suitor  for  his 
er^a  hand,  he  positively  refused  to  sanction  an 
ment  between  the  young  couple. 
8^  I  believe  that  you  love  Winnie,**  he  said,  in 
9  the  remonstrances  on  his  cnieltv  with  which 
(  favoured.     "And  I  don't  mind  telling  you 

has  always  been  my  wish  to  see  you  two 
;  bat  not  yet  My  own  shortcomings  as  a 
d  and  father  have  taught  me  to  be  careful 

dftUf^ter.  Now  that  it  is  too  late  I  know 
fcen  I  must  have  pained  my  poor  Mary  with 


my  thoughtless  acts,  and  yet  I  think  I  had  a  deeper 
sense  of  my  duties  than  you  can  have." 

"  You  judge  me  harshly,  sir  1 " 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  don't  want  to  judge  you  at  all. 
I  only  ask  you  to  give  me  proofs  that  you  are  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  happiness  of  my  Winnie.  You 
haven't  done  that,  yet." 

"  But  many  marry  and  do  well  who  are  neither 
older  nor  wiser  than  I,"  Mr.  Graddon  was  assured. 

"I  grant  the  marrying,  but  I  doubt  the  doing  well, 
Master  Duke,  and  whether  right  or  wrong,  I  cannot 
consent  to  part  with  Wimiie  yet.  She  is  worth 
waiting  for,"  added  the  proud  father,  "  and  she  is 
worth  working  for.  Keep  steadily  to  busineHH,  and 
in  two  or  three  years*  time " 

But  Duke  flung  away  in  a  pet,  refusing  to  hear 
more.  He  was  angry  with  his  uncle  for  a  caution- 
which  he  chose  to  consider  an  insult  to  himself,  and* 
equally  wroth  with  Winnie  for  acquiescing  cheerfully  - 
in  her  father's  decision. 

"  How  could  papa  spare  me,"  she  argued,  "  tiH** 
Nina  sobers  down   sufficiently  to  take   my  place  ?  - 
And  then  there  is  Aunt  Janet     Oh,  Duke,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  leave  her  till  she  has  grown  more  ac- 
customed to  her  blindness." 

"And  then  there  are  the  boys,"  added  Duke, 
crossly,  "  and  the  servants,  and  your  class  at  tlie 
Sunday-school — all  and  every  one  to  be  considered 
before  me  ! " 

But  he  consented  to  be  pacified.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  resist  Winnie's  smiles  and  caressing 
speeches  long ;  and  thougli  after  every  visit  to  the- 
old  school-fellows  with  whom  he  kept  up  his  in- 
timacy, he  would  be  moody,  and  complain  that  Mr. 
Graddon  had  not  used  him  well  in  postponing  their 
marriage,  the  fit  of  ill- temper  wore  off  in  a  few  days, 
and  he  was  gay  and  genial  once  more. 

While  Winnie  was  giving  her  cousin  an  animated' 
description  of  the  morning's  adventures,  Percy  Gray- 
walked  away,  envy  and  hatred  rankling  in  his  hearts 
He  was  no  longer  wanted  ;  in  fact,  he  was  already 
forgotten.  He  had  been  useful  for  a  time,  but  he 
would  not  be  missed  now  Mr.  Aveme  had  arrived. 
Would  it  be  worth  while  staying  for  the  chance  of 
a  "  Thank  you  "  from  Winnie,  whicli  might  be 
marred  by  some  insult  from  her  arrogant  cousin  ? 

{To  he  continued,) 
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E  whom  she  loves  is  far  away 

From  her  and  summer  trees  ; 
Daily  he  toils  by  dying  beds. 
Whose  woe  God  only  sees. 

She  cannot  share  his  holy  task, 
She  sits  at  home  and  prays, 

And  sends  her  dainty  handicraft 
To  cheer  his  dreary  ways. 


Each  stitch  is  set  in  faith  and  hope  ; 

He  feels  their  mystic  spell : 
And  how  they  aid  hb  skill  and  strength 

He  knows,  but  cannot  telL 

Not  all  of  us  may  bear  the  gloom 
Where  sins  and  sorrows  blend, 

But  those  who  do  may  feel  our  love 

On  all  their  steps  attend.  I.  F.  M. 
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A  SERMON  PREACHED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL,  SAVOY,  BY  THE  REV.  GORDON  CALTHHOP,  ILA, 

VICAR  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE'S,  HIGHBURY. 

"  And  being  in  an  agony  Ho  prayed  more  earnestly :  and  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  Uood  (alUogdowi 

to  the  ground."— St.  Luke  xxii.  iL 


[HERE  ore  fcwpreachers,  I  should  tliink, 
who  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of 
hesitation  when  about  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  suggested  by  our  text  Every 
one  shrinks  from  oli^erving  closely  the 
mental  distress  of  even  a  fellow-creature.  But 
the  agony  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  has  some- 
thing about  it  so  tremendous,  so  appalling,  that 
we  ahnost  instinctively  avert  our  eyes  from  the 
spectacle,  and  only  by  an  effort  can  induce  our- 
selves to  draw  nigh  and  contemplate  it  attentively. 
The  subject,  however,  is  an  important  one,  and 
a  right  understanding  of  it  will  help  us  con- 
siderably in  the  divine  life.  And  so,  perhaps, 
when  it  is  brought  before  us  in  the  services  of 
the  day,  we  may  hold  ourselves  justified  in  the 
endeavour  to  gather  up  the  lessons  which  it  is 
calculated  to  teacL  I  propose,  then,  to  consider, 
in  an  earnest  and  reverent  spirit,  the  agony  of 
our  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

It  was  late,  as  you  will  remember,  on  the 
Thursday  night  which  preceded  the  day  of  the 
Crucifixion,  before  our  Lord  had  finished  His 
last  conversation  with  His  disciples,  and  offered 
up  Hid  final  prayer.  When  He  ceased  praying 
He  passed  out  into  the  dark,  the  disciples  fol- 
lowing Him,  and  made  His  way  to  that  gate 
of  the  city  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  Passover,  of  course, 
and  the  gate  was  consequently  open,  though 
the  night  was  far  advanced ;  and  the  little  com- 
pany, silent  and  sad  (for  a  cloud  was  already 
beginning  to  gather  over  the  soul  of  their 
Master),  moved  down  to  the  side  of  the  brook 
Kedron,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  road  which  leads  over  Olivet  to  Bethany. 
Their  way  took  them  through  stone-walled  or- 
chards and  gardens,  and  before  long  they  arrived 
at  an  enclosure  which  our  Lord  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  for  the  purpose  of  meditation  and 
prayer.  We  know  it  by  the  name  Getlisemanc. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  Jesus  left 
there  the  greater  part  of  His  disciples,  first  ad- 
drcssiii;;  a  few  words  to  them ;  and  then,  taking 
with  Hiui  the  chosen  three — ^the  little  inner  circle 
who  stood  closer  to  Him  in  sympathy  and  affection 
than  the  rest  of  their  companions — He  advanced 
more  deeply  into  the  shadows  of  the  garden.  The 
broad  Paschal  moon  shone  on  the  young  and 
tender  leaves  of  the  olive-trees  (for  it  was  the 
time  of  early  spring),  and  threw  down  on  the 
grass  a  chequered  pattern  of  light  and  shade. 


Jerusalem  lay  behind  them ;  even  its  usual  bin 
was  hushed,  for  few  were  stirring  at  this  Iwu; 
except  those  who,  in  the  lighted  palace  of  Giii- 
phas,  were  plotting  the  destruction  of  Jesm  d 
Nazareth.  The  mass  of  the  Temple  towend  ■ 
silent  magnificence  over  Uie  quiet  city,  lb 
gentle  slopes  of  Olivet  rose  above  the  garden,  mi 
passed  out  in  succession  into  the  night  KA. 
nature  seemed  aaleep.  The  calm  sky  above  n- 
fleeted  the  calmness  of  the  still  earth  below.  Aoi 
the  whole  scene  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  toi- 
quillity  and  peace.  But  Uiere  was  not  peace  ii 
the  Redeemer's  soul  Peace  had  to  be  woo.  iiA 
He  had  come  there,  as  He  knew,  not  for  orf* 
nary  meditation  and  quiet  communion  with  Hi 
God,  but  to  pass  through  the  most  tiemeiMbi 
crisis  of  His  life  upon  earth. 

Let  us  advance  to  consider  what  took  plaoeL 
L  We  have  said  that  Christ  left  most  of  Si 
disciples  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  takof 
only  three  with  HiuL     True  man.  He  longed,  ii 
His  sore  distress,  for  human  companionship  id 
S3rmpathy.      And  yet  Uie  presence  of  mBf- 
even  of  many  friends — ^would  have  be^  intolV' 
able ;  for  a  great  sorrow  shrinks  from  a  aoti 
Having,    then,    with    Him    His    three  deo^ 
friends,  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  guda 
He  kneels  down  with  them,  and  praja    M 
prayer  brings  no  relief  to  Hia  souL    A  hoov 
of  great  darkness  begins  to  overwhehn  Him.  A 
is  sore  amazed,  and  very  heavy.     He  is  sonovM 
even  unto  death,  and  the  anguish  becomes  nM 
and  more  intense,  until  it  seems  as  if  His  hoiS 
nature  would  sink  under  the  load,  and  ffn  «f 
altogether.     At  last  the  miseiy  rises  to  soeki 
height  that  even  the  presence  of  the  three  e* 
panions  becomes  unendurable.    He  moat  bedtai 
and  He  withdraws  from  them,  yet  not  so  fv  ff 
to  be  altogether  out  of  si^t  and  hearing  (forH 
feel  that  a  human  friend  at  such  a  time  ^ 
near  Him  was  something),  and,  kneeling  do«^. 
again  He  prays  that  if  it  were  possible^  tfae0f 
might  pass  from  Him. 

After  a  while,  it  appeaiSi  He  obtaiiii  a  i 
mentary  relief  (the  anguiah  coming  apoo  Vj 
in  surges),  and  He  returns  to  the  Uttk  p^ 
and,  finding  them  asleep,  addreaMS  to  t^ 
the  plaintive  words,  "  Couldeat  not  thou  «•■ 
with  Me  one  hour  ]  Watch  ye  and  jnj,  ^ 
ye  enter  into  temptatioiL"  Then  *0^^ 
leaves  them,  goes  back  to  His  foiBflr  vA 
and,  flinging  Himself  {ffostnte  on  tka  gnw 
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lEB  out  His  heart  in  intense  and  agonising 
^plication  before  God.  "  O  my  Father,  if  this 
3  may  not  pass  away  from  Me,  except  I  drink 
Thy  will  be  done."  It  is  as  if  He  said  (let 
:  undertake  the  task  of  inter|)retation,  with  all 
'erence) — it  is  as  if  He  said,  "  Yea,  Father !  I 
derstand  Thy  silence.  I  have  besought  Thee  to 
the  cup  pass  from  Me,  if  it  were  possible, 
i  Thou  hast  given  Me  no  answer.  I  understand. 
6  cup  may  not  pass.  I  am  to  drink  it — drink 
to  its  dregs — aiul  I  teill."  Again,  there  is  a 
mentary  respite,  and  He  returns  to  His  dis- 
lea.  They  are  sleeping !  They  cannot  be  any 
ifort  or  help  to  their  Master  in  His  hour  of 
fow.  They  love  Him,  they  are  devoted  to 
n ;  but  they  are  useless.  Christ  must  feel  how 
ifjetely  He  is  alone.  Human  nature  is  too 
3le  to  stand  by  Him  at  such  a  time.  And  a 
dly  loving  sense  of  this  draws  from  Him  the 
?d8  of  compassionate  allowance — "Tlie  spirit 
bf  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weaL"  But  the 
TOUT  has  to  gird  Himself  up  now  for  a  final 
^ct,  one  more  tremendous  and  appalling  than 
r  that  has  gone  before.  The  dark  hosts  of 
in  compass  Him  about  like  bees;  all  the 
TC8  and  billows  of  mental  agony  pour  in  upon 
D,  and  roll  over  Him.  The  strain  is  so  great 
t  His  bodily  frame  is  on  the  i)oint  of  succumb- 
altogether.  His  sweat,  tinged  with  blood, 
sts  out  at  every  pore,  and  falls — almost  audibly 
1  large  drops  to  the  ground  ;  and,  but  for  the 
Barance  of  an  angel,  who  comes  from  heaven 
trengthen  Him,  His  heart  would  have  broken 
I  the  swelling  anguish,  and  He  would  have 
red  on  the  sjiot — anticipating  the  Cross.  But 
of  the  conflict  He  emerges  at  last,  calm  and 
tjiiii;  the  struggle  over,  the  battle  fought 
"Won,  His  will  one  with  the  Father's  will ; 
coming  to  the  still  sleeping  disciples,  He  bids 
I  rise  up,  that  He  may  go  forward  and  meet 
fate,  "  Rise,  let  us  be  going  I  Behold,  he 
liand  that  doth  betray  Me  !  ' 
ich  seems  to  be,  in  few  words,  the  history 
I©  mysterious  agony  in  the  garden. 
^  And  now,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  to 
i-der  the  meaning  of  it  It  would  be  perfectly 
Mat,  of  course,  to  say  that  our  Lord  shrank, 
a  natural  and  inevitable  recoil,  from  the 
Pol  and  humiliating  death  whicli  He  was 
ined  to  undergo.  Had  He  not  done  so  He 
Id  not  have  been  human.  To  leave  life  in  the 
le  of  life  ;  not  when  exhausted  and  worn  out 
he  toil  of  years,  but  in  the  fulness  of  intel- 
lal  and  bodily  ca{»acity ;  t*)  be  wrenched 
L  the  earth  which  was  so  fair  to  HLs  pure  and 
allied  eyes,  from  the  companions  whom  He 
d,  and  from  the  work  which  He  was  con- 
sing  to  a  successful  issue ;  to  have  to  encounter 
h.  in  its  most  agonising  form  ;  to  be  cast  out 
K)  impostor,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  malefactor 
^  He  was  conscious  in  His  soul  of  the  sublimest 


devotion  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  race — 
all  this,  trying  and  distressing  as  it  would  be  to 
us,  was  infinitely  more  so  to  the  sensitive,  tender, 
loving,  sympathetic  spirit  of  Jesus  of  NazaretL 
And  to  say  that  He  shrank  from  death,  and 
especially  from  such  a  death  as  that  of  the 
Cross,  is  only  saying  that  He  was  truly  and  really 
man. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  something 
to  counterbalance  this  natural  recoil  Con- 
spicuous as  are  the  tenderness  and  gentleness  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  equally  conspicuous  are  His 
masculine  firmnesis,  His  imi)erturbable  courage. 
His  fixed  and  immovable  determination.  Con- 
sideration for  Himself  when  duty  was  concerned 
never  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  entered  into 
His  thoughts.  And  it  is,  when  we  consider  His 
character,  impossible  to  interpret  upon  any  ordi- 
nary principle  the  mysterious  conflict  through 
which  He  passed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
A  struggle  there  might  have  been  when  He  was 
reconciling  His  mind  to  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death ;  but  such  a  struggle  as  the  Evangelists 
describe  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  We  must 
look  deeper  for  the  explanation,  and  we  find  it 
in  the  fact  that  Christ  was  not  a  mere  man,  not  a 
mere  unit  among  the  many  units  of  mankind;  but 
man,  in  an  exceptional  position ;  man,  represent- 
ing before  God,  the  human  race ;  man,  who  stood 
in  the  place  of  the  great  mass  of  transgressors, 
and  with  whom,  as  such,  God  was  dealing  in  the 
avdul  severity  of  His  justice. 

There  is  a  profound  and  touching  significance 
in  the  words  which  precede  eur  text,  words 
which  Christ  Himself  uttered — "I  say  unto 
you  that  this  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accom- 
plished in  Me — and  He  was  reckoned  among  the 
trangressors — for  the  things  concerning  Me  have 
an  end."  In  these  words  we  have  the  whole 
secret  of  the  matter.  Christ  would  not  have 
considered  it  much  to  be  reckoned  amongst  trans- 
gressors by  meji.  "With  an  appro\'ing  conscience 
within  Him,  and  with  the  smile  of  His  heavenly 
Father  resting  upon  Him,  what  would  an  unjust 
judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim  have  mattered  ?  The 
verdict  would  soon  be  reversed  in  the  courts  of 
heaven  !  ay,  would  soon  have  been  reversed  by 
the  opinions  of  men — as  soon  as  the  api>eal  was 
made  from  the  prejudices  and  animosities  of  one 
mce  and  one  generation  to  the  general  council 
of  the  ages,  to  the  wide  tribunal  of  the  universal 
human  race,  l^ut  the  misery  of  the  matter  lay 
in  the  fact  that  He  was  reckoned  amongst  trans- 
gressors 6y  Jlis  heavenly  Father;  that,  ha\ing 
identified  Himself  with  transgressors  He  had  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  the  ix)sition ;  and  that 
His  Father  was  obliged  to  deal  with  Him  as  if 
guilty  of  the  abominable  thing  from  which  His 
soul  recoiled.  The  sin  of  the  world  was  bound 
uix>n  our  Lord,  as  it  were,  in  one  vast  Hack 
hideous  mass ;  it  enveloped  Him  like  a  poisonous 
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atmoapliere ;  He  could  not  be  separated  from  it 
He  could  not  put  it  away  from  Himself,  eicept  by 
undei^ing  the  death  of  the  Cross,  and  until  that 
death  waa  accomplished.  He,  innocent  and  spot- 
less aa  He  waa  in  Himself,  yet  lay,  by  virtue  of 
His  self-asaumod  position,  under  t^e  withering, 
blighting  influence  of  the  Divine  indignation 
against  sin.  This  was  the  sting — this  was  the 
cauae  of  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  cup.  "  I 
am,  I  must  be,  reckoned  amongst  the  trans- 
greBsuTB  by  my  heavenly  Father." 

Grant  this  (we  do  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  it,  but  there  must  be  mys- 
tery about  the  position  of  die  second  Adam), 
grant  this,  and  everything  else  seema  intelligible 
enough.  We  can  understand  the  fearful  oguny. 
We  can  nnderstand  the  mental  struggle.  He 
could  face  death.  Yea!  Ho  could  bear  the  Cross, 
with  all  its  hideous  accoroi>animent8.  He  could 
make  up  His  mind,  though  with  a  shudder,  to 
the  vile  companiouships,  to  the  foul  surroundings, 
to  the  mockery  and  the  scorn,  to  the  contemp- 
tuous r^ection  by  the  people  whran  He  loved,  to 
the  thirst  and  the  spasms  and  the  intolerable 
burning  pain ;  to  the  death  and  the  tomb.  Yes  ! 
All  this,  with  His  Father's  smile,  would  have  been 
tolerable ;  His  resolute  spirit  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  it.  But,  uh  J  to  have  the  Father's 
smile  withdrawn,  to  be  dealt  with  as  a.  sinner — - 
this  was  the  draught  of  unendurable,  almost  un- 
imaginable bitterness,  .which  was  put  to  His 
trembling  and  shrinking  lijis !  Some  ancient 
nation  had  a  hideous  punishment  for  a  mur- 
derer. They  bound  him  hand  to  hiind,  foot 
to  foot,  breast  to  breattt,  face  to  fuce,  with  the 
decaying,  rotting  corpse  of  the  man  he  had  mur- 
dered ;  and  so  left  him  to  [lerish.  The  idea  is  a 
frightful  one !  It  makes  one  shudder  all  over 
even  to  think  of  it ;  but  it  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  the  innocent  and  spotless 
Christ,  tied  to  the  loathsome  sin  of  the  world, 
inseparably  tied  by  His  own  consent,  until  the 
aliarp  knife  of  a  sacrificial  death  should  touch 
and  cut  the  bonds,  and  set  Him  free.  And  is 
not  the  mental  struggle  intelligible!  Had  He  not 
recoiled  with  horror  from  the  fearful  suffering. 
He  would  not  have  been  human  ;  He  would  nut 
have  been  one  among  the  many  brethren.  Had 
Ho  so  recoiled  as  nut  to  yield  Himself  to  the 
Father's  will,  He  would  not  have  been  our  Saviour; 
there  would  have  been  no  acceptable  sacrifice. 
It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  conflict. 
I'crfect  submission — under  such  circumstances — 
although  perfect  submission  was  the  habit  of 
Uis  life,  was  nut  to  be  attained  to  at  once.  Flesh 
and  blood  cried  out  against  such  a  bitter  trial, 
and  had  to  be  silenced.  The  dark  hosts  of  Satan 
(for  it  was   their   hour)  were   busy  with   their 


suggestions,  and  the  tempter's  macluiittioDsliadto 
be  crushed.  And  the  work  waa  not  to  be  tUe 
without  such  a  girding-up  of  the  forces  of  ik 
mind,  and  such  an  agony  of  prayer  aa  the  Smm 
had  never  experienced  before. 

The  whole  thing,  then,  may  be  i^rded  k 
a  rehearsal  of  the  great  act  of  sacrifice  bt 
which  the  salvation  of  Hia  people  was  acnmt 
plished.  On  the  arena  of  His  will,  He  vtm 
through  that  which  showed  itself  afterwinlj  n 
outward  act,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Jeat, 
in  the  hall  of  Pilate,  in  the  guard-room  of  iIh 
Roman  soldiers,  more  than  all  ou  the  Cna  nf 
Calvary.  The  work  of  GethAemane  is  an  lanm 
to  the  Father's  demand,  "  Wilt  Thou  btJo  t!i 
that  shall  be  laid  upon  Thee  t  "  "  I  will  euAt 
all,"  ia  the  reply.  "  Wilt  Thou  suffer  the  shuul' 
"  I  will  suffer  the  shame. "  "  Wilt  Than  enfa 
the  agony)"  "  1  will  suffer  the  agony."  "Wih 
Thou  suffer  death  to  place  his  defiling  hindi  m 
Thee,  the  Lord  of  life  I"  "I  will  snffo  it' 
"  But  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thyself  to  be  bnra^  iil^ 
actual  contact  with  the  loathsomenees  of  ahi,(i> 
be  so  identified  with  it  that  I,  Thy  Fathw,  M 
be  compelled  to  turn  upon  Thee  the  dark  brnfi 
Mine  indignation,  and  to  deal  with  IkM^d 
pure  and  spotless  as  Thou  art,  as  if  QiHVB 
Thyself  the  abominable  thing  whidi  HqT'*' 
abhors ) " 

There  was  a  pause — there  was  a  mOMIIiii 
silence— a  mental  struggle  'Was  going  nh  Ak 
presently,  the  reply  rang  out  clear  uid  Ntfao^ 
"  Yes,  I  will  suffer  all  I  I  will  suffer,  Oat  X; 
people  may  be  saved,  and  that  the  FaAcr«f 
be  glorified  in  the  Son.  The  cup  tiat  tj 
Father  hath  given  Me  I  «-ill  drink  it  to  H* 
dregs."  And  then  peace  came  back  to  Ik 
Saviout^s  souL 

HL  And    what    ought    to    be    the  pacfti 
effect  of  our  consideratioa  of  suck  a  nMl* 
that  which  is  now  engaging  our  thoughts  I  W<tF- 
this :  to  deepen  our  sense  of   the  valH  ^  ^ 
sacrifice  which  Christ  offered  for  aii^  t^iftf^ 
ing  our  sense  of  the   price  which  was  |nl  I" 
it     Fain,  shame,  the  CroaB,  death — these  AuP 
we  understand,  and  these  things  oonstitaleJ  F*" 
of  the  price.     But  there  are  the  unknown  tX 
untold  agonies  of  the  Saviour  to  add  tothi' 
count     Let  us  think  at  what  a  terrible  ««  " 
have   been   redeemed !      Let   us  think,  ii»  *  | 
the  force  of  the  plea,  which  we  may  ar^  '^ 
we    come    to    this    Saviour    in    prayer     t** 
sorrow,  such  suffering  as  His— He  aaxi  t*" 
forgotten  it !     And  He  will  not  send  us  fn?*? 
away,  whatever  our  life  has  been,  if  "  -^' 
plead  with  all  our  heart,  "  By  Thine  »P"T^ 
bloody  sweat,  by  Thy  crgss  and  pasiiioa.  bj  "f, 
precious  dea^  and  burial,  good  Ltvd,  d^"' " 


* '  Have  you  giveo  ber  the  list  mosey  joa  Ve  got ! '  ulied  EUen,  gntvely."— p.  590. 
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FRANCES,   BARONESS  BUNSEN. 

BY     THE     REV.     II.     SHINDLER,     KINGTON,     HEREFORDSHIRE. 


NE  day,  in  1787,  while  the  royal  family 
was  at  Kcw,  George  III.  had  gone  over 
to  Windsor.  AValking  about,  he  passed 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Delany,  and  thouglit  he 
would  look  in,  probahly  'with  the  intention 
of  carr^'ing  to  his  dear  old  friend,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  with  tlie  queen,  tidings  of 
lier  adopted  daughter,  Miss  Port.  He 
knocked  at  tlie  door  of  a  room  in  which  that  young 
lady,  aged  seventeen,  was  sitting. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  is  me,'*  said  the  king. 

"  Then  7iic  may  stay  wliere  he  is,"  said  Miss  Port. 

The  knock  was  repeated.  "  Who  is  there  ?  "  "  It 
is  nie." 

"  Then  mc  is  impertinent,  and  may  go  about  his 
business." 

When  the  knock  was  repeated  the  third  time,  the 
young  lady  thcmght  she  liad  better  open  the  door  and 
see  who  "  me  "  was. 

"  What  shall  1  say  ?  "  was  all  she  could  utter. 

"  Nothing  at  all,"-  said  his  majesty,  "  you  were 
vcr>'  right  to  be  cautious  who  you  admitted." 

This  young  lady's  daughter,  Frances,  had  much  to 
do  witli  kings  and  queens,  popes,  princes,  and  prin- 
cesses, during  the  greater  ^Mirt  of  her  long  life. 

Just  a  year  after  that  pleasant  encounter  with 
King  George,  Miss  Port's  good  old  aunt  and  foster- 
motlicr,  Mrs.  Delany,  die<I,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
and  the  girls  court  life  came  to  an  end.  She  had 
enjoyed  the  companioiishix)  of  the  younger  princesses, 
Mar>'  and  Sophia  ;  they  and  she  had  been  taught 
drawing  by  the  same  master ;  and  Queen  Charlotte 
had  taken  personal  interest  in  her  writing  lessons, 
teaching  her  to  imitate  her  own  beautiful  handwriting, 
w  hich  is  known  to  liave  been  singularly  perfect 

All  was  changed  now. 

Thrown  among  relatives  with  whom  she  had  little 
pymimthy.  Miss  Port  made  haste  to  marry  Benjamin 
Waddington  of  Llanover,  a  gentleman  more  tlian 
twice  her  age  ;  and  in  March,  1791,  her  daughter 
Frances  was  bom. 

The  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  Mrs.  Wadding- 
ton— beautiful,  accomi)lished,  good — entered  on  it 
with  the  determination  to  make  at  least  one  person 
hnppy,  and  succeeded  in  brightening  the  lives  of 
many.  She  had  two  other  daughters — one  six 
the  other  ten  years  younger  tlian  Frances — and  their 
education  at  home  supplied  all  the  int<;rest  that  was 
needed  to  relieve  the  quiet  of  Llauover.  Her  eldest 
<laugliter  was  her  daily  companion,  and  learned  from 
her  to  find  interest  in  good  reading  and  in  tlie  intclli- 
;rent  discussion  of  what  was  read.  Taste  and  skill 
in  drawing  were  cultivated  among  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Usk  and  the  Wye  ;  and  the  habit  of 
expressing  herself  in  letter-writing  with  accuracy,  ease, 
and  natural  idiom,  had  been  formed  before  Frances 


was  well  entered  on  her  teens.  These  accompiyi- 
ments  stood  her  in  good  stead  ever}'  day  till  tlie  end 
of  life. 

There  were  breaks  in  the  extreme  quiet  of  tlils 
home  life.  In  1805  Mrs.  Waddington  retiuned  for 
the  first  time  to  London,  and  was  graciously  receiTed 
by  the  king,  grown  nearly  blind,  and  by  the  queen, 
grown  enonuously  stout  ;  and  tlie  visit  becanu  u 
annual  thing.  In  1806  she  took  her  daughte»  to 
Windsor,  and  attended  the  levee  on  the  terrace. 

"  The  king  said  to  manmia,  *  1  did  not  know  yon  it 
first  ;  I  am  grown  quite  blind  lately.*  So  muiiBi 
answered,  '  But  your  majesty  looks  welL*  'Yei^  I 
am  in  perfect  health ;  I  have  no  right  to  compbia.' 
The  king  then  stooped  to  Augusta,  '  And  whou  ikk 
little  thing?'  Upon  which  Princess  Augostaoid, 
'  Oh,  that  is  a  very  beautiful  little  thing.'  Aoi 
mamma  lifted  Augusta  up,  and  the  king  looked  it 
her,  and  praised  her,  and  Princess  Elizabeth  kuKd 
her,  and  then  said,  *  These  are  the  two  otheis^'indik 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  put  me  dose  to  the  kisg 
who  looked  at  me  through  his  glass,  and  said,  'Y« 
are  a  very  undutiful  daughter  to  grow  taller  tbi 
your  mother '  (a  proof  of  the  badness  of  hit  c^); 
and  he  asked  me  how  long  we  bad  been  in  tovE 

.  .  He  said  to  mamma,  '  Well,  howdoymtUik 
the  old  walls  look  ?'  and  laughed  at  her  expmpf 
her  delight  at  hearing  the  chimes  ;  and  FdM 
Elizabetli  said  to  me,  *  I  have  such  a  beantifiil  dar- 
ing of  yours.' " 

A  visit  to  Hereford  on  occasion  of  the  mtfl 
festival,  awoke  that  sense  which  Madame  Antf 
found  so  many  opportunities  of  gratih'iDg  in  Bflif 
and  London.  The  winter  of  1809—10  was  tfoAk 
Edinburgh,  the  whole  family  going  to  the  MVikBi 
capital  that  the  daughters  might  have  the  bencft  ■ 
stud}dng  under  masters.  In  the  sodct}'  of  BSAf 
Sandford,  JefTrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lady  I^ 
Stuart,  Frances  Waddington  both  enjoyed  wt^ 
mental  stimulus,  and  began  to  have  her  rapoM 
recognised.  Her  mother  wrote  thus  at  the  a'  ■ 
these  happy  six  montlis  : — "  Professor  PUi}'fair  * 
in  a  mixed  componj^  that  he  never  hod  met  whk  • 
well-balanced  or  so  elegantly  cultivated  a  buJ* 
Miss  Waddington's,  and  man}'  other  similar  speed* 
inevitably  travelled  to  me,  mode  by  other  men  vm 
her.  I  say  men  only,  for  I  kept  all  the  boys  il* 
not  allowing  one  to  enter  the  house,  excepting  W* 
Glenbervie's  son,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Rich,aiid^ 
John  Russell,  who,  by-the-bye,  is  the  only  W* 
young  man  of  any  ])romisc  in  Edinburgh." 

But  the  motlier  was  not  always  so  sic«w"I  • 
guarding  her  much -loved  dau^ter.    At  the  «■* 
1816  the  family  went  to  Rome,  taking  advaatoP^ 
the  peace  which  followed  Waterloo.    Mebolft  * 
historian,  was  tlien  Prussian  emw  to  the  c*rt 
the  Vatican ;  and  a  young  Genuan  wMv  •  *■ 
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ise,  who  had  already  bc^n  to  sit  at 
t  at  Berlin,  Lad  eagerly  availed  himself 
tunity  afforded  by  his  being  travelling 
>ung  Englishman,  to  follow  his  master 
.'he  Waddingtons  were  happy  to  have 
iident,  full  of  all  learning,  beaming  with 
intelligence,  and  beautiful  as  Apollo, 
le  among  palaces  and  temples ;  and  no 
that  any  harm  could  come  of  his  reading 
the  accomplislied  young  lady  now  six- 
ears  of  age,  and  iivc  months  older  than 
len  the  time  for  their  leaving  Rome 
the  discoverv  was  made  that  nature 
)  many  for  considerations  of  ordinary 
nd  the  parents  behaved  admirably, 
ed  Niebuhr,  who.  said  : — "  The  talents, 
L  character  of  Bunsen  are  a  capital 
to  be  reckoned  upon  than  any  other, 
irely  invested ;  and  had  I  a  daughter 
i?h  a  man  I  would  gladly  consign  her.'' 
gton  spoke  to  Frances,  who  truthfully 
liat  she  had  not  unde'ratood  the  state  of 
rt,  "  till  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of  May, 
urn  by  moonlight,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
1  presented  to  her  view  what  he  should 
.  separation,  how  he  should  be  blessed 
when  every  nerve  vibrated  to  the  touch, 
aware  that  her  life  woold  lose  half  its 
spout  with  him."  The  parexitB  gave 
blessing,  and  waited  in  Rome  to  see 
er  married  on  the  1st  of  July,  1817. 
1841,  when  his  Excellency  the  Chevalier 
to  the  court  of  St.  James's  as  ambas- 
he  King  of  Prussia,  Mrs.  Waddington 
e  had  gained  for  a  son-in-law  one  of  the 
best  men  of  his  age. 
le  Bunsen's  strength  of  body  and  mind 
tested  by  the  crowding  occupations  of 
ity-one  years.  Her  husband  was  attached 
m  Embassy  as  secretary',  and  rose  before 
dl  the  post  of  ambassador,  when  Niebuhr 
it.  His  fame  as  a  scliolar,  a  tliiuker, 
Liplomatist,  spread  over  Europe.  Their 
Palazzo  Caffarelli  on  the  Capitol  became 
all  the  best  among  the  resident  and  the 
)pulation  of  Home — artists,  musicians, 
ig  English  scholars  one  day  to  become 
deans.  While  entertaiiung  these,  and 
lined  by  them,  Madame  Bunscu  gave 
e  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy  ; 
lucation  of  the  remaining  ten  she  gave 
;rgy  and  heart  as  though  she  had  not 
ibassador's  wife,  with  a  busy  place  in 
.  It  is  verj'  pleasant  to  come  on  traces 
mother  cutting  out  and  making  dresses 
ren,  correcting  their  faults,  drawing  out 
and  praying  for  tliem,  in  the  midst  of 
stingnished   society  and   refined  enjoy- 

change   came.     Bunsen   resigned   his 
Dseqncnce   of    differences    between   lus 


Court  and  the  Vatican,  differences  which  Falk  and 
Bismarek  have  not  even  yet  settled ;  and  his  wife 
was  permitted  the  joy  of  returning  to  Enghind  and 
Llanover.  During  twelve  or  eighteen  months  of 
freedom  from  household  cares,  she  resumed  direct 
fellowship  with  her  nmch-loved  mother  ;  saw  her 
husband  embraced  with  honour  by  the  Universities 
and  the  best  society  of  London  ;  and  share*!  with 
lum  the  pleasure  of  meeting  such  men  as  Hallam, 
Macaulay,  Gladstone,  Wellington,  Palmerston,  Ash- 
ley, and  many  more. 

No  worthy  person  could  know  Bunsen  without 
being  drawn  to  reverence  and  love  him  for  the  beauty 
and  elevation  of  his  clmracter,  and  royal  i)cr8onages 
were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Both  the  King  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  thus  become  warmly 
attached  to  the  yeoman's  sou  when  they  visited 
Rome  and  he  visited  Berlin ;  and  they  never  rested 
until,  in  1839,  a  place  was  found  for  liini  as  Envoy- 
Extraordinary  and  Mnister-Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Swiss  Republic.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half 
Madame  Bunsen  had  her  home  at  Berne,  and  was 
busy  in  the  training  of  her  daughters.  Then  the 
king  sent  his  friend  to  tlie  Court  of  St.  James's  as 
his  representaAhre,  and  Mrs.  Waddington  received 
the  foUowiiig  letter : — 

Mivarfs  Hotel.  1st  July.  1811. 
It  is  a  most  solemn  moment  to  me  in  which  1  address 
you;  it  is  the  2Ath  anniyersary  of  that  day  on  which  your 
precious  Fanny  became  my  wife  at  Rome.  You,  then,  and 
your  excellent  husband,  gave  her  to  mc—io  a  stranger  to 
yon  in  blood  and  nationality,  a  young  man  you  had  fallen 
in  with  on  the  high  road  of  life,  in  a  foreign  count rj-,  with- 
out fortune,  and  without  any  other  place  in  society  except 
that  which  the  education  he  had  received  entitled  him  to. 
To  him  you  confided  what  was  most  precious  to  you,  not 
unconscious  of  the  blame  your  friends  would  cast  on  you. 
That  man  now  addresses  you  as  the  envoy  of  one  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  this  world,  a  king  who  calls  himself  his 
friend,  and  who  has  proved  to  him  brother  and  a  father— 
an  envoy  sent  to  your  country  on  an  object  of  peaceful 
magnitude.  .  .  Receive,  dearest  mother,  the  efiftisions  of 
a  heart  you  adopted  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  which 
you  never  misunderstood  since  ;  the  thanks  of  a  man  who, 
in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  almost  miraculous  blessings,  every 
day  of  his  existence  feels  more  and  more  that  your  daughter 
is  the  centre  of  all  of  them.  May  God  bless  you,  my  dearest 
mother,  here  on  earth  and  eternally,  for  all  your  maternal 
kindness  to  one  who  will  never  cease  to  be  your  most 
devoted  son,  Ciiahl£S. 

Until  the  spring  of  1854  England  was  the  home 
of  the  Bunsens,  Carlton  Terrace  being  their  head- 
quarters. Madame  Bunsen  found  great  pleasure  in 
frequent  visits  to  Windsor  as  the  guest  of  the  greatest 
and  best  in  the  long  line  of  English  sovereigns. 
Many  a  bright,  delightful  glimpse  do  her  letters  give 
us  of  life  at  Windsor  in  the  earlier  years  of  Victoria, 
and  the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  letters  of 
1842 — 54  and  those  of  1805 — 7.  We  have  space  only 
for  one  little  bit  from  a  letter  of  February  7th,  1854, 
to  which  our  recent  bereavement  gives  a  peculiar 
pathos.  Telling  her  grand-daughter  about  a  winter 
evening's  amusement,  she  says :  "  We  all  sat  in  the  dark 
till  the  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  and  the  Princess 
Alice,  who  had  been  dressed  to  represent  Spring, 
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recited  «ome  venes  taken  from  Thomson's  SeoMtit, 
enumerating;  the  flowers  which  the  spring  scatters 
around ;  and  she  did  it  very  well,  spoke  in  a.  distiact 
and  pleasing  manner,  with  excellent  modulation,  and 
a  tone  of  voice  like  that  of  the  Queen." 

But  much  as  she  enjoyed  good  company,  the  whirl 
of  London  society,  witii  its  constant  publicity  and  its 
night-work,  was  a  distress  and  burden  to  Madame 
Bnoaeu.  She  tried  to  find  one  home  after  another  in 
the  country,  where  domestic  life  could  be  cultivated 
and  time  could  be  spent  iu  ways  more  agreeable  to 
her  Eense  of  duty  and  religion  than  was  possible  in 
Carlton  Terrace.  Each  of  these  attempts  was  more 
or  less  a  failure  ;  and  she  was  not  sony  to  rest  with 
her  husband  at  Heidelberg  after  he  retired  from 
public  life.  There  the  king  conferred  a  patent  of 
nobility  on  his  friend,  already  Doble  in  every  other 
•ense. 
Baneen  died  at  Bonn  in  Octobet  ol  \%W.     HU 


widow,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  set  hoKlf  to  df 
his  last  wish  by  writing  his  Life  ;  and  a  ytq  mK 
book  it  is.  That  labour  of  love  accomplidwi  it 
would  have  arranged  to  remain  in  Ea^^l 
but  her  daughter  Theodora,  BaroncM  tod  Ui^ 
Sternberg,  died,  leading  fi\-e  children,  lai  ^ 
accepted  the  care  of  thcM  aa  the  woric  aad  mW 
of  her  old  age.  For  their  wkn  abe  took  v  t^ 
residence  beside  her  son-in-law  at  CarisnheinAM 
of  her  daughters,  and  there  the  last  foorte 
were  spent,  enjoying  life  and  fnHIIBng  its  drii>< 
thelasL  After  her  eightieth  year  aheboiHhrf 
sununer  chftlet  at  Herrenalb,  thnw  hoan 
from  Carbrahe,  where  she  conld  tuTC  tfce  iw  j 
the  country  air,  and  the  fiHeat  acHiti  ^  '"*? 
welL  There  children  and  gtanddulAv  ■■ 
her  with  the  grateful  affectiwi  in  whicli  tv 
training  had  its  great  reward. 
On   the    Sth    of   Haidi,  18711  ^  44* 
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Emperor  William  wrote  to  express 

gratitude  to  Bunsen,'*  and  his  re- 

"  the  hospitality  so  often  received 

md  family.**    On  the  Sunday  follow- 

Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden 

hile  she  was  walking  in  her  garden, 

)oesibIe  message  from  Queen  Victoria, 

remembrance  from  a  sovereign  whose 

d   never   failed   to   follow  with   the 

admiration  and  affection.**    On  Easter 


Sunday,  the  16th,  her  daughter  found  her  dressed  in 
black  silk  at  seven  in  the  morning,  reading  her 
favourite  hymns,  and  beaming  with  the  love  and 
gladness  of  one  who  felt  "the  power  of  Christ's 
resunrection."  Before  another  Sabbath  came,  the  ripe 
and  beautiful  saint  liad  gently  fallen  asleep  among 
her  children.  All  her  five  sons  carried  her  to  tlie 
tomb  in  Bonn,  over  which  her  oni'n  hands  had  placed 
the  words  of  Isaiah — 

"  Let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal." 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS     FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOMK 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    N£W  Sebies.    No.  13.    Abigail. 


oter  to  be  read — 1  Sam,  xxv, 

tfUEUS  DEATH  (ver.  1).  Who  had 
>een  David's  early  friend  ?  Samuel  had 
inointed  him  while  a  yonth,  and  pre- 
licted  his  reign  after  Saul.  Now  time 
or  Samuel  to  die.  What  an  eventful 
been  I     Why  did  Samuel's  sons  not 

Who  was  the  first  king  ?  Remind  of 
iting  Saul ;  then  of  his  reproofs  to  him, 

disobeying  God  ;  his  warning  him  ; 
-mon  to  the  Israelites ;   his  anointing 

a  sad  condition  the  kingdom  in  now  I 
vailing ;  Saul  sinning  more  and  more  ; 
ist,  fleeing  for  lua  life ;  the  people  dis- 
t  a  sad  end  to  Samuel's  life  !  Now  he 
&t  and  good  man.     Wheret  we  know 

know  not.  But  who  mourned  him? 
b — a  whole  nation  mourning  for  a  good 
David  comes  out  of  hiding  ;  joins  in 
; ;  tlien  moves  to  ParaxL 
i.  (Read  2 — 35.)  Once  more  David 
[  not  trust  Saul's  promises  ;  has  a  band 
lim  ;  must  procure  provisions.  What 
.ing  near?  What  was  his  character? 
voman  was  ids  wife?  What  message 
id?  How  were  they  to  begin  their 
»o  sent  a  friendly  message  to  ask  for 
id  Nabai  receive  them  ?  (a)  He  was 
I  unable  to  help,  might  have  answered 
e  was  offensively  rude.  How  did  he 
i?  Had  he  improperly  fled  from  his 
He  was  disobliging.  David's  8er>'ants 
m  ciNilly  ;  helped  liis  servants  in  time 
!  not  help  them  ?  What  time  of  year 
iches  lay  in  liis  sheep.  Shearing  time, 
gathering  in  of  year's  produce — a  time 
eart  What  did  David  purpose  to  do 
I  it  ?  A  large  party  of  400  on  way  to 
»-farnL      But   what    did    one    of    his 

What  a  good  character  they  give  to 
and  how  badly  their  conduct  has  been 
abaL  What  character  do  they  give  to 
ter  ?  How  sad  for  servants  to  be  obliged 
muter  thua.    Wliat  does  Abigail  do  ? 


Picture  the  haste  in  the  farm.  Servants  bustling 
about  getting  the  asses  ready ;  five  sheep  prepared 
for  the  shearers  ;  com,  raisins,  figs,  hastily  packed  in 
baskets  ;  the  asses  laden,  and  driven  on  quickly. 
Who  follows  behind  ?  Abigail  will  go  and  intreat 
with  David  herself ;  or  else,  perhaps,  the  men  will 
all  be  killed,  tlie  farm-buildings  burnt,  and  the  sheep 
driven  away.  Oh,  will  they  be  in  time  to  stop 
David's  anger !  What  did  she  do  when  she  saw 
David  ?  This  the  ordinary  Eastern  mode  of  saluta- 
tion. Now  notice  her  conduct.  She  does  not  excuse 
her  husband  ;  but  what  does  she  ask  ?  Let  tlie  sin. 
I.e.,  the  punishment  for  the  sin,  be  upon  her ;  also 
asks  David  to  accept  the  "blessing"  (i.e,,  present) 
for  his  followers.  What  does  she  prophesy  as  to 
David's  house  ?  for  whom  is  he  fighting  ?  with  whose 
life  is  his  bound  up?  Therefore,  God  must  help 
him  ;  but  what  shall  be  done  to  his  enemies  ?  So 
she  looks  forward  to  his  prosperity,  and  suggests  how 
glad  he  i^vill  be  not  to  have  shed  innocent  blood. 
What  does  David  answer  ?  What  has  Abigail  kept 
him  from  ?  to  whom  does  he  give  glory  ?  So  he 
accepts  the  present,  and  sends  Abigail  away  peace- 
ably. What  qualities  does  she  show?  (a)  Self' 
devotion.  Without  palliating  her  husband's  fault, 
desires  the  punishment  to  fall  on  herself.  Just  as 
Moses  at  Mount  Sinai  prayed  God  to  spare  Israelites, 
but  punish  him  (Ex.  xxxii.  32).  Just  as  Jesus  bore 
the  sins  of  others  (Is.  liii.  5).  She  was  also  a  (6) 
Peace-maker.  Her  soft  answer  turned  away  David's 
anger.  What  an  example  to  children  !  Such  are 
blessed  (Matt.  v.  9).  (f)  Liberality.  She  gave, 
hoping  for  notliing  again  (Luke  vi.  35).  This  the 
true  spirit  of  giving  which  is  most  blessed. 

IlL  Nabal.  (Read  36—42.)  Now  Abigail  re- 
turns to  her  house.  What  is  Nabal  doing?  Can 
feast  his  friends,  though  cannot  help  David.  But 
this  not  a  right  feast,  but  a  drunken  bout.  What 
does  his  wife  tell  him  ?  how  does  he  take  it  ?  Has 
had  narrow  escape  of  losing  life  and  property.  To 
whom  did  David  leave  vengeance  ?  Now  God  sends 
an  illness — probably  increased  by  his  drunken  habits 
— and  he  dies.  Da>'id  clearly  sees  God's  doing  in 
this,  and  praises  Him  for  not  alloi»ing  him  to  injure 
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NabaL    What  became  of  Abigail  ?    So  was  rewarded 
for  her  kindness. 

Practical  Lessons.  Let  children  see  in  Abigail 
an  example  of  a  God-fearing  woman,  ruling  her 
house  well ;  showing  kindness  to  strangers ;  shield- 
ing her  husband  as  far  as  possible  ;  rewarded  by 
prosperity,  and  a  good  conscience.  Point  out  Nabal 
as  a  warning.  A  selfish,  churUsh  man,  keeping  his 
riches  for  himself  alone,  refusing  aid  to  those  in  need, 
unloved  by  those  around  him,  and  dying  miserably. 
Which  is  better?      Must  beware  of  covetousness 


(Luke  xii.  15).  Our  money  givea  to  iKiiei 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Remind  of  wanm^  i 
XXV.  45,  of  those  who  did  not  help  thme 
tress. 

Questions  to  be  answered, 

1.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  SamueFs  fife; 

2.  What  was  Nabal's  character  ? 

3.  What  was  Abigafl's  character  ? 

4.  How  was  Abigail  like  Moses  ? 

5.  How  was  she  rewarded  ? 

6.  AVhat  is  the  great  lesson  we  may  lean 


OTHER'S    BURDENS. 

A    STORY    FOR    THE    YOUNG.      IN    THREE    CHAPTERS. 


^  CHAPTER  n. 

^UST  at  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  street-door. 

Mrs.  Cook  went  to  answer  it,  and,  as 
it  opened  into  the  room  without  any  in- 
termediate passage,  Ellen  heard  every 
word  that  passed. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Cook,  I  just  stepped  round 
to  ask  if  yon  couldn't  settle  up.  No,  I 
can't  come  in,  thank  you,"  said  a  voice  which  Ellen 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  proprietress  of  a  shop 
at  w^hich  her  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing. 

"I  thought  you  said  you  could  wait  till  next 
week,"  replied  Mrs.  Cook. 

"  Well,  so  I  did,  I  know ;  but,  you  see,  my 
Harry's  just  heard  of  a  job,  and  he's  been  out  of 
work  these  six  weeks  come  Saturday,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  his  tools,  and  I  thought  if  I 
could  scrape  enough  together  to  get  them  again  for 
him  without  troubling  you  I  would,  but  I  'm  afraid 
I  can't." 

"  1  *m  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Bidgood,  I  'm  sure,  but  all 
I've  got  till  to-day  week  is  half-a-croi^Ti,  for  my 
lodgers  is  behind  with  their  money,  but  they 
promised  it  to  me  by  then,  when  I  can  let  you  have 
the  rest ;  but  I  can't  give  you  more  than  I  've  got 
' — can  I  ?  You  should  have  it  ^nth  i)lea8ure,  you 
know.  I  generally  pay  eveiy  week,"  replied  Mrs. 
Cook. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but,  would  you  bcHeve  it  ? 
there 's  Smiths  owes  me  nigh  upon  a  pound,  and  I 
can't  get  a  halfpenny  of  it.  I  'ni  sorry  to  take  away 
your  last  lialf-croMTi ;  but  if  1  can  only  get  a  little 
more,  from  two  or  three  others  as  owes  me  more  than 
you  do,  and  longer  too,  I  'II  be  able  to  manage,  I  dare 
say  ;  but  I  'm  ver>'  much  afraid,  times  is  so  bad,  and 
everybody  's  behindhand." 

"I  hope  you'll  get  it,  I'm  sure.  When's  Harry 
to  go  to  his  work  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow.  I  haven't  got  much 
time,  you  see,  so  good  day  to  you." 

Mrs.  Cook  closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  the  fire- 
side with  an  anxious  face. 


"  I  say,  mother,  have  you  given  her  the  k 
you  've  got  ? "  asked  Ellen,  gravely. 

"  Of  course  I  have.  I  couldn't  do  ai 
seeing  I  owed  it  to  her,  and  she  wanted  it 
we  *ve  got  food  that  'U  very  well  last  us  till 
of  the  week  ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  t 
to  lend  me  a  shilling  or  so,  for  I  want  s 
starch,  and  coals." 

"  Oh,  mother  !  I've  only  got  my  fare  bacl 

"  Well,  you  don't  go  back  for  ten  days  ye 
and  I  shall  get  the  money  for  my  washin' 
but  you  know  I  can't  do  people's  washin*  wr 
and  soap  and  soda." 

Ellen  was  silent ;  like  a  great  many  oi 
young  people,  she  had  often  felt  ver>'  diss 
her  place,  thinking  that  her  work  was  ven* 
wishing  she  could  stay  at  home,  and  amiu 
like  "  the  young  ladies,"  quite  forgetting 
ships  and  privations  of  that  home,  and  of  1 
working  mother,  when  she  ought  to  have  f< 
ful  for  the  health  and  strength  that  enahl< 
work,  and  so  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of  1 
tenance.  But  we  none  of  us  feel  as  wc  ouj 
times,  and  Ellen  was  ver>-  young,  being  on 
years  old. 

"  If  it  wasn't  to-morrow  when  uncle  and 
comin',  I  should  feel  almost  inclined  to  go 
at  the  lady's  house  and  get  the  five  i 
she  said,  '*but  it's  been  all  work  and 
this  ever  so  long,  and  I  canH  let  this  cha 
little  fun  go  by,  for  I  see  it  *8  the  only  on 
get" 

Mrs.  Cook  took  no  notice  of  the  gmmUiQ 
which  this  was  said,  except  by  an  anxioos  i 
a  hope  that  Ellen  would  change  her  mind 
hardly  saw  how  she  was  to  provide  the  ej 
her  presence  would  make  necessary,  when  i 
had  brought  was  used. 

For  some  minutes  the  silence  of  the  littk  f 
unbroken,  except  by  the  thump,  thnmp^  of  t 
as  the  good  woman  put  it  oat  of  her  tired  Jm 
minute  while  she  turned  the  aluit  dtt  m^ 
upon,  or  took  a  fresh  iron  from  Hw  fn,  ui 
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in  with  renewed  vigour  in  order  to  make  the  most 

he  time  while  the  heat  lasted. 

"tesently  Ellen  said,  "  Don't  you  think  I  *d  better 

into  Mrs.  Green's  new,  and  tell  her  I  can't  come, 
her  ?  " 

If  you've  made  up  your  mind,  I  s'pose  you 
,"  replied  her  mother  with  a  'wistful  look  and 

illen  would  not  notice  either,  but  got  up  with 
it  alacrity,  and,  putting  a  shawl  over  her  head, 
nod  the  door  and  ran  out. 

Vlicn  she  returned  she  found  her  seat  by  the  fire 
ipied  Mrs.  Bidgood  was  sitting  there  talking, 
ri  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

It  really  does  seem,"  she  was  saying,  "  as  if  those 
worked  hardest  and  tried  to  be  honest  gets  the 
t  kicks.  I  'ra  sure  I  'm  toilin'  and  slavin'  from 
nin*  till  night,  and  the  moment  a  stroke  of  luck 
ns  likely  to  drop  in  my  way  I  'm  obliged  to  slam 
door  on  it." 

Perhaps  you  H  get  some  more  to-morrow,"  said 
^  Cook,  soothingly.  "  Look  here,  I  '11  tell  yon 
Li  :  take  off  your  bonnet,  and  stay  an'  liave  a  cup 
«ft  with  us  ;  you  '11  look  at  things  more  cheerful 
r  it.  Come,  Nell,"  she  continued,  "stir  about, 
t'B  a  good  girl,  and  get  the  kettle  on  while  I 
di  the  fine  things ;  I  shan't  be  a  minute 
Tely." 

Thank  you,  I  think  I  will,"  replied  the  poor 
nan,  looking  pleased  ;  while  Ellen,  feeling  some 
f  sliarp  pricks  of  conscience,  was  thankful  to  have 
lething  active  to  do,  in  order  to  prevent  her  think- 
about  them.  For  she  was  naturally  kind-hearted, 
■he  knew  what  Book  it  is  that  says,  "  Bear  ye 
■nother*s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ" 
I  gathered  from  their  guest's  conversation  that  she 
lAed  a  pound,  and  had  only  managed  to  get  sevcn- 
l-fiixpence  altogether,  and  did  not  know  where  to 
any  more. 

'  The  five  shillings  wouldn't  be  any  use,  even  if  I 
it  for  her,"  said  Ellen  to  herself.  "  Some  one 
j^t  add  the  rest,"  whispered  Conscience.  "  But 
ipoae  they  didn't,  and  Mrs.  Bidgood  doesn't 
■I  to  think  there's  much  chance  of  it,"  argued 
iidiDess.  "  At  any  rate  you  would  be  doing  your 
ly,  and  the  rest  is  not  your  affair  ;  besides,  Mrs. 
Igood  is  down-hearted  and  tired  now,  and  may  be 
itaken,"  persisted  the  faithful  monitor. 
After  a  struggle  or  two,  and  some  very  keen 
P«ti  at  the  pleosAire  she  was  losing,  Ellen  felt  she 
■14  bear  it  no  longer,  and  directly  after  tea  she 
^  putting  on  a  very  detenained  face,  as  if  afniid  of 
f  oirn  weakness,  "  Mother,  I  'm  just  going  to  run 
•  Mrs.  Green's  for  a  minute,*'  and  was  gone  before 
'JDother  could  say  a  word. 


A  proud,  happy  smile  lighted  up  the  good  woman^s 
worn,  homely  face,  making  it  more  pleasant  to  behold 
than  many  a  one  which  bears  on  it  the  signs  of 
wealth,  youth,  and  conscious  beauty. 

All  she  said,  however,  to  Mrs.  Bidgood  was, 
"  Don't  you  fret,  now  ;  try  again  to-morrow,  maybe 
you  '11  find  some  one  as  '11  lend  it  you  ;  and  perhai>s 
(mind  I  don't  promise)  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  get 
you  a  little  more  by  then." 

"  Well,  you  're  a  kind-hearted  soul,  I  must  say ; 
and  I  H  take  your  advice,"  returned  Mrs.  Bidgood, 
more  cheerfully,  as  she  parted  from  her  neighbour. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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207.  ^Vllat  district  of  Syria  was  known  as  "the 
land  of  giants  "  ? 

208.  Who  were  the  Zamzummims  ? 

209.  What  prayer  of  Moses  is  recorded,  in  which 
he  prays  God  to  let  him  go  over  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  ? 

210.  What  woman  is  recorded  as  having  spoken  in 
parables  ? 

211.  Quote  a  passage  which  shows  that  the  ex- 
pression "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  was 
justly  applicable  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

212.  What  test  does  our  Lord  give  whereby  we 
may  know  who  are  His  discii>les  ? 

213.  What  proof  have  we  that  the  early  Gentile 
converts  had  the  power  of  speaking  with  divers 
tongues  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIOXS  OX   PAGE  557. 

196.  "Ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of 
Abraliam,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen 
years,  be  looseil  from  this  Iwnd  on  the  .sab1)ath  day  ?  " 
(Luke  xiii.  IG). 

197.  "For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thougiits  than 
your  thoughts  '*  (Is.  Iv.  8,  9). 

198.  "Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  by 
which  was  meant  that  the  Apostles  aflirnicd  persons 
might  do  evil  so  long  as  the  end  was  good  which 
they  desired  to  attain  (Rom.  iii.  8). 

199.  The  wi^loni  and  cunning  of  the  unjust 
steward  in  proWding  for  his  future  maintenance 
(Luke  xvi.  8). 

200.  By  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  says  of  Israel, 
"  They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  sliall  reap  the 
whirl  \nnd  "  (Hos.  \'iii.  7). 
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BY  TUB  AUTHOB  OF  "THE  CRUST  AND  THE  CAKE,"  "  LABOUREBS  IN  THE  VINEYARD,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  V. 
"  OUien  ihall  right  the  wrong, 
flniBli  what  I  begin. 
And  all  1  taU  ot.  win."— WHtmSR. 

RYSTAL  was  duly  roused  while  jet  the  mom- 
ioK  waa  only  foretold  by  a  iaiat  flush  on  the 


paling  grey  of  the  »ky  behind  the  pine  wood.  Her 
toilet  wsa  soon  made,  and  then,  with  a  dranght  of 
rich  cream,  set  in  readineM  on  Uie  night  before,  tbe 
two  started  on  their  jonrney. 

The  poor  girl  who  walked  by  Chrystal'B  side  had  of 
late  lired  oTer  much  in  the  night  season. 
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She  felt  OS  iincomforted  as  ever  this  morning. 
Chrystal's  words  had  not  yet  got  below  the  surface, 
but  at  least  they  were  lying  there,  like  the  first  light 
fall  of  snow  round  tlie  bare  stems  of  autumn,  which 
shall  be  presently  re-vitalised  into  spring  buds.  And 
yet  even  she  felt  how  fresh,  and  pure,  and  solemn  the 
morning  was  ;  she  even  felt  a  little  pang  of  remorse 
for  ingratitude  that  it  could  not  make  her  happy. 
It  was  strange,  too,  to  think  that  even  her  wretched 
life  could  not  go  on  without  new  things  coming  into 
it.  She  had  thought  that  nothing  could  ever  happen 
to  her  any  more.  Bat  how  could  she  be  interested 
in  affairs  or  people  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
lost  Charlie  ?  Chrystal  seemed  very  nice  ;  if  Charlie 
had  only  known  her,  she  thought  she  could  have 
loved  her. 

Just  as  she  thought  this,  Chrystal,  who  had  been 
walking  a  little  ahead,  paused,  and  looked  over  her 
shoulder  ;  and  this  was  what  she  said  : 

"  I  fancy  most  of  us  don't  let  ourselves  think  of 
our  dead  in  half  as  natural  a  way  aft  we  should.  We 
don't  let  the  Master's  own  words  shed  half  the  light 
which  they  might  on  that  matter.  Wg  know  nothing 
about  the  next  life,  do  we  ?  But  it  Ls  life,  and  so  I 
think  we  might  learn  more  about  it  from  the  life 
which  now  is  than  from  anything  else.  It 's  hard  to 
get  rid  of  that  awful  deception  of  death.  It  would 
take  a  deal  of  faith  to  believe  the  winter  bushes 
would  blossom  again,  if  we  had  not  seen  them  do  so 
ever  so  often,  before  we  had  sense  to  think  about 
it  I  believe  a  great  deal  too  much  death  has  got 
into  most  people's  pictures  of  heaven  itself.  St  John 
used  imagery  of  white  lobes  and  pabn  branches  in  his 
eastern  country  where  such  were  homely  festive  signs, 
like  our  Christmas  holly.  But  now-a-days,  in  the 
countries  which  Christianity  has  got  hold  of,  they  've 
come  to  stand  for  something  uncommonly  like  shrouds 
and  asphodels.  Angels  are  not  corpses  ;  they  must 
certainly  be  beyond  mortals  in  health  and  activity. 
I  're  often  wondered  whether  grief,  instead  of  turning 
our  thoughts  more  than  ever  to  the  past,  should  not 
ftpur  us  on  for  the  future ;  for  it  is  there  that  we 
have  to  keep  in  pace  with  our  dead  ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  God  may  know  there  *s  something  in  sorrow 
itself  which  can  keep  us  from  falling  behind  even 
those  whom  He  has  lifted  on  to  the  higher  and 
smoother  path.  We  don't  know  whether  those  who 
have  gone  before  may  not  see  all  our  new  friends, 
and  understand  all  our  new  ways  ;  but  we  can  fully 
feel  that  they  must  have  found  new  friends,  and  have 
entered  on  new  works,  and  our  love  can  follow 
further  than  our  knowledge.  They  may  see  us,  and 
they  must  have  the  lesser  pain.  But  we  know  who 
told  us,  *  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed,'  and  *  Blessed  are  tliey  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.'  " 

"  How  did  she  guess  what  I  was  thinking  about  ?" 
mused  her  companion.  But  there  was  no  mystery  in 
it.  The  man  who  has  fainted  from  thirst  himself, 
knows  what  is  the  matter  when  another  wayfarer 
drops  in  the  desert.     Chrystal  had  fought  her  own 


fight,  and  she  knew  the  weapons  with  which  rii 
conquered. 

And  then  she  gave  a  little  cunning  hanuui 
to  the  girl's  sore  heart  "  It 's  odd,"  she  said, 
while  I  know  your  brother's  name,  and  keep  th 
of  you  already  in  your  grief  for  '  Charles,'  1 
know  your  own  name.  Yon  are  only  'Q 
sbter  *  to  me  yet" 

"That  was  what  I  liked  to  be,"  icpHt 
other,  "  that  was  what  I  was  often  calkd, 
Charlie's  sister.*  But  my  own  name  u  H 
HoUis." 

"There  is  the  cottage  where  we  are  going 
Chrystal,  pointing  to  two  heavy-caved  low 
standing  back  from  a  bend  in  the  road  behind 
garden.  Nature  had  done  her  best  for  ik 
but  the  human  interference  had  been  of  th 
humblest  sort  The  cottages  were  the  merest  pe 
dwellings,  with  clumsy  wooden  doors  opening 
into  roughly-tiled  kitchens.  In  the  one  the 
curtains  were  still  draw^,  and  there  old 
Snelling,  his  wife,  and  their  idiot  daughter  ili 
quite  unconscious  that  the  "ghost"  of  the  * 
Pool  was  stealing  up  the  narrow  garden  pttL 
other  house  the  door  was  ajar,  and  the  cua 
the  upper  room  was  open,  and  the  voice  of  aoi 
reading,  in  a  stumbling,  hesitating  feshioo,  i 
Chrystal's  ears  as  she  made  a  gentle  entrance. ! 
ing  her  companion  to  wait  below,  she  stole 
twisted  stair. 

The  upper  chamber  was  as  bare  and  p 
stricken  as  a  dean  little  room  could  be.  The 
lay  stretched  out,  breathing  in  a  strenuous  i 
which  Chrystal  well  understood. 

"  Is  he  sleeping  ?  **  she  whispered  to  the  ol( 
who  sat  by  his  side,  spectacles  on  nose,  and  E 
knee. 

"  I  don't  rightly  know,"  she  said.  "  He  w: 
in  his  mind,  and  talked  wild-like,  and  as  he ' 
me  to  read  the  Bible  before,  I  thou^t  !*< 
then." 

"Did  he  tell  you  where  to  read ?"  Chrystal 
happening  to  notice  that  the  volume  was  opei 
Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  in  the  midit 
mysteries  of  the  allegorical  wheels  and  Urix 
tures. 

"  Na,  not  this  time,"  said  the  old  woma 
tlicyVe  all  good  words,  so  I  knew  I  couldn't  hi 
but  I  think  I  hit  on  summat  a  ton|^  hit,  lor  1 
spell  a  many  words." 

The  sick  man  turned  his  head  on  the  pil 
that  the  fresh  dawnlight  fell  on  lus  poor  tk 
With  the  flush  on  the  cheek,  and  the  i^ild  Ugh 
eyes,  he  probably  looked  less  ghastly  than 
looked  in  weeks  gone  by ;  but  both  lus  i 
were  too  experienced  to  be  deceived.  Atti 
instant  he  caught  sight  of  Chrystal,  and  sue 
s])read  over  his  countenance  that  it  was  hinl 
where  its  light  ended,  and  that  of  the  dswi 
Chrystal's  heart  smote  her  for  the  tidiq^i  ifc* 
telL 
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ister,**  he  cried,  and  stretched  oat  his  transparent 
s.  '*  I  knew  you  would  come,  if  you  could  once 
ntand.  Oh,  were  we  not  happy  together  once, 
ire  11  be  happier  than  ever  yet,  dear — happier 
ever ! " 

jd  then  Chrystal  knew  that  her  tidings  would 
kbly  never  be  told,  and  that  the  lonely  heart 
to  rest  and  rejoice  in  its  dream  till  the  end 
,  unless  indeed  the  reality  should  come,  and 
t  set  aside  the  dream,  and  blow  the  mists  once 
horn,  the  poor  brain,  before  they  settled  over  it 

rystal  sent  the  old  dame  below  to  seek  a  little 
iter  her  prolonged  vigil,  and  summoned  Margery 
I  to  watch  with  herself. 
ere  was  nothing  to  be  done.     They  both   sat 

in  stillness  and  silence.  The  dying  youth 
i  tmile  on  Chrystal  sometimes,  and  she  would 
ad  with  another  smile.     He  murmured  a  scn- 

or  two  now  and  then.  And  Chrystal  tried 
■sore  them  up,  in  case  they  might  be  a  con- 
on  to  somebody's  sorrow,  or  a  hint  for  somc- 
B  action. 

omebody,  stronger  and  braver  than  I,  yriil  do 
I  have  left  undone,"  he  whispered.  "  I  thought 
lid  seem  so  cruel  to  you,  sister,  if  I  did  it  I 
better  now,  and  now  is  too  late  for  me.  But  I 
tried  my  best  to  show  what  I  meant.** 
niat  is  it  makes  the  room  so  bright  ? "  he  would 
retently. 

d  Chrystal  answered  with  a  solemn  awe,  "  It  is 
iwn." 

■hook  his  head. 

Tot  your  dawn,"  he  said.  '*  What  I  can  see  is  a 
bieas  that  does  not  shine  on  things,  but  out  of 

There  is  most  of  it  in  your  face." 
i  k  not  kind  to  let  people  go  on  being  wicked," 
Bimnred  to  himself,  the  poor,  breaking  brain 
ring  out  some  familiar  track  of  meditation. 
world  is  very  hard  and  puzzling  while  one's  in 
i  shows  plainer  when  you  stand  a  little  higher 

I  TKHoe  grew  lower  and  fainter,  and  Chrystal  hod 
r  her  head  to  catch  his  words.  The  lonely  pre- 
iuid  ntteriy  vanished  now.  The  names  he  was 
i^  now  were  those  of  "  father  "  and  "  mother," 
HMgfats  were  of  the  restfulness  and  security  of  a 
id  babe.     He  was  ''  going  to  sleep,"  or  he  "  had 

balf-asleep,  and  had  had  such  a  beautiful 
i;  it  was  so  strange."  And  then  suddenly 
m  change  passed  over  his  face,  something  like 
fl^  (rf  old  consciousness  flashed  once  up  ;  yet,  at 

aoment^  he  again  stretched  out  his  hand  to 

Ivter  1  **  he  cried,  in  a  clear,  ringing,  glad  voice, 
h  that  cry  his  spirit  slipped  off  the  worn  gar- 
4  mortality.  He  was  dead,  as  it  seemed  to 
Ul  and  Margery,  while  the  air  was  still  vibrat- 
'th  hii  last  word. 

>^  was  no  more  to  be  done.  Only  Chrystal 
town  and  kissed  the  white  forehead  before 


she  left  the  room  to  the  old  dame's  last  minis- 
trations. 

The  two  women  returned  up  the  Ockholm  road, 
clinging  to  each  other.  They  might  have  known 
each  other  for  years.  The  great  realities  of  life 
pierce  through  externals  and  let  souls  touch.  Mar- 
gery was  crying  bitterly,  and  Chrystal  made  no  effort 
to  check  her  tears.  Probably  she  had  not  wept  as 
nmch  for  "Charlie."  The  griefs  which  enter  into  our 
hearts  often  seal  the  fountain  of  tears,  which  some 
light  touch  from  tlie  outside  may  unloose. 

Winds'  Haven  life  was  astir  by  the  time  they  got 
back.     Reuben  Joyce  was  taking  out  the  shutters. 

"Leave  up  one,  father,"  said  Chrystal,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  Ay — then  he  's  gone  ?  "  said  the  quiet  old  man. 
There  was  no  melancholy,  real  or  assumed,  in  his 
tone.  Reuben  had  lived  so  nmch  with  Nature  that 
he  had  caught  the  strange  composure  with  which 
Nature  accepts  the  fact  of  death.  "  Dead  leaves  often 
hang  the  longest,  and  tlic  old  see  the  young  go  oft 
The  Lord  knows  who  He  wants,  and  why  He  wants 
them.  There  ain't  any  rule  tliat  we  can  go  by,  for 
Death.  There  may  be,  but  we  haven't  found  it  out 
yet  And  it 's  all  pretty  equal,  after  alL  Those  who 
live  long  see  most  of  God's  justice,  and  those  who  die 
young  find  most  of  His  tender  mercy.  But  they  're 
only  either  sides  of  His  love.  And  blessed  be  His 
holy  name.  He  has  made  this  world  so  marvellous, 
that  the  oldest  needn't  be  afraid  of  outliving  work 
and  wonder.  I  knew  of  u  bed-rid  man,  who  kept 
ants,  and  watched  their  ways,  and  wrote  of  'em;  and 
another  did  the  same  with  rooks.  If  all  would  do 
what  they  can  of  that  sort,  we  'd  know  a  deal  more 
than  we  do.  Some  i>coplc  dun't  value  that  sort  of 
knowledge  ;  they  think  it  grovelling.  I  reckon  this 
earth  belongs  to  God  as  much  as  any  other  place  in 
the  universe  ;  and  not  to  learn  all  we  can  about  it  is 
like  a  foolish  child  who  won't  learn  letter  A  because 
it 's  tlie  first  in  the  alphabet  How  is  he  to  get  on 
to  the  others  ?  and  even  if  he  did,  where  would  his 
reading  be  >vithout  letter  A  ?  But  ah,"  said  the  old 
man,  checking  himself  in  his  homely  philosophy, 
"  young  Carewc  was  among  us  yesterday,  and  where 
is  he  now,  and  what  mayn't  he  know  ?  Won't  you 
come  and  take  a  look  at  my  chrysalises,  miss?"  he 
added,  addressing  Marger}*.  "  They  're  the  best 
sermon  on  the  soul  that  I  know  of,  because  they 
ain't  tied  up  with  words,  but  just  make  a  picture  of 
it  I  've  often  thought  they  seem  as  if  some  angel 
had  planned  'em,  to  give  us  a  hint,  like." 

Margery  followed  the  old  man  to  his  queer  little 
den,  and  afterwards  she  wandered  behind  him  as  he 
trotted  through  his  little  domain,  doing  his  daily 
tasks,  preparatory  to  a  long  woodland  ramble.  She 
felt  like  one  in  a  dream.  Her  shattered  past  seemed 
no  longer  lying  in  ruins  about  her.  Rather  it  was 
as  if  some  angel  had  gathered  it  into  a  beautiful 
picture,  hung  high  above  her,  to  which  she  might 
raise  her  eyes  for  help  and  comfort.  Yet  she  did  not 
know  that  the  work  of  healing  bad.  be^Tu    \\.  >i<s<c\^ 
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have  hurt  her  had  she  thought  so.  There  are  few 
souls  healthy  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  first  smile 
after  a  great  sorrow.  We  ridicule  the  valetudinarians 
who  hug  their  hodily  diseases,  but  most  of  us  are 
valetudinarians  in  our  heart  histories.  We  plant  the 
dark  seed  sorrow,  and  are  ready  to  pull  up  its  shoots 
when  they  suddenly  put  forth  sweet,  white  blossoms. 
We  take  our  griefs  like  the  man  with  one  talent, 
and  fold  them  jealously  in  our  hearts.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  realise  that  all  pain  is  an  imperfect  thing  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  develop  into  joy,  and  that  to 
help  such  development  is  our  duty,  while  to  hinder 
it  is  to  waste  the  most  precious  things  of  God.  But 
His  ways  are  pitiful  to  our  human  weakness,  and  He 
hesds  our  wounds  unawares. 

Chrystal  went  forward  with  her  accustomed  tasks  ; 
but  not  evea  the  repulse  she  had  received  the  night 
before  checked  her  sympathy  and  sense  of  duty  to- 
wards Mrs.  Esslemont.  She  turned  over  in  her  mind 
what  she  ought  to  do,  and  resolved  that  when  it  was 
time  for  the  London  trains  to  liave  come  in  she  must 
send  down  to  the  Ockliolm  cottage  to  see  if  anybody 
had  arrived,  and,  if  not,  she  must  send  on  to  Ockholm 
station,  and  telegraph  the  end  to  the  Comer  House. 
But  she  was  just  about  to  despatch  Michael  on  this 
errand,  when  the  shop-door  opened  with  an  energetic 
jerk,  which  set  the  guard  bell  ringing  lustily.  Ber- 
tram Esslemont  walked  in. 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  in  his  queer,  diy  manner.     "  My 


uncle  and  aunt  did  not  think  there  wis  anyneenitr 
for  their  coming  to-day.  And  I  Ve  looked  in  tt  lb 
cottage  as  I  came  up  from  the  station,  and  I  iii 
they  were  right  Did  he  miss  Mis.  KirifmnBt  vtf 
much  at  the  last,  Miss  Joyce  f 

"  His  mind  was  wandering  when  first  I  «▼  Ui 
this   morning,**  said   Chi^'stal,  "  and  he  seemed  %\ 
mistake  me  for  his  sister.** 

**  I  always  do  say  there  *8  a  lot  of  sooiid 
delirium,**    said    this    very    incompreheiudbk 
"^Vllo  was  the  neighbour  of  him  who  fell 
thieves?      I  wonder  if  the  wounded  man 
had  the  wit  to  know  it  was  the  good  Sanuuitaa? 
have  taken  possession  of  poor  Carewe*B  dedc, 
Joyce,  and  here  it  is.      I  *d  rather  look  thiw^l 
here  than  down  at  the  cottage.    And,  plean;!] 
rather  stay  here,  too,  myselL      Directly  I  hBnii 
was  over,  I  telegraphed  to  my  aunt,  andmitoli 
the  station  for  an  answer.     It  came  from  myi 
course,  and  says  my  aunt  is  in  such  a  state  of 
tion  that  I  must  keep  out  of  her  sight  till  I 
her  everything  is  managed.      I  8han*t  go  Iwkl 
London  till  after  the  foneraL     What  a  lovelj 
this  is  !     Heigho  !  poor  Carewe  found  an  euj 
out  of  his  difficulty.     But  there  11  be  no  such  lackl 
Bertram  Esslemont,**  he  added,  as  Chrystal 
to  repeat  the  disjointed  sentences  of  the  dead 
last  hour. 

(To  he  cfnUvKuedL) 
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BY  THE  REV.   FRANCIS  PIOOU,   D.D.,  VICAR  OF  HALIFAX,  CHAPLAIN  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HEB  MAJBRj 

THE  POWER  OF  UNOSTENTATIOUS  PIETY. 
'*  He  entered  into  an  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it :  but  He  ooold  not  be  hid.**— St.  Mabk  tIL  1L 


itNE  feattire  in  connection  with  the  life 
of  our  blessed  Lord  on  earth  gives 
that  life  an  individuality,  a  distinct- 
ness of  its  own.  It  has  left  an  en- 
during, indelible  impression  .on  the 
world  for  good.  Who  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  unaffected,  unostentatious  simplicity  which 
in  80  marked  a  degree  characterised  Christ? 
There  was  nothing  obtrusive  in  His  ^^rsonal  holi- 
ness. It  was  a  great  power,  a  mighty  influence 
for  good  in  this  world;  doing  its  work  like 
Nature's  forces,  silently  and  unseen :  and  felt  in 
effects  which  have  survived  the  changes  of 
eighteen  centuries — effects  in  no  way  w^ikened 
or  diminished  by  the  trial  changes  bring.  We 
attach  great  importance  to  the  miracles  Christ 
performed,  and  rightly  so.  But  what  was  the 
effect  of  His  miracles  ?  Was  it  not  that  of  amaze- 
ment, astonishment,  awe  ?  These  emotions,  readily 
excited,  as  quickly  passed  away,  like  the  breath 
on  the  surface  of  a  polished  mirror.  These 
would  never  of  themselves  have  secured  the 
perpetuation  of    Christianity.     It  was  not  His 


power,  in  this  its  more  striking  and  rare 
tation,  that  most  impressed  men  for  good  Sil 
from  this,  we  all  know  that  some  attributed  i 
very  miracles  to  the  co-operation  and 
Beelzebub ;  others  were  unconvinced,  even' 
unaffected,  unmoved  by  them. 

That  which  won  such  silent  triumphs,  vhici^ 
the  erring,  the  most  sinful,  the  veij  ootoit ; 
His  presence  as  by  some  irresistible  cliaiii» 
attracted  the  crowds  who  eveiywhete 
His  footsteps,  and  hung  on  Hu  woidi,  d 
out  of  men  in  a  moment  all  that  was  good  ~ 
more  than  once  extorting  an  unwilling 
— what  power,  what  charmy  was  thisf  B 
felt  influence,  unconsciooaly  exerdae^ 
most  holy  life.  It  was  the  spell  of  ii 
goodness. 

It  was  in  His  power  as  (Sod,  to  still  tkefl 
tempest,  and  bid  the  sea  be  calm.  B  wi[ 
power  to  raise  again  to  life  him  ivko  trf 
three  days  dead.  It  was  in  His  povw !•■ 
the  malice  of  "SSb  enemies  by  waaaatma^^ 
kst  moment,  to  Hia  leiciia  mm  tin  ^ 
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bus  of  angela  He  might  have  establiahed  a 
flbJe  kingdom  on  earth,  with  every  accompani- 
Bt  of  imposing  and  cel^ial  grandeur,  and  thus 
m  more  than  fulfilled  the  longing  expectations 
InaeL  The  impression  Christ  has  left  on 
I  mind  of  the  world  is  not  such,  merely,  as  the 
pby  and  exercise  of  Omnipotence  would  leava 
e  kingdom  He  would  establish  ''cometh  not 
'h  observation."  It  makes  conquests,  but 
J  are  silent  conquests,  its  progress  is  in  keep- 
[  with  Him  of  whom  Isaiah  predicted,  "  He 
in  not  strive,  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  man 
U  His  voice  in  the  streets."  All  mankind  are 
Md  to  see  in  Christ  the  perfection  of  humanity, 
Bmi  the  ''noble  unrest"  of  a  life  spent  in  doing 
id,  together  with  that  deep  personal  piety,  that 
ikness,  modesty,  self-restraint,  shrinking  from 
ntation,  flattery,  popular  applause,  or  display 
Ul  so  conmiends  that  active  aspect  of  the 
Irtian  life  which  necessarily  comes  under 
ioe^  while  it  at  the  same  time  diverts  the 
Dtion  from  the  man  himself  to  that  manifesta- 
ol  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  which  are 
ontly  his,  and  causes  man  to  glorify  Qod  in 

L 

here  are  names  justly  great  in  history,  names 
len  renowned  for  some  one  gift  or  quality 
sh  gave  them  prominence.  They  stand  forth 
jrpes  of  eminence  attained,  enviable  or  other- 
.  They  are  examples  of  some  one  gift,  talent, 
ptitude  which  raised  them  in  their  generation 
•e  their  fellows.  But  whatever  else  they  may 
t  been,  they  are  not  types  of  humanity.  Their 
acter  was  wanting  in  harmony.  They  are 
xated  chiefly  for  some  one  specific  excellence, 
^  the  artist  has  found  little  or  no  difficulty 
nifficiently  transferring  to  canvas,  and  re- 
enting  so  as  to  be  recognised  readily  in  the 
nit.  They  made  a  noise  in  the  world  while 
r  fived  in  it,  but  the  effects  of  their  life  have 
I  comparatively  imenduring  and  evanescent 
I  life  of  Christ  was  a  harmonious  life.     Hence 

dilBcnlty  Christian  art  has  experienced  to 
teaent  it  In  vain  it  has  sought  to  satisfy  the 
iml  craving  to  possess  some  authentic  portrait 
Sib  Founder  of  Christianity,  not  only  for  wise 
pOBCB  has  the  instinct  of  earthly  affection  been 
mledy  but  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  ex- 
■ion  most  befitting  the  mind  and  character  of 
» in  whose  serene  countenance  the  union  of  God 
I  nan  was  mirrored.     All  so-called  portraits 

kgendaiy,  without  historical  foundation.  St 
Vtte  argues  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
>V  dhrine  in  our  Lord's  face  and  eyes,  else  the 
■Mes  would  never  have  so  readily  followed 
*  It  was  not  power,  grandeur,  dignity, 
mty  that  most  struck  beholders.  These  were 
^^ti^ed  in  the  gods  of  heathen  mythology. 
v^  was  a  hannonious  blending  of  power,  sweet- 
^  grace — a  beauty  and  a  charm  which  was  the 
^  of  the  whole.   It  was  like  some  fair  landscape 


in  nature,  on  which  the  eye  delights  to  rest ;  as 
you  gaze  upon  it  you  cannot  exactly  say  wherein 
the  loveliness  resides.  It  is  not  in  mountain  or  in 
vale,  in  woodland  or  silvery  stream,  in  light  or 
shade,  not  here  nor  there,  it  is  the  harmonious 
whole  which  combines  to  give  the  pleasing  effect 
And  so  the  life  of  Christ  was  to  be  the  only 
authentic  portraiture  on  which  mankind  was  to 
look  and  learn ;  that  life  as  exhibited  in  its  two- 
fold aspect  of  the  devotional  and  practical ;  in  its 
lonely  hours  of  communing  amidst  the  solitudes 
of  the  hills  of  Galilee,  in  hours  spent  in  the  stir 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  in 
seasons  of  retirement  from  the  world  and  of 
activity  in  the  midst  of  it ;  in  self-sought  moments 
for  bracing  the  soul  for  the  duties  of  life;  He  seek- 
ing in  prayer  that  which,  when  He  emerged  from 
His  solitude  gave  His  actions  and  words  amongst 
men  the  influence  they  possessed,  and  which  so 
balanced  and  regulated  His  mind  that  all  about 
Him  was  natural  and  true,  there  was  nothing 
forced  or  constrained ;  nothing  artificial  or  assumed. 
The  words  of  St  Mark  succinctly  express  this 
influence,  this  character,  so  powerful  for  good, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  unostentatious  in  its 
quiet  exercise.  "  He  entered  into  an  house  and 
would  have  no  man  know  it,  but  He  could  not  be 
hid." 

Christ,  as  the  perfection  of  humanity,  is  given 
to  us  for  our  imitation.  In  what  respect  may  we 
dare  to  hope  we  may  imitate  Christ  ?  This  surely 
is  one  feature  more  strictly  within  the  power  and 
limitations  of  our  fallen  human  nature.  In  many 
other  respects  He  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  or 
possibility  of  imitation.  We  are  not  empowered 
to  work  miracles.  We  could  not  if  we  would. 
The  occasion  for  them  has  passed,  together  with 
the  special  endowments  requisite  for  their  per- 
formance. Christianity  is  to  grow  great,  and  to 
increase  by  the  less  striking,  but  not  less  effective 
means  of  personal  influence ;  of  individual  holi- 
ness; of  Christ's  life  reproduced  in  individual 
men  and  womeiL  How  is  it  in  nature  1  The 
lightning  flashing  out  of  the  lurid  thunder-cloud 
reveals  the  existence  and  presence  of  a  force 
mighty  to  rend  the  globe  asunder.  Is  that  force 
less  real  or  potent  because  its  ordinary  operations 
are  less  marked  or  visible  ?  Some  mighty  throe 
of  nature  which  causes  the  very  earth  "  to  reel  to 
and  fro  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man  *'  is  only 
a  more  vivid  exhibition  of  that  which  is  always  at 
work,  though  unseeiL  Phenomena  such  as  these 
are  the  exception;  they  are  not  the  rule.  Nature's 
forces  are  noiselesa  They  lie  out  of  sight  Who 
has  ever  looked  upon  that  force  which  binds 
together  every  atom  in  the  universe,  in  obedience 
to  which  the  apple  falls  to  the  ground?  The 
silent,  gradual,  imperceptible  growth  of  the  plant 
is  the  result  of  the  most  tremendous  powers  in 
the  physical  world.  The  drop  of  dew  which 
sparkles  on  the  grass  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
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the  same  agent  which  rives  the  knotty  oak.  It 
is  not  otherwise  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  things. 
Few  have  the  power,  or  the  opportunity,  if 
they  have  the  power,  to  signalise  themselves  by 
some  splendid  act  of  self-denial,  of  munificence, 
of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ  To  few,  compara- 
tively, is  it  given  to  enjoy  that  position,  or  com- 
mand that  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  which 
attracts  the  admiration  of  their  cotemporaries,  or 
claims  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Happiest,  most 
enviable,  most  full  of  blessing,  the  life  and  the 
position  which  enables  any  one  in  this  world  to 
be  largely  instrumental  in  their  brief  day  in  doing 
good,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom !  It  carries  with  it  its  own  reward. 
Great  opportunities;  position  with  its  weight 
and  authority ;  commanding  influence,  these  stand 
almost  now-a-days  in  the  stead  of  miracles,  as  they 
attract  the  world's  attention,  as  they  affect  a 
wider  circle,  as  they  recommend  Christianity  in 
whose  cause  they  are  used,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who,  to  whatever  else  they  may  be  indifferent,  are 
not  insensible  to  the  force  of  example  where 
example  is  confessedly  great  either  for  good  or  ilL 
Such  larger  opportunities,  with  their  sphere  of 
action  and  results,  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world  which  are 
beneficial  to  a  wider  extent 

The  majority  of  men,  however,  must  be  content 
with  a  more  limited,  though  not  less  real  sphere  in 
which  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good ;  in  which 
to  let  their  light  shine;  within  which  to  make 
their  Christian  example  felt.  To  none  has  God 
denied  a  measure  and  degree  of  influence.  Simply 
to  be,  simply  to  exist,  to  be  one  of  the  many,  is 
to  exercise  influence.  Consciously,  and  uncon- 
sciously, we  are  always  receiving,  ever  putting  it 
forth.  We  do  so  when  we  least  suspect  that  we 
are  doing  it,  and  then  it  is  more  real  We 
influence  others  in  ways  unknown  and  unguessed, 
without  any  deliberate  intention  or  premedita- 
tion. A  silent  power,  inherent  in  every  moral 
being,  part  of,  inseparable  from  himself,  because 
he  is  a  moral  being,  is  in  constant  operation.  It 
flows  out  unbidden  from  ourselves.  We  cannot 
restrain  nor  prevent  it 

What,  as  a  rule,  do  biographies  record  ?  They 
lay  much  stress  on  what  men  have  said  and  done 
with  a  purpose.  Doubtless  the  voluntary  in- 
fluence is  great.  Who  can  measure  the  effect  of 
a  word  spoken  in  due  season  ?  Who  can  tell  how 
our  humble  efforts  may  excite  others  to  rivalry  in 
the  same  good  cause  1  Who  can  tell  how  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  may  be  affected  for  good  or  for 
ill  by  the  contribution  of  our  own  separate, 
individual  example  ?  As  not  a  pebble  falls  to  the 
ground  without  agitating  the  whole  solid  mass  of 
the  globe;  as  the  vessel,  ploughing  her  way  through 
the  pathless  deep,  sensibly  affects  the  whole 
ocean;  as  the  bird,  winging  its  rapid  flight  through 
the  yielding  atmosphere,  causes  pulsations  of  air 


felt  throughout  remotest  space ;  sndi  ii  o 
vidual  influence  in  the  great  world  of  ma 
over  and  above  this  volontaxy,  there  u  i 
luntary,  indirect  influence,  which  is  moreti 
own  selves,  difficult  to  trace  in  its  effecta^* 
to  define,  yet  a  most  real  inflnential  poi 
is  individual  character,  developed  in  unn 
and  unguarded  moments.  It  is  tint 
betrays  as  it  makes  itself  felt,  not  so  mod 
one  particular  action  or  in  any  one  pi 
form,  as  in  the  general  impression  ire  g 
leave.  It  is  revealed  in  the  manner,  loo 
ing,  countenance,  expression — a  nameki 
thing,  which  instinctively  attracts  or  repdi 
exercises  an  influence  irresistible;  wfaic 
of  us  may  know  and  understand  frcHn  hav 
the  happiness  to  have  been  brought  into 
with  it ;  or  which  we  remember,  and  loviogl 
in  those  that  are  no  more  !  Where  thisT) 
influence  is  for  good,  it  operates  as  a  c 
has  a  fascination  of  its  own,  it  lays  a 
evil,  it  restrains  the  vicious  with  an 
bridle,  it  rebukes  the  profane  with  v 
words,  it  shames  the  impure  into  punt 
proves  with  voiceless  remonstrance,  it  so  \ 
fragrance  that  the  house  is  filled  with  i 
of  the  ointment,  it  infects  others  with 
tagious  spirit  Without  ostentation,  ps 
obtrusiveness,  it  is  a  felt,  confessed  p( 
good,  the  reflection  as  in  shining  mirror 
lake  of  Him  who  entered  into  a  house  ai 
have  no  man  know  it,  but  He  could  no; 
This — ^by  God's  grace  as  given  and  used, 
Spirit  which  dwelt  in  Christ — this  is  ma 
within  the  power  of  alL  It  is  consist 
every  variety  of  character  variously  exhi 
the  colours  of  the  refracting  prisms  are  i 
and  the  same  ray;  as  the  light  which  fal 
stained  window  is  itself  white  and  cokmi 
is  not  mere  weak  sentiment,  powerless  in 
sence  of  temptation,  good  for  nothing  in 
of  trial,  unequal  to  any  great  emergency 
thriving  in  and  suited  only  to  sunnier,  ai 
darker  days.  It  is  great  inward  strength 
the  heart  to  the  Gethsemane  and  CalTBi 
life,  fitting  us  to  endure,  as  the  leaf  gentl 
by  the  summer  air  resists  the  winter  stom 
to  overcome  temptation  and  trial,  as  t 
breeze  which  gently  stirs  the  whispering 
strengthened  into  the  tempest  that  hnil 
ground  the  rooted  oak  of  a  century's  gro« 
We  may  envy  the  apparently  laiga 
tunities  of  the  more  gifted  and  fevoon^ 
race,  but  as  to  the  eye  of  the  bolai 
perfection  of  nature  reveals  itself  in  the 
root  as  eloquently  as  in  the  gayest  bloa 
the  garden,  so  in  His  si^t,  Who  is  do  n|V 
persons,  the  humblest  has  his  sphere  d  ia 
the  lesser  world  of  his  own  home.  To  ill : 
opportunity,  and  daily,  for  that  quiet  nnd 
piety  which  attracts  and  wins,  for  tbit  p 
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36  from  controversj,  party  spirit^ 
•f  tongaes;  for  that  which  makes 
so   smmier   and    brighter,  which 

asperities,  bears  with  the  in- 
ters, makes  allowance  for  their 
ready  word  of  sympathy  or  grace- 
ness,  breathes  a  divine  spirit  of 

judgments  and  opinions,  covers 
nd  does  not  magnify  faults,  forgets 
^es  injuries,  puts  the  best  and  not 
traction  on  action  or  motive,  is 
owards  those  who  have  fallen  into 
leir  dealing  with  them,  not  deny- 
ty  of  retreat  by  cutting  down  the 
them,  content  to  tread  the  more 

the  Christian  life,  doing  good  by 
hing  to  find  it  fama 
lat  seeks  thus  to  live,  as  he  treads 
3  Christ  has  left,  can  say  that  he 

Our  life  may  appear  purposeless, 
oarked  by  success,  quickly  e£^ced 
written  in  sand,  which  the  next 
at,  or,  as  a  German  writer  has 
ell  of  water  disappearing  on  the 
ith  no  flower  to  mark  its  banks." 
JO  ?  No.  Not  one  loving  Christian 
1  unseen,  not  one  word  spoken  for 
ough  unheard  by  many,  is  ever 

of  cold  water  given  in  Christ's 

lose  its  reward.  The  broken 
us  ointment,  is  it  not  a  memorial 
ye  spoken  of?  Has  the  spikenard 
16 1  **  Not  a  trae  thought,  not  a 
Mt,  no  more  than  a  sound  has  ever 
8  through  space,  or  a  ripple  been 
)cean." 

lost,  no  hope  is  Tain, 
"er  without  a  sequent  deed, 
all  seeming  loss  to  gain, 
ds  a  soil  for  every  seed, 
ting  glance  He  doth  endow, 
tifles  some  casual  word, 
yua  gifts  His  children  show. 
Is  potent  with  the  Lord. 

of  time  are  counted  up, 
are  naught  if  one  were  broken, 
I  the  drop  in  every  cup, 
1  remains  as  if  unspoken, 
t  guess  what  we  achieve ; 
he  ending  of  our  course  ; 
Mt  impulse  may  reoeiTe 
of  supernatural  force.** 

for  Christ  endures  when  much 
"h.  we  feverishly  strive  perishes 
lering  frame  in  the  grave.  The 
[y  and  quietly  seek  to  do  long 
ealth  which    passes    into    other 

or  reputation  which,  meteor-like, 
die  firmament  quickly  vanishes 
as  the  bubble  in  which  the  child 
ig  and  lost  in  the  thin  air.     The , 


influence  for  good  survives  even  when  the  place 
shall  know  us  no  more. 

'*  Can  that  man  be  dead 
Whose  spiritual  influence  is  upon  his  kind  f 
He  lives  in  glory;  and  such  speaking  dust 
Has  more  of  life  than  half  its  breathing  moulds.** 

Such  a  life  may  have  nothing  showy  about  it 
But  are  not  the  sweetest  flowers  the  kumblest  ? 
What  droops  its  head  like  the  modest  lily  1  what 
so  loves  to  nestle  in  the  shade  as  the  violet,  rich  in 
perfume?  What  so  charming  as  unconscious 
goodness,  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  His 
image  reflected  so  that  others  see  in  His  saints 
what  they  themselves  see  not,  as  Moses'  face 
shone,  and  he  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone.  Is  our  life  a  failure,  without  result,  because 
we  do  not  always  see  that  which  it  has  silently 
been  helping  forward.  Is  not  God  more  often  in 
the  "  still  small  voice "  than  in  the  strong  wind 
which  rends  the  moimtain,  in  the  heaving  earth- 
quake, in  the  raging  fire  ?  Has  mercy  or  good- 
ness no  test  save  sud^  as  catches  the  eye  and  wins 
applause?  Such  a  life  is  blessed  of  God.  The 
blessing  of  God,  who  delights  in  it,  falls  upon  it 
silently  as  drops  the  dew  from  heaven,  invigorat- 
ing where  it  falls.  It  is  a  well-spring  in  itself  of 
conscious  happiness,  full  of  happier  reflection 
when  it  comes  to  a  close.  The  memory  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  do,  and  have  done  good  in 
their  generation,  is  like  clouds  of  glory,  painted 
on  the  evening  sky,  lingering  long  after  the  sun 
has  set 

Is  such  our  life?  Is  such  our  influence?  Is 
our  belief  in  Christ,  our  faith,  our  profession  pro- 
ducing in  each  one,  or  in  any  one  of  us,  this  dis- 
tinct result  ?  In  the  world  of  men,  in  the  circle 
of  our  acquaintance  and  friendship,  in  our  own 
home,  is  our  influence  for  good  ?  "  Is  such  a  one 
a  Christian?"  was  asked  of  Whitefield.  '*  I  cannot 
say,"  he  replied,  "for  I  never  lived  with  him." 
Are  we  spreading  Christianity,  recommending  it, 
preaching  it^  diffusing  it  by  the  silent  power  of 
personal  holiness  ? 

In  vain  to  ask  such  searching  personal  questions 
as  these,  unless  we  have  an  unction  from  above, 
unless  our  daily  prayer  be  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  dwelt  in  Christ,  in  whose  strength  alone  we 
can  thus  walk  and  Hve.  In  vain  to  hope  to  win 
souls  to  Christ,  unless  we  ourselves  be  grafted  in 
Him,  as  branches  in  the  vine,  if  we  do  not 
thoroughly  believe  His  saying,  "  Without  Me  ye 
can  do  nothing;"  unless  by  faith  in  Him  we 
become  partakers  of  His  holiness.  In  this  is 
the  secret  of  personal  holiness,  the  source,  ever 
fresh  and  pure  as  some  unfailing  spring  of  real, 
enduring  Christian  usefulnesa  Blessed  in  your 
own  soul  you  will  be  then,  in  ways  known  and  un- 
known a  blessing  to  others,  even  as  was  He  "  who 
entered  into  an  house  and  would  have  no  man 
know  it)  but  He  could  not  be  hid." 


THE  QUIVER. 


SWEET  SUMMER. 


I^Sv  OWN  golden  Main. 
jl^j/     By  purple  winding  wajfi 
^•^•-^      Fair-(aoted  Summer  Btrays, 
And  brightnesti  with  her  beare. 
The  primrose  Tears 

Ita  head  as  she  draws  nigh  ; 
The  violets  kneel  hard  by, 
Like  wonhippere. 

And,  as  ehc  gac8, 

Beneath  her  feet  (ipring  np 

Daisy  and  bnttercnp, 
And  at  ber  side  the  rose. 
The  river  flows 

With  fuller  pBalm  of  pmige ; 

And  all  the  sunny  days 
The  south  wind  blows. 

On  every  free 

The  birds  with  one  consent 
Break  into  merriment, 

And  ring  mad  urngs  of  glee. 


And  often  she 

Fansea  to  hear  them  aag. 

Or  goes  on  journeying 
Ab  alow  'a  may  be^ 

HerdiannM  hand 

Makes  the  green  grasses  grow. 
Where  "  bnt  a  week  ago" 

Waa  only  d«aert  a^nd. 

At  her  eommajid. 

Healed  an  the  droojung  sick, 
Rabed  are  the  tallen,  qmek 

The  dead  i'  tha  lud. 

0  Summer  fair. 

Blearing  tlie  iritole  wide  eaith, 
HaiM  DB  to  U^er  worth 

With  bloom  of  blnsid  piayet. 

With  wiadtwi  r» 

Lend  na  to  fix  our  eyes 
Where  Sommw  never  dta^ 

Toblonom  then^ 

J.  T.  BuBTOH  Weouiw 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OLD    WAYS    AKD    PLACES. 

^  WAY  strode  Percy  Gray,  but  light 
feet  were  pnnining  him,  and 
Winnie — tony  and  panting,  and 
amnsed  at  her  own  courage  in 
threading  anch  a  throng  of 
people  as  were  just  alighting  from 
,  i  Portamonth  train — came  quickly 
lo  hie  ride. 
"Why  did  you  leave  un  in  such  a  hnrry?" 
site  demnnded.  "  You  need  not  bare  been 
afraid  thnl  we  nhould  tease  yon  with  thankii. 
I,  at  all  events,  know  how  much  yon  dislike 
tliem  ;  but  Annt  Janet  wished  to  say  n  few  words 
to  yoD,  and  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  I 
onght  to  have  remembered  sooner.  Poor  old  Johns 
is  very  ill" 

Percy  heard  this  with  regret  He  retained  a 
w.irm  liking  for  the  steady,  melhodiraJ  foreman,  who, 
while  rating  him  siiarply  for  his  blundem,  wonld  not 
let  any  one  else  be  hard  on  "  the  boy  ; "  and  not 
only  shielded  him  from  rough  nsoge,  bnt  helped  him 
in  many  other  ways, 

"Did  you  know,"  asked    Winnie,    "that    Johns 
expresses  a  great  desire  to  see  yon  *    I  waa  to  have 
yired  your  address  from  papa,  and  carried  it  to 
row ;  but  now  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  him 
Shall   I  also  say  that   you 
It,  and  when;' 


**I  do  not  know  whet  be  cud  wast  wtlbv;''^ 
if  he  is  Bcriouriy  ill " 

"  Papa  thinks  he  bb  I  hope  you  will  nrin' 
to  go  and  see  him.  CooM  you  not  concrin  i"  ;'■ 
away  by  the  niid-d«y  toein  on  Saturday,  «al  ''- 
till  Monday  morning  t  A  Sunday  qieol  is  tb  - 
way,  and  amongat  the  fiamiliar  scenes  aJifc  >" 
yon  to  keep  the  good  teaolntions  I  fast;  7*  '^ 
making  a  little  while  ago." 

Percy  shook  hi*  head  alie:}iity.  She  m^'^ 
him,  as  well  aa  her  cooai^  more  as£t  lta> '-''' 
deserved  ;  but  iriule  heata^g  how  to  aBfnr.  • 
was  recalled  by  an  impaitient  signal  fma  Dita 

"  Waa  it  kindl"  he  aalced,  when  he hMl IMh' 
sulky  rilence  to  Annt  JaaeA  retrorl  of  bwiilT^' 
with  tlie  oculist,  and  aeen  hn  rumpose  bmdil"! 
nap  in  a  comer  of  the  Carriage.  "  Waa  h  b* ' 
you,  Winnie,  to  overpower  young  GiaJ  "iUi  ."* 
condescension  T  " 

Winnie'a  eyes  dilated  at  the  charge,  but  Ac  nc-'. 
pleaded   not  guilty  of  ever   condnoeniiiii;  "  ^ 

"Andyet  I  saw  yon  holdout  your  h«nJtiil)»» 
to  an  eqnaL  Well  mi^t  he  look  cnafossl.  i*'' 
great  favourite  of  yonia  t  Though  il  "HJ  "^ 
ungracious  to  say  so,  I  un  surprised  that  if  tb«l<  ^ 
BO,  for  he  has  never  won  my  liking.  But  ar^^ 
that,  "What  I  wwit  to  know  is,  'biii>"  " ' 
eustomary  for  young  ladies  to  shake  lianl'  ^'^  "" 
father's  employtt  t " 


-'.^^^m 

mi^.     --.p^^vj 

SH^siiA^ 

'  ^, .,  ,1,,.  ,    -t:?! 

M^^^^~ 

iM                 ^  jZ^t^  ^^^H^ipiHH 

:      -^ 

^  ^'^^^ 

i-'->      ■: 

■^-^^c 

-#f^^ 

M^s**.  #V^.^I^'' 

-"--.■=^v^,  ,  ''"^'*^^''^  ^«k|-v-.'-. 

.   .<  ,'  •-':-:  i'v-^ 

,*-  - '"w^^aarf^c 

_^  "■:^r^^-:      ■,        ■    --a^?iw?*. 

WiUi  fuller  pMlm  of  piuw."--ii.  GOIX 
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"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  troubled  response,  "  but 
in  tliis  case  I  hope  it  was  neither  WTong  nor  unlady- 
like. I  knew  of  no  other  way  in  which  I  could 
acknowledge  his  great  kindness  to  Aunt  Janet  and 
myself.  He  was  very  kind,  Duke,  and,  besides,  he 
is  not  my  fatlier's  employi  now.*' 

"I  haven't  understood,"  remarked  Duke  Aveme, 
"  that  he  did  auglit  but  what  any  man  who  saw  two 
ladies  awkwardly  placed  would  have  done  ;  but  you 
are  so  extremely  enthusiastic,  Winnie,  that  you 
often  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  little  civilities  you 
receive." 

"  I  '11  remember  that  the  next  time  you  pay  me 
any,"  she  said,  smiling,  although  hurt  at  his  captious- 
nesR.  "  But  it  was  to  tell  him  of  Johns'  illness  that 
I  went." 

"  You  could  liave  sent  me." 

"I  did  not  think  of  it.  I  have  always  felt  too 
much  confidence  in  Percy  Gray's  good  sense  to  have 
any  fear  of  his  misunderstanding  me,  or  presuming 
upon  my  goodwill." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Duke,  Imughtily.  "He 
would  not  dare  to  do  tliat.  It  was  what  other  people 
must  think,  who  saw  you  running  after  a  common 
carpenter,  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  that  was 
troubling  me." 

"  What  has  Winnie  been  lecturing  you  about  ? " 
suddenly  interposed  Aunt  Janet,  waking  up  from 
her  nap.  "  I  think  it  is  yon  and  I,  Duke,  who  ought 
to  find  foult  with  her,  for  writing  her  notes  so 
carelessly.  There  's  no  knowing  what  might  have 
befallen  us  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  good  old  man 
we  were  so  fortunate  aa  to  meet  with — wasn't  he 
elderly  ?  I  thought  he  must  be,  his  voice  was  so 
deep  and  strong." 

Aunt  Janet's  mistake  raised  a  smile,  Duke  re- 
covered his  good  temper,  and  Winnie,  imputing  his 
irritability  to  every  cause  but  the  right,  forgave  it ;  nor 
did  a  thought  of  Percy  Gray  recur  to  her  memory 
till  she  glanced  up  at  the  singers'  gallery  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  her  fxwn  words  flashed  across 
her.  She  had  bidden  him  come,  and  he  was  there ; 
very  few  of  those  who  made  way  as  he  moved  to  his 
old  seat  appearing  to  recognise  in  the  well-dressed 
stranger,  the  boy  who  not  so  many  years  since  had 
been  one  of  themselves. 

Percy  bad  wavered  a  great  deal  before  he  started 
on  his  journey.  He  had  almost  decided  to  go  to 
Vieima,  for  the  wages  offered  were  good,  and  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  that  couHideration.  Day  by  day, 
week  by  week,  he  saved  where  others  spent.  To 
carry  out  his  purpose  he  must  have  money  as  well  as 
education,  and  Konichow,  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  Winnie  Graddon,  or  even  let  liis  thoughts  dwell 
ui»on  her  Um  much,  his  ambition  lost  its  zest,  and  he 
could  not  dream  and  plan  as  energetically  and  hope- 
fully as  before.  Yet  if  he  left  England  it  might  be 
pnidcnt  to  visit  his  little  projwrty  Iwfore  he  went, 
and  satisfy  himself  that  his  houses  were  well  let, 
and  fences  in  good  reixiir.  With  the  sum  he  hoped 
to  amass  abroad,  he  would  be  in  a  iKwition  to  add 


to  the  number  of  his  villas,  for  the  inTeBtmnt  bid 
proved  as  good  as  he  anticipated. 

Neither  could  he  disguise  from  himself  that  ii 
would  be  pleasant  to  see  Wiimie  once  more,  and  cany 
away  with  him  a  viWd  picture  of  her  as  she  was  ^ 
as  he  must  expect  to  find  her — Duke  Aveme'&  viie 
— when  he  returned. 

Influenced  by  tliis  idea  isx  more  than  he  wis  turn 
of,  he  took  the  train  for  Emdell  on  the  foUoiiog 
Saturday.  'Lisbeth  Pameil,  after  coquetting  vidi 
Jim  Robins  till,  in  despair,  he  determined  to  go  to 
Australia,  had  suddenly  discovered  that  his  faitlifnl 
affection  was  too  precious  to  be  relimpiiahed,  u^ 
consented  to  become  his  wife,  and  sail  with  him.  A 
little  feminine  spite  induced  her  to  let  Percy « fim 
notification  of  the  wedding  consist  of  a  huge  stitt  i 
cake,  and  a  photograph  of  kexself  and  hfidcgnni 
As  this  had  occurred  some  weeks  since,  Percy  hid  » 
hesitation  in  making  his  first  call  on  MiK  Fusfll 
and  asking  her  to  give  him  a  bed  at  her  cotta^ 
for  a  couple  of  nights. 

How  pleasantly  familiar  everything  appetndai 
this  end  of  Enford  Green  !  At  the  other,  his  ner, 
trim  villas,  with  the  shrubs  and  imit-treei  grofii; 
up  around  them,  had  altered  the  aspect  of  the  obr 
solitary  spot ;  but  here  all  was  as  he  had  left  it  Hk 
vridow's  tumble-down  cottage,  that  looked  as  if  ooir 
the  ivy  held  its  waUs  together ;  the  old-fulnott^ 
garden,  its  length  bordered  with  thrift  (or,  u  it  is 
called  here,  lady's  cushion),  the  beehives  ia  tke 
southern  comer  under  the  shed  his  own  hands  hii 
raised  ;  and  just  emerging  £ntim  the  porch  over  vUrk 
he  had  so  often  helped  *Lisbeth  train  the  honeysockk 
he  encountered  the  widow  henelf,  bonneted  ii^ 
slmwled,  her  round  rosy  visage  aa  smiling  as  ervr.  li 
she  slung  her  basket  on  her  ann  and  smoothed  oat 
the  folds  of  the  wide  print  apron,  without  wbidi  sk 
would  not  consider  herself  dressed  to  do  her  marketiBf 
do\*Ti  town. 

"  He  was  as  welcome  as  flower  o'  May,"  she  \^ 
him,  a  tear  starting  into  her  eye,  as  she  added, ''thtf 
she  had  been  quite  alone  ever  since  libbeth'i  depsitnc, 
for  our  Ann  had  gone  across  the  aea  too^  ^th  bff 
mistress,  as  far  as  Scotland." 

"  It  *s  old  times  come  again  to  have  yon  herF,"^^ 
cried,  walking  round  him  with  her  head  thron 
back,  the  better  to  gaze  up  into  hia  bearded  bft 
"  Dear  heart,  lad,  I  'd  as  soon  have  thonght  of  p^^ 
to  court  in  a  glass  slipper,  as  seeing  yoa  a  8taBdia^>* 
my  gate." 

She  insisted  on  taking  him  ili-doon,  and  Bsliif 
him  some  tea,  bringing  oat  the  little  canister d*^ 
black,"  Miss  Graddon's  present  at  Christmas,  in  hflo* 
of  her  guest,  and  setting  before  him  her  only  Imw?" 
slices  of  comb  filled  with  amber  honey  by  her  o« 
bees.  When  he  had  done  justice  to  the  meaL  W 
walked  beside  her  into  the  town,  listening  patieBt|T,» 
somewhat  abstractedlv,  to  her  harmless  flo*  d  trit 
But  at  the  market  place  he  left  ker  to  do  haAf^fi^ 
supplementing  with  a  half  sovereign  the  tws  or  "JJ* 
shillings  tied  in  the  comer  of  her  handkerchicC** 
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iked  to  the  hotue  in  the  npper  part  of  which  Johns 
ided. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MR.  ORADDON'S  FOREMAN. 

ECT  smiled,  though  he  sighed,  too,  as  he  climbed 
narrow  stair  of  the  doll  tenement  whose  windows 
rely  looked  into  those  of  another  similar  row  on  the 
er  side  of  the  close  or  yard,  as  it  was  called, 
ins  had  lived  here  ever  since  he  came  to  Mr. 
iddonX  partly  because  it  was  handy  to  the  work, 
I  partly  because  the  tenant  of  the  lower  floor  was 
old  crony.  He  would  grow  wrathful  when  he 
od  a  group  of  the  children  with  whom  the  yard 
iimed  taking  advantage  of  his  doorstep,  the  only 
But  one,  be  it  said,  in  the  row,  to  keep  shop 
i  with  bits  of  crockery,  or  squat  their  babies  upon 
rhile  they  played  at  hop-scotch,  and  in  his  ire  he 
lid  resolve  to  seek  other  lodgings,  but  the  resolve 
never  carried  out.  Johns  had  lived  there  long 
1^  to  feel  rooted  to  the  spot  His  only  child 
died  here,  and,  though  the  reserved,  obtuse 
lishman  rarely  spoke  of  him,  no  hands  but  his 
were  allowed  to  touch  the  little  ship  his  boy's 
is  had  rigged,  or  the  books  on  the  shelf  above  the 
in  which  he  had  slept. 

arcy  found  no  changes  in  this  quiet  dwelling. 
case  of  foreign  birds,  and  the  Japanese  curiosities 
ght  home  by  Johns'  sailor  brother,  still  hung  over 
mantelpiece.  The  same  decrepit  canary  piped 
ly  in  the  window,  and  the  husky  voice  of  Mrs. 
u,  whose  obesity  and  indolence  made  her  contrast 
er  comically  with  her  small,  slight,  plodding 
ise,  answered  his  tap  at  the  half-open  door  just  as 
Id  times,  with  a  request  that  he  would  wipe  his 
«  and  come  in.  It  might  have  been  but  yester- 
that  he  was  wont  to  flush  and  tremble  when 
D8  spoke  sharply  ;  or  that  he  had  felt  it  a  greater 
ithment  than  treat  to  be  taken  home  with  him 
wintry  evenings  and  regaled  on  Cornish  cake, 
vre  starting  on  his  long  dreary  walk  to  Enford 
en. 

*oor  Johns  himself,  however,  was  altered,  and  for 

worse.     He  was  half  sitting,  half  lying,  in  an 

F-chair  beside  the  fire,  his  aJways  thin  features 

<yw  and  haggard  with  confinement  to  the  dull, 

CSB  room,  and  though  he  pronounced  himself  on 

loend,  his  wife  shook  her  head  dolefully. 

He  never  will  get  well.  Master  Gray — if  Gray  it 

•Of  my  eyes  isn't  what  they  used  to  be — never  so 

1 9B  he  will  be  so  okkard.     Doctor,  he  says,  Johns 

innsn't  werrit  your  head  with  the  work,  but  he 

^  it ;  look  at  that  table,  all  of  a  caddie  (litter) 

*  his  bits  o'  drawings,  and  figurings,  and  papers, 
BQch-like  ;  and  he  a  poring  and  a  sighing  over 

*  for    'ours -an -'ours    when    he    ought    to    be 
Hg." 

Molly,  fetch  me  some  snuff ! "  commanded  her 
*e.     "Put  on  your  bonnet,  woman,  and  go  at 
I" 


She  lifted  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment 

"  My,  Johns  !  a  cleanly  man  like  you  would  never 
take  to  such  a  habit  as  snufi&ng  ! " 

"Fetch  it!"  was  his  imperious  command;  "and  I 
won't  have  it  from  any  shop  but  Crane's,  at  the  top 
of  the  town." 

Mrs.  Johns  sighed,  muttered  expostulations  under 
her  breath,  but  obeyed  ;  and  when  she  had  departed 
a  look  of  relief  came  over  her  husband's  sharp 
features. 

"  She  *s  a  good  woman,"  he  said  ;  "  never  a  better; 
but  she  won't  let  me  bide.  What  with  teasing  me  to 
eat  this  and  drink  that,  and  moaning  over  me  when 
I  'm  bad,  and  worriting  me  to  let  my  papers  alone 
when  I  'm  better,  she  do  torment  me  past  bearing  ! 
But,  thank  goodness,  it  '11  take  her  a  good  hour  to 
go  as  far  as  Crane's  and  back,  and  the  best  part  of 
another  to  tell  everybody  she  meets  of  my  new  whim ; 
and  when  she  does  come  in,  1 11  have  changed  my 
mind  about  taking  the  snuff,  and  send  her  to  make  a 
present  of  it  to  one  of  the  old  chaps  in  the  alm8*> 
houses.     Sit  closer,  lad,  and  let's  talk  while  we 


can. 

Poor  Johns  was  so  pleased  to  get  hold  of  some  one 
to  whom  he  could  freely  rehearse  his  grievances,  that 
he  plunged  into  them  at  once.  His  illness  was  the 
result  of  a  fall  in  the  slippery  weather  of  the  previous 
'winter  ;  he  had  severely  strained  his  leg,  but  had 
taken  little  notice  of  the  injury ;  and  declaring  that 
he  had  no  time  to  nurse  himself,  he  had  persisted  in 
tramping  to  and  from  the  workshops  till  unable  to  do 
it  any  longer. 

"  Yes,  I  suffer  a  good  deal  of  pain  sometimes,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  Percy's  inquiries  ;  "but  'tisn't  that 
troubles  me  ;  it 's  the  work,  lad,  the  work.  I  don't 
believe  any  one  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  or 
Mr.  Graddon's  ways,  as  well  as  old  Johns  does ;  and  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  neglecting  his  interests  while  I  'm 
sitting  here,  with  my  leg  stuck  straight  out  before  me, 
doing  nothing  but  stare  at  it" 

"  Have  patience,  Johns,  and  your  good  "wife's 
nursing  will,  I  hope,  soon  cure  you." 

"May  be,"  the  old  man  answered,  curtly,  "but 
that  thought  don't  comfort  me  when  the  master  comes 
to  see  how  I  am,  and  he  looking  as  worried  as  he  does, 
and  saj-ing,  with  such  a  dreary  tone,  *\Vhat,  no 
better  yet,  Johns  !  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  you  back 
at  work  again." 

"  Who  is  filling  your  place  !  " 

"Who's  pretending  to,  you  mean.  Tliat's  my 
worst  grievance,  lad,  that's  my  worst  grievance. 
The  master  has  got  hold  of  a  fellow  that  don't  know 
Ids  business,  and  won't  be  taught.  It 's  far  more 
trying  to  have  to  deal  with  such  as  he,  than  with 
those  that  know  they  're  ignorant,  and  aren't  above 
owning  it  You  remember  Peter  Morris  ?  a  perky 
little  chap,  who  crowed  over  the  whole  shop  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  served  his  time  in  London,  and 
fretted  us  all  till  we  found  out  that  the  only  work 
he'd  ever  been  set  to  do  was  making  sash-frames, 
and  that  he  was  as  ignorant  as  a  child  at  anything 
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else.    Well,  it  *b  his  elder  brother,  and  if  both  were 
tossed  up  in  a  blanket  to  see  which  was  the  most 
conceited,  they  'd  come  down  together." 
"'But  if  »fr.  Graddon  is  satisfied " 


« 


But  Mr.  Graddon  isn't  satisfied,"  retorted  Johns, 
testily,  "  although  he  doesn't  know  half  that  goes  on. 
He  just  puts  up  with  it  to  keep  the  place  open  for 
me  ;  bless  his  good  heart  for  it !  One  and  another 
of  the  men  drop  in  to  see  me,  and  I  hear  things  from 
them  that  make  me  most  beside  myself — ^good  stuff 
(wood)  spoiled  because  the  foreman  hasn't  set  it  out 
(planned  it)  properly ;  work  scamped  when  the  master 
isn't  likely  to  detect  it,  and  a  jeer  made  of  his  orders 
as  soon  as  his  back 's  turned.  I  've  served  him  too 
many  years  to  hear  of  his  being  treated  in  this  way 
with  patience.  It  was  desperate  unfortunate  or  stupid 
of  me  to  go  tumbling  about  and  hurting  myself  just 
now  ;  any  other  time  'twouldn't  have  mattered  half 
so  much." 

"  Why  do  you  say  this,  Johns  ?  Are  there  any  veiy 
huge  jobs  on  hand  at  Mr.  Graddon's  ?  " 

"Ay,  there  are  two  or  three ;  he's  just  taken  the 
contract  for  building  a  new  church  on  Wimley  Hill — 
church  and  schools  ;  a  mint  of  money  they  *re  to  cost, 
for  Lord  Wimley  is  setting  them  up  in  memoiy  of  his 
only  sister.  And  Mr.  Graddon  isn't  the  man  he 
was ;  'taint  that  his  heart  isn't  in  his  work  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  that  he  gets  worried  over  little  things,  and 
then  one  of  his  bad  headaches  come  on,  and  he  can't 
do  anything." 

"  You  have  Mr.  Aveme,"  said  Percy  slowly.  "  He 
can  act  for  his  uncle." 

Johns  nodded,  but  with  a  doubtful  air. 

"  Yes,  there  *s  Mr.  Aveme  ;  and  a  very  well- 
looking,  civil-spoken  young  gentleman  he  is,  but  when 
yon  *ve  said  that,  you  *ve  said  alL  Some 's  bom  with 
a  head  for  business  and  some  isn't,  and  while  he  sits 
in  the  office  with  his  newspaper,  Morris  is  doing  more 
harm  than  good  in  the  work-shops,  and  the  men  are 
taking  advantage  of  it" 

"  You  had  a  tolerably  steady  set  of  fellows  under 
you  when  I  left,"  Percy  observed. 

"  Yes,  but  we  haven't  now.  Three  or  four  of  the 
best  were  bitten  with  the  Australian  mania  when 
Jim  Robins  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  Morris  fills 
their  places  by  taking  anybody  that  offers — good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  That  wasn't  my  way,  as  you  know 
well  enough.  Gray.  Then,  since  I've  been  sitting 
here  nursing  this  leg  of  mine,  some  of  the  others 
have  taken  the  huff  and  left  They  could  not  stand 
Mr.  Morris's  hectoring,  they  said,  and  off  they  went 
They're  nearly  all  strangers,  young  or  untried  men, 
that  he 's  got  at  work,  and.  Gray,  he  '11  not  get  on 
any  the  better  for  treating  them  at  the  'Dragon,' 
night  after  night,  and  drinking  with  them  himself ; 
that  wasn't  old  Johns'  way,  neither." 

Johns  was  getting  so  excited  that  Percy  thought 
it  pradent  to  hint  that  so  much  talking  might  retard 
bis  recovery. 

"  Do  you  think  it  does  me  more  good  to  sit  and 
think?    Mr.  Graddon's  under  a  heavy  fine  to  get 


that  church  completed  by  a  given  time,  and  tbey  aj 
Lord  Wimley's  architect  is  the  sort  of  man  to  end 
it  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  The  job  *U  nerer  be 
done  at  the  rate  the  work's  being  got  ready.  I  knor 
it  won't,  and  all  because  of  this  leg  of  mine.  Hor 
can  I  make  myself  easy  and  know  these  thiogi! 
Ck)uld  you  ? " 

His  distress  was  so  genuine  that  Percy  s\in]» 
thised  with  him  sincerely,  and  Johns  brightened  n; 
a  little. 

"  Ah,  lad,  it  was  a  lucky  moment  when  I  thoogkt 
of  you.  I  was  sitting  here,  grizzling  to  mvMil^ 
when  it  came  into  my  mind  that  yon  was  just  tie 
chap  I  wanted." 

"  What  for  ?    I  don't  understand  yon." 

"  To  come  back  to  us,  of  course,  and  try  to  bif 
things  straight  till  I  get  about  again.  1 11  tike  cm 
that  you  shan't  be  the  loser  by  it" 

"  My  dear  Johns,  what  are  you  dreaming  slmt? 
Do  you  want  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Graddon,  and  mf 
to  him,  turn  off  this  new  foreman  of  yoara,  and  |rt 
me  in  his  place  ?  I  have  no  more  experience  tbak 
has,  and  am  just  as  unfit  for  the  post  THij,  k 
would  ask  me  if  I  was  mad  ;  and  I  shoold  kiTe  li 
answer  *  yes.' " 

Johns  fidgeted  on  his  chair. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly,  for  thou^  Moniii 
a  conceited  idiot,  it 's  the  master  that  most  find  k 
out,  and  discharge  him ;  I  can't  play  the  infona: 
But,  Gray,  this  is  what  I  do  mean.  Yon  Ve  to  k 
depended  on,  and  you're  clever,  and  indnstrion; 
and  the  men  would  think  a  deal  of  yon  as  kanf 
come  from  a  large  London  firm.  There 's  wan  n 
example,  lad,  than  all  the  talking  in  the  worid.  K 
you  were  in  the  shop  doing  your  duty  by  the  nuM 
as  I  know  you  would,  there 's  a  many  of  yonr  wM 
would  be  shamed  into  doing  theirs  too  ;  and  I  Ml 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  it" 

"  Why  should  I  sacrifice  a  good  chance  to  Rf« 
Mr.  Graddon?"  demanded  Percy  bitterly.  *W 
Mr.  Aveme  look  after  his  uncle's  interests ;  thej  tf 
his  too.  It 's  for  him  I  should  be  working  ;  and  I^ 
not  inclined  to  put  myself  out  of  the  way  tkat  ■ 
prospects  may  not  be  endangered." 

Johns  looked  astonished  at  this  outbreak,  kit  k 
made  no  reply  to  it,  and  Percy  walked  to* 
window,  and  stared  at  the  opposite  walk,  bor^ 
heavily. 

He  had  never  purposed  coming  back  in  tkk  ai" 
— a  mere  workman,  to  be  ordered  hither  and  tkB* 
or  dismissed  by  Duke  Aveme  at  bb  pleBikre;*| 
Johns'  ideas  were  so  far-fetched  as  to  be  ^*J 
What  influence  was  it  at  all  likely  that  ke  ^ 
have  with  men  of  longer  standing  than  hk  ovi! 

"  I  have  had  an  offer  to  go  to  YicnBa,'  b  ^ 
abraptly ;  "  it  would  pay  me  welL" 

'*  Ay,  I  suppose  it  would,"  Johns  Boade 
and  then  there  was  another  intemd  of  dkMa 
lasted  till  Mrs.  Johns  came  bade  witii  htr 
and  was  dispatched  to  the  almshooMS  t*  P^^  _, 
it ;   and  Percy  remembered  thai  Wlii»  ^^ 
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I  airanged  to  meet  him  at  the  market  house,  and 

ikt   want    help    in    carrying    home    her    heavy 

kei 

I  can't  decide  it  now,  Johns,**  he  said,  as  he  bade 


the  old  man  good-bye,  "  but  I  *11  think  it  over,  and 
let  you  know." 

And  with  this  promise  he  went  away. 

{To  be  continued,) 


NEW     LIGHT     FROM    AN     OLD    LAMP; 

OR,   MODERN  READINGS  OF  ANCIENT   FABLES. 


C  MILLER  AND  HIS  ASS ;  OR.  MANY  ADVISERS. 
MORE  DESPISERS. 

MILLER  and  his  son  were  driving  an 
ass  to  a  neighbouring  fair  to  sell  him. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  met 
with  a  troop  of  girls  returning  from  the 
town,  talking  and  laughing.  "Look 
«  ! "  cried  one  of  them,  "  did  you  ever  see  such 
B,  to  be  trudging  on  the  road  on  foot  when  they 
ht  be  riding  I  **  The  old  man,  hearing  this,  quietly 
e  lus  son  to  mount  the  ass,  and  then  walked 
lily  on  beside  him.  Presently  they  came  up  to  a 
ip  of  old  men,  in  earnest  debate.  "  There  ! "  said 
,  "  that  proves  what  I  was  saying.  What  respect 
bown  to  old  age  in  these  days  ?  Do  you  see  tliat 
young  n^gue,  riding  while  his  old  father  has  to 
k?  Get  down,  you  scapegrace,  and  let  the  old 
1  rest  his  weary  limbs.**  Upon  this  the  miller 
le  his  son  dismount,  and  got  up  himself.  In  this 
oner  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  met  a 
ipany  of  women  and  children.  "  Why,  you  lazy 
fellow  !  **  cried  several  tongues  at  once,  *'  how  can 
I  ride  while  that  poor  lad  there  can  hardly  keep  up 
h  you?"  The  good-natured  miller  stood  cor- 
ked, and  immediately  took  up  his  son  behind  him. 
By  had  now  almost  reached  the  town.  "  Pray, 
Mst  friend,**  said  a  townsman,  "  is  that  ass  your 

•  ? "  "  Yes,**  said  the  old  man.  "  Oh,  one  would 
s  bive  thought  so,  by  the  way  you  load  him.  Why, 
t  two  fellows  are  better  able  to  carry  the  poor 
Mt  than  he  you  !  **  "  Anything  to  please  you,** 
^  the  miller ;  "  we  can  but  try.**  So,  alighting 
^  his  son,  they  tied  the  ass*s  legs  together,  and, 
the  help  of  a  pole,  endeavoured  to  carry  him  on 
^  shoulders  over  a  bridge  that  led  to  the  town. 

*  people  ran  in  crowds  to  see,  and  the  ass,  not 
^  either  the  crowd  or  the  situation,  kicked 
^4er  the  cords  that  bound  him,  and  fell  into  the 
''•  Upon  this  the  miller,  vexed  and  ashamed, 
^  the  best  of  his  way  home  again,  convinced  that 
ildeaTOuring  to  please  everybody  he  had  pleased 
Nly,  and  had  lost  his  ass  into  the  bargain. 

tte  miller's  mistake  lay,  not  in  listening  to  what 
^  people  said,  but  in  readily  accepting  each  latest 

irithont  passing  it  through  the  sieve  of  his  own 
>*um  sense.  He  that  listens  to  what  others  say 
^m,  with  a  view  to  meet  their  wishes,  makes  a 
^tl  mistake,  and  will  come  as  poorly  off  in  the 

as  the  tailor  did  who  sewed  for  nothing  and 
^  lot  own  thread.    It  is  told  of  a  certain  ancient 


artist,  that  having  painted  a  picture  he  left  it  in  a 
public  place  with  a  brush  laid  beside  it,  and  a 
written  request  that  all  who  saw  a  fault  in  the 
drawing  would  denote  it  by  marking  the  spot. 
Within  a  week  the  picture  was  as  fuU  of  spots  as 
a  leopard,  and  its  drift  could  not  be  discerned. 
"Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,**  and  too  many 
counsellors  will  spoil  both  that  and  the  pan  it  *s  boiled 
in.  "  He  that  sets  his  timepiece  by  everybody's 
watch  will  never  know  what  o*clock  it  is,"  and 


"  He  that  would  please  all,  and  himself  too. 
Undertakes  what  none  could  ever  do," 

for  opinions  vary  almost  as  much  as  faces,  and  in 
both  cases  the  aspect  changes  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  the  steersman  guides  the  ship  as  the 
passengers  direct  him,  he  would  probably  keep  a 
straight  course — to  the  bottom.  His  business,  like 
ours,  is  to  watch  the  compass  and  point  his  counsel- 
lors to  the  printed  notice,  "  Don't  speak  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel.**  The  numerous  class  who  are  always 
showing  their  opinion  and  criticising  their  neighbours' 
doings,  have  seldom  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  praise. 
The  whole  breed  of  them  are  very  much  like  blow- 
flies, which  prefer  to  settle  on  the  raw,  and  buzz  in 
busy  expectation  around  a  tainted  spot 

**  When  I  did  well  I  heard  it  never ; 
When  I  did  ill  I  heard  it  ever." 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you  hear  plenty  of  ill 

when  you  never  did  it  at  all     As  a  rule,  your  general 

advisers  have  unbounded  ideas  of  their  own  ability 

in  the  line  of  "  general  repairs  ;**  but  they  forget 

that— 

'*  He  is  by  far  the  wisest  wight 
Who  seeks  to  set  his  own  self  right," 

and  also  that  no  fee  is  required  to  make  them  life- 
members  of  the  Mind-your-own-Business  Society. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember  that  "  What 
will  people  say  ?  **  may  be  one  of  the  most  cowardly 
of  questions,  and  oft  reveals  the  meanest  kind  of 
slavery.  The  true  questions  to  ask  are.  Is  it  right  ? 
Is  it  wise  ?  What  will  God  say  ?  He  who  so  in- 
quires and  so  acts  can  afford  to  be  independent  of 
human  praise  and  blame.  "  A  man  in  the  right  has 
God  on  his  side,**  and  thus  he  is  in  the  majority 
though  all  the  world  may  vote  the  other  way.  "  It  *s 
easy  to  shout  when  ever^'body  shouts,  but  who  will 
shout  by  himself?**  Let  us  seek  to  keep  a  good 
conscience,  and  so  live  that  we  may  hear  a  glad 
"  Well  done  *'  at  the  Great  Assize.  There,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  verdict  will  be  nnammoua,  and 
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can  never  afterwards  be  "  set  aside."  When  Parme- 
ddes  was  addressing  an  Athenian  assembly,  all  his 
hearers  left  him  in  disapproval  except  Plato.  "Plato's 
praise,"  said  he,  "  is  qnite  enough  for  me."  We  may 
win  the  approval  of  a  greater  than  Plato,  and  if  we 
have  the  **  praise  of  Christ,"  we  need  not  sigh  for  the 
applause  of  man. 

THE  FROG  AND  THE  RAT ;  OR,  DO  EVIL  AND 
LOOK  FOR  THE  LIKE. 

"A  crooked  stick  will  make  a  crooked  shadow." 
In  that  way  the  old  proverb  intimates  the  sure  rela- 
tionship of  cause  and  effect,  and  that  "what  is  ill 
begun  shall  be  ill  when  it 's  done." 

Such  is  the  important  lesson  and  the  solemn 
warning  taught  by  the  comparatively  unknown  fable 
of  The  Frog  and  the  Rat  A  frog  invited  a  rat  to 
come  and  visit  her.  In  order  to  enable  her  intended 
guest  to  cross  a  pond  on  the  way  home,  the  frog  tied 
the  foot  of  the  rat  to  hers  to  assist  and  pilot  him,  as 
she  said,  safe  across  the  water.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  fairly  out  into  the  middle  of  the  pond,  the 
treacherous  frog  tried  to  drag  the  rat  to  the  bottom  in 
order  to  make  a  meal  of  him.  Of  course  the  rat 
resisted  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  a  liaw^k,  Avhich 
was  flying  overhead,  pounced  upon  the  rat,  and  bore 
him  off;  and  the  frog  having  tied  herself  to  her 
intended  victim,  was  constrained  to  bear  the  rat 
company,  and  to  be  devoured  in  the  same  manner. 
This  capital  fable  has  a  very  forcible  moral  for  all 
ill-doers  whatsoever,  and  teaches  that,  however  sweet 
"  stolen  waters  "  may  be  in  the  drinking,  they  are 
sufficiently  bitter  in  the  long  run  ;  and  that,  however 
pleasant  "  bread  eaten  in  secret "  may  taste,  there  is 
an  after  taste  which  occasions  dire  discomfort  and 
distress.  "  Give  a  thief  rope  enough,  and  he  will 
hang  himself,"  says  the  old  adage,  and  intimates,  of 
course,  that  lie  has  taken  the  beginning  of  tlie 
"  hempen  doom  "  in  his  own  hands.  "  The  fox  finds 
himself  at  last  at  the  furrier's,"  and  his  fate  is  all  the 
more  certain  because  of  the  foxy  conduct  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged.  They  say  "A  bad  deed  never 
dies  ; "  and  they  might  further  say  that  its  life  is 
quickened,  and  its  sting  intensified,  by  the  cumulative 
influence  of  time.  "  He  can*t  reap  wheat  that  sows 
hemlock,"  the  harvest  must  be  to  the  full  as  poisonous 
as  the  seed.  Had  the  frog  forebome  to  tic  the  knot  of 
treachery,  the  hawk  might  have  gone  supperless  to 
roost  It  was  its  OAvn  misdeed  that  made  it  bleed  ; 
and  instead  of  securing  a  meal  herself,  she  became  a 
meal  for  another.  As  we  brew,  we  must  drink  ;  so 
we  cannot  be  too  prudent  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
materials,  or  too  careful  of  the  mixing.  "  Do  well, 
and  have  well ;  do  ill,  and  look  for  the  like."  "  Who- 
so breaketh  a  he<1ge,"  says  Solomon,  the  wise,  "a 
serpent  shall  bite  him."  Then  follow  pain,  and 
tears,  and  sorrow.  The  one  golden  and  only  plan  to 
avoid  all  three  is,  don't  break  the  hedge  !  "  Remem- 
ber the  reckoning  "  is  a  pregnant  old  saw,  that  might 
well  be  suspended  in  home  and  office,  hearthstone 
m^A  'wayside  ;  it  would  often  save  men  a  tremendous 


balance  on  the  contra  side  of  the  ledgen  both  of  n 
and  morals.  "  Better  keep  the  devil  ont  thaa 
him  out ; "  not  only  because  of  the  miachief 
before  expulsion,  but  because  the  expulsion  ii 
more  difficult  thing  to  do.  Sin  and  ponishmcB 
like  the  body  and  the  shadow,  never  very  dr  t 
Who  sin  for  their  profit  will  not  profit  by  then 
you  may  sec  nothing  but  well  in  its  commioui 
will  Kee  nothing  but  woe  in  its  conclusion.  Vf{ 
depend  upon  it  that  all  that  comes  to  ns  b 
waves  of  pelf,  or  pride,  or  passion,  will  leave 
the  "  shick,"  for  "  the  ebb  will  fetch  off  what  th 
brings  in." 

The  law  of  retribution  is  as  fixed  as  the  1 
gravitation.  There  is  a  connecting  string  be 
ourselves  and  our  misdeeds.  We  tie  ourselves 
iuAisiblc  and  enduring  thread  to  ever}'  evil  dc 
do.  Swimming  smoothly  on  the  tide  of  life,¥i 
feel  that  the  past  is  past ;  but  at  some  time  or 
the  law  of  retribution  tightens  the  bond,  and  y 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  faults  of  yesi 
and  the  "sins  of  our  youth."  Jacob,  who  d 
his  own  father  by  a  selfish  lie,  and  half  hrol 
Isaac's  heart,  is,  in  his  turn,  long  years  after, 
the  soul  by  the  lie  of  his  own  sons,  which  i 
brought  his  grey  hair  in  sorrow  to  the  grave:  ( 
besides  the  cautious  thief  have  crept  away  tm 
scene  of  their  misdoings,  carrying  i^-ith  them 
in  the  shape  of  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  the 
but,  like  liini,  they  have  left  the  damning  imp 
their  foot  behind  them,  and  are  tied  to  justice 
retributive  thread.  There  is  an  Australian  i 
called  the  boomerang,  which  is  throA^-n  so  as  ' 
scribe  singular  curves,  and  falls  again  at  the  i 
the  thrower.  Sin  is  that  boomerang,  which  gc 
into  space,  but  turns  again  upon  his  author, 
with  tenfold  force,  strikes  him  who  launched  it 
German  proverb  contains  a  great  truth — **  God 
with  leaden  feet^  but  He  strikes  yriih.  iron  hand 
also  in  that  other,  versified  by  Longfellow — 

*'  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  alowlj. 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting; 
With  exactness  grinds  He  aU." 

Let  us  tie  our  souls  to  no  sin  !  Let  xu  a 
seek  to  retain  clean  hands,  an  honest  consdeBCi 
a  pure  heart !  Then  shall  the  present  be  vi 
guilt  and  the  future  shall  be  bright,  and  dear 
foreboding.  Right-doing  is  the  tniest  freedoni 
day  and  Uie  brightest  prophet^  for  to-moirow. 

*'  Do  right,  and  thou  hast  nought  to  Iter; 
Right  hath  a  power  that  makes  thee  itrQac; 
The  night  is  dark,  the  light  is  near ; 
The  grief  is  short*  the  Joj  Is  loogl* 

As  to  the  bonds  which  bind  ns  to  the  iniqiit 
the  past,  the  thousand  unseen  lines  whidi  Kd 
to  each  distant  sin ;  drag  them  to  the  ik9 
grace,  and  in  answer  to  your  mffi  of  peniiww 
plea  of  faith,  every  cord  that  eoOs  nood  tt< 
science  shall  be  snapped  osonder,  irhm  He  ^ 
thereon  cries,  "  Loose  him,  and  let  Uiii  go  I* 
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OTHERS'    BURDENS. 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.      IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


^  CHAPTER  IIL 

jRUISH,  crnish,  cmisher,  cruish  I  ** 

*' Good  gracious!  what 'a  that?*' asked 
I  Ellen,  Bitting  bolt  upright  in  her  chair, 
I    and  opening  her  eyes  with  a  shiver,  for 

she  had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  fire  had 

gone  almost  out. 
She  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  of  Mrs. 
rresham's  house,  and  had  been  dreaming 
WBa  back  again  at  service,  and  that  cook 
mg  her  for  trying  to  sharpen  a  knife  on 
edge  of  the  sink.  But  when  she  awoke, 
nse  continued,  and  Ellen  remembered  that 
one  in  that  great  house,  containing  a  great 
ver,  a  shiver  of  something  more  than  cold 
er  her,  and  her  first  impulse  Was  flight. 
18  too  late,  the  grating  noise  had  ceased, 
followed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  by  the 
a  stealthy  footstep  in  the  stone  kitchen 

^htened  girl  turned  the  light  out,  slipped 
€8,  and  noiselessly  crept  out  of  the  opposite 
ch  was  open,  into  the  dark  lower  hall, 
intly  upstairs,  gained  the  hall  door,  opened 
an  out  of  the  house,  I  suppose  you  will 
Well,  no,  she  did  not ;  for  a  plan  had 
er  head — a  bravo  one,  too — by  which  slie 

prevent  the  burglars  escaping  with  the 
he  was  there  on  purpose  to  guard, 
went  softly  into  the  dining-room,  where 
taken  the  precaution  to  leave  the  platc- 
.ying  to  Ellen  at  the  time,  "If  any  one 
yon  know,  you  11  have  time  to  run  out  at 
loor  while  they  *re  pocketing  the  spoons." 

running  away,  however,  the  brave  child 
iras  scarcely  more)  caught  up  the  plate- 
one  hand ;  then,  first  placing  on  it  a  silver 
offee-pot,  cream  jug,  and  butter  cooler,  a 
«r  in  the  other,  crept  cautiously  and  rapidly 
hickly-carpeted  staircase  without  having 
und. 

nto  one  of  the  bed-rooms,  she  emptied  the 
I  the  plate-basket  into  the  bed,  having  first 
illow  in  the  soft  plump  mass  of  down,  then 
le  clothes  up  again,  replaced  the  thick  eidcr- 
t^  so  that  no  one  could  have  told  it  had 

disturbed.  The  other  things,  and  what 
she  could  catch  up  in  her  hurry,  she  dis- 
a  a  similar  fashion  in  the  other  bed-rooms, 
flew  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  light- 
>f  gas  in  one  of  the  servants'  bed-rooms,  she 
ning,  and  locked  the  door,  taking  the  key  ; 
ought,  when  they  did  not  find  their  booty 
rsy  the  buiglars  would  certainly  come  up, 
Dg  no  one  in  the  bed-rooms,  would  wonder 

house  empty,  and  would  come  up  higher 

of  their  object    Seeing  the  door  locked. 


and  a  light  in  the  room,  they  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  everything  had  been  taken  up  tliere  for 
safety,  and  that  the  sole  occupant  of  the  house  had 
locked  him  or  her  self  in  for  the  same  reason. 

The  brave  girl  then  went  down  again  as  far  as  the 
first  landing,  slipped  into  the  bath-room,  which 
she  rightly  conjectured  they  would  not  honour  with 
a  visi^  and  waited — actually  waited — to  hear  them 
come  up.  She  scarcely  dares  to  breathe,  for  now 
they  are  on  the  stairs,  and  Ellen  clutches  her  side 
wiUi  the  vain  idea  of  stilling  the  loud  throbbing  of 
her  heart,  lest  it  should  betray  her  presence. 

But  they  have  passed,  and  she  is  comparatively  safe ! 

One  moment's  breathless  waiting,  a  hurried  prayer 
for  protection,  and  she  is  gliding  do>vn-stairs  again. 

Her  knees  knocking  together  with  fear  and  ex- 
citement, Ellen  softly  unlatches  the  door.  As  she 
does  so  she  hears  the  clock  in  the  dining-room 
chime  three,  and  thinks,  indignantly,  that  if  the 
servants  had  returned,  as  they  had  promised  her  they 
would,  at  one  o'clock,  all  would  have  been  well.  But 
there  was  one  fortunate  circumstance  arising  from 
this  unfulfilled  promise  ;  she  had  purposely  omitted 
drawing  the  bolts,  and  had  they  been  drawn  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  slip  them  back  again 
without  making  a  good  deal  of  noise. 

Ellen,  however,  did  not  remember  this  while  she 
stood  trembling  on  tlie  mat,  only  thinking  how  she 
could  get  away,  and  bring  back  help. 

Scarcely  two  seconds  had  elapsed  before  she  felt 
the  welcome  breath  of  the  icy  winter  morning,  and 
was  speeding  through  the  darkness,  as  if  the  bur- 
glars were  at  her  heels.  Across  the  green,  slipping 
and  stumbling  as  she  ran,  Ellen  fled,  then  through  a 
street  of  smaller  houses,  and  out  again  into  the  high 
road  leading  to  the  town.  In  less  than  G\e  minutes 
she  was  hammering  with  all  her  might  and  main  at 
the  door  of  the  police-station. 

The  door  was  unlocked,  and  a  sleepy  official 
appeared,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  inquired,  "What's 
the  matter,  my  girl  ?  " 

"  Burglars  ! "  gasped  Ellen. 

"Where?"  asked  the  man,  wide-awake  in  a 
moment. 

"  Mr.  Gresham's,  across  the  green,"  replied  Ellen 
faintly,  for  now  the  need  for  courage  was  over,  sho 
felt  strangely  sick  and  ilL 

"  Oxford  House.  I  know,"  returned  the  man, 
putting  her  into  a  chair. 

She  thought  his  voice  sounded  very  weak  and 
strangely  far  away,  and  then  she  thought  no  more 
about  it,  for  Ellen  had  fainted. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  a  kind,  motherly 
face  was  bending  over  her,  and  the  rough  but  gentle 
hands  that  had  ministered  to  her  baby  needs  were 
smoothing  her  pillow. 

"  Mother  1 " 
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"Shc*8  comin'  to  beautiful,  ina*ain,"  said  a  man 
with  a  bandaged  bead,  who  was  standing  by,  and 
whom  she  now  noticed  for  the  first  time. 

"  Where  am  I  ?— Oh,  I  know  !  **  with  a  little  laugh 
that  ended  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

*'  Give  her  a  drop  o*  this,  ma'am,**  said  the  bandaged 
man,  producing  a  bottled  labelled  "  elder  wine.**  **  I 
was  a-goin'  to  take  it  home  to  the  children  for  a  treat 
for  Twelfth  Night,  but  they  *11  be  none  the  less  pleased 
that  she 's  ha<1  the  first  sup.'*  He  was  uncorking  it 
all  the  time  he  spoke.  "  Stop  a  bit,**  he  continued, 
as  Ellen  s  mother  put  out  lier  hand,  "  I  '11  warm  a 
drop,  for  my  mate  says  slie  was  a*mo6t  froze  when  she 
come  in." 

And  presently  Ellen  was  leaning  back,  pale  and 
weak  indeed,  but  feeling  very  grand,  sipping  her  warm 
dose,  among  the  cushions. 

"  Are  they  caught  ?  **  said  Ellen,  presently. 

"  That  they  arc,  my  dear,"  replied  the  man,  rue- 
fully, feeling  his  bandaged  head,  "as  I  know  to  my 
cost,  having  had  a  hand  in  the  ketchin*  of  'em.** 

"  But  how  did  you  know,  mother  ?  **  asked  Ellen. 

*'  Why,  Mr.  Barnes  is  my  lodger,  and  he  heard  me 
say  that  you  had  gone  to  Oxford  House,  to  mind  it 
while  the  servants  was  out ;  so  the  moment  you  come 
here,  and  said  sometliing  about  a  burglary  at  Oxford 
House,  he  knew  who  you  was,  and  was  so  kind  as  to 
come  and  fetch  me  as  soon  as  the  others  had  caught 
the  buiglars  all  safe.** 

"  Yes,  although  there  was  only  two  of  'em  they 
fought  like  savages,"  broke  in  Barnes ;  "  but  when 
they  was  handcuffed,  knowing  they  wouldn't  be  able 
to  give  much  more  trouble,  I  came  away  to  mend 
my  cracked  cro>vn,  and  bring  your  mother  back  to 
you.  You  're  lookin*  white  again,  my  lass  ;  have  a 
drop  more  wine." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Ellen's  mother ;  "  enough 's 
as  good  as  a  feast.  You  'd  best  go  to  sleep  now,"  she 
said  to  Ellen, 

"  Oh,  I  'm  so  comfortable,  mother  ;  and  I  couldn't 
sleep  if  I  tried — at  least,  not  in  bed,"  said  Ellen, 
with  a  shudder. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  suppose  you  tell  us  all 
about  it,"  said  wise  Mrs.  Cook,  thinking  that 
when  her  daughter  had  disburdened  her  mind  by 
talking  over  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  she  would, 
perhaps,  get  rid  of  her  excitement,  and  sleep  better 
than  if  she  tried  to  do  so  at  once. 

Ellen,  you  may  be  sure,  was  very  ready  to  relate 
her  adventure,  and  managed  to  get  through  the 
story  very  respectably,  with  the  help  of  a  choke  now 
and  then,  and  a  few  gasps,  which  made  it  terribly 
impressive  to  her  hearers." 

"  W^ell,  you  are  a  plucky  one ! "  said  Barnes, 
admiringly,  and  so  said  every  one  else  ;  and,  what 
was  more,  Mr.  Gresham  sent  for  her  the  next  day  and 
handsomely  rewarded  her.  The  five  shillings  had 
been  given  her  by  cook  before  the  latter  had  left  the 
house,  so  Harry  Bidgood  was  able  to  get  his  tools  and 
go  to  his  work ;  her  mother  s  debt  was  paid,  and 
Ellen  herself  was  covered  with  glory. 


Her  reward  did  not  stop  there  either.  Mr.  Gr 
forming  a  high  opinion  of  the  honesty  and  reli 
of  the  family,  took  Ellen*8  brother  Tom  ii 
employment  in  a  position  of  trust  Ellen  v 
to  have  her  treat  too,  and  on  a  grander  scale, 
uncle  came  and  took  her  to  the  Crystal  Fdai 
when  a  few  months  later  she  had  occasion  t 
her  place,  Mrs.  Gresham  sent  for  her,  and  ! 
her  greatest  ambition  was  to  be  a  lady's  mii 
her  into  her  o'wn  house,  and  had  her  tniae 
thoroughly  competent  woman  who  oocapic 
position  in  it 

Wlien  I  last  heard  of  Ellen  Cook«  slie  ma  i 
step  into  her  predecessor's  place,  the  btti 
about  to  leave  in  order  to  go  abroad. 

So  all  these  pleasant  results  grew  oat  jol 
hours'  self-denial,  and  an  act  of  honesty  and  ki 

And  what  was  better  than  all,  our  ttttb 
gained  the  approval  of  her  own  caimaeaoB,  m 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  her  em^oycn^ 
fact,  of  all  who  knew  her.  RVTH  Mna 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    OL 

214.  In  what  way  did  Jesns  signify  te  81 
that  he  should  die  by  cmcifixion  ? 

215.  What  trait  in  a  woman's  charactg  i 
Peter  say  is  "  an  ornament  of  great  price  *! 

216.  On  what  occasion  during  His  Bdnt 
our  blessed  Lord  spoken  to  from  heaTen? 

217.  What  insect  is  set  forth  in  the  Fkoferi 
pattern  of  wisdom  ? 

218.  What  does  the  Preacher  lay  cononi 
novelty  of  inventions? 

219.  Quote  a  passage  whidi  shows  Ik 
ancients  understood  the  method  of  plating  vil 
and  silver. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OH  PAU  871 


201.  Thirty-eight  years— "And  the 
we  came  from  Kadesh  Bamea  nntfl  m  M 
over  the  brook  Zered  was  thiitj  and  ti^ 
(Dent.  iL  U). 

202.  "Who  led  thee  through  that  gnat  nil 
wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  seipenti  aadM 
and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water*  (Dm 

15). 

203.  He  had  threescore  fortified  dtiei.  «c 
rounded  by  a  high  wall,  for  the  proteete 
territory  (Deut  iiL  4,  5). 

204.  They  would  not  go  eren  into  mA  • 
houses,  or  hold  any  commnnication,  for  St 
savs,  "  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlavfal  tU 
a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  cr  com 
one  of  another  nation  **  (Acts  z.  28). 

205.  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy  "  (1  Pet  »■ ' 

206.  "  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we  botfch 

and  tliirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  baffiete4i<* 
no  certain  dwelling-place**  (1  Cor.  ir.  lU 
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"HAVE  MERCY  ON  ME." 


ORD,  ThoQ  Son  of  David,  pity  me  ! " 

So,  from  life's  wreck  agoitut  tbe  bibdmg 

aat  cry  might  shrill  across  tlie  sea, 
ope  of  nmrtal  aid  had  fled  away. 


"O  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David,  pity  me  I" 

While    frantic    fear    gnawed     hei    ain-hnrdcaei 

If  for  some  buried  guilt,  done  secretly, 
God's  curse  liad  fallen  on  all  she  loved  the  best. 
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Thiak  we  He  hears  iiol.  wlicii,  fur  many  i 
Onr  lieHrtH  are  bi)»'eil  in  i>eiiitcntiai  pri 

Think'Kt  thou  He  turns  tliy  trcinhhtiff  l.iv 
Ilecaiuc  no  angel  ITcada  tbc  gulden  aXal 


Ills     STEADFAST     PL' 11  POSE. 


BY  THK  AUTHOR  OF  "  UWT  IN  THE 

CHAtTiCK  XXXI. 

HIS    I>KCISIU!«. 

jO    Percj-    limy,   fov    llic    next 

twenty -fiiur    hourii,    aclwl    ua 

'VViniiio  Uruddou'pi  »UKS(wiii>a, 

und  lived  over  the  uLl  tiine.t 

once  a;,iiiii,  )Jei')>ing  iu  the  little 

clialnber    under    llie  tlullehud 

roi>f   of   the   widow't   (s>tLiige, 

listcnitij:  lit  ilaun  to  the  twitter 

of  the  binls  in  the  ivy,  and,  iu 

tbe  Sabbath  Htillncsuj  of  llic  day  uE  reMt, 

-walking   leiwrely   by   llie    niudt   tici'hided 

lanes  and  lield-paths  to  tlic  line  old  Nonnan 

church  tiiat  Blood  on  a  mound  above  the 

As  the  bclla  had  only  just  bc^in  ringing  for  inoni- 
ing  service,  he  walked  round  tlie  cliuri'liyanl.  stopping 
awhile  at  the  plain  aquore  stone  tlmt  marked  the  last 
resting-place  of  hia  unelc,  as  well  as  at  the  grave  of 
Mrs.  Groddon.  Her  memory  was  still  green  i[i  tlie 
hearts  of  her  children,  for  fresh  flowers  lay  on  the 
carefnlly-kcpt  turf — not  garish,  fUunting  ones,  but 
pale,  delicate  btoeaotna,  intermin^'lcd  with  the  fragrant 
mignonette  she  had  loved  in  her  life. 

Scarcely  had  Percy  moved  from  the  Beoluded  comer 
in  which  she  lay,  when  he  saw  ^Ir,  Graddon  and 
his  family  coming  up  tlic  avenue  of  time-trcea  that 
shadowed  tlie  well-wom  path  leading  from  the  lych- 
gate  to  the  porch  ;  and  he  stood  aside,  as  ho  had 
often  done  before,  to  gaze  at  them, 

Only  one  of  Mr.  Graddon's  boys  was  there,  clinging 
to  his  father's  right  hand ;  for  tlie  others  wore  at  school, 
where  Johnnie  was  soon  to  join  them.  On  his  left 
arm  leaned  Miss  Symex,  and  close  behind  them  came 
Winnie  and  Uattie  Colli&,  over  whoso  pleaMint  but 
not  very  intelligent  features  scarcely  any  change  had 
passed.  S!ie  had  been  short  and  stout  and  ."allow  as 
a  child ;  she  was  just  the  same  at  nineteen  ;  and 
was  BO  utterly  unlike  the  mental  picture  one  would 
form  of  an  heiress,  that  very  few  out  of  Mr.  Graddon's 
own  family  were  aware  that  on  coming  of  age  she 
would  inlierit  several  thousands. 

Hattie  was  still  tlic  devoted  admirer  and  adherent 
of  her  friend  Winnie.  Left  to  herself,  she  would 
have  been  a  very  undecided  character,  with  no  other 
taalea  than  a  pencliant  for  good  living,  tlirough  which 
she  might  have  injured  her  health  and  drifted  into 
nuuiy  folliea  ;  but  having  made  Winnie  her  model, 
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il  her  wiiiil  of  ear  rendered  her  pkvin; 
utiplenKintly  mccliaidcal ;  and  xhe  bought  the  taat 
luiiteriuls  un<l  adopted  the  same  fashions  fur  btr 
itrcsseB,  xatiMlicd  lliat  tlicy  niuiil  bctvine  her,  ii 
Winnie  liwked  nice  in  them.  Duke  might  tast 
her— ns  he  often  did  till  she  was  r.a  the  verp  li 
tears — iuid  proiesa  lo  believe  that  all  her  elSdf 
were  uiaile  in  rivalr^-,  and  to  oatf,lunc  his  preil) 
cousin ;  but  he  never  vuL-ceedcd  in  »hakiiig  ttv 
cordial  afTection  witli  whii-h  tkc  two  (^K  so  tin«lj 
unlike  in  all  points,  continued  to  regard  each  odut. 
I  On  thiM  Sunday  morning  Duke  was  not  withtben. 
I  He  had  pleaded  a  headuche— he  often  did— «  w 
excuse  for  his  abieucc,  bill  Nina  was  there,  waliin; 
with  the  rest,  and  yet  holding  herwif  a  Utile  ain'i' 
It  waa  signiticant  of  her  general  p^oceeiillg^  i" 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  things,  though  it  iu>gl>t 
,  1)0  unoonatiouhly,  she  was  not  one  with  the  »» 
of  the  family.  She  liad  returned  from  school  onl- 
I  wardly  improved;  her  manner  was  more  rabi!iiei 
(ihe  no  longer  gave  saucy  answers,'  or  indnli^tJ  o 
violent  iila  of  passion  ;  yet  she  had  been  newer  lo 
their  hearts  in  the  old  ilajs  than  now,  nnii  Wumit 
would  wonder  sorrowfully,  if  it  could  be  her  ownJian 
that  tJiere  was  no  longer  any  confidence  between  hB 
I  young  sister  and  herself. 

I  And  yet  no  positive  fanit  could  be  found  wilh>'ii» 
j  Graddon.  She  spoke  dutifully,  and  even  affectioiiittl^ 
I  to  her  father  ;  indeed,  she  was  more  demonstnlif 
i  than  Winnie,  yet  she  had  always  sonic  engBguo"* 
or  some  occupation  that  hindered  her  from  reading  ■* 
I  him,  or  playing  chess  with  him  when  he  came  in  ■I"*' 
I  and  harassed  with  the  business  of  the  day.  She  «• 
I  proud  and  fond  of  the  tall  handsome  lode,  1« 
i  brothers,  but  it  was  always  too  hot  or  too  cold  to  "»lk 
:  w-ith  tliem,  and  she  was  loo  busy  iu  her  own  W 
I  to  assist  in  finding  them  amnsement  on  tbe  niV 
:  days  tliat  confined  them  in-doora.  It  is  tme  *•* 
I  she  frequently  eitpressed  a  desire  to  help  Winnie, 
I  who,  between  Miss  Symes'  dependence  on  ha,  ^ 
j  frequent  indisposition  of  her  father,  and  tb*  v*" 
avoidable  cares  and  duties  of  supervising  a  ^*V 
I  household,  was  often  overburdened;  hat  Nina  n*'* 
.  found  time  to  give  her  any  real  andstanee.  She  I** 
i  a  large  correapondeuee  to  k«ep  vp  with  tin  tam«* 
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chool;  she  considered  it  her  duty,  she 
certain  time  doily  to  keeping  np  her 
n  had  some  hat  or  dress  to  remodel, 
I  an  expert  and  tasteful  needlewoman 
1  father  would  watch  her  admiringly ; 

some  call  to  make,  or  some  visit  to 
1,  till  Winnie  ceased  to  look  for  the 
>mi8ed,  but  never  given, 
ever  thought  of  accusing  Nina  of 
5S8.  If  it  was  her  besetting  sin  it 
»elf  roughly,  but  was  veiled  behind 

demeanour,  such  sweet  looks  and 
that  the  sting  was  scarcely  felt.  Or 
e  only  person  in  the  house  who  did 
he  spell  of  Nina's  witchery,  made  an 
irk,  the  object  of  it  would  promptly 

deficiencies,  and  apologise  for  them 
•  that  it  would  have  seemed  churlish 
erity. 

a  Graddon  was  endowed  with  the 
werful  charm  of  great  beauty.  Be- 
ith  its  brilliant  colouring,  perfectly 
3,  and  bewitching  smiles,  Hattie's 
plain,  and  Winnie's  more  delicate 
i  faded.  The  Graddons  were  a 
)r,  but  Nina  eclipsed  them  all. 
g  her  in  the  street  would  turn  to 
s  she  went  by ;  she  had  been  pro- 
j  of  the  school,  where  she  learned  to 
ue  on  her  appearance,  and  now  the 
:ed  of  her  as  the  beautiful  Miss 
;ven  her  father,  though  she  had  done 
ir  herself  to  him,  petted  and  grew 
ly  daughter. 

)  simple-minded  to  feel  any  jealousy 
r.  If  her  father's  eyes  would  often 
ina,  it  was  to  her  he  turned  when 
lim,  for  he  had  implicit  confidence 
e  and  ready  sympathy.  Although 
young,  she  was  beginning  to  enter 
8  business  transactions,  and  com- 
3re  quickly  than  ever  Duke  would 
I  often  received  a  shrewd  suggestion 
jr,  when  his  nephew  had  not  been 
n  at  aU. 

18  human,  and  could  not  help  feeling 
en  she  found  herself  completely 
a,  who  by  degrees  contrived  to 
le  invitations  that  came  for  "Miss 
ittie  must  go,"  the  younger  sister 
3cau8e  she  is  our  guest ;  and  I  know 
but  it  will  never  do  for  three  of  us 
'es.  It  would  be  too  great  a  tax  on 
But,  of  course,  I  shall  stay  at  home, 

wish  it,  Winnie  dear." 
^ches  the  more  self-sacrificing  sister 
inse,  and  tried  to  feel  that  she  was 

up  her  •wn  pleasure  when  kissed 

she  was  a  good-natured  darling ; 

aXwayn  restrain  a  few  tears,  though 
n  aeoet,  for  there  were  delightful 


reunions  sometimes  in  that  quiet  country  town,  and 
people  came  to  them  whom  she  would  have  liked  to 
know ;  and  as  Winnie  was  only  nineteen,  and  of  a 
cheerful,  sociable  disposition,  she  failed  to  find  con- 
solation on  such  occasions  in  tlie  thought  that  Nina, 
livHith  her  greater  self-possession  and  ready  flow  of 
graceful  small  talk,  was  more  fitted  to  shine  in 
society  than  herself. 

It  was  Hattie  Collis  who,  as  they  walked  home 
from  church,  remarked  on  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
in  the  gallery.  "  It  was  only  that  young  Gray  I  "  said 
Duke  who,  his  headache  forgotten,  had  come  to  enjoy 
with  them  a  quiet  stroll  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
that  ran  through  the  meadows  behind  the  te^Ti,  a 
circuitous  and  secluded  route  to  his  oyiii  house 
Mr.  Graddon  preferred,  perhaps  because  his  wife  had 
done  so  too.  **  I  knew  Gray  was  here,"  Duke  added. 
"  One  of  the  labourers,  while  waiting  last  evening  to 
be  paid,  was  saying  that  he  had  met  him  in  the 
town." 

"  He  has  come  to  see  poor  Johns  ;  I  nm  very 
glad,"  murmured  Winnie,  who  felt  a  little  flattered 
on  learning  that  her  entreaties  hml  prevailed  with 
the  young  man  ;  but  her  cousin  scouted  the  idea. 

"  It 's  far  more  probable  that  he  is  out  of  work,  and 
is  here  to  beg  for  a  job." 

"Wliich  papa  Avill  give  him,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Winnie,  confidently. 

"Are  you?  I  am  not,"  retorted  Duke.  "We 
want  men  that  can  earn  their  money ;  and,  judging 
by  Gray's  appearance  at  Waterloo,  he  'a  too  much  of 
tlie  fine  gentleman  to  be  worth  such  wages  as  my 
uncle  pays." 

"  Oh,  Duke,  that  was  ratlicr  an  unkind  speech," 
remonstrated  Winnie,  in  lower  tones.  "  Must  a  man 
be  dirty  and  untidy  to  satisfy  your  notions  of  an 
industrious  mechanic  ?  " 

He  smiled,  and  bade  her  admire  a  clump  of  fine 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  river,  adding  that  he  did 
not  think  it  good  taste  to  discuss  "  the  shop  "  with 
one  of  the  gentle  sex. 

"  That 's  how  Duke  always  slips  out  of  the  necessity 
of  owning  himself  in  the  "i^Tong  ! "  complained  Hattie, 
who  was  walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  friend  in 
whose  defence  she  never  hcsitate<l  to  take  up  the 
cudgels.  "All  kindly-dLsposed  people  ought  to  be 
pleased  to  see  other  people  look  as  if  they  were  well 
fed  and  well  clothed." 

"  How  logical  you  girls  are !"  cried  Duke,  ironically. 
"  I  don't  suppose  either  of  you  can  explain  in  what 
way  the  general  appearance  of  the  British  workman, 
or  Hattie's  laudable  and  grammatically- worded  desire 
to  provide  all  the  paupers  in  England  vdih  pea-soup 
and  flannel,  bears  upon  what  I  said  about  Percy 
Gray.  I  may  not  tliink  him  the  sort  of  fellow  I 
should  care  to  take  on  if  I  wanted  a  hand,  and  yet 
have  no  fancy  for  hunger,  nor  like  to  see  rags  and 
dirt."   , 

Mr.  Graddon,  who  had  looked  up  sharply  when 
Percy's  name  wa«  mentioned,  now  interfered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dincnwrion. 
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"This  is  not  very  profitable  talk,"  he  observed. 
"  Where  is  Nina  ? ' 

She  had  slipped  away  to  go  home  through  the 
streets  with  the  daughters  of  a  neighbour.  Some- 
how, Nina  always  did  give  the  preference  to  the 
town,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  to  join  her  sister 
and  Uattic  in  the  less-frequented  path  by  the  river  on 
Sunday,  or  their  long  country  strolls  in  the  week. 

Her  father  looked  rather  dissatisfied,  and  deter- 
mined to  remonstrate  with  Nina  when  he  reached 
home,  but  she  met  his  just  words  of  rebuke  with  such 
a  look  of  grieved  surprise  in  her  large  blue  orbs,  that 
Mr.  Graddon^s  annoyance  melted  away  before  it,  and 
he  dismissed  her  with  a  kiss. 

Percy,  evading  those  who  would  have  claimed  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  followed  Mr.  Graddon's  party 
at  a  distance  till  he  reached  the  river,  and  there  sat 
down  on  a  fallen  tree  to  meditate. 

He  was  shrewd  and  far-seeing,  and  Johns'  propo- 
sition had  opened  up  a  path  intricate  enough,  but 
which,  if  he  chose  to  tread  it,  might  lead  him  towards 
the  height  at  which  he  grasped.  Once  taken  into 
Mr.  Graddon's  shops  on  Johns'  recommendation, 
once  trusted  and  set  above  his  fellows,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  even  climb 
higher.  He  was  no  ordinary  workman  now,  and  he 
was  conscious  of  it  Those  who  employed  Iiim  in 
town  were  beginning  to  discern  his  capabilities  ;  but 
amongst  their  hundred  or  two  of  well -picked  hands, 
he  was  but  one  of  many,  equally  shrewd,  equally 
intelligent.  Here  he  could  work  his  way  more  easily 
as  well  as  more  rapidly.  A  few  years,  and  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  terms  ^^th  those  who  were 
now  his  masters. 

And  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  By  treating  his 
mates  with  plenty  of  liquor  and  establishing  the 
character  of  being  a  jolly  good  fellow,  by  currying 
favour  with  the  new  foreman,  against  whose  conceit 
and  ignorance  Johns  inveighed  so  bitterly,  and  pre- 
sently oontriving  to  work  him  out,  and  by  always 
behaving  deferentially  to  Duke  Aveme  ? 

"  Do  these  things,"  whispered  the  mocking  spirit  in 
his  ear,  "  and  you  shall  advance  your  purpose  bravely. 
Hitherto  you  have  been  too  straight-laced,  too  proud 
that,  while  men  may  pall  you  miseify,  they  can  cast 
no  blot  on  your  integrity.  But  these  who  would 
push  their  way  to  the  van  must  not  be  content  with 
plodding  on — they  must  elbow  their  fellows  out  of 
their  path,  and,  if  needs  be,  trample  over  them, 
heeding  notliing,  but  pressing  onwards." 

"If  I  went  to  Mr.  Graddon's,"  muttered  Percy, 
''  it  should  be  to  advance  my  o>>'n  interests,  and  for 
no  other  reason."  And  then  he  mused  again,  dream- 
ing dreams,  in  which  his  better  self  had  no  part,  till 
the  bells  began  to  chime  for  afternoon  service,  and 
he  remembered  how  widow  Pamell  must  be  waiting 
dinner  and  marvelling  at  the  delay. 

As  he  went  back   througli    the    churchyard   he 

paused,  as  before,  at  Mrs.  Graddon's  grave.     How 

like   her    Winnie   was    growing !    the   same    pure 

deiicately-tinted  face,  the  same  g%Til\&  mo\^\£k&\itA 


and  sweet  expressive  smile.  Then  came  the 
and  would  not  be  evaded — was  it  to  form  n 
plans  as  these  Winnie  had  niged  him  to  n 
home  of  his  boyhood?  Could  he,  due 
service  with  her  father,  knowing  that  in  hi 
hearts  he  cherished — scarcely  acknowledge 
self,  yet  always  there — an  intense  and  bitU 
for  the  downfall  of  the  handsome,  thonghtlt 
fellow  whose  wife  she  had  promised  to  be  ? 
Then  conscience  awoke,  and  refused  to  bi 
"  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  away,"  said 
the  end  of  the  struggle,  stooping  as  he  ipol 
of  the  sprigs  of  mignonette,  and  transferrin 
pocket-book.  "If  I  am  resolved  to  mali 
wealth  and  worldly  success  my  idols,  it  m 
here,  where  her  &dth  in  me  is  a  constant 
the  sight  of  Duke  Aveme  a  continual  in 
will  close  with  the  offer  I  have  had,  i 
Vienna.     If  I  never  return,  who  will  carel 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

HOW     SHALL     IT     BE? 

Before  quitting  town,  Percy  had  obtainc 
absence  for  two  or  three  days.  He  knew 
Pamell  would  consider  herself  unkindly 
she  did  not  have  time  for  pouring  into  h 
long  story  of  'Lisbeth's  courtship  and  ma 
so  he  devoted  Monday  to  putting  her 
order,  and  placing  the  patient  listener  the 

And  the  poor  mother  was  comforted  vfa 
rehearsed  the  tale  to  some  one  who  C4>uld 
how — in  spite  of  her  frequent  disputes  wit 
ward,  flighty  'Lisbeth,  by  whom  her  patient 
daily,  hourly  tried — her  heart  yearned  t 
child  whom  she  might  never  hope  to  see  a 

"  I  have  told  myself  scores  of  times  aa 
put  up  with  her  no  longer,**  sighed  the  wi 
it  comes  home  to  me  now,  Percy,  now  tl 
gone  where  she  can  never  come  back  to  i 
in  trouble,  nor  me  go  to  her  !** 

"  But  if  she  is  h^py  ? "  queried  Percy. 

"  Eh,  well,  she  may  be,  and  she  mayn*! 
to  see,  that  s  the  mischief  of  it ;  and 
much  of  a  spirit  to  compladn ;  bot  yon 
doors  by-and-by  and  read  me  her  fint  li 
won't  ye  ?  I  'd  like  to  have  the  best  bil 
before  ye  go  away,  and  I  *m  no  acholaid  o 

Percy  cheerfully  waded  through  the  km 
three  times  during  hia  sojonni  at  tlie  eottug 
task,  by  the  way,  for  the  bride  ol  Jin  ) 
not  profited  by  her  schooling  as  much  ai 
to  have  done.  Then  hia  deridy  Laid 
into  requisition  to  write  a  reply,  as  mtt 
to  "  our  Ann,**  lest  ahe,  lumng  gone  ow 
well  as  her  sister,  ahoold  feel  faenelf  Mi^ 

Then  there  waa  a  new  tenant  to  iiil 
Daniel  Gray's  cottage^  aa  Smith  haifllC  ^ 
his  widow  propoeed  letnxning  to  h&t  evni 
another  county  ;  and,  beaidea  aa«af  ^ 
Percy  had  arrangementa  to  makevl^'A* 
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llecf  his    rents  during  his  absence  from 

he  drew  near  this  person's  honse,  he  saw 
Ion  ooming  down  the  street,  and  signalling 
)  stop.  The  prosperous  builder  looked 
and   plunged  at  once  into  his   business 

you  coming  to  the  shops,  Gray  ?  I  wanted 
What  do  you  think  of  Johns  ?  I  can't 
)w  his  long  illness  has  inconvenienced  me. 
may  be  as  good  as  the  old  ones,  but  they 
ito  my  grooves  somehow." 
an  to  inquire  what  Percy  was  doing  in 
nt  broke  off  to  ask  him  to  walk  with  him 
Q  place.  His  mind  was  evidently  full  of 
idea,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  yard 
way  into  the  office,  where  Duke  looked  up 
niting,  considerably  surprised  to  see  him 
apanied. 
i  are  those  drawings?**  asked  his  uncle, 

in  his  search  the  sporting  paper  and  novel 
thrust  out  of  sight  when  he  appeared.  "  Oh, 
em.  Look  here,  Gray.  We  are  going  to 
yveme  church,  and  there  is  to  be  an  oak 
ried  across  the  entrance  to  those  chapels  on 

the  chanceL  A  very  elaborate  one,  copied 
i  foreign  cathedral  Here 's  the  sketch  ; 
srer  seen  anything  of  the  kind  ? " 

said  Percy,  as  he  inspected  it  "Our 
de  a  similar  one  some  months  since  for  a 
h  at  tlie  West  End." 

ogfat  so.  I  felt  certain  I  had  seen  it 
.  in  the  paper,  though  I  could  not  find 
^ph.      Had    you    anything   to   do   with 

little.  It  was  not  my  job,  but  I  was 
in  it,  and  when  one  of  the  men  employed 
18  away  ill,  I  offered  to  take  his  place,  and 
ed  to  do  so  for  a  day  or  two.  But  that 
[  from  your  drawing,  Mr.  Graddon,  in  some 
For  instance,  the  uprights  were  framed 

■ 

ou  show  me  what  you  mean  ?  **  the  builder 
and  Percy,  who  had  learned  to  use  his 
[Ifally,  took  the  sheet  of  paper  handed  to 
b^pan  sketching  and  explaining  in  a 
bat  proved  how  thoroughly  he  understood 
ras  about. 

thus  engaged,  Morris,  the  man  who  was  so 
ely  filling  the  place  of  Johns,  came  into  the 
iiis  identical  roll  of  plans,  and,  hearing  his 
ttumed,  Percy  looked  up. 
bad  not  exaggerated  when  he  declared  that 
IS  one  of  those  self-confident  men  who 
i  admit  the  possibility  of  their  ever  falling 
iatake.  Before  Mr.  Graddon  had  half 
lie  directions  he  wanted  to  give,  he  was 
d  with  a  sharp,  '*  I  see,  I  see.  I  quite 
d  you,  sir ;  all  right,  all  right* 
i  wouldn't  have  been  all  right,  Morris — vnth 
Dy  at  all  events — if  I  had  let  you  go  on 


setting  the  work  out  as  you  had  begun.  These 
sketches  of  Gray's  will  show  you  that  both  of  us 
were  in  error." 

Morris  eyed  the  intruder,  as  he  already  chose  to 
consider  him,  and  smiled  superciliously. 

"  Different  people,  sir,  have  different  ways  of  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  some  folk,  especially  if  they  come 
from  London,  think  their  way  must  be  best  I  hope 
I  know  how  my  work  ought  to  be  done  without  any- 
body's interfering  with  it." 

Mr.  Graddon  knit  his  brow,  and  began  to  speak  of 
something  else,  annoyed  as  before  by  the  hasty,  con- 
ceited, "  I  see,  yes,  sir,  I  see." 

"  But  you  don't  see,  Morris,"  Ms  master  cried 
testily ;  "  you  said  the  same  thing  last  week  about 
that  staircase,  and  it  isn't  done  as  I  intended." 

At  first  Morris  was  positive  that  it  was,  and  when 
compelled  to  acknowledge  to  the  contrary,  he  was 
equally  certain  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  men,  who 
must  have  misunderstood  him,  for  Mr.  Aveme  knew 
he  was  always  most  careful  to  follow  out  the 
directions  he  received. 

"  Haven't  you  often  said  so  yourself,  Mr.  Aveme  ?  " 

Percy  did  not  like  this  appeal  to  Duke,  who  really 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  nor  the  half -cringing, 
half-bullying  tone  in  which  it  was  made.  But  Mr. 
Graddon,  with  the  worried  look  coming  into  his  face 
again,  hastily  dismissed  his  too  clever  foreman,  telling 
him  that  for  the  future,  he  supposed  he  should  have 
to  give  all  his  most  trivial  instructions  in  writing ; 
and  then  turned  to  Percy. 

"I  saw  Johns  tliis  morning.  He  tells  me  you 
have  some  idea  of  leaving  London.  Is  it  the  case  ? 
Then  will  you  come  here,  and  make  this  screen  your 
first  job  ?  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  not  interfered 
with  ;  it  shall  be  left  to  you  entirely." 

Percy's  face  flushed  a  dull  red,  and  there  was  a 
pause.  It  was  difficult  to  say  to  Mr.  Graddon,  "  I 
cannot  accept  your  offer  because  my  conscience  for- 
bids me,"  and  while  he  hesitated  how  to  word  his 
refusal,  Duke  raised  his  eyebrows  and  whistled  softly 
under  his  breath. 

It  was  an  aggravating  whistle,  for  it  was,  so  its 
auditor  fancied,  expressive  of  astonishment  at  his 
uncle's  proceedings,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  remark 
that  was  equally  annoying. 

"  Morris  will  consider  himself  unfairly  used  if  that 
job  is  taken  out  of  his  hands." 

"I  cannot  help  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Graddon 
sharply.  "  I  have  my  interests  to  study  as  well  as 
Morris's  feelings.  If  he  cannot  do  my  work,  I  must 
have  some  one  v.iio  can.  What  do  you  say  about  it, 
Gray  ?    Will  you  undertake  it  ? " 

Was  it  a  modest  doubt  of  his  own  abilities  that 
made  the  young  man  consider  so  long  before  replying  ? 
Mr.  Graddon  thought  so,  and  liked  him  for  it  Or 
was  he  recalling  the  determination  made  on  the 
preWous  night  ? 

Al^ls,  no  ;  that  resolve  had  been  made  in  his  o^'n 
strength,  and  was  already  broken. 

The  next  moment  he  had  agreed  to  Mr.  Graddon'a 
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proposal,  and  was  discussing  tlie  question  of  wa^ics, 
&c.  When  he  left  tlie  oflicc,  proiiiUin«:j  to  coinnionoo 
with  the  following  week,  he  did  not  take  Ids  way  to 
Johns'  house  to  pay  hiiu  a  farewell  visit  as  he 
had  previously  intended.  The  poor  old  man,  frettiu;; 
over   his   owu   iuabilitv    to   atteml   to   his   master's 


Imsiness,  wouKl  be  sure  in  rejoice  o[K'nly  that  ti,- 
idlers  in  tlie  sliop  would  ha\  <.'  some  onv  tn  '<('t  tli'^'in  .■ 
hftter  example,  and  IVn-y  Wii>.  not  hyj"KTito  e;j'»ui:!i 
to  care  to  hoar  liimsirlf  i'ommfinli't]  for  hf^ttcr  rni>ri\>- 
than  thosi»  which  had  re;iUy  iniluencod  him. 

{To  U.  Ojntinitt'i.) 


^y  1  N  N  O  W  ED     AND     SIFTED. 

I!Y  THK  IIKV.   T.   M.    M(U:KIS,   irswK  h. 

"Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  ami  Ho  will  ihroui^hly  xnn-;;«'  His  Moor."— ^Iatt.  iii.  12. 
**^atan  hath  de.-»ire<l  to  have  you,  ihnt  ho  may  sift  you  as  wlu-at."    Ljkk  xxii.  .'Jl- 


;X  these  two  passages  we  have  uUiisimi  to 
two  familiar  and  neces.<ary  processes  in 
husbandly,  vinn'jvinif  and  iiftinff ;  the 
re.sult  contemplated,  or  at  all  events 
the  result  .secured,  in  each  case  l>eing 
substantially  the  same  -the  freeing  of  the  wheat, 
the  true  grain,  from  whatever  lessens  its  [jurity 
and  worth.  This  linal  result,  the  puriticaticm 
of  the  gi'ain,  Ls  secured  by  a  twofold  process : 
the  breeze  caused  by  the  winnowing- fan  driving 
away  the  lighter  substiuices — the  chalF ;  the  rough 
shaking  of  the  sieve  freeing  the  wheat  from  the 
dust  and  dirt  which  had  got  intermii^led  ^^'ith  it 
while  lying  exposed  on  the  threshing-lloor,  or 
elsewhere. 

Now  these  familiar  and  necessary  proces.ses  in 
the  treatment  4;f  wheat  and  other  valuable  grain, 
are  here,  and  often  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpo.se  of  spiritual  instruction 
and  illustration.  We  learn  that  in  the  si)iritual 
world  there  are  processes  going  on,  which  in  their 
character,  or  at  lea.st  in  their  consequences  and 


secuix-s  the  same  result,  ixs  the  Ln-eeze  generatr-.i 
by  the  care f idly  regulated  movements  of  t:i'. 
winnuwer's  fan.  And  .so  the  roiigli  jrdting  of  ti:-.' 
sieve,  in  the  hands  ol  the  great  julversary  of  .-vjuK 
ANJiose  malignant  desire  is  to  eject  and  destroy  tiir 
wheat,  is  allowed  to  issue  only  in  the  ultiin-it* 
good  of  tho.se  who  in  the  meantime  find  th:: 
sifting  process  to  Ikj  a  veiy  trying  antl  painful  <«ii'. 
In  the  fir.st  of  the.^e  piissages  ipioted  we  Lave 
the  to.stimony  of  Jcdm  the  Baptist  to  the  purj-^c 
contemplated  in  the  ministry'  of  the  Lord  Jt>u>, 
then  so  soon  to  l>e  manifested  unto  Israel  "  I 
indeed,"  he  says,  "  baptise  you  with  water  u:it.' 
repentance  ;  but  He  that  cometli  after  mo  i"; 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  t'.» 
l)ear  ;  lie  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Gli«>t, 
and  with  lire  :  whose  fan  is  in  HLs  haml,  and  Hi 
will  throughly  purge  His  fliM)r,  and  gather  Hi? 
wheat  into  the  garner  ;  but  Ho  will  bum  up  tiie 
chalf  with  unquenchable  fire."  Xow^  in  thts; 
latter  words  we  have  one  great  pur^wse  contem- 
plated by  Christ  set  forth — we  find  that  Hi- 
influence  Is  to  be  heart-searching  and  discrimiiiai- 


eflfects,    may  be   likened   to    those   processes   in 

husbandry  which  are  knt)wn  as  winnowing  and  I  ing — that  He  is  to  come  as  a  husl>andnian,  with 
sifting ;  and  the  final  ls.sue  of  which  wiU  \)Q  seen  the  winnowing-fan  in  Hw  hand,  that  He  nuiv 
in  the  gathering  of  the  purified  wheat  into  the  I  throughly  purge  His  lloor,  separate  the  ebi 
garner,  and  the  burning  up  the  chaif  with  un-  :  from  the  wheat,  and  this  work,  commenced  ^ 
quenchable  fire.  I  His  first  appearing,  is  to  go  on,  until  at  Wt,  ^' 

If  we  lo<.)k  at  these  two  i>assages  of  Scripture  |  His  .second  appearing,  the  work  of  cleansing  anJ 
we  must  see,  not  only  that  these  two  processes  ■  separation  shall  l>e  completed,  when  all  tLc 
are  being  carried  forward,  securing  the  final  result  |  wheat  shall  be  safely  garnered,  while  all  that  i- 
to  which  we  have  referred,  viz.,  the  freeing  of 
the  wheat — the  true  gi*ain — from  all  impurity, 
and  making  it  meet  for  safe  storage  in  God's 
garner.  But  we  must  also  see  that  while  the.se 
processes  are  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  great  Husbandman,  the  whole  work  is  not 
done  by  Him  directly  and  personally,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  subordinate  agency  employed,  and 
a  great  deal  of  advei-se  agency  permitted,  all  of 
which,  however,  is  ^o  over-mled  as  to  contribute 
in  various  ways  and  degrees,  to  the  securing  of 
that  one  result  contemplated  by  the  Divine  Hus- 
bandman— the  purification  of  the  true  grain. 


The  rough  cold  wind  rushing  through  the  bam, 
or  over  the  exposed  threshing  floor  in  the  oi)en 


field,  in  a  ruder  way,  does  the  same  work,  and  |  here  tlmt  even  Lis  rough  handlizig  of  them  ia  ^ 


impure,  and  corrupt,  and  wortldes.s,  is  devoted  ti' 
destructioiL 

In  the  second  passage  we  have  allusion  to  an 
adverse  and  malignant  agency,  the  operation  '"f 
which  the  Divine  Husbandman  permits.  Addrc*- 
ing  himself  especially  to  Simon  Peter,  who  ^ 
exposed  to  the  groatest  danger,  but  through  him 
also  to  all  his  brethren,  our  Saviour  indicates  i 
time  of  coming  trial,  and  by  premonishing  then 
of  their  danger.  He  would  arm  them  against  it 
"  Satan,"  He  says,  '*  desires  to  have  you,  all  ^ 
you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat"  The  aim  of 
Satan  in  the  sifting  process  to  which  he  ^ 
about  to  subject  these  dfisciples,  was  their  iiyuiy« 
and  if  possible,  their  destruction ;  but  we  lewn 
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oreF-ruled  for  good;  and  we  know  how  he 

0  soffered  most,  was  not  only  preserved  from 
traction,  but  after  his  temporary  lapse,  was 
tared,  and  re-anointed,  so  that  he  who  showed 

a  while  such  lamentable  weakness,  became 

means  of  strengthening  his  brethren. 

We  take  these  two  passages  together  because 

y  impress  upon  us  the  fact,  that   all  those 

icesses  which  we  may  speak  of  as  winnowing 

1  sifting,  are  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
rist  the  Divine  Husbandman,  and  are  to  issue 
the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose,  the 
ification  of  the  wheat — the  true  grain — and 

making  it  meet  for  the  gamer  of  Grod.  In 
er  words,  that  we  see  all  the  agencies  employed 
permitted — ^which  contribute  to  this  final 
ok — doing  the  work  of  Christ,  who  is  here 
vesented  as  coming  with  the  winnowing-fan  in 
I  hand,  and  who  will  throughly  purge  His 
m. 

Eh  looking  at  this  part  of  Christ's  work,  th^ 
^  of  winnowing  and  sifting,  let  tis  look  first 
wkai  Christ  did — the  tcay  in  which  Christ  acted 
'img  His  visible  ministry  on  earth,  John  the 
pUst  correctly  describes  the  character  and  effect 
•ur  Saviour's  ministry  as  heart-searching,  dis- 
SUiating,  separating,  when,  as  here,  ho  repre- 
ti  Him  as  coming  forth  with  a  winnowing- 
in  His  hand  that  He  may  throughly  purge 
I  floor.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
Way  in  which,  throughout  the  whole  of  His 
lence  on  earth.  He  acted  as  a  test  of  character, 
'  He  really  divided  men  into  two  great  classes, 
tting  some,  attracting  others.  Nothing  strikes 
(lore  in  reading  the  Gospel  history  than  the 
in  which  those  who  stood  only  in  slight  and 
Xnnry  relation  to  Christ,  were  so  affected  by 
that  their  true  character  was  revealed.  Some 
t  drawn  to  Him  in  love  and  faith,  while  others 
liiray  from  Him  in  impenitence  and  unbelief. 
•e  see  this  even  in  the  period  of  the  infancy 
>nr  Saviour.  How  differently  were  men 
ted  by  the  tidings  of  His  birth  !  Some  were 
L  with  fear,  and  dark  forebodings,  while 
us  were  filled  with  joy.  Some  came  from 
ff  lands  inquiring  for  the  New-bom  King, 
they  might  present  to  Him  their  lowly  wor- 
and  their  costly  gifts ;  while  others  sought 
young  child  not  less  diligently  that  they 
it  slay  Him.  It  was  so  during  His  ministry; 
t  Christ  attracted,  others  He  repelled ;  some 
ired  and  served,  others  misrepresented  and 
kcated;  some  thought  Him  to  be  a  good 
,  others  only  a  deceiver  of  the  people ;  some 
lieatd  Him  speak,  charged  Him  with  madness, 
B  others  said,  "  Never  man  spake  as  this  man." 
as  80  even  on  the  Cross — two  men  suffering 
ir  the  same  condemnation,  died  in  closest 
imity  to  the  Saviour,  the  one  was  drawn 
jdfl  Him  in  penitence  and  faith,  while  the 
r  obstinately  and  impiously  rejected  Him. 


But  we  not  only  see  Christ  thus  exerting  a 
personal  influence  which  was  followed  by  these 
results,  we  also  see  Him  on  many  occasions  deli- 
berately applying  the  test,  using  the  winnowing- 
fan,  separating  true  followers  from  merely  pro- 
fessed and  formal  adherents.  While  the  &iviour 
came  to  attach  men  to  Himself,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  welcome  all  who  came  unto  Him  imder 
the  influence  of  tme  feeling;  while  He  was  so 
tender  and  gentle  in  dealing  with  men,  that 
publicans  and  sinners,  the  very  outcasts  of  society, 
w^ere  encouraged  to  approach;  while  He  would 
not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the 
smoking  flax,  He  would  not  allow  men  to  attach 
themselves  to  His  service  having  a  wrong  idea 
of  it,  or  entertaining  erroneous  conceptions  as  to 
the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  it. 
Clirist  will  not  have  followers  w^ho  are  influenced 
merely  by  feelings  of  ungrounded  enthusiasm,  or 
who  are  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  insufficient 
motives;  and  so  we  ever  see  that  while  He  is 
ready  to  welcome  and  encourage  some.  He  seems 
to  discourage  and  repel  othera  Take  the  case 
of  the  rich  young  man  who  would  follow  Jesus— 
a  most  eligible  disciple,  we  should  say  at  first — 
but  the  winnowing-fan  is  applied,  and  we  see 
him  go  sorrowfully  away.  Take  the  case  of  those 
intending  disciples  who  would  follow  Jesus,  but 
who  would  do  something  else  first,  or  something 
else  besides;  but  no,  He  lays  down  the  rule, 
Christ  first,  or  not  at  all.  He  lets  them  know 
that  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  give  up  every- 
thing for  Christ,  and  take  up  the  Cross  for  Christ, 
cannot  be  His  disciples. 

And  as  we  see  the  Lord  apply  the  test  to  in- 
dividuals, so  do  we  see  Him  apply  it  to  largo 
numbers  of  professed  followers.  After  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  we  are  told  that  large  numbers  were 
moved  to  follow  Jesus ;  influenced  by  insufficient, 
if  not  positively  unworthy  motives,  they  would, 
we  read,  have  forthwith  proclaimed  Him  as  King; 
but  Jesus,  though  He  came  to  be  a  King,  would 
not  be  made  King  upon  such  terms,  nor  would 
He  acknowledge  such  subjects;  and  so  He  con- 
veyed Himself  away.  The  people  followed  Him 
to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  but  they  were 
met  with  a  rebuke,  and  Christ  preached  in  their 
hearing  that  sermon  about  the  Bread  of  Life, 
which  seems  at  once  to  have  acted  as  a  win- 
nowing-fan, for  we  are  told  that  from  that  time 
many  of  His  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  ne 
more  with  Him. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  His  ministry  the 
poverty  and  obscurity  of  Jesus,  the  lowly  condi- 
tion of  His  followers,  the  suffering  and  contempt 
and  persecution  they  had  to  endure,  the  purity  of 
His  doctrine,  and  the  spirituality  and  unworldli- 
ness  of  His  aims,  acted  as  a  sort  of  winnowing- 
fan  separating  the  tRne  from  the  false.  Again 
and  again  do  we  read  of  those  who  were  offended 
at  something  which  Jesus  did  or  said,  and  of 
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those  who  shrank  from  consequeijces  which  they 
saw  would  flow  from  any  declaration  of  attach- 
ment to  Him. 

The  sharpest  test  was  applied  at  the  close  of 
our  Saviour^s  ministry,  at  that  time  when  the 
Shepherd  was  smitten  and  the  sheep  were  scat- 
ter^ The  effect  of  the  tests  previously  applied 
was  probably  the  driving  away  of  nearly  all  but 
those  who  were  true  disciples,  and  in  the  second 
passage  quoted,  our  Saviour  aUudes  to  a  sifting 
time  for  them.  Satan  having  witnessed  the 
defection  of  so  many,  and  having  no  faith  in  their 
sincerity  and  integrity,  means  to  make  a  desperate 
assault  upon  them,  and  he  does  this  with  the 
desire  for  their  destruction,  and  with  the  hope 
that  though  they  have  continued  steadfast  in 
their  attachment  to  Christ  thus  far,  they  will 
break  away  from  Him  in  miserable  apostacy  at 
last  Trying  was  the  process  to  which  they  were 
to  be  subjected,  roughly  was  the  sieve  to  be 
shaken  by  the  great  adversary  of  souls;  they 
were  indeed  sifted  as  wheat,  but  notwithstanding 
the  partial  failure  of  all,  and  the  very  sad  failure 
of  one,  Satan  was  not  suffered  to  have  them — to 
claim  them  as  his  own — Satan's  work  was  even 
over-ruled  for  their  good.  They  were  sifted  as 
wheat,  and  they  learned  then,  and  Peter  perhaps 
beyond  and  above  all  the  rest,  lessons  that  stood 
them  in  good  stead  the  whole  remainder  of  their 
lives.  There  was  one  (the  adversary)  desiring  to 
have  .them,  but  then — and  this  accounts  for  their 
continued  safety — there  was  another  (the  Advo- 
cate) who  was  pleading  not  for  Peter  only,  but 
for  all  of  them,  that  their  faith  and  strength  fail 
not. 

But  we  have  to  remember  that  what  Christ  did 
during  His  earthly  ministry ^  He  is  still  doing  and 
will  ever  do,  so  long  as  the  present  order  of  things 
continues.  By  agencies  permitted  or  employed, 
the  Divine  Husbandman  is  still  carr3dng  forward 
these  great  processes  of  winnowing  and  sifting. 
Christ,  it  is  true,  no  longer  moves  visibly  about 
among  men;  we  have  no  longer  opportimity  of 
witnessing  His  works  or  listening  to  His  words ; 
ef  showing  our  affection  by  following  Him  from 
place  to  place ;  or  our  enmity  by  misrepresenting 
and  persecuting  Him,  Yet  still,  wherever  Christ 
and  Hi9  Gospel  are  preached,  men  are  divided 
into  two  classes  by  the  Saviour,  according  to  the 
relations  which  they  sustain  to  Him,  and  still 
in  various  ways  does  He  elicit  proofs  of  their 
affection  or  enmity.  Still  the  testing  question  is. 
What  think  ye  of  Christ,  whose  Son  is  He  ?  We 
have  to  ascertain  in  what  way  we  are  personally 
related  to  Him.  We  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  Christ  in  the  preaching  of  His  word, 
and  we  shall  be  judged  as  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  concerning 
Him.  He  has  presented  us  with  His  credentials. 
Ho  has  urged  upon  as  His  claims,  many  things 
have  been  written  concerning  Him  that  we  may 


know  and  believe  that  He  is  the  Son  of  C 
the  Saviour  of  men,  and  thus  He  His 
acting  as  a  test,  by  the  operation  of  wlw 
determined  to  which  class  we  belong,  win 
that  of  believers  or  of  unbelievers,  of  the 
in  faith  and  love  receive  Him,  or  of  those 
indifference  or  contempt  reject  Him. 

And  still  are  all  those  other  agencies  op 
and  to  the  same  effect,  which  were  at  woil 
our  Saviour's  residence  on  earth.  Still  a 
stumbling  at  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  somel 
its  mysteriousness,  at  other  times  at  its  wpi 
and  unworldliness.  Still  are  men  offendo 
claims  and  pretensions  of  Christ,  thej 
accept  Him  as  a  Teacher,  but  they  are  i 
pared  to  welcome  Him  as  a  Divine  Savkm 
are  there  many,  like  the  young  Jewish  lul 
are  offended  at  the  practical,  and  what  \ 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  haid  requiran 
Christ,  they  are  called  on  to  do  what  t 
unwilling  to  do,  or  to  give  up  what  t 
unwilling  to  relinquisL  And  tlieie  are  dh 
are  offended  at  the  obscure  and  pocxr  caoi 
those  who  profess  to  be  the  foUowera  of 
and  who  to  so  large  an  extent  compose  BSs' 
Still  in  various  ways  is  Satan  using  til 
fluence,  persuading  some  to  keep  aloof  firon 
and  seeking  in  the  case  of  others  to  Bsl 
relinquish  the  profession  which  tlwy  hM 
We  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  «• 
those  wiimowing  and  sifting 
we  have  refen^  as  in  o| 
ministry  of  Christ,  are  not  bsn^ 
forward ;  and  there  are  always 
may  be  said,  from  that  time  tluj 
waUced  no  more  with  Him.  JLsd 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  in  tks 
Church  there  have  been  special 
and  winnowing;  times  of 
when  large  multitudes  of  the 
herents  of  Christ  have  been  drifsn 

And  now  let  us  notice  how  ike 
of  these  long-continiued  and 
cesses  of  winnowing  and  sifting  mSU  €dii0 
publicly  to  appear.  As  the  result  sN 
which  are  here  and  now  in  operation  li 
f essing  Church,  the  visible  Chiuch,  is  U 
sifted  and  winnowed,  bat  the  prooea  « 
be  completed  till  the  Divine  HnsbsDcbBi 
finally  appear,  with  His  winnowinglu 
hand,  when  He  will  throngfaly  poxge  Hi 
Till  that  final  time  of  manifestation,  diia 
tion,  and  separation  shall  arrive,  the  visiUe  ( 
will  never  be  a  perfectly  pure  Church  i 
Saviour's  utterances  which  relate  to  theooosti 
of  His  Church  in  this  world,  pkunly  indici 
mixed  character.  As  long  as  the  wheat  1h 
side  the  gamer,  some  chaff  will  ding  to  i^ 
dust  and  dirt  will  intermingle  with  it  SOJ0 
the  present  order  of  things  continues,  tbesbee| 
goats  will  be  seen  feeding  on  the  nme  f^ 


"  Monii  eyed  (he  intruder,  ud  imilad  ■aperdlknulj."— jl  613. 
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the  wheat  and  tares  growing  in  the  same  field,  the 
good  fish  and  the  bad  enclosed  in  the  same  net, 
the  wise  virgins  and  the  foolish  will  bo  pro- 
fessedly watching  for  the  same  advent,  and  some- 
times, alas  !  will  be  overtaken  by  the  same  spirit 
of  untimely  slumber.  But  this  mixed  condition 
of  things  is  not  to  last  for  ever.  Ho  who  has 
come  once,  will  come  again,  and  He  will  come 
with  His  winnowing-fan  in  His  hand,  that  He 
may  throughly  purge  His  floor.  That  which  is 
done  partially  and  approximately  in  the  mean- 
time, is  to  be  done  perfectly  and  absolutely  at 
last  After  that  time  there  will  be  no  admixture; 
the  wheat  will  be  gathered  into  the  gamer,  the 
chaff — what  is  worthless  and  impure  will  be 
burned — destroyed. 

What,  then,  is  our  ix)sition  ?  what  are  our  pras- 
pects?  We  may  not  conclude  anything,  certainly, 
from  the  relations  we  sustain  to  the  visible 
Church.  Notwithstanding  all  the  winnowing  and 
sifting  to  which  the  professed  followers  of  Christ 


are  subjected  here,  there  will  be^  we  are  told,  at 
the  very  last,  some  belonging  to  the  TJsible 
Church,  who  are  not  included  within  the  limib 
of  the  true,  the  invisible  ChurcL  ETOTthiog 
depends  uix)n  our  personal  relatioDship  to  tke 
Lord  Jesus.  Are  wo  looking  to  Him  in  faith  tod 
love  ?  Can  we  say,  Lord,  we  believe,  help  Thn 
our  unbelief?  Can  we  look  up  to  Him  and  an, 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things.  Thou  knowesttbs 
we  love  Thee?  Then  is  it  well  with  \ul  We 
may  have  the  rough,  biting,  winnowing  vind 
blowing  over  us,  we  may  be  rudely  shaken  in  tk 
sieve  by  the  adversary  of  souls,  but  still  it  villbe 
well  with  us,  for  we  have  One  praying  for  m, 
that  our  faith  and  strength  fail  not,  and  we  M 
find  that  all  the  rough  discipline  of  earth,  alltb 
winnowing  and  sifting  to  which  we  are  safajeded, 
is  but  fitting  us  for  the  safe  enclosure  of  thegaivr 
of  God,  in  which  all  the  wheat,  all  the  tn» 
grain,  shall  be  gathered  at  last — mnnowed  ai 
sifted. 


SILENT     PREACHERS: 

NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  USED  IN  THE  TfiACHINOS  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


FOUNDATION.  1.  In  St  Luke  vi.  47— 
40,  our  Lord  shows  that  obedience  to 
His  oommands  is  tlie  veiy  essence  of 
true  Christianity.  The  words  of  the 
passage  are  very  striking.  "Whosoever 
oometh  t«  mo,  and  heareih  my  sayings, 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  show  you  to  whom  he 
is  like,  he  is  like  a  man  which  built  an  house, 
and  digged  deep,  and  laid  tlic  foundation  on  a 
rock  :  and  when  4he  flood  arose,  the  stream  beat 
vehemently  upon  thai  house,  and  could  not  shake  it : 
for  it  VtSA  founded  upon  a  rock.  But  he  tlmt  heareth, 
and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  man  that  without  a  fonndaticm 
built  an  house  upon  the  earth  ;  againHt  which  the 
stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it 
fell ;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was  great,"  The 
reference  to  a  "foundation"  in  these  wonls  is  not 
perliaps  quite  what  we  should  have  anticipated.  We 
are  more  in  the  habit  of  re^rdinii^  belief  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  is  to  be  built  the  practice  of 
a  Christian  life,  and  we  arc  perliaps  Uxi  nuich  in  the 
habit  of  tliinking  that  if  our  faith  is  right,  the 
practice  of  our  lives  will  an  a  matter  of  course  be 
right  also.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is 
quite  true.  But  the  truth  which  our  Lord  is  im- 
pressing on  us  is  not  opposed  to  this,  it  Is  rather  an 
addition  to  it ;  and  it  is,  moreorer,  an  additional  truth, 
which  many  of  us  are  too  nnich  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting, namely,  tliat  the  practice  of  our  lives  has  an 
important  influence  upon  our  faith  ;  and  that  the 
steadfastness  of  our  belief  deiHjnds  upon  our  actions 
more  than  we  should  at  first  sij^ht  suppose.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source 


of    scepticism    and    unbelief    than   a  sinfol  lifc; 
however  sound  a  mans  system  of  belief  niykB 
will  not  long  be  proof  against  a  life  of  vickedBfli 
Thus,  while  on  the  one  liand  ^th  is  the  ioiut^ 
tion  of  a  godly  life,  on  the  other  hand  the  pnd» 
of   Christianity  strengthens  and  esttbliihei  iiA, 
so  tliat  each  necessarily  depends  upon  the  ^ 
If  our  faitli  is  w^eak,  it  is  not  .likely  to  hm  ^ 
fruit ;  and  if  oor  practice  is  iiieoniisi«A»  ov  ttk 
will  be  only  a  theocy  which  we  shall  be  a4f 
jiennuided  to  give  up.    The  words  of  our  Loid  Mi 
therefore,  remind  us  to  pray — fintly  thtl  «c  ^ 
rightly  believe  the  truths  revealed  to  w  liy  B^ 
and  secondly  that  we  may  watch  onnd^'e'  ^  ^ 
care  that  the  trutlis  which  we  profess  to  hoU  iW 
liave  their  due  effect  upon  our  lives^  that  the  mm 
of  tlie  Bible,  the  hearing  of  sennons,  or  any  <■* 
means  through  which  God  speaks  to  oor  •oul^*' 
not  merely  give  pleasure  for  the  moment,  W  •* 
1)0  used  as  suggestions  for  forming  rulee  of  «»* 
To  make  such  rules,  and,  by  God*s  help^  to  keep  *• 
will  be  not  only  to  hear  but  to  act  on  the  teflftoj* 
the  Saviour. 

2.  In  another  remarkable  {Nusage  (St  Lake  * 
28,  &c.)  our  Lord  makes  another  reference  to » 
foundation  of  a  building.  He  is  warning  nea  tP 
they  must  expect  difficulties  in  the  Chri«tuB» 
ami  so  preparing  tliem  to  meet  the  difficnltie*  ^ 
they  come,  otherwise  they  might  he  diM0W«g*4* 
give  up  in  despair,  And  in  lll^''*'**'*J!fjfj 
teaching  He  npeaks  the  following  parsUe— * "W* 
you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sittethnot  A***"* 
and  countcth  the  cost,  whether  he  haw  r*"***  * 
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t?  lest,  haply,  after  he  hath  hiid  the  fonn- 
and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it 
to  mock  him."  How  many  a  mistake,  how 
a  failure,  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
\g  of  this  parable  had  been  always  in  the  minds 
e  who  undertook  the  service  of  Christ !  When 
t  moment  of  enthusiasm  has  passed,  and  the 
nplace  battle  with  commonplace  temptations 
in  earnest,  the  man  who  has  previously 
»d  the  cost,"  and  thought  soberly  over  the 
is  which  Christianity  makes  on  its  professors, 
e  prepared,  and  will  not  be  driven  bock 
iened  ;  but  the  man  who  begins  a  Christian 
pecting  to  find  it  nothing  but  joy  and  happi- 
id  peace,  will  be  (for  the  most  part)  so  bitterly 
>inted  that  he  will  be  in  great  danger  of  giving 
struggle  in  despair. 

ill  be  well  for  us,  therefore,  to  remember  that 
3t  men  (if  not  for  all)  the  Christian  life  is  a 
niggle,  beset  with  difficulties  and  temptations  ; 
lay  come  a  time,  even  in  this  world,  when  the 
an  shall  seem  to  have  won  the  victory  and  to 
ttained  to  an  undisturbed  happiness  in  his 
I,  but  that  state  of  peace  is  not  for  all  here  (it 
»d  for  all  the  faithful  hereafter),  and,  therefore, 
\t  not  expect  it,  nor  be  disheartened  if  it  does 
me.  Our  strength  is  to  know  that  God  is 
i  with  us  in  everj'  moment  of  perplexity  to 
s  out  of  temptation,  to  help  us  to  endure  in 
,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  all — an  end 
waiting  for,  worth  sufferitig  for — the  eternal 
Heaven. 

LS.  Tlie  parable  of  the  sower  (St.  Matt,  xiii.) 
s  some  verv  remarkable  instances  of  our  Lord's 

silent  preachers,  and  shows  how  the  most 
nplace  events  of  life  are  full  of  spiritual  teach- 
rhe  sower,  the  seed,  the  different  soils  on  which 
d  feU,  and  the  different  results  which  followed, 
made  in  this  parable  to  suggest  lessons  for  the 
an.  "  The  8ee<l  is  the  word  of  Grod,"  as  we 
i  by  Christ  Himself  (St  Luke  viii.  11)  ;  the 
it  soils  en  which  the  seed  fell,  with  the  dif- 
results  wliich  followed,  represent  respectively 
erent  classes  of  men  who  listen  to  the  preach - 
the  Gospel,  and  the  different  effects  produced 
leir  lives. 

first  kind  of  soil  is  mentioned  in  St  Matthew 
—"Some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside."  It  is 
le  that  when  si)eaking  these  words  the  i<lea 

to  the  mind  of  our  Lord  was  that  of  a  beaten 
irough  the  field  where  the  seed  "was  being 
»n  which  some  seed  would  fall  by  chance,  and 
)sed,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  ground, 
tural  result  in  such  a  case  would  be  that  the 
I  the  air  would  quickly  descend,  and  eat  up 
Is  thus  lying  on  the  surface. 
liave  not  to  speculate  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
ned  soil,"  or  the  fowls  of  the  air  in  this  verse, 
planation  is  given  in  v.   19,  "When  anyone 

the  word  of  the  kingdom  [i.e.,  the  preaching 


of  the  Gospel]  and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh 
the  wicked  one  [Satan  cometh  inunediately,  St  Mark 
iv.  15]  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in 
his  heart"  We  have  often  watched  the  birds  in  a 
field  gathering  up  the  seeds  which  had  not  been 
covered  by  the  earth,  but  perhaps  we  have  not  often 
remembered  that  their  action  was  really  a  sermon  to 
us,  telling  of  the  watchful  anxiety  with  which  the 
great  enemy  of  souls  is  waiting  to  prevent  the  word 
of  God  from  taking  root  in  our  hearts.  The  intention 
of  our  Lord  is  evidently  to  warn  us  that  we  are  in 
danger  not  only  from  our  own  weakness  and  imper- 
fections, but  also  because  we  have  a  real  personal 
enemy  outside  ourselves,  plotting  for  our  destruction. 
The  remembrance  of  this  would  give  more  reality  to 
our  fight  vnih.  our  temptations,  and  help  us  to  be 
more  watchful  and  prayerful,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
defeat  our  unseen  enemy,  powerful  and  cunning 
though  he  be.  But  we  must  notice  our  Lord's  de- 
scription of  the  person  who  is  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  steady  watchfulness  of  the  devil.  The  seed  falling 
on  the  beaten  path  represents  the  word  preached  to 
the  hardened  heart  How  forcible  is  this  comparison. 
The  message  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  comes  from 
God,  lies,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  it 
never  gets  inside,  the  man  has  no  hold  of  it  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  devil  from  taking  it  away 
when  he  will.  And  it  is  the  heart  of  him  that 
"heareth  and  understandeth  not,"  which  is  thus 
proof  against  the  word  of  God.  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand here  an  intellectual  defect,  but  a  moral  one. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  want  of  learning  but  want  of 
earnestness  which  prevents  a  man  from  understanding 
the  message  which  God  sends  him.  Many  men  Avho 
understand  perfectly  the  meaning  of  what  they  read 
or  hear,  do  not  yet  receive  tlie  word  so  as  to  make  it 
fruitful  in  their  lives,  because  they  have  not  recog- 
nised its  appliccUion  to  themselves.  We  see  this  often 
— men  listen  to  sermons  or  read  books  on  the  subject 
of  sins  to  which  they  are  constantly  tempted,  and  yet 
not  only  do  they  not  correct  tlieir  faults,  but  they  do 
not  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  what  they  have 
heard  or  read  has  any  special  reference  to  their  own 
lives.  It  is  therefore  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  an 
honest  application  to  ourselves  of  the  truths  which 
are  brought  under  our  notice,  which  we  need  in  order 
that  our  lives  may  bear  fruit  to  God.  Let  us  try  to 
see  ourselves  and  to  judge  ourselves  in  the  same  way 
as  we  see  and  judge  others,  and  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  word  of  God,  to  receive  it 
into  our  hearts,  to  retain  a  firm  hold  of  it,  so  that  the 
devil  will  not  be  able  to  take  it  from  us. 

Foxes.  In  St  Matt  viiL  20,  we  have  the  record  of 
the  well-known  words  of  our  Lord,  "Foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head."  It  wa«  His 
answer  to  a  Scribe  who  had  offered  to  follow  Him 
whithersoever  He  went,  and  our  first  feeling  as  we 
read  the  words  is  one  of  surprise  that  He  should  have 
seemed  to  discourage  one  who  had  offered  himself 
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80  unreservedly.  Bnt  perhaps  our  Lord  saw  that  in 
making  such  an  offer,  tlic  St-rilK;  had  some  hope  of 
gaining  worldly  advantage  for  liiniself,  and  therefore 
He  reminded  him  that  lie  was  casting  in  his  lot  with 
a  homeless  w^anderer  whose  liardsliips  he  nnist  l>e 
prepared  to  share.  We  are  not  told  what  was  the 
result  of  our  Lord's  warning  :  we  may  hope  that  the 
man  was  not  deterre<l,  hut  that  he  was  earnest 
enough  and  hrave  enough  to  remain  faithful  to  his 
jmrpose. 

But  the  special  interest  for  us  in  these  wonls 
must  ever  be  that  they  are  an  exj)rcssioii  of  the  great 
love  of  the  Saviour  for  those  whom  He  came  to  save. 
It  was  consistent  with  the  humility  of  His  whole 
life,  that  He  should  have  compared  Himself  not  with 
other  men  in  the  world  wh<»  had  the  comf(>rts  which 
He  refused,  but  that  He  should  have  compared  Him- 
self with  animals  of  a  lower  order— the  foxes  antl  the 
birds  of  the  air  ;  and  this  c(>mparis»>u  brings  out 
more  strongly  the  greatness  of  His  love,  as  thdugh 
He  would  remind  us,  **  I  have  taken  bv  mv  own 
choice  a  position  not  merely  *  lower  than  the  angels,* 
not  only  equal  to  man,  but  one  in  some  respects  even 
more  comfortless  than  that  of  the  animals  who  pro- 
vide themselves  with  homes  bv  the  instinct  of  their 
nature."  And  when  we  think  that  this  condition 
was  patiently  endured  >)y  Christ  for  us,  that  He 
could  have  altered  it  at  any  nioment,  but  willingly 
submitted  in  the  greatness  of  His  love  ;  when  we 
remember  the  real  suffering  which  it  must  have  been 
for  Him  whose  habitation  from  eternity  had  been  in  the 
holiness  of  God,  to  live  in  constant  contact  with  the  sin 
of  the  world ;  and  when  we  reflect  that,  being  what  He 
was,  and  man  being  what  he  is.  His  position  in  the 
world  must  have  been  more  desolate,  and,  indeed, 
more  painful  than  that  of  any  man  can  ever  be 
again  ;  then  we  are  tanght  to  l)e  humble  and  sub- 
missive, not  desiring  for  ourselves  in  this  world  a 
higher  position,  greater  happiness,  or,  indeed,  more 
comfort  than  God,  in  the  wisdom  of  His  love,  may 
see  fit  to  appoint  for  each  of  us.  If  the  Son  of 
Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  because  for 
us  He  had  left  the  glory  which  He  had  before  the 
world  was,  it  is  not  much  that  we  should  bear, 
during  our  earthly  life,  our  share  of  suffering  or 
sorrow,  sustained  by  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  here- 
after partakers  of  His  glory. 

Garment.  In  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son  contained  in  St.  Matt.  xxii.  1 — 14,  we  are 
told  of  a  man  who  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
king  to  come  to  the  marriage,  but  presented  himself 
at  the  feast  without  having  on  a  wedding  garment. 
When  the  king  came  in  he  at  once  observed  the 
man,  and  finding  that  he  could  offer  no  excuse  for 
his  neglect  ("he  was  speechless,*'  v.  12),  ordered  his 
servants  to  remove  him,  and  ''cast  him  into  outer 
darkness,  where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

This  parable  is  meant  to  teach  us  several  lessons, 
but  it  is  only  with  the  latter  part  of  it  ikii  we  have 


to  deal  at  present.     There  we  are  warned  that  at  the 
last  great  day  a  clcrse  oxaniinati<iu  will  be  made  «( 
those  who  claim  admi^-^inn  t»»  the  "marriage  supper 
of  the  1>aml> ; "    there  wa-«   nnlv  one  nut  of  all  the 
guests  who  had  not  on  a  \vt<ldiiig  garment:  he  ini^lit 
have  hifped  tn  escape  amont.'  vr»  many,  but  tin-  kini; 
detected  liiin  at  onco,  ami    lie   was  punislie^i.     It  is 
also  imiHirtant  to  nntici-   iliat   ho   IkkI  no  excuse  to 
make  for  himself,  ni>  reason  to  give  for  not  havinji  h 
wedding  garment  ;    he  was   **  ^J^eechless  *'  when  .u- 
cuse«l,  he  had  nothing  to  say,  he  knew  that  it  wa> 
his  own  fault  that  he  had  come  without  the  prnper 
dress.      This  suggest^  a   s<ilcnin   reflection  to  thossc 
who  are  readv  to  make  exeuses  now  for  the  careles.s- 
ness  an<l  unfniittulness  of  their  (.'hristiau  life.    Those 
who  are  condemned  at   last   bv   (lod,   \v'ill  be  sell- 
condemntMl  as  well :  their  own  consciences  will  tell 
them  that  the  sentence  of  Go<l  i^  just  :  they  will  be 
"  speechless  "    when  examined  before  the  judgment 
throne.      If   then   this  gannent   is  so   necessan'  as 
the  parable  teaches  that  it  is,  if  its  absence  will  he 
instiintlv  niiti<re<l,  ami   if  those  who   are  without  it 
will  have  no  excuse  to  oftcr,  it  becomes  necessar)*  to 
inquire  what  this  garment  is. 

For  pnu^tical  puq)oses  it  will  not  be  necessan'  to 
notice  the  controversies  to  which  this  question  has 
given  rise.  There  was,  as  M-e  have  seen,  no  excuse 
made  for  the  al>sence  of  the  garment.  Evidently 
none  could  be  made.  Therefore,  in  a  spiritual  s^nse. 
the  garment  must  be  something  which  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  have,  and  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  everj'  sincere  Christian  to  obtain.  If,  then. 
a  man  were  to  accept  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  neglect  the  rest ;  if  a  man  were  to  make 
his  choice  between  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
determine  to  obey  some  and  disol)ey  others;  if  a  wan 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  to  say  that  to  him  that  ha.« 
faith  the  outward  ordinances  of  Christianity  were  un- 
necessary, or,  on  the  other,  that  these  outward  ordi- 
nances were  in  themselves  .suflicicnt,  independently 
altogether  of  the  condition  of  the  heart  of  hini  who 
conies  to  them  ; — then  such  a  man  would  seem  to  he 
in  the  condition  of  a  man  wearing  not  the  dress  which 
God  requires,  but  instead  of  it  a  dress  of  his  own 
choosing,  which  may  indeed  be  imrt  of  what  is  neces- 
sary, but  is  not  complete  without  the  rest.  One 
lesson,  then,  to  be  learned  from  what  is  said  ahout 
the  wedding  garment  is,  that  the  Gospel  system  is  > 
whole,  and  that  if  we  wish  for  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  we  must  take  it  simply  as  Christ  appointed  it, 
not  presuming  to  say  that  one  doctrine  or  one  com- 
mandment is  more  important  than  the  others. 

But  further,  in  the  appearance  of  this  man  ^vithont 
the  wedding  garment  there  is  an  evidence  that  he 
took  a  wrong  view  of  the  invitation  of  the  Idng.  I" 
his  judgment  the  important  thing  was  the  admission* 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  feast ;  if  only  that  could  he 
secured,  he  was  careless  of  his  condition  or  appcarBncf' 
Now  it  may  be  that  some  Christians  fall  into  » 
similar  mistake.  If  men  put  before  themselves  the 
escape  from  hell  and  the  admission  int«  heaven  as  the 
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one  object  of  the  Chmtian  life,  they  will  perhaps 
he^n  to  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  great 
need  for  strictness  in  their  lives.  They  will  say  that 
little  sins  are  not  of  much  importance  ;  that  God 
could  not  be  so  hard  as  to  exclude  them  from  heaven 
for  small  offences  against  His  law.  The  common 
use  of  the  word  "  salvation,**  with  an  almost  exclusive 
reference  to  escape  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  helps 
to  encourage  this  mistake.  The  true  view  of  the 
Christianas  life  is  brought  before  us  in  the  statement 
that  Jesus  came  to  '*  save  His  people  from  their  sins;" 
that  b,  not  only  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from 
sin  itself.  This  is  a  salvation  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  life  that  we  are  living  now,  and  the  object  of  the 
earnest  Christian  must  be  to  be  saved  now  from  his 
sins,  and  then  it  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  he  will  be  saved  from  their  punishment  at  last 
Now  all  sin,  great  or  little,  is  displeasing  to  God,  and 
to  become  wlmt  He  would  have  us  to  be,  is  the 
object  of  every  earnest  Christian,  and  therefore  the 
question  to  be  asked  is  not,  "  Is  this  a  sin  which  I 
may  commit  without  fear  of  punishment  ? "  but 
rather,  "  Will  this  action  interfere  with  my  growth  in 
holiness — will  it  be  displeasing  in  the  sight  of 
God?" 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  take  the  teaching  of 


the  incident  with  which  this  parable  is  closed  to  be 
this  : — If  we  are  to  have  a  well-grounded  hope  of  an 
eteruity  of  happiness  in  the  presence  of  God,  we  must 
be  very  earnest  in  making  preparation  now.  **  With- 
out holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,**  and  we  must 
not  therefore  be  content  with  an>'thing  less  than 
holiness.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  answering 
this  question,  "Am  I  really  prepared  for  the  end?" 
Men  are  deceived  about  their  condition  in  God  s 
sight  only  when  they  are  not  honest  in  dealing  with 
themselves  and  with  their  sins.  If  we  study  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  we  shall  bo 
able  to  see  what  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  and  then  if 
we  look  honestly  at  our  own  lives,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  whether  we  are  really  making  any  effort  to 
become  such  as  they  describe,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  know  whether  we  are  really  preparing  for  heaven 
or  not.  Whatever  else  the  garment  of  the  parable 
may  mean,  it  must  at  least  include  sincerity.  If  a 
Christian  is  sincere,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  making 
any  serious  mistake  about  himself.  Crod  will  not  let 
him  go  wrong  in  such  a  case.  It  is  because  so  many 
arc  not  sincere  that  they  fall  into  such  great  mis- 
.  takes,  and  deceive  themselves  into  believing  that 
they  are  living  for  God,  while  they  are  really  living 
for  themselves. 
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THE  OLD  DREADNOUGHT, 

lE  are  sorr>'  to  record  that  the  Annual 
Report  of  this  national  institution,  read 
at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  H.K.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  not  long  ago, 
showed  a  decrease  in  subscriptions  as 
compared  with  former  years,  and  an  increased 
expenditure  consequent  on  the  demand  for  the 
boon  to  the  invalid  sailor  which  this  noble  hospital 
supplies.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  no  less  than 
£1,245,  or  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole  amount  of 
voluntary  contributions,  have  been  received  from 
sailors.  The  possibility  of  training  seamen  to 
habits  of  thrift  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Sailors* 
Home  in  Well  Street,  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  organisation,  is  thoroughly  self- 
supporting,  and  is  in  many  ways  of  great  benefit 
to  the  generally  careless  and  spendthrift  class  of  men 
who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.**  The  Dreadnought 
is  the  only  special  hospital  for  seamen,  and  among 
such  a  maritime  people  as  the  English,  that  ought  to 
be  a  strong  argument  for  its  liberal  support ;  more- 
over, it  is  free  to  all  maritime  nations  in  the  world, 
and  that  ought  to  be  a  powerful  plea  with  all  those 
who  desire  to  foster  "  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man.**  In  his  well- worded  speech,  as  chairman  at  the 
annual  meeting.  His  Royal  Highness  mentioned, 
incidentally,  that  at  the  dinner  given  to  the  patients  on 
Christmas  Day,  no  less  than  thirty-four  nations  were 
represented  at  the  tables  ;  in  one  case  eighteen  men 


sat  at  one  table,  and  sixteen  different  countries  were 
represented  there.  This  grand  charity,  now  fifty - 
eight  years  old,  has  given  the  most  precious  and 
kindly  aid  to  200,000  sick  or  injured  sailors,  and 
to-day  all  the  strength  of  its  resources  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost  by  the  necessities  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  established.  An  earnest  appeal  is  being  made 
for  funds,  that  its  operations  may  be  carried  on  in 
undiminished  activity  ;  and  many  a  grateful  sailor 
will  pray  that  Heaven's  blessing  may  rest  on  the 
generous  patrons  who  open  such  a  welcome  refuge 
for  him  in  the  hour  of  his  direst  need. 

THE    EVANGELISATION   MOVEMENT    IN 

LIVERPOOL 

In  the  crowded  populations  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  as  in  all  large  towns,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  non-attendants  at  religious 
worship,  and  who,  so  far  as  any  Gospel  influences 
arc  concerned,  are  very  little  in  advance  of  the  heathen 
in  far-off  lands.  This  Society,  in  which  many  of  the 
Churches  are  represented,  w^as  established  with  a 
Wew  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  and  its 
agents  have  been  toiling  to  some  purpose,  as  the 
latest  report  of  its  proceedings  sufficiently  shows. 
From  a  communication  published  by  Mr.  Matheson, 
the  zealous  chairman  of  the  Association,  we  find  that 
the  Royal  Amphitheatre  in  Liverpool,  and  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Birkenhead,  are  continuously  retained  for 
Gospel  services.  In  eacli  of  these  commodious  centres 
congregations  of   from   800   to    1,000  people  have 
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assembled  from  time  to  time.  Certain  mutsion  halls, 
too,  have  been  crowded  by  those  who  otherwise  would 
scarcely  "  darken  the  doors  "  of  a  place  of  worship, 
and  in  these  cases  tlic  work  has  been  attended  with 
encouraging  success.  Two  things  in  connection  with 
this  movement  present  themselves  to  us  as  being 
specially  worthy  of  approval  and  note.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  have  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  these  good  deeds,  and  are  evidently  making 
their  influence  felt  for  good.  As  a  mere  instrumen- 
tality for  providing  young  men  'with  moral  defences 
and  means  of  religious  improvement,  tliese  valuable 
institutions  liave  done  good  work,  tliough  in  many 
cases  their  fortunes  have  not  been  very  prosperous, 
and  tlieir  very  existence  has  been  maintained  with 
difficulty.  The  active  and  zealous  efforts  now  made 
to  make  them  powerful  centres  of  evangelic  invasion 
of  the  "  dark,"  will  give  them  not  only  a  new  lease 
of  life,  but  infuse  new  vigour  therein  for  the  general 
weal.  The  second  noteworthy  feature  in  this  move- 
ment is  that  those  who  are  led  to  religious  decision — 
and  they  may  be  counted  by  the  score — are,  as  a  rule, 
drafted  into  connection  with  the  various  religious 
bodies,  and  thus  the  "  lost  sheep  "  are  not  only  re- 
claimed but  folded  for  their  future  safeguard  and 
continuance  in  well-doing. 

A  MISSION  TO  THE  DRUSES. 

In  order  that  the  Gospel  may  be  carried  to  the 
thousands  of  Dnises  located  in  the  villages  of 
Lebanon,  a  Christian  mission  has  been  planted  at 
Aitat,  a  town  twelve  miles  from  Beyrout  It  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  the  new  missionary  appointed, 
W.  G.  Laytoon  by  name,  is  liimself  a  Druse.  He 
was  educated  by  his  parents  to  fill  the  office  of  a 
sheikh  in  the  native  priesthood,  was  led  to  renoimce 
his  superstitions,  visited  Switzerland,  and  subse- 
quently came  to  London.  He  is  sent  out,  after  due 
test  and  trial,  bv  Mr.  Grattan  Guinness  and  the 
authorities  of  Harley  House.  The  first  meeting 
held  at  tlie  Mission  premises  was  attended  by  several 
Druse  sheikhs  and  others,  as  well  as  by  Christian 
natives.  Some  sixty  scholars  have  been  gathered 
into  school,  and  a  night  school  for  adults  is  much 
apprecLited.  The  surrounding  villages  have  made 
application  for  the  establishment  of  similar  advan- 
tages, and  a  widely-open  door  invites  evangelic 
entrance,  an  invitation  which  will  be  instantly 
responde<l  to  as  soon  as  ways  and  means  can  be 
secured. 

THE  SOLDIERS  AT  SANDGATE. 

Ever^'  attempt  to  improve  the  morals  and  sen'e  the 
highest  interests  of  the  British  soldiers  deser>'es  the 
sympathy  and  approval  of  the  entire  nation.  For  a 
long  time  these  defenders  of  our  countr}',  and  of  the 
widespread  colonies  which  delight  to  owe  and  own 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  cro>\'n,  were  almost 
entirely  neglected,  as  far  as  their  social  comfort,  moral 
condition,  and  spirituiil  welfare,  were  concerned.  Our 
defcndeiB  were  left  with  but  little  defence  against 
the  peculiar  temptations  of  theii  lot.     TVie^  iou^Vvl 


our  battles,  but  little  was  done  to  help  them  to  fi^ 
the  battle  of  life,  or  to  equip  them  with  the  wctpons 
for  the  purpose.     Latterly,  however.  Christian  pldln- 
thropy  has  made  vigorous  efforts  to  do  away  ▼ithtte 
reproach,  and  is  rapidly  overtaking  the  necesitiR 
of  the  army  in  this  direction.      Foremost  among  tkp 
excellent  and  salutary  agencies  thus  at  troiis  tke 
Soldiers'   Institutes,   established    near   the  varioD 
garrisons  and  military  depOts  of  the  empire,  denne 
honourable  mention.     We  have  just  received  t  ^ 
of  the  last  report  of  the  Sandgate  Soldien*  Institik 
and  Home,  and  are  led  to  note  with  high  ntisbctifli 
the  good  work  which  is  being  accomplished  amaf 
the  soldiers  stationed  in  that  district.     Therein 
spacious  and  convenient  reading-room,  and  a  fibnj 
of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  lx>th  of  whicli  m 
highly  appreciated,  and  diligently  used  by  houM 
of  red -jackets,  who  find  here  a  refuge  fnm  the  tN 
numerous  temptations  of  a  questionable  chancto', 
and  a  happy  place  of  resort  in  those  hours  of  leiflR 
which  would  either  hang  hea\'ily  on  their  hands  or  k 
spent  in  harmful  pursuits.      In  addition  to  in  n^ 
quate  supply  of  literature  there  is  an  ham]oiiiaiD,iBd 
other  material  for  innocent  recreation  ;  facilitin  iR 
afforded  for  letter  writing  ;  and  a  coffee-room,  tImk 
innocuous  viands  are  in  great  request,  is  a  snccesM 
antagonist  to  the  almost   ubiquitous  pablic-lnaaft 
In  the  Mission  Hall  connected  with  the  establifhinnl 
numerous  religious  services  are  held,  and  evangdial 
work  of  various  kinds  is  vigorously  carried  <*n.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  read  the  extracts  from  ledw 
written  by  grateful  soldiers  scattered  all  round  ^ 
world,  acknowledging  the  great  good  the  writers  !>*« 
there  received.     One  unites,  "  l*ray  remember  met* 
all  at  the  Home  (I  must  still  call  it  my  home).   I 
shall  never  forget  the  teaching  there,  and  I  sImiU 
like  to  be  there  again.**     Another  says,  "  It  U  sw< 
indeed  to  remember  da3'8  gone  by,  when,  after  Wif 
without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,  I  «s 
*  brought  nigh '  by  the  blood  of  ClavsL    When  I  m 
the  word  *  Sandgate  *  before  I  open  a  letter,  it  iBi 
my  heart  witli  joy.     I  shall  never  forget  StndpH 
as  long  as  I  live."      Testimony  of  this  cla»  tm 
hundreds  of  witnesses  in  camp  and  barracks  in  Ux-m 
lands  tells  its  own  stor}',  and  demands  approval  li' 
help  on  behalf  of  the  ^-aluable  institutions  which  ■* 
so  good  a  friend  to  the  British  soldier. 

COFFEE  PALACES. 
According  to  our  judgment  the  temperance  aw* 
ment,  with  the  aims  of  which  everybody  sympathii* 
and  of  the  methods  of  which  many  people  appv^ 
has  scored  no  such  striking  sncceas,  nor  any  that  hi 
so  high  a  promise  for  the  future,  as  the  estaUtthv^ 
of  coffee  tavema»  cocoa  houses,  people's  caii^  ^ 
coffee  palaces.      This  good  work  has  oto  be0 
mentioned  with  warm  approval  in  The  QriTEi.  v 
our  sole  purpose  now  is  to  chronide  pngn*  ^ 
venture  a  suggestion.    We  believe  that  it  ii  Bot  ■<|' 
tlian  twelve  years  since  the  first  Tcnture  ^'*'"'f^ 
^  this  direction,  or,  at  any  rate,  aiBoe  the  M  w* 
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rablic-hoase  was  opened  in  England. 
t  haM  that  time  has  elapsed  since  th^ 
iumed  a  pennanent  shape.  Within  the 
}  eight  companies  have  been  formed  in 
ilish  on  a  large  scale  these  antagonists — 
is  of  sobriety — to  the  gin-shop  and  the 
There  are  now  no  fewer  than  3,000  of 
shments  in  operation.  The  receipts 
bouses,  caf^  and  palaces  already  open, 
5,000  per  week,  or  nearly  £4,000,000  a 
re  is  abundant  opportunity  as  there  is 
Ic  need  for  a  still  grander  development 
work.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
IS  sale  of  innocuous  and  refreshing 
a  prevented  to  a  vast  extent  the  con- 
deleterious  liquors,  in  the  shape  of 
s  and  adulterated  beer  ;  and,  so  far, 
indoubted  gain  to  the  country,  alike  in 
riety,  and  health.  We  earnestly  desire 
»vement  spreading  rapidly,  both  in  town 
A  contemporary  urges  with  great  force 
ffort  should  bo  made  in  the  direction 
,  healthiness,  and  comfort ;  that  cheap 
ood — not  the  confectionery  mockeries 
in  cafds  and  on  refreshment  stalls — 
)vidcd,  as  it  is  at  the  "  Rose  and  Crown 
,**  Kniglitsbridge  ;  that  sleeping  accom- 
»uld,  as  far  as  possible,  be  furnished  ; 
II  respects  these  establishments  should 
)unter-attraction  and  a  successful  rival 
illy  numerous  places  which  are  licensed 
;  alcoholic  drinks. 

BOOTH'S  "MISSION  BAND." 

t  communication,  the  Rev.  W.  Booth 
articulars  of  the  peculiar  work  of  his 
on  band  in  the  North  of  England.  At 
and,  where  operations  were  commenced 
a  year  ago,  the  "band"  is  now  111 
ly  the  whole  of  these  have  been  brought 
lecision  during  that  term.  Thirty  of 
V  in  turn  evangelists  themselves,  who 
0  open-air  and  seven  in-door  services 

No  more  convincing  token  of  the  value 
could  be  given  than  the  fact  that  the 
roperty  of  a  publican,  has  been  suddenly 
t  them,  for  reasons  easily  understood. 
)ersons  notorious  for  drunkenness  and 
ible  peculiarities,  have  been  reclaimed, 
:ances  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
lew  them.     At  Gateshead  three  large 

crowded  by  men  of  the  poorest  and 
This  is  a  wonderful  movement,  and 
3  so  evidently  of  God  that  its  enemies 
row  it. 

nONS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

ime  past  the  attention  of  the  religious 

een    largely  concentrated    on    Central 

unusually  promising  field  for  mission 

tyfave  exploits  and  wonderful  endurance 


of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  comrades  and  successors 
in  African  exploration,  have  resulted  in  opening  wide 
many  and  inviting  doors.  It  is  evident  that  no  time 
is  going  to  be  lost  in  entering  in.  We  note  with,  high 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  a  liberal 
subscriber  to  many  missionary  societies,  has  again 
come  forward  with  a  munificent  gift  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion,  we  believe,  that  the  Central 
African  Mission  was  commenced.  He  has  now 
undertaken  to  provide,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  a  steamer, 
for  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Congo  River,  and 
by  this  means  to  establish  a  new  mission  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  heathen  tribes  in  that  region. 
The  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  and  a  new  expedition  for  this  specific  purpose 
will  bo  sent  out  as  soon  as  due  preparations  are 
completed.  It  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  Dark 
Continent  will  soon  be  opened  up  for  wide-spread 
Gospel  agencies,  and  for  the  trade  and  conmierce  and 
other  advantages  of  civilisation  which  always  follow 
in  their  train. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  CHURCH  MISSIONS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  valuable  operations  of  this  Society. 
In  the  year  1867  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Tugwell,  who  is  now 
the  director  of  the  missions,  was  employed  as  chaplain 
to  the  British  residents  in  Seville.  The  revolution 
of  1868  made  it  possible  to  conduct  mission  work  in 
Spain.  Mr.  Tugwell  immediately  rented  a  large 
house  for  church  and  schools,  and  engaged  Spanish 
missionaries  and  teachers.  The  work  thus  com- 
menced took  root ;  and  in  spite  of  much  subsequent 
opposition,  consequent  on  political  changes,  has  con- 
tinued steadily  to  grow.  At  Seville,  that  old  and 
attractive  city,  once  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  in 
its  suburban  villages,  there  are  some  five  or  six 
different  establishments,  with  over  a  score  of  agents, 
missionaries,  schoolmasters,  and  Bible- women.  The 
church  in  San  Basiliio  is  usually  filled  with  wor- 
shippers, has  a  hundred  communicants,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  children  attend  its  schools.  The 
latest  report  ascribes  similar  successful  activities  to 
the  suburban  churches.  At  Puerto,  Santa  Maria»  a 
town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  South  of 
Spain,  Sefior  Mayorca,  the  missionary,  and  his 
helpers  are  able  to  do  much  more  than  hold  their 
own.  This  is  saying  much,  for  this  town  is  a  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  women  openly 
boast  that  they  are  followers  of  Mary,  and  not  of 
Christ  Several  hundreds  of  children  and  young  people 
are  receiving  religious  instruction  under  Protestant 
auspices ;  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
lately  formed,  bids  &ur  to  become  a  prosperous  and 
useful  institution.  At  Alge^iras,  at  Malaga,  and 
elsewhere,  this  mission  is  pursuing  its  work.  Three 
or  four  stations  in  Portugal,  too,  are  being  bravely 
held  in  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  these  countries — ^pro- 
bably more  than  any  other  under  heaven — the  Papal 
despotism  ia  at  its  strongest,  it  is  imposuUe  not  to 
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synipathijie  very  deeply  with  those  who  are  thus 

engaged. 

THE   NAVVY   MISSION  SOCIETY. 

The  nature  of  navvies'  employment  causes  them 
to  be  almost  as  nomadic  as  gipsies.  While  some 
railway  is  l>eing  constructed,  or  some  other  im- 
}>ortant  pn1)lic  works  are  being  carried  out,  quite 
a  nskwy  village  springs  up  like  a  mushroom ; 
men,  women,  and  children  live  in  wooden  or  brick 
houses,  rudely  and  slimly  erected,  and  when  work  in 
that  location  ceases,  the  whole  colony  moves  away, 
and  the  temporary  tents  are  pitched  near  the  borders 
of  some  new  held  of  toil.  Aa  a  rule,  tlie  navvy  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Ishmael,  not  a 
desirable  lodger  in  a  quiet  family,  a  man  of  much 
muscle,  nuu»cle  which,  in  his  cups,  is  not  always  kept 
within  due  restraint.  And  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and 
by  a  little  kindly  management,  he  is  quite  as 
amenable  to  the  proprieties,  and  quite  as  impressible 
by  religious  teaching,  as  any  of  the  sons  of  the  soiL 
It  was  a  good  idea  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  insti- 
tute a  Navvy  Mission  Society,  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  the  op^xirtunity  of  giving  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it  a  wann  word  of  encouragement ;  and  of  asking 
from  our  readers  their  interest  and  help.  Wlien  the 
idea  was  iirst  mooted,  inquiries  were  instituted  as  to 
the  number  and  size  of  these  navvy  settlements. 
Replies  were  received  from  thirty-four  places,  inclu- 
ding a  total  number  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men. 
From  quite  an  equal  number  of  places  where  navvies 
are  employed  no  replies  were  received  ;  but  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  calculation  is  aifonled,  and  there  can 
be  no  exaggeration  in  estimating  nawydom,  including 
women  and  children,  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
souls.  By  these  men,  embankments,  cuttings,  >'iaducts, 
tunnels  docks,  piers,  breakwaters,  &c.,  are  being 
constantly  constructed,  and  the  nav>'y  has  a  right 
to  the  thoughtful  interest,  the  kindly  care,  and  the 
evangelical  provision  which  are  given  to  other  classes 
of  the  poor.  By  tliis  society  it  is  designed  to  provide, 
on  all  public  works,  a  missionary  or  scripture -reader 
to  work  entirely  among  the  na>"V'ie8  and  their  families; 
io  provide  mission-rooms,  schools,  libraries,  penny 
banks,  and  similar  machinery  for  tlieir  moral  and 
social  well-being.  Again  we  aihrm  our  conviction 
that  this  is  a  good  deed,  and  by  corresponding  with 
the  Rev.  James  Comford,  St.  Agnesgate,  Ripon,  our 
readers   may  give  practical  expression  to  the  same 

opinion. 

THE  MISSING  LINK. 

Though  the  exigencies  of  publication  may  make 
our  remarks  api»ear  somewhat  tardy,  we  feel  bound 
to  place  on  record  our  high  sense  of  the  beautiful 
personal  character,  the  admirable  devotion,  and  the 
imi)erishable  good  deeds  of  tlie  lat«  Mrs.  Ranyard. 
Painfully  anxious  to  discover  some  method  by  which 
|XK)r,  periishing,  unreclaimeil  womauliood  nught  be 
morally,  sociiilly,  and  religiously  elevated,  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  missing  link  in  the  chain 
^vhicli  alone  could  raise  them  waa  YromuLix  *,  woman 


fulfilling  her  mission  to  her  sisten  yet  onre 
Witli  untiring  energj'  and  convincing  force  d 
of  the  Missing  Link,  conducted  the  Jlim, 
Magcusine,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  v 
work  which  she  eventually  accomplished.  Sb 
Bible-women,  gave  and  gathered  the  meuH  ] 
support,  obtained  the  oo-opeimtion  of  ladiai  \ 
intend  them,  and  has  left  behind  her^  wgn 
London  and  in  distant  countries,  a 
Gospel  agency.  Besides  her  BiUe-i 
nussion  rooms,  nearly  a  hundred  muaa^  viti 
eight  ladies  to  encourage,  counsel,  sad  a 
with  them,  were  employed  by  ack 
time  of  her  death  one  hundred  and 
women,  under  the  thoughtful  chaigs  of  m 
hundred   and  thirty    lady-sn| 


a 


actively  employed  among  the  ignwat  nd  \ 
Tins  excellent  and  tireless  toiler  mmaag  Itei 
and  the  needy  rests  from  her  labonn^  bat  hwi 
follow  her.  This  excellent  work  is  uowia  |h 
of  others,  and  no  more  fitting  memorial  pi  If 
a  grandly  useful  woman  could  paMifa(y  l| 
than  the  continuance  and  expanskm  of  4ilJ 
so  well  begun. 

"THE  QUIVER"   BIBLE   (^ 

220.  Whose  life  was  spared  at  the  iaftH| 
Moses  ?  'ft 

221.  With  whom  did  the  blested  lil$ 
reside  after  the  death  of  our  blessed  Lopdf^ 

222.  What  rule  does  St.  Pkul  lay  dmmia 
to  scrvxmts  in  the  performance  of  their  dallfl 

223.  In  what  way  did  the  prophet 
his  liberality  towards  those  JeifB  who 
him  from  the  captivity  ?  . 

224.  On  what  occasion  were  the  vwii  '!9i 
the  King !  **  first  used  ? 

225.  In  what  words  does  Moses  daelMid 
ciency  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  to  pi 
through  time  to  eternity  T 


ANS^^-ERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OH  PAGI  M 

207.  The  region  of  Argob,  'with  all  Bmkm 
iil  13). 

208.  A  race  of  giants  who  formerly  ishiUli 
coast  of  Moab,  but  were  de8tro3'ed  by  the  Aa 
who  afterwards  occupied  their  tenitoiy  (Db 
20,21). 

209.  Deut  iiL  24,  25. 

210.  The  M-ise  woman  of  Tckoah  (2  Sam.  xiv.  i 

211.  1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  26. 

212.  The  love  which  we  liave  for  one  another- 
xiii.  35). 

213.  In  tlie  account  given  of  St  Prter'*  "^ 
Cornelius,  it  says.  "  And  they  of  the  dmuw 
which  believed  were  astonialied,  because  that* 
Gentiles  also  ^-as  poured  out  the  gift  ^^ 
Ghost ;  for  they  heard  them  speak  with  ta^g* 
magnify  God  "  (Acts  x.  45,  46). 
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" '  You  Deed  not  be  veij  rich  t 

A    RICH    WOMAN. 

as  AUTKOB  OF  "  THE  CRITST  AND  THE  CAKE,"  "  LAB0UBBE9  IK  THE  VIKEYAED," 


CHAPTSR  VL 
)  t  hmtUD  klndntta,  hnman  love— 
I  tew  who  Mek  deniad.'— WnnniR. 

AL  nerer  l«t  Bertram  EtBleroont  gneaa 
ia  ff""^  put  her  to  the  ali^teet  iitcon* 


venience.  The  lad  was  not  sel  fish  in  hia  thonghtlees- 
neta.  He  yraa  accustomed  to  town  life  and  wealth, 
and  the  rambling  old  hooge  behind  the  shop  at  Winds' 
Haven  seemed  to  bim  roomy  and  hospitable  enough 
to  entertain  a  wore  of  gneati.    He  did  not  mupeet  the 
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presence  of  summer  lodgers,  and  he  did  not  intend 
the  Joyces  to  lose  by  liis  visit.  He  inconvenienced 
nobody  but  Chrystal,  and  she  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  give  up  to  him  the  little  white  bed-room, 
and  betake  herself  to  a  couch  in  the  kitchen,  which 
transformed  itself  into  an  innocent-looking  press 
w^hen  not  in  active  service. 

Chrystal's  lodgers  had  engaged  her  best  parlour, 
and  all  the  other  bed-rooms ;  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  invite  the  youth  to  share  the  family 
meals  in  the  common  sitting-room,  with  the  long 
buttery  window,  which  gave  Chrystal  command  of 
the  shop.  Young  Esslemont  had  expected  nothing 
else,  and  enjoyed  the  arrangement  The  little  best 
parlour,  with  its  prim  chintz  chairs,  its  smart  books, 
and  its  sober  prints,  might  have  provoked  odious 
comparisons  with  better  things.  But  the  keeping- 
room  was  unique.  The  lad  never  forgot  its  red-tiled 
floor  blushing  beneath  the  single  strip  of  coarse,  green 
dnigget ;  its  Windsor  chairs,  polished  by  use  and 
rubbing  ;  its  wide,  old  chimney,  with  the  flitches  of 
bacon  hanging  in  it ;  its  cuckoo  clock  ;  and  its  comer 
cupl)oard. 

He  did  not  profess  any  grief  for  Edmund  Carewe. 
The  dead  man  had  been  almost  a  stranger  to  him. 
But  death  often  solemnises  where  it  does  not  pain. 
Between  meals  he  busied  himself  with  the  papers  in 
young  Carewe*8  desk,  and  at  each  of  his  re-appear- 
ances at  table,  Chrystal  noticed  that  he  grew  more 
silent  and  serious,  and  less  erratic  in  manner.  And, 
despite  his  queer  abruptness  and  quaint  styles  of 
speech,  he  seemed  helpful  and  reliable.  He  took 
counsel  with  the  sexton,  and  if^Tote  a  long  letter  of 
rejwrt  to  the  Comer  House. 

Like  Margery  HoUis,  he  readily  made  friends  with 
Reuben  Joyce,  and  delighted  the  old  man  by  his 
keen  interest  in  tlie  works  and  ways  of  country  life, 
and  beguile<l  him  into  tolling  long  stories  of  his  old 
days  in  the  saw-mill  among  the  pines.  But  he 
showed  a  strange  keenness  for  small,  practical  details 
— costs,  wages,  necessaries.  Chrystal  woudered ;  but 
she  was  always  ready  with  her  information  where 
her  father's  failed,  which  was  generally  at  the  precise 
point  where  money  matters  began. 

Busy  as  she  was  in  those  days,  with  unexpected 
duty  thus  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  busiest  sea- 
son of  her  industrious  year,  Chrystal  did  not  for  one 
moment  forget  Margery  Hollis ;  and  she  gave  her 
what  she  felt  was  the  best  comfort  in  the  world — 
work.  Margery  might  be  her  superior  in  all  con- 
ventional senses,  but  just  now  Margery  had  not  a 
place  in  the  world  at  all  ;  and  when  we  stand 
alone  we  are  glad  of  a  friendly  hand  to  draw 
us  to  the  homeliest  comer.  She  wooed  the  girl 
into  the  keeping-room,  among  the  pea-shelling  and 
currant-picking  of  the  day  ;  and  when  Margery 
volunteered  help,  in  a  timid,  lukewarm  manner, 
Chrystal  did  not  bid  her  rest  herself,  and  assure 
her  that  she  could  get  through  her  work  quit^ 
well  by  herself,  but  accepted  her  offer  witli  frank 
delight,  produced  a  clean  apron  to  wrap  her  in. 


and  set  her  down  to  pick  through  a  gmt 
raspberries. 

Of  course,  Margery  continued  to  live  mthei 
house,  but  most  of  her  waking  hours  were  i 
the  room  behind  the  Joyces*  shop.  And  when 
came  in  at  sunset  from  his  long  exploratioiu,  ( 
would  summon  him  to  mount  guard  over  the 
and  would  wander  out  with  Maigeiy.  The 
went  far,  but  kept  within  the  circle  eiiliv<i 
the  Winds'  Haven  cottages.  Chrystal  woold  c 
blind  Mrs.  Ward,  who  was  always  so  cheer 
so  glad  to  "  see  **  a  visitor  ;  or  cm  bedriddn 
Blake,  who  had  not  moved  from  his  ooaeh  i 
years,  and  who,  between  liis  tame  mice,  his 
his  ^^lian  harp,  and  his  folk-toe,  was  tl 
interesting  character  after  Reuben  himself; 
would  take  Margery  to  see  young  Matthew 
who,  having  lost  his  right  hand  in  the  nw-s 
learning  to  write  with  his  left,  that  he  m 
qualified  to  take  some  humble  situation  in  Jk 
or  she  would  lead  her  to  Dorothy  Lorae^i, 
sweetheart  had  been  drowned  at  sea  fooryein 
and  who  was  now  dying  in  the  slow  tori 
cancer,  smiling  always,  and  saying,  "  It  is  i 
road  to  my  Willie,  but  it  will  be  a  short  odcl* 
anyone  think  that  such  sights  were  too  : 
the  girPs  saddened  heart  ?  Was  ever  a  i 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  festivity,  and  the  « 
merriment  ?  Nay  ;  the  wound  must  first  be 
and  then  these  may  soften  its  scar.  Whit  3 
wanted  now  was  the  assurance  that  in  life's 
places  there  is  sunshine  enough  for  souls  toth 

She  did  not  see  much  of  Bertram  for  a  diy 
though  they  met  at  Chrystal  s  tea-table.  Bil 
third  evening  of  his  stay — the  night  before  the 
— he  met  them  just  as  they  started  for  their  • 
ramble,  and  turned  back  the  way  they  weR 
Each  talked  to  Chrystal,  rather  than  vit 
other,  and  Margery  said  but  little  to  anyhodj. 
they  returned  home  they  found  the  sitting-: 
darkness,  and  Reuben  busy  in  the  shop^  p 
transacting  some  elaborate  sales  to  an  oU 
keeper,  as  puzzle-headed  as  himself  in  bs 
£  8.  d,  and  avoirdupoijs.  Chrystal  honied 
rescue,  and  her  two  young  companions  sat  ^ 
the  bench  outside,  and  watched  the  stars  « 
one  by  one  in  the  sky,  and  the  cottage  wiodoi 
up  among  tlie  trees. 

There  was  no  natural  youthful  coqnetiy 
poor  Margery  just  now,  and  her  wan  Sue  ^ 
great  searclung  eyes,  coupled  with  what  he  1 
her  story,  made  her  seem  scarcely  an  earthly  I 
her  companion.  He  was  accustomed  to  ti 
assured  girls  of  wealthy  circles,  and  the  quiet  i 
of  this  girl  touched  and  awed  him.  How  ka 
had  left  her  I  and  Bertram  Esslemont  had  h 
reasons  for  considering  much  abont  lonelinei* 
period,  and  by  his  own  ahrinlrSng  from  it  ■ 
reverence  for  those  who  had  fathomed  it 

"  I  wish  I  could  stay  here  «lwaji^"  md  lb 
quite  simply,  as  she  mi^t  hare  afiokM  to  OfS 
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t  yon — ^if  ycm  wiah?**  answered  Bertram 

her  head,  and  then  went  on,  "  If  I  was 
.  live  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  make 
all  the  people,  and  see  Miss  Joyce  every 

d  not  be  very  rich  to  live  here,**  said 
Poverty  seems  the  qualification  in  this 
>d,  from  what  I  gather  of  the  good  folks* 
earnings.** 

hed  Margery,  "  yes,  that  may  be ;  but 
9  poor,  yon  can*t  be  poor  "vdiere  or  in  the 
lid  like/ 

;tly,  perhaps,**  said  Chrystal,  coming  out 
nent,  and  taking  a  seat  beside  them. 
re  a  great  deal  more  of  choice  than  some 
Wc  cannot  have  everything  exactly 
but  if  we  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what 
nt,  I  think  we  can  generally  get  it,  if  wc 
to  give  up  something  else  which  we  may 
ough,  but  w^hich  we  don't  care  for  so 

very  hard  if  one  only  wants  to  be  simply 
ret  has  to  give  up  everything  for  what 
leer  right  of  every  human  being/*  said 
lemont,  rather  fiercely, 
pondered  a  moment.  She  felt  that 
revealed  some  point  iu  the  youth's  life 
I  he  was  about  to  turn  in  one  way  or 
t  was  hard  to  speak  in  the  dark.  She 
ed  all  details  of  duty,  and  struck  the 
i  motive  and  its  sacred  consolations, 
ing  in  life  is  given  us  to  keep,**  she  said, 
all  to  use.  And  how  can  we  use  tern- 
better  than  by  giving  them  up  to  secure 
hings.  If  we  don*t  invest  in  goodness 
7hat  possessions  can  we  take  into  the 
And  the  only  way  to  be  good  and  true 
ight  thing,  cost  what  it  may.** 
1  Margery,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  should  feel 
I  had  anything  more  to  give  up.'* 
r  can  have  nothing  to  give  up,**  answered 
itly,  "  for  we  have  always  our  own  wills 
to  God's.** 

!ans  that  I  am  to  submit  to  being  a 
to  try  and  like  it,**  said  Margery,  rue- 

I  nothing  of  the  land,"  returned  Chrystal 
nly  that  we  have  to  try  to  find  out  6od*s 
n  conform  ours  to  it.    I  scarcely  think  it 

that  you  should  teach.  If  you  dislike 
Quch,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  you 

to  the  children.  The  more  you  try  the 
1  love  you  and  your  lessons.  There  are 
ks  in  the  world  who  like  teaching,  so  let 
» them.  There  are  some  things  we  should 
0  against  our  grain.  What  makes  you 
ost  be  a  teacher.  Miss  Hollis  ?** 
0  earn  my  living,  and  everybody  always 
18  the  only  way  a  lady  could  do  so — at 
idy  except  Charlie  !"  she  sighed. 


"  Plenty  of  people  earn  bread  in  other  ways,"  said 
Chrystal,  "  and  there  can't  be  anything  more  unlady- 
like than  making  believe  te  do  what  we  can*t  do 
weU.  It  is  a  deception.  You  would  not  tell  yonr 
pupils*  parents  that  you  hated  teaching,  or  certainly 
they  would  not  hire  you." 

"  I  can't  be  a  servant,"  sighed  Margery. 

"  Better  be  a  servant  if  you  like  household  work, 
than  a  teacher  if  you  don't  like  teaching,"  answered 
Chrystal,  promptly. 

A  little  mute  rebellion  went  on  in  Margery  HoUia' 
breast  She  said  within  herself  that  she,  the  daughter 
of  a  ruined  professional  man,  must  have  feelings 
which  could  not  possibly  be  shared  by  Chrystal 
Joyce,  the  tillage  shopkeeper,  goo<l  and  clever  as 
she  was.  And  yet — and  yet — these  were  the  sort  of 
speeches  that  her  dear  Charlie  used  to  make.  In  those 
days  she  had  endorsed  them,  proud  of  their  spirit 
and  piquancy.  But  who  is  there  so  sound  at  core  as 
to  feel  ne  pain  when  truth  probes  his  oMm  life  to  the 
quick?  And  Margery  recognised  the  rebellion  in 
her  heart  for  what  it  was,  and  silently  stifled  it 
And  80  she  learned  one  of  those  lessons  of  self- 
knowledge  whose  repetition  it  is  which  makes  age  so 
gentle  and  so  tolerant  compared  with  youth.  He 
who  is  putting  on  his  armour  is  more  inclined  to 
boast  than  he  who  is  taking  it  off.  The  latter  knows 
how  sorely  the  blows  fell,  and  what  wounds  they 
left  behind  them. 

Margery  spoke  at  last 

"  But  how  can  I  begin  to  do  anything  ?  "  she  said. 
"  People  will  not  hire  anybody  to  do  anything  else 
with  so  little  proof  of  ability  as  they  will  liire  one  to 
teach.'' 

"  Stay  with  me  awhile,"  said  Chrystal ;  "  stay 
with  me,  and  try  doing  anything  which  comes  to 
your  hand,  until  you  find  what  you  like  to  do. 
Everybody  can  do  something  best,  and  it 's  their  duty 
to  God  and  man  to  find  it  out  and  do  it" 

**  But,  after  all,  isn't  it  pleasing  ourselves  to  think 
what  we  like  ?  "  asked  Margery,  whose  wrung  heart, 
like  the  wTung  hearts  of  all  ages,  was  seeking  the 
opiate  of  strenuous  effort  and  struggle. 

"  I  am  sure  God  does  not  want  us  to  be  miserable," 
said  Chrystal.  **  I  believe  He  dislikes  that  as  much 
'  as  He  disliked  the  mere  formal  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices  He  used  to  reject  He  wants  us  to  do 
right,  and  to  be  happy  in  doing  right  And  there  is 
no  work  which  costs  us  so  much  as  the  work  we  love. 
When  we  are  doing  what  we  don*t  care  for,  we  do  it 
in  the  spirit  of  *Won*t  that  do  well  enough?'  but 
when  we  do  what  we  do  care  for,  the  feeling  is, 
'  This  will  never  do ;  I  must  try  again.* " 

"  Suppose  I  developed  a  genius  for  scrubbing  or 
cooking,"  laughed  Margery,  with  a  dash  of  bitter- 
ness. 

**  And  suppose  you  did  ?  "  said  Chrystal,  frankly. 
'*  Both  things  are  necessary  for  health,  and  I  never 
can  understand  why  it  is  not  as  honourable  t»  do 
what  easily  preserves  health,  as  what  painfully  re- 
I  gains  it  when  it  is  lost    We  dont  know  how  mmay 
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short-lived  geniases  might  have  lived  longer  to  benefit 
humanity  if  they  could  have  had  pleasant  digestible 
food  to  eat  And  we  don't  know  how  many  murders 
might  have  been  prevented  if  every  room  had  been 
bright  and  clean  and  sweet  It*s  one  sign  of  the 
general  topsy-turveydom  of  things  that  at  present 
the  more  useless  occupations  are  generaUy  considered 
the  more  *  genteel.' " 

"  There 's  a  method  in  that  madness,  too,**  observed 
Bertram  Elsslemont,  "because  then  the  fools  who 
want  to  be  genteel  rush  to  the  useless  occupations 
and  leave  the  better  work  for  the  better  people. 
But  I  'm  sure,  Miss  Hollis,  if  you  are  always  to 
get  your  wishes  as  you  have  got  them  to-night,  you 
will  be  lucky  !  " 

"  ^Vhat  does  that  mean  ?  **  asked  ChiystaL 

"  The  moment  before  you  came  out,  she  had  been 
saying  that  if  she  could  do  as  she  Uked  she  would 
stay  here,**  said  Bertram. 

Margery's  face  flushed  in  the  twilight  "  Yes, 
certainly  I  did,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  added  then,  as 
I  say  now,  that  it  cannot  be.  Living  here  may  be 
cheap  enough,  but  I  have  nothing." 

"  And  one  cannot  live  on  nothing,  even  with  the 
utmost  economy,"  said  Bertram,  in  an  under-tone. 

"Stay  with  me,"  said  ChrystaL  "My  servant 
Milly  leaves  me  next  month  to  go  to  service  in  Deer- 
ham.  Instead  of  getting  another  girl,  I  will  hire 
Mrs.  Snelling  to  come  in  for  the  hard  work,  and  the 
rest  we  will  do  between  us.  That  will  give  you  time 
to  settle  your  life  into  some  chosen  course,  and  will 
keep  you  quite  independent ;  and  you  will  be  such 
a  blessing  to  me  in  the  long,  dull  winter  months." 

Margery  threw  her  arms  around  Chrystal's  neck. 
The  wounded  pride  had  quite  vanished.  Chrystal 
seemed  no  longer  the  homely  village  shopkeeper,  but 
an  angel  of  light,  beneath  whose  touch  there  re- 
bloomed  the  dreams  and  romances  which  had  fallen 
crushed  beneath  the  blow  of  her  brother's  death  ;  for 
it  was  much  such  a  life  as  this  which  "  Charlie  "  and 
she  had  liked  to  fashion  for  themselves  in  that  earthly 
future  which  they  were  not  to  share.  He,  the  bright 
eager  boy,  with  the  mysterious  hopefulness  and 
f^ety  of  the  consumptive's  temperament,  had  always 
built  castles  concerning  life  in  some  sunny  land, 
where  the  burdens  of  existence  should  be  at  their 
iightest,  where  fashion  and  luxury  should  not  intrude, 
where  the  gentle  wild  creatures  should  fearlessly 
gather  round  him  while  he  painted  his  pictures,  and 
"where  Nature,  guided  only  by  Margery's  industry 
«nd  skill,  should  suffice  to  adorn  their  home,  and 
furnish  forth  their  table.  The  girl  had  caught  the 
infection  of  the  charming  vision,  and  since  it  had 
seemed  to  vanish  utterly  from  the  realm  of  Hope,  it 
had  often  returned  in  despair,  mocking  the  new  future 
which  had  risen  before  her — the  vista  of  a  hireling's 
life  in  alien  homes,  fettered  by  imposed  conven- 
tionalities, and  sickened  by  joyless  comforts  and  lonely 
festivals.  But  now  across  her  darkened  heart  shot  a 
ray  of  the  old  sunlight,  and  a  breath  ef  the  old  breeze. 
Cbarlie  would  not  seem  ao  far  away  when  she  had  a 


life  which  she  would  like  him  to  know  abost;  fcr 
half  her  pain  had  been  to  feel  how  all  hk  kipei  ud 
plans  concerning  "hb  little  sister"  were  vtterij 
swept  away !  She  wished  she  could  only  "teD 
Charlie  ! "  And,  somehow,  in  the  very  wiah  seemed 
the  assurance  that  he  knew. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  catching  bade  the  io}i 
which  were  breaking  forth,  and  with  one  hastr  kis 
on  Chrystal's  forehead,  and  without  a  word  far 
Bertram,  she  sped  down  the  hill  and  along  tbe  md 
to  the  sexton's  cottage. 

"  I  've  known  of  folks  who  took  in  strav atitii 
dogs,"  said  Bertram,  presently,  "  but  never  before  dtf 
I  know  anybody  who  took  in  stray  people.  Nir 
what  would  you  do.  Miss  Joyce,  if  she  tomedii 
idle,  and  settled  down  and  lived  upon  yon  ?" 

"  I  should  teU  her  to  go,"  said  Chrystal  "M^ 
never  fear.  I  think  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  udij 
I  don't,  then  I  shall  be  all  the  better  for  a  leasoa' 

"  I  only  asked  the  question,"  observed  Bertzoir 
apologetically.  "  I  like  Margery  HolUs.  Iwoo^ol 
her  *  MIbs.'  I  wish  I  'd  had  a  sister  !  I  aay,  )Gi 
Joyce,  have  you  any  boots  you  wish  blackened,  c 
any  knives  cleaned  ?    Couldn't  you  employ  me?' 

"  I  expect  you  have  better  work  of  yoar  en 
sir,"  laughed  ChrystaL 

**  Ah,  expectations  are  generally  deceitful,'*  be  lil 
"  and  yours  are  no  exception.  But  Miss  Joyce,  J* 
seem  to  take  things  very  easily,"  he  went  on. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "if  something  ought  to  1»| 
done,  I  think  God  will  take  care  of  the  paying  iocit  j 

"You  have  actually  enough  faith  to  idn«j 
money  on  that  security  ?  "  said  Bertram. 

"  I  don't  expect  the  money  again.**  ws™! 
Chrystal.  "  God  does  not  keep  money  Hinueli^i 
those  who  have  it  are  not  always  His  paynmWtj 
but  I  want  something  which  only  He  can  give.* 

"  And  what  is  that?  "  asked  Bertram. 

"  Peace  and  joy,"  replied  ChrystaL 

"  And  I  must  say  God  has  not  failed  yon  tbA  j 
said  the  youth,  looking  into  her  calm  face.  *^' 
suppose — ^just  suppose — ^you  should  want  the  i^ 
money  I " 

"  Then  I  could  want  it"  answered  Cbiys^  "* j 
I  say,  if  a  thing  is  right  it  has  got  to  be  done; » 
I  must  either  do  it  or  leave  it  for  somebody  <v| 
who " 

"  Might  be  able  to  afford  it  better,"  pit  *j 
Bertram. 

"  Yes,  it  might  be  so ;  bat  also  who  might  ^l 
notice  it  'or  who  might  have  other  thin^  ^  *] 
When  anything  is  rights  it  has  got  to  be  dose; 
the  sooner  the  better.    It  gets  oostUer  ewy 
A  stitch  id  time  aavea  nine  in  other  things  beadi< 
clothes." 

"  Has  there  ever  been  anything  yon  waaied  li ' 
and  could  not  afEbrd  to  do  ?  "  aaked  Bertan. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  Chiyitiil,  with  KtwAd 
into  her  gentle  voice. 

"  Could  anybody  haweafiMadtodoitrkd 
again. 
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inoefls  might  have   tried,**   said   ChryBtal 
"  but  she  might  have  failed.** 
'OQ,  w<m*t  tell  me  about  it  ?  ** 

IB  nothing  to  tell,**  said  ChrsrstaL  "Only 
was  lost  sight  of  years  ago  in  a  foreign 

And  it  would  take  hundreds  of  pounds 
lelp  of  determined,  clever  people,  even  to 
inquiry.** 

^et  I*ve  heard  the  world  is  a  little  place, 
e,**  observed  Bertram,  starting  up.     "  And 

at  noon  we  shall  carry  Edmund  Carewe 


up  the  sunny  road,  and  put  him  down  among  the 
yews.  And  still  his  life,  even  in  this  world,  is  not 
over  yet  His  will  is  on  mine  to-day,  so  that  it  has 
a  double  strength  !  And  now,  having  formed  a 
certain  resolution,  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter,  and  if 
you  hear  me  fumbling  about  in  the  shop  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  you  may  understand  that  I  am  posting 
it  in  your  post- box,  that  it  may  be  legally  irretrievable! 
When  one  has  made  up  one's  mind,  there  is  nothing 
like  putting  it  out  of  one's  own  power  to  change  it** 

{To  be  continued,) 


THE    LORD    OF    THE    HILLS. 


BY  MRS.   O.  LINNiEUS  BANES. 


OM  the  topmost  peaks  of  the  hills, 
Where  the  eagles  sit  all  alone, 
And  infinitesimal  rills 
re  straying  and  kissing  unknown, 
young  bum  comes  wimpling  along 
om  under  the  heather  and  firs, 
delicate  musical  song 
le  heart  of  the  solitude  stirs. 

tempered  the  fierce  solar  beam, 
(vw  fragrant  and  fresh  is  the  air, 
limpid  and  pure  is  the  stream, 
vt  shepherd  and  angler  declare  ; 
itraam  that  now  Lord  of  the  Hills, 
» 'fohible,  rolling  and  deep, 
001118  to  remember  the  rills 
lat  died  for  him,  half  up  the  steep. 


How  calm  and  majestic  he  flows, 

Till  flinging  himself  o'er  the  rocks. 
He  mantles  his  agonised  throes 

In  mist  like  a  fleece  from  tlie  flocks  ; 
And,  chafed  but  a  moment,  in  might. 

As  passion  resistless  and  strong, 
His  waters  sweep  on  down  tlie  height. 

And  grinding  the  rock,  roll  along. 

And  is  he  not  Lord  of  the  Hills, 

This  torrent  that  rules  like  a  king. 
Taking  tribute  from  mnnel  and  riUs, 

From  streamlet  and  underground  spring  % 
With  forests  for  fringe  to  his  robe, 

For  minstrels  the  echoes  and  birds, 
While  tempests  that  ravage  the  globe 

Salute  him,  with  thunder  for  words  t 
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r  io  he  read — 1  Sam,  xxviii,  {part  of). 
ITRODUCTION.  Obliged  to  pass  over 
■ame  seenea  in  David*s  and  Saul's  lives. 
In  last  lesson  saw  David  marrying  AbigaiL 
Whose  wife  had  she  been  before  ?  After 
that  David  had  again  spared  Saul's  life 
ivlien  might  have  killed  him,  but  thinking 
hhnself  still  in  danger  from  Saul,  took 
di  the  Philistines.  Whose  enemies  were 
nfae  befriended  David  as  SauVs  enemy, 
qmnlly  expected  him  to  join  them  in  war 
riUes^  his  own  countrymen  !  Not  told  how 
OMged  to  get  out  of  this,  but  certainly  he 
hk  in  the  battle. 

:•  nr  Trouble.  (Read  1—7).  Now  again 
I  ooiver  the  land.  What  place  did  they 
r  camp  in  ?  Show  Shunem  on  the  map  in 
ischar.  Not  far  from  Sea  of  Galilee.  Shows 
ley  had  spread.  What  does  Saul  do  ?  Once 
moos  to  war.   Israelites  quickly  assembled. 


pitch  on  MQ  of  GUboa,  look  down  on  enemy  in  plain 
below.  How  many  do  they  seem  ?  What  an  immense 
force.  How  did  Saul  feel  ?  Remind  how  had  conquered 
these  same  enemies  before,  during  SamueFs  life-time. 
Is  Samuel  with  him  now?  But  SamueFs  death  of  little 
consequence  if  God  be  with  him.  What,  then,  does  he 
do  ?  How  does  he  consult  God  ?  Asks  for  a  dream 
to  teach  him.  Does  he  receive  one  ?  Does  God  ever 
teach  by  dreams?  Remind  of  Solomon  at  Gibeon 
consulting  God  by  sacrifices  answered  by  dreams 
(1  Kings  iiL  5) ;  of  wise  men  warned  in  a  dream 
(Mati  iL  12) ;  and  many  other  instances.  Wliat  did 
Saul  do  then  ?  The  Urim  and  Thununim  being  some 
mysterious  means  by  which  high  priest  was  taught 
God*s  will  (see  Num.  xxviL  21).  Can  picture  Saul 
calling  for  the  high  priest,  telling  him  to  inquire  of 
God,  waiting  impatiently  to  receive  the  answer,  his 
bitter  disappointment  at  receiving  none.  Wliat  can 
he  do  more?  one  way  left,  must  send  for  a  prophet,  not 
told  his  name,  perhaps  a  young  man  from  one  ol  thft 
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coHogea  founded  by  Samael ;  he  iuqaires  of  the  Lord, 
with  what  reault !  do  answer  again  t  Saul  lias  for- 
aaken  Gud.  now  God  fonwikea  hini.  He  haa  not 
MDght  God  in  prosperity,  UihI  leaves  him  alone  in 
his  trouble  (Read  Prov.  i.  24—29).  What  a  ead 
warning  as  to  the  danger  of  nctilecting  God,  leaving 
off  saying  prayeis  or  thinking  oi  Uim,  or  tiying  to  do 
right ;  Uien,  whan  we  want  Hiii;,  perhaps   He  will 

II.  Saul  AND  THK  Witch.  (Rt:id7— 19).  What 
had  Saul  done  to  the  wizards  and  such-like  persona  > 
(ver.  3).  Thie  in  accordance  with  tlie  la.v  (Ex.  xxii  18); 
bnt  now  what  docs  he  himself  ask  hit  servants? 
What  do  they  tell  him !  Now  pictuic  the  king  in 
dlaguise,  that  no  one  shall  know  him,  stealing  out  in 
the  darkness  sf  night  with  two  men  ;  liavc  to  go 
seven  milca  to  Endor ;  at  last  reach  the  wornan,  enter 
her  house,  tell  their  ertand.  What  does  Sau!  oak  her 
to  do  T  Waa  she  willing  at  first  ?  but  what  promise 
docs  Sn'.:l  make  T  Whom  was  she  to  bring  up !  Did 
Samuel  nppear?  Where  do  the  souls  of  men  goat 
death  T  The  witch  professed  to  be  able  to  bring  souls 
from  paradise,  but  evidently  she  was  much  surprised 
herself  nt  Samuel's  appearance.  Of  course,  children 
will  easily  understand  that  it  was  God  (and  not 
the  witch]  who  allowed  Samuel  to  appear,  that  he 
might  rebuke  Saul.  What  did  the  woman  profeu 
to  see  T  gods,  meaning  a  supematnial  appearance 
as  this  was.  How  did  she  describe  Samuel  T  Saul 
had  alwo^a  felt  that  Samuel  waa  hiu  true  friend, 
now  turns  to  him  in  hia  trouble,  bows  to  liim 
in  respect,  and  consults  him.  What  does  Saul 
say  t  God  has  departed  from  him — will  Samuel 
advise  him  what  to  do  ?  What  docs  Samuel  tell 
him  7  It  God  departed  from  him,  no  use  to  inquire 
«f  man;  this  only  what  he  liad  warned  Saul  of  before. 


His  Idugdom  taken  from  faun,  ffm  to  Dtiil. 
bccanse  he  obeyed  not  God'a  voice.  Nor  Simj 
adds  something  more  ;  what  is  it !  ha  will  Iw  Sa 
battie,  and  both  Sanl  and  his  Min*  will  die.  Htrit 
Baal  take  the  measoge  t  Seems  to  have 
on  the  ground.  Now  the  woman  acts  kiadlf, 
him  to  eat,  geta  food  ready,  then  aends  thmi 

III.  Pbactical    Lbssoks.     (1).   lie  Muajif 
being  leithoiU  God.     Sanl  felt  this  whni  ininitk 
lAithout  friends,  enemies  all  aronnd.   SotMviAd 
hlay  seem  to  get  on  well  in  ordinary  time^biiti 
danger  comes,  trial,  sickness,  death,  will  nalntd 
is  no  peace  to  tho  ivicked  (In.  IviL  21).    KaT.di 
fore,  is  time  to  seek  God.     (2).  Sin  briujtili' 
punithnieal.     Sanl  disobeyed,  was  pnnialmL  U 
consnlted  witch,   learned  his  own  fate.    Thu  QA 
eternal  law.     Sin  begets   more  sin,  enda  to  doi 
What  a  warning  to  repent,  seek  God's  met)',  la 
sins  blotted  out  in  atoning  blood  (Is.  L  iS),Ua 
God  while  He  may  be  foond  (Is.  Iv.  6).    (S|.  1 
certainty  of  lift  after  death.     Samuel  wu  tlini 
paradise.     The  soul,  therefore,  lives  after  de^A 
comes  the  judgment  (Hcb.  ix.  27).     SuppgniiM 
knew  that  to-morrow  we  should  die,  how  ihoU  N 
feel  *.      Saul  was  wretched   because  unpi^ 
meet  God.    Had  not  sought  Him  in  life,  not  | 
to  meet  Him  after  death.    Are  we  ready! 
and  life  after  as  certain  to  qb  as  to  him. 

Quettiont  to  be  atuteertd. 

1.  What  fresh  trouble  wa«  Saul  in  now . 

2.  What  counsel  did  he  seek,  and  how! 

3.  ^Mmt  was  her  answer ! 

4.  ^\'hat  did  he  do  next,  and  with  whsl  le 

5.  Wliat  message  did  Samuel  give  him ! 

6.  What  three  lessons  may  we  learn! 


HIS     STEADFAST    PURPOSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LOST  IN  THE  WINNING,"  "FOR  CONSCIENCE'  8 


CHAPTER   XXXIIL 

UNWELCOME. 
/  HE  widow  Pamcll  was  over- 
joyed when  she  learned 
that  Percy  Gray  was  coming 
to  take  up  his  abode  under 
her  roof  once  more.  Johns 
had  oiTered  him  the  nse  of 
a  room  and  tlie  maternal 
cares  of  hia  spouse,  but  the 
r'iitow  lind  a  prior  claim,  snd  her 
cotIaj,'c  [jossesBed  the  charm  of  com- 
INirativc  nedoeion,  oa  well  as  the  fresh 
brccies  1  liiit  blew  across  the  green.  Very 
few  of  1 1  in  tenants  of  the  villas,  paying 
tJieir  n:nt  to  the  spruce  agent  in  the 
town,  would  ever  anapect  that  the  young  man  in 
vrorkmaa'a  garb,  whom  they  aometimca  cncoiuiXienA 


on  his  way  to  and  from  the  town,  mm  tke  n 
owner  of  that  eligible  and  improving  pntwrtf. 

The  parting  with  hia  shopmatea  and  tt*  bffi 
cost  Percy  more  regret  than  he  had  antidpiltd  ■■ 
foreman  roughly  told  him  he  wu  a  fuel  fv  ll^ 
np  good  work  logo  and  buy  himsdf  intbe^f 
bat  he  was  touched  as  well  aa  mpcM  I*  *' 
knot  of  bis  fellow-workmen  lingving  at  th*  f^ 
Saturday  night— hia  last  aatnid^— to  ^■'"'ff 
with  him,  and  wish  him  welL  nteybid  )^f 
his  temperance,  and  ooIImI  idm  a  pd|  te  ■' 
decliiung  to  make  one  at  m  aI^>pv  or  hH>^^ 
ing;  bnt  when  he  w«a  aboot  to  bm  1^* 
could  not  withhold  their  repeat  frna  tti  ^' 
al«ady  conalstMicy  waa  hia  only  cAmMi 

It  waa  a  pleaaant  anrpewe,  too,^Aa^  ^*'' ^ 
of  the  evening  a  eoopb  of  At  — ^*** 
Mcehonica'  Inrtitato   to   wbfak  to  W  '■'* 


HIS  STBADFABT  PURPOSK 
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B  he  came  to  Chelsea,  called  upon 
le  rest,  to  present  him  with  a  hand- 
leak,  in  token  of  their  esteem, 
in  had  learned  to  look  upon  him  as 
aany  tears  as  she  bade  him  adieu, 
his  hand  again  and  again. 

0  let  you  forget  me,"  he  said.  "  As 
^e  earned  enough  to  buy  me  a 
)f  clothes,  I  '11  ask  for  a  holiday, 
n  the  country  with  you.    It  won't 

to  come,  I  dare  say,  for  mother 

1  many  little  things  we  can't  let 
f  one  but  the  girls  or  myself;  but 
:  they  11  tell  you  there 's  a  dashing 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Gray,  and  perhaps 

usosted  on  presenting  him  with  a 
ig  her  late  spouse  had  been  in  the 
ind  assuring  every  one  that  nothing 
to  part  with  it,  as  it  was  a  heirloom 

t's  not  as  valuable  as  Mr.  Burwin 
widow  observed — Percy  could  have 
ad  seen  it  contemptuously  rejected 
persons,  to  whom  its  owner  would 
!  could — "  but  I  have  nothing  else 
it  will  do  to  remind  you  of  a  family 
i  always  kind,  always  considerate." 
t  good-byes  were  said,  and  Percy, 
i  with  himself,  left  London,  and,  at 
it  of  the  ensuing  week,  presented 
familiar  workshops. 
1  askance.  Their  acquaintance  had 
r  that  wounded  the  foreman's  aniour 
not  feel  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
n  on  to  accomplish  a  job  which  he 
self  fully  competent  to  undertake, 
dictatorial,  he  became  more  so  than 
ad  of  letting  Percy  quietly  settle 
he  fidgeted  about  him  continually, 
^  man  and  every  one  else  sec  that 
duty  to  look  after  him  sharply.  At 
ks  interfering  to  give  the  most  con- 
oseless  advice  ;  at  the  next  he  was 
>st  galling  doubts  of  Mr.  Graddon's 
;  a  job  of  so  much  importance  to 
predicting,  in  loud  asides,  that  all 
e  spoiled  outright,  and,  in  a  word, 
>  to  make  the  worker  nervous  and 

er,  he  was  but  partially  successfuL 
»t  advantage  of  thoroughly  under- 
i  was  about,  and  therefore  he  was 
[orris's  forebodings  of  a  failure.  To 
vrhich  he  knew  he  could  not  act 

without  conunent  ;  they  did  but 
it  and  incompetence  of  him  who 
ad  to  have  aligned  or  remonstrated 

folly,  for  it  could  only  have  had 
ving  Percy  in  disputes  he  wished  to 
ed  the  ill-feeling  with  which  he  saw 


that  he  was  regarded.  Very  steadily  and  quietly  he 
went  to  work  his  own  way,  striving  to  torn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  sneering  speeches  of  the  foreman,  and  fully 
resolved  not  to  be  driven  to  make  an  appeal  to  Mr. 
Graddon  unless  it  became  absolutely  indispensable. 

But  Morris's  unspoken  yet  none  the  less  palpable 
determination  to  "  keep  him  down,"  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether,  was  not  half 
so  bad  to  contend  with  as  the  attitude  of  the  other 
workmen. 

Johns  had  prepared  him  to  find  very  few  at  Mr. 
Graddon's  of  those  who  had  known  him  before  he 
went  to  London,  but  it  was  not  the  fact  of  their  being 
strangers  that  made  them  side  with  Morris  against 
him.  The  acting  foreman,  conscious  of  his  own  de- 
ficiencies, which  not  all  his  conceit  and  assurance 
would  always  enable  him  to  conceal,  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  conciliate  his  subordinates  by  "  standing 
treat "  on  sundry  occasions.  Some,  who  saw  through 
his  motives,  laughed  at  him  in  their  sleeves,  but  all 
were  quite  willing  to  be  "  treated."  When  Morris, 
standing  at  the  bar  of  the  public-house  he  frequented, 
expatiated  on  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  Mr. 
Graddon  in  setting  up  this  London  chap,  as  he 
always  called  Percy,  they  swallowed  the  liquor  ho 
paid  for,  and  agreed  that  he  was  not  well  used. 
More  than  that,  they  proved  their  championship  by 
so  many  overt  acts  of  hostility  that  Percy  was  made 
very  uncomfortable. 

How  much  annoyance  was  inflicted  on  him,  {tartly 
in  mischief,  partly  in  nmlicc,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe ;  and  not  the  least  exasperating  part  of  the 
matter  was  his  conviction  that  Duke  Aveme  was 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  yet  made  no  efibrt  to 
put  a  stop  to  it 

Conscious  that  he  had  no  friends  amongst  his  shop- 
mates,  Percy  guarded  himself  as  much  as  lay  in  his 
power  against  the  petty  tricks  played  him  ;  but  tools 
would  disappear  none  knew  how  ;  his  framing  would 
get  knocked  over  and  delicate  joints  broken,  by 
nobody  ;  and  the  drawings  from  which  he  worked  be 
missing  unaccountably ;  till,  as  one  and  another, 
instead  of  rendering  any  assistance,  would  snigger  and 
jest  at  the  London  man's  disasters,  he  felt  tempted 
to  walk  out  of  the  shop  and  return  to  it  no  more  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Graddon  coming  to  look  at  the  screen, 
observed  that  he  was  not  getting  on  with  it  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  expected,  Percy  ground  his  teeth 
with  rage.  His  enemies  were  getting  the  better  of 
him,  and  his  forbearance  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

That  evening,  in  spite  of  no  little  muttering  from 
Morris,  who  objected  to  his  making  overtime,  he 
stayed  and  worked  for  some  hours  after  the  other 
men  had  left  On  the  following  one,  returning 
unexpectedly  to  the  shop  after  he  was  supposed  to 
have  gone  home,  he  caught  the  most  active  of  his 
tormentors  undoing  what  it  had  cost  him  consider- 
able trouble  to  accomplish,  incited  to  the  mischief  by 
the  uproarious  mirth  of  two  or  tliree  more  evil  spirits 
like  himself. 

Silence  fell  on  the  group  idien  Percy  oamA  fionmBi^ 
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and,  without  speaking,  examined  the  extent  of  tlie 
damage  done.  The  actual  doer  of  the  deed  had  the 
grace  to  feel  ashamed,  and  mutter  something  like  an 
apology ;  hut  he  was  thrust  aside  unanswered,  and 
hefore  the  rest  had  picked  up  their  baskets  and  coats, 
Percy  had  quitted  the  shop,  and  they  heard  lum  vault 
down  the  steps  leading  from  it  to  the  yard. 

Had  he  gone  to  fetch  Mr.  Graddon  ?  If  so,  what 
were  they  to  say?  C-aught  in  the  fact>  would  the 
boldest  denial  avail  them  ? 

But  no  ;  he  had  not  done  this.  When — not  at 
all  sorry  to  make  their  escape — they  reached  a  field 
they  must  cross  to  their  own  dwellings,  they  found 
him  awaiting  them  there,  white  and  resolute.  He 
knew  that  the  silly  youth  who  had  damaged  his  w^ork 
was  only  tlie  tool  of  a  great  hulking  fellow,  whose 
kinship  to  Morris  and  boasts  of  his  prowess  as  a 
boxer,  had  often  enabled  him  to  elude  well-merited 
punishment. 

He  did  not  elude  it  now.  He  was  not  seen  at  the 
shop  for  some  days  after  tliis,  and  Morris  blustered 
and  fumed,  loudly  declaring  that  he  would  not  put 
up  with  such  disgraceful  goings  on,  and  that  he  should 
tell  Mr.  Graddon  he  must  suit  himself  with  another 
foreman  if  he  persisted  in  keeping  on  such  a  quarrel- 
some chap  as  the  Londoner. 

He  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to  fulfil  his  threat, 
and  as  no  one  meddled  with  Percy  again,  the  latter  was 
more  surprised  than  annoyed  when,  some  weeks  after, 
the  subject  cropped  up  at  the  pay-table  the  first  time 
Duke  Aveme^-owing  to  his  uncle's  absence  from 
some  cause  or  other — ^presided  at  it. 

He  spoke  reluctantly,  and  as  if  it  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  a  whisper  from  the  foreman,  who  stood 
at  his  elbow. 

"Morris  tells  me  you  don't  get  on  with  the  other 
men.  I  did  not  know  you  were  disposed  to  be 
quarrelsome.'* 

Percy,  who  had  stopped  when  thus  addressed, 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  If  you  don't  like  your  berth,  Gray,  you  should 
find  yourself  another." 

I  have  not  been  complaining,  Mr.  Aveme.** 
No,  but  it 's  very  unpleasant  for  the  rest  if  you 
take  airs  upon  yourself  on  the  strength  of  having 
spent  a  year  or  two  in  town.  You  musn't  forget 
that  some  of  us  remember  you  a  country  yokel,  in 
smock-frock  and  hob-nails." 

"  I  never  do  forget  it,  Mr.  Aveme ;  but  I  don't 
xmderstand  what  that  has  to  do  with  my  work," 
retorted  Percy,  outwardly  calm,  in  spite  of  the  fury 
raging  within. 

Again  Morris  whispered  in  Duke  Aveme's  ear 
before  he  replied. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  of  course,  nothing ;  only  here 's 
complaints  brought  to  us  that  you  bully  and  fight 
with  the  men  if  they  affront  you  by  any  silly  prank  ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  this  sort  of  tiling  won't  suit  us, 
and  if  you  can't  be  peaceable  you  had  better  go." 

"la  it  you  who  give  me  the  advice,  or  has  Mr. 
Gnddon  requested  you  to  say  t\\ia  io  mel'" 


(I 
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Duke  made  an  eiTort  to  appear  dignified  and 
at  his  ease  as  he  answered  that^  of  eonrse,  b 
speaking  for  his  uncle  as  well  as  himself.  I 
pressed  the  wishes  of  all  who  took  part  in  the 
of  the  firm  when  he  said  that  they  could  not  re 
their  employ  any  person  who  disturbed  the  |n 
the  rest. 

This  magniloquent  speech  made  Pncy  m 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  behave  with  the  gtvn  ] 
demanded  of  him.  Duke  saw  the  smiley  and  in 
angrily,  while  Morris  looked  disconcerted. 

"  I  could  not  think  of  acting  ao  nnhandHa 
Mr.  Graddon  as  to  leave  him  while  I  have « 
hand  which  he  trusts  to  me  to  complete  hj  a 
time  ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  accnaed.  I  hm  ■ 
right  to  be  heard  in  my  defence.  In  tlwt  c 
will,  if  you  please,  refer  it  to  Mr.  Gtrnddw  Ibi 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  wiaha  tf ! 
than  this,  for  he  knew  on  how  inaeeim  a  UtH 
held  his  situation,  and  also  that  a  iliajghiii 
man  like  Mr.  Graddon  would  never  tobnlti 
system  of  persecution  aa  Percy  could  imri 
chose. 

"  I  should  not  advise  yon  to  amiflj  Om  i 
with  such  rubbish,"  he  said  aharpfy.  "Bw 
your  own  good  Mr.  Aveme  apoke ;  if  yoB  hamrt 
enough  to  see  that,  you  moat  go  your  ««■  v^l' 

With  no  other  answer  than  a  civil gNllR 
Percy  quitted  the  office,  bnt  aa  he  doMd  ttldi 
heard  Duke  cry  angrily,  "  Why  did  yn  Umi 
meddle  with  your  fooliah  di^mtoat  teAli 
you  may  settle  them  yoorMH" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
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IN  PLEA8ANTER  QU, 

In  musing  over  this  interview; 
amusement  at  Morria'a  deiea^  Bmy  tta  i 
himself  trying  to  acooont  lor  the  iilMMt  tfii 
appeared  to  have  obtained  over  Dakm  AvHM  1 
must  have  been  some  aniwul  digiee  rf  Wi 
existing  between  perKVia  aei  eo  Iw  l^a^  M 
position  and  education,  lor  Dnke  Mt  mSf  ti 
listened  to  a  garbled  axmmnt  of  irhsl  lli  iM 
but  to  be  induced  to  interfere. 

Had  he  taken  an  active  put  ill  the ¥■!■■• 
firm  it  would  have  been  ex 
so ;    he  was  still  neither 
builder's  clerk,  though  with  a 
certainly,  than  young  men  in  that 
enjoy. 

No  blame  could  be  attached  to  Hr,  Gnii* 
thia  He  still  clung  to  the  acheme  he  kid< 
mooted  to  his  wife,  of  letting  Dnke  many  ^ 
and  admitting  him  to  a  partaershipi  Hw  ^ 
mcnt  of  the  young  people  for  each  other  had  bf* 
it,  and  as  his  eldest  boy  evinced  a  great  dcMif  * 
to  sea,  there  were  no  reaaona  why  Daks  sImiM' 
be  taken  into  the  firm  except — and  these  vec|" 
ones — his  indolence  and  inatahility. 

He  expressed  a  paaaionate  afiectioB  lot  Vat^i' 
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evinced  a  grateful  BenBe  of  Ills  uncle  h  kindness  ;  but 
he  made  no  effort  to  muster  the  details  of  the  business. 
For  all  practical  purposes  he  was  of  no  use  in 
it  beyond  keeping  accounts  and  copying  estimates. 
Wlien  Mr.  Graddon  was  ill,  it  irritated  lum  exceed- 
ingly to  know  that  Duke  made  no  attempt  to  step 
into  Ids  place,  but  let  things  take  their  chance  till 
liis  uncle  was  able  to  gatlier  up  the  reins  again. 

Fancying  that  a  distaste  for  the  occupation  was  at 
the  root  of  his  carelessness,  Mr.  Graddon  offered  to 
assist  lum  in  entering  upon  a  more  congenial  one. 
Years  since  he  had  invested  for  Duke's  benefit  the 
few  hundreds  he  had  contrived  to  save  from  the 
wreck  of  his  father's  property,  and  to  this  he  would 
add — as  a  loan — a  sutiicient  sum  to  purchase  him  an 
interest  in  whatever  he  preferred  to  embark  in. 

But  Duke  would  not  hear  of  it.  Once  married  to 
Winnie  he  should  be  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth ; 
and  as  for  the  building  trade,  if  a  fellow  must  work 
for  his  living,  why  should  not  that  do  as  well  as  any 
other  ? 

To  a  pushing,  persevering  man,  who  owed  Ids 
position  to  a  life  of  unflagging  industry,  such  a  mode 
of  talking  was  highly  exasperating,  and  though  Mr. 
Graddon  made  every  allowance  for  the  manner  in 
which  Duke  had  been  trained,  he  was  very  much 
displeased.  But  whenever  he  recurred  to  the  subject 
he  received  a  similar  answer,  and  after  halting  for 
some  time  between  his  affection  for  the  lad  he  had 
80  long  regarded  as  a  son  and  his  anxiety  for  his 
daughter's  prospects,  Mr.  Graddon  resolved  that 
notlung  should  be  decided  upon  till  Dnko  reached 
his  twenty- fifth  year.  Then  if  he  still  wished  to 
wed  Winnie  and  accept  the  share  in  the  business  her 
father  offered  liini,  Mr.  Graddon  would  no  longer 
withhold  Ids  consent. 

To  this  ammgement  Winnie  herself  dutifully 
assented.  She  was  very  happy  at  home,  for  she  was 
useful,  and  the  calm,  equable  tone  of  her  affection 
for  her  betrotlied  made  her  content  while  she  saw 
hi  in  constantly,  so  that  if  they  had  a  tiff  to-day  tliey 
could  easily  make  it  up  to-morrow.  But  Duke  was 
less  placable,  and  protested  angrily  against  any  more 
delays. 

'*  Am  I  a  child,  that  my  uncle  uses  me  thus  ?  '*  he 
demanded.  "  Let  us  go  to  him  together,  Winnie, 
and  compel  him  to  hear  us,  till  he  agrees  to  fix  a  duy 
for  our  marriage." 

"  But,  Duke,  if  papa  has  good  reasons ^ 

"  He  has  not,  Winnie.  If  I  am,  as  he  hints,  too 
indifferent  about  money-making,  and  so  on,  the  fault 
is  Ids  for  withholding  the  incentive  I  need.  If  I  had 
my  -wife  to  work  for,  I  should  be  as  careful  and 
persevering  as  he  is.  Upon  my  word  I  'm  sick  of 
this  kind  of  life  :  it  takes  all  the  steel  out  of  a  fellow. 
I  should  have  been  a  better,  happier  man  if  your 
father  had  given  you  to  me  two  years  ago." 

"  Duke,"  faltered  poor  Winnie,  "  you  frighten  me 
when  you  talk  as  if  your  doing  ill  or  well  dei>ended 
entirely  on  me." 
"And  doesn't  it  ?    Areu*t  you  my  gviVOim^^  ^tait  \ 


If  I  m  ever  really  good  and  religious  will  it 
because  my  dear  little  girl  tries  to  make  me  m 

Winnie  gave  him  the  smile  he  expected,  I 
withdrew  herself  from   the   lumd  held  cue 
towards  her.     It  was  very  flattering  to  be  td 
she  was  so  necessar\'  to  the  liappincss  of  her 
but  there  was  something  wanting  toa    She  '. 
innate  consciousness  tliat  this  was  not  predi 
light  in  which  she  wished  to  be  regarded 
future  husband.     She  was  not  one  of  those 
minded  women  who  i^ish  to  usurp  the  head 
the  household. 

For  some  time  Duke  continued  to  regard 
as  ill-used,  and  would  declare  that  he  was  ver 
inclined  to  enlist  in  a  regiment  under  cftd 
India,  or  to  emigrate,  or  go  the  diamond  fi 
South  Africa  ;  and  Winnie  grew  so  pale  with  ] 
that  Hattie  was  troubled  too  ;  and  Nina  rati 
expectedly  evinced  an  interest  in  her  sistei 
affairs,  to  the  extent  of  advising  her  to  break 
engagement 

'*  You  need  not  look  so  shocked,  Winnie 
what  I  would  do  were  I  in  3'our  place,  especii! 
were  made  as  unliappy  as  you  are  ! " 

"Behave  badly  to  Duke  !  how  could  I? 
Winnie,  astonished  and  even  incensed  at  the  a 

"  He  is  not  behaving  M'ell  to  you,"  retorted 
"  If  he  will  not  exert  himself  to  satisfy  pap 
should  you  be  made  the  sufferer  ?  ** 

"He  loves  me,  and  I  have  promised  to 
wife,"  was  the  reply,  softly  spoken.     "  Such  pi 
cannot  be  given  and  broken  with  CYeiylittii 
that  rises.    Duke  will  yet  bo  all  we  ynk 
lum." 

And  Winnie,  to  end  a  conversation  that 
her  more  than  she  choec  to  acknowledge,  went 

Hattie  rose,  then  aat  down,  for  she  bad  aee 
in  her  eyes,  and  did  not  know  whether  to  folk 
or  leave  her  to  herself ;  bat  Nina  smiled  0 
sionately,  and  slirugged  her  8liOuldei& 

"  Winnie  hod  better  have  taken  my  adfiee 
and  Duke  will  never  be  a  happy  couple.  W 
tastes  ore  very  different  from  his  ;  he  lovea  1 
and  gaiety ;  he  w^ould  live  in  London  if  he 
and  frequent  theatres,  concerts,  and  balb,  vhi 
good  little  sister  finds  her  amnaement  in  wti 
l>oor,  reading  to  papa,  and  our  simple  home  pki 
Am  I  not  right  ? " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Hattie,  after  long  conndentiBBi 
are  thinking  of  the  text,  *  How  can  two  valk< 
they  be  agreed.*  ** 

"  Exactly  so,  dear,  only  I  didnt  word  what  I 
as  sensibly  as  3*ou  do." 

But  when  Hattie  began  again,  she  was  ched^e 

"  No,  dear,  don't  let 's  discuss  them  in  1 
absence.     I  don't  think  Winnie  would  like  iC 

This  hint  suflScod  to  seal  Hattie^  lips. Mi 

an  idea  once  took  root  in  her  rather  obtnee  w» 

clung  there  firmly,  and  in  after  days  Niaa's  i0B 

did  much  to  influence  a  deci&ion  alie  waa  calw  1 

X  to  make. 
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ake  ATeme*E  fits  of  wrath,  like  his  resolves  to  be 
i  energetic,  were  never  lasting,  and  he  soon 
me  recoDciled  to  Mr.  Graddon's  decision — ^too 
h  so,  that  gentleman  was  inclined  to  think.  He 
Id  have  been  more  hopeful  for  the  young  man's 
re  had  he  persisted  in  carrying  out  one  or  other  of 
threats,  than  when  he  saw  him  sink  back  into  the 
dling  habits  from  wliich  it  was  so  difficult  to 
e  him.  Yet,  while  Duke  was  always  good- 
lonred,  always  ready  with  an  excuse  or  an  apology 
lis  shortcomings,  and  only  passively  supine,  what 
d  he  say  or  do  ?  It  was  a  constant  irritation  to 
more  active  man — but  how  was  it  to  be  over- 
e?  Like  Nina,  there  was  something  in  Duke's 
position  tliat  eluded  the  grasp,  and  foiled  every 
who  sought  to  come  in  closer  contact  with  their 
T  selves. 

bus  Duke  took  no  part,  no  actual  interest,  in 
Graddon's  business,  yet  he  was  the  confidant  of  tlie 
man,  Morris,  in  his  hostility  towards  Percy,  who 
lered  over  the  fact  and  sought  a  clue  to  it  in 

ot  that  this  antagonism  affected  his  comfort  half 


so  much  as  it  used  to  do,  now  he  had  contrived  to 
make  his  fellow-workers  comprehend  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  meddle  with  him  ;  but  he  felt  that  it 
behoved  him  to  be  wary,  for  he  knew  that  the 
smallest  error  he  might  fall  into  would  be  dragged  to 
light,  and  magnified,  and  proclaimed  to  his  employer. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Graddon,  all  unconscious  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  Percy  had  been  subjected,  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  acted  on  Johns'  hint, 
and  secured  a  person  who  suited  him  so  welL  The 
screen  finished,  he  found  other  work  for  him  of  equal 
importance,  and  had  more  than  once  stopped  into 
the  shop  to  inspect  its  progress,  and  express  his 
satisfaction. 

So  far  all  liad  gone  smoothly  with  him,  and  as 
Johns  was  beginning  to  limp  about  on  crutches, 
there  were  hopes  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
resume  his  duties. 

Yet  Percy  could  feel  his  colour  rise  and  his  pulses 
quicken  when  Mr.  Graddon  beckoned  him  into  the 
office  one  morning.  Had  the  ill-nature  of  Morris 
triumphed  at  last  ? 

{To  be  amtinued.) 
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I  HERE  are  few  passages  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
which  are  invested  by  lus  biograplier 
with  dee^xir  interest  than  the  account 
of  the  defence  wliich  he  made  of 
laelf  and  of  his  cause  before  king  Agrippa. 
niliar  as  all  Bible  students  are  w^th  the  great 
fines  of  the  early  history  of  St.  Paul,  as  it  may 
gathered  from  incidental  notices  in  the  Acts 
die  Apostles,  and  in  his  own  Epistles,  it  will 
well  to  pass  some  of  them  briefly  in  review 
ore  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  memorable 
06  at  Caesarea,  which  is  so  graphically  described 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Qstles,  and  to  the  noble  defence  made  by  the 
Oner,  as  recorded  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 
fern  in  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  and,  therefore — as 
records  of  antiquity  abundantly  confirm  the 
ement  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons — "a  citizen 
lo  mean  city,"  St.  Paul  was  removed,  at  an 
y  period  of  his  life,  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
meted  by  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ewiah  t^hers,  in  all  the  traditional  tenets  of 
I^harisees,  the  strictest  of  Jewish  sects.  Sprung 
^  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  like  the  first  king  of 
«!,  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  well-skilled, 
Ib  Epistles  show,  in  the  language  and  literature 
olreeee,  he  was  invested  from  his  birth  with 

•  much-coveted  and  highly-valued   badge   of 
inction,  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome.     It 

•  tkus  tliat  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  he 


presented  in  his  own  person  a  typical  centre  of 
the  three  great  civilisations  of  the  world — the 
Jewish,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  those  three  great  types  of  national  existence 
upon  whose  confluence,  when  the  fulness  of  the 
time  had  come,  the  city  of  God  was  built,  and 
through^  as  mucli  as  in  spite  of^  whose  combined 
influence,  the  light  of  Christ's  Gospel  was  diffused 
thoughout  the  earth,  and  they  who  had  been 
"strangers  and  foreigners"  became  "fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints,"  and  were  admitted  into 
the  "household  of  God." 

As  far  as  direct  history  is  concerned,  the  name 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  first  found  in  connection  with 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  It  \&  reasonably 
inferred  from  the  Apostle  s  own  allusions  to  the 
vote  which  he  used  to  give  against  the  ChristianA 
when  brought  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  and 
also  to  his  consent  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  that 
he  w^as  a  member  of  that  council  before  which  the 
first  martyr  was  arraigned,  and  before  which,  at  a 
later  period  of  his  history,  St.  Paul  was  himself 
brought.  Be  this  as  it  may,  St.  Luke  represents 
Said  of  Tarsus  as  occupying  a  prominent  place  in 
the  scene  which  he  so  graphically  describes  of  the 
stoning  of  the  first  martyr ;  and  whilst  we  learn 
from  the  Apostle's  own  words  the  remorse  which 
filled  his  soul  in  the  recollection  of  the  part  which 
he  then  acted,  there  are  not  wanting  in  St  Luke's 
narrative  indications  that^  after  his  own  conversion. 
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the  whole  energies  of  St  Paul's  mind  and  body 
were  directed  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
which  the  miartyrdom  of  Stephen  had  arrested. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  direct  allusions  to 
this  eventful  epoch  in  the  Apostle's  history  are 
few  and  scanty.  They  suffice,  however,  to  attest 
the  indelible  impression  which  was  at  this  time 
produced  upon  his  mind;  whilst  the  increased  fury 
with  which  he  continued  to  make  havoc  of  the 
Church,  and  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion,  are  in  entire  accord  with  the 
supposition  that  an  inward  struggle  began  to  be 
waged  from  the  day  of  St  Stephen's  mart3rrdom, 
within  the  breast  of  the  persecutor,  which 
continued  with  unabated  strength  until,  on  his 
journey  to  Damascus,  he  was  arrested  by  a  light 
from  heaven,  and  the  earnest  inquiry  was  extorted 
from  his  lips,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do?"  (Acts  ix.  6). 

From  that  moment  a  change,  which  can  be 
described  in  no  language  more  striking  than  his 
own — "a  new  creation" — ^was  wrought  within 
the  heart,  and  upon  the  life  of  Saul  of  Tarsu& 
The  outward  light  which  shone  around  him,  as 
he  journeyed  towards  Damascus,  was  the  fitting 
emblem  of  the  clearer  light  from  heaven  which 
was  about  to  shine  witlun  his  soul,  when  after 
being,  as  it  were,  for  three  days  buried  with  his 
Lord  in  His  death,  he  arose,  with  his  Head,  to 
newness  and  holiness  of  life. 

From  the  day  in  which  the  scales  fell  from  his 
eyes,  and  "he  arose  and  was  baptised,"  the  whole 
life  of  St  Paul  can  be  described  in  no  fitter  terms 
than  those  which  he  himself  employed  in  his 
defence  before  King  Agrippa:  "Whereupon,  O 
King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision,  but  showed  first  unto  them  of 
Damascus,  and  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all 
the  coasts  of  Judaea,  and  then  to  the  (Gentiles,  that 
they  should  repent  and  turn  to  Qod,  and  do  works 
meet  for  repentance"  (Acts  xxvi.  19,  20).  And 
if  further  inquiry  be  made  into  the  character  of 
the  Apostle's  preaching  and  the  marvellous  results 
by  which  it  was  attended,  we  shall  find  the 
answer  returned  to  that  inquiry  in  the  terms  in 
which,  as  he  himself  declared  to  King  Agrippa, 
his  original  commission  was  framed,  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  lips  of  Him  who  appeared  to  him  en 
the  way  to  Damascus,  "  To  open  their  eyes,  and 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me" 
(Acts  xxvi  18). 

And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  nobler  mission 
than  this  was  never  confided  to  the  sons  of  men, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  never  was  a  mission 
more  faithfully,  or  more  successfully  discharged. 
Upwards  of  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  memorable  journey  to  Damascus,  when  the 
bold  and  undaunted  preacher  oi  l\i^  Cto»&  'sroa 
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called  to  stand  before  Agrippa,  and  to  pleid  ii 
the  presence  of  the  august  assembly  irbick  m 
then  convoked,  the  claims  of  that  Qoepd  vlbeh 
he  had  so  long  proved  to  be  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  both  to  his  own  sod,  and  to  tit 
souls  of  his  converts. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  results  of  the  Apostlri 
preaching  were  invariably  the  same.  From  ^ 
first — as  it  will  be  to  the  last — the  preacliing  d 
Christ's  Grospel  was  a  witness  both /or  and  agimi 
those  who  heard  it — a  savour  of  life  to  some,  but 
a  savour  of  death  to  others.  But  whateTer  tk 
treatment  experienced  by  the  preacher,  and  wbi' 
ever  the  reception  given  to  his  message,  tim 
was  no  tampering  on  the  part  of  St  I^ul  viA 
the  treasure  committed  to  his  stewankhip-Hi 
keeping  back  from  his  hearers  of  that  by  vkkk 
they  might  have  been  profited — ^no  shunniogti 
declare  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God 

For  many  years  the  life  of  St  Riul  had  Im 
ceaselessly  devoted  to  the  great  work  with  vhid^ 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  he  had  bes 
especially  entrusted.  It  was  after  the  com{Ui 
of  one  of  his  great  missionaiy  jouneTB)  ai 
when  he  had  brought  with  him  the  contriii' 
tions  which  the  churches  of  Macedonia  ki 
sent  by  his  hands  to  the  poor  saints  in  Jenisik% 
that  a  great  commotion  was  raised  by  tli 
Jews  on  the  supposition  that  St  Paul  had  in* 
faned  the  Temple  by  bringing  a  Gentile  ooor^ 
within  its  courts.  The  Apostle  himself  wis  vit 
difficulty  rescued,  first  from  the  violence  d  At 
tumult,  and  then  from  a  conspiracy  of  At 
Jews,  by  the  intervention  of  the  captaia  4 
the  Roman  garrison  which  commonly  oocnpiflddi 
Fort  Antonia ;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  M^ 
under  a  Roman  escort,  to  Csesarea^  which  m' 
that  time  the  residence  of  the  Roman  govendr' 
Judaea. 

For  upwards  of  two  yean  the  active  cawr* 
the  greatest  of  human  missionaries  was  amM 
whilst  he  was  yet  in  the  full  vigoar  cf* 
unrivalled  zeal  and  eneigy.  Already  he  had  M 
before  Felix,  and  when  that  corrupt  goTemorW 
been  removed  for  his  crimes,  again  b^ore  ft^ 
About  this  time  Herod  Agrippa,  the  greatfv 
son  of  Herod  the  Qreat,  came  to  CesareatoiM 
Festus,  the  recently  appointed  Roman  gono^ 
Festus  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  oppoitii4 
thus  afforded  him  of  doing  honour  to  his  i9* 
guest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  consnltiBg  ^ 
better  versed  than  himself  in  questicms  pn^i^ 
to  Jewish  laws,  respecting  the  fonn  in  whiA  ■ 
should  relegate  the  case  of  St  Paul  for  the  Im 
of  the  Roman  Emperor. 

We  trace,  in  the  defence  whidi  St  Fu)  i*" 
before  Agrippa,  the  same  boldness  of  apcwfc^^ 
the  same  un^ken  confidence  in  the  came  vii> 
he  had  espoused,  whidi  characterise  his  pr^ 
defence,  when  arraigned  before  the  bar  o(  Feb 
We  observe  further  the  aame  desiie  to  aib  * 
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emd  persecutions  subservient  to  the 
of  the  great  cause  which  he  had  at 
in  his  (Urect  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
f  Agrippa,  as  one  who  ought  to  have 
1  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  fore- 
Bs  and  the  prophets,  we  see  how  much 
the  Apostle  was  on  the  conversion  of 
than  on  his  own  acquittal  from  the 
:h  had  been  unjustly  preferred  against 
his  "  deliverance  out  of  the  mouth 

I  to  understand  how  any  could  have 
>ved  the  powerful  and  persuasive 
d  preacher  of  righteousness.  And  yet 
I  the  final  result,  that  the  Roman 
sribed  to  madness  the  obedience  which 
idered  to  the  heavenly  vision,  whilst 
ly  instructed  guest — unable  altogether 
\  inward  convictions,  or  to  withhold 
se  to  the  preacher's  appeal — was  con- 
iss  the  Apostle  with  words  expressive 
d  and  supercilious  contempt,  or  of  an 
1  decision,  neither  to  accept  nor  to 
3ssage,  but,  with  Israel  in  tiie  days  of 
Elijah,  to  halt  between  two  opinions, 
g  whom  he  should  serva  "Then 
i  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest 
ZJhristian"  (Acts  xxvL  28).* 
y  marvel  at  the  blindness  of  Festus, 
cold  indifference,  or  the  half-hearted 
)  of  Agrippa.  We  are  too  apt  to 
i  fact  that  we  ourselves  may  be  sinning 
urer  light,  and  may  be  resisting 
ience. 

lot  been  nurtured  amidst  the  debasing 
lolatry  which  surrounded  Felix  and 
her  have  we  been  exposed  to  those 
influences  which  wrought  the  apostasy 
from  the  professed  faith  of  his  fathers, 
tures,  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
lave  been  familiar  to  us  from  our 
nd  yet,  in  the  case  of  too  many  who 
Christian  faith,  those  writings  are 
et  aside  as  idle  tales,  and  if  the  words 
cher  are  not  openly  rejected  as  the 
nadness,  and  if  he  himself  be  not 
i  cold  contempt,  his  words  fall  upon 


most  probable  that  the  words  of  Agrippa 
in  iron  J,  and  that  they  mean,  '*  You  think« 
le,  or  with  a  few  reasons,  to  make  me  a 


the  ear  like  some  familiar  strain  which  awakens 
no  surprise,  and  when  his  most  urgent  appeals  are 
addressed  to  the  conscience,  they  awaken  within 
it  no  response. 

The  great  lesson,  then,  of  submission  to  the 
inward  voice  of  conscience,  and  to  the  written 
warnings  of  Qod^s  word,  is  enforced  upon  those  to 
whom  the  words  of  eternal  life  are  now  addressed, 
alike  by  the  ready  obedience  of  St  Paul,  and  by 
the  wilful  disobedience  of  Agrippa.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  regard  to  its  outward  attendant 
circumstances  the  conversion  of  St  Paid  is  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  conversion  which  is 
recorded  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  annals  of 
history.  But  when  regarded  in  its  own  nature, 
and  apart  from  the  outward  manifestations  of 
a  Divine  interposition,  the  call  of  each  true 
Christian  to  a  life  of  faith  and  of  holiness  is 
equally  miraculous  with  that  of  St  Paul  There 
is  the  same  carnal  heart  of  unbelief  to  be  sub- 
dued ;  there  is  the  same  need  of  converting, 
restraining,  and  transforming  grace.  And  though 
it  may  not  be  given  to  us  outwardly  to  behold 
the  same  heavenly  vision  which  appeared  to 
St  Paul,  or  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  sense  that 
Saviour  who  then  appeared  to  him,  and  by  that 
appearance  qualified  him,  equally  with  the  other 
Apostles,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  8),  nevertheless,  as  the 
same  Apostle  has  taught  us,  unless  that  Gospel 
which  he  preached  has  been  "  hid  "  to  us,  and  the 
god  of  this  world  has  blinded  our  eyes,  the  same 
'^  Grod  who  conunanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  Before  our 
eyes,  as  St.  Paul  assured  the  Gralatian  Christians 
who  had  never  gazed  with  the  eyes  of  sense  upon 
the  incarnate  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
"  evidently  set  forth  crucified  amongst  us."  And 
if,  like  that  great  Apostle  who  is  presented  to  our 
view  by  his  own  pen  "  as  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints,"  and  at  the  same  time  as  "  not  a  whit 
behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,"  we  are 
willing  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  like  him  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision,  the  same  peace 
which  he  experienced,  and  concerning  which  he 
has  testified  that  it  '*  passeth  all  understanding," 
shall  '*  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ 
Jesus  ; "  and  it  will  be  given  to  us,  as  it  was  to 
him,  to  "  know  in  whom  we  have  believed,"  and 
to  rest  assured  that  He  is  "able  to  keep  that  which 
^we  have  committed  to  His  trust" 
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A    STORY    FOB    YO 
CHAPTER  L 

XY  morning  in  London.    Cold,  miaer- 
uble  winter  weadier,  not  a  good  invigo- 
'  mting  frost,  not  the  mild  cold  that  ia 
mate  frequent  in   England  than  any- 
tiling  else,  but  a  oaety  raw  atmosphere 
'   with  a  nipping  wind  that  chills  one  to  the 
bone,  but  hu  not  the  kindtine«a  to  clear  the 
rouds  Slid  pathways  of  their  thick  Blush. 
Tliere  is  a  pinched,  wan  look  on  many  of  the 
facea  yon  meet  in  the  poorer  streets,  and  everywhere 
yon  hear  the  same  cry,  "  Hard  times  these,  shocking 
hard  times." 

Turning  out  of  Great  Bell  Street,  which  every  one 
who  lives  in  London  knows  quite  well,  yon  come  to 
Malt  Lane,  probably  ho  called  because  of  the  quan- 
tity of  that  grain,  brewed  into  beer,  which  finds  its 
way  to  this  dingy  street,  where  public-houses  abound. 
Not  every  one,  however,  notices  tlie  narrow  turning 
round  by  one  of  these,  known  aa  Bell  Passage,  which 
leads  yon  into  Golden  Place. 

The  houses  here  are  quaint,  old-fashioned  ones, 
and  have  evidently  seen  much  better  days.  In  the 
parlonis  are  to  be  seen  many  a  curious  piece  of 
carved  oak,  black  with  age  and  smoke.  These  rare 
old  mantels  and  panels  are  not  unfrequently  prized 
t^  the  occnpants  of  the  roonis,  who  have  taste  and 
refinement  enough  to  jealously  guard  them  from 
ill-nsngo.  But  this  dismal  winter  has  brought  bad 
times  to  Golden  Place,  in  spite  of  its  name,  as  well 
as  to  every  other  street  where  trade  workers  hang 

In  one  such  room,  on  a  first  floor,  a  young  girl  is 
standing  before  a  meagre  fire  on  this  cold  morning. 
The  room  is  large  and  scantily  furnished,  the  floor 
covered  here  and  there  with  patches  of  threadbare 

There  is  the  sound  of  noisy  clattering  feet  behind 
her,  and  a.  boy  of  about  fourteen  enters  the  cold 
cheerless  room. 

"Why,  Peg,"  cries  out  the  boy,  churlishly,  "why 
on  earth  don't  you  get  the  room  a  bit  warm  for  ns  T 
A  nice  thing  indeed  to  sit  here  shivering  and  then 
start  off  to  walk  through  such  a  morning  as  this." 

"There's  no  more  cool,  Tom,"  Peg  answers,  quietly. 

"No  more  coal,  Peg  I "  cries  the  boy,  angrily,  "yon 
t«Ik   as   if  wo   wore   paupers  ;   why  don't  you  get 

"  The  last  three  lots  are  not  paid  for,  and  the  man 
won't  send  us  any  more,"  says  Peg. 

Tom  matters  angrily.  "Here,  give  me  some 
tavakfast,"  he  cries,  rubbing  his  blue  fingers  for 
watmdi,  "  1  cant  wait  for  father." 

Peg  says  nothing,  but  takes  a  little  metal  tea-pot 
off  the  hob,  and  begins  pouring  out  some  very  pale 


"  criea  Tom,  poM 
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"What rubbish  is  that!" 
"  water  bewitched  ? 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Tom,"  Peg  says,  apohfil 
"it's  the  last  of  the  tea,  and  it's  been  *o  lad  k 

"  Anything  owing ! "  queries  Tom. 

"Yes,  a  lot,"  Peg  replies. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opens,  and  ■  W 
little  child  join  the  two.  The  child,  a  littlt  b 
is  clinging  to  his  father's  hand  and  diatteriif 
gaily.  His  hther,  a  tall  thin  man  with  bM 
and  fair  faded  hair,  that  at  a  first  glance  jta 
imagine  to  be  grey,  is  smiling  abstraetedlj 
child.  His  light  blue  eyes  glance  about  m 
and  give  a  look  of  uneasiness  to  his  (u 
anxious  face — a  kind,  gentle  face  it  is  too,  b 
in  which  even  a  child  can  read  weaknen  ui 
of  determination,  or,  aa  people  would  coll  it, : 
natured.  easy-going  sort  of  face.  He  sit*  i 
tlic  table,  and  takes  Ilia  cnp  of  weak  tea  sad 
bread-and-butter  without  a  remark,  thuoi 
bread  is  stale  and  the  butter  far  too  tuti 
face  is  puckcred-up  all  the  time  in  anxiom  ll 
and  Tom,  from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  V 
him  with  a  t;lance  half  pitying,  half  contempti 

Presently  Tom  gets  up  to  go ;  then  Peg  tuni 
father  and  says  tinddly,  "There  are  no  c<Mk, 
and  no  tea,  and  scarcely  any  butter." 

Her  father  glances  at  her  abi>tnict(dlv 
uneasily  on  his  chair,  and  says  sonuwfal 
can't  give  yon  anything  this  morning.  Peg,  1 
a  farthing  I  Can't  yon  persuade  them  to  I 
have  a  little  till  Saturday  ? " 

Peg  shakes  her  head.  "  We  Ve  said  that  ■ 
they  don't  believe  us  now," 

"Then  I  can't  help  it  Yon  must  ma* 
night ;  1 11  see  what  I  can  do  then." 

Peg  sighs,  but  says  no  more,  and  pwsM 
father   kisses   her  and   her  little  hrotiMT  aa 

It  is  a  dreary  day  for  Peg.  The  fire  mm 
out,  and  the  large  hare  room  is  cheerleai  andvE 
Little  Teddy  is  discontented  and  teatfnl,  h 
runs  about  with  him  and  tries  to  inteivt  1 
letting  him  help  her  in  her  woric  There  a 
cold  suet-pudding  left  from  yeatetday,  and  wh 
has  been  eaten,  Peg  wrspe  him  np  as  wsisly 
can,  and  takes  him  out  for  a  ion.  Bat  itJ 
cold  and  miserahlu,  and  the  great  ban  lUW 
doubly  cheerless  to  come  home  to.  P^  gi*H 
some  milk  and  water,  and  bi«ad-aDd-battB  I 
tea,  and  puts  him  to  bed,  the  best  [dace  fv*i 
and  then  waits  impatiently  in  the  ecld  brbti 

Tom  is  first.  He  comes  in  grnmUfaif  •i'  ■ 
It  is  a  trick  of  his  hther'a  to  make  Uv  pt  ■ 
few  hard-earned  shillingB,  he  dedani^Hdla* 
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than  lie  so  imposed  npon.  "  He  H  let 
r  what  he  thinks/*  he  says,  with  a  great 
rd  things.    But  the  evening  wears  on 

does  not  oome,  so  Tom,  who  hates 
^lingly  draws  oat  a  shilling  and  bids 
ithing  with  that  It  is  only  a  handful 
sg  brings  in,  but  it  makes  a  lire,  and 
d  talk  together  till  it  is  time  to  get 
[yper.  Then,  as  they  are  both  famished, 
me  tea,  for  she  has  contrived  to  get 
butter  out  of  the  shilling.  When  ten 
and  their  father  has  not  arrived,  Tom 
tention  of  going  to  bed,  and  advises 
he  same.     But  Peggy  sits  before  the 

a  low  stool,  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
ler  hands,  and  waits.  Her  fathcr*s 
the  fender,  a  cup  of  tea  keeping  warm 
I  comes  not 

jy  rises  slowly,  rakes  the  embers  to- 
jerly  places  three  small  scraps  of  coal 
iem,  draws  the  tin  tea-pot  as  close  as 
i  warmth,  and  goes  slowly  and  hesi- 

• 

asleep  when  a  light  careful  footstep 
irs,  and  her  father  turns  the  handle  of 
ooT,  He  goes  totteringly  across  the 
Is  down  by  the  dying  fire.     He  notes 

slippers  in  the  fender,  the  little  tea- 
,  and  as  he  puts  up  his  thin  hands  to 
^rd  face,  there  are  actually  tears 
I  his  cheeks,  but  he  brushes  them 
and  lighting  a  scrap  of  candle  x>eeps 
ird.  Then  he  takes  out  of  his  pocket 
»y  purse,  from  which  he  draws  two 
liUing  piece  and  a  shilling,  balancing 

in  his  hand  and  looking  hesitatingly 
the  other.     He  seems  to  come  to  no 

them,  for,  holding  them  both  in  his 

and  goes  very  quietly  into  the  tiny 
g  and  Teddy  are  sleeping.  He  kisses 
ondly  several  times,  and  finally  places 
g  piece  on  the  mantel -piece,  and  creeps 

and  quietly  he  unfastens  the  latch, 
with  cold,  steps  out  into  the  biting 
5n  with  a  glance  up  at  the  house,  and 
nds  ahnoet  like  a  groan,  his  unsteady 
cany  him  away  into  the  darkness, 
daric  the  next  morning  when  Peggy 
bed  and  began  hastily  dressing  her- 
s  always  up  early  to  get  breakfast  for 
Tom. 

>  small  piece  of  candle  that  her  father 

mantel-shelf,  her  eye  fell  first  on  the 

id  pair  of  slippers  standing  just  where 

them  the  night  before,  and  she  won- 

had   gone  to  bed  without  touching 

«  he  had  been  so  late  that  they  were 

came  in,  she  thought,  as  she  bustled 

g    np    the  room  and    preparing    the 


«' 


Where*8  father?"  Tom  asked,  gruffly,  when  he 
came  in. 

"  What  *8  the  good  of  asking  me?"  P^ggy  asked  in 
surprise  ;  "you  know  best**  Tom  slept  in  the  same 
room  as  his  father. 

"No,  I  don%"  cried  Tom ;  "he  isn*t  in  the  bed- 
room." 

Peggy  looked  at  her  brother  in  mute  astonishment 
"He  hasnt  gone  out  since  I've  been  up,"  she  said 
presently.     "  Where  can  he  be,  Tom?" 

"Hasn't  been  home  all  night,"  answered  Tom, 
whistling  softly  to  himself  and  garing  unconcernedly 
at  a  great  damp  patch  of  wall,  near  the  ceiling. 

"Tom!"  cried  Peggy,  "you're  joking;  you  don't 
mean  it" 

"Don't  I?"  queried  Tom.  "Look  at  his  bed, 
then.     This  is  his  last  new  trick,  I  suppose." 

Peg  made  no  reply,  for  she  was  hurt  at  the  way 
Tom  spoke  of  their  father.  She  knew  that  Tom 
secretly  despised  him  for  his  many  misfortunes,  and 
it  grieved  Peg,  who  loved  him  for  his  kind  and 
gentle  manner  towards  his  children. 

When  her  brother  had  gone.  Peg  went  to  dress 
little  Teddy,  who  was  rather  fond  of  staying  in  bed 
these  very  cold  mornings.  Presently  her  eye  fell  on 
the  two-shilling  piece  lying  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
she  was  considerably  puzzled  to  know  what  it  could 
mean  ;  but  she  concluded  that  her  father  had  come 
home  late,  and,  unwilling  to  disturb  her,  had  left  it 
there.  But  why  had  he  gone  ofT  again  at  that 
strange  time  without  saying  anything  about  it? 
She  wished  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so  considerate 
about  disturbing  her,  and  so  spared  her  the  anxiety 
she  must  feel  now  until  his  return. 

So  Peggy  thought  as  she  bustled  about  her  various 
matters  of  housekeeping.  She  was  soon  very  busy 
making  a  beefsteak  pudding,  to  which  purpose  she 
had  applied  a  portion  of  the  two-shilling  piece,  and 
was  thinking,  with  a  smile  on  her  bright,  childish 
face,  of  how  pleased  her  father  and  Tom  would  be 
with  the  portion  she  was  going  to  save  and  warm  up 
for  their  supper. 

This  clever  little  cook  of  twelve  years  had  exerted 
her  utmost  skill  to  make  her  pudding  nicely,  and  was 
knowingly  tying  it  up,  when  suddenly  there  came  a 
sharp  rap  at  the  door,  and  without  further  ado  a 
large,  burly  policeman  walked  into  the  room. 

Peg  dropped  her  pudding  flat  on  the  floor  in  hei 
fright  and  surprise.  The  man  walked  up  to  her,  and 
laying  a  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder,  said  roughly, 
"  Now,  young  woman,  where 's  your  father?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  gasped  Peg,  almost  too  terrified 
to  speak. 

"Then  just  take  time  to  think,"  cried  the  man 
sternly.  "  The  other  two  rooms  on  this  floor  belong 
to  you,  don't  they?    1 11  just  take  a  look  round." 

Peg  followed  the  man  mechanically  as  he  walked 
into  their  bedrooms  and  carefully  searehed  them, 
startling  Teddy  in  his  occupation  of  pinning  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  then,  without  a  word,  he  led  the  way 
back  to  the  parlour. 
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"Now,  young  'nn,  jtut  tell  me  when  yonr  father 
went  ont,  what  he  said  ta  you,  and  when  yon  expect 
him  home  ;  and  mind  yon  tell  me  do  BtonM,"  he 
■aid,  fixing  hi«  eyes  on  Peggy's  scared  fac«  with  a 
steady  gaze  which  was  meant  to  awe  her  into  telling 
the  tmth. 

But  Peggy  hud  no  tlinught  of  telling  liea,  thongh 
she  vaguely  sTtspectcd  tliat  something  was  wrong,  and 
would  have  shielded  her  father  from  harm  at  all 
hazards,  if  site  had  known  how. 

"  I  have  not  seen  father  since  yesterday  moming," 
she  faltered,  trembling  beneath  the  man's  stem  eyes. 
"He  was  away  all  night,  and  hosn't  come  home 
yet" 

An  angry  frown  gatliered  on  the  man's  face. 
"  Where  did  he  tell  you  to  come  to  him  for  aome 
money?"  he  asked,  knowingly. 

"He  never  told  me  to  come  anywhere,"  Peggy 
answered.  "  He  never  said  anything  about  etaylng 
away  when  lie  went  ont  yesterday  morning." 

"  Escaped  1  "  cried  the  man,  furiously.  "  but  not  for 
long,  my  friend,"  he  added,  mntteringly,  then  without 
more  ado,  he  tnmed  round  and  went  away. 

Mechanically  Peggy  picked  np  her  pudding  from 
the  floor.  "  It  will  be  heavy,"  she  thought,  with  the 
housewifely  inutinct  that  came  naturally  to  her,  but 
beyond  tbia  she  had  loait  all  interest  in  her  piece  of 

Peggy  was  accustomed  to  being  alone,  except  for 
the  company  of  her  little  brother,  but  her  patience 
was  Mrety  tried  in  waiting  for  Tom  to-day.  She 
knew  very  well  that  something  was  wron^  and  it 
did  not  altogether  surprise  her  that  the  usual  honr 
passed  by  without  her  fatlier  coniing  liome,  bat  she 
had  been  hoping  all  day  that  when  night  closed  in, 
ahe  would  hear  hia  welcome  footstep,  and  be  relieved 
from  the  dreadful  fear  timt  was  upon  her.  She  had 
ever^'thing  ready  for  hi[u  by  lialf-paat  five,  though  she 
knew  that  he  never  came  till  six.  How  slowly  the 
bent  hand  of  the  old  Dutch  clock  moved  from  space 
to  spa(«.  l*cggy  listened  ongerly  to  every  footstep 
in  the  street  below,  iiome  one  was  stopping  at  the 
gate.  No.  they  had  gone  on.  Surely  some  one  was 
stopping  now.  Yes.  They  were  coming  up-stairs. 
Peggy's  heart  beat  wildly.     She  could  not  run  and 

open  the  door,  in  case yes,  it  was  as  site  feared, 

only  Dan,  the  up-stairs  lodger,  going  up  to  bis  room. 
Quarter  past  six — half  past  Ah,  there  is  a  step 
Peggy  knows.     It  is  some  sort  of  relief  to  liave  Tom 

"Father  not  home  yet!"  Tom  asked,  taking  his 
aeat  at  the  table,  and  looking  curiously  at  two 
hot  pUtes,  one  turned  over  the  other,  nn  the  hob. 
Peg  was  a  wise  little  creature.  She  placed  n 
^ping  hot  pndding  under  Tom's  nose  before  she 
ventured  a  remark.  Then  she  told  him  the  history 
of  her  adventure.  Tom  was  very  angry.  "  This  ia 
an    uncommon  bad    look-out ;  it  strikes  me  that 


father 's  been  and  got  himself  into  some  Iwl  tatft; 
he  exclaimed,  tapping  his  foot  impatiiotlj  w  tb 
flow. 

"Tom,  what  do  yon  think  can  be  the  mitia? 
AVhy  doesn't  father  come  hornet'  Piggy  dud. 
nervously. 

"It's  my  belief."  Tom  answered,  sbcrtlf.  "iki 
he's  done  something  wrong  and  mn  awaj." 

"Tom  I"  cried  Peggj-,  reproftchfnlly,  bit  T«i 
countenance  was  unmoved,  as  be  aat  idl;  fUjii; 
with  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  And  a  fine  thing  it  is,"  cried  Tom,  Mddalj,  'ii 
he's  gone  off  nobody  knows  where,  aad  Wt  ac  v 
support  yon  and  Teddy  on  my  six  shilliap  ini. 
How  ore  we  to  live,  I  ^old  like  to  kaowl' 
{ToU 
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"  Hii  mother  took  him  np,  uid  petted  him,  and  placed  with  hint."- 

WHAT    A    LITTLE    MONEY    DID. 


ip  from  the  nish'bottomed  chair,  and 
the  bsre  uncurtained  window,- stood, 
.  kttitad*  of   aadoesB  and   dejectioii 


Only  eighteen  short  months  ago,  and  what  a  happy 
girl  aha  had  been  I  She  sighed  as  she  remembered 
the  time.  The  beloved  only  child  of  a  iridowed 
mother,  not  a  care  bad  she  known  from  motnin^tJU. 
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night ;  and,  as  the  pretty  promised  \vife  of  hiindwine 
young  Gerald  "Western,  she  liad  k>okcd  at  the  future 
through  a  rose-coloured  niediunu 

But  ah,  how  many  changes  she  had  .*«eon  .siine 
then  I  She  had  married,  ami  s<K»n  after,  (iorald's 
father — hitherto  reputod  a  rich  iiuiri— liad  died 
insolvent.  Then  her  own  dear  mother,  after  a  slmrt 
illness,  had  gone  to  her  last  rest;  upon  \\lii«li  the 
young  husband  and  wife,  in  grief  and  lniR'lines> — for 
they  had  f»carce  a  friend  remaining — had  left  the 
pleiisant  homes  of  their  childhood  far  Itoliind  them, 
and  had  come  to  live  in  a  southern  villa;:«'  near  a 
large  and  busy  town.  And  here  CJerald  liad  struggled 
and  tried  his  utmost  to  obtain  a  living,  and  he  wa>i 
struggling  and  tr>'ing  still.  Everj-  day,  and  alniuHt 
all  day  he  wandered  about  hour  after  hour,  seeking 
to  find  some  suitable  situation.  And  verj-  dis- 
heartening and  difficult  he  found  the  search  to  be, 
for  he  had  been  brought  up  to  no  profest*ion,  and 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  knew  what  lie  could  do. 

Bitter  tears  were  l>eginning  to  roll  d(»wn  her 
cheeks,  w^hen  a  small  cpy  caused  her  to  start,  and  to 
move  away  from  the  window.  Her  little  one  was 
waking,  her  precious  baby-boy,  her  little  treasure 
whose  possession  whiled  away  many  a  wearj'  desolate 
hour  of  waiting. 

It  was  a  oold  dull  winter  afternoon  ;  the  rain-clouds 
had  been  gathering  for  hours  ;  at  length,  patter, 
patter  came  the  first  few  drops  against  the  Aiindow. 

Kose  looked  up.  Kain,  rain,  rain ;  faster  and  faster 
it  fell,  and  bkinkly  she  watched  it ;  for  Gerald  would 
be  out  in  it  all ;  and  he  hiad  neither  umbrella,  nor 
over-coat ;  nor  did  he  possess  a  penny,  that  she  knew 
of,  to  pay  for  any  conveyance  ;  and  weeks  and  months 
of  poor  living,  and  continual  harassing  care  and 
suspense  had  ill-fitt«d  hifh  to  bear  exposure. 

And  as  she  thought  and  thought.  Rose  s  pale  i)aticnt 
face  grew  sadder  and  sadder.  But  presently  she 
wiped  her  tears  away,  and  falling  on  her  knees  by  her 
baby*8  cradle,  she  murmured  softly,  "  But  nothing 
that  concerns  His  children  is  too  trifling  for  God  our 
Father  to  notice.  He  can  take  care  of  my  Gerald. 
And  He  i^dlL  la  my  strength  so  small  ?  Can  I  not 
hear  His  voice  saying  as  Ho  said  to  Peter  of  old,  "  O 
thou  of   little  faith,  wherefore  didst   thou    doubt  ? 

,  .  .  All  our  troubles  He  knows,  for  He  aliowe<l 
them  to  come,  with  (as  we  shall  doubtless  see  here- 
after) a  blessing  wrapped  up  in  eaclu  .  .  Is  it  for 
us  to  say  with  the  IsraelUes,  *  Can  God  furnish  a 
table  in  the  wilderness  ? '  If  we  dare  to  say  it,  the 
Lord  will  hear  and  be  wroth,  as  He  was  with  His  o>\'n 
iwople,  *  because  they  hclkved  not  in  God^  and  trusted 
not  in  His  salvationy^ 

And  then  Rose  prayed,  as  she  had  often  done 
lately,  oftener  than  ever  in  her  life  before.  And  0 
how  earnestly  she  prayed  ! 

Rose's  voice  became  wearj',  and  at  length  ceased, 
though  she  remained  kneeling  as  Ixjfore,  with  her 
head  bowed  in  her  hands.  And  who  shall  say  how 
many  further  petitions  her  heart  now  sent  up  to 
God. 


I\v-and-by.  fi'diiii:  <trcngthoncNl  and  rtrfreshed 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  body,  she  ro^c,  and  goiu;^'  to  the 
tiro,  bogim  to  make  it  uj«  a  litth-. 

"I'car  (remld  Mill  ^wrfly  be  in  s^Kni."  she  siiii 
to  litT-oli.  *"  1  nin-i  at  h^t.-t  have  tlio  kettle  Kil. 
iii;_'."' 

Then  iht*  Ua!»y  nni>i.i  in  oaniC'it,  and  the  hiui- 
lady*<  dau;;htor  com  in;:  in.  liis  niuther  l<K)k  him  iii. 
anil  fed  hini,  auil  petted  him,  ami  played  with  li::ii 
a  little  while. 

Antl  when  they  grew  tired  of  play,  she  "WTaj'f^ ! 
him  in  his  cradle  blanket,  and  )>t4XKl  with  him  iy 
tin;  windtAv  ;  and  with  wondering  babv  eves  li. 
watihod  the  village  lamps  gleaming  through  the  niin. 
while  hi-^  nn'ihor's  heart  ^a^k  and  grew  sad  again, 
as  sho  N\<»nden.Ml  why  Cierald  did  not  come. 

l)n-arily  ilie  time  dragged  away  ;  slie  had  no  rlmk 
to  mark  it.  Ar  la.-t  she  undressed  her  baby,  anl 
riK-king  hiui  to  <leep  in  her  arms,  laid  him  there  in  hi- 
warm  <Ta<lle  on<e  more,  and  returned  to  her  i)ost  'ny 
the  win«lo\v. 

Where  eould  (lerald  be  ?  AVhat  if  from  shetr 
exhaustion  he  had  fallen  in  the  street !  Wliat  if  he 
ha«l  met  with  some  accident  1  He  might  not  In?  a^'le 
t'»  get  back  to  her  !  Even  now,  wliile  she  stood  tluTi-, 
he  might  be  lying  in  some  hospital — unconscious- 
or  calling  for  her  I  dying  even  !  ^ 

She  startcil — she  wept — slie  prayed  again.  "VMi»' 
couhl  she  do  ?  Hour  after  hour  passed.  The  house- 
hold had  retired  to  rest  All  was  still.  It  must  \^ 
getting  toward.s  midnight  She  kept  up  a  small  tm.- 
— though  where  fuel  for  to-morrow  was  to  come  fn-m 
she  did  not  know.  EacU  passing  footstep — an>i 
oetasionally  one  might  be  heard,  late  tliongh itwa.*— 
candied  her  heart  to  beat  wildly.  Surely  Gerald  lul 
come  at  laj>t  ?  No.  Disappointment  after  disappoint- 
ment made  her  sick  with  suspense  and  fear.  A; 
length  she  could  stand  there  no  longer,  and  faint  and 
wcar>'  she  crossed  the  room,  and  lay  down  on  the 
outside  of  the  bed. 

And  then  words  of  soothing  and  comfort,  an<i 
reproach,  and  encoarafsement,  all  in  one,  came  to  lif^- 


agam  :- 


'*  Why  are  ye  so  fearful  ?  How  is  it  that  ye  have 
no  faith  ?  Have  faith,  and  doubt  not** 

Weariness  overcame  her,  and  for  a  little  wIiDe  sli^' 
slept.  But  soon  the  baby  cried,  and  she  awoke,  t^*' 
and  shivering.  Still  no  Gerald  1  Ah,  would  she 
never  see  liim  again  ?  This  was  a  new  fear,  that  ?be 
had  not  dared  to  harbour  for  a  moment  before.  Bq' 
now  it  would  come,  and  it  terrified  her.  All  the 
trouble  she  had  gone  through  would  be  as  nothiiv'. 
com])ared  ^\'\i\\  that  of  losing  her  Gerald,  her  darKn^' 
husband.  To  every  depth  there  is  a  deeper.  ^' 
had  not  so  much  as  glanced  into  this  deep  before, 
and  now  that  she  did  so  she  moaned  and  shuddered. 

How  the  remainder  of  the  night  passed  she  never 
knew.  Morning  broke  at  last,  grey  and  dull  The 
little  village  was  astir  "with  life  once  more.  Ko«f 
watched  it  from  the  window.  Presentlyr  q"'*' 
mechanically,   she  began    to  occupy    heiself  ^i* 
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mi  the  room.  She  swept  and  dusted ; 
itle,  and  brushed  up  the  hearth,  her 
ile  white  and  expressionless,  and  her 
ibling  as  if  with  ague, 
elt  by  her  bedside  in  silent  agonised 
her  only  relief,  her  sole  strength  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  slie  had 
ming. 

her  knees  she  took  her  Bible,  and, 
9ye  lighted  on  the  text : — 
elivered  my  soul  in  peace  from  the 
against  me." 

would!"  she  uttered,  in  a  voice  that 
ow  sharp  cry.  And  then  she  hid  her 
Is,  and  wept. 

»ked  up  again,  a  gleam  of  pale  winter 
treaming  into  the  room.  It  seemed 
',  and  she  turned  her  head  away, 
sound  of  voices  and  laughing  came  up 
rway,  and  slie  could  distinguish  the 
dentine !  Postman,  have  you  got  a 
J?" 

'a]entine*s  Day,  then.  She  had  for- 
.t  had  been  a  happy  day  with  her ; 
ed  as  if  no  day  would  ever  be  happy 
was  ready  to  say  with  Job,  "Mine 
re  see  good." 

Bt  be  patient  with  the  joys  of  others  : 
e  sad  because  she  was  so.  And  the 
tienoe  at  the  merriment  below  was 
rhen  she  heard  her  landlady's  step  on 

m,  a  letter  for  you.  A  valentine,  I 
twopence  to  pay."  And  a  hard, 
3e  appeared  in  the  now  open  doorway 
ould  and  did  soften  a  little,  ncver- 
b  of  that  mournful  young  creature 
alone. 

herself,  and  with  an  effort  replied 
,ve  not  twopence  in  the  mde  world, 
r  the  means  of  getting  it" 
lesitated :  her  young  lodgers  owed  her 
3.  Then  good  feeling  conquered,  and 
ith  an  effort,  "  Ah  weU,  I  can  lend  it 
&k  me,  I  reckon.  Here's  the  letter, 
with  it,  I  hope.  Mr.  Western  basnet 
night,  has  he?  However,"  seeing 
g  Hpe,  "  never  mind ;  I  daresay  he 
where  for  the  rain." 
slled  a  rough  boy's  voice  from  below. 
yl    look  sharp,  because  I  am  in  a 

»ined  Mrs.  Atkins,  turning  to  descend 

aki't  far  ofL    You  needn't  make  all 

Tiat  is  it? — Here's  your  twopence, 

departed,  and  a  boy  m  a  blue  frock, 

lutcher's  boy,  appeared  inclined    to 

it  first  he  gave  kis  message. 

teU  Mrs.  Western  that  her  husband 

soon  as  he  can  get  here,  motlier.    I 


see  him  in  the  town  just  now,  when  I  went  about 
the  meat  X  was  o'  horseback,  but  he's  got  to 
walk." 

Bose  heard  the  words,  and  her  heart  gave  a  great 
bound  of  thankfulness  and  relief.  He  was  safe^ 
then — her  Gerald.  Never  mind  whether  he  had 
found  anything  to  do  or  not ;  all  troubles  would  be 
light  after  this.     And  he  would  soon  be  home  I 

0  that  she  could  give  him  a  better  welcome,  wet  and 
tired  and  hungry  as  he  would  doubtless  be !  Yet 
she  must  not  begin  to  murmur  again.  And  falling 
on  her  knees,  she  poured  out  her  very  soul  in  praise 
and  gratitude ;  and  then  began  to  reckon  how  long 
it  would  be  before  her  husband  arrived. 

She  had  a  Httle  more  coal,  and  she  hurriedly  made 
up  the  fire  ;  and  then  suddenly  remembered  her 
letter,  which  had  fallen  unheeded  to  the  floor.  She 
opened  it  Who  it  might  be  from  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea. 

"Louie  Charlesworth, perhaps  ? "  she  said  aloud.  She 
was  so  much  alone  that  she  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
talking  to  herself.  "  But  no,"  she  continued ;  "  it  is 
not  her  handwriting,  and  besides,  she  has  quite  given 
up  writing  to  me,  old  friends  though  we  were." 

She  sighed,  and  took  her  letter  from  the  envelope. 
Letter  I  No  ;  it  was  not  a  letter !  Hose's  hand 
suddenly  shook,  and  she  let  it  fall  to  the  floor. 
Light  and  crisp,  it  fluttered  away ;  and  she  quickly 
caught  it,  as  it  would  have  gone  into  the  fire.  In 
great  agitation  she  unfolded  it  It  was  a  Bank  of 
England  note  for  twenty  pounds. 

"  Oh  ! "  gasped  Kosc,  almost  hysterically.  "  What 
con  it  mean  ?    There  must  be  some  mistake." 

Then  she  exxuninod  the  envelope  again.  It  con- 
tained a  small  slip  of  paper,  on  wliich  was  written — 

"^  Tkank-9fferinor 
Notliing  more. 

**  Twenty  pounds  ! "  she  murmured.     "  Wluit  shall 

1  do  with  it  ?"  And  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head, 
as  if  to  collect  her  shaken  faculties.  And  then  she 
uttered  softly,  "  And  dear  Gerald  is  safe." 

Five  minutes,  perhaps,  she  sat  there ;  and  all  the 
while,  silent  tlieugh  she  was,  her  heart  was  pouring 
out  its  fervent  thanksgiving. 

Then  she  rose,  pushed  up  the  window-sash,  and 
gazed  out  upon  tlie  morning.  The  clouds  were  fast 
fleeing  away,  leaving  blue  sky  and  cheering  sunshine, 
winter  though  k  was.  And  Rose  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  sliawl,  and  went  quickly  out,  having  begged  her 
landlady  to  run  up  to  the  baby  if  he  should  happen 
to  wake  before  she  returned. 

And  whatever  Rose  did  in  her  absence  she  must 
have  been  very  brisk  and  business-like  about  it,  for 
in  less  tlian  half  an  hour  she  stood  within  her  own 
little  room  again,  before  a  fire  0f  crackling  wood, 
bu8i)>''  engaged  in  frying  mutton  chops.  She  had 
already  paid  her  landlady  all  she  owed,  including 
the  twopence  for  the  letter,  and  she  liad  added 
a  small  present,  and  very  earnest  thanks  besides. 
And  now  she  was  preparing  a  good  breakfast  for 
Gerald;  and  very  quietly,  for  fear  of  waking  the  baUY« 
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Soon  eveiything  was  ready ;  and  she  went  for 
perhaps  the  twentieth  time  to  the  window  to  look 
down  the  road.  Ah,  yes  !  there  he  was ;  and  she 
threw  down  a  fork  she  had  in  her  hand,  and  catching 
up  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  rushed  down-stairs. 

Once  out  of  doors,  and  she  was  more  mindful  of 
appearances.  Yet  even  now  she  scarcely  knew  how 
to  contain  her  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Very  slowly  poor  Grerald  was  walking.  He  looked 
haggard  and  worn-out,  and  she  saw  at  once  that  he 
had  no  good  news  to  tell  her.  She  hurried  up  to  him, 
but  he  put  oat  his  hand  as  if  to  keep  her  off, 

^  Don't  look  so  glad,  Rose  darling.  It  was  nothing, 
after  all — always  nothing  I " 

"No,  not  always,'*  she  returned,  taking  his  ami. 
**  But  come  along,  dear.  You  are  tired  now.  Have 
some  breakfast,  and  then  wc  can  talk  about  it,  and 
you  can  tell  me  where  you  have  been  all  night" 

But  Gerald  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  what  she  had 
said,  and  he  went  on  in  a  weary,  half -dreamy  tone — 
"  I  was  told  when  I  got  into  the  town  yesterday  that 
a  gentleman  who  had  two  or  three  farms  on  his 
hands  was  in  want  of  a  steward.  I  walked  some 
five  or  six  miles  to  see  him,  and  found  liim  on  the 
point  of  engaging  another  man.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  oflfer  me  some  refreshment — I  scarcely 
know  what ;  however,  I  accepted  it,  and  I  then  set 
out  for  home.  I  had  not  walked  far  before  it  came  on 
to  rain,  and  I  took  shelter  in  a  bam,  and  did  not 
start  again  till  this  morning,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
cleared  a  little ;  and  after  creeping  like  a  tortoise 
all  this  wblle,  here  I  am.  I  am  afraid  I  made  you 
anxious,  dear,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  sent  you 
word  by  Joe  Atkins  that  I  was  on  my  way." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Rose,  softly  and  caressingly. 
"  And  now,  as  you  say,  here  you  are.  And  I  thank 
God.     Oh,  I  do  thank  Him,  Gerald." 

He  made  no  reply.  They  had  reached  the  door  of 
-their  room  now,  and  as  Rose  opened  it,  he  in  a 
moment  caught  sight  of  the  cheerful  fire  and  the 
steaming  kettle,  and  was  greeted  by  the  appetising 
smell  of  coffee  and  mutton  chops. 

"  Why,  Rose ! "  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"Well?"  she  answered  tenderly,  and  yet  merrily, 
even  while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  does  aU  this  mean?"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
table  and  the  fira 

"  Means  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  comfortable 
breakfast,  Gerald  darling ; "  and  she  gently  pushed 
liim  into  a  chair,  and  bidding  him  take  off  his  wet 
boots,  handed  him  some  old  slippers  which  had  been 
set  to  warm  by  the  fender.  "Ask  no  questions, 
dear,  until  yon  hav^e  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  at  least 
tasted  your  mutton  chop." 

Gerald  obeyed,  indeed,  he  was  almost  too  tired  and 
hungry  to  do  otherwise. 

But  Rose  was  too  full  of  her  pleasant  secret  to  keep 
it  long  ;  and  before  the  meal  was  half  over  she  had 
told  nil  there  was  to  tell     And  poor  Gerald  gave  a 


great  sigh  of  relief,  for  in  a  moment  all  kit 
like  a  big  heavy  burden,  had  fallen  horn. 
leaving  it  light  and  free  as  it  had  not  bee 
and  many  a  long  month,  young  man  thou, 
And  he  could  scarcely  understand  the  s* 
of  unwonted  peace  and  rest  that  came  ovei 

Yet  he  said  nothing  for  many  minnfeM 
only,  "  Oh,  Rose,  dear  Rose,  how  thankfti 
tobel" 

But  all  he  liad  home  had  been  too  mn 
and  for  a  week  he  lay  on  his  bed  weary  an 
tenderly  and  constantly  Rose  nursed  him. 
after  hour  her  fervent  thanks  went  up  th 
wherewith  to  buy  him  all  that  was  needeo 

And  very  soon  he  improved.  Rest,  ai 
mind,  and  good  nourishing  food  built  him 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  was  on  his 
adjoining  town,  once  more  to  seek  emplo}i 
this  time  he  succeeded.  Curiously  enouj 
ydth  the  very  gentleman  whom  he  had  1 
concerning  the  stewardship.  The  person  h 
on  tlie  point  of  engaging  had  disappointec 
he,  liking  Gerald's  appearance,  did  not  n 
difficulty  about  taking  him  for  a  few  montl 

Thankful  and  exultant,  the  young  man  i 
his  home,  which  still  consisted  of  but  one  s; 
Vet,  small  though  it  was,  it  had  a  cheeifnl 
l(x>k  to-day,  he  thought,  as  he  walked  int 
tire  burned  brightly,  the  hearth  was  c]< 
dinner  was  ready  on  the  table,  and  then 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  she  was 
happy,  merry  lullaby. 

"  I  have  got  sometldng  at  last,  dear  ] 
Congratulate  me.     And  let  us  thank  God  t 

Rose  was  eager  to  hear,  and  then  i 
delighted  at  her  husband's  success. 

"  You  will  make  a  good  steward,  Gendi 
the  gentleman,  whoever  he  is,  will  be  pie 
you.     He  will  be  sure  to  keep  you !" 

Some  months  later,  Rose  accidentally 
the  sender  of  the  twenty -pound  note  to  bi 
than  the  husband  of  her  old  friend  and  sd 
"  Louie,"  now  Mrs.  Charlesworth.  Mr.  Cbi 
in  his  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  little  son,  had 
make  some  thank-offering,  and  his  wife 
"Send  a  twenty-pound  note  to  Rose,  dei 
afraid  I  have  neglected  her.  She  and  her  ki 
poor  ;  they  will  be  sure  to  find  a  ose  for  th 

And  when  the  Charlesworths  fiMiiid 
seasonable  their  help  had  been,  thej  wen 
drawn  towards  Rose  and  her  hnaband,  for  « 
always  love  those  to  whom  we  have  been  U 
soon  the  two  young  wives  renewed  tbor  fii 
And  before  very  long  Gerald  was  able  ts  it 
money  that  had  been  so  genenms^y  sent  M 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Charlesworth  woaU  aooff*  ■ 
then  Rose  and  Gerald  together  pbanei  It  i 
assisting  a  few  of  the  many  othen  wl»  t* 
sore  need  as  they  themaelTes  had  been. 


THREE  BABE   QTJALITIEa 


THREE     RARE    QUALITIES. 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  U.  HORKIS,  IPSWICH. 
"Wberefbre,  mj  beloved  brethren,  let  eTerfniBii  be  swift  to  hear,  alow  to  spaalc,  slow  to  wrath.*— J^MKa  t.  IS. 


0  one  will  question  that  we  have 
here  reference  to  three  very  rare 
qualities — rare  in  the  two-fold  sense 
of  the  word  ;  tare  in  the  sense  of 
being  very  valuable  and  precious ; 
rare,  also,  in  that  thej  are  uncommon  qualities, 
that  are  but  unfrequently  possessed  and  displayed. 
A  quick  and  attentive  ear,  a  slow  and  cautious 
tongue,  a  quiet  and  patient  temper,  are  qualities 
of  great  price,  wherever  they  are  met  with;  and 
separately,  and  especially  in  harmonious  and 
proportionate  combination,  they  are  met  with 
much  leas  frequently  than  we  could  wish  Outb 
would  be  a  much  happier  world  than  it  is  if  these 
qnalities,  still  remaining,  as  they  ever  must  re- 
main, rare  in  the  sense  of  being  costly,  precious, 
indeed  beyond  all  price,  ceased  from  being  rare, 
in  the  sense  of  being 
Many  of  the  most  serious  c 


swift  to  hear,  alow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath.  We 
hear  Christian  people,  sometimes,  expressing  their 
regret  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  can  do 
for  Christ,  to  advance  the  interests  of  His  kingdom, 
the  honour  of  His  name ;  they  regret  that  their 
talents  are  but  few,  their  position  obscure,  tlteir 
strength  smaU,  their  sphere  of  influence  narrow 
and  contracted.  Well,  here  is  something  which 
we  can  all  do,  which  can  be  done  at  home  and 
abroad ;  whatever  else  we  are  doing,  we  may  d» 
this  at  the  same  time;  we  can  commend  the 
religion  of  Christ  to  others,  in  a  most  umple 
and  effective  maimer,  by  merely  carrying  out  the 
ajwatolic  injunction,  by  showing  ourselves  in  all 
the  manifold  and  sometimes  difficult  and  delicate 
relationships  of  life,  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  wrath. 

These  injunctions  are  much  more  important. 


a  of  difference  and  I  and  cover  a  much  i 


ment  which  ruffle  the  surface  and  dis- 
turb even  the  depths  of  social  life,  would  be  at 
once  or  speedily  removed  if  men  were  but 
generally  to  act  upon  the  apostolic  injunction, 
and  show  themselves  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  wrath. 

This  passage,  indeed  this  entire  epistle,  reminds 
OS  in  a  very  forcible  manner  of  that  which 
we  have  much  need  to  remember — that  our 
religion,  the  religion  we  profess,  if  it  be  anything 
at  all  worth  having,  worth  talking  about,  is  a  _ 

very  practical  thing,  and  is  designed  to  eiert  a  and  attitude  which  as  Christians  we  should,  we 
practical  and  percejitible  influence  over  every  I  shall  have,  and  show  that  we  have,  an  open  and 
department  of   life.      The  grace  of   God  which  1  attentive    ear.      As  the    healthy  condition 


i  extensive  range  of  life, 

than  may  at  first  appear.  A  very  little  considera- 
tion, however,  must  lead  ua  all  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  life 
depend  very  largely  upon  what  and  how  we  hear, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  way  in  whieh  we  rege- 
late speech  and  temper  on  the  other.  We  shall 
perhaps  most  easily  attain  to  a  sense  of  what  we 
are  here  required  to  do  and  to  be,  by  considering 
these  apostolic  injunctions  separately. 

L  And,  first,  the  Apostle  enjoins  us  to  be  tmfi 
Atar,  reads/  '<*  /tear.     If  we  maintain  the  spirit 


appeals  in  bringing  salvation  to  us,  teaches  us 
after  what  fashion  we  are  to  frame  and  order  our 
lives,  teaches  us,  as  here,  how  we  are  to  regulate 
our  speech  and  temper,  and  that  we  should  seek 
by  a  faithful  and  consistent  exhibition  of  the 
priDciples  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  our  God  and  Saviour  in  all  thing:^ 

In  the  previous  verse  the  Apostle  has  been 
reminding  those  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed 
ihat  they  were  partakers  of  a  new  life,  that  they 
liad  been  regenerated  by  the  Word  of  truth, 
Mitten  again,  so  as  to  become  a  kind  of  first- 
iruits  of  God's  creature)^  It  is  on  this  assumption 
iiat  he  grounds  his  ap[>eaL  He  here  reminds 
;hem  that  with  this  inestimable  privilege  of  a  new 
uid  better  life  there  is  associated  a  very  impor- 
'aat  and  grave  responsibility.  Wherefore,  he 
ftjB,  since  you  have  been  begotten  again,  since 
Ton  have  become  partakera  of  this  divine  life,  let 
Jw  reality  and  power  of  this  hfe  be  declared  in 
in  altered  and  improved  deportment,  in  a  wise 
lelf^control,  which  shall  affect  all  the  relations  you 
nutoin  to  your    fellow-men — let  every   one  be 


physical  life  will  ever  very  largely  depend  upon 
the  free  inspiration  of  pure  and  wholesome  air, 
so  our  moral  and  spiritual  condition  will  be  found 
very  much  to  depend  on  what  we  receive  by  the 
ear.  Let  every  man,  says  the  Apostle,  be  swift, 
be  ready  to  hear.  As  we  listsn  to  this  injimetion, 
the  question  naturally  occurs — Whom  are  we  to 
be  ready  to  hear  ?  what  are  ^ve  to  be  ready  to  hear) 
And  a  true  instinct,  as  well  as  God's  Word,  teaches 
us  that  we  are  not  to  be  ready  to  hear  every  one 
or  everything.  There  arc  those  who  are  as  much 
too  ready  to  hear  some  things  as  they  are  too  stow 
to  hear  others.  There  is  much  spoken  in  this 
world  that  we  should  not  hear,  at  least,  willingly 
hear.  There  are  times  when,  and  companies 
in  which  things  are  said,  so  offensive  both  to  God 
and  man,  that  those  who  are  compelled  to  listen, 
might  almost  wish  themselves  deal  We  should 
not  willingly  listen  to  anything  that  is  spoken  to 
the  injury  or  disadvantage  of  another.  Were 
there  manifested  a  more  general  disinclinatioa  to 
listen  to  such  things,  there  would  be  fewer  of  them 
said.     If  in  society  there  were  no  demand  for 
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scandal,  there  would  1)0,  if  not  a  cessation,  at  least 
a  very  noticeiible  and  most  desirable  diminution  of 
it.  We  should  as  far  as  (xissible  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  whatever  is  injurious  to  man  and  dishonouring 
to  God.  And  we  should  not  be  too  ready  to  hear 
what  is  said  to  ourselves,  or  about  ourselves, 
which  M  calculated,  and  perhaps  intended,  to 
irritate  and  annoy,  to  excite  angry  and  resentful 
feelings.  Saul  on  one  occasion  furnishes  us  with 
an  example  of  this  wise  unreadiness  to  listen. 
After  his  electioR  as  king — and  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  the  sudden  elevation  of  an  obscure 
peasant  to  the  throne  of  Israel — many  unkind  and 
ungenerous  tilings  were  said  about  him,  and  no 
doubt  re|)eated  to  liim,  for  there  are  always  some 
people  who  seem  to  make  it  their  occupation  to 
repeat  unkind  things.  Well,  on  this  occasion  Saul 
behaved  himself  very  wisely — we  are  told  that  he 
was  as  thongh  he  had  been  deaf. 

We  should  not  be  like  the  ancient  Athenians, 
always  craving  for  novelty,  ever  eager  to  hear 
some  new  thing,  or  like  those  who  were  reproved 
by  the  A-postle  Paul,  Jis  having  itching  ears.  All 
this  kind  of  readiness  to  hear  is  to  be  condemned 
rather  than  commended. 

But  while  we  may  thus  very  wisely  be  deaf — 
or  as  though  wo  were  deaf — to  much  tliat  is  said 
around  us,  and  even  said  to  us,  we  may  regard 
this  exhortation  of  the  AjK^tlo  as  urging  as 
always  and  every^vhere  to  display  a  readiness  to 
hear  whatever  has  any  temlcncy  to  promote  our 
true  and  spiritual  well-being.  We  should  l)e 
always  ready  to  hear  God  and  His  Word  of  tnith, 
that  engrafted  Word  which  is  able  to  Siive  our 
souls,  which  in  a  later  verso  we  are  taught  wo  arc 
to  receive  with  moekno.ss,  and  of  which  we  are  to 
bo  doors  and  not  hearers  only.  Our  attitude  and 
our  utterance  should  ])e  ever  that  of  Samuel, 
"Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth."  And 
while  we  admit  this  general  principle,  and 
recognise  without  question  our  obligation  to  listen 
to  whatever  God  savs,  we  must  boar  in  mind 
that  God  sj)eaks  to  us  in  many  different  ways,  and 
with  many  different  voices.  God  Hi>caks  to  us  in 
and  through  His  wiitton  Word,  by  the  mediation 
and  ministry  of  our  fellow-men,  in  the  events  of 
Providence  and  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life ;  and  in  each  case  we  should  show  ourselves 
ready  to  hear,  and  not  only  to  he^ir  but  to 
lay  to  heart  those  lessons  of  practical  wisdom, 
which,  with  the  greatest  variety  of  method,  and 
with  the  most  unwearied  patience,  God  is  ever 
teaching  us. 

It  is  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  that  we  chiefly 
hear  the  voice  of  God,  and  our  readiness  to 
receive  God's  messages,  which  may  reach  us 
through  other  me^ns  of  ciimmunication,  may  ever 
very  fairly  be  estimated  by  our  treatment  of 
God's  Word,  and  all  professedly  scriptural  teach- 
ing. We  are  to  receive  this  Won!  with  meekness ; 
as  novr-lxn'u  babes  wo  are  to  desire  the  sincere 


milk  of  the  Word  that  we  may  grow  therek. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^en  the  Aposde 
here  urges  us  to  be  swift — ready  to  hear— he  is 
thinking  especially  of  the  Word  to  which  ve  hm 
so  many  aUusions  in  this  chapter,  and  vlud  la 
designed  to  fumiah  us  with  all  the  infonutin 
we  need  as  to  life  and  godlinesB.  We  dmld 
receive  this  as  God's  Word;  in  reading  it, 
in  studying  it,  we  should  expect  to  catch  the 
accents  of  that  Voice  which  we  can  distingoiih 
from  every  strange  voice;  and  we  should  look  iv 
the  premised  enlightenment  and  teaching  of  Godi 
Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to  unstop  deaf  ears,  ind 
0})en  our  hearts  to  the  believing  and  jojfil 
reception  of  the  truth. 

And  while  we  should  be  thus  ready  to  heartk 
voice  of  God,  as  we  can  distinguish  it  in  the 
sacred  oracles,  we  should  be  also  ready  to  hor 
every  true  and  wholesome  word  which  readn 
us  through  the  mediation  and  ministiy  of  m 
fellow- men.     We  should  not  be  above  receni^ 
instruction   from   any ;    and  we  may,  not  in6e> 
quently,  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  some  ib 
seem  at  first  very  incompetent  to  teach.    Ovflf 
the  most  im|)ortant  lessons  which  oar  Sim 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  His  di8ciplei,ft 
taught  them  by  setting  a  little  child  in  thv 
midst,  and  bidding  them  learn  from  him.  E^MciiBr 
should  we  be  r^dy  to  hear  the  words  of  thai 
who,  in  the  order  of  divine  providence,  sustain  tJ 
us  the  relations  of  teachers  and  instmctora.    We 
should  be  ready  to  hear  any  one  who  ha*  a  gorf 
and  true  word  to  speak  to  us.     And  we  hw 
always  within  reach  the  test  which  was  apjJiftlky 
the  Bereans  of  old,  even  to  the  teaching  of  b 
inspired  Apostle — we  can  search  the  Scrij^w 
to  see  if  these  things  be  so  or  not 

We  should  be  ready  to  hear  what  Godi^i?* 
ing  to  as  in  the  providential  arrangement*  of  tt 
All  that  is  hapj)ening  around  us  is  signiftant* 
those  who  are  wise  to  consider  such  thii^ 
Every  day,  in  its  silent  coming  and  its  ceittf 
flight,  speaks  to  us ;  the  goodness  of  God  vhkil 
ever  passing  before  ns ;  the  mercies  of  Ooi  ■ 
the  various  bounties  and  blessings  of  His  fP^ 
dence  six^k  to  us,  calling  ns  to  repent** 
thanksgiving,  consecration  ;  all  the  varioosi** 
of  evil  even  which  exist  around  us,  and  aD  ik 
miserable  trailing  consequenceB  of  nn,  which  eiK 
to  it  as  its  dark  shadow  here,  and  are  a  pn^ 
of  its  certain  doom  hereafter — all  these  tUnp' 
si>eaking  to  us,  appealing  to  us  in  ^^!^ 
warning  and  remonstranceL  The  afflictioBSV 
trials  and  disappointments  of  life  all  eome  ti* 
fnuight  with  many  valuable  lenons,  whiA^ 
have  need  to  learn,  and  which  can  be  as  ^Ai!^ 
taught  in  no  other  way ;  and  happy  are  ttay* 
show  themselves  under  all  these  circMii*''* 
ready  to  hear.  It  la  a  great  thing  to  be  thnii^ 
to  hear,  to  have  an  appetite  for  the  tnth^  *■ 
an  oi>en  heart  to  receive  it,  even  irftoi  ti  «*• 
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'etl  a  deficiency  or  correct  a  fault  It  is  a 
thing  to  know  whom  to  hear  and  what  to 
to  have  a  love  for  the  truth,  and  especially 

6  truth  of  Qod — ^the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
ur  increasing  readiness  to  hear  and  receive 
1  be  associated  with  a  growing  disinclination 
IT.  what  is  harmful  and  injurious,  or  even 
u  trivial  and  useless. 

The  next  injunction  is — Let  every  man  he 

7  9peah  We  have  here  the  order  of  nature — 
3;  of  sinful  nature — ^inverted.  As  a  rule  men 
Biy  much  too  slow  to  hear,  especially  what 
have  the  greatest  concern  in  hearing,  and 
are,  not  infrequently,  as  much  too  swift, 
ady  to  speak.  There  is  great  need  that  we 
i  be  all  cautioned  against  yielding  to  the 
Qcy  which  exists  in  most  of  us,  or  all  of  us, 
iulge  in  hasty,  ill-considered  speech.  The 
)f  the  tongue  are,  perhaps,  of  all  sins  the 
mumerous  and  the  most  mischievous;  and 
is  scarcely  any  duty  more  frequently  and 
strongly  urged  upon  us  in  sacred  Scripture, 
the  duty  of  keeping  diligent  and  constant 
at  the  gates  of  our  lips ;  and  yet,  however 
ful  we  may  be,  we  must  all  feel  that,  in 
aspect,  we  every  day  sin  oft.  The  Apostle 
I  in  this  epistle  dwells  very  largely  on  this 
it,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  he  makes 
,  test  of  the  value,  reality,  and  sincerity  of 
dan  life.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  control  as 
ngue.  "  Every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds, 
{ serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea  is  tamed, 
hath  been  tamed  of  mankind :  but  the 
e  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil, 
f  deadly  poison."  Nothing  but  the  grace 
d  will  avail  here ;  nothing  but  the  power  of 
"eligion  will  suffice,  and  hence  the  Apostle 
[  have  those  who  profess  to  have  been 
ten  again  by  the  Word  of  truth,  to  give 
ice  of  the  power  and  reality  of  their  religion 
ing  slow  to  speak  ;  and  he  adds  further — 
ny  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and 
th  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own 

this  man's  religion  is  vain." 

we  not  all  feel  that  we  have  need  to  listen 

8  word  of  exhortation  %  It  is  in  this  respect 
ly-  to  sin,  and  so  difficult  to  keep  from  sin- 

our  sins  of  speech  are  so  ready  to  cloak 
enonnity  with  all  manner  of  specious  dis- 
»;  it  is  60  hard  for  us  to  have  free  intercourse 
our  fellow-men  without  being  betrayed  into 
insincerity  or  impropriety  of  speech,  that 

is  scarcely  any  prayer  that  we  have  more 
to  offfier  than  tbut  God  would  graciously 
)  118  to  keep  ward  and  watch  at  the  doors  of 
Ipt,  and  save  us  from  the  sin  of  speaking 
iaedly. 

are  is  a  prudent  silence  which  Scripture  and 
I  alike  teach  us  to  cultivate.  The  art  of 
e  ua  greater  and  more  difficult  art  than  that 
itclL     He  has  learned  much  who  has  learned 


to  hold  his  tongue,  and  who  knows  when,  and 
where,  and  how  long  to  keep  silent  And  it  wiU  be 
ordinarily  found  to  be  a  much  wiser  and  a  much 
safer  thing  to  keep  silent  too  long,  than  to  speak 
too  soon.  Speech  is  silvern,  says  &e  proverb,  but 
silence  is  golden,  and  for  once  that  we  sin  through 
keeping  silence,  we  many  times  sin  through  un- 
wise and  immoderate  si)eecL  Some  people  have 
much  more  need  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  keeping 
silence  than  others.  The  besetting  sin  of  some — 
of  many — is  to  speak  too  often,  too  much,  and, 
therefore,  these  things  nearly  always  go  together 
— unwisely.  With  such  there  is  a  determination 
of  words  to  the  mouth  which  needs  to  be  resolutely 
checked.  But  there  are  few  wlio  will  not  do  weU 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  this  danger,  and 
remember  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Let  every 
man  be  slow  to  speaL"  And  while  we  make  this 
the  rule  of  our  life,  it  is  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  times  when  and  places  in  which  it 
behoves  us  especially  to  manifest  this  slowness  of 
speecL 

And  as  we  are  to  be  slow  to  hear  the  unkind, 
ungenerous,  censorious  remarks  of  others,  we 
should  be  slow  in  giving  utterance  to  such 
remarks  ourselves.  How  sadly  does  the  world 
abound  in  harsh,  uncharitable,  censorious  speecL 
Not  a  little  of  the  misery  of  the  world,  and  the 
ill-feeling  which  separates  class  from  class,  and 
individual  from  individual,  may  be  traced  to  the 
whisi)ering,  backbiting,  gossiping,  in  which  so 
many  are  ever  ready  to  indulge. 

We  should  also  be  slow,  very  slow,  to  speak, 
when  we  feel  prompted  or  provoked  to  utter  angry 
words.  Passion  is,  with  us  all,  easily  kindled,  and 
when  we  feel  its  fierce  glow  within,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  ready  to  flame  forth  in  hot  and 
hasty  speech,  intemi>erate,  ill-considered  words, 
which  in  calmer  moments  we  would  give  much  to 
recall  It  is  at  that  time,  when  we  feel  most 
provoked  to  >\Tath,  that  we  have  need  to  put  the 
most  powerful  restraint  upon  si>eecL  The  open- 
ing of  the  lips  at  such  a  time  is  very  much  like 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  a  room  in  which  a  fire 
is  smouldering,  the  fire  which  might  have  been 
choked  with  its  own  smoke,  or  kept  within 
narrow  limits,  bursts  forth  at  once  into  uncontrol- 
able  and  destructive  flames. 

Remembering,  then,  how  much  pain  may  be 
inflicted,  how  much  mischief  and  injury  occasioned 
by  hasty  and  ill-considered  speech,  let  every  one 
be  slow  to  speak.  Let  us,  before  we  open  our 
lips,  remember  that  the  words  we  suffer  to  escape 
cannot  be  recalled,  however  swift  a  messenger  we 
may  send  after  them. 

We  should,  of  course,  be  ready  to  speak  for  the 
Master  whom  we  serve  and  love,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  religion  that  we  profess ;  yet  even 
here  caution  and  wise  self-restraint  are  called  for — 
we  should  be  slow  to  speak  if  the  heart  go  not  with 
the  words  we  utter ;  it  is  an  ill  and  dangerous 
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habit  for  any  of  ue  to  get  into,  the  habit  of  saying 
more  than  we  feel,  and  nf  talking  beyond  and 
above  our  expericDce.  And  in  Hpeakingto  otheni, 
caution  and  prudence  are  required,  f<)r  while  one 
word  fitly  sxxiken  is  like  applea  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver,  the  wisest  and  bewt  of  words  spoken  out 
of  season  niay  be  but  aa  the  casting  of  pearls 
before  swine. 

Ill,  The  last  injunction  we  have  to  consider 
is,  Ltt  every  inati  U  slow  lo  icralA.  We  are  to  be 
ilow  to  wr&tb ;  all  wrath  is  not  forbidden,  any 
more  than  all  speech  is  forbidden.  A  man 
destitute  of  all  capacity  of  anger  would  be  in  aa 
unnatural  a  condition  as  one  destitute  of  all 
faculty  of  Hpeech.  This  lost  ir(junction  is  directed 
against  premature,  immoderate,  unreaiKinable 
anger,  just  as  the  previous  one  is  directed  against 
unwise  and  iuconsiderate  speacL  Aa  we  are  to 
be  slow  in  speaking,  so  are  we  to  be  slow  to 
wrath,  and  these  two  things  will  be  usually  found 
going  together,  "  The  ijuick  sjH'aker  is  the  quick 
kindler."  Many  sturies  are  told  illustrating  the 
close  connection  which  exists  between  speech  and 
temper.  One  person  who  became  remarkable  for 
the  control  he  had  over  his  temper,  explained  it 
in  this  way,  that  having  naturally  a  strong  and 
ungovernable  temper,  he  re.solved,  when  provoked 
to  wiath,  not  to  speak  till  he  had  silently  counted 
a  certain  number,  and  he  found  that  after  such 
enforced  pauses  he  was  able  to  express  himself 
with  a  moderation  which  would  have  been 
impossible  had  he  made  an  instant  rejoinder.  VVe 
read  of  another  who  adopte<l  a  different  expedient, 
but  still  one  suggested  by  this  assumed  connection 
between  speech  and  tenijier :  he  observed  that 
nearly  all  persuns  who  were  angry  spoke  in  a  loud, 


boisterous,  excited  way,  and,  by  cultivitiBg  iqEtirt 
and  self-contained  habit  of  speech,  he  wis  aUt  V> 
exercise  a  restraint  upon  his  temper ;  when  mat 
tempted  to  wrath,  he  made  a  special  efibit  to  tpa^ 
in  a  quiet  and  gentle  tone  of  voice.  Thnt  cube 
no  doubt  that  speech  and  temper  are  very  dcKh 
related,  and  it  was  uot  without  nascn,  it  ■» 
probably  with  allusion  to  such  relatiraihip,  ibt 
the  Apostle  said,  "  Let  every  man  be  ^  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath." 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  oU  anger  ii  Kt 
forbidden.  Holy  Smpture  distinctly  rtcogniiB 
the  existence  and  expression  of  a  ju$t  and  nu» 
able  anger.  We  are  to  be  angiy  and  ni  ut 
But  when  we  think  how  much  easier  it  i5  toh 
angry  and  sin,  than  it  is  to  be  angry  and  tdii  m, 
we  shall  be  r^y  to  admit  the  need  then  i^  in 
the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Let  every  miu  be  iloi 
to  WTath." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  n  i^ 
speak  of  the  qualities  here  referred  to  i 
qualities,  they  are  rare — too  rare — in  the  teiMoi 
being  infrequently  met  with  ;  every  oh  i) 
distinguished  by  the  poaseasion  <rf  a  qnid  tii 
attentive  ear,  a  slow  and  cautious  tongnc^  ■  qix 
and  patient  temper — would  that  we  ill  «w» 
distinguished  1  For  we  must  all  admit  tlat  te 
are  very  rare  qualities  in  the  kbw  of  tag 
precious — in  the  sight  of  God  they  an  ttftl 
price— let  us,  then,  seek  to  adoni  tha  riGi' 
profess  by  being  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  tpak, 
wrath,  and  as  we  make  this  attempt  let  vdi* 
remembering  that  we  can  only  attut  ■■  Ab 
most  desirable  result,  as  we  "  receira  wilk  M^ 
ncss  the  engrafted  Word  which  is  able  to  ■nw 
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nv  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  1.0ST  IN  THE  WINNING,"  "  FOR  CONSCIENCE'  SAK&" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MR.  SMITH. 
^FTER  all.  it  wni.  for  no  lew  pleasant 
a  pnrp<i«e  Mr.  tiraddon  wanted 
Tercy  thoa  to  offer  hini  tlie  nuper- 
vision  of  the  repaira  at  the  church 
'  Ear  which  he  hod  been  employed 
in  nrnkin);  the  oak  Hcrccn. 
"Thi-rc's  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
'  there.  Gray,  for  It  is  a  line  old  building  ; 
I  and  the  porisliioners  have  wisely  ilctomiined 
nore  money  in  patching  and 
whitewashing,  but  to  liave  the  ediRre 
tlioroti{,'ltly  nod  cnrofully  restored.  From  two  or 
three  thingH  you  Koid  when  you  were  at  work  at  tlie 
screen,  I  fancy  you  would  pt  into  a  job  of  the  kind 
with  your  whole  hciirt,  hi  I  'tl  (.nve  you  the  manogc- 
jneoC  of  it,  and  drive  you  over  to  Layveme  to-morrow 


myself,  to  ji^ive  yon  an  insight  into  my  OVB 1^^ 
;  ideas.     I   ran  then  intiodnce  yon  to  Ik* 

and  clerk  of  the  works." 
Monis  was  not  at  all  pleaaad  afcia  ki  Iv' 
I  what  Mr.  Graildon  intended  doia^  If  th«s  W 
'  prospect  of  Johns  retaining,  the  berth  hMl>>ll  * 
'  young  Gray  ought  to  have  been  ]LWii»t  t"  •■■ 
I  and  he  considered  himself  unfairly 
'  some  of  the  men  with  whma  he 

si^'ne  of  veering  round,  and  one  of  their  w^ 
j  remarked  that,  say  wliat  he  would,  it  was  ftuHf* 

be  seen  that  the  London  chap's  head  was  fcH""  * 

tlie  right  way,  he  was  forced  to  pot  vp  *ia  " 
I  grievuHces. 

There  was  so  much  to  dianiN  wfaaa  rtiff  * 

Mr.  tiraddon  arrived  at  Layretne,  that  itwsiW^'" 
I  the  latter   had  stepped  into  his  chana  vi  ^^* 

away  homewards  tliat  Percy  leeoUeeted  he  W  ^ 


"  Bba  liitaned  with  intaiMt  to  Percjr'i  eipluutioDi. " — p,  61 
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eaten  anything  nince  the  morning,  and  as  Layveme 
was  upwanls  of  ten  miles  from  Enford  Green,  lie 
mast  find  himself  a  lodging,  as  well  as  the  needful 
food. 

The  architect  had  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
with  him  ;  tlierc  hud  been  some  alterations  suggested 
in  the  original  plans  which  necessitated  a  new  drawing 
or  two,  and  some  careful  measurements,  and  Percy*s 
pencil  and  calculating  powers  proved  so  useful 
that  they  were  continually  in  requisition  all  tliat 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  was  absent  on 
business,  so  Percy  had  not  Hcen  liim,  when,  with  the 
keys  of  the  half  diHUiantled  cliurch  in  his  hand,  he 
strolled  down  to  the  only  iim  the  village  contained, 
to  beg  for  some  tea,  and  inquire  where  he  could  get 
a  bed. 

A  gentlemanly  man,  who  was  standing  in  the  porch 
reading  the  day's  paper  by  the  fading  light,  looked 
after  Percy  iis  he  passed  into  the  house,  and  presently 
followed  him  to  tlic  parlour,  where  a  cloth  was  being  - 
laid  for  t-Iie  meal  the  hostess  came  to  set  before  him. 

She  shook  her  head  when  Percy  asked  if  he  could 
be  accommodated  there  for  the  night. 

"  We're  right  full,  sir,  with  the  masons  that's 
come  to  work  at  the  church ;  but  they  always  take 
lodgers  in  the  summer  at  Wesson's  farm,  so  maybe 
you'd  get  a  room  there." 

"  Is  it  far  away  ? "  inquired  Percy,  who  was 
beginning  to  feel  stiiT  and  tired  with  climbing 
ladders,  ascending  the  high  tower  of  the  church 
twice,  and  going  hitlier  and  thither  at  Uie  requisition 
of  the  architect 

"  Nay,  it 's  not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  yom'll  find  it  handier  to  your  job  than 
we  are,  though  it's  the  other  side  of  the  church. 
Old  Mrs.  Wesson 's  a  clean,  decent  body,  who  '11  use 
you  well  if  so  be  she  can  'coninio<Iate  you.  But  lor', 
here  *s  Mr.  Smith — and  good  evening  to  you,  sir — ^lie 
lodges  at  the  fann,  and  I  dcssay  he  can  tell  you  more 
alK)ut  it  than  I  can." 

The  young  man,  who  had  entered  the  parlour, 
lifted  his  hat  to  I'ercy,  and  accosted  him  with  a 
careless  grace  of  manner  which,  although  it  was 
tinged  with  condescension,  as  if  he  felt  himself  the 
superior  of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  was  also 
very  winning. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  introduce  myself,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  church,  and  I 
suppose  I  'm  not  wrong  in  supposing  you  to  be  Mr. 
(*raddons  foreman.  I  congratulate  myself  on  his 
having  sent  some  one  here  from  whom  I  may  hope 
for  a  little  society.  It  is  not  lively  to  be  shut  up  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  with  people  whose  conversation 
is  limited  to  the  growth  of  their  pigs,  and  the  state 
of  the  crops." 

"  But  you  may  soon  be  just  as  much  l)OBed  with 
chestnut  l»eanis  and  oak-]>anelling,  tics  and  struts, 
joists  and  bearers,"  smiled  Percy. 

"  I  'm  ready  to  accept  anything  that  promises  a 
change,"  was  the  laughing  TC\Ay.    "  I  never  did  like 
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the  country',  except  just  round  Brixton  or  HaitiDgR. 
where  you  can  follow  up  a  spell  of  green  Uom  aud 
rurality  with  the  pier  and  the  sands.  Here,  il*«a 
struggle  to  get  a  newspaper,  and  the  people  begin  tu 
talk  about  going  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  It  'b  poutive 
stairnation." 

Have  you  no  books  with  you  ?  " 
There 's  none  to  be  had  here ;  but  it  doeat 
signify,  for  I  don't  read  much  at  any  time,"  aiuvend 
Mr.  Smith,  carelessly.  "  If  you  've  no  objection,  IH 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  you,  and  then  wc  11  strofl 
down  to  the  farm  together.  1 11  see  that  tlie  oU 
lady  finds  room  for  you." 

He  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  by  the  Hghto' 
the  solitary  candle  placed  ujion  it,  Perc}'  obtained  a 
fuller  view  of  his  new  acquaintance.     How  t»  it 
that  he  found  himself  continually  endeavouring  to 
remember  where  he    hod    seen    that  face  beibfe! 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  metropolis  he  had  knon 
several  persons  who  bore  tlie  same  name,  but  irt 
one  who  resembled  the   well-dressed,  gentlemulf 
person  chatting  to  him  so  fluently  and  plea-sait^ 
Yet  still  he  was  haunted  with  the  inipre«Moo  iktf 
they  had  met  ere  this,  though  he  could  not  reollnf 
time  or  place  in  which  he  hod  seen  the  ^isn^^ 
marked  but  handsome  features  and  dark,  d«!^-id 
eyes  of  Mr.  Smith. 

At  last  Percy  pronounced  himself  ready  to  iW 
for  Wesson's  farm,  and  as  he  rose  he  touched  the  \A 
to  summon  the  landhidy. 

"  I  can't  let  you  i)ay  for  my  tea,"  said  Mr.  S0&, 
"  unless  you  are  willing  to  toss  up,  and  let  the  ^ 
pay  for  all." 

Percy  raised  his  eyebrows  a  little  at  tbe  pnp 
sition.  There  was  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thfl^  > 
Mr.  Graddon's  workshop,  efti)ecially  under  the  nl<» 
Morris;  but  he  had  not  been  prepared  fbrndi* 
suggestion  from  tlie  gentlemanly  Mr.  Smith. 

"I  shouldn't  have  a  good  conscience^"  he*» 
laughingly,  " if  I  Mere  to  let  you  pay  formdi*"* 
as  I  have  just  devoured." 

"  But  I  shouhl  take  m v  cliance  of  thatk"  Ml  V 
retorted,  "  and  anyhow  there  would  be  the  ciflr 
ment" 

However,  as  Percy  still  declined  to  eaterti*  * 
pro|>o8al,  the  bill  was  paid  without  resortiBf  *^ 
and  they  walked  together  to  the  fsmi,  vheRjb 
Wesson,  after  a  shaq>  scmtiny  of  her  m** 
lodger,  consented  to  accommodate  him. 

Percy  saw  very  little  of  Mr.  Saiith  dnriBf  ■ 
course  of  the  following  day ;  hw  own  wwi  W 
him  fully  employed,  but  when  it  brooght  hv* 
contact  M'ith  the  clerk  of  ilie  works,  be  f^^ 
found  him  so  absorbetl  in  some  calcolatiawhev 
making  in  a  little  book  he  carried  in  ^^ 
l>ocket  of  his  coat,  that  he  could  not  iiB"*""J 
understand  the  question  that  was  put  to  hia* 
had  to  recall  his  tlioughts  before  he  oonld  aoi***- 

Nor  did  Percy  see  anything  of  him  wkt  ^ 
was  nt  an  end,  for  he  had  gone  with  Mia  Vi^ 
son  to  M'ituess  some  shooting  match  beU  at  >  *"^' 
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a  few  miles  away,  and  cveiy  one  in  the  honae  i^'aa 
a-bed  before  the  sound  of  wheels  proclaimed  their 
return. 

Bat  on  the  following  evening,  at  the  little  shop 
whicli  was  a  stationer's  as  well  as  a  grocer's,  they 
enconntered  each  other,  and  Percy,  whe  had  gone 
thither  to  pnrcliase  some  pencils,  waited  while  Mr. 
Smith  obtained  the  letters,  wliich,  as  this  was  also  the 
▼illogo  post-ofiice,  lay  here  awaiting  him. 

They  were  hastily  examined  as  the  young  men 
walked  together  towards  the  farm ;  ]Mr.  Smith  seemed 
to  have  an  extensive  correspondence,  but  did  not 
derive  much  pleasure  from  it.  Two  or  three  of  his 
epistles  appeared  to  contain  bills,  which  were  tlirust 
into  his  pocket  with  a  growl ;  one  bearing  the  -poat- 
mark  "  Manchester,**  was  read  with  frowning  brows, 
and  muttered  exclamations,  and  then  passionately 
rent  in  fragments  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  while  the 
rest  were  put  aside  apparently  for  a  second  perusal. 

Scarcely  a  word  had  been  interchanged  till  they 
they  reached  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Wesson's  garden,  when 
Mr.  Smith,  starting  from  a  moody  reverie,  exclaimed, 
"  Don't  let 's  go  in  yet  We  '11  stroll  up  the  hill.  If 
you  care  for  scenery,  you  '11  find  yourself  repaid  for 
your  trouble.  There's  a  splendid  view  from  the 
summit" 

It  was  a  glorious  sunset,  and  while  Percy,  with 
folded  arms,  leaned  again.st  a  stile,  watching  the  sky 
take  its  varying  tints  of  orange  and  crimson,  his 
companion  sat  on  the  top  rail  and  meditated. 

"  Your  home  lies  over  yonder,"  he  observed, 
pointing  towards  the  north-west.  "What  sort  of 
people  are  the  Graddons  ?  " 

He  is  an  excellent  master,  and  highly  respected." 
All,  yes  !  I  know  that     But  is  he  substantial  ? 
Is  he  well  to  do  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  very  good  business,  and  employs  a  gre.it 
many  men,"  answered  Percy,  secretly  thinking  that 
if  Mr.  Smith  had  any  idea  of  trying  to  obtain  a  berth 
under  Mr.  Graddon,  he  must  be  less  fastidious  about 
soiling  his  Imnds. 

"  I  could  liave  told  you  as  much  as  you  are  telling 
me,"  was  the  rather  irritable  reply.  "  What  I  wanted 
to  know  is  this,  is  he  a  monied  man  ?  " 

**I  suppose  he  is.  So  steady,  persevering,  and 
regular  in  his  habits  as  Mr.  Graddon  has  been,  it 's 
only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  has  laid  by  some- 
thing for  his  children." 

"  Ah  1  he  has  a  large  family,  hasn't  he?  What  sort 
of  girls  are  hLs  daughters  ?  " 

But  Percy  was  not  inclined  to  discuss  Winnie 
Graddon's  looks  or  qualities  with  a  stranger,  and, 
instead  of  replying  to  the  question,  he  asked  if 
his  companion  was  ready  to  return  to  the  farm ; 
commencing  the  descent  of  the  hill  himself  without 
waiting  for  a  reply. 

When  he  was  about  half-way  down,  Mr.  Smith 
joined  him,  saying,  "How  long  the  evenings  are  here! 
I  wonder  whether  we  could  get  a  pack  of  cards  at  the 
ahop  :  Mn.  Wesson  stared  at  me  open-mouthed  when 
I  asked  if  she  possessed  one,  but  she  could  not  hinder 
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us  from  playing.  We  must  have  amusement  of  some 
kind  in  this  benighted  hole." 

"  Then  we  '11  try  to  find  some  in  chess  or  draughts," 
Perey  told  him. 

"Deny  ourselves  just  to  humour  a  stupid  old 
woman's  scruples  I    Nonsense  1  ** 

"But  I  should  not  be  denying  myself,  for  I  am 
very  fond  of  chess,"  answered  Perey.  "As  for  carde, 
I  cannot  play  them,  and  I  do  not  feel  any  desire  to 
learn." 

Mr.  Smith  surveyed  him  doubtfully. 

"  It  sounds  queer  to  hear  a  sensible  fellow  like  you 
make  such  a  confession.  Perhaps  you're  country- 
bred,  like  these  good  people,  and " 

"  I  *ve  never  considered  the  subject  at  all,"  Percy 
replied,  indifferently.  "  Hitherto  I  've  alMrays  had 
something  else  to  think  about." 

"But  a  man  can*t  live  without  amusement  or 
excitement — call  it  what  you  like— of  some  kind  or 
other.     What  has  yours  been  ?  " 

Percy  smiled,  then  compressed  his  lips,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  away  from  the  querist 

"I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you,  except  by 
saying  as  I  did  before — I  haven't  considered  the 
subject  There  goes  the  sun  ;  we  have  caught  our 
last  glimpse  of  him.  We  shall  be  benighted  if  we 
don't  walk  a  little  faster." 

"  There  *s  no  hurry.  What  can  we  do  when  we 
get  in-doors  but  yawn  at  each  other  till  we  're  ready 
for  bed  ? " 

"We  might  bo  in  worse  quarters,"  Peroy  told  him, 
cheerfully.  "  Mrs.  Wesson  is  obliging,  and  the  scenery 
about  Layveme  is  verj'"  pretty.  Mr.  Graddon  tells 
nie  two  or  three  of  the  Royal  Academicians  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Ah,  possibly  t  I  think  I  did  see  a  queer-looking 
old  fellow  sitting  under  an  umbrella  sketching  one 
day,  but  as  he  did  not  speak,  and  only  looked  as  if 
he  was  wishing  me  out  of  his  way,  I  didn't  try  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance." 

"  Have  you  lived  in  London  ?  "  asked  Percy,  sud- 
denly. "I  eannot  help  thinking  we  have  met 
before." 

Mr.  Smith  raised  his  eyebrow's. 

"  Of  course  it 's  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  is,  if  you 
have  spent  much  of  your  life  at  the  West  £nd  or  in 
Manchester,  the  city  I  hail  from,  for  one  never  knows 
who  one  jostles  against  in  the  crowd ;  but  I  shouldn't 
think  you  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
the  same  society.  Frankly,  man,  I  'm  a  little  out  at 
elbows  just  now  with  my  friends,  or  I  shouldn't  hare 
consented  to  bury  myself  alive  here." 

They  had  walked  on  a  few  paces  when  it  must 
have  struck  him  that  what  he  had  just  said  was  not 
very  complimentary  to  Percy,  for  he  turned  towards 
him  with  the  courtesy  of  a  well-bred  man,  and  said, 
"  No,  I  am  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  my  rela- 
tions  just  now,  and  have  had  to  consent  to  a  kind 
of  banie^ment,  but  I  must  congratulate  myself 
on  having  met  with  so  pleasant  a  fellow  to  share 
it  as  yourself.    You  see  I  am  able  to  appreciate  a 
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sociable  companion  when  I  get  one.  I  shonldn't  have 
chattered  about  my  own  affairs  so  freely  if  I  hadn't 
seen  at  a  glance  that  you  're  to  be  tmsted." 

Percy  made  the  civil  reply  expected  of  him,  and 
then  they  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence,  for 
the  one  was  still  brooding  over  his  letters,  and  the 
other  taxing  his  memory  to  discover  where  and  when 
he  had  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Smith. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    CHURCH-TOWER. 

Two  or  three  weeks  elapsed,  during  which  the  young 
men  drifted  apart  They  were  excellent  friends  in 
work  hours  but  their  leisure  ones  were  not  spent  in 
the  same  pursuits.  Percy  could  find  no  amusement 
in  the  columns  of  the  sporting  papers  over  which  his 
companion  pored  for  hours,  and  Mr.  Smith  openly 
wondered  what  Percy  could  find  to  interest  him  in 
the  Encyclopeedia  lent  him  by  the  curate,  an  enthu- 
siastic archaeologist,  with  whom  he  often  had  some 
pleasant  discussions. 

Mr.  Smith  lightened  the  monotony  of  his  life  by 
borrowing  a  liorse  occasionally  and  riding  to  the 
market  town,  where  he  said  he  had  made  a  few 
acquaintances,  but  as  he  often  came  home  with  his 
purse  empty,  Percy  was  led  to  think  that  he  found 
these  visits  expensive  ones. 

The  alterations  were  progressing  briskly  when  Mr. 
Graddon  drove  to  Layveme  again.  This  time  he 
was  accompanied  by  both  his  daughters  and  Duke 
Aveme,  for  his  descriptions  of  the  scenery  had  made 
both  Winnie  and  Nina  eager  to  behold  so  charming  a 
spot 

Mr.  Graddon  plunged  into  business  directly,  leaving 
Duke  to  take  care  of  his  cousins  whilst  they,  bent  on 
making  the  most  of  this  summer  holiday,  inspected  the 
interior  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the 
workmen  and  their  scaffolding  would  permit,  and 
then  selected  a  good  point  of  view  from  whence  to 
sketch  the  exterior. 

Although  engaged  with  Mr.  Graddon,  Percy's  eyes 
often  wandered  towards  those  graceful  girlish  figures 
in  their  light  summer  costumes.  He  had  no  part  in 
their  enjoyment,  for  Nina  had  scarcely  acknowledged 
his  bow,  and  Winnie  had  only  time  to  give  him  a 
smile  and  ask  how  he  liked  Layveme  before  Duke 
drew  her  away.  But  he  would  have  been  content  if 
he  had  not  seen  that  Mr.  Smith  contrived  on  one 
excuse  or  another  to  hover  near  the  sisters.  It  was 
he  who  sent  for  chairs  from  a  cottage  close  by,  who 
sharpened  Nina's  pencils,  corrected  her  perspective, 
and  contrived  to  tie  together  some  boughs  of  the  tree 
beneath  wliich  she  sat,  when  an  obtrusive  sunbeam 
persisted  in  flickering  on  her  paper. 

Percy  told  himself  with  a  frown  that  had  he  been 
in  Duke  Aveme's  place,  he  should  have  considered 
Mr.  Smith's  assiduities  impertinent,  and  instead  of 
strolling  away  with  him,  as  if  they  were  bons  cama- 
rades,  treated  him  with  scant  courtesy. 
But  Percy  recovered  bis  gpod  Wmvcrait  ^Vi^tl  Mr. 


Graddon,  who  had  been  restiiig  awhfle  Ik 
daughters,  beckoned  to  him. 

"  Gray,  these  girls  of  mine  are  seized  widi 
desire  to  dimb  the  church-tower.  Is  it  ale  1 
to  attempt  it  ?  " 

"I  think  so,"  was  the  reply.  "The  steps 
the  belfry  are  very  much  worn  with  the  fee 
ringers,  but  a  party  of  ladies  from  the  reetoiyi 
a  few  days  since,  and  with  ordinary  care  no 
can  happeiL" 

"  There,  papa  ! "  eried  Nina,  triumphantlj 
yon  have  heard  what  yonr  foreman  says,  yw 
make  any  more  objections." 

"  Well,  well,  puss  I  if  nothing  less  will  oonl 
I  suppose  you  must  hare  your  way,"  he  a 
indulgently.  "  But  wait  till  Dnke  comes  -,  yo 
go  on  such  an  expedition  alone." 

"  Duke  is  lazy,"  Nina  told  her  &ther,  "and 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  but  Mr.— i 
said  he  would  escort  us,  and  he  has  gone  t 
telescope  to  enable  us  to  see  Windsor  Castle 

"  He  is  very  obliging,"  said  Mr.  Grsddoi 
drily,  as  he  took  out  his  watch,  "  but  if  } 
to  climb  the  tower  at  all,  it  must  be  d<m< 
delay,  as  our  time  is  short  Here  is  Gray : 
go  with  you.  I  'd  rather  trust  you  to  his  ( 
ship  than  to  a  stranger's.  You  have  the  key 
you,  Gray  ?  " 

Nina  put  up  her  lip  and  did  not  stir,  1 
Winnie  prepared  to  accompany  Percy,  el 
followed.  Had  she  been  in  earnest  when 
pressed  this  wish  ?  If  so,  the  desire  must  1 
strangely  fleeting,  for  she  was  ready  to  deeo 
as  soon  as  the  belfry  was  reached ;  sayin 
mirthless  laugh,  that  her  curiosity  was  si 
gratified. 

But  Winnie,  who  really  had  not  cared  t 
the  tower,  only  yielding  to  the  uigenc 
sister,  was  now  bent  on  climbing  to  tiie  sni 
enjoying  the  prospect  it  commanded.  Sb< 
with  interest  to  Percy's  explanations  ;  1< 
discriminate  the  Saxon  from  the  Norman  arc 
and  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  the 
of  eight  bells  when  she  reached  the  cfaam) 
they  hung,  each  swung  in  its  strong  oaki 
and  with  quaint  inscriptions  recording  tb 
its  casting  and  by  whom  presented. 

Percy  had  been  up  hero  two  or  three  ti 
his  antiquarian  friend,  the  curate,  from  i 
learned  every  legend  and  incident  conneded 
church.  He  had  much,  therefore,  to  inqv 
was  well  worth  hearing,  and  he  i/M.  it  so  * 
even  Nina  forgot  to  be  pettish,  and  listew 
as  her  sister. 

It  was  not  till  they  caught  sig^t  of  lir. ' 
signalling  them  to  hasten,  that  they  fV 
leaded  roof  from  which  they  could  gue  « 
fair  sight;  wood  and  field  and  fium  aii 
winding  river  and  clear  ttiQ  lake,  aD  ly>V 
them.  Duke,  ntoniing  towaxds  tibt  dkoA  i 
Smith,  waved  his  handkerekief  gMly,  inifi 
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if  he  proposed  to  join  them.    They  would 

I  for  him  willingiy  enough,  but  the  sun 

low,  and  they  knew  they  must  not  linger 

ceded  the  sisters  down  the  narrow  winding 
ler  to  caution  and  assist  them  wherever 
rere  broken  away.  Nina  came  next,  fol- 
^innie,  and  thus  they  had  descended  nearly 
hen  they  reached  the  place  where  a  loop- 
row  casement  had  once  been  inserted  to 
Ittlc  light   on   the   entrance  to  the   bell 

side  of  the  tower  was  exposed  to  tiie 
ids,  and  the  weather  had  acted  on  the 

so  great  a  degree  that  long  since,  the 
ne  of  the  casement  had  fallen  out,  carry- 
several  of  the  stones,  and  leaving  a  long 
rture,    overlooking   and   just   above    the 

of  a  small  chapel  or  chantry  attached  to 
il  bailding. 

d  impulse  led  Nina  to  spring  lightly  into 
•e,  in  defiance  of  tlie  warning  crj'  uttered 
id  echoed  by  her  sister, 
iiave  a  breath  of  fresh  air,**  she  cried,  gaily ; 

of   your   musty  old   tower   has  almost 
Be  quiet,  Winnie  ;    it  is  safe  enough 

as  she  spoke,  the  block  of  stone  on  which 
ottered  beneath  her  feet.  Terrified  at  her 
turned  and  tried  to  spring  back,  but  the 
d  her  with  it  Down  the  sloping  roof  it 
g  over  the  gutter  with  a  thud  on  to  the 

graveyard  below,  striking  and  splitting 
e ;  and  after  it  the  hapless  Nina  was 
li  outstretched  and  upraised  arms  that 
rain  for  something  to  grasp  to  stop  her 


downward  progress  towards  the  edge  of  that  narrow 
ridge  of  rool 

Percy,  breathless  with  horror,  leaped  up  the  inter- 
vening steps,  but  Winnie  was  even  more  prompt  than 
he.  Throwing  herself  on  her  knees  and  then  flinging 
herself  forward,  she  was  just  in  time  to  grasp  one  of 
her  sister's  wrists.  There  was  considerable  danger  of 
her  overbalancing  herself  and  being  carried  down  too, 
but  fortunately  for  both  girls,  Percy  was  near  enough 
to  prevent  that  Thus  far  Winnie  had  succeeded  in 
averting  the  tlu-eatened  catastrojihe,  but  she  had  not 
strength  enough  to  do  more  thau  she  was  now  doing 
— clinging  desperately  to  the  slender  wrist  she  had 
contrived  to  clutch,  and  gazing  into  the  white  M'ild  uj)- 
tumed  face  of  Nina  witli  eyes  as  full  of  terror  as  hers. 

The  unconscious  Mr.  Graddou  stood  watching  a 
labourer  harness  his  horses,  humming  one  of  Winnie  s 
favourite  ballads  the  while,  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Duke 
Aveme  made  laughing  remarks  to  each  otlier  as  they 
entered  the  tower,  and  commenced  the  ascent,  little 
dreaming  that  a  young  life  was  in  sucli  jierU.  just 
above  them. 

Winnie  heard  all  these  sounds  distinctly,  and 
across  her  mind  there  rushed  a  vivid  picture  of  her 
father's  anguisli  if  his  child  perislied.  Yet  scarcely 
a  minute  had  elapsed  when  she  found  Percy  at  her 
side,  gasping  a  prayer  to  her  to  hold  on.  His  own 
arm  was  already  round  her,  and  slowly,  cautiously, 
he  drew  her  back,  till  he  could  reach  Nina,  and 
draw  her  through  the  aperture. 

But  even  then,  Winnie  could  scarcely  realise  that 
her  sister  was  safe,  till  she  found  herself  kneeling  on 
the  floor  of  the  bell  chamber,  whither  Percy  had 
carried  the  now  fainting  Nina,  and  sustaining  her 
sister's  drooping  head  on  her  own  shoulder. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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QUESTIONS. 

at  king  caused  his  successor  to  be  crowned 
)wii  life-time  ? 

what   otlier    name    was    king   Solomon 
irding  to  the  instruction  of  Nathan  the 

o  was  it  prepared   the  crown  of  thorns 

put  upon  the  head  of  Jesus  ? 

at  was  the  law  of  the  Jews  concerning 

>f  those  who  were  hanged  ? 

at  historical  incident  b  mentioned  in  the 

cleaiastes  which  illustrates  the  nature  of 

te  some  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  which 
tcessity  of  caution  in  our  speech. 


ANSWERS  TO   QUESTIONS  ON   PAGE  624. 

220.  The  life  of  Aaron  his  bretlier  (Deut  ix.  20). 

221.  With  the  disciple  St  John,  to  whose  care 
Jesus  committed  her  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross 
(John  xix.  27). 

222.  Whatsoever  they  have  to  do,  tliey  are  to  do 
it  with  "a  good  will "  (Eph.  vL  7). 

223.  He  fed  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  daily  at  his  own  cost  (Neh.  v.  17,  18). 

224.  When  Samuel  told  the  Israelites  of  the 
choice  of  Saul  as  their  future  king  (1  Sam.  x.  24). 

225.  "  The  secret  tilings  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  :  but  those  Uungs  which  are  revealed  belong 
unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do 
all  the  words  of  this  Law  "  (Deut  xxix.  29). 
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PEGGY'S    DEBT. 

A    STORY    FOB    YOUS'a    PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER  IL 
&EGGY  wfuUd  eagerly  all  the  evening, 
hoping  ag&iDst  hope,  bnt  her  father  never 
came.  Foi-  into  the  night  she  Bat,  crouch- 
ing down  by  the  dull  embeiB,  waiting  and 
watching,  bnt  he  came  not. 

There  was  no  :^ooking  for  Peg  to  do 
next  morning.  The  coala  were  all  gone, 
nnd  Tom  would  have  no  money  till  Saturday.  Peg 
gat  in  the  cold  bare  room,  mending  the  week's  wash, 
and  revolving  all  sorts  of  thoughts  in  her  busy  mind. 
It  Tom's  words  were  true ! — she  would  not  believe 
that  they  could  be — but  the  thought  of  it  had  set 
Peg  thinking  how  she  could  earn  money. 

She  was  very  deeply  engroeaed,  when  two  people 
stopped  on  the  landing  outaide  and  knocked  at  the 
iloor.  It  was  the  policeman  of  yesterday  accompanied 
by  a  gentleman. 

The  stranger  glanced  round  the  cold  bare  room, 
noted  its  cleanlineas,  noted  the  great  damp  patch  on 
the  wall,  and  his  eyes  had  a  look  of  sorrowful  pity 
in  them  as  they  fell  on  the  childish  figure  of  Peggy, 
industriously  darning  away,  and  the  baby  face  of 
little  Teddy  seated  on  a  stool  at  her  feet 

He  asked  Peggy  a  great  many  questions  of  which 
she  could  not  see  tho  drift  At  last  he  told  her 
gently,  as  if  he  were  sorry  for  her,  that  her  father  liad 
stolen  a  great  deal  of  money  from  him,  and  from 
what  she  said  it  was  evident  that  he  had  run  away. 

"  I'm  sure  father  wouldn't  take  anyone's  money  1  " 
Peggy  cried,  earnestly.  "Poor  &ther,  where  can  he 
be!" 

"  Was  he  good  to  you  1 "  tho  gentleman  asked. 

"Always,"  Peggy  replied.  "He  was  never  cross 
to  me  or  little  Teddy,  and  since  the  times  liave  been 
so  bad,  and  he  hadn't  hardly  any  money,  he'd  never 
cat  a  bit  of  anything  till  lie  'd  seen  whether  we  'd  all 
got  enough.  I  know  he  often  went  out  hungry,  and 
didn't  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  him  at  all,  if  we 
were  short ;  I  know  father  wouldn't  do  anything  bad," 
she  added,  confidently. 

the  gentleman  smiled  sadly.  "I  am  pleased  to 
hear  yon  say  so,"  he  said,  approvingly. 

"  I  shall  not  go  further,"  he  said  to  the  policeman 
when  they  were  outside.  "  It 's  a  first  offence,  you 
see,  and  the  times  are  bad.  I  daresay  he  had  great 
temptation."  Bnt  be  did  not  say  what  was  in  Ids 
mind,  that  Peggy's  innocent  young  face,  and  her 
touching  defence  of  her  father,  had  tnmed  him  from 
his  purpose,  making  him  believe  that  that  father 
conld  not  be  altogether  bad. 

Saturday  came  without  him.  There  was  the  rent 
to  be  paid  and  no  money  to  pay  it  The  landlady  had 
got  wind  of  something  wrong,  and  she  was  loud  in 
her  demanda  for  the  back  weeks  that  she  said  were 
owing,     Tom  talked  to  hei  bo  <:\e\«T\3  th&t  he  not 


only  appeased  her  wrath,  bnt  obtuned  t 
from  her  to  wait  until  next  wedL 

"Now,"  said  Tom  knowing^  to  Peggr,* 
intend  to  pay  that  back  rent  It  '■  fatho'i  i 
mine,  but  it  won't  do  to  tell  the  oM  Tm 
She  'd  cut  up  so  rough ;  but  I  shall  mani^  1 
I  shall  pay  next  week  I  ht^e,  and  tlwii  1 1 
to  pay  every  week,  always  putting  bet  (All 
back  money.  If  ahe  smella  a  lat  and  trils  I 
nasty,  why  let  her.  I  'm  only  a  hoy  and  t 
moke  me  pay  it ; "  and  Tom  chnckled  vill 
at  his  ovra  cleverness. 

Tom's  words  had  stung  Peg's  tender  Imi 
qiuck.  She  could  not  b<^  to  hear  her  fatL 
mentioned  in  connection  with  dishononrand 
and  it  should  not  be,  ff  she  could  do  taj 
prevent  it  In  that  moment  she  took  ■ 
resolve.  She  would  pay  the  debt  herseU.  j 
was  going  out  the  next  morning  to  do  I 
marketing,  Mra.  Black,  red  and  Qustettd, 
upon  her. 

"I've  heard  strange  tales  about  joorfu 
said  sharply.  "  It  won't  do  to  tell  me  li 
into  the  country  after  a  job ;  I  know  be 
tiiat,  and  1  Ull  you  I  can't  afford  to  kt  yes 
live  in  my  rooms  without  any  pay." 

"  We  are  going  to  pay  yon."  Peggy  n* 
"  And  if  yon  would  let  us  give  up  one  nKm 
be  easier."    - 

Mrs.  Block  declared  that  it  was  the  li 
tlicy  could  do,  and  if  they  liked  to  tttf 
little  rooms  tlicy  need  only  pay  four  shilhng 
Peggy  thanked  her,  and  agreed  to  this  plaa 

"  But  where  am  I  to  look  for  all  the  nun 
owing!"  Mra.  Black  asked,  waxing  wiathf 
"  If  I  let  you  off,  I  don't  suppo«e  I  shall  ti 
and  it 's  hard  lines  that  a  poor  creators  like  i 
slai'o  from  morning  till  night,  while  tb 
of  the  earth  go  free  ;  bnt  it  'a  a  wicked  w 
there's  no  justice  in  it" 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  Peggy  replied  prondly;  * 
only  wait  a  hit,  111  pay  you  all  we  owe." 

"  You,  child  ! "  cried  Mr^  Bkek,  cobK^ 
"  that's  a  poor  loek^tnt  But  at  any  mU,!' 
bit  and  see,  for  I  wouldn't  torn  you  d«(  if  J 
anyhow  pay  me." 

Tom  came  bon^  e1at«d  and  trinnrhHi 
represented  his  hard  case  tobismaiterudb 
be  taken  on  as  a  regular  hand,  instead  rft" 
an  apprentice.  Aa  ib.  Tnmer  wm  jirt  ^ 
charging  one  of  the  men  for  lanMSi  mI  < 
habits,  he  had  agreed  to  let  Tom  tdu  ivf^ 
pay  him  fourteen  ■hilling*  fgr  me  «*A  * 
"And  I  meanto  let  him  see  that  bsVtt* 
by  the  bargain  1"  cried  Tma,  ci 
me  on,  never  fear." 
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o  tlie  f onakea  family  lived  on  in  their  two  rooms, 
kept  themaelves  to  themselves,  as  they  had 
ftjB  done,  none  knowing  of  their  hardships  and 
re  straggles. 

eggy  knew  very  well  that  the  ten  shillings  a 
k  that  were  left  after  the  rent  was  paid  would  not 
p  them  in  anything  like  comfort  and  allow  her  to 
something  by  for  the  old  debt,  so  she  was  deter- 
ed  to  earn  money — but  how  was  she  to  do  it  ? 

would  try  her  hand  at  p>ain  needlework,  but 
r  several  days  passed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  get 
e  to  do,  she  gave  that  up  too.  At  last  she  sue- 
Led  in  getting  taken  on  as  a  crochet  hand,  at  a 
se  where  a  number  of  young  girls  were  employed 
naking  fancy  woollen  articles  for  the  warehouses. 
gy  could  crochet  very  well,  and  as  the  woman  did 

ask  for  any  reference,  and  wanted  her  only  from 
i  in  the  morning  till  five  at  night,  she  thought  she 

the  luckiest  girl  in  the  world  to  find  something 
ch  so  exxictly  suited  her. 
Lns.  Black  agreed  to  take  charge  of  little  Teddy 

give  him  a  bit  of  dinner  for  sixpence  a  day. 
shall  soon  earn  that,"  thought  Peggy,  joyfully; 
id  all  the  rest  can  go  towards  the  debt** 
>ut  Peggy*8  joy  was  soon  dispelled.  She  was  put 
o  making  ladies*  "clouds,**  and  told  that  she  would 
paid  sixpence  each  for  as  many  as  she  could  do. 

gazed  in  stupefied  amazement  at  the  great  hanks 
nrool  that  were  given  her,  and  the  long,  cax>acious 
»1  wrap  that  was  to  be  her  pattern.  "  One  of  the 
ng  ladies *11  hold  your  wool,**  the  woman  said; 

the  "  young  ladies  **  were  not  disposed  to  give  up 
ir  precious  moments  to  the  stranger.  Peggy  was 
Lespair,  when  one  of  the  girls  offered  to  hold  it  for 
snny.  She  agreed,  and  thought  her  troubles  were 
«in  end;  but  alas  I  they  had  only  just  begun, 
r  unaccustomed  fingers  continually  dropped  the 
L,  and  the  impatient  remarks  of  her  assistant  made 

80  nervous  that  she  got  the  skein  into  a  muddle, 
Lch  took  a  fearful  time  to  unravel,  and  caused  the 
L  who  was  holding  it  to  bargain  for  another  penny. 
3  was  altogether  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  the 
titning  speed  at  which  the  girls  worked,  but  she 
B  determined  to  persevere  and  see  if  she  could  not 
■in  to  something  like  it.  Most  of  the  hands 
■*lied  one  cloud  and  got  on  to  another  by  the  end 

the  day,  receiving  ninepence ;  for  Peggy  did  not 
ow  that  new  hands  were  always  paid  less  than  the 
"^lUtion  sum,  as  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they 
Bid  clamour  for  more.  But  at  the  end  of  her  first 
Peggy  found  herself  twopence  out  of  pocket, 
*be  had  not  more  than  half  completed  her  task. 
^^Qgrees,  however,  matters  improved,  the  woman 
*^ting  to  let  her  take  her  work  home,  on  paying 
^Posit  as  security;  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  week 
Sy  had  gained  a  little  sum  which  made  her  hope 
^  something  worth  mentioning  in  the  future. 
*^^  following  Saturday  she  found  herself  the  proud 
^SBor  of  four  shillings,  which,  after  paying  Mrs. 
'^  three  for  Teddy,  would  leave  one  towards  the 
^     It  was  a  banning,  Peggy  felt,  as  she  ran 


quickly  home,  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she 
liad  had  nothing  but  a  piece  of  dry  bread  since  her 
breakfast. 

Tom  was  at  home,  for  he  came  in  early  on  Satur- 
days. He  had  been  trying  to  li^t  a  fire,  but  it  had 
refused  to  bum,  and  he  was  very  cross  and  cold  and 
hungry.     Peggy  flew  round  to  get  tea. 

"  How  much  money  have  you  got?*'  asked  Tom. 

Peg  hesitated.  "  I  owe  it  aU,  Tom,**  she  replied, 
evasively. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !**  cried  Tom.  *'  I  *m  respon- 
sible for  all  our  debts.  Just  hand  it  over.  Peg ;  I 
want  every  farthing  I  can  get** 

"  It  *s  for  Mrs.  Black,**  said  Peg,  in  dismay ;  "  and 
it*s  only  a  shilling  or  two.  I  can*t  give  it  you, 
indeed,  Tom.** 

"  Just  give  it  to  me.  Peg !"  cried  Tom,  in  a  voice  of 
authority.  "  1 11  keep  the  money  and  pay  the  debts ; 
that  *8  fair  enough.** 

"I  can't,  Tom,**  Peggy  replied,  firmly.  She  had 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  if  she  once  let  Tom  take  her 
earnings,  that  back  debt  would  never  be  paid ;  so  she 
was  determined  to  stand  out 

"  Well,**  cried  Tom,  angry  at  such  rank  insubordi- 
nation in  the  little  household  of  which  he  considered 
himself  the  head.  "  Keep  your  money  if  you  like. 
Peg,  but  if  you  do,  you  *11  get  nothing  from  me.  I 
hate  girls  to  be  so  independent** 

Peg  kept  a  still  tongue  in  her  wise  little  head,  but 
as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  she  went  to  Mrs.  Black  and 
paid  her  the  whole  four  shillings.  "  It  *8  only  a  trifle 
towards  the  debt,*'  she  said,  apologetically ;  "  but 
next  week  I  shall  get  more,  and  if  I  keep  it  perhaps 
I  shall  be  tempted  to  spend  it." 

"Well,  you  are  an  honest  child!"  said  Mrs.  Black, 
graciously,  and  Peggy's  eyes  brightened  with  plea- 
sure. Her  light  was  not  very  great,  iK)or  child,  but 
her  mother  had  implanted  in  her  heart  a  keen  love 
of  honesty,  and  she  did  long  that  she  and  all  belong- 
ing to  her  might  be,  and  be  tliought,  upright  in  lUl 
their  dealings. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  pay  the  rent  to-night,"  said 
Tom,  carelessly,  as  he  handed  Peggy  some  money, 
with  sundry  specific  injunctions  as  to  how  she  should 
lay  it  out 

**  Tom !"  cried  Peggy,  reproachfully  ;  "  why  not  ?  ** 

"You  can  pay  it  yourself,  since  you  won*t  join 
your  earnings  with  mine,** 

"  But  I  had  only  one  shilling,  really,  Tom,**  Peggy 
cried,  in  dismay. 

"  Never  mind,**  replied  Tom,  unconcernedly.  "I'm 
not  to  know  what  you  earn,  so  as  you  're  so  mighty 
independent  you  can  be  responsible  for  the  rent,  and 
I  will  for  the  food.  That 's  fair  enough,  and  so  it  *8 
settled,"  and  Tom  waved  his  hand  imperiously. 

Here  was  a  blow  for  Peggy.  In  vain  she  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  was  not  honest  to  hold  back 
the  money  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  and  that  she 
had  promised  Mrs.  Black  to  pay  her  regularly,  upon 
which  terms  she  had  agreed  to  let  her  have  the 
two  rooms  for  four  shillings  only.    T<«i  was  either 
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stoically  indifl'erent,  or  augty  at  being  called  din- 
honest,  telling  I'e^y  tlut  nils  was  a  &ae  unu  to 
preach  abuut  honcnty,  after  having  pitied  a  rogue, 
who,  thougli  he  wan  her  own  father,  deserved  to 
b«  despined  and  shunned  by  libi  own  children. 

So  the  day  endeil  with  high  wotUh  between  tbeae  :  lighted  building,  then,  with  a  half  grnui,  b*  In 
two,  and  Feggj-  went  to  bed  heavy-hearted  and  I  back  and  retraced  hia  at^p*,  taking  a  directiiia,  i 
almost  inclined  to  deH|>air  The  ucict  day  was  Sun-  '  a  little  while  that  led  towards  one  of  the  luwHt 
day,  and  Peggy  with  no     ery  good  will,  set  about     must  dennelj  populated  parta  of  the  gieat  cih-. 


It  was  nearly  dark  now,  aa  Dan  and  Ptggf  fan 
along.  Ab  they  turned  out  of  Bell  Putigr 
Malt  Lane,  a  man  started  out  of  *  door 
followed  them  with  tottering  steps.  He  ntU 
them  disappear   within   tlie  door  of  a 


There  ii  aome  oii«  following  ns  1 "  cried  Fegg7. 


that  now  she  paid  tlie  rent  he  could  spend  ninre. 
Each  moutliful  seciucd  to  choke  poor  I'cKgy  a»  she 
thought  of  the  unpaid  rent  and  her  promidc  so  soon 
broken  thiuugh. 

In  the  evening  Tom  went  out  with  nonic  coin, 
panioun,  and  I'cggy  dretsed  little  Teddy  for  a  walk. 
As  ahe  caiuo  bock  the  bells  of  the  neighbouring 
churches  were  ringing  for  service.  Tliere  at  the 
gate  was  Dan,  who  liveil  uti-staini,  with  Bible  and 
hymn-book  in  hi*  hiiniL 

"  Yon  're  a  hit  lonely,  I  re<'kon,"  he  said,  kindly. 
"  Won't  you  ciinio  along  with  me ! " 
"  Weil,  I  don't  mind,"  *aiA  Pcggj, 


"There  is  some  one  foHowiug  u!"  cried ftS! 
they  iicnred  the  church. 

"NnnM'nBc,  dearie,  don't  be  fTightened."  wi  1 
sonlliiiigly. 

Ppgpy  paused  at  the  step*  of  tlic  chmA  ■ 
peered  into  tlie  darkneM.  She  could  dimly  di* 
the  figure  of  the  peraoD  who  had  been  walkioj  M 

"  l^mk  I  -  CTied  Peggj-  plucking  Dan''  *« 
"who  is  it.  Dun  !" 

"  Don't  be  fandful,  dearie,"  aoid  Da^  rmbRBI 
"  Ar't  tar  enough  away." 

"  If  I  could  only  know  where  he  ia,'  VegS  ^^f 
with  a  sigh,  as  she  followed  Dan. 
[To  it  CMtiHinrf.} 
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■PED  from  •  bed  of  living  stone 
7   ^acien'  might   when    Time    ' 

young, 
n'a  inbnaive  step  waa  known, 


A  mystic  beauty  «'ot  tliee  hnng. 
Sweet    lake  t     itill    sleep'st    Uioa    Incid, 

grand. 
While  thoae  old  monulaiiia  watchfiil  atand* 
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Thy  mimic  waves  1  loved  to  cleave 
With  eager  arm,  aiiil  lured  thy  troui 

Or  Joth  bewfldcring  fuuey  weave 
Her  Bpellu  my  longing  eyes  to  iliiul ! 

How  oft,  too,  'mid  lliy  suniwt  glow, 

Idly  my  Himllop's  nail  would  blow  ! 

Not  seldom  fanned  by  tilnmbcr'a  brciitl 

In  fairy  lands,  an  morning  siglieii, 
Eiitrauced  I  saw  tlic  rose-hucd  lieatli 


Bend  dovvti  to  ki«s  tiiy  ]ilnyfnl  tide ; 
And  lieard.  ai-ross  thy  li.uely  moor 
The  dot;  I""'''  ''J'  '1"^  i-hejilii-nrs  lirwr. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
"Xo  act  falls  Fruitless;  none  can  t«11 
^  How  voat  its  itowcr  may  be" 
VND  so  next  dny  Edmund  Cnrowe'H  tnortid 
ains  were  luid  to  their  luaj-  rcHt  niiioiig 
tjie  yeWH  in  Winds'  Haven  eliurchyiinl. 
,  TSere  cimld  not  Inivo  licen  a  Hiinidcr 
burial ;  hut  many  a  cerrnioiiinus  fiineml, 
ith  troops  of  friend"  utul  UiiidM  of  hire- 
11.4,  winK  lesB  genuine  emotion  than  was 
..;'\  j  ir  :  long  the  homely  group  whii:h  gathered 
about  the  grave.  Kongh  peaMnntu,  who  hnd  known 
the  young  man  in  the  bright  Huniroer  daya  whirh 
were  gone,  were  the  reverent  collin-beareni ;  and  for 
mourners  there  were  Clirj'etol,  and  Margery,  and  Ber- 
tntm.  It  might  well  be  that  Margery's  teara  by  the 
grave-aide  were  rather  for  her  own  Cliarlic  than  for  the 
lad  hIio  had  never  scenuntil  his  eycaliad  met  hers  amid 
the  mists  of  death.  Yet  now  a  wider  symiwthy  and 
a  tender  touch  of  iuipersonal  pathos  mingled  with,  and 
Bwoctcned  and  softened  her  pain.  An  tor  Chrystal, 
though  there  was  dew  in  her  gentle  eyes,  the  sting  of 
death  was  for  her  almrist  abolished  ;  an<l  ihc  might 
have  wept  more  over  a  child  who  liad  cried  it'^elf  to 
sleep  in  a  lonely  place  than  ulie  did  beside  the  coltin. 
Bertram  EsBlcmontH  face  was  pale  and  set  ;  and 
when  the  serviro  was  over,  and  they  liod  all  turned 
away,  he  went  back  once  more,  and  took  auother 
look  into  the  black  chottm,  which  the  sextoit  was  fust 
filling  up.  Said  tlutt  worthy  next  day,  "  It 's  always 
so  ;  there  's  always  one  that  docs  that.  I  've  heard 
it '»  the  same  when  folks  is  parting,  and  some  is  going 
away  in  ships.  I  reckon  it 's  the  one  who  'fi  got  a 
charge  left  liim,  and  he  kind  o'  guesses  that  the  otiicr 
will  begin  to  misdoubt  whether  he  11  remember  it," 

Bertram  Esalemont  left  Win<ls'  Haven  tliat  very 
afternoon.  Clirj'stal  walked  with  him  to  Ockholm 
Station.  Her  heart  was  drawn  to  the  lad.  His 
curious  independence,  and  the  apparent  isolation  of 
hia  life,  touched  her  as  they  always  touch  middle- 
aged  people,  who  know  so  much  more  of  the  pain 
and  peril  of  youth  than  do  those  who  are  still  among 

"  I  suppose  somebody  may  want  to  know  some- 
thing About  that  grave  some  day,"  said  Bertram, 


AKK,"  '■  l-.^mUliOi-S  IX  THK  VIXEVABB."  ETC, 

nilhrr  vaguely,  as  Ihey  saunterMl  up  and  di>wn  riii 
liny  platform,  waiting  for  Ihe  truin,  "  and  I  i>np]nt>'  .i 
letter  direi'led  here  would  be  likely  to  lind  yoii  : '.- 
years  to  c<inie,  and  wouldn't  astonish  you  too  muiL, 
Miss  Joyce,"  he  added. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  nliall  be  ^lad  to  hear  from  \'>". 
and  to  tell  you  anything  <>t  do  auythhig  fiir  ym 
wjiich  you  may  wi»li,"  aiinu'eretl  Chrviital  proiiiiillv. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  in  Solomon's  saying  that  il  1' 
Iietler  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  the  Iiuu^h' 
(if  feasting,"  Itertmm  ohnerved  presently,  "  I  »•.■ ! 
to  think  il  sounded  cruel,  and  wai>  a  text  vLili 
seemed  to  favour  those  horrible  human  glioul'  «li" 
nvjuirc  others'  sulFerinj;  for  their  own  aimi'ieiHfni. 
But  I  sec  ikdomoii's  weaning  now.  I  see  that  l>cjtli 
brings  ont  Life — is  the  shadow  whivh  its  pirtun- 
rcqnirew^thc  lowering  of  the  lights  to  sh'iw  ii* 
dniioa,"  He  spoke  gravely  and  soberly,  A  B'."' 
purpose  seemed  to  luivc  steadied  his  ermui  fancU'^ 
and  banished  that  wandering  humour  whirli  (riii''i 
Ijiays  above  a  niiiid  unsettled  and  at  variance  «i;ii 
itself,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  over  a  nial,iriou4  nui>li. 
The  London  train  was  already  iu  sight,  lie  bel<l  <>::( 
his  hand  to  Chrj'stal. 

"  I  may  never  see  you  again,''  ho  said.  ''  lint 
notiuug  in  my  life  can  be  us  if  we  had  never  incl.  1 
liuvc  come  and  gone,  aud  my  coming  and  fvioi: 
make  no  difference  (o  yon  ;  no  more  dilferenco  ihan 
Jacob  on  his  stone  pillar  made  to  the  angels  wlwu 
he  saw  ascending  imd  descending  ;  but  his  dream 
made  all  tlic  diirerencc  to  him,  (.ioml-bj'c.  Chn:>ial 
Joyce,  and  take  care  of  Margery  Hollis  ;  I  consiiior 
her  an  introduction  of  mine  to  you.  And  now  for  the 
battle  of  life  I " 

To  Chrystal's  astonishment,  the  youth  sprang  into 
a  third-class  carriage.  He  laughed  and  nodded  w 
her  from  within,  and  put  hia  head  out  as  the  train 
moved  off,  and  smiled  and  nodded  again ;  laiL 
could  Chrystal  have  known  it,  long  after  she  wu  out 
of  liis  sight,  he  still  stretched  over  the  window,  looking 
and  longing  towards  the  sweet  sunny  hills,  and  the 
innocent  home  which  he  bad  found  among  thtto. 
He  knew  now  what  hitherto  he  had  only  bliiiil].r 
missed  from  his  own  life.  It  seemed  hard  to  find  it 
only  to  leave  it    Bnt  ao  God  Bhom  ui  all  thing*  i> 
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XMy  world,  before  He  gives  them  to  us  to 
^er. 

was  left  standing  on  the  platform  among 
loes,  most  of  whom  had  a  smile  and  a 
r  her.  She  had  a  little  business  to  discuss 
ation-master,  who,  in  his  turn  had  a  few 
>  make  concerning  the  end  of  young  Mr. 
lose  kind  face  and  genial  manner  had  made 
ante  with  all  his  rustic  acquaintances, 
oung  fellow,"  said  the  man,  with  the  rash, 

judgment  of  the  common  herd,  **I11 
;Te  there  was  anything  very  bad  about 
li  there  must  have  been  something  to  divide 
1  his  own  people — such  people  as  they  are, 
m  a  trifle  of  debt,  or  such-like,  and  nothing 
dn*t  signify  much.  Old  Esslemont  is  as 
3w,  and  as  sound  as  the  Bank." 
es  in  a  beautiful  house,"    Chrystal  ad- 

^ou  know  who  he  is  ? "  asked  the  station- 
surprise.  "He  IB  Esslemont,  of  Essle- 
ik  in  the  city.  There  are  two  or  three 
tors  maybe,  for  it  ain't  exactly  a  private 
in  these  days  o'  companies.  But  he 's  the 
ul  of  it  He's  often  been  through  here 
e  Willoughby,  who  *s  got  a  lot  of  money 
rom  what  I  gathered  from  two  gentlemen 
alking  in  the  waiting-room,  Mrs.  Torrance, 
1  Torrance's  widow,  is  going  to  unlock  her 
of  land,  and  invest  it  in  the  bank,  as  is  a 
'  and  pleasanter  for  a  lady.  Oh,  there 
ter  thought-of  man  in  all  England  than 
and  it's  marvellous  to  think  on  the 
I  that  poor  young  fellow  in  quarrelling 
a  man,  when  he  might  liave  made  his 
vith  his  sister  as  good  as  a  fortune  to 

had  nothing  to  say,  and  so  said  nothing. 
3n  old  Mr.  Esslemont,  and  her  impressions 

him  were  not  such  as  a  charitable  and 
[ided  woman  was  likely  to  blazon  abroad  ; 
i  one  inclined  to  think  that  loss  and  lone- 
epudiation  of  the  prosperous,  and  a  name- 
must  necessarily  involve  wrong-doing,  or 

At  the  same  time,  she  was  too  just  to 
disagreeable  and  even  wicked  i)eople  are 
in  the  right,  and  the  lovable  and  well- 
ccasionally  in  the  wrong.  So,  without 
rd  on  the  subject,  she  bade  good  evening 
>n-master,  and  trudged  home  through  the 
B  of  Ockholm  Wood. 

HolliB  stayed  at  the  sexton's  house  for 
s  she  had  hired  her  rooms,  and  then  her 
^ngs  were  carried  across  to  the  shop.  She 
iced  her  change  of  plans  to  the  two  or 
it  relations  towards  whom  she  had  any 
^vility,  and  they  had  answered  coolly,  as 
rho  wish  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
f  any  scheme  fails.  These  letters  only 
fpny  to  her  new  purpose,  by  showing  her 
en  and  dull  ol  what  she  left  behind. 


And  so  the  autumn  faded  into  winter,  and  the 
swallows  vanished,  and  the  last  visitor  departed  from 
Winds'  Haven.  Everybody  in  the  village  except 
Margery  Hollis  herself,  knew  that  the  Joyces  had 
often  dispensed  with  a  resident  servant  for  those  dull 
months,  and  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  such  a 
matter  could  be  made  part  of  the  present  arrangement 
by  which  the  young  lady  remained  in  that  fomily. 
While  she  had  lived  in  the  sexton's  house  she  had 
always  readily  paid  all  that  was  asked  of  her,  and 
her  pretty  dresses,  and  little  artistic  pursuits  had  shut 
all  thought  of  possible  poverty  from  minds  destitute 
of  imagination  to  conceive  any  kind  of  pecuniary 
problem,  except  how  to  bring  up  ten  children  on 
eighteen  shillings  a  week. 

The  village  mothers  shook  their  heads  over  "  Miss 
Joyce's  shai^ness  in  getting  a  profitable  boarder,"  and 
the  more  bitterly  resented  any  effort  on  Chrystal's 
part  to  save  them  from  lapsing  into  debt,  their 
improvident  idea  being  that  good  luck  at  one  end  of 
one's  afiiEurs  should  be  regarded  as  license  for  laxity 
and  loss  at  the  other.  But  though  Chrystal's  ex- 
chequer was  certainly  no  richer  for  Margery's  presence, 
Chrystal  considered  the  matter  in  the  light  of  a  very 
good  investment,  saying  to  herself,  "  for  the  trifle 
which  she  costs,  I  could  not  have  got  so  much 
pleasure  in  any  other  way." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  medicine  so  healing  to  a 
sorrowing  heart  as  the  daily  round  of  simple  house- 
hold duty.  Of  all  work  it  is  most  like  tliat  of 
Nature  herself ;  it  is  so  silent,  so  seemingly  trivial, 
and  yet  it  asserts  itself  with  such  forcible  firmness. 
Of  itself,  it  does  not  rack  the  strained  mind  to  un- 
congenial effort,  yet  it  leaves  no  opportunity  for 
brooding.  As  soon  as  it  is  done,  it  needs  doing 
again,  and  so  tlie  days  float  by,  and  the  soul's  winter 
night  is  over,  and  the  time  for  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  new  blossoms  shoot  out  from  tlie  heart, 
enriched  and  strengthened  by  ancient  pain.  Is  such 
consolation  forgctfulness  ?  Nay ;  at  first  our  sorrows 
stand  outside  us,  tlicy  do  not  become  part  of  our  very 
being  till  the  day  when  we  smile  again,  with  them 
belund  the  smile. 

And  so  Margery  struggled  through  the  strange 
pangs  of  grief.  She  felt  the  stab  of  her  first  hearty 
laugh.  She  felt  the  mystery  of  a  marvellous  new 
meaning  in  the  Christmas  season,  which  lifted  it  for 
ever  alike  beyond  the  mere  pettinesses  of  social 
custom  and  the  clash  of  varying  creeds,  and  every 
day  she  drew  nearer  to  that  heart  of  joyful  love  which 
beats  secretly  everywhere,  and  vitalises  all  creation, 
and  whose  external  pulse  men  call  sacrifice. 

They  had  long  happy  evenings,  when  the  snow  lay 
thick  on  the  ground,  and  no  more  customers  could  be 
expected,  so  that  they  might  lock  the  door  and  settle 
down  to  book  or  work.  Margery's  deft  fingera  aided 
Reuben  in  his  herbarium,  and  she  brought  down  her 
Wordsworth,  and  sent  the  old  man  into  dumb  trans- 
ports at  finding  the  lifelong  music  of  his  own  soul 
thus  wedded  to  noble  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  herself  acquired  all  aorta  of  honadiold  arts  and 
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houseliold  wifldom,  stocking-knitting,  book-keeping, 
poultice  making,  and  invalid  cookery. 

Christmas  had  not  passed  when  Margery  began 
to  feel  the  impulse  for  an  active  career.  She  was 
not  slow  to  impart  this  to  ChrystaL  She  would 
like  to  be  a  nurse.  And  Chrystal  was  delighted  to 
assure  her  that  she  had  already  thought  she  saw 
her  fitness  for  that  occupation,  warning  her,  how- 
ever, that  she  might  be  none  the  worse  for  a  few 
more  experiments  among  trying  sights  before  she 
finally  adopted  her  profession.  Chrystal,  of  course, 
was  a  great  crony  of  the  Ockholm  doctor's — medical 
men  generally  being  able  to  recognise  a  sensible 
woman  when  they  see  one.  To  him  she  confided 
Margery's  ambition.  Could  he,  she  asked,  give  the 
girl  opportunities  for  testing  herself?  Could  he  intro- 
duce Margery's  help  into  quarters  where  otherwise 
no  help  would  go,  and  where  her  zeal  and  devotion, 
even  including  her  inexperience,  might  be  real 
blessings?  Yes,  he  could  and  he  would,  and  he 
added,  that  if  Margery  could  face  the  misery,  the 
helplessness,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation to  which  he  could  introduce  her  among  his 
rural  circle,  she  must  have  a  real  aptitude  for  her 
calling,  and  would  probably  rise  high  in  it. 

Margery  did  not  flinch  ;  perhaps  she  got  through 
the  hard  tasks  easier  than  she  might  through  lighter 
ones,  because  she  saw  at  once  how  much  courage  and 
determination  they  needed,  and  summoned  them  to 
her  aid.  And  so,  in  the  early  spring,  almost  before  a 
snowdrop  had  peeped  through  the  damp,  black  earth, 
she  and  Chrystal  were  busily  at  work,  preparing  her 
outfit  for  training  in  a  London  hospital,  to  which  the 
Ockholm  doctor  had  introduced  her. 

"  There 's  bad  news  o'  some  sort  going  about," 
said  Reuben,  as  he  came  upon  the  two,  seated  at 
their  sewing,  and  drew  up  his  cushioned  chair  under 
the  wide  chimney.  "  I  came  through  the  station  on  my 
road  home  from  Ockholm,  and  there  I  saw  Squire 
Willoughby  fuming  about,  waiting  for  the  London 
train,  and  never  heeding  his  cough  or  the  cold 
weather.  And  there  were  one  or  two  people  in  the 
telegraph  office,  and  the  machine  was  going  like  mad.** 
Did  you  see  the  station-master?"  asked  ChrystaL 
Yes,  all  in  a  fuss — keeping  in  secrets  that  were 
biling  over,  and  shaking  his  head,  and  saying  that 
nothing  in  this  world  is  made  to  last,  and  Uiat  those 
who  lived  longest  see  most." 

Chrystal  laughed,  and  Margery  suggested  that  the 
newspaper  which  Reuben  had  just  brought  in  might 
explain  part  of  the  mystery. 

Reuben  unfolded  it  leisurely,  for  he  had  no  hopes 
in  that  quarter.  "There's  few  troubles  get  into 
print,"  said  he,  "  an',  for  my  part,  I  don't  think  much 
of  those  that  do.  They  are  often  like  the  cur's  yelp- 
ing which  raises  the  town  when  he's  getting  the 
licking  he  deserves."  For  Reuben  was  a  cynic  in 
the  abstract^  though  the  village  boys  were  always  able 
to  cheat  him. 

Bat  as  he  turned  the  crackling  pages,  a  familiar 
name  caught  his  eye,  and  made  \^  c(U>i^.    CVkXY«tsl 
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and  Margery  both  noticed  the  sudden  pi 
looked  up,  expectant. 

"Stoppage  of  Esslemont's  Bank,"  retd 
"  Why,  that  will  be  our  Mr.  Bertram's  unc&i 

"  It  is  an  unlimited  liability  a&ir,"  said 
"It  was  made  so  some  years  ago,  thoof 
always  kept  the  old  family  name.  I  have 
uncles  speak  about  it" 

"This  will  be  a  bad  look-out  for  Sq 
loughby,  then,"  observed  Reuben.  "  I  "ve 
tliat  he  was  greatly  mixed  up  with  so 
though,  having  such  a  poor  head  for  bosiiie 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it" 

"  I  fancy  I  heard  Mrs.  Creneial  Torrance 
to  put  her  property  into  the  same  af 
Chrystal,  pondering.  "  What  a  bad  thing 
for  her,  with  those  six  fatherless  boys  t 
Ufe  ! "  She  said  nothing  more— only 
within  herself  whether  Mr.  Bertram  hsd 
this  impending  ruin  during  his  visit  to  Win 
and  whether  the  fact  might  not  shed  som 
the  lad's  eccentricities,  and  even  on  the  i 
the  estrangement  of  Edmund  Carewe.  Alt 
simple  soul,  and  quite  unable  to  realise 
can  be  at  once  ruined  and  rich,  she  s 
reflected  that  perhaps  she  had  judged  and] 
old  Mr.  Esslemont's  miserliness  on  the  ni; 
visit  to  the  Comer  House. 

Considering  that  the  bank  failure  prov 
days'  wonder  for  all  England,  it  is  not 
that  it  was  an  absorbing  subject  for  tb 
wits  and  slow  tongues  of  Winds'  Haven  £< 
longer  time.  People  went  so  far  as  to  spec 
ceming  the  sales  which  would  be  sure  to  c 
Willoughby  Park  and  at  The  Hohn,  ^ 
Torrance  lived ;  and  if  picture-dealers  a 
hunters  in  the  metropolis  cast  watching  e] 
Willoughby  gallery  and  the  old  Indian 
bric-k-brac,  village  mothers  also  appraised  t 
beds  and  blankets  which  might  go  "  for  a  t 

But  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  thii 
widely  difierent  turn.  Esslemont's  Bank  li 
stopped.  Its  legitimate  assets  were  below 
but  they  were  scarcely  below.  Only  two 
years  before,  it  had  been  really  as  floniishing 
had  readily  believed  it  up  to  the  date  of  i 
Its  losses  had  been  made  since  that  ttme^  i 
have  been  either  retrieved  or  increased  hid  t 
business  been  carried  on.  There  wen  o 
men  who  blamed  its  oollapee  as  lash  wd 
It  was  discovered,  too,  that  Mrs.  TomMi^ 
been  accepted  as  a  shareholder,  thongk  it 
had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  lortfi 
months.  It  was  intact,  waiting  to  he  f^ 
her,  leaving  her  loeer  of  nothing  hot  ialBi^ 
short  period.  The  loss  on  Sqaire  WiIhN«U9^ 
too,  would  be  covered  by  a  Uc^t  jmhIPI* 
estate.  What  Mr.  Esslanioat  hiwelf  «■ 
people  were  not  very  sue.  The  whtokt^ 
so  honourable  and  atnightforwaid  M  ■' 
^  creditors  themaelveB  propofad  Hudk  tllMit*' 
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nieably  adjusted  without  any  uimeoessaiy 
[t  was  not  expected  that  Mr.  Easlemont 
r  more   severely  than   the   other  share- 
in  banking  circles  it  was  mmoored  that 
inld  be  resuscitated,  still  nnder  his  gnid- 
m  that  point  Mr.  Esslemont  was  decided. 
)e  glad  if  the  bank  went  on  again ;  he 
pride  in  its  keeping  the  old  name ;  but 
ve  nothing  more  to  do  with  it     He  had 
a   popular  man,    but   he  won   public 
t  that  time.     He  was  old,  he  said,  and 
ble,  and  unfit  to  serve  the  interests  of 
ere  was  nobody  to  come  after  him.  Those 
childless  man  might  have  turned  had 
utterly.     And  then  people  remembered 
]g  of  his  wife*s  brother,  and  the  disap- 
his  own  nephew  just  before  the  failure. 
Q  to  hint  that  there  had  been  some  fraud 
by  these  two,  which  the  old  man  had 
mself  and  the  ancient  commercial  honour 
to  conceal 

general  voice  of  commiseration  and  ap- 
!  was  but  one  dissentient  He  was  a  poor 
i  been  accepted  as  a  smaU  shareholder  but 
days  before  Mrs.  Torrance  had  been  so 
t  aside.  Small  as  was  his  loss,  it  was 
u  All  his  savings  had  been  invested  in 
ares  ;  and  the  call  upon  each,  limited  as 
le  him  bankrupt  He  wanted  to  know 
:hat  the  balance-sheets  of  the  last  two  or 
anate  years  had  been  accepted  as  satis- 
lie  shareholders.  Also  he  wished  to  learn 
»lemont  had  settled  on  his  wife,  and  the 
eed  of  settlement  Public  opinion  judged 
t  and  prejudiced  man,  rendered  unjust  by 
nd  nobody  took  any  notice  of  his  remarks, 
aps,  that  obscure  and  unfortunate  section 
unity  who  had  had  occasion  in  their  own 
nilar  questions,  and  who,  like  him,  had  been 
icit  any  reply  satisfactory  to  themselves. 


The  univenul  opinion  was  that  Mr.  Esslemont's 
conduct  was  so  rarely  honourable,  that  no  inquisitive 
impertinence  towards  him  must  be  permitted,  lest  it 
should  deter  even  the  few  who  were  ever  likely  to 
follow  in  his  steps. 

All  those  days  Chrystal  looked  through  the  letter- 
bag  with  the  vague  hope  that  there  would  be  a  letter 
for  her  from  Bertram  Esslemont  He  must  know 
that  she  had  heard  the  news ;  he  must  surely  believe 
in  her  interest  therein.  Where  was  he  ?  And  what 
was  he  doing?  It  was  clear  that  he  was  not  at 
his  uncle's  side,  nor  in  his  accustomed  place,  but 
the  public  papers  dropped  no  hint  that  he  was 
"missing,**  in  the  ordinaiy  acceptation  of  that 
word. 

It  was  the  last  Sunday  of  Margery  Hollis'  stay 
in  Winds'  Haven.  Next  day  she  would  start  off 
to  begin  her  work  in  the  London  hospital  She  and 
Chrystal  were  both  a  little  sad  and  silent  as  they 
crofi»ed  the  grave-yard  to  the  church  porch.  It  was 
still  early,  and,  without  a  word,  they  turned  aside 
from  the  path,  and  went  towards  young  Carewe's 
grave.  It  was  now  fresh  and  green  with  tender 
young  grass.  And  on  the  top  of  it — where  they 
both  knew  nothing  had  been  the  evening  before — ^lay 
a  wreath  of  beautiful  white  flowera  It  was  no 
formal  florist's  cross,  bound  with  splints  and  pack- 
thread. Kind  fingers  had  tenderly  arranged  the 
blossoms  where  they  lay  ;  and  the  two  women  stood 
and  looked  down  on  them  in  silence  for  a  while. 
Then  Margery  Hollis  said,  in  a  whisper — 

"  Bertram  Esslemont  has  been  here." 

And  Chrystal  felt  that  this  was  his  farewell,  and 
that  the  episode  of  her  London  adventure  was  over, 
only  leaving  the  ghost  of  the  Gipsy^s  Pool  standing 
at  her  side,  a  helpful,  loving  woman,  with  heart  and 
hands  for  all  God's  service. 

"So  I  suppose  everything  is  ended,"  she  said  ;  "  at 
least,  if  anything  can  ever  end." 

{To  be  edntinned.) 
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►TES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  USED  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


ATE.      The  beginning  of  an  earnest 

Christian  life  is  compared  to  a  gate  in 

the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (St  Matt 

viL  13) — "Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait 

gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad 

lat  leadcth  to  destruction,  and  many  there 

in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and 

e  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 

.t  find  it"    The  teaching  of  these  words 

that  if  men  leave  things  to  take  their 

will  almost  surely  go  wrong  ;  but  if  they 

the  right  way,  they  must  take  trouble 

I  warning  is  expressed  in  St  Luke  xiiL 


24,  in  words  slightly  different — "  Strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate,  for  many  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
shall  not  be  able."  In  this  latter  passage  there  seems 
to  be  a  contrast  between  the  words  "strive"  and 
"  seek,"  as  if  our  Lord  has  said,  "  Be  earnest  and  de- 
termined in  your  efforts  ;  for  many  will  have  a  vague 
desire  te  do  right,  but  will  fail  because  they  would 
not  make  a  real  effort"  This  is  what  is  often  seen  in 
the  world.  Men  oftentimes  "mean  well,"  as  the 
saying  is,  but  they  do  not  "  act  welL"  They  see  that 
it  would  be  better  to  serve  God  than  the  world,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  wish  to  serve  Him ;  but 
they  are  not  prepared  for  a  complete  devotion  to 
Him,  or  for  a  real  giving  up  of  their  own  wills  to 
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Him.  They  ^*»tek^  but  they  do  not  ^* strive,''  to  enter 
in,  and  so  they  fuL  The  same  contrast  is  evident 
in  our  Lord's  words  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew. 
Speaking  of  the  way  that  leads  to  destruction.  His 
words  are,  "  Many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat ;" 
and  of  the  way  of  life,  "  Few  there  be  that  find  it." 
Finding  is  the  result  of  searching,  of  anxious  looking, 
of  taking  trouble — in  a  word,  of  earnestness.  This 
is  the  character  of  those  who  enter  the  way  to  life  ; 
but  those  who  enter  the  other  way  are  said  to  "  go 
in,**  as  if  the  gate  was  before  them,  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  it  We  learn,  then,  from  these  two 
sayings  of  our  Lord  that  carelessness  is  fatal  in  the 
Christian  Ufe.  It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  for  us  to 
be  as  good  as  those  around  us,  or,  to  put  the  warning 
in  another  way,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  as  bad  as 
the  majority.  If  "  many"  go  on  the  way  to  destruc- 
tion, it  becomes  a  question  of  th^  last  importance  to 
each  of  us,  "  Am  I  dififerent  from  the  many  ?  Do  I 
take  the  tone  of  my  life  from  the  majority  of  those 
among  whom  I  live  ?  Do  I  form  the  character  of 
my  life  upon  the  model  of  popular  Christianity,  or 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  " 

But  it  should  be  remembered  for  our  encourage- 
ment that  when  our  Lonl  says  that  many  go  on  the 
way  to  destruction,  and  that  few  find  the  way  to  life. 
He  is  not  making  a  decree  that  it  shall  be  so ;  but 
simply  stating  the  fact  that  it  is  so.  That  it  need 
not  be  so  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  ex- 
hortation, "  Enter  ye  in  at  the'  strait  gate,"  and 
again,  **  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."  If 
such  an  entrance  were  not  possible  for  all,  the  ex- 
hortation would  not  have  been  given  to  all.  Those 
who  fail  in  the  spiritual  combat,  fail  not  because  of 
the  decree  of  God,  but  because  of  their  own  cowardice, 
and  their  failure  to  use  the  grace  which  God  has 
given  to  them  freely. 

Grass,  Lilies.  In  St  Matt  vL  30  the  care  which 
God  takes  of  the  **  grass  of  the  field  "  is  noticed  by 
our  Lord  as  teaching  Christians  a  lesson  of  faith 
and  trust :  "  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  ? "  Our  Lord  says,  "  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass," 
making  a  reference  to  what  He  had  said  in  the  pre- 
vious verses,  "Why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment? 
Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you 
that  even  Solomon  in  ^l  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these ; "  and  then  in  the  30th  verse  He 
goes  on  to  make  a  practical  application  of  this  illus- 
tration, "  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass,  will  He  not 
much  mere  clothe  you?"  It  is  as  if  He  said,  God,  who 
takes  care  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  will  not  neglect 
His  own  children ;  and  therefore  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  what  we  see  around  us  in  the  world  of 
nature  is  a  pledge  that  God  will  take  care  of  us.  It 
is  much  the  same  lesson  which  He  liad,  in  the 
immediately  preceding  words,  taught  by  a  reference 


to  the  fowls  of  the  air  (see  what  has  been  i 
under  Barn)  ;  while  that  was  to  teach  ns  to  t 
God  for  necessary  food,  this  is  to  assure  u  ' 
He  will  give  us  also  other  things  which  we  used 
our  life  in  this  world.  It  mnat^  however,  be  no! 
that  the  promise  is  given  here  only  to  thow 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Hit  li^ 
ness,  who  give  Him  the  first  place  in  their  lie 
and  make  eveiything  else  give  place  to  Him. 
few  there  are  among  us  who  even  profess  to  be  c 
this  !  and,  therefore,  how  few  there  are  who  ha 
right  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  tius  promise ! 
live  first  for  pleasure  or  business,  or  to  gratify 
appetites,  or  to  make  a  show  in  the  world,  anc 
the  "  kingdom  of  Grod  and  His  righteoasneBS**  i 
lower  in  their  thoughts,  and  aims ;  and  sudi 
cannot  complain  if  God  seems  to  fail  them. 

And  it  must  further  be  noticed  that  while  we 
fast  to  these  blessed  words  of  comfort,  we  mast 
means  regard  them  as  an  encouragement  to  idl 
and  sloth.  God  works  for  man  through  meau 
it  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  if  any  mii 
not  work  neither  shall  he  eat  (see  2  These,  iii 
Therefore,  it  would  of  course  be  quite  wrong  to  gi 
work,  and  trust  God  to  give  us  food  and  dothiag 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  learn  and  Ubc 
get  his  own  living  in  the  position  of  life  in  i 
God  has  placed  him. 

Lamr  1.  Before  considering  our  Lord^ 
reference  to  this  '*  silent  preacher,"  we  most  not 
by  without  notice  St  John  the  Baptist's  deecri 
of  Him  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  awi; 
sin  of  the  world."  It  reminds  us  of  the  great  sec 
of  Himself  which  our  great  High  Priest  came  to  ( 
to  which  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testa 
pointed,  and  in  which  they  were  all  fulfilled  and 
away.  It  reminds  us,  too,  of  the  meekneaa 
which  the  Saviour  allowed  Himself  to  be  mm 
for  the  world's  salvation,  and  so  is  a  call  for  our 
and  for  our  willing  service  of  Him  who  submitted 
cruel  death  for  our  sakes.  And  in  thinking  of 
description  of  the  Saviour,  we  must  remember, 
that  similar  description  of  Him  in  the  vision  ^ 
St  John  saw  as  recorded  in  Rev.  v.  6,  "  I  bi 
.  .  .  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain ;"  for  theee  i 
tell  us  of  the  work  which  He  is  now  canying  o 
those  whom  He  died  to  save.  He  is  pleadii 
heaven  His  sacrifice  on  the  crooa,  interceding  fai 
pardon  of  our  many  sins.  Let  ns  think  of  thati 
cession  as  often  as  we  fall  into  sin,  not  to  enooi 
us  to  continue  in  sin,  but  that  we  may  190a 
repentance  have  a  good  hope,  nay,  an 
forgiveness,  for,  "  if  any  num  ain,  we  haft  aa  i 
cate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  therighteoo^' 
with  Him  as  our  Advocate,*- we  need  not  doiht 
we  shall  be  pardoned. 

2.  After  our  Lord's  resnrrectiont  and  befcn 
ascension  into  heaven.  He  is  recorded  (St  Jflk>  - 
15—17)  to  have  questioned  St  Peter  as  to  thew 
of  liis  great  love  for  Him.     Three  timfli  W 
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iitioii  asked,  "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovcst  thou 
?  "  and  when  to  eadi  question  St  Peter  answered, 
haa  knowest  that  I  love  Thee,**  our  Lord's  reply 
^  "Feed  my  lambs,**  "Feed  my  sheep.**  It  is 
dUe  that  in  the  earlier  exhortation,  "  Feed  my 
ba,**  our  Lord  may  have  had  in  mind  the  younger 
nben  of  His  flodc,  of  whom  He  would  have  St 
BT  and  His  ministers  in  every  age  take  special 
V  bearing  in  mind  the  words  which  He  had 
cen  on  a  former  occasion,  "Suffer  the  little 
dren  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of 
1  is  the  kingdom  of  God  **  (St  Mark  x.  14).  And 
«  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  are  the  objects 
jod'a  special  loving  care.  This  is  plainly  taught 
by  the  solemn  warning  contained  in  St  Matt 
L  10 — "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
16  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you  that  their  angels 
ilways  behold  the  face  of  My  Father  which  is  in 
ren."  The  teaching  of  these  words  ought  to  be 
embered,  firstly  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
care  or  education  of  children.  If  the  little  ones 
Ub  flock  are  spedaUy  guarded  by  the  love  of  Grod, 
will  surely  require  a  strict  account  of  the  way  in 
eh  they  have  been  dealt  with,  and  of  the  example 
eh  has  been  set  by  those  who  have  opportunities 
nfluencing  them  for  good.  And,  secondly,  these 
da  should  be  remembered  by  the  little  ones  them- 
es. They  might  not  unnaturally  think  that  the 
bt  God  would  not  consider  them  of  much  import- 
) ;  and  therefore  our  Lord  has  given  them  this 
dal  message  of  His  love  :  "  Suffer  the  little 
iivn  to  come  unto  Me,**  "Their  angels  do  always 
>ld  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.** 

AMPS,  Oil.  In  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
Matt  XXV.),  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
ie  (see  above,  under  Door)  wc  are  told  that  five 
he  Tiigins  took  their  lamps  and  took  no  oil 
1  them  ;  but  the  other  five  took  also  oil  in  their 
ids,  with  their  lamps,  when  they  went  to  meet 
liridegroom.  But  the  bridegroom  did  not  come 
mediately,  and  while  the  ten  virgins  were  waiting 
bim,  the  oil  in  the  lamps  of  the  five  foolish  virgins 
oottsumed,  and  they  had  none  wherewith  to 
cnish  them,  so  that  when  the  bridegroom  came 
r  were  net  ready  to  join  in  the  procession,  and 
r  were  therefore  excluded    from    the  marriage 

ui  our  Lord  introduced  this  parable  by  the  words, 
ben"  (iLe.,  at  the  end  of  the  world)  "shall  the 
Qdoin  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins,  which 
IK  their  lamps  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bride- 
BB,"  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  two  classes 
■iigiiiB  He  meant  to  represent  the  two  different 
■Ml  ol  Christians  who,  at  His  second  coming, 
B  be  found  professing  to  serve  Him.  There  is 
'oiQg  in  this  parable  about  those  who  are  deliber- 
7  liriiig  a  life  of  sin.  All  the  virgins,  wise  and 
4  aljice,  went  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  and 


therefore  the  ten  include  all  those  who  profess  to  be 
preparing  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  On 
other  occasions  also  our  Lord  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  self-deception  in  the  Christian  life ;  for  example, 
"  Many  shall  say  unto  Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  ?  and  in  Thy 
name  cast  out  devils  ?  And  in  Thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unte 
them,  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  Me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity.**  Such  words  suggest  to  us  all  a  very 
earnest  searching  of  our  hearts,  and  examination  of 
our  Uves,  lest  we  should  be  found  at  last  in  the 
number  of  the  self-deceived.  But  the  parable  we 
are  now  considering  suggests  not  only  this  general 
questioning  of  ourselves,  but,  by  entering  into  details, 
it  helps  us  to  see  in  what  respect  wo  are  likely  to  find 
ourselves  deceived.  All  the  virgins  had  lamps,  and 
at  the  beginning  all  had  oil ;  but  five  of  them  took 
an  additional  supply  of  oil,  which  the  other  five 
neglected  to  do.  The  delay  in  the  bridegroom's 
coming  did  not  make  any  serious  difference  to  the 
former ;  to  the  latter  (as  we  have  seen)  it  was  iaiaL 
The  teaching  of  the  parable,  then,  and  its  application 
to  ourselves,  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  lamps 
and  the  oiL  For  evidently  the  lamps  signify  what 
all  those  possess  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  pre« 
paring  for  the  end,  and  the  additional  oil  is  that 
which  ^-ill  be  found  to  distinguish  those  who  are 
really  ready,  from  those  whose  preparation  is  not 
real 

Now  when  we  remember  that  the  oil  is  that  which 
feeds  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  that  the  lamps 
would  bo  useless  unless  the  flame  was  burning 
brightly,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  five 
foolish  virgins  represent  those  Christians  who  are  not 
careful  to  secure  (as  they  can  secure)  a  constant 
supply  of  the  grace  of  God  to  enable  them  to  glorify 
Him  in  their  lives  ;  and  who  are  therefore,  although 
made  for  His  service,  and  to  confess  Him  before  men, 
as  useless,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  lamps  are  without 
oil  to  keep  the  flame  alive.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  five  foolish  virgins  seem  to  represent  the  same 
class  of  Christians  as  those  who,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  are  said  to  receive  the  word 
with  joy,  but  have  no  root  in  themselves.  Therefore 
the  questions  for  each  of  us  to  ask  are  these,  "  Am  I 
living  a  life  of  earnest  prayer  ?  '*  "  Are  the  actions 
of  my  life  regulated  by  a  real  desire  to  please  God, 
or  is  it  rather  my  intention  to  get  a  good  reputation  in 
the  world  ?  **  "  Do  I  live  with  God  in  private  when 
no  one  else  can  see  me  ?  '*  If  in  answer  to  such 
questions  we  can  give  a  truthful  "  yes,**  we  may  well 
hope  that  we  are  constantly  suppMed  with  grace  from 
God  to  keep  us  steadfast  in  His  service  ;  but  if  we 
have  to  answer  "no,**  then  surely  there  is  cause  to  fear 
that  if  the  Bridegroom  were  to  call  us  to  meet  Him 
now,  we  should,  like  the  foolish  virgins,  be  found 
unprepared,  and  should  therefore  be  excluded  from 
His  presence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

N     UNDEB    CURRBNT. 

,^,HE  horrified  exclamations  of 
•   Duke  knd  Mr.  Smith,  and 
theit  land  iuquiriee,  kronsed 
Nina    Graddon    from    her 
Btnpor,  bat  aa  soon  as  she 
attempted    to   sit    up   and 
^  anflwer  them  herself,  she  be- 
came fayttericaL    With  much 
'   (lifiicnlty    tbcy   contrived   to    half-carry 
hnlf-lond  h?r  down  the  rest  of  the  worn 
steps,  leavinft  Winnie  to  follow. 

But  slic  wna  in  almost  as  proetrate  a 
'ondition  as  Nina.  No  one,  save  Percy, 
appealed  to  see  that  in  spite  of  her 
^oiiB  to  retain  her  Helf-posBeasion,  she  was  ghastly 
pals,  and  qnivering  in  every  limb.  Althongh  she 
had  been  brave  and  prompt  enough  in  that  terrible 
emsigency,  as  soon  aa  it  was  over,  the  recollection 
of  Nina's  danger  overwhelmed  her.  Bat  presently 
she  slid  down  on  her  knees  again  ;  Pcri^  saw  the 
tean  bc^u  to  roll  down  her  blanched  cheeks,  and 
wisely  l«Ft  her  to  herseU  for  a  few  minatea. 

Mr.  Graddon,  his  agitation  unnerving  him,  walked 
to  and  fro  at  a  distance,  sometimes  pausing  to  glance 
at  the  toWer,  or  put  a  qneation  to  Duke,  till  cold 
water  and  Winnie's  tender  caresses  had  calmed  the 
sobbing  Nina.  Then  he  was  anxioas  to  hurry  his 
danghtera  home  ;  the  horses  were  getting  impatient, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  have  either  of  the  delicate 
g^ls  exposed  too  long  to  tlic  night  air. 

Bat  Nina  declared  herself  unequal  to  the  jonmey. 
Ber  wrist,  which  was  very  much  swollen,  pained  her 
dreadfully,  she  said  ;  and  she  cried  again,  and  dnng 
to  her  sister,  while  poor  Mr.  Graddon  looked  per- 
plexedly from  one  to  the  other. 

"What  are  we  to  do!"  he  asked  of  Winnie;  "I 
mast  go  home,  or  your  aunt  and  every  one  else  there 
will  be  alarmed  ;  besides,  I  have  an  appointment  for 
the  morning  that  must  be  kept ;  but  I  coold  not 
leave  yon  at  such  a  place  as  that  inn." 

Feniy  suggested  the  vicarage.  Could  not  the 
hospitality  of  the  vicar  be  entreated  for  one  night ! 

But  while  Mr.  Graddon  hesitated,  the  clerk  of  the 
works  suavely  interposed. 

He  did  not  think  the  vicar's  lady  was  at  home, 
and  why  should  not  Miss  Graddon  and  her  sister  go 
to  the  farm  1  Mrs.  Wesson  was  highly  respectable, 
and  wonid  be  pleased  to  have  them  placed  nnder  her 

"  A  good  thought — I  know  the  Wessons ;  they  are 
a  decent  couple;  yes,  you  shall  go  there,"  Mr.  Graddon 
decided, 

"  Ytm  can  send  tor  a  doctor,  Winnie,  if  you  think 
y;  it  will  only  be  tor  ouctrtg^hl"  te  wlded. 


us  he  saw  in  her  faxe  ec 

ment ;  "  only  for  one  night,  nnder  any  eifcmi 

I  will  contrive  to  come  over  again  lo-monmr 

yon.    By  that  time  Nina  will  nualy  Hh 

again." 

Mr.  Graddon  drove  hia  dangkten  to  t 
where  they  were  kindly  leoeiTed  bf  Ibi 
who  was  prond  of  her  skill  aa  a  kaafai  a 
and  promised  to  relieve,  with  a  fc 
the  pain  Nina  was  s 
daughter's  asauranee  that  lie  wonld  bl  I 
herself  on  the  monow,  Mr.  Graddon  Umb  is 
the  building  to  take  np  Bnka.  Bat  ba  alM 
for  a  minnte  to  silently  wring  the  h^tb 
Gray,  his  features  woridng  ccnvnMTely  tta 

Both  Mrs.  Weeaon's  fair  chaigea  had  nlh 
room  prepared  for  them,  when  Mr,  ftaMi  a 
reached  the  farm  that  erenin^  and  faolh ' 
invisible  when  the  latter  left  it  a^in  b  t 
ing ;  but  when  he  ran  b«ck,  dnring  tka  I 
allowed  for  breakfast,  to  inqnire  td  Via.  W€ 
they  had  passed  the  nigh^  he  found  Wn^ 
in  the  porch,  her  hands  foil  of  the  flowHI 
dren  of  her  hostess  had  been  plncking.  Bin 
pale  and  heavy-eyed,  but  greeted  him  wttk  i 

"Nina  had  slept  well,  and  leeorend  hai 
she  said.  The  vrrist  was  i«ther  ipnntal  tfl 
swelling  had  ceased  to  tnmble  ber ;  Jninj 
been  the  first  te  leave  her  room  for  a  lask 
sweet  air  of  the  early  morning.  "  It  ia  va 
here  1 "  Winnie  added,  aa  ahe  gaMd  ml 
around  her.  "  We  have  no  anch  komb  aa  Ikt 
garden.  Then  yon  did  not  meet  mj  m 
Gray !     I  hope  she  has  not  walked  too  be* 

"  Is  she  alone  I " 

"  Yes ;  and  Mrs.  Weaaon  has  twice  h«e 
tell  me  the  breakfast  is  waitiug.' 

Winnie's  attention  was  dworted  jnat  tlw 
of  the  children,  who  bad  so  ^eedily  aaii 
with  her,  and  she  did  not  aee  the  tntaUad  1 
came  into  Percy's  eyes,  nor  dirine  bow  M 
suspicion  he  was  striving  to  eomhat.  Hr.  8i 
not  put  in  on  appearance  at  the  worka  that  I 
There  was  nothing  very  nnvsoal  in  thia  dicai 
for  he  mode  no  secret  of  hia  abhoneDoe  of  eat^ 
and  wonld  always  depute  hia  duties  Ml 
o'clock  to  any  one  who  woald  nndertske  tk 
neither  was  he  in  his  room,  for  one  <rf  Hia  ^ 
rosy  handmaids  had  just  thrown  opoi  tbs  * 
where,  then,  was  be  loitering  T 

He  hod  been  abstracted  and  lestka  aU  <■ 
ceding  evening;  writing  notes,  that  wete  fat' 
finished,  till  he  succeeded  in  aatidjiatii^ 
one  which  he  was  eaiefoDy  directing  "^ ' 
looked  up  from  his  book  to  wain  him  littti* 
be  too  late  for  the  poet    Hia  eurt  reply  •ri*'* 


"ObrjwttX  looked  Uuoogh  the  port-bag."— |h  6GL 
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air  had  made  no  impression  at  the  time,  but  it  'was 
recalled  now,  and  though  Percy  assured  himself  that 
it  was  absurd  to  couple  his  proceedings  with  Nina 
Graddon  s  early  ramble,  the  suspicion  would  not  be 
chased  away. 

Yet  he  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it  when,  as  he 
hurried  back  to  the  church,  he  met  Nina  sauntering 
along  the  lane,  her  beautiful  features  smiling  and 
serene.  It  seemed  so  absurd  to  suspect  this  dignified 
young  creature  of  stooping  to  any  act  that  a  proper- 
minded  girl  would  shrink  from,  that,  bowing  low  as 
he  passed  her,  he  continued  to  reproach  himself  till, 
at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  he  overtook  Mr.  Smith, 
dressed  with  unusual  care,  and  his  suspicions  were 
again  aroused. 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  in  his  usual  good  humour 
when  they  walked  back  to  the  farm  in  the  evening. 

However,  he  was  cheerful  and  pleasant  on  the 
morrow,  and  Percy  had  nearly  learned  to  look  upon 
his  suspicions  as  baseless  when  he  discovered  that 
they  were  but  too  well  founded. 

He  had  been  detained  at  the  church  later  than 
usual  over  the  fixing  of  some  framing,  and  a  question 
arose  respecting  the  removal  of  some  old  work,  which 
proved  on  examination  to  be  less  sound  than  the 
architect  believed  it  He  thought  it  only  right  to 
refer  this  question  to  his  employers,  and  for  fear  of 
losing  a  post,  pencilled  a  note  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket- 
book,  and  started  ofi*  in  great  haste  to  the  village, 
intending  to  get  an  envelope  there. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  saw  Johnny  Wesson 
trudging,  or  rather  limping,  along  the  road  before  him, 
and,  en  jxusant,  inquired  what  made  the  generally 
merry  urchin  pull  so  long  a  phiz. 

The  boy,  whimpering,  replied  that  he  had  run  a 
thorn  in  his  foot  on  the  previous  day,  and  that  it 
hurt  him  so  he  could  hardly  walk. 

"  I  *d  go  home  again,  Muster  Gray,"  he  added,  **  if 
you  'd  carry  these  to  post  for  me,"  and  he  held  up  a 
couple  of  letters.  "Muster  Smith  he  give  me  a 
penny  to  take  them  for  him,  and  I  promised  I  'oodn*t 
be  too  late." 

"  I  '11  take  them,"  said  Percy,  dropping  the  epistles 
into  his  pocket,  **  and  you  *d  better  hop  home  to  your 
mother  ;  or,  if  I  catch  you  up,  1 11  give  you  a  lift  on 
my  back." 

Johnny  grinned  his  delight,  and  decided  to  wait 
where  he  was,  till  the  return  of  liis  friend,  who  strode 
on  again,  and  reached  the  >^llage  post-office  just  as 
the  stamping  of  the  letters  commenced. 

Previous  to  directing  his  own,  he  threw  Mr.  Smith's 
on  the  counter.  Dowu  came  the  stamp  upon  them — 
tap,  tap — and  they  were  swept  into  the  bag,  but,  in 
the  moment  they  lay  before  him,  Percy  had  seen  that 
one  was  addressed  to  Miss  Nina  Graddon. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

PERPLEXED. 

"  It  *s  no  business  of  mine  ;  what  excuse  can  I  have 
for  meddling,"  soliloquised  Percy  as  he  went  back  to 
the  farm,  gi>iiig  Johnny  ^"'oaaou  tbe  i^toinised  lift,  I 


but  scarcely  seeming  to  hear  the  boy's  chstter.  "H 
I  remonstrate  with  Smith,  he  will  tam  upon  me  al 
ask  what  have  I  to  do  with  his  proceedings !  or  if  I 
were  to  warn  Mr.  Graddon  that  this  young  fellow  ]» 
had  the  impertinence  to  write  to  his  daughter,  he  nigbt 
either  refuse  to  believe  me,  or  resent  my  mtedamt 
Still,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  to  stand  by  and  ^f 
nought  Smith  at  all  events  shall  know  that  I  m 
cognisant  of  his  underhand  dealings." 

He  did  not  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  11 
the  following  day,  and  then  Mr.  Snuth  gave  him  oh 
by  saying,  suddenly, — 

"  How  much  did  you  tell  me  those  Miss  Giaddca 
will  have  at  the  death  of  their  old  aunt  ?  " 

**  I  could  not  tell  you  what  I  don't  know  mp/V 
retorted  Percy  coldly;  "and  the  only  time  m 
broached  such  a  subject  to  me,  I  think  I  gave  joiti 
understand  that  I  did  not  choose  to  be  questioned  m 
the  private  affairs  of  my  employer." 

"  Did  you  give  me  to  understand  all  this?"  demanM 
Smith,  mockingly.  "  I  'm  afraid  I  was  too  obtnae  li 
take  in  your  meaning.  You  are  either  wy  ii> 
worldly.  Gray,  or  else  you " 

'*  Never  mind  what  I  am,**  answered  the  ate' 
abruptly;  "but  tell  me  thia.  Is  Mr.  Gntti 
aware  that  you  are  corresponding  with  one  of  !■> 
daughters  ? " 

"  Who  says  I  am  ?  How  did  you  lean  tUi?' 
And  Mr.  Smith  started  up  in  a  passion. 

"  I  carried  your  letters  to  the  post-office  for  JohiT 
Wesson,  and  saw  the  address.** 

"  That  means  you  bribed  the  boy  to  delirer  tki 
to  you  that  you  might  examine  and  pexh^  nd 
theml" 

Percy  clenched  his  hand%  and  furiously  nadii 
step  towards  the  speaker,  but  restrained  himeeti 

"  You  can  ask  Johnny  to  give  you  his  venui  i 
the  affidr,  and  you  can  do  as  you  please  iW 
answering  my  question.  But  I  warn  yon  that  I  ihi 
consider  it  my  duty  to  make  Mr.  Graddon  acqnu^ 
with  what  you  have  done." 

"  And  be  called  an  c^ciouB  fool  for  3roar  paiK' 
sneered  his  hearer.  "  I  dont  know  why  I  AftA 
trouble  myself  to  give  you  any  explanation  at  A 
but  as  I  believe  your  motives  are  good.  111  tell  J* 
that  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  went  to  school  with  IG* 
Graddon,  but  had  forgotten  her  address,  on  letfif 
that  I  was  in  this  neighbouiliood,  asked  ne  t»  irf 
out  where  she  resided,  and  forward  to  her  the  irf> 
she  enclosed.  You  look  as  if  you  oould  not  malBif 
your  mind  to  believe  me,  yet  on  my  hooonr  it  ii  t» 
The  envelope  you  saw  contained  my  eonoB^  Mit 
Now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

No,  Percy  was  not^  thou|^  he  refaaiBed  itf 
saying  so.  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  he  tgm^ 
frankly,  but  there  was  something  hJat  in  Ui  tof 
and  much  though  Percy  disliked  Dnke  Af«Ht  ^ 
resolved  to  draw  him  aside  the  fint  tiBe  he  i^ 
over  to  Layveme,  and  acquaint  him  willi  afl  tM  W 
occurred. 
But  a  more  welcome  viaUor  than  Dahi  cmU^ 
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Percy  on  the  Bhonlder  one  Saturday,  as  he 
the  last  of  the  men  at  work  under  him — 
ry^faced.  lad,  who  answered  his  astonished 
nrin  ! "  with  a  hurst  of  laughter, 
's  that  particular  individual  his  very  self,** 
,  workmg  his  hand  up  and  down,  and 
k  most  eneigetieally.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you 
(ike  a  rush  into  the  country  some  day  on 
see  you  ?  This  is  my  first  holiday  that 
are  from  mother.  Oh,  she's  all  right; 
K>k  quite  young  again  ;  and  talks  !    My  ! 

hear  her  talk  I  it 's  quite  a  treat  She 
d  of  messages  to  you,  and  her  love,  and 
ou  coming  to  see  her  ?  " 
vas  all  Percy  heard  of  Mrs.  Burwin's  many 
t  was  difficult  to  helieve  that  she  could 
1  as  conversable  as  her  son  described  her, 
B^tifyiug  to  know  that  she  was  well  and 

the  relative  who  had  afforded  her  a  tem- 

day  was  more  soberly  spent  in  walking 
>m  the  church  in  the  next  village,  or 
the  daisy-sprinkled  turf  on  the  hillside, 
old  times  and  Tom's  present  prospects, 
lever  liked  his  trade,  though  he  had 
it  manfully  rather  than  burden  his 
d  now  his  patience  and  affection  were 
sir  reward.  A  relative  of  his  master,  a 
^r,  had  often  taken  notice  of  the  bright 
uired  his  history.  He  was  well  acquainted 
3urwin's  family,  and  at  some  time  or  other 
ider  an  obligation  to  her  father,  Ck)lonel 
hich  he  now  proposed  to  requite  by 
mself  with  the  future  of  that  gentleman's 

's  so  pleased  about  it,"  Tom  said  in 
"that  I  wouldn't  have  said  nay  to  Mr. 
r  if  I  disliked  it ;  but  I  don't  I'm 
4>  think  that  what  I  used  to  dream  may 
>  pass,  and  sometimes  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
standing  in  my  own  parlour,  with  my  feet 
rug — Axminster,  Percy — with  my  back  to 
9 — such  a  jolly  big  one — and  mother  sitting 
of  it  in  the  easiest  chair  in  all  London,  and 
in  gown,  and  those  poor  hands  that  have 
bard  folded  on  her  lap.  It 's  almost  too 
it?" 

th  had  ridden  over  to  the  town  on  the 
ftemoon,  not  returning  till  midnight ;  and 
mce,  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day 
in  bed  with  a  racking  headache.  When 
he  kept  out  of  the  way  of  Percy  and  his 
did  not  therefore  see  him  until  Monday 
iien  he  was  bidding  the  Wessons  good- 
raiting  for  Percy,  who  had  arranged  to 
I  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  the  nearest 
tion. 

ii  spoke  a  few  courteous  words  to  the  lad 
1  him  in  the  porch  ;  but  Tom,  though  he 
lelf  on  his  poUteness,  vouchsafed^no  reply. 
K>d  g)0W«riiig  after  the  speaker  till  Percy 


came  up,  and  seeing  his  grave  face,  asked  if  the 
children's  regret  at  parting  had  infected  him. 

"  Oh,  no ;  they  've  been  very  kind,  and  I  should 
Kke  to  come  and  see  them  all  another  time,  for  I  Ve 
enjoyed  myself  first-rate  ;  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
them.     What 's  that  fellow  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  Mr.  Smith  ?  He  is  our 
clerk  of  the  works." 

"  Smith,  does  he  call  himself  ?  Then  he  ^  in  hiding 
under  a  false  name.     Smith  indeed  I " 

"  Why,  Tom,  what  do  you  know  concerning  him?" 
demanded  his  startled  companion. 

"  Nothing  good.  His  father  is  a  large  manufacturer 
at  Manchester,  and  all  his  family  respectable,  but  this 
chap  gambles  away  every  farthing  he  can  get  hold  ol" 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  "  queried  Percy. 

"  How  ?  Wasn't  he  one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  they 
call  themselves,  poor  father  used  to  be  acquainted 
with  ?  Why,  you  must  have  seen  this  chap  before 
he  came  here  ;  how  was  it  you  didn't  remember  him  ? 
It  was  he  who  had  won  that  money  away  from  my 
father  the  night  you  brought  him  home  ill,  and  made 
those  who  cheated  him  return  the  purse.  A 
man  that  used  to  be  waiter  at  that  house  is  now 
working  for  us,  and  he  told  me  the  tale,  little  think- 
ing that  I  had  such  an  interest  in  it" 

Percy  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  I  felt  confident  that  I  had  seen  him  somewhere  I 
But  his  name " 

**  Is  Ordloy.  Didn't  you  hear  it  mentioned  that 
night  ?" 

And  then  an  angry  exclamation  burst  from  Percy's 
lips.  Why,  Duke  had  met  his  old  acquaintance  as 
though  they  were  absolute  strangers,  and  yet — and 
yet — must  it  not  have  been  from  some  admission  of 
liis  Mr.  Ordley  had  learned  that  Nina  would  pro- 
bably inherit  a  part  of  Miss  Symes'  income  ? 

He  questioned  Tom  Burwin  more  closely,  but  the 
lad  had  very  little  more  to  telL  Mr.  Ordley,  alicis 
Smith,  had  been  well  known  at  the  West  End — ^his 
highly  respectable  connections  in  the  north  giving 
him  a  passport  to  good  society — but,  alas !  the  terrible 
vice  by  which  he  was  infatuated  soon  closed  the 
doors  of  his  father's  friends  against  him. 

Weary  of  paying  his  debts  and  listening  to 
promises  of  amendment  that  were  never  fulfilled,  his 
father  had  refused  him  any  further  assistance,  and  it 
was  to  the  good  nature  of  a  relative  that  he  owed 
the  berth  he  now  held. 

Percy  went  back  to  his  duties  after  he  had  parted 
with  Tom  Burwin,  and  tried  to  banish  all  other 
thoughts  till  evening  came  and  set  him  at  liberty. 
When  he  started  for  the  farm,  he  was  not  sorry  to 
find  that  the  so-called  Mr.  Smith  had  preceded  him, 
for  he  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  ask  himself  what  use 
he  ought  to  make  of  the  information  he  possessed. 

If  this  foolish,  misguided  young  man  had  come  to 
Layveme  honestly  purposing  to  retrieve  the  past,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  do  or  say  anything  that  might 
drive  him  back  into  his  old  courses  ;  but  false  in  one 
thing,  false  in  all,  is  the  opinion  we  generally  arrive 
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at  on  finding  oniselves  deceived ;  and  Percy  was  filled 
with  distrost 

Unheeding  Mrs.  Wesson,  who  called  to  him  that 
his  tea  was  ready,  he  went  straight  up-stairs,  thinking 
that  after  he  had  coeled  his  head  with  a  few  plunges 
into  cold  water,  he  might  be  able  to  come  to  some 
decision  how  to  act.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  writing  in 
his  room,  called  to  him  when  he  heard  his  step,  to 
ask  him  some  trivial  question ;  and  Percy  opened  the 
door  to  reply.  As  he  did  so,  a  sheet  of  paper — 
thrown  aside  because  it  was  blotted — fluttered  off  the 
table,  and  was  waft«d  to  his  feet.     He  stooped  for  it, 


pointing,  as  he  laid  it  before  its  owner,  to  i 
that  headed  the  page — ^wofda  on  whidi  Us 
rested  with  an  indignation  he  could  scared^ 


«« 


My  dearest  Nina—" 


Alas  I  was  a  sorrow  more  bitter  than  be 

about  to  descend  on  Mr.  Graddon's  pranab 

head  ?    Would  he  have  to  learn  that  thi 

loved  so  tenderly,  and  of  whose  beauty  1 

proud,  had  been  wilfully  and  deliberately 

him? 

{To  becontimueiL) 
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[HOSE  good  people  who  cannot  rest 
without  making  one  narrative  out  of 
the  four  Gospels,  and  proving  that 
theirs,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  order, 
find  themselves  much  perplexed  by 
the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  His 
resurrection.  In  every-day  fife  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  fit  together  various  accounts  which 
are  quite  trustworthy.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
repeatedly  declared  ^t  an  accurate  and  complete 
narrative  of  Waterloo  could  not  be  written.  The 
facts  are  all  correct,  and  each  part  has  its  proper 
place,  but  they  are  fragments  of  a  dissected  map, 
and  without  the  lost  pieces  which  should  dovetail, 
or  a  chart  of  the  country  which  is  not  to  be  had, 
you  will  never  say  exactly  where  all  should  lia 
They  are  threads  of  one  piece  of  linen;  but, 
being  separated,  you  cannot  weave  them  again 
into  a  connected  and  coherent  tissua  We  are 
told  enough  to  instruct  our  souls,  but  not  enough 
to  appease  our  curiosity. 

We  may  safely  assume,  however,  that  this  b 
the  second  appearance  of  our  risen  Redeemer ;  He 
comes  upon  the  women  agitated,  stunned,  not 
knowing  what  to  think  or  hope,  or  perhaps  even 
to  fear,  and  salutes  them  with  one  quick  earnest 
happy  word.  '*  Rejoice ! "  is  the  literal  rendering, 
but  you  might  as  well  turn  *^  All  Hail "  into  the 
phrase  "  Be  very  healthy,"  as  that  Greek  word 
into  the  English  "  Be  glad  ! "  No,  it  is  a  sharp 
bright  call,  a  salutation,  almost  a  cheer.  In  this 
sense  it  is  found  three  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  once  when  hateful  treachery  said,  "  Hail, 
Master!"  again  when  hateful  mockery  said,  "Hail, 
King  of  the  Jews ! "  and  finally,  now,  it  falls 
from  the  lips  of  Christ  This  time  it  is  spoken 
in  earnest,  and  it  is  that  formerly  betrayed  and 
tortured  One  who  speaks.  Gone  from  His  lips 
for  ever  is  the  defilement  of  the  Judas-kiss,  from 
His  ears  the  hiss  of  the  Judas-greeting.  Gone 
from  His  hand  is  the  reed,  ojiditomHi&bTow  the 


thorns.  Mortal  weariness  and  pain  ai 
and  stUled,  as  His  slumber  in  the  tomb '. 
In  His  frame,  lately  tortured,  is  the  i 
tranquil  strength  of  an  immortal  life, 
which  perhaps  those  very  women  dc 
never  close  again ;  they  are  about  to  a» 
that  is  very  far  off,  and  to  kindle  as  a  cc 
when  Jesus,  our  Elder  Brother,  in  the 
God. 

Think  whether  any  salutation  since 
began  was  spoken  so  gladly,  or  conveyec 
gladness  to  the  eara  which  heard. 

For  let  us  always  fix  this  in  our  m 
of  all,  that  tee  are  thinking  of  a  moi 
genuine  heart,  intensely  sensitive  and  1 
upon  the  cross  so  upon  the  resorrection 
the  first  of  what  are  well  called  ''  the  Lor 
Eveiything  grows  dreamy  and  vague  if 
that  when  our  Lord  spoke  thus  He  wa 
truly  as  one  of  us  might  be,  and  far  i 
foundiy  than  our  small  souls  ever  shall ; 
anything. 

You  remember,  after  some  illness,  per 
keen,  when  you  first  left  your  chamber,  \ 
friends  welcomed  yon  with  tears,  that  ] 
not  yourself  immoved.  You  have  seen  k 
hard  it  was  for  wives  and  mothers  to  giw 
brave  ones  for  this  African  struggle ;  sad 
by  when  some  hero  retains,  and  his  di 
weep  for  joy,  and  laugh  with  the  teta  | 
faces,  do  you  think  the  stroQg  man  wiD 
without  emotion  thenf  And  when  J«i 
and  alive  again,  found  first  the  gentle  woi 
had  loved  and  lamented  Him,  aadcriedt 
"AU  haill"  ah,  let  us  not  think  Qi4f< 
emotion,  but  consider  that  Quisiins^ 
first  He  hailed  them ;  that  He,  the  Oofifi 
whom  the  throne  and  the  anthems  ol  t^^ 
prepared,  welcomed  the  appvoadi  vt  A0 
humble  Mends,  and  stayed  to  gnst  Ai4» 
send  a  reassoring  moiwagp — to  vhottt  ' 
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le  remembered  and  acknowledged 

Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the 

I  heard  good  and  thoughtful  women 

ley  found  it  harder  to  love  Gk>d 

sus  than  God  the  Creator.     Surely 

use  we  forget   in   our  theologies 

ies,  the  beautiful  Gospel  story  so 

simplicity.     And  it  is  from  scenes 

'  condescension,    their  reality    of 

Ih  the  remembrance  that  this  same 

and  Brother  watches  over  us  also, 

draw  strength  and  refreshment  for 

rist     Let  us  with  our  mind's  eye 

Le   such    exquisite    condescending 

we  shall  love  better  both  the  Son 

r  also ;  for  he  who  loveth  not  his 

he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love 

hath  not  seen  1 

ciore   intense   our   feeling   of    the 

Jesus,  the  more  clearly  shall  we 

id  gleaming  through  it     We  have 

\  interview  was  the  second  after 

The  first  was  with  Mary  Mag- 

and   He   did   not   begin  by  an- 

own   victory,  but    by   asking  of 

3man,  why  weepest  thou  1    Whom 

t  of  all  victories  having  just  been 
overwhelming  revolution  of  circum- 
l  taken  place,  Jesus  meets  His 
lother  time.  He  names  her  name 
L     He  thinks  of  the  disciples  ^*  and 

in  all  the  resurrection  interviews 
t  is  breathed.     It  is  "  Why  are  ye 

why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
ildren,  have  ye  any  meat  ? "  "  Come 
1  Jesus  the  unruffled  calm  of  deity, 
straightforwardness  of  a  man,  blend 
harmony. 

is  continued  interest  in  man.  For, 
I  work  being  accomplished,  the 
A  not  laid  aside,  nor  are  the  ways  of 
.  Jesus  did  not  give  His  life  as 
w  a  boon,  carelessly,  and  forget  the 

the  claim  is  met  He  returned  to 
pie,  to  open  their  understanding,  to 

that  He  is  with  us  always,  and  to 

it  is  He  himself,  for  a  spirit  hath 

>ones. 

the  success  of  all  who  have  the 

within  thenL  Consider  that  if 
nly  an  example  He  would  be  no 

say  that  we  can  conquer  because 
so  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  argue 
an  keep  step  with  a  giant  He  is 
:  our  life,  because  He  is  our  Life, 
ives  Himself  to  be  formed  in  us. 
-ow,  worldliness,  pain,  anxiety,  and 
'  death,  can  be  met  without  terror, 
lave  been  already  overcome  by  the 


very  life  which  renews  itsetf  in  the  soul  of  all 
believers.  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
ma  Then  what  Christ  has  done  and  su£fered 
once,  Christ  b  able  again  to  do  and  suffer  in  the 
Church  which  is  His  Body. 

In  thinking  upon  this  great  salutation  we  may 
remember  that  it  was  spoken  and  heard  across  the 
gulf  of  death.  It  is  an  encouraging  thought  for 
all  who  really  trust  in  Jesus.  None  knows  what 
trials,  what  shocks  lie  before  him  yet;  but  ask  any 
man  what  hour  he  expects  to  be  the  sternest  and 
most  trying  of  his  career,  and  he  will  answer, 
"  Unless  my  consciousness  be  dulled  and  weakened 
by  disease,  it  must  be  the  hour  of  deatL''  When 
the  pulse  flutters,  and  the  breath  fails,  when  a 
chill  closes  about  the  heart,  and  you  say,  though 
your  lips  move  not,  "I  have  seen  my  last  of  green 
fields  and  sunshine  and  sweet  faces,  I  have  heard 
the  last  of  singing  birds,  and  laughing  children, 
and  of  my  wife's  familiar  voice — I  am  alone,  in 
the  dark — oh  God,  is  this  for  ever  1  oh,  what  next? 
what  NOW  1 "  That  will  try  our  fortitude.  That, 
unless  good  help  were  given  from  heaven,  would 
shake  perhaps  any  faith. 

Well,  our  Lord  has  borne  the  solitude,  has 
plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
listen  to  His  word  of  cheer  from  the  place  of 
light  beyond  the  tomb— "  AU  HaU  ! "  He  who 
made  common  cause  with  us  for  life  or  death, 
announces  that  it  is  life  and  not  death  for  Him, 
for  His  followers,  for  all  that  shall  believe  in  His 
name. 

We  have  read  of  an  emigrant  vessel  driven  upon 
a  rocky  shore ;  jammed  in  among  the  cruel  reefs, 
beaten  and  buffeted  by  monstrous  billows,  quiver- 
ing all  over  at  every  blow,  sure  to  go  to  pieces 
with  its  crowd  of  trembling  creatures  within  an 
hour.  Only  a  few  yards  intervene  between  that 
wailing  multitude  Jd  Ufe,  deUverance,  dr,  land- 
but  that  interval  is  a  gulf  of  boding  foam,  seen  fit- 
fully when  the  moonlight  gleams  out  of  the  rushing 
clouds,  and  deep,  passionate,  remorseless.  When  a 
sailor  with  a  cord  about  him,  plunges  headlong 
into  that  shrieking  abyss,  disappears,  and  the 
moments  pass  like  days.  Upon  the  cord  which 
clings  to  him,  and  hampers  him,  are  suspended  all 
those  human  lives.  But  at  last^  from  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  and  so  near  that  he  seems  to  overhang 
them,  his  glad  voice  rings  out  above  the  tempest, 
and  one  wUd  cry  of  joy  and  gratitude  rises  from 
the  men  and  women  whom  he  has  stfved,  beyond 
all  hope. 

So  plunged  our  Lord  into  the  very  gulf  of 
death,  and  after  all  its  billows  had  gone  over  Him 
arose  again,  bearing  with  Him  our  deliverance. 
And  so  from  the  land  of  everlasting  life,  all 
temptation  being  vanquished,  all  grief  surmounted, 
all  anguish  passed,  and  eternal  redemption  being 
obtained  for  us.  He  cries  aloud  to  the  world  He 
has  redeemed,  "  All  hail ! '' 
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SCRIPTURE     LESSONS     FOR     SCHOOL     AND     HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    New  Series.    Xo.  1:».    Davih  at  Zikla^.. 


Chapter  to  f/*:  read— I  Sct/ti.  xjljc. 
NTRODUCTION.— In  la.st  lesson  j^w  Saul 
consulting  wit<rh — we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  his  dentil.  Turn  now  to  Daviil.  Still 
living  in  the  country  of  the  IMiili.stines;  tiu-ir 
kin^,  Achish,  friendly  to  him,  but  nobles 
_  unfriendly,  so  David  leaves  Arhi^li  ;  had 
^^  had  good  influence  with  him,  l>cen,  as  it 
were,  an  angel  of  CJo<l  to  him  (eh.  xxix.  9);  now  [lart 
with  friendly  feelings.  Children  may  learn  imin»r- 
tancc  of  good  conduct  when  away  from  home  or  with 
strangers  ;  may  influence  for  gtxMl,  as  N;uamanV  little 
maid  did  (2  Kings  v.  2,  3)  ;  thus  lead  othcr>  to  fi?ar 
God. 

I.  David's  Fkhit.  (Read  xxx.  1  —  10.)  David 
and  his  COO  men  having  left  Phili.-tines,  return  to 
Ziklag,  which  Achish  had  given  him  {oh.  xxvii,  Ti). 
hoping  to  find  wives  and  families  safe  and  well.  Rut 
what  had  hai)pened  ?  AVho  had  come  against  it  V 
What  had  Amalekites  done  ?  Picture  feelings  of  the 
party  as  drew  near  the  city  :  walls  fallen  down,  houses 
all  in  ruin,  traces  of  tire  evt-rvwhere  1  lUit  the 
women  and  children,  where  are  tliev?  What  diil 
David  and  his  men  do  ?  Takes  a  <x(H.}d  deal  to  make  a 
man  crj* ;  now  these  too  all  weeping,  till  can  weep 
no  more.  What  a  sad  sight  !  Rut,  more  than  that, 
what  do  David's  men  talk  <jf  doiu;:  ?  Sorrow  gives 
way  to  anger  ;  must  vent  it  on  some  one.  *'  David 
is  responsible,"  they  say  ;  *'  all  his  <loing,  leaving 
the  women  and  chihlren  unprotecte<l  ;  he  shall 
die."  Is  David  afraid  ?  Is  verv  m-ar  death  ;  an^n-v 
men  all  around ;  angry  words  fall  on  his  car  : 
what  does  he  do  ?  (ft)  Triu^ts.  Has  heen  in  worse 
dangers  than  this  ;  God  has  helped  him  before  ;  he 
will  tnist  Him  again  ;  His  rod  and  staff  shall 
comfort  him  (Ps.  xxiii.  4,  o).  Rut  does  not  fohl  his 
hands  and  do  nothing,  so  he  [h)  Prays.  When  Saul 
was  in  trouble  what  did  he  do  ?  So  David  also  sends 
for  the  priest.  Who  was  he  ?  What  does  Abiathar 
bring  ?  What  question  did  David  jisk  ?  What  was 
the  answer  ?  given  at  once  to  him  ;  not  sent  away 
"without  an  answer,  as  Saul  was,  for  God  hears  His 
people's  prayers  and  answers  them.  So  Daxid  (c) 
Fights.  How  far  do  all  600  go  with  him  ?  Why  were 
200  left  behind  at  brook  Resor  ?  Must  have  been 
in  very  distressed  condition.  Now  M*hom  do  they 
find  ?  What  state  was  he  in  ?  Who  was  he  ?  Why 
had  he  been  left  behind  ?  (ver.  13).  So  his  master's 
cruel  desertion  of  him  when  sick  caused  him  to  fall 
into  David's  hands.  Wliat  good  was  he  to  them  ? 
What  promise  did  they  make  him  ?  Can  now  picture 
the  guide  leading  them  on  stealthily,  then  eagerly 
looking  out  for  traces  of  the  enemy,  at  last  come  in 
sight  1  What  are  the  enemy  doing  ?  Why  thus 
feasting    and    dancing  ?   thought    themselves  quite 


safe  ;  dospi>od  thoir  o!icmic-.  Now  ha>ty  alarm, 
I)a\id  anil  his  men  rush  on.  take  thi-m  nnaware^ 
rout  and  pursue  them.  H««w  many  alfiue  C9cap«! 
What  did  Da\id  rtnuvor  ?  I*i<turi.'  ti.v'  joy  of  hif 
family  at  their  rescue ;  the  haj>py  niceiiiig  once  more. 
What  eUe  wa:?  recovcrc<i  ?  Si'  (.hmI's  jiftaniso  by  tbe 
pricsl  and  ephod  literally  fuhilicd.  What  son^^sof 
thankfulness  \>ould  now  as^enil : 

II.  Dividing  THK  Sr«»iL.  iRead-JO— 2C.i  N'>t 
tliL-  partv  start  back  for  In  •mo.  Wliat  do  tliev  tirive 
Iteiore  them  ::  What  i>lacc  do  they  make  for':  Wl,o 
wcro  left  at  Rcsur  ?  David  been  vcr>'  anxious  aV'Ut 
them  :  now   thc-v   como   and   mcrt    him  ;   suhite  on? 

ft 

another  ;  mutual  innuirio  after  health,  and  lu'V 
liavir  fan.'«l.  Next  comes  4livi>ii;in  of  the  s[>«)il.  "Wit; 
pn»posiil  do  some  of  l>avid"s  party  make  ?  ^^^lya:^ 
till?  rc'-t  to  have  none  <»f  the  sp«»il  ?  tnie,  had  a-i 
shared  in  the  battle  ;  but  wa>  it  thoir  fault?  ctioally 
had  not  shared  in  the  ghirv  i.f  \irtorv.  What 'iid 
David  say  ":  Wa>  it  thoir  nii^lit  had  gained  tlic 
\ictorA'  ?  Who  had  given  it  them  ?  So  A\hat  deci>ii't 
w;i«*  made,  and  not  for  that  time  alwavs  ;  shouW  in 
a  law  of  the  lan«l,  all  to  share  alike,  whether  actually 
lighting  or  staying  ]>y  the  baggage.  Did  Dan'l 
ke<*p  all  the  spoil  lor  himself?  To  whom  else  tli'l 
he  send  some  ?  All  these  had  boon  kind  to  liiui ;  hi- 
ronu'nibors  them  now  in  his  j)ro>pority. 

III.  Phactical  Le-Ssons.  Mav  leani  nury 
lessons  from  David's  con<luct  in  this  matter;  exrinipls? 
to  all  of  us.  He  was  in  a  difticnlty  ;  ]»rayed — consult*^! 
the  Lord — did  what  was  bidden,  aTid  was  sunes^o- 
Rut.  besides  this,  in  the  matter  of  the  s[»oil  lievis 
(1)  r /I selfish;  his  followei"s  might  so  easily  liave  kept 
all  in  themselves,  l)ecause  ih'  (/  won  it  ;  would  n"i 
lot  his  men  act  so  ;  thought  of  others.  This  tme 
Christian  .spirit,  to  look  also  on  things  of  others  (I'hii- 
ii.  4),  help  them,  feel  f(»r  them,  love  thein.  l-I 
Just.  He  felt  it  would  1^  right  to  share  equaUji 
and  therefore  did  it.  (3)  Generous.  Might  at  any 
rate  have  kept  all  his  own  share,  but  liid  not,  «nt 
presents  instead  ;  recognises  Goil's  hand  in  theviotyr}'. 
and  therefore  gave  part  away  as  thank-offering.  1° 
all  these  respects  an  exam]de  to  children,  especially  in 
regard  to  money  and  presents.  Must  consider  all '«• 
have  as  frcmi  God,  not  given  abfiolutely  for  o^ti 
use  ;  are  stewards  of  it,  and  must  give  account. 
Ask  for  David's  si)irit. 

Questions  to  be  ansxccred, 

1.  Wliy  did  David  leave  the  Philistines  ? 

2.  What  tlirec  things  did  he  do  when  in  danger? 

3.  How  did  God  answer  him  ? 

4.  Wliat  success  had  he  ? 

5.  On  what  plan  was  the  spoil  divided  ? 

G.  What  points  in  his  conduct  may  we  copy  ? 
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A     STORY     FOR     YOUNG     PEOPLE. 


I 


h  CHAPTER  UL 

rK  their  way  home  they  were  passmg  one  of 
I  those  glaring  public-houses  with  which 
i  Malt  Lane  abounded,  and  Peg's  attention 
^  was  caught  by  the  sound  of  voices  raised 
in  noisy  song,  for  one  among  them  she 
seemed  to  know.  **  Oh,  Dan,"  she  cried, 
^     in  a  voice  full  of  shame  and  sorrow,  "  it  *s 

Toml" 
stood  still  to  listen.     ''  It  sounds  like  him,** 

sadly. 

lat  shall  I  do?"  cried  poor  Peg,  pitifully, 
lever  did  such  a  thing  before ;  what  can  have 
im  ?  I  must  go  and  fetch  him,  Dan.  Will 
it  a  minute  for  me  ?  " 

mc  go,**  cried  Dan. 

no,  he'd  be  angry,"  cried  Peggy,  darting 

She  swung  back  the  door,  and  'w^nt  in  boldly 
the  men  who  were  standing  about  Tom  was 
ashed  and  excited.  She  laid  her  hand  gently 
iim.  He  turned  round  angrily,  and  evidently 
iscomposed.  "  I  want  you,  Tom,"  she  cried, 
ifdonable  deceit.  "  Come  Jiome  with  me, 
t  something  very  important  to  tell  you." 
others  laughed  at  her  earnestness,  and  chaffed 
imercifuUy.  He  shook  her  off  angrily,  and 
r  go  home  and  stay  there, 
rent  with  a  troubled  heart     Dan  was  waiting 

and  they  walked  home  in  silence.     *'  Won't 
le  up  and  eat  a  bit  of  supper  along  with  me?" 

as  they  mounted  the  stairs. 
f  accepted  the  kind  invitation,  for  she  had 
At  curious  to  see  the  inside  of  Dan's  home. 
B  put  little  Teddy  into  bed,  and  ran  up-stairs. 
td  already  spread  his  little  table  with  bread 
iese,  and  was  stooping  over  the  fire  boiling  an 
Jl  was  scrupulously  neat 
Wfif  I  'd  thought  of  it  last  night  I  *d  have 
mething  nice  for  you,  but  you  must  make 
td  eat  this  egg." 

no,**  cried  Peggy,  with  housewifely  instinct 
must  have  that^  Dan.     Cheese '11  be  a  treat 

r  a  little  amiable   squabbling,  they  settled 

0  their  meals.     **  Who  does  for  you  ? "  asked 
presently,  noting  the  cleanliness  and  order 

prevailed. 

rsel^"  answered  Dan,  tersely. 

bat,  scrub  and  clean  ? "  asked  Peggy,  with  an 

1  smile. 

■ ;  got  no  one  else  to  do  it,"  answered  Dan. 
by,  I   could  help  you  nicely,"  cried  Peggy, 
f.     "Yoa  most  be  so  tired  when  you  come 
olate  sometimes." 

nn,"  Dan  replied,  "and  if  I  could  only  find 
^  I  oould  trust  to  come  in  and  out,  and  do 


up  for  me,  for  about  two  shillings  a  week,  I  'd  be 
thankful" 

"  I  'd  do  it  for  you,  if  you  think  you  could  trust 
me,"  said  Peggy ;  "  but  not  for  money,  Dan." 

"Oh  then,  you  shan't  do  it  at  all,"  said  Dan, 
decisively. 

So  it  came  about  that  before  they  said  good  night, 
it  was  agreed  that  Peg  should  **  tidy  up  "  for  Dan 
every  day,  for  the  sum  of  two  shillings  per  week. 

Peggy  waited  up  late  for  Tom  that  night  Dan 
would  have  borne  her  company  in  her  weary  vigil, 
had  she  not  refused  to  let  him,  shrewdly  guessing 
that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  for  Tom  to 
think  that  others  knew  of  the  temptation  to  which 
he  had  given  way. 

The  next  morning,  before  doing  anything  else, 
she  went  in  to  dress  little  Teddy,  who  slept  with 
Tom  since  the  change  in  their  circumstances,  Peggy 
accommodating  herself  with  a  chair  bedstead,  which 
was  converted  into  a  chair  before  any  one  appeared 
in  the  sitting-room.  Tom  was  turning  restlessly 
from  side  to  side,  scolding  'ividc-awake  Teddy,  and 
groaning  dismally  every  now  and  then,  about  his 
head,  and  a  dozen  ailments  which  seemed  to  have 
seized  him. 

"  I'll  bring  you  some  tea  presently,  before  you  get 
up,"  said  Peggy,  sympathetically,  noticing  liis  wan 
looks,  and  forbearing  to  reproach  liim. 

"  Don't  come  near  me,  I  can't  touch  it  Ugh,  I  do 
feel  bad,"  cried  Tom,  dismally. 

He  got  up  by-and-by,  and  went  slowly  off  to  his 
work,  looking  so  ^vretched  that  Peg's  heart  softened 
towards  him.  He  came  home  early,  and  Peggy 
waited  upon  him  as  kindly  as  if  his  illness  were  not 
his  owa  iaidty  making  him  a  comfortable  comer  by 
the  fire,  with  pillows  placed  in  the  large  chair  which 
served  her  as  a  bed  at  night 

He  watched  her  curiously  as  she  moved  softly 
about  the  room.  Several  times  he  tried  to  say 
something,  but  failed.  At  last  he  said,  with  his 
head  turned  away  to  hide  the  tell-tale  colour  that 
flushed  into  his  pale  face,  "  It  was  not  my  fault 
Peg  ;  the  fellows  about  our  place  are  rather  a  lively 
lot  hut  they're  a  good-natured  set  A°d  were  sorry 
enough  to  see  me  so  seedy  this  morning.  I  shall 
know  better  next  time.  Peg." 

"  Tom,  I  *ve  given  up  going  to  work,"  said  Peggy, 
thinking  it  wise  to  change  the  conversation.  "I 
didn't  earn  enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  so  now 
will  you  give  me  the  rent  money  ?  " 

Tom  fumbled  in  his  pocket  "  I  *ve  only  got  six 
shillings  left"  he  said,  don't-careishly.  "There  it  is," 
and  he  flung  the  coins  across  the  table.  "  Do  what 
you  like  with  it  and  leave  me  in  peace." 

After  paying  Mrs.  Black,  Peggy  started  off  to  exe- 
cute  a  plan  she  had  in  her  head.    This  was  to  get  her 
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oiii[iloyor  to  allow  lior  t«»  luin;;  the  wnnl  away  an<i  •!•• 
her  work  at  iiuiin.'.  iJy  iliis  jmaii-  -lio  i-«iiiM  ih»» 
every  iiiiiiutt.',  save  liie  paMiit'iit  i^ir  Tiiiily,  an«l 
atteinl  to  Daifs  r<  10111  as  w<.'ll. 

At  tiiu  t.-inl  of  a  ffW  Wvckr'.  Vv/>  hIi.ihIl-  llM.ji'r> 
had  altaiiioil  a  truly  li;«'hiiiiri,:.'-likf  Npnii.  aitil  -in* 
was  now  jiayiii;;  Mr>.  lUack  lour  ^liillinLJ'^  a  ^\^^■k 
re^rularlv  ot!"  tla.'  uM  «loht.  aiiii  atiiliiiL:  a  trill«;  a-  wi-ll 
towanlrj  tliu  >canty  Iniii>i.'kiM'[iin;:.  Huw  -.in-  vMirki^l 
away,  ami  ;;riuigo«l  evt-ii  tlic  tinn.'  ?-ik.'1iI  in  icii  hin;:  ilic 

WCMil ! 

She  was  flying'  alnnt'  oik*  ilark  ln;:^'y  iii;.'lit  i-ri  ilii- 
iieocssiirv  erraii<l.  As  ^ln*  hasiilv  rro-^>iil  (inai 
Bell  .Street,  without  waitiii;;  lo  sri-  that  it  wa.>  1  Ii-ar. 
A  eah  came  alon^  at  an  iniuMially  fast  rate.  IN-Ji^y 
wa^i  kuockeil  ilown  anrl  >tnnni.'ii.  .Vn  a]ixton>«  •inwil 
collected  roinnl  her,  a n«l  >\n'.  wa-  rarriril  ti»  a  lMi>]i;tal. 
where  her  injuries  jinivi'd  to  1m'  a  hrnkiMi  1«';_'  an* I  a 
general  shakin;:.  Wiirn  she  lir^l  ici-nvrreil  <i»M.Mi(iu>- 
11CS.S,  she  kept  on  nioanin;:  out,  "  Wliat  w  ill  Ihmdmh' 
of  Tom  an<l  Teddy  V  \a.I  ine  .u''».  1  niu-i,  1  inu>i. 
My  "Work  t«.M>.     ( >li,  what  shall  I  ilo;'" 

Of  course  Fe;;j;y  rould  not  hr  uiovimI  fur  many  a 
dav,  and  verv  sorelv  slu^  ''riuvcd  ahout  Tmu  and 
Teddy.  *'  How  could  (hmI  let  ii  happiMi  ii»  nu'V"  >\w 
said,  iMA'crinj;  her  jMior  woary  iai<;  witlj  ln.-r  liand^  in 
hide  the  teai-s  that  W(»uld  koe]»  JlowiuiJ.  "Ur*  d«Msn't 
care  for  me  after  all  ;  ]  tiiou;^lit  ]]<•  did.  wln-n  1  hoiran 
to  ;;et  the  money  to  j)ay  the  debt.  Now  when  "11  it 
be  pai«i  7  " 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Pe;;;:y  wa»i  ileli^ditid  to  mm* 
the  welcome  face  of  Mrs.  IMack,  wlio  had  at  la>t 
found  out  ^vhat  had  Ixvome  of  her. 

Sunday,  the  oiilv  dav  on  which  Tom  could  ronut 
to  see  lier,  however,  passed  away  without  liim,  aiitl 
Peggy  wa.s  woefully  diitappointcd.  Alas  1  he  had 
been  enticed  away  by  the  lawless  friends  wlio  were 
working  him  so  much  harm. 

When  at  last  he  came,  his  manner  was  so  unsatis- 
factory, and  he  so  resented  ]>oor  l*e;»'rt  earnest  inquiries 
about  himself,  that  she  feared  the  worst,  an<l  after 
he  had  gone,  made  herstdf  so  unhappy  that  her  nui^se 
declared  she  nmst  have  no  more  visitors. 

At  last  a  time  came  when  she  was  allowed  to  sit 
up,  and  after  a  while,  get  about  the  wanl  with  a 
cnitch.  One  <lay,  when  she  wa.s  doing  some  work, 
one  of  the  nurses  said  to  her,  "You  sav  your  name 
is  Peggy.  There  s  a  man  wjis  brought  in  last  mglit 
in  a  fever  ;  he  keeps  on  chattering  to  himself,  and 
ever}'  now  and  then,  we  am  catch  the  word  Peggy. 
Do  you  think  he  might  be  a  relation  of  yours  ?  " 

^6i?gy'«  heart  stood  still  with  fear  and  wild  hoi)e. 

Let  mo  go  and  see,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hands  imploringly. 

The  nurse  hesitated.  "  You're  w^eak,  you  know. 
Do  you  think  you  can  bear  to  see  him?  He's 
delirious.     Won't  you  be  frightened  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  take  me,"  Peggy  entreated,  and  the 
nurse,  ver>'  much  against  her  better  judgment, 
coiLseuted. 


ti 


I 
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■"Oil    \t'>.    :t  >«    I :     lalin':.""    c:ii'i    I'.  j_'v.    1 

r\  r!j  -ii-  liA'K  I'imv  ht.:  tlJ'-  Nr-i.  '"  1""-  Vi.;,; 
1 '•■.:_:;.  .  "l*  i"  laTlj'i.  -h*.'  -.iM,  '»♦  !i'.;n^  •[•«.\i. 
thi-  -Ilk  ?'!.ili  .-iiili  a  L'lirii.  a\wi;l  «li.i<iii\s  . 
l«iriiii  :  >i-";r.     ""  !»••;.";  xusj  .~i  i-  im.       vni^j  n\ui  I'l-,.'::".  ". 

ill-  li\--.  ■.!>  iiiijlu.  hiill'v^s  f\t;>  fol  a  inoiiU'.'i'L  I'C 
ill!"  '  aji-;  :::ii.  v.  jiiii.  h.-  >f'-i-inrii  to  sc.in  curi'iu-lv. 
\\i:-,\  :•]',•:]..'.  au.iv.  .i!i<.  !n.-i;an  Uiuticrinj  lo  hiiii><'lf 
>'iriii*;liiii;:.  i::  ^^l.l'■l..  c\ iTV  uow  and  ihon,  couJu  U. 
tl>tiii;_"ai-hcii  till-  V'lrd  "  iVg^rj." 

>lii'  lai'i  lifi  J » anil  ;»'^cntly  <»n  his  burning  lorebrad. 
aihi  i:  -t'»  lijcd  t>i  MHitlu'  and  plea.se  him.  She  called 
liliu  au'aiii  and  ajain  hi.T  dc-are^^t  father,  but  thtiU^'L 
iir  •s../.*-i  iiK  hi  T  with  troubled  eves,  there  wa^  no 
!rin;;iiitii<n  ill  ihcm.  and  at  length,  seeing  that  ii 
wa>  ihiiiiLT  ia»  ^'ind  to  cither  {tatient,  the  nurse  carrici 
lar  a\va.\ . 

AT\\iiiu>    ilavi^    followed,   in  which   Pcggj'   Icarui 
fiorii  t)ic  tVii'Mfiiy  nui>i>  that  her  fatlier  was  suffenii,; 
riiiiii  brain  ft-xcr,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  ^reat  trouhie. 
I.  \pii.-ur.'.  and  want.       <.»h.  how  Peggy's  heart  u'Imu 
inr  him.       Then  it  wa.**  reported  that  he  was  takiiu 
a  turn  for  the  bi'tter.  ami  before  she  was  obljgedt4) 
h'avc  the  ho^]iital.  ho  had  eyeu  recognised  her.  aaJ 
loiikcd  into  her  face  with  a  troubled,  shame^stxicki?!! 
^a/c.     And   how    lovingly    she    had    pot  her  anu? 
lor.nd   hi>  neck  and  whispered  that  he  would  ti^ 
lie  Well  nitw.  and  she  would  come  and  see  him  ^tn' 
oil  en,   until    he  was   well   enough   to  retum  huoK 
ai^ain. 

{To  be  conclutUd.) 


*^THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLAS& 

2'AS.  What  T  ei>ons  arc  mentioned  as  being  ^ 
brrthrcn  or  relatives  of  our  blessed  Lord? 

!2;$!».  Why  was  it  not  wrong  for  the  diflisple»c< 
desus  to  pluck  the  ears  of  standing  com  and  tocit 
them  t 

*J40.  Who  is  especially  called  the  Apostle  of  tbe 
(iontilos? 

•J41.  Why  is  the  Kpistle  of  St.  JameacaUeda 
general  Epistle  ? 

24*2.  In  what  words  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  tjfo^ 
of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ? 

243.  Quote  a  passage  from  one  of  the  propli^ 
in  which  mention  Ls  made  of  the  Christian  s  annoaL 


ANSWERS  TO   QUESTIONS   ON   PACE  64a 

22«.  He  calls  it  *'  The  perfect  hiw  of  liberty." 

227.  Patience  (James  L  4). 

228.  "But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicktNi" 
(Deut.  xxxii.  15). 

229.  Canticles  iii.  7. 

230.  Of  St.  Peter ;  for  we  road  of  his  wife's  mother 
beinp;  sick  of  a  fever  (Matt.  viiL  14). 

23 1 .  Kinp^  Jehoshaphat,  who  made  then  thr  ^ 
recorded  attempt  to  educate  the  mosses  (2  Ciuvik 
xvii.  9). 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY    PAPERS. 

ACCUSTOMED  TO  DO  WELL 
BT  THE  KEV.   AKTHUK  BROWK,  SECTOR  OF  CATFIELD,  KOBWICH. 


UN  np  «  child  in  tbe  way  he  shoald  go,  I 
and  when  he  ia  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
ve  !■  mjr  abeet-auchoi  in  bringing  np  my 


"  But  how  ofteo  it  ieems  to  fail" 
"  What  feilB  ♦  " 

"  Why,  how  often  we  see  the  child  tlut  hu  bean 
broagfat  np  with  the  greateat  care  turn  out  badly— 
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worse  even  tliaii  the  inio  that  \iii>  lunl  iiu  paiii> 
bestowed  upon  liiin." 

"Tlien,  dein'inl  on  it,  it  i>  th«.-  tminin^  that  1ki> 
fuile<l.  The  asMiniii'i.*.  \«»u  -(.<;.  i>  not  uiii«m«liti«»ii;il. 
We  must  fip»t  fullil  thi*  «'niiiiino:i--*  in  ihi;  uay  In? 
should  *^o  * — beftire  wu  can  exi>t.;«-*i  thv  [tM.iinisL'd 
result  tiiat  *  wlioii  hr  is  uld  la*  will  not  doj>art  in  mi 
it.'  For  my  part,  1  iinidy  believe  that  we  may  take 
God  at  Hls  wonl  in  this  :is  in  eventhinij  else,  ant  I 
that  the  two  thin^^  will  invariably  follow  caeli  otlurr 
as  cause  and  effect. " 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  faithfulne*.^  of  Crod. 
The  failure  can  never  by  any  possibility  ari>e  from 
jiny  fault  of  His,  or  from  the  .>li;;htcst  departure  on 
Ills  part  from  His  word.  And  yet  the  faet  that 
failure  can  onlv  arise  from  faults  in  trainin;r  nn  our 
part,  coupled  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  sutli 
failures  do  fre<juently  oreur,  is  nunc  than  enough 
to  make  the  assurance  murh  less  comfortable  to  my 
mind  than  it  seems  to  bo  to  vou.  How  manv  (.'hris- 
tian  parents  there  must  be  that  do  fail  in  the  training 
of  their  children." 

"Well,  we  must  leave  that.  I  do  my  best  to  train 
mine,  and  thank  Go<l  tliat  I  never  know  what  it  is  to 
entertain  a  doubt  but  tliat  He  will  mercifullv  do  His 
part  according  to  HLs  word." 

"And  I  liavc  such  misgivin^^s  that  I  shouhl  in 
some  way  fail  in  doing  mi/  part,  that  I  thank  God 
on  that  account  I  have  no  children  of  mv  own  for 
whose  training  I  am  thus  responsible." 

'*  The  back  is  fitted  for  the  burden,  and  then  the 
burden  is  light." 

"  Perhiqie  so ;  but  to  me  it  seems  a  very  heavy 
one.*' 

Thus  two  old  friends  wcro  talking  together,  one 
mistmstfal  of  himself  as  to  a  responsibility  tliat  had 
not  been  laid  on  him — which  we  never  need  be  ;  the 
other,  confident  in  God  as  to  that  same  responsibility 
that  had  been  laid  on  him — ^which  we  always  may 
be.  What  each  said  was  the  proper  complement  of 
truth  to  what  the  other  said  ;  each  therefore  might 
have  learnt  something  from  the  other.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  wliat  the  confident  might  have 
learnt  from  the  mistrustful  one. 

Mr.  Jjillcy  had  more  reason  than  most  parents  to 
say  tliat  ho  was  doing  his  best  to  train  up  his 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  That  way,  lie 
taught  them,  was  not  only  the  way  of  purity,  honour, 
integrity,  and  thoughtfulncss  for  others,  such  as  many  a 
worldly  parent  so  far  rightly  represents  it  to  be  ;  but 
further,  and  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  the  other, 
that  it  was  the  way  of  true  religion — that  way  which 
begins  with  peace  with  (Jod  through  faith  in  Christ, 
and  goes  on  in  willing  life-long  service  of  Him  in 
every  work  and  duty  that  comes  to  hand.  And  not 
only  did  he  teach  this  as  the  way  in  wliich  thej* 
should  go,  but  he  trained  them  up  in  it,  setting  it 
before  tliem,  not  perfectly,  of  course,  but  with  less  of 
inconsistency  and  more  attractiveness  than  Is  often  the 
case,  in  Ids  o\mi  example  ;  and  by  strictness,  though 
not  severity  of  discipline,  insisting  on  outward  con- 


ii»riiiiiv  with  it  in  tlie  habii-^  au-I  •.•ouduii  oi  Iii^  iiira<L-- 
li"l'i.  IIi>  rliiMrtii,  niufL-ovi-r,  wcri:  like  pt.'Tjple  trdvij- 
]\]v^  •<:;  ii  sToriin  iii:.:'j:  in  a  rni.iji:\.  i*iinLfi»rlabI'.-,  v.».i.- 
li;_rhtt."l  I  ania^'i'.  ■>'■  li- ■  .iti  l::ir«:!\  iriia;.'im.'  ho^  ri»u;jL 
ihi.'  vli-im:.:-  :■.:•■  ■•iii-i.Lv.    Tlj";.  \\ir«.  II'm-  j^laiit.-.  ii-;ir»..| 

owl*  all  :!ii.ir  i>ii>iiii^i-  t«»  i!u  aiin-'-piuro  of  iJk-  iicn-:.  ; 
and  vl'I  jivii  liiiv  uaist  l»o  lakrn  k-^i  ton  Mii'i-lei.  .i 
tran-^iiioii  t,»  the  «)ur»  :■  air  'ili'Uild  .-^pi-il  that  ifritTLii-*!. 
T1r-v  Were  aci.'ii>l<»iiu-il  tn  dn  ;riM»(i. 

An<l  hi.Ti-  i>  the  tbin;^'  Mr.  Lillo\  might  liavo  lf,..Ti' 
fnmi  hi>  iii:>iru-tlul  fiiond.      While   ri^^ht,   jK-nV-.t!} 
right,  ill  his  i-ontidcnoi-  iti  G"«l,  iiail  ho  not  ratlio:  ti» 
mufh  i-niilidonce  In  hinisoli';      Not   in  his  reii:;i'»u« 
prini'ii'les,  that  they  were  siminl  ;  n«»t  in  "the  «;i;.." 
that  it  was  the  wav  in  which  hi-^  children  shoub' .:■'■. 
not  in  hi>  intentions  to  train  theiu  up  in  it,  or  in  ;.> 
method  of  iloing  it,  at  loiL^il  in  the  luain  ;  but  ia  :.l» 
judgment  generally.     Would  it  not  have  l»een  v.vli 
it  he  had  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  that  "wise  ni.u:  'if 
r»ld  who  said,  in  the  face  of  grave  responsibility.  "I 
am  l.mt  a  little  child  :  I  know  not  how  to  go  «.'Ut  it 
come  in,"  and  in  tliat  spirit  liad  asked  for  a  iv'lii 
judgment  in  all  things  ?      Then,  perhaps,  it  niLii' 
have  been  given  1dm  to  see  that  there  is  a  dauber ; 
young  people  even  in  being  aocu.stomed  to  do  ri;:h: 
and  that  that  danger  can  only  be  gnarded  again'^t.  ^ 
far  as  training  can  do  it,  by  pre{>aring  their  miiri' 
for  the  world's  contradiction  of  what  they  an?  ac-'u- 
tomcd  to,  so  that  it  may  not  seem  strange  to  than- 
that  they  must  expect  this  contradiction,  and  tka:  r. 
must  rest  with  themselves,  God  helping  them,  to  mee: 
it,  not  by  assumption  of  personal  superiority,  but  Ii; 
a  maidy  and   intelligent  defence  of  what  they  arf 
accustomed  to. 

The  plunge  into  the  worid  must  come  sooner  ■' 
later  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  plunge  into  ^orl:- 
liness.  In  his  dread  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Idlley  bl 
educiited  all  his  chihhen  at  home,  and  thus  thcyViic* 
nothing  of  school-life,  that  first  rude  break  into  ihf 
trials  and  temptations  of  the  world.  So  tluit  ^1*^^ 
his  eldest  son  Albert,  a  frank,  gocnl-natureil  ''*^ 
susceptible  youth  of  eighteen,  found  himself  in  ■» 
lawj'er's  office  in  town,  it  was  really  the  first  time  i:» 
his  life  that  he  had  come  in  contact,  not  'with  w-(»rMj- 
iiess,  but  with  the  Avorld.  His  fellow-clerks  wcri-.  "a 
the  whole,  a  pleasant  set  of  men,  and  there  «i- 
notliing  at  first  to  startle  a  young  fellow,  howevt' 
religiously  brought  up.  They  took  to  him,  ami  !»•* 
got  on  well  with  them.  So  that  it  was  not  til'  * 
certain  amount  of  intimacy  between  him  an<l  *»"'•• 
of  them  had  been  established,  that  contact  with  tlif 
world  began  to  telL 

"Wliat  do  you  do  'with  yourself  on  Sundays- 
asked  another  articled  clerk,   named  Frost,  as  ll*5 
walked  together  one  day  from  office. 

"Oh,  I  go  to  church  twice,  of  course,"  rei»li<^ 
Albert  Lilley,  witli  unhesitating  frankness  ;  "tfi^  1 
teach  in  a  Sunday-school.  I  always  did  so  at  bom^- 
and  my  father  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  f*^ 
inc  to  keep  it  up  now." 
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What  a  bore  that  must  be/*  said  Frost. 

ft  was  a  new  idea  to  Albert.     True,  he  had  some- 

ea  felt  it  a  bore,  especially  when  out  of  humour, 

as  a  distinctly  expressed  idea  it  was  new  to  hinL 

had  been  so  accustomed  to  teach  in  a  Sunday- 
[X>1,  that  if  he  had  any  distinct  idea  in  the  matter 
ros  that  everybody,  as  a  thing  of  course,  ought  to 
:]i  in  a  Sunday-school. 

Oh  no,  it  isn't,"  he  mildly  answered  ;  but  the 
r  idea  had  taken  root  downward  in  his  mind. 
lot  long  afterwards  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
Dd  Frost  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  him  at  his 
ler^s  house,  who  lived  a  little  way  out  of  to\^Ti. 
on  shall  go  to  church,  old  fellow,"  said  his  friend, 
r  my  father  is  very  particular  about  that,  and  he 
er  lets  any  of  us  miss  it ;  and  then  we  '11  have  a 
lAant  day.  You  '11  like  my  fatlier ;  he  always  is 
ileased  to  sec  us  enjoy  ourselves;  and  as  to  my 
en,  no  one  can  help  liking  them,  they  are  the 
leett-hearted  girls  that  ever  were."  Albert  thought 
>imded  just  like  a  description  of  his  own  home, 

it  attracted  him  acconlin;;]v. 
o  he  went,  and  found  it  all  true  that  hLs  friend 

said.  Tliey  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
it  happened,  heard  a  sermon  about  using  the 
Id  without  abusing  it,  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
ch  was  that  the  world  would  never  do  us  any 
m,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  only 
%X9  amiable,  and  moral,  and  attentive  to  religious 
It  was  another  new  idea  to  Albert,  and 
him  to  enjoy,  with  less  misgiving,  the 
)«able  but  decidedly  worldly  intercourse  in  which 
of  the  day  was  spent  Had  he  been  brought 
the  firm  masculine  persuasion  that  the  world 
Are  to  beware  of  is  not  certain  persons  or  things, 

lehaUver  tends  to  make  us  think  less  of  God  or 
oar  relish  for  His  service,  he  would  have  de- 
ed both  the  unsoundness  of  the  preacher  and  the 
k  character  of  the  danger  to  himself  in  the  enjoy- 
It  of  such  intercourse.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
ily  was  not  such  as  would  in  any  way  help  to 
p  a  person  awake  ns  to  the  real  business  of  life, 

it  was  just  the  reverse  ;  they  lived  for  pleasure, 

the  verj'  ogreeableness  of  temper  with  which 

^  gave  themselves  to  the  pursuit,  made  the  air 

more  intoxicating. 

uid  so  that  Sunday  and  many  more  passed 
uantly  enough,  for  it  was  a  nice  house  with  a 
^  garden. 

ftut  in  course  of  time  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Albert 
•^  to  undergo  a  still  more  serious  sifting.  There 
K  on  elderly  clerk  in  the  office,  of  the  name  of 
Kxntoin,  a  very  clever  man,  and  the  right  hand  of 
employer,  by  whom  he  was  implicitly  trusted, 
^lybody  liked  liim,  and  those  who  had  sufficient 
^enmient  found  in  hun  a  companion  of  more  than 
^^Mm  intelligence,  with  whom  they  could  converse 
^  pleasure.  His  superiority  of  mind  attracted 
'^to  him,  and  the  attraction  was  mutual,  so  that 
*^  frequently  went  home  with  liim  of  winter 
^^Hgs  to  have  a  chat»  or  play  at  chess,  till  they 


became  so  intimate  that  there  was  little  or  no  reserve 
between  them. 

One  evening  Albert  made  the  remark  about  some- 
thing, tliat  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  because 
it  was  what  they  were  told  in  the  Bible.  To  which 
Mr.  Mountain  replied,  quietly,  but  vcr>-  positively, 
that  he  did  not  at  all  think  that  settled  the  matter. 

"  But  it  is  what  the  Bible  tells  us,"  urged  Albert 

"  It  may  be,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  yet  not  deter- 
mine the  question." 

"  I  can't  understand  how  that  can  be,"  said  Albert, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  simple,  wholesome, 
supremely  rational  belief  that  if  nothing  else  in  this 
world  was  certain  the  Bible  is. 

"  Perhaps  we  don't  agree  in  our  notions  of  the 
Bible.  The  old  unthinking  notion  of  it  was  that 
every  word  and  almost  every  letter  of  it,  even  as  a 
translation,  was  to  be  received  as  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God  ;  but  reasonable  men  have  long  given  up 
that  idea  as  unphilosophical,  and  involving  contradic- 
tions and  al)surdities  without  end,  and  are  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  while  truth  is  contained  in  the 
Bible,  we  cannot  accept  cvcr>'  statement  it  makes, 
still  less  the  opinions  people  have  founded  on  its 
literal  interpretation." 

"  How  are  we  to  find  out  what  is  true  and  what  is 
not,  in  it?"  asked  Albert,  in  his  simplicity,  and  feeling 
towards  the  novel  view  thus  propounded  something 
of  the  strange  attraction  of  a  victim  towards  the  snake 
that  is  about  to  bite  him. 

"  AVliat  is  reason  given  us  for,  but  that  we  should 
use  it  ?  Whatever  is  true,  whetlier  in  the  Bible  or 
elsewhere,  is  reasonable." 

And  so  the  trans])arent  fallacy  satisfied  Albert,  aa 
it  seems  to  satisfy  a  good  many  otherwise  hard- 
headed  men,  that  reason  is  to  be  the  test  of  much 
that  is  beyond  reason,  and  that  in  despite,  and  to  the 
disregard  of  tlie  historical  as  well  as  the  scriptural 
fact,  that  "  the  world  by  wisdom  [i.e.,  reason]  knew 
not  God." 

Then  Mr.  Mountain  went  on  to  indoctrinate  his 
young  disciple  yet  further  in  his  views  of  religion, 
the  sum  and  substiince  of  which  was  that  religious 
opinion  was  next  to  nothing,  and  that  religious 
practice,  by  which  he  meant  morality  and  brotherly- 
kindness,  was  everything.  "  llliberality  of  opinion," 
he  said,  "  is  the  curse  of  religion  ;  it  makes  people 
exclusive  and  unsociable,  and  does  more  tlian  any- 
thing else  to  set  the  world  against  Christianity 
itself." 

Now  if  such  sentiments  as  these  hod  been  pro- 
pounded to  Albert  by  a  person  of  corrupt  life,  or  even 
a  disagreeable  one,  they  would  have  made  less 
impression  on  his  mind,  perhaps  none  at  all ;  but 
coming  f\&  they  did  from  one  who  was  at  once  ho 
upright  in  character,  so  intelligent,  and  so  agreeable, 
they  sliocked  him  much  less*'than  they  ought  to  have 
done.  Nor  must  the  truth  be  disguised  that  his 
previous  declension  into  worldly  ways,  with  which  his 
conscience  was  yet  ill  at  ease,  disposed  him  to  %iew 
such  sentimentB  with  the  more  favour,  because  they 
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{tromiscd  him  greater  liberty  from  the  rutnuut  of 
old-fasliioned  notions.  He  instinctively  uw  that  if 
reason  might  pick  and  choose,  reason  could  get  rid  of 
-whateTer  he  did  not  like.  Of  course,  he  did  not  put 
it  to  himself  HO  bluntly — who  ever  does'! — but  the 
deduction  waa  none  the  leas  inflaeutioL 

So  it  came  to  paiw  that  by  degrees  Albert  Lilley 
drank  in  tlie  deadly  poison,  and  it  told  upon  his 
inner  man,  and  still  by  degrees  npon  his  outward 
character  and  his  whole  manner  of  life.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world  it  was  a  fair  exterior,  not  vrithout  its 
good  points  and  real  attrsctiveuess  ;  but  nevertheless, 
in  the  siglit  oS  God,  it  was  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly a  grievous  departure  front  the  way  in  wblcL 
he  had  been  trained  up  to  go. 

What  was  that  want !  Perhaps  it  has  been  Bug< 
geatod  already  with  sufficient  plainness  ;  but  we 
will  state  it  yet  again.  It  was  the  want  of  readiness 
— of  being  prepared  for  opposition — of  being  armed 
for  resistance.  He  was  accustomed  to  do  well,  but 
he  wanted  to  be  on  the  alert  to  stand  up  for  and 


defend  it  And  this  want  was  not  colj  «  U 
his  tnining,  like  that  of  a  aoMia  acculN 
wear  but  not  to  UM  his  weapom  ;  it  «u  il 
more  his  own  hult.  He  ahoold  bam  km 
religion  is  not  for  show,  but  for  nae  ;  that  it  i 
garb,  bat  a  weapon  of  war  ;  that  thongb  it 
controversy,  it  must  be  militant ;  that  it  is 
effeminate  emotion,  but  a  mtuily  princi^  of  B 
while  "  the  high  praises  of  God  are  in  oar  i 
there  must  also  be  "  a  two-edged  swoid  in  tm 
And  here  we  leave  Albert  Lilley  ;  but  tut 
remembering  that  such  as  he  may  yet  be 
back  to  the  way  in  which  they  sbonld  go : 
the  Lord  is  very  pitiful  to  parents  who  en  i 
ment,  not  in  intention  ;  becaose,  above  bH, 
always  entertain  such  inftuite  ho^  in  B 
teaching,  nursed  by  a  mother's  life-long 
and  not  without  the  snce  coDvictian  that  if 
he  are  brought  back  later  in  life,  they  w 
cease  on  earth  to  mourn  that  they  toned  u 
the  way  in  which  they  should  go. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

ACCUSED. 

gj?*R  OBDLEY,  leaning  over 

^i     his   writing,  did  not   see 

'  the  paper  fall  at  Percy's 

feet,    nor    the    changing 

looks  of  the  yonng  man, 

who  wont  silently  away. 

It  was,  he  told  himself, 

no  use  expostulating  with 

one  who  would  stoop   to 

vith  evasions,  if  not  with  absolute 

falsciioods  ;  and  he  shut  himself  in  his 

II  to  try  and  decide  what  use  he 

ongbt  to  mnke  of   this   last  and   meet 

Percy  sat  up  late  that  night,  and 
began  note  after  note  to  Mr.  Graddon  only  to  destroy 

At  one  minute  he  resolved  to  go  to  Emdell,  and 
have  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Graddon  ;  at  the 
next  he  decided  that  it  would  spare  the  father's  heart 
a  few  pangs  if  he  could  break  the  matter  to  him  by 
degrees.  At  last  bis  brain  grew  so  confused  that  he 
went  to  bed,  determ[ning  to  sleep  on  it  Perhaps  in 
the  morning  he  should  be  able  to  think  more  dearly, 
and  arrange  some  sensible  plan  to  act  upon. 

But  the  lint  post  bronght  him  a  card  from  Duke 

Mr.  Graddon  was  not  able  to  attempt  the  long 
drive  to  Layveme  ;  he  had  not  been  quite  well  since 
bu  danghtcts'  narrow  escape,  and  now  some  worry  in 
the  shop  h«d  knocked  \dm  up.    CouX&tiIx.  On.:;  ^nd 


ae  to  come  to  Emdell  f or  a  fn 
wanted  to  see  him  befwe  the  ■ 
in  the  chancel  were  fixed. 

"  Going  bome  T  "  queried  Mr.  Ordley,  or  f 
he  continued  to  call  himself,  little  think 
Percy's  visitor  had  recogniaed  and  deiMan 
"Why  didnt  yon  tell  me  sooner?  I  mi| 
contrived  to  take  French  leave,  and  go  ■ 
I  have  a  great  fancy  for  a  peep  at  Graddon'i 
EradelL" 

Percy  finished  giving  the  directions  he  iti 
in  to  the  temporary  workshop  to  leave  with 
old  joiner,  and  then  torned  to  the  ifieaker. 

"  Come  with  me  if  yon  like.  I  invite  yon  t« 
would  rather — much  rather — yon  were  jnm 
conveniation  I  shall  have  with  Mr.  Graddon. 
care  to  have  to  speak  ill  of  a  man  behind  M 

"Whyl  whafsopr  Did  I  oSendjoalq 
that  panelling  taken  down  T  yon  agreed  «il 
the  time  that  it  was  neceaaaiy." 

"I  am  not  alluding  to  anything  thtf  < 
myself,"  Percy  replied.  "  But  wliai  Itell  ye 
have  learned  who  yon  are — do  yon  btgct  At 
insisted  on  your  retnming  a  pons  of  aattfl 
won  from  a  miserftble  old  man  naved  Bi 
when  I  tell  yon  that  I  know  who  yon  ai^  ■ 
you  are  aa  false  in  emrtliing  die  a*  in  M 
will  understand  me.' 

Mr.  Ordley  was  so  csofanoasd  tf  Ai* 
attack  that  be  bad  no  phmiUa  aMW  » 
Percy  walked  on.  Bnt  ha  had  ant  pM  mm 
when  hii  arm  waa  grippe^  and  a  haMi  1^ 
ear  asked  what  be  waa  gBta^  to  dsi 
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'I  have  called  myself  Smith  because  I  would  not 

giaoe  my  family  ;  but  what  signifies  this  ?    If  a 

a  enlists,  does  he  always  do  so  under  his  own 

M  ?  but  is  he  any  the  worse  soldier  for  withhold- 

;H?" 

'  I  have  no  time  to  listen  while  you  find  excuses.** 

ifr.  Ordley  drew  himself  up  haughtily. 

'I  should  not  dream  of  excusing  myself  to  you ! 

k  only  because  we  have  been  on  friendly  terms 

ft  I  offer  you  an  explanation  of  my  motives  for 

pgbig  my  name.** 

'  Never  friends ! "  cried  Percy.     "  A  suspicion  that 

ad  seen  you  before,  and  not  under  creditable  dr- 

■stances,  has  always  haunted  me  ;  yet  still  I  wish 

k  all  my  heart  it  had  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  tell 

.  Gnuldon  how  basely  both  you  and  his  daughter 

deeeiving  him.** 

fo  farther  effort  was  made  to  detain  him,  for 

Bur  Wesson  appeared  just  then  in  the  light  cart  in 

idi  he  proposed  to  drive  Percy  a  few  miles  across 

I  pretty   country  lying    between   Layveme  and 

idell,  and  the  last  glimpse  he  caught  of  Mr.  Ordley, 

was  still  standing,  with  bent  head  and  folded  arms, 

i  where  he  left  hiuL 

It  no  one  was  in  the  office  when  Percy  reached  the 

iUer*8  yard,  he  went  to  the  house.     Mr.  Graddon 

I  eon  fined  to  his  room,  and  his  nephew  was  then 

b  him ;    so  he  was  told  by  the  servant  who 

toed   him  into  the  breakfast-parlour,  and  then 

t  to  apprise  her  master  of  his  arrival 

Ob,  is  that  you,  Gray?**  Duke  began.      "Mr. 

Idem  is  not  well  enough  to  see  you,  but  as  he 

tm  upon  it  you  must  go  up.     Don*t  fidget  him 

I  than  you  can  help;  he*s  irritable  with  pain 

idy." 

then  why  have  you — yes,  yati — who  ought  to 

■  been  a  son  to  him  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 

L,  forced  upon  me  the  task  that  lies  before  me  ?  ** 

d  Percy,  agitatedly.     "Had  you  fulfilled  your 

',   Mr.   Aveme,    these    things    could    not  have 


Dke  grew  veiy  pale. 

I  don't  understand  you  I    Have  you  been  drink- 


m 

know  that  the  real  name  of  the  person  who 

L  Idmaelf  Smith  is  Ordley  ;   that  his  career  for 

5  yeaiB  past  has  been  a  disgraceful  one,  and  that 

aiends  have  grown  so  tired  of  paying  his  debts 

Aey  have  refused  to  have  any  more  to  do  with 

Yon  knew  this ;  you  had  shared  in  some  of 

;  and  yet  you  pretended  to  meet  him  at 

as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  and  left  your 

in  ignorance  of  your  former  acquaintance  with 


forced  a  iaiat  laugh,  and  looked  relieved. 

he  had  been  dreading,  it  was  evident  that 

■i  lot  the  chaige  Percy  was  bringing  against  him. 

A  fhia  the  grievance?    Yes,  I  knew  Mr.  Smith 

%flii^  under  false  colours,  but  there  was  no 

why  I  ahonld  proclaim  it,  was  there  ?    If  he 

to  adl  hiiDMlf  Brown,  Jonee,  or  Robinaon,  I 


cant  see  what  it  signifies  to  you  or  any  one  else,  as 
long  as  he  conducts  himself  properly.  When  a 
fellow  *s  down  in  the  world  he  doesn't  caro  to  lot 
everybody  know  it ;  and  after  he  had  given  me  a 
hint  to  that  effect,  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  hold  my 
tongue.     If  this  is  all  you  have  to  say " 

"But  is  it  all  you  know?  Are  you  not  aware 
that  Miss  Nina  Graddon  and  Mr.  Ordley  had  met 
before  they  encountered  each  other  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  lady*s  father  ?  ** 

Duke  was  evidently  disconcerted. 

"I  can*t  think  why  you  are  questioning  me  so 
rudely.  If  Mr.  Ordley  has  told  you — as  it  appears 
he  has — that  he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Nina 
Graddon  when  she  was  at  school  with  his  cousin, 
you  know  all  there  is  to  know.** 

"I  wish  this  were  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,** 
retorted  Perey.  "I  hope  for  your  own  sake,  Mr. 
Aveme,  that  your  share  in  the  treachery  practised  on 
Mr.  Graddon  stops  here.  I  have  for  some  time 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Ordley  was  writing 
to  Bliss  Nina  Graddon  without  the  sanction  of  her 
friends.  I  am  now  convinced  of  it,  and  Mr.  Graddon 
must  be  told  that  this  man  whose  letters  she  receives, 
and,  I  fear,  she  replies  to,  is  a  spendthrift  and  a 
gambler.** 

An  exclamation  of  distress  was  heard  at  the  doop, 
which  Duke  had  neglected  to  close,  and  turning  towards 
it,  Percy  saw  Winnie  standing  there  with  her  blind  aunt 
leaning  on  her  arm.  The  morning  was  so  fine  that 
Miss  Symes  had  willingly  consented  to  let  her  niece 
lead  her  up  and  down  one  of  the  shady  walks  in  the 
pretty  shrubbery,  and — their  walk  over — they  had 
re-entered  the  house  and  crossed  the  hall  unheard  by 
those  within  the  breakfast  parlour.  Both  had  tlins 
become  the  surprised  and  deeply  shocked  hearers  of 
Duke's  angry  speech,  and  Percy*s  equally  vehement 
reply. 

Duke  ran  to  his  cousin  directly,  for  she  was  cling- 
ing to  her  aunt  in  such  distress  that  she  could  scarcely 
support  herself. 

"  Don*t,  Winnie,  dont  look  so  troubled.  There  is 
nothing — there  shall  be  nothing  wrong  !  It  *s  all 
Gray*s  doings !  You  had  better  leave  us.  Gray. 
Can*t  you  see  that  your  senseless  chattering  has 
made  Bliss  Graddon  iU  ?  Come  again  by-and-bye  ; 
I  'U  account  for  it  to  my  uncle.** 

But  Winnie  signed  to  Percy  to  remain,  and  Miss 
Symes  also  interposed  to  prevent  his  departure. 

"  I  did  not  come  here,*'  said  Percy,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  pause  to  make  his  own  defence — "  I  did 
not  come  here  with  any  intention  of  distressing  Misa 
Graddon.  I  am  sorry  she  overheard  what  I  said ; 
but  as  I  have  convinced  myself  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  Blr.  Graddon  all  I  know  with  respect  to  ^e  young 
man  who  calls  himself  Smith,  but  who  is  actually 
the  son  of  a  Blr.  Ordley,  of  Blanchester,  I  think  I 
am  in  the  right  when  I  insist  on  being  permitted  to 
dosa" 

**  And  I  think  so  too,"  said  Bliss  Symes.  "  My 
brother  will  not  thank  either  ol  >ia  \a  Vs^^  \sAni  S& 
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ignorance  of  anything  tliat  concerns  his  children.  Be 
quiet,  Dake  !  You  must  allow  me  to  know  best.  As 
for  you,  Mr.  Gray,  if  yon  will  give  mo  your  arm  I  will 
go  with  you  to  him.  Lead  the  way,  Winnie,  and 
then,  my  dear,  you  had  better  go  to  your  own  room, 
for  I  can  feel  that  you  are  trembling,  poor  child  ! 
trembling  violently."    

CHAPTER    XL. 

A    THANKLESS     CHILD. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Graddon  was  deeply  grieved  by 
what  he  heard,  scarcely  expresses  the  state  of  his 
mind.  At  first  he  was  disposed  to  be  incredulous  ; 
his  daughter,  so  tenderly  reared,  so  carefully'  guarded 
from  evil  influences,  holding  intercourse  at  ail  with 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ordley  !  he  could  not — ^nay, 
he  would  not — believe  it.  Ho  assured  Percy  and 
himself  that  there  was  some  frightful  mistake ; 
that,  at  the  worst,  Nina  could  only  have  a  friendly 
interest  in  a  person  mth  whose  relatives  she  was 
acquainted,  and  the  secret  of  whose  real  name  she, 
like  Duke,  might  liave  concealed  from  the  purest 
pity  for  his  fallen  fortunes ;  and  wliile  he  talked  thus, 
Percy  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  of  the  words, 
significant  of  more  than  mere  friendship,  he  had  read 
on  the  blotted  sheet  of  paper. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Graddon  again ;  "  I  will  not  do 
my  child  the  injustice  to  suppose  tliat  she  is  aware  of 
the  worthlessncss  of  tliis  young  man,  or  that  she  lias 
answered  any  letters  he  may  have  had  the  presump- 
tion to  send  her.     It  is  not  likely,  is  it,  Janet  ?" 

Miss  Symes  hesitated,  and  finally  said,  "  I  don  t 
know  how  to  answer  you.  Nina  is  so  reticent,  so 
difierent  from  the  rest,  that  one  cannot  tell  what  she 
thinks  or  feels." 

**  Ah  I  she  has  never  been  a  favourite  of  yours," 
Mr.  Graddon  retorted  irritably ;  "  but  that  need  not 
make  you  unjust  to  her." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Symes,  in  pacific  tones, 
"we  agree,  don't  we,  m  thanking  Mr.  Gray  for 
putting  us  on  our  guard  against  this  man  with 
two  names?" 

"  Certainly  !"  Mr.  Graddon  replied.  "  He  has  acted 
quite  properly  in  making  us  aware  tliat  Duke  and 
Nina  possess  such  a  dangerous  acquaintance.  They 
are  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  have  any  idea  how 
foolishly  they  have  been  acting  ;  but  I  shall  caution 
Duke,  and  drive  over  to  Layveme  the  first  day  I  am 
aMe,  and  tell  Mr.  Ordley  what  I  think  of  him." 

But  when  Mr.  Graddon  did  come  to  Layveme, 
whither  Percy  returned  at  the  close  of  the  interview, 
the  person  he  was  most  anxious  to  see  liad  vanished. 
He  had  packed  up  his  few  possessions  during  Percy's 
absence  at  Emdeli,  despatched  a  boy  to  the  railway 
station  with  his  valise,  and  then  strolled  away  to 
return  no  more,  leaving  a  note  for  Mrs.  Wesson  con- 
taining a  promise  to  pay  her  the  few  weeks'  board 
and  lodging  he  was  in  arrears  "  as  soon  as  liis  luck 
changed." 

Mr.  Graddon  made  no  comment  on  these  tidings, 
but  he  was  looking  M'om  and  haggard  with  mental 


distress.  The  mischief  had  proved  fax  | 
he  had  anticipated.  Nina,  when  he  drew  h 
firmly  but  gently  forbade  any  farther  enn 
with  Mr.  Ordley,  told  him  that  it  would  b 
to  obey  his  commands,  as  she  had  proi 
that  gentleman's  wife.  He  had  been  cmd 
added,  by  his  father,  who  was  a  stem,  n 
man,  very  different  from  her  own,  and  ere 
poor  George's  life  had  been  miarepp 
malicious  people  from  this  stem,  unfoigi^ 
who  had  been  but  too  ready  to  give  credc 
slanders. 

"  From  whom  did  you  get  your  infor 
dear?"  Mr.  Graddon  inquired.  "From 
man  himself?  May  there  not  be  anotl 
the  story?  And  if  he  is  so  amiable  a 
an  individual,  why  have  I  been  kept  in  i; 
your  friendship  ?  " 

"  We  did  not  wish  you  to  know  of  our  e 
papa,  till— till " 

"  Go  on,  Nina — till  Mr.  Ordley  had  n 
exonerating  liimself  from  the  chaiges  broo; 
him  ?  But  can  he  do  this  ?  Are  you  af 
am  told  on  good  authority  he  is  a  gamblei 
a  spendthrift  ?  " 

Nina  winced,  but  answered  bravely,  "  E 
thoughtless,  papa,  I  know,  for  he  has  0( 
much  ;  but  not  since  he  has  known  me." 

"  Tliat  is — how  long  ?  Nearly  two  ye 
during  that  time  you  have  been  his  advise 
fidant.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  choose  a 
A  girl  who,  for  two  whole  years,  could  m 
tiucly — who  could  come  to  me,  night  aftei 
my  kiss  and  blessing,  knowing  that  eh* 
cciving  mc  all  the  while,  must  have  a 
perverted  mind." 

"  I    did  not  consider  it  a  deception, 
protested.     "  We  were  merely  waiting  unti 

"  UntU  what  ?  Till  the  elder  Mr.  Ordle; 
induced  to  forgive  this  prodigal  son  of  his! 
young  man  been  steadily  reforming  all  this 
endeavouring  to  make  himself  worthy  of  }i 

"  Of  course  he  has,  papa;  bat  he  has  a 
to  his  father  of  late.  He  thought  it  prade 
it  till  after  our  marriage  ;  he  feeb  confidci 
Ordley  will  do  something  for  him  whea  he 

"Then  the  question  of  yoor  imiiisji 
mooted.  My  consent  does  not  appear  t»l 
considered  necessary !  May  I  inqoira  wfefl 
pose  that  it  shall  take  place  ?  ** 

"  You  are  speaking  sarcaaticilly,  ptp^ 
seem  to  understand  that  it  is  Mr.  Oidlq 
tunes  that  have  made  him  so  dear  to  na" 

"  Then,  in  order  that  I  may  qfiupatloM 
my  dear,  will  you  tell  me  the  natoie  <f  i 
fortunes  that  have  made  yoa  oompeHSMii 
the  extent  of  deeeiviog  year  iMlMr  T* 

"I  have  told  yoo,  papa,"  wpwiW  S 
fusedly,  "that  his  ««|fcil*^  Mmm  ii 
magnified  by  interested  ptmai,  tfi  M ' 
Mr.  Ordley  is  tynmnicaL* 
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*'Caii  you  also  tell  me  that  his  son  has  not  de- 
nred  his  anger?  that  he  has  not  gamhled,  not 
isted  his  money  ?  " 

"He  may  have  been  thoughtless,  papa,"  Nina 
peated ;  "  but  he  loves  me.  For  my  sake,  he  will 
!t  diiferently.** 

"What  proof  is  he  giving  of  it?**  Mr.  Graddon 
teried.  "He  has  wooed  you  secretly.  Was  that 
monrable  ?  ** 

"  We  did  not  think  of  this  ;  and  he  is  of  as  good  a 
mfly  as  ours ;  the  elder  Mr.  Ordley  is  a  very  wealthy 
anofacturer.  It  will  be  an  excellent  match  for 
)iir  Nina." 

Mr.  Graddon's  brow  darkened,  and  he  untwined 
le  arms  that  had  stolen  caressingly  about  his  neck. 
"  Am  I  expected  to  thank  you  for  telling  me  this  ? 
y  daughter  betroths  herself  without  my  knowledge 
t  a  young  fellow  whose  behaviour  has  been  so  dis- 
aoeful  that  his  family,  wearied  out  by  his  cxtra- 
igance  and  ingratitude,  have  cast  him  off ;  and  she 
inks  to  reconcile  me  to  it  by  the  assurance  that  his 
ther  has  plenty  of  money,  which  can  bo  secured,  I 
ippose,  by  a  show  of  remorse  for  the  past  Your 
ind  must  be  warped  indeed,  Nina,  if  you  think  such 
mercenary  argument  would  have  any  influence  with 
e ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  perverse  to  see  this.*' 
He  spoke  truly  ;  the  insidious  flatteries  and  pro- 
stations  of  George  Ordley  had  obtained  such  a  hold 
^n  his  infatuated  daughter  that  nothing  he  could 
•ge  had  any  effect  Nina  had  been  warned  that 
J.  Graddon  would  talk  in  this  strain,  and  so  she 
urdened  herself  against  his  remonstrances.  This 
iworthy  lover  of  hers  had  dilated  on  liis  father*s 
ealth,  and  the  style  of  lordly  magnificence  in  which 
s  lived,  till  his  credulous  listener  was  dazzled  ;  and 
hen  to  this  was  added  the  prospect  of  melting  a 


stony  heart  by  her  tears  and  her  beauty,  and  restoring 
to  his  place  in  society  the  man  who  professed  to  love 
her,  Nina  found  his  arguments  far  weightier  than 
those  of  her  father,  who  only  spoke  of  filial  obedience, 
and  the  misery  that  must  await  her  if  she  wedded  an 
immoral  and  irreligious  man. 

Mr.  Graddon  sent  her  away,  and  went  himself  to 
pour  liis  troubles  into  the  ears  of  Miss  Symes,  who 
counselled  strong  measures. 

"We  have  allowed  this  foolish  child  too  much 
liberty,"  she  said  ;  '*  for  her  own  sake,  more  restric- 
tions must  be  placed  upon  her.  Forbid  her  to  see 
or  speak  with  this  person  any  more,  and  take  care 
that  she  obefys  you." 

Mr.  Graddon  pondered  over  the  advice,  but  ho  was 
not  sure  that  the  plan  was  practicable. 

"I  have  always  been  able  to  trust  Winnie," 
he  said,  sorrowfully.  "  I  had  equal  confidence  in 
Nina,  for  were  they  not  the  children  of  the  same 
good,  truthful  mother  ?  However,  I  will  not  judge 
my  child  too  severely,  nor  the  young  man  who  has 
stolen  her  heart  from  us.  If  he  does,  as  she  declares, 
steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life,  I  will  not 
prevent  it" 

"I  am  going  to  Manchester,"  he  said  to  Percy 
when  he  met  him  at  Layveme.  "  I  may  be  detained 
there  two  or  three  days.  Could  you  be  spared  from 
here  for  that  time,  think  you  ?  I  don*t  care  to  leave 
everything  to  Morris.  I  suppose  I'm  getting  dis- 
trustful in  my  old  age." 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  so  sadly  tliat 
Percy  grieved  for  him,  and  felt  his  anger  against 
George  Ordley  bum  more  fiercely  than  ever,  as  he 
watched  the  broken-spirited  father  of  Nina  diivo 
slowly  away. 

{To  be  continued.l 


THE    RESURRECTION— ITS    POWER. 

BY    THE    RIGHT    REV.    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    DERRY    AND    RAPHOE. 

^  The  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  to  usward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  His  mighty  power,  whtoh 
He  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead."— Ephssians  i  19, 20. 


I  HIS  is  not  an  enthusiastic  age.  Yet 
there  are  things  even  yet  which 
people  consider  themselves  war- 
ranted in  speaking  of  with  an 
approach  to  enthusiasm;  such  as 
le  power  of  science,  or  the  principle  of  popular 
lucation.  Of  one  power  St.  Paul  writes  with 
1  ever  fresh  enthusiasm — the  power  of  the 
esorrection.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
3  speaks  with  almost  l3rrical  elevation  of  "the 
cceeding  grandeur  of  the  power,  the  eneigy 
:  the  strength  of  the  might  which  he  energised 
I  Christ,  having  in  one  great  moment,  by  one 
?eat  act,  raised   Him    from  the  dead"      He 


seems  "labouring"  (as  a  great  writer*  says)  *^to 
express  the  inexpressible." 

In  this  meditation  we  may  pursue  the  same 
method  which  we  have  adopted  in  considering 
the  Passion. 

L  All  students  of  the  Gospels  know  something 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  "  Harmonies 
of  the  Resurrection."  Those  of  us  who,  in  former 
years,  had  occasion  to  master  them,  probably  look 
upon  them  now  mainly  as  ingenious  but  intricate 
theological  dissecting-maps.  Truth  and  accuracy 
there  are,  indeed,  in  those  narratives.     Not,  how- 

*  Dr.  IsMO  Barrow. 
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ever,  the  o»ld  ami  "systnuatif  :icriir;n-y  <•!  ;i  jmliiv 
reiK)rt,"**  but  a  higher  tnitli  nf  UM-liiiL^  iuul  rnnvif- 
tion.  Let  us  end<.'avuur  to  tiinl  tlu-  rx-ul  kt;v  tn 
8uch  a  harmony,  lx.'f<»re  [nissing  nn  tn  >p..;jk  ni" 
the  spiritual  ixnver  of  the  Resurrertinn. 

The  real  key  to  the  refoneiliatinn  nf  the  dif- 
ferent narratives  is  onre  more  to  In-  tound  in  thu 
j)uri>o.se  and  leadintr  ideas  (»f  the  Kv;iiijL'rli>ts.  In 
studying  the  Gospel  aci^mnts  ni  the  liesurrei-tiiMi, 
it  is  here  pre-eminently  necessary  t»»  ».-niani.ii»;iTi' 
ourselve.s  from  the  obstinate  prejudice  nf  nindi-rn 
criticism.  But  in  the  (Jn>pels  we  arc  autlmri^ud 
to  rea^son,  as  if  we  had  in  nur  hands  inur  pr-i- 
fessedly  comi»lete  bitignphies  iA  the  earthly  life 
of  our  LonL  It  is  constantly  assumed  that  eaili 
Evangelist  is  bound,  under  j>enalty  »»f  In^ini^r  (nir 
confidence,  to  tell  us  all  that  he  knnws,  and  that 
he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  evrry  ('ircunistan<e  wliidi 
he  does  not  expressly  recount. 

Let  it  then  l>e  nbserved  that  St.  >fattliew  ^av^ 
nothing  of  any  appearance  nf  tin-  lii-en  Lonl  in 
Jerujtalcm^  except  of  the  jirst,  imd  that  mnst 
V»riefiy.  How  He  came  and  st<MHl  in  the  midst, 
and  said,  **  Peace  l>e  unto  y<»u  ;"  -  -of  this  we  read 
nothing  in  the  first  Gosi»el.  Ami  critics  exclaim, 
**  What !  St.  Matthew,  an  AiM)stle,  ]»resent  at  such 
a  scene,  and  yet  completely  silent  al>out  it !  Im- 
jHttwible  I  "  But  in  thus  reasoning,  people  judge 
entirely  by  restricting  the  Evangelist  to  conditions 
imp(wed  by  them.selves.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
"wc  wish  to  understand  the  (iosi>el,  and  not  to 
exhibit  our  ow^n  acuteness,  we  must  renieml>er 
the  object  which  the  sju^red  writ^jr  aims  at,  the 
conditiims  imiM)se<i  uiH)n  him  by  his  own  puriKtse, 
or  by  a  higher  suggestion.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  St  Matthew  just  mentions  the  gloriniis  fact 
of  the  lle.su rrect ion,  and  the  meeting  nf  the  risen 
Lord  with  tlie  women,  t  Th(?n,  he  ha.stens  to 
shift  the  scene  to  G  alii  re.  '*  Then  said  Jesus 
unto  tliem.  Be  not  afraid  :  go  tell  My  brethren 
that  they  go  into  Galilee^  and  there  shall  they 
see  Mc."t  And  thus  his  j)ur|M)se  is  carried  out 
with  a  high  comj>let<iness.  For  thus  he  can  be^^t 
show  "  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham," 
commencing  His  eternal  reign  for  the  true  Israel 
of  G(xL  At  Jerusalem — the  fallen  earthly  capital 
of  Abraham's  fallen  de.scendants — the  llesurrec- 
ti(m  is  denied  and  traduced ;  the  very  mention 
of  it  is  forbidden  by  the  unworthy  representatives 
of  Judaism.  The  first  Evangeli.st  will  not  give 
the  local  Jerusalem  more  tlian  can  be  avoided  of 
the  glory  of  the  great  Easter  day.  All  through, 
the  Ilesurrection  is  exhibited  as  the  triumph  of 
Messiah  over  the  base  intrigues  of  apostate 
Judaism.  || 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  third  synoptical 
Evangelist,  in  his  Gospel,  has  the  semblance  of 
excluding  any  appearance  of  Jesus  after  the  Re- 


•  Tholuck.  t  St,  Matthew  xxvliL  9. 

X  St.  Matthew  xxvUi.  10. 

fl  Cf.  St  Matthew  xx\'il.  82-66  with  xjrviil.  1.  2. 


-Kin-rtinii.  ii.  (J.iiiii-t.  M.  M.ittii-'.\  iii-r.*.  <  :: 
lii>  ii:in-:K:\".  t  i.ilil'-v  \vitht»'it  .l-.!-i.>.il-  ni.  >*.  1.  .rc- 
nn"iiti'»ii>  .b  r.;«.;L:i  111  uitlm';:  ii.iiilt..  TJ.-  r'.»--i. 
i-  !••  )••■  f.'Uini  ;;,  tIk-  l.-.idiii.-  j.l.-..  ..:  >-.  L  ..c  . 
Til'-    I'v.iiii:' 1>:   ■'*    tin-   (i«!i::i'.-   'A'-iI-:    A!-'    •. 

slii.w  ]j..\\  :1|.  \.\\\  V.y  ;il!  Th'.  .-IpI";  ■ .!  t};.  ,  v-f 
wt  lit  t.-rtli  i!<.[n  .Irru-.jitn;  !i"xv.  ::■  .1.  :-i>  .1- •:,. 
ill*-   t:iit!i.   n'i'»>saiv   ti-r  ticit    ::r'..it    iiii>-:  ri,  -.  * 

■ 

[•l:int=d  ::i  rh'ir  m.ii1«>;.  "  .b-Niis  -uiil  mij-"  '  .vu 
Tim-  it  In  wir.ii.ii,  and  thu-  \\  ivh-jvi-d  C':i..-: '.■■ 
sutler.  ;iiid  t<i  ri-iv  fr«»ni  lii*.  dcuil  tin-  tiiinl  ■!.:. 
:iii«i  tha'v  p  priituiur  uiid  riniis>itiM  nt  siij  >t:.  ■:.!■: 
Ih'  |in'.ji'lp-il  ill  His  namtj  auonin  til!  w-r.  •..■. 
bi.-L'innini:  ;ii  .b.-nisak-m."*  The  whi.»le  nnrr.i::'.T 
nu'Vt-s  iij  an  unlimken  stn.\im  towards  this  hijL 
fninmi>si«.ii  nf  witnessing  to  the  (t^mti/ts.  Ui.' 
L'»rd  >p«ikc  <»f  the  neces.sity  incumbent  '.'.jN-.r. 
tin -in  nf  tarrvinL'  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  Sl  Luk-r 
careful! v   shnw.>   us   the   Jate  of   this  comniiUiii. 

to 

*'  Tarrv  v»'  in  the  city  of  Jenisalem,  until  ve  1  .■ 
♦Mulucd  with  jMJwer  from  on  higlu"!  He  .says  ::i 
the.  i-nntinuatiuii  of  his  Gosj>el,  "Being  seen  -f 
them  fi>rty  days,  and  s]>eaking  of  the  thinjp 
iKTtaining  tn  the  kingdom  of  God  :  aniL  l^tini: 
a.^sembkn.!  together  with  them,  commanded  them 
that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jeru-salem,  k: 
wjiit  for  the  promi.se  of  the  Father. "J  But  in 
the  (iosj)el  itself  there  is  here — and  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  character  of  it — no  not* 
or  indication  of  time.  The  Evangelist^s  style  t 
the  reflection  of  the  feelings  of  the  disciples.  And 
they  are,  as  it  were,  lifted  out  of  time,  forgetfd 
(►f  the  days  as  they  jxass.  Each  appearance  uf 
Je,<us  seemed  ius  if  the  last 

A  point  of  cnnciliation  between  the  two  Evange- 
li.sts  is,  however,  supplied.  The  chief  appearand 
of  the  Ilisen  Siiviour  was  that  in  Galilee  to  "alx»ve 
five  humlR'd  brethren." j|  But,  in  regard  to  that, 
St.  Matthew  writa»»,  "  The  eleven  disciples  wett 
away  intt)  Galilee,  unto  the  mountain  where  .le*us 
had  ap]M)inted  them."  This  definite  signalisiiu 
of  a  place  selected  and  apix>inted  for  the  great 
rendezvoas  proves,  l>eyond  doubt,  that  St.  Matthew 
knew  of  ani»ther  appearance  and  of  other  word-* 
of  the  risen  Saviour  which,  for  whatever  rea**n. 
he  refrained  from  recording.  The  gathering  it 
Galilee  couhl  not  have  been  carried  out  with- 
out a  previous  apj^earance  and  command.  The 
Apostles,  therefore,  went  into  Galilee  for  the 
purj>ose  of  meeting  Him,  and  when  they  returned 
from  Galilee  after  a  few  days,  they  were  forbidilen 
to  leave  Jenisalem,  before  they  were  clothetl  with 
the  new  and  spiritual  texture  of  the  spiritual  lif^- 
On  the  whole,  the  Resurrection  in  St.  MatthfW 
is  treated  mainly  as  the  culminating  point  of  the 
true  Messiah's  trimnph  over  the  chief  priests  anil 
Pharisees.  In  St.  Mark,  it  is  the  great  touch- 
stone for  the  world's  salvation  or  rejectij>n  ;5i  it 

*  St.  Luke  xxiv.  46.  47.  t  St  Luke  xxiv.  I& 

:  St.  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  cf.  Acts  1. 3,  4. 

H  1  CoriBthians  xv.  6.  I  St.  Mark  xir.  It 


"  An  eidunatian  ol  ili»ti«w  mi  baud  kt  tha  door."— pt 
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has  for  its  issue,  the  poioer  of  an  abiding  strength 
in  the  churcL*  In  St  Luke,  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  is  mainly  contemplated  as  the  centre  of 
the  gospel  of  forgiveness  to  the  penitents  of  a 
world, \ 

St  John's  leading  idea  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  any  of  the  three  synoptics.  The  Re- 
surrection is  with  him  the  manifestation  of  a  law 
of  tender  beauty.  It  is  the  proof  of  the  conn 
tinuance  of  the  "  Word  made  flesh,"  under  new  and 
glorious  conditions,  with  a  humanity  emancipated 
from  certain  previous  restrictions,  but  essentially 
the  same.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  the  identity  of 
the  human  soul  and  body  of  Him  who  rose  from 
the  grave  upon  Easter  Sunday  with  the  body  and 
soul  of  Him  who  hung  upon  the  tree.  St.  John's 
narrative  of  the  Resurrection  brings  before  us, 
again  and  again,  the  permanence  of  the  human 
love  and  sympathy  of  the  Redeemer. 

All  through  the  two  closing  chapters  of  St 
John's  Qospel,  the  risen  Saviour  is  with  His 
chosen  ones.  He  recognises  the  old  faces,  and 
remembers  old  times.  They,  for  their  ^mrts,  know 
the  familiar  music  of  His  voice,  lliere  is  no 
more  touching  proof  of  intimacy  than  calling 
those  whom  we  know  by  their  names.  With  such 
tender  intimacy  Jesus  speaks  to  His  friends,  again 
and  again.  "Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary;"  "Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  Thomas;"  "Jesus  saith  to  Simon 
Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  ? "  J 
They  traverse  the  old  scenes.  The  palms  are 
quivering  in  the  air,  or  stand  stirless  in  the 
Galilean  sunshine.  The  waters  of  Gennesareth 
are  veiled  with  their  histrous  April  haze.  The 
familiarity  of  names  is  crowned  by  the  other 
familiarity  of  meals.  "Jesus  showed  Himself 
again  to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  and 
on  this  wise  showed  He  Himself.  As  soon  as 
they  came  to  land,  they  saw  a  Are  of  coals  there, 
and  flah  laid  thereon,  and  bread.  Jesus  saith 
unto  them,  Come  and  dine." 

One  most  blessed  lesson  naturally  reveals  itself 
from  these  chapters.  Surely  they  have  their 
place  in  the  New  Testament.  They  show  as,  as 
in  type  and  germ,  the  law  of  the  life  of  the 
blessed  elect,  who  live  with  their  Saviour's  lifa 
As  we  grow  older,  the  mystery  of  death  is  more 
and  more  with  us.  Do  we  keep  any  written 
record  of  the  dead  whom  we  have  known  t  Have 
we  marked  how  the  few  names  of  some  years 
back — the  one  or  two  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
love  and  sorrow — are  increased  by  letters  crowding 
the  whole  page  ?  O  Christ !  that  we  could  know 
something  more  about  them.  O  loved  and  lost ! 
shall  we  ever  see  them  ?  That  never,  neirr,  which 
we  cannot  quite  silence;  those  dim  Sadducean  sur- 
mises which  shadow  the  whole  landscape  of  faith ; 
shall  they  ever  jxass  away  ?     It  may  be.     The  old 

•  "The  Lord  working:  with  thom,  and  conflrminK  the 
word  with  signs  following*'  (St.  Mark  xvi.  20). 
t  St  Luke  xxiv.  i7,     %  SL  John  xx.  16-29 ;  xxi.  15. 16, 17. 


man,  whose  loving  voice  haunts  our  mem 
children,  whose  little  footsteps  made  mus 
ears ;  the  lines  of  pain  smoothed  out,  th 
brows  cooled  in  the  breath  of  Ftoidiae- 
see  them,  and  they  ua.  We  will  hope  \ 
with  the  risen  Lord  standing  at  the  simf 
on  the  white  sand  of  the  beach;  witi 
of  the  Easter  gospel  lighted  by  the  suna 
the  Easter  flowers  blowing  in  the  meadc 
that  voice,  echoed  indeed  in  every  aai 
invitation,  but  whose  full  meaning  shall  ( 
out  when  we  prepare  to  sit  down  at  the 
supper  of  the  Lamb,  ^'  Come  and  dina" 

AH  this  is  but  a  sentiment,  for  an; 
not  make  it  a  reality  by  a  holy  life  iflBn 
foigiven  sins.  There  is  no  necessity  £ 
fallible  purification  acquired  simply  by  1 
dying. .  Rather,  that  act  may  make  ii 
change  in  us  than  we  imagine.  If  we  f 
in  guilt,  we  shall  not  walk  in  white, 
into  companionship  which  we  could  (ml 
shame.  Let  us  be  warned.  God's  men 
the  layer — strong,  indeed,  yet  of  an  unas 
degree  of  stability — ^whidi,  on  a  fros 
separates  us  from  an  abyss.  How  mud 
ice  bear?  who  can  tell?  But  over-t 
cracks ;  and  the  depth,  which  is  death,  i 
To  St.  Paul  it  seemed  no  matter  of  c 
become  a  partaker  in  the  Besnrrectio 
Jesus.  '*That  I  may  know  the  powei 
Resurrection.  If  by  any  means  I  mig^ 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Not  a 
I  had  already  attained,  either  were  aire 
feet ;  but  I  follow  after,  if  I  may  apprd 
for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Chx 
we  do  but  fall  asleep  in  Him,  St  Jdm'i 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  portion  of  I 
forty  days  which  passed  in  Gialilee,  a 
over  again  in  us.  We  shall  see  the 
friends ;  we  shall  hear  the  well-known  vo 
shall  breathe  in  the  society  we  lova  Al 
we  shall  behold  the  form  of  the  risen  Lo 
the  shore,  and  approach  with  joy  town 
who  gives  the  blessed  invitation,  ^'Oomeai 

IL  And  nowy  we  are  weak  and  sinful 
Christ  stronger  than  we  know.  How  mnc 
should  we  be  spared,  if  we  could  but  k 
the  power  of  resurrection.  Verily,  "tk 
exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  to  iiiv 
believe."  Surely,  we  should  rise  above  t 
and  dying  life.  One  would  think  Cfhrist  a 
to  save  us  from  hell,  only  that  His  name  si 
guigled  out  in  the  last  gasp.  "  Damnetkx 
a  strange  but  original  thinker,  "is  «tM,iiofti 
This  is  partly  true ;  at  least  it  is  priman 
directly  sin,  secondarily  and  indirectly  mi* 
Paul  tells  us  that  the  spiritual  life  which  e 
pates  us  from  sin,  the  death  of  tlM  Msl 
not  from  weakness  but  power ;  not  fiom«"f 
idea,  but  from  a  solid  fact — the  Benntd^ 
Jesus  Christ 
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A    STOBY     FOB    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


,  CHAPTER  IV. 

EGGY,**  said  her  father  feebly,  when  she 
went  to  bid  him  good-bye,  "  I  can  never 
come  home.  If  Rowse's  knew  where  I 
was  they  would  take  me  from  here  and 
— and  put  me— 4ih,  Peggy,  you  don*t 
know  how  wicked  IVe  been.  You'd 
kway,  if  you  did." 

know,  dear  father,"  Peggy  replied,  thank- 
had  approached  the  subject,  which  she  had 
Ak.  "Mr.  Rowse  came,  and  he  will  forgive 
aid  he  would,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  now, 
D  him  and  tell  him  all  about  it." 
ipossible!"  cried  the  unhappy  man;  and 
only  time  to  whisper  earnestly,  "He  will, 
fore  she  was  hurried  away, 
friends  welcomed  her  return  most  heartily. 
f  was  unbounded.  Tom  alone  seemed  to 
ment  of  reserve  in  his  delight, 
id  not  been  long  at  home  before  she  found 
xact  state  of  affairs.  Tom's  fourteen 
A  gone  no  way,  since  her  absence,  though 
been  virtually  two  less  to  keep,  and  Mrs. 
offered  her  services  in  the  housekeeping 
.  Alas  I  Tom  wtks  more  frequently  out 
orthless  companions  than  at  home  in  the 
ad  his  pocket  had  suffered  in  consequence, 
ad  been  paid,  but  it  was  not  for  months 
found  out  that  Dan  had  paid  two  sliillings 
to  Mrs.  Black,  though  his  little  assistant 
loing  nothing  to  earn  it.  Tom  did  not 
et  he  was  utterly  indifferent  about  the 
ng,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  would 
as  Mrs.  Black  did  not  press  for  it 
•urse  of  the  evening  Peggy  told  her  strange 
ing  discovered  their  father,  and  tliat  he 
I  be  able  to  come  home.     Tom  flared  up 

• 

I  think  I  will  live  in  the  same  house  with 
le  asked  angrily,  "  a  person  who  would  be 
if  Bowse's  had  chosen  to  prosecute.  Yes, 
»yi  8o  you  needn't  look  like  that,  Peggy, 
nk  I  am  going  to  be  dragged  down  and 
>y  such  a  father  ?  Never.  Let  him  keep 
ie  comes,  I  go." 

Peggy  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  want 
their  father  liad  gone  through,  and  how 
nd  humble  he  was.  Tom  could  only  re- 
last  sentence  with  dogged  decision.  Then 
AT  bitter,  and  asked  him  who  he  \i*as,  to 
up  as  so  much  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
warned  him  that  a  time  might  come  to 
he  would  be  glad  to  beg  the  forgiveness 
!fl8  of  his  friends.  How  would  he  like  to 
t  and  left  to  die,  maybe,  even  though  he 
rrong?    To  which  Tom  replied  loftily,  "  I 


am  not  a  thief,  nor  likely  to  be,  so  your  arguments 
are  thrown  away.     If  he  comes,  I  go." 

Poor  Peg  !  forsaken  again.  She  had  grown  to  be 
thankful  for  her  accident^  dreadful  as  it  had  seemed 
at  first,  and  almost  to  believe  that  God  had  sent  it  on 
purpose,  so  that  she  might  find  her  father.  If  she 
could  have  felt  quite  sure,  how  she  would  luuro  loved 
Him,  and  poured  out  her  grateful  heart  in  thank- 
fulness for  such  kind  consideration  of  her  troubles. 
But  now  she  was  forsaken  again,  and  that  happy 
circumstance  could  only  have  been  a  lucky  accident 
Several  days  passed  in  anxious  debating  with  herself, 
left  Peggy  in  a  hopeless  quandary.  Tom,  alas !  was 
growing  fast  into  wild  habits,  which  filled  her  heart 
with  dismay  and  grief  only  to  think  of,  staying  out 
till  twelve  or  one,  frequenting  low  places  of  enter- 
tainment, taking,  with  his  gay  friends,  such  sort  of 
refreshment  as  had  at  first  maddened  and  sickened 
him,  totally  unused  to  it  as  he  had  always  been. 
Whitlier  could  all  this  lead  ?  It  must  be  stopped, 
and  she  w^as  the  only  one  who  could  even  endeavour 
to  stay  the  course  which  he  had  so  heedlessly  rushed 
into.  She  could  not  give  up  Tom.  If  he  went  away 
to  live  by  himself,  or  more  probably  with  one  of  his 
friends,  what  would  become  of  him?  No ;  at  all  costs 
she  must  stay  by  him,  and  try  wliat  might  be  done. 
Yet,  how  could  she  forsake  her  father  and  let  him 
go  back  to  that  terrible  want,  that  drear  loneliness, 
that  horrible  anguish  of  shame  and  reproach,  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  tlie  grave,  from  which 
he  had  only  been  led  by  the  happiness  of  finding  that 
he  was  still  loved  and  revered.  Forsaken  utterly 
now,  with  no  way  out  of  the  darkness  that  hemmed 
her  in  on  every  side. 

"  He'll  make  a  way  out,"  said  Dan,  to  whom  she  at 
last  told  her  difficulties.  "  He  did  bring  father  and 
child  t<^ther,  and  He'll  show  you  what  to  do  now, 
never  fear;  He's  shown  you  uncommon  great  favour, 
Peg,  and  if  you  don't  believe  in  His  goodness  with  all 
your  heart,  you  're  not  the  girl  I  take  you  for.  Let 's 
ask  His  help  and  bide  patiently  for  a  time  to  see  what 
He's  going  to  do  in  the  matter." 

Peg  did  ask  Him  with  despairing  earnestness.  All 
day  long  she  cried  in  her  hearty  "What  am  I  to  do, 
0  God,  what  can  I  do?" 

The  answer  came  unexpectedly,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  taken  out  of  her  hands  and  arranged  for 
her  in  a  way  she  least  looked  for. 

Tom  had  got  into  a  regular  way  of  spending  the 
evenings  with  his  friends,  and  in  spite  of  P^g's 
earnest  entreaties  he  continued  to  do  so.  One  night 
he  overstepped  the  limits  which  he  boastfully  prided 
himself  on  keeping,  and  came  home  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  Uttle  short  of  actual  intoxication.  The 
next  morning  he  was  horribly  ill  and  low-spirited, 
when  one  of  his  companions  meeting  him,  penroadedL 
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him  that  the  only  remcfly  ff>r  liis  despondency  was 
to  have  a  little  artificial  stimulant.  Tom  yielded, 
the  result  heinj;  that  he  became  wildly  excite<l  and 
anV»earably  ill-tempered.  In  the  course  of  the  nmni- 
ing  Mr.  Turner  sent  for  him,  to  inquire  alnuit  w>me 
work,  and,  seeing  the  lad'fi  Rtate,  he  made  some 
searching  investigations  which  soon  showed  him  the 
whole  truth.  A  kind  but  strict  master,  he  never 
allowed  a  fault  to  go  unpunished,  nor  an  example 
that  might  work  harm  to  remain  among  his  people. 
Tom  was  discharged,  along  with  several  others  whiim 
he  had  called  his  friends.  It  was  an  overwhelming 
blow  to  proud,  boastful  Tom.  "Discharged!"  he 
kept  on  repeating  to  himself,  as  he  trudged  slowly 

home.     His  character  gone;   discharged   for it 

was  too  horribly  low  and  debasing.  The  plain  word 
that  he  knew  people  would  use,  stuck  in  his  throat 
and  seemed  too  disgraceful  even  to  Ix;  thought.  Yet 
people  would  say  it  of  him — he  who  had  pri<ied  him- 
self on  his  gentility,  mourned  over  tlic  family's 
decay,  and  promised  himself  that  he  would  make  it 
once  more  as  respectable  as  it  had  been  in  fonner 
times. 

Strangely  enough,  in  this  crisis  he  did  not  go  to  his 
boasted  friends,  but  turned  to  Pegg>'  as  his  only  refuge, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  would  forget  her  anger 
in  pity  for  his  trouble,  as  she  had  so  nobly  done  in 
their  father's  case.  And  Peggy's  heart  actually 
rejoiced  over  his  misfortune.  She  saw  the  whole 
situation,  and  believed  that  this  was  the  way  out 
of  her  trouble  that  she  had  sought  so  long.  Now 
she  was  very  tender  with  Tom,  pitied  him  to  his 
heart's  content,  threw  a  great  deal  of  blame  on  those 
bad  lads  who  had  led  him  astray,  declared  that  it 
did  seem  impossible  to  keep  out  of  temptation  some- 
times, when  you  were  very  much  pressed,  and  that 
now  he  had  seen  where  such  practices  led  him  to, 
he  would  be  much  more  careful,  and  after  all,  she 
had  known  all  along  that  he  never  really  liked  them, 
only  he  had  not  liked  to  break  away  from  his  friends. 
In  such  manner,  consoling  and  encouraging,  she 
gradually  won  Tom's  entire  confidence,  and  even 
brought  him  to  see  tliat  he  had  not  much  cause  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  his  father,  after  all,  his  sin 
having  been  one  of  selfish  indulgence,  while  his 
father's  had  been  a  weak  yielding  to  the  temptation 
of  borrowing,  as  he  thought,  another  man's  money 
to  save  his  family  from  want  and  privation. 

So  it  came  about  that  Peggy  had  her  heart's  desire, 
and  brought  her  father  back  in  joyful  triumph  to 
his  old  home,  and  she  was  now  firmly  convinced  that 
God  had  cared  for  her  and  led  her  all  through  tliis 
difficult  path.  Tom  never  forgot  the  short  but  sharp 
experience  he  had  had  in  the  ways  of  folly,  and  he 
grew  to  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  Peggy  as  a  sister, 


that  ill  time  he  in>fnsibly  learnt  «it  hor  many  thing's 
wliich  tcndrd  t«»  make  him  the  -utce»iul  hom-^x 
man  he  afterward>  Ivr'amt-.  It  wa.^  <^me  time  U-- 
fore  Pogg\•"^  debt  was  quite  paiil,  a<  fur  a  week  ur 
nf)  f*ho  was  the  main  ^upiH>rT  t.f  thf  little  family,  but 
it  was  at  la>t,  and  1V;;l'>  thanked  (hmI  often  thut 
lie  had  i»ut  it  into  her  heart  tn  love  honesty.  For 
her  desire  to  \ki\  Mrs.  Bhuk  had  le^l  to  the  work, 
fetching  whieh  had  eauscd  her  aciident,  whieh  endi**! 
st»  well  for  all  eoncenied.  She  and  her  father  ppent 
several  years  in  refunding  to  Mr.  Rowse  the  s^urii 
which  had  been  ab>traeted  from  ]n<  accounts,  tha: 
gentleman  not  only  forgiving  the  rriine,  but  belicviiij: 
in  his  penitence  s<i  fully  that  lie  at  length  offerti! 
to  take  him  biuk  in  a  low  capacity,  and,  itfr  he  proved 
his  integrity,  to  raise  him  to  his  former  i»osition. 

Faithful  Dan  was  tlie  friend  of  the  little  family 
through  all  their  adversity,  but  was  eveutually 
rewarded  by  seeing  their  returning  prf»spcrit}*,  and 
having  them  iis  his  constant  companions  in  that 
House  which  her  father,  in  such  misen.-  of  despair, 
had  once  watched  him  and  Peggy  enter. 

"THE   QUIVER"   BIBLE    CLASS. 

244.  To  what  is  the  path  of  the  just  likened  ? 

245.  Where  did  Isaac  and  Reliekah  first  meet  ? 

246.  Which  is  the  greatest  of  God's  gifts  ? 

247.  WTiich  of  the  followers  of  our  blessed  Lord 
speaks  of  Him  as  the  '*  Son  of  Man  ? " 

248.  On  the  occasion  of  David's  victory  over  the 
Amalekites  near  Ziklag,  what  commandment  did  he 
give  concerning  the  division  of  the  spoil  taken  in 
battle  ? 

249.  What  gave  rise  to  the  exj)ression  concerning 
Absalom,  "He  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israer? 


ANSWERS  TO   QUESTIONS   OX    PAGE  653. 

232.  King  David,  who  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Solomon,  and  caused  him  to  be  anointed  king 
(1  Kings  L  33—39). 

233.  Jedidiah— I.e.  "Beloved  of  the  Lord"  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25). 

234.  The  Roman  soldiers  (John  xix.  2). 

235.  That  the  body  should  not  renuiin  all  night 
upon  the  tree,  but  should  be  buried  (Deut  zxi.  23). 

236.  "  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within 
it ;  and  there  came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  be- 
sieged it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  it.  Now 
there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his 
wisdom  delivered  the  city  **  (Eccles.  ix.  14,  15). 

237.  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in 
the  day  of  judgment"  (Matt  xii.  36). 
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RAILWAY  ORPHANa 

|HE  number  of  employ^  on  the  varions 
lines  of  railway  in  this  country  who  are 
killed  or  disabled  while  following  their 
ordinary  occupation,  has  often  been  the 
m  subject  of  remark,  surprise,  and  regret, 
i  of  establishing  an  orphanage  for  the  reception 
lore  needy  of  their  orphan  children,  was  well 
id,  and  has  been  well  executed.     The  institu- 

not  been  in  existence  more  than  four  years, 

report  which  has  just  come  to  hand  tells  of 
and  commodious  orphanage  erected  in  the 

of  Derby,  capable  of  accommodating  about 
Iren,  and  which  it  is  now  resolved  so  to 
that  at  least  100  of  these  fatherless  ones  may 
ein  a  home,  and  receive  the  training  requisite 
i-winning  on  their  own  account  We  do  not 
hat  the  appalling  number  of  accidents   to 

8er\'ants  when  on  duty  might  be  greatly 
led  if  servants  and  masters  did  their  best  to 

them.  Still,  it  is  a  perilous  employment,  an 
nent  which  ministers  as  much  as  most  to  the 
ence  and  pleasure  of  the  public  ;  and  that 
we  think,  will  not  be  at  all  unwilling  to 
ge  the  railway  men  in  their  prudent  efforts  to 

for  too  possible  contingencies  of  this  kind, 
"atifying  to  find  the  names  of  chairmen  and 
s  of  railways  on  the  list  of  patrons.  Orphans 
itted  by  election  of  subscribers  ;  but  effective 
ire  taken  to  prevent  canvassing,  and  all  the 
which  that  term  may  imply.  The  payment 
annually  secures  the  admission  of  deserving 
tiich  election  has  failed  to  meet      It  is  grati- 

find  that  the  men  themselves  give  freely,  and 
ly  aid  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  the 
Age,  and  that  at  present  its  finances  are  in  a 
ing  condition.  The  expenses  of  collecting 
lowever,  arc  very  heavy,  and  demand  the 
attention  of  the  managing  directors.  We 
doubt  that  the  Railway  Servants*  Orphanage 
eive  what  it  certainly  deserves,  the  sympathy 
of  the  travelling  public 

JPEL  WORK  AMONG  THE  'BUS  MEN. 
Ig  the  many  interesting  fields  of  evangelic 
Mscupied  and  zealously  cultivated  by  that 
lie  agency,  the  Jjondon  City  Mission,  few,  if 
isent  more  difficulties,  or  require  more  tact  in 
king,  than  that  which  includes  the  drivers, 
MB,  timekeepers  stable-men,  chaff-cutters, 
iployed    in    connection    with    the   omnibus 

y  Missionary'  wliose  fitness  for  this  peculiar 
evidenced  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  report, 
«e  work  lies  mainly  amongst  the  'busmen  of 
^ndon,  and  their  numerous  tribe  of  allied 
II  stables,  yards,  hay-lofts,  and  elsewhere,  has 
id  a  series  of  notes  upon  his  year's  work 


which  are  well  worth  reading.  It  appears  that  58 
onmibus  yards,  45  cab  yards,  and  seven  ibrriers' 
yards,  many  of  which  were  hunted  out  with  great 
difficulty,  are  now  regularly  visited,  and  everybody 
in  turn  is  kindly  spoken  with  on  the  subject  which 
of  all  others  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Of  course, 
the  evangelist  who  undertakes  this  work  expects 
and  gets  a  good  deal  of  "  chaff,"  some  hard  words, 
and  an  unpleasant  experience  now  and  then  to  boot ; 
but  the  testimony  of  the  missionary  in  this  case 
makes  it  clear  that  on  the  whole  he  is  courteously, 
sometimes  kindly  and  even  heartily  received.  Care- 
fully chosen  tracts,  small  books  and  papers,  together 
with  a  few  earnest,  warm-hearted  words  of  his  own, 
these  are  the  weapons  with  which  the  agent  is  armed, 
and  in  cases  not  a  few  he  goes  away  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  on  his  face,  and  quite  a  glow  at  his  heart, 
in  the  knowledge  that  good  seed  has  fallen  on  good 
ground.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  forty  time-keepers 
included  in  his  round,  he  writes,  "One  time-keeper 
was  said  to  be  very  fond  of  *  his  drops '  when  I  first 
visited  his  '  stand,'  and  there  was  every  indication  of 
it  in  his  looks.  One  day  I  was  led  to  give  him  one 
of  the  '  Books  for  the  People '  called  *  Fool's  Pence.' 
About  three  months  after,  he  said  to  me,  *  Ah,  you 
gave  me  a  paper  once  which  has  already  done  me 
pounds*  worth  of  good.  It  set  me  thinking  what  a 
fool  I  was  to  let  the  publican  have  all  my  pence,  and 
now  I  can  safely  say  they  haven't  had  a  farthing  of 
my  money  for  at  least  three  months.  I  have  changed 
sides.  I  now  take  my  savings  to  the  post-office 
right  opposite  the  "  pub  "  where  the  money  used  to 
go,  and  I  never  was  in  better  health  in  my  life.' " 
About  350  "  drivers  "  are  included  in  the  missionary's 
beat,  and  several  of  these  have  become  regular 
attendants  at  church  or  chapel  on  their  "  Sunday  off," 
while  some  have  become  total  abstainers,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  wives  and  families  dependent  on  them 
for  support  The  missionary  is  occasionally  very 
busy  at  the  "  starting  points,"  where  the  'buses  com- 
mence their  journey,  and  here  he  has  a  word  or  two 
with  watermen  (who  mind  the  horses  while  the  driver 
is  getting  refreshment),  policemen,  bootblacks,  news- 
vendors,  whip-menders,  and  such  street  loungers  as 
may  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  He  spends  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  stables,  among  the  ostlers,  and  by 
way  of  variation  climbs  up  into  the  lofts,  where  the 
chaff-cutting  and  corn-mixing  processes  are  going  on, 
and  gets  through  the  crust  of  these  rough  fellows 
"  by  taking  a  few  turns  at  the  handle."  In  all  these 
departments  he  is  able  to  report  gratifying  instances 
of  the  intemperate  becoming  sober,  and  the  cu^less 
beginning  to  manifest  real  concern  for  their  spiritual 
interests.  Now  and  again  kindly  philanthropists 
have  enabled  him  to  give  a  supper,  which  is  always 
gratefully  accepted,  and  out  of  which  good  invariably 
comes.  Altogether  the  City  Missionary  and  his 
char]ge,  including  some  1,600  men  and  bo^ni,  are  an 
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interesting  study,  and  desenc  the  kindly  support 
and  s}'mpathy  of  all  wlio  desire  the  moral  and  Mtc'ml 
elevation  of  a  much-nejj^lectcd  t'lsL^s,  whow  peculiar 
calling  exposes  them  to  ])erxictual  temptations,  and 
deprives  them  verj'  larj^ely  of  tlie  ordinarx'  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  something  about  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ 

FEMALE  MLS.SIONS   IX   THE   EAST. 

From  an  interesting  paper  on  the  work  of  tlie 
Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  tlie  East, 
read  by  Miss  Whatcly  at  one  of  the  Mildmay  Park 
Conferences,  we  gather  the  following  noteworthy 
facts  concerning  the  operations  of  this,  the  oldest  antl 
most  important  of  the  many  agencies  wliich  are  now 
at  work  for  the  evangelisiition  of  the  w(»men  of  India 
and  other  Eastern  lands.  After  a  little  over  forty 
years  of  earnest  labour,  this  organisation  has  now 
healthy  and  flourishing  centres  in  India,  China,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  Mauritius,  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  other  places.  One  hundred  ami  ^ixty-six  teatrhers 
have  been  sent  out  under  its  auspice?*,  many  of  whom 
have  lived  and  died  at  their  i>ost,  wliile  of  those  who 
survive,  the  greater  part  are  still  engaged  in  this 
important  work.  Two  hundred  native  teachers  have 
been  trained  for  Zenana  missioning  and  f(»r  scIiooIk, 
and  20,000  scholars  are  to-day  being  taught  a  j)ure 
and  simple  CJospel  by  earnest  female  converts  from 
the  heathenism  out  of  which  thoy  are  seeking  to 
rescue  others.  Gratifying  testinumy  is  given  to  the 
reality  of  the  work  done,  and  not  a  few  instances 
are  forthcoming  of  sound  conversion  and  zealous 
labour  resulting  therefrom.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  woman  is  unquestionably 
the  "  missing  link "  by  which  the  girlhood  and 
womanhood  immured  in  the  Zenanas  and  imprisoned 
by  the  social  habits  of  Eastern  life,  may  l>e  united  to 
the  Christian  civilisation  of  the  West ;  and  we  cannot 
but  desire  for  the  earnest  toilers  engaged  in  this  slow 
and  difficult,  but  sure  and  successful  undertaking, 
that  they  may  be  aided  in  their  goo<l  work,  and  may 
see  more  and  more  fruit  of  their  laboure.  We  arc 
quite  sure  that  this  Society,  by  strict  adherence  to  a 
thoroughly  prudent  plan  of  selecting  candidates  for 
this  kind  of  mission  work,  is  securing  an  admirable 
staff  of  agents ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  very  soon 
an  increased  income  may  enable  them  still  further  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 

THE   ZENANA  MISSION  IN  INDIA. 

An  interesting  work  is  being  carried  on,  under  tlic 
auspices  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  in  pro- 
moting evangelic  labour  and  the  employment  of 
Bible-women  among  the  Zenanas  of  India.  Everj' 
thoughtful  and  experienced  witness  conversant 
with  India's  needs  and  India's  difficulties,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
is  convinced  tliat  the  work  of  evangelising  India 
must  be  largely  followed  out,  by  introducing 
Gospel  teaching  among  the  women  and  into  the 
homes  of  these  exclusive  peoples.     In  this  they  do 


but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  oM  -ayin;:,  that. 
"  As  the  mfjthcr  i<.  s«.>  the  <-hilil  will  bo  :"  only  in 
India,  owing  to  tbc  p<'<*iilinrity  of  tlieir  fiimily  aim 
sm-ial  customs,  tlic  ]irovcrli  ha<  ;iti  aiKlitional  f-ircr. 
It  appears  that  the  Xf-nana  Missinn  i-i  ililigenily  an-i 
effectively  prusofut-.-il  in  ('alcnn;i,  I»olhi,  Benans. 
Allahabad,  Patna.  nu'l  seveml  ntlioi  imp>rtnnt  centns 
of  populati(in.  Tin.'  stall'  t'on-^i^^t**  f^i  twrntA'-thre*' 
Eurojienn  lady  vi-;itf)r>.  niul  upwards  nf  furty  n.itive 
tearhers  nnd  r»il»le-wonii'n.  Nearly  TOO  wruncn 
ref-eive  rrligitiu>.  teaching  anil  in-^tnirtion  in  thv 
Zenanas,  and  thirteen  si^hnoi^,  attende«l  by  40(» 
native  «*Ii!ldrpn,  an*  in  ojKraiion.  There  can  t< 
little  quest i«in  that  tlie  Zenana  Mission  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  lio^t  plan  of  nmral  enjrineering  ihar  li.i" 
lK?en  clevi'ied  to  i^q*  the  foundations  of  that  powerful 
sufnT<titiiin  wliioli  is  at  once  so  lK»aryand  solianlti* 
shake.  Zealous  and  pfi-severing  ]al)our  in  this  direc- 
tion, ('arried  on  with  ])nidence  and  ChriKtian  miu- 
soniencss,  will    surely  tell    lor  go«>d   on    the   ri^iiii: 


generation  of  India. 


NEWPOliT  MARKET  RKFL'GK. 
This  well-known  an<l  highly-valuable  institntion 
fitill  maintains  its  character  and  influence  as  one  m 
the  most  in^jortant  agencies  for  befriending  the 
destitute,  and  elevating  the  lowest  class  among  the 
teeming  multitudes  of  the  metropolis.  A  ver}" 
cursory  glance  at  the  work  done  by,  and  atthcre&ult* 
accruing  from  last  year's  operations,  will  be  quite 
sufhcient,  we  think,  to  point  the  appeal  which  is  now 
l»eing  made  for  new  and  enlargetl  premises :  an  expen- 
diture rendered  inevitable  by  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  which  is  about  to  clear  away  the  present 
buildings  in  its  improWng  march.  More  than  7<000 
persons  have  beenlotlged  for  the  night,  18,000  nieaU 
have  been  sup])lied  to  the  hungry,  and  of  course  all 
this  has  been  attended  with  customary  efforts  to  bring 
the  *'  good  news  of  grace  **  to  the  notice  of  the  shiver- 
ing and  hungrj'  recipients  of  the  small  but  welcome 
boon.  Of  jMjrsons  who  have  made  application  for 
relief,  150  Imve  obtained  employment,  23  have  been 
received  into  the  House  of  Charity,  and  23  have  been 
restored  to  their  friends.  Ncarlv  half  of  these  were 
women,  and,  in  addition,  47  women  have  been  rcceive-i 
into  Homes,  and  39  have  obtained  situations.  It 
would  ai)pear  that  the  industrial  school  is  rogan3c»i 
as  a  goo<l  recruiting  ground  for  military'  bands.  N« 
fewer  than  78  applications  have  been  made  for  l«<ls 
for  this  jnirpose,  and  15  have  been  so  placed,  totbe 
Siitisfaction  of  all  parties.  These  statistics,  whicb 
(»nly  refer  to  some  of  the  nmltifarious  organisatiouf 
of  this  excellent  charity,  are  quite  sufficient  to  warrant 
our  bcsi>eaking  for  the  Newport  Market  Refuge  the 
s}nnpathy  and  aid  of  our  readers. 

THE    NAVVY'S   FRIEND. 

"  I  am  a  naw^-,  too ;  I  work  on  a  public  works." 

Such  was  the  playful  boast  of  the  founder  of  the 

Navvy  Mission,  as  he  went  in  and  out  among  the 

rude-mannered  and  not  too  smooth-tongued  tettlen 
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vry  colony  in  which  he  did — "  and  all  for 
nothing  for  reward" — ^the  best  of  all  good 
man  and  God.  Appointed  rector  of  the 
ige  of  Leathley,  among  the  breezy  hills 
Yorkshire,  tiie  Bev.  L.  N.  Evans  foand 
ontignons  to  a  populous  encampment  of 
ho  were  engaged  in  turning  the  valley  of 
Vood  into  a  lake ;  one  of  the  great  reser- 
A  which   the   town  of  Leeds   obtains  itc( 

water.  Long  rows  of  wooden  huts  were 
>raiy  homes  of  hundreds  of  these  nomads 
ittock  and  the  spade,  who,  after  the  com- 

raUway,  reservoir,  dock;  or  harbour,  "  fold 
tents  like  the  Arabs,"  and  almost  *'  as 
teal  away,^  to  erect  their  timber  barracks 
"e,  and  form  a  new  village  with  almost  as 
rity  as  could  the  fabled  genii  of  Aladdin's 

dley  Wood  Mr.  Evans  became  pastor  and 
>  the  navvies,  and  in  fashion  slow  and  sure 
rough  hold  of  them  in  sympathy  and  heart. 

very  small  congregation  that  gathered  at 
e  little  wooden  church  buHt  in  the  dingle 

shadow  of  elm  and  birch.  Only  five  of  the 
une  to  hear  the  word  of  life.      "I  shall 

there  are  but  two,"  said  he  ;  and  of  that 
nan  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
ion  will  increase  a  hundred-fold.  The 
excuse  as  to  their  lack  of  church-going 
as  of  no  use  with  Mr.  Evans.  "  I  want 
I  he,  "  not  your  jackets.  It's  your  church. 
t  as  you  are.  You  need  only  leave  your 
ind." 
t  vigorous  efforts  of  Mr.  Evans,  zealously 

by  the  worthy  manager  of  the  works, 
Day,  and  Night  Schools,  a  Lending  Library, 
tank,  and  other  machinery  for  elevating  his 
r  parishioners  in  social,  moral,  and  religious 

all  in  full  operation,  and  the  godly  and 
icing  pastor  was  gladdened  in  his  heart 
^  toil,  constant  exposure,  and,  it  may  be 
great  sorrow  of  a  personal  sort,  broke  down 
1,  and  evidences  of  that  scourge  of  these 
les,  consumption,  made  the  hearts  of  his 
)  ache  with  fear.  The  departure  of  the 
ony  from  Lindley  ripened  Mr.  Evans*  long- 
desire  to  see  86me  abiding  organisation  for 
fare  into  a  purpose  and  a  plan.  He  who 
ght  so  hard,  so  lovingly,  and  so  well  in  the 
nterests  of  these  pioneers  of  civilisation, 
imaels  of  social  life  ;    he  who  had  been 

to  see  so  much  pleasant  fruit  of  his  godly 
GUI  touched  to  the  quick  to  think  that  their 
from  Lindley  meant  migration  to  a 
3  with  no  fold  for  the  sheep  he  had  tracked 
I  for  the  Good  Shepherd's  sake.  And  so, 
is  hacking  cough,  failing  strength,  and 
g  frame,  the  pale-faced  large-hearted 
friend,**  whose  soul-fires  were  burning  out 
life  with  fatal  speed,  secured  correspondents 
le  country,  obtained  statistics,  pleaded  with 


his  pen  when  public  utterance  was  impossible,  the  pen 
itself  often  trembling  in  his  nerveless  hand.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  stirring  articles 
which  appeared  in  The  Quiver  of  December,  1876, 
entitled,  "  Navvies  and  their  Needs,"  in  which  this 
earnest  apostle  to  the  poor  appealed,  and  successfully, 
for  the  humble  and  neglected  constituency  whose 
interests  he  had  so  much  at  heart  Then  the 
**  Christian  Excavators'  Union  "  was  established,  the 
men  themselves  drawing  up  the  rules,  and  Mrs. 
Gamett,  a  faithful  oo-worker  with  the  tired  pastor, 
being  elected  secretary.  Its  first  object  is  "  to  unite 
those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  lead 
others  to  serve  Him  also."  Scarcely  was  this  first  effort 
at  combination  got  into  working  order  than  Mr.  Evans 
was  again  prostrated  after  experiencing  a  brief  return 
of  health  and  hope,  such  as  often  lights  up  with 
misleading  gleam  the  victims  of  that  dire  disease. 
He  left  England  for  the  winter ;  then  rapid 
convalescence  brought  him  back  again  to  his  loved 
and  loving  people,  to  be  followed,  sad  to  say,  almost 
instantly,  by  a  stiQ  more  rapid  decline  of  health,  and 
another  enforced  departure  from  the  field  of  his 
earnest  toil. 

Then  came  another  flush  of  health  and  energy,  and 
the  Navvy  Mission  Society  was  commenced  in  1877  ; 
4,000  printed  appeals  were  circulated,  2,500  letters 
were  written,  many  of  these  being  penned  while  Mr. 
Evans  lay  back,  imprisoned  by  growing  weakness,  in 
his  chair.  The  following  year  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Union  was  held  at  Leathley,  and  being  favoured 
with  a  term  of  comparative  health,  he  was  a  happy 
witness  of,  and  an  actor  in,  the  doings  that  betokened 
the  thorough  establishment  of  the  Society.  He  sub- 
sequently visited  many  navvy  settlements ;  enlisted 
by  letter,  and  by  personal  interview,  contractors, 
engineers,  clergymen,  and  others  in  these  localities, 
in  the  same  good  work.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  on  the  same  worthy  errand,  over-exertion,  an 
enthusiasm  which  could  not  be  repressed,  produced 
another  effusion  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  his  work 
was  practically  finished.  Then  followed  a  season  of 
great  sufiering,  borne  with  the  patience  inspired  by  the 
f^th  which  was  "  the  strength  of  his  heart,  and 
brightened  by  the  hope  of  his  portion  for  ever."  Said  a 
watching  friend  who  stood  by  his  dying  bed,  "  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me."  "  He  is  with 
me.  He  is  with  me,"  he  whispered,  as  a  smile  flickered 
in  his  eyes.  "  All  is  peace  !  Jesus,  save  ; "  then  the 
whisper  died  away,  for  on  him  had  the  ineffable  glory 
dawned  I  When  they  bore  him  to  his  burial  and  laid 
him  in  the  grave — ^which  lies  within  sight  of  Lindley 
Wood,  the  place  of  liis  hallowed  toil  and  undying 
victories — twenty  navvies  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  paid  personal  and  representative  tribute  of 
tears  and  love  ;  and  amongst  the  white  flowers  that 
strewed  his  coffin  was  a  wreath  from  one  of  his 
"  lads  "  who  was  too  ill  to  bring  this  token  of  his 
affection  for  the  gentle  evangelist  who  first  brought 
him  under  the  shadow  of  the  lifted  crosa. 
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CHAPTER  vm. 

Whkt  siffnlllcs  jcmz  povertr. 

If  ron  custruKsIe  Bodendoiel"— MlCKAV. 
a  Margery  HoUis  went  off  to  her  London 
pital,  cud  life  reaomed  its  old  quiet  Gonrae 


in  the  shop  at  Winds'   HaTeii,  only  Chrystal   bod 
gained  two  new  outlets  for  her  lender  prayera  and 
kindly   thoughts ;    and   all   outlets   for   our  human 
affections  are  inlets  for  divine  love  and  wisdom. 
To  Alargeiy  she  could  give  something  more  Umb. 
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prayers  ami  thoughts.  Once  a  wec-k  the  jmst  carried  j 
a  little  prim  note  from  Wiml.s'  Haven  to  St.  HridpfCl's 
Ht>«])ital.  That  little  note  co^t  Chrvstal  somcthin;:. 
She  was  not  a  ready  writer  ;  she  re(|uireil  occasional 
recourse  to  the  dictionary'  ;  and  composition  wiih  ln-r 
was  no  sliglit  aside  from  sociality,  but  (lemanded 
that  concentration  of  thou^dit  only  tt»  he  enjoyed  in 
Bilence  and  solitude.  Therefore  that  little  note  was 
irenerallv  written  in  an  hour  snatches  I  from  her 
night's  rest.  It  might  have  seemed  a.>  if  the  little 
formal  phrases  and  the  homely  items  of  news  wcr-^ 
Hcarcelv  worth  the  effort  thev  ('Ut  ailed  :  but  <  Mirvstal's 
heart  was  in  them,  and  so  they  warmed  Margery's 
lieart.  Not  one  of  the  other  y<»ung  nurses — ntme  of 
them  the  pet  daughters  of  adoring  family  rirdes  — 
had  a  more  faithful  corre^ponilent.  They  used  play- 
fully to  pout  and  plain  sometimes  when,  let  whose 
letter  might  fail,  Margery's  exprcted  letter  wa- 
always  waiting. 

Margerj''s  return  letters  to  Win^i^*  Haven  were  a 
^eat  delight  to  CJirystal.  Many  of  tliem  went  u]»  to 
the  Hector}',  or  were  read  to  the  <  >ckhoIm  doctor. 
Once  Chrystal  heanl  tlctails  of  any  poor  ]»atient  in 
St^  Bridget's,  she  never  felt  as  if  she  was  ipiite  with- 
out responsibility  towards  that  ])oor  patient.  Was  it 
an  over-worke<l  dnidge  of  a  London  lodging-house? 
Then  Chrj'stal  must  tramp  miles  on  miles  to  lind  a 
situation  for  her  in  some  farm-house,  whose  mistress 
wcmld  iKjar  awhile  with  a  little  sickliness  in  con- 
sideration of  the  superior  shaqmess  and  activity  of  a 
town-bretl  girl.  Or  was  it  some  \)ouy  (.'ity  workman, 
breaking  down  under  high  pressure  and  tainted 
atmosphere  ?  Then  Chrj-stal  nnist  search — and  nmst 
set  her  father  to  search — for  some  easy  task,  where 
such  could  at  least  find  bread  during  a  hmg  country 
change  and  refreshment.  And  once  or  twice  darker 
threads  of  City  existence  got  a  chanco  of  purilication 
under  the  peaceful  sunlight  of  Winds'  Haven  life  and 
industiT.  Chrystal  was  not  afraid  of  sinners,  and 
perhaps  that  was  why,  not  they,  but  their  sins,  were 
so  terribly  afraid  of  her.  One  or  two  hoj)eless  souls, 
whom  Margery  sent  her,  found  hope  and  healing  at 
her  side,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  did  not  lind 
them  then,  but  went  bjick  to  ways  of  darkness,  were 
haunted  ever  after  by  a  memory  of  gentle,  unreproach- 
ful  purit}',  which  illustrated  the  meaning  of  the 
I*sal mist's  words  :  "  There  is  forgiveness  with  CJod 
that  He  may  be  feared." 

Chrystal  was  always  able  to  afford  credit  to  those 
whom  misfortune  had  overthrown  ;  though  she  was 
nevertheless  ready  to  apply  the  straitest  trade  prin- 
ciples to  those  to  whom  credit  would  have  been  but  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  Probablv  she  reallv  sacrifice<l 
more  by  the  straightforward  justice  by  which  she 
made  herself  unpopular  among  the  thriftless  and  idle, 
than  by  the  silent  mercv  which  allowed  the  *' l)ad 
debts  "  of  defeated  struggle  to  lapse  into  the  sleeping 
capital  of  that  unknown  Kingdom  Avhose  currency 
and  rate  of  interest  we  know  not  yet.  Chrvstars 
kindness  was  active,  not  passive — it  was  that  which 
means  spiritual  eneigy,  rather  than  the  mere  softness 


«»f  orjranisition  ciimm«inlv  knt»wn  as*';:iMMl  ii.iturt.^ 
She  bail  a  quaint  w.iy  i»i'  fincr-in:;  tlie  i»ld  pri>Vt'r\>bv 
s'lying,  **  What  can't  In*  enduie'l  inu>t  U-  nircil,"  nn ! 
she  had  a>  little  respect  loj-  limji  t«»leraliiin  or  :i:: 
in<ii»lent  re^i.jnatiuM  n^  luul  tiie  aneient  ]»liiUr-.«ijiiiir 
wlien  he  tlecliiivd,  *'  It  i^  better  t«»  sun'en«ler  <ine- "v.j 
fn.-edom  than  !•»  tal^i'  ln.'e»i'ini  \\*t\u  Tho>e  \^\\f>  i\i:>*^~- 
it,  or  to  leave  it  with  ilii.-e  \\inp  have  fitrfeitc-i  j:. 
For  to  ilo  Well  i>  K'tti'i"  tl.';in  to  sutler  well." 

Yet  Chrystal  knew  h"W  tu  >u:Ver  w'xih  xhm  >\\i-^ 
stroui:  sulVerinir,  into  whi'li  <inlv  nuble  action  (.:... 
pa>s.  No  W(.»iiian  wlm  liail  l'i»iiLrht  les>  braveiy  i- : 
indcpeiulence  could  >o  cahnly  have  jnet  ileleai.  «■:  >■■ 
s.-renely  have  wat«'hed  tiie  sIia»l<»\V's  dai  ki.'niii^'  in  th- 
future.  F«»r  in  tii'ise  davs  C'hrv*iial  be^'an  tu  re.-di-. 
tliat  all  her  wmst  fea?-s  wcje  eomin;,'  uiM-n  lioi. 
I'dmund  Carcwe  hail  been  in  hi>  grave  little  luun- 
than  a  year,  >\lien  her  father  had  a  .-^haqi  atta'k  il 
rheumatic  \k}\\^\\  Hi-^  line  ciin>titution.  i^r  wlii..li  hi* 
^\hole.•^ome  haltils  «ii  life  luul  d«ine  full  justice.  y\i\V'. 
him  through,  but  he  emerged  an  aged  man.  Thi-i-. 
Would  b(»  no  m<»re  I'arly  rising,  or  v.'nod-euttinv.  •'. 
water-drauing.  no  umti"  rambling  t»r  climbing  i"i' 
Keuben  .Fovce.  As  hui»e  graduallv  but  surelv  «li"i 
out,  Chrystal  trejnbled  for  her  father.  Hi.s  iiieeriiu">.>. 
his  hopefulness,  his  ready  happy  intore-t  in  aW 
simple  natural  things — mi;;ht  they  not  have  K'ou  t  ^' 
clo-^elv  linked  with  his  b»ve  <»f  exen-i^e  and  his  kro:: 
enjoyment  of  <»pen  air  Militude,  to  Ije  able  t»i  suniv'- 
them  ?  I'here  came  certainly  a  few  weeks  when  i; 
was   no   marvel    that    Chrv<tal    trenjbled.     Fur  tli'.- 

ft 

fresh  si)ring  life  was  .stirring  in  the  woods  rini 
hedges,  and  the  old  man  would  drag  his  holplt-ss 
limbs  tt)  the  thresh<»ld,  and  stand  there,  looking  uut 
with  shatle<l  eves,  nuich  as  Chrv.>tal  hen^elf  li.nl 
stood  on  the  afternoon  when  our  storv  beg;m.  Aii'l 
then  he  w<»uld  turn  a^ay  with  a  heavy  sigh,  a:i'l 
probably  the  next  answer  he  gave  to  any  vh" 
a<ldressed  him,  wotdil  l»e  rather  short  ami  quenileu>. 
Most  of  all  it  irked  him  that  he  could  no  lonivr 
perform  the  little  daily  duties  for  the  househuM 
which  he  had  so  steadily  discharged  for  .«*o  mauy 
years.  When  he  saw  the  journe\^nan  going  alwut 
these,  he  would  rise  up  and  totter  after  him,  aii-l 
perhaps  lay  his  stiff  fingers  on  the  han<lle  of  tijc 
water-pot  he  could  no  longer  lift  And  tlie  journey- 
man soon  found  that  he  could  not  do  hi^  own  wurk 
and  that  which  Ileuben  luid  hitherto  done,  fi-r 
Keuben  had  been  a  stalwart  and  active  man,  wh«) 
had  got  through  in  one  hour  what  many  would  i)trticr 
over  for  a  whole  morning.  80  an  extra  hatid  liad  to 
be  hired. 

However,  by  degrees  Reuben  Joyce  resumed  hi* 
old  cheerfulnes.s.  He  had  lcK)ked  facts  in  the  fart; 
there  was  no  longer  any  pos.sibility  of  denying  them ; 
there  remained  but  the  methoil  of  their  acceptance. 

**  You  Ve  got  to  be  contented  with  what  you  have, 
and  not  with  wliat  you  'd  like  to  have,"  said  he. 

And  so  there  were  more  plants  on  the  window-silK 
and  more  lame  birds  in  the  ca;;e.  And  above  ail* 
something  was  started  "which  Reuben  had  alwiO^ 
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aboat)  bat  had  hitherto  neglected  in  his  wan- 
davs.  The  old  man  called  it  an  "  insectuan'." 
i  really  an  establishment  for  the  watdiing  and 
ig  of  all  sorts  of  insects.  It  was  started  on  a 
fixed  up  inside  the  long,  low  Anndow  of  the 
m  parlour.  A  very  fine  strong  gauze  secured 
nates  from  taking  outings  in  the  room — at  least 
leneral  way.  For  Chrystal  owned  to  having 
an  ant  in  her  tea  and  a  caterpillar  in  her 
ox.  But  these  were  quite  exceptional  cases, 
nts  which  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated 
B8.  On  all  other  occasions  they  were  quiet, 
isive  pets,  in  some  of  whom  Glirj'stal  soon 
d  to  take  an  interest  quite  apart  from  her 
1  delight  in  whatever  pleased  her  father, 
ly  a  pleasant  hour  did  she  spend  Avatching  her 
and  his  ants,  and  rejoicing  over  the  evidences 
illigence  and  self -subordination  among  tlie  tiny 
res.  Reuben  would  show  a  grain  of  sugar  to 
,  and  he  would  nm  off"  to  the  nest  to  inform  his 
les  of  the  find  ;  and  some,  starting  too  eagerly 
e  treasure,  would  pause  on  their  journey 
;mbering  that  they  nee<led  a  guide  to  take 
to  it — and  wait  until  the  whole  party  came 
d,  with  the  original  discoverer.  Chrystal  and 
her  preached  each  other  many  a  sweet  little 
I,  with  those  ants  for  a  text, 
lere  be  wonders  ever>^vhere,"  Reuben  would 
*  and  we  may  be  sure  they  don't  end  where  our 
pes  and  microscopes  leave  off," 
'*,  father,"  Chrystal  Avould  answer,  "and  I 
her,  when  I  was  a  little  one,  how  puzzled  I 

>  be  to  hear  that  God  is  cvcrvAvhere.     I  don't 
is  easier  to  understand  now,  only  it's  quite 

>  believe.      It  would  be  hard  to  tliink  othcr- 

in  spite  of  the  charms  of  the  window  garden 
e  "insectuary  " — or  rather  perhai^s  because  of 
-Reuben  never  again  withdrew  to  his  old  love 
ude.  HLs  new  pleasures  kept  him  nearer  the 
Ti  men.  He  no  longer  shunned  the  village 
J ;  he  learned  how  to  make  neat  packets  of  tea 
gnr ;  he  persisted  in  making  out  the  weekly 
ud  Chrj'stal  yielded  them  to  him,  only  sternly 
Qg  her  rights  of  revision.  The  village  gossips 
ted  among  each  other  that  he  was  able  enougli 
iiiess  when  he  could  no  longer  amuse  himself. 
:h  is  too  often  the  harsh  judgment  which  cen- 
mortals  pass  upon  those  who  cheerfully  carre- 
er cross  is  laid  upon  them,  and  bravely  drink 
ir  cup  which  is  offered  to  their  lips, 
the  wolf  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
•Vinds'  Haven  door.  A  plot  of  stony  ground 
Deerham  road,  which  had  long  been  announced 
be  let  for  building  purposes,"  was  suddenly 
by  a  stranger  from  London.  The  house  which 
ran  to  rear  presently  excited  all  the  local 
y.  It  was  not  a  villa  ;  it  was  not  a  cottage  ; 
(leither  a  stable  nor  a  smithy.  It  was  not  very 
-fore  it  was  recognised  as  an  undeniable  shop. 
t  was  jutnated  mid-way  between  Deerham  and 


Winds'  Haven,  and  opposite  the  roads  which  led  to 
Cfirre  and  MapeL  It  would  conmnand  custom  from 
all  these  places.  Chrystal  walked  out  to  view  it  one 
fine  evening,  and  took  note  of  its  situation  and  its 
dimensions,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  "  it  will  Ikj  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  neighbourhood,  and,  I  sup])ose,  the 
master  will  be  a  youngish  man,  and  he  '11  j)erha{)s  be 
able  to  buy  to  a  greater  advantage  for  the  poor  people 
than  I  can — if  he  '11  only  give  it  to  them.  One  wants 
the  world  to  get  on  and  to  go  forward  ;  yet  it 's  no  use 
denying  that  it  hurts  one  when  it  pushes  oneself  out  of 
its  way  !  Orte  sees  a  great  deal  in  the  newspapers 
nowadays  about  poverty  being  the  result  of  improvi- 
dence. Have  I  been  impro\*ideut,  I  wonder?  If 
I  \\  never  given  away  a  penny,  or  helped  anyl)ody,  I 
should  have  missed  all  the  happiness  I  've  had,  and 
yet  I  should  not  have  saved  enough  to  keep  me  in  my 
ohl  age  !  Never  mind  ;  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  at 
this  present  moment  to  heli»  us.  The  custom  won't 
entirely  leave  the  old  place  for  another  year  or  two, 
and  if  I  can  see  any  other  way  to  earn  an  honest 
living  in  that  time  I  must  take  it.  Only  it  will  be 
hard  for  father  to  leave  the  old  place." 

And  as  Chrj'stal  walked  along  the  shady  Deer- 
ham road  in  the  twilight  she  wept  bitterly.  In 
lowly  lives  there  are  disappointments  as  tragic  as 
those  of  emperors  and  statesmen  ;  for,  after  all,  the 
drama  of  life  lies  with  the  actors,  be  scenery  and 
accessories  what  they  may. 

Despite  the  courage  with  which  she  had  faced  the 
harder  struggle  and  anxiety  of  tlie  last  year  or  two, 
thev  had  reallv  told  somewhat  on  her  nervous  svstcm. 
All  those  to  whom  life  has  ever  brought  any  strain 
or  stress,  know  that  hour  of  exhaustion  wlien  one 
says,  "  Thank  God,  there  is  a  safe  roof,  a  comfortable 
chair,  and  a  good  meal  for  one  more  day."  And  out 
of  that  utter  weariness  rises  tlie  sootliing  voice  of 
Christian  philosophy,  "  To-day  is  all  you  have  ;  you 
tnist  God  for  to-morrow — cannot  you  trust  Him  for 
all  else  ?  *  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment?'" 

She  had  effaced  the  traces  of  her  tears,  and  tired  as 
she  was,  and  sickened,  and  depressed,  the  very  sight 
of  tlie  snug  little  interior — the  cheerj'  fire,  the  tidy 
supi)er-table,  and  her  father's  contented  face — had  a 
brightening  influence.  True,  the  thought  of  the 
shallow  of  ruin  darkening  over  them  all,  nearly 
brought  back  the  tears,  but  our  body  has  a  secret 
>\'isdom  apart  from  our  own  minds,  and  when  it  is 
usually  kept  in  due  subordination,  it  claims  the  right 
of  a  good  servant  to  assert  itself  sometimes. 

"It's  a  great  comfort  that  the  good  Ik>ok  says 
'Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,'"  thought 
Chrystal,  as  she  toiled  up  her  clumsy  steps.  "  Those 
who  read  the  rest  of  the  Bible  are  not  likely  to  find 
that  text  turn  up  in  the  wrong  place.  It  comes  long 
enough  after  *  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  ilo 
it  with  all  thy  might,'  for  the  one  is  in  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  other  in  St  Matthew." 

"There  are  two  letters  come  for  you  since  '^nm.u 
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went  oat,  Chrystal,"  said  her  father,  as  he  pushed 
hack  her  chair  and  pointed  to  the  slippers,  which  he, 
thoughtful  as  a  woman  where  others  were  concerned, 
had  placed  in  readiness  for  her  weary  feet  "  One 's 
from  Miss  Margery,  and  I  *m  wondering  what  that 's 
'  about,  for  this  isn't  her  regular  day  for  writing.  And 
the  other  is  an  outlandish  letter.  Never  did  I  see  such 
a  post-mark  nor  such  a  postage-stamp,  though  being 
in  a  post-office,  I  have  seen  more  in  that  line  than 
might  have  been  expected  of  a  Winds'  Haven  man." 

Chrystal  Joyce  was  more  than  forty  years  old — a 
careful,  diligent,  prosaic  woman  of  business.  Yet,  as 
she  heard  her  father's  words,  her  colour  went  to  and 
fro  like  a  girl's,  and  her  heart  beat  heavily  against 
her  side.  But  she  could  hide  a  good  deal  of  emo- 
tion, this  quiet  Chrystal  Joyce.  More  than  twenty 
years  before,  standing  in  the  shop  among  watchful 
village  gossips,  she  had  received  news  whose  shock 
had  made  her  drop  a  heavy  weight  upon  her  foot ; 
yet  neither  the  shock  nor  the  pain  had  made  her  cry 
out  or  faint 

Was  it  ?— could  it  be  ?  Is  it  any  alleviation  of  a 
life  of  suspense  that  there  is  always  something  to  be 
waited  for — always  a  possible  footstep  to  be  heard 
down  the  empty  days  ?  God  knows.  Chrystal  only 
knew  that  if  she  had  ever  envied  any,  it  had  been 
loving  mourners  gathered  round  their  grave,  watching 
earth  shutting  their  beloved  safely  into  the  hand  of 
Cod.  Perhaps  her  waiting  had  been  too  hopeless  and 
too  long ;  for  twenty-two  years  is  a  long  while,  and 
no  new  hope  had  budded  on  the  old  sorrow  all  that 
time. 

It  was  so  sweet — so  sweet  I  Blame  her  net  if  she 
seems  weak  in  this,  that  the  mere  possibility  of  hope 
was  so  unutterably  refreshing,  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  and  scatter  the 
rare  delusion.  She  put  her  hand  over  the  foreign 
letter,  and  held  it  on  the  table,  face  downwards. 
She  would  read  Margery's  letter  first — the  letter  in 
which  her  father  had  almost  as  much  claim  and  in- 
terest as  herself.     It  began — as  it  always  did  : — 

Dear  Friend  Chrystal.— I  must  write  you  a  line  to- 
night, though  I  am  so  tired  and  so  excited  that  I  almost 
feci  as  if  I  was  asleep  and  dreaming  of  a  dance !  Now,  is 
not  that  a  strange  sensation  for  "sister  Margery,  the  newly 


appointed  superintendent  of  a  great  inirkhoaie  ii 
I  dont  know  why  they  chose  me.  I  didn't  eft 
Our  own  superintendent  suggested  me.  Thij 
heart  is  in  my  work.**  I  think  my  workgets  into 
and  deserves  more  credit  for  its  perseveiaiioe 
heart  does  for  its  reoeptiveness ! 

Dear  Chrystal.  I  am  to  begin  a  great  work.  1 
been  no  organised  nursing  at  this  inflrmary  yeL 
people— old  folks  and  friendless  strangers,  and 
children— have  hitherto  lived  and  died  jost  si 
could.     I  am  to  go  there  with  four  of  oar  ow 
nurses  under  me,  and  what  more  help  we  warn 
have  to  find  and  train  for  ourselves.    Pray  fa 
Chrystal;  you  must  pray  forme,  even  for  yoon 
for  are  you  not  responsible  for  my  very  exUb 
therefore  bound  to  take  the  glory  of  all  my  sun 
the  shame  of  all  my  defeats  henceforth  and  fore' 

Dear  friend,  there  hangs  in  my  bedroom  a  litU 
which  I  bought  because  it  reminds  me  of  the  Qi| 
There  are  not  yet  four  years  between  those  nigl 
ture  and  these  busy,  happy,  sunny  days.  Not  t 
years !  Ah,  Chrystal,  what  is  time  ?  With  God,  a 
years  are  but  as  one  day.  He  that  believeth 
make  haste.  Often  have  I  recalled  your  stoiy  of 
child  and  the  silver  trumpets,  and  often  has  it  hi 
You  saved  me, 'Chrystal,  from  madness,  and 
miseries  and  mysteries  of  a  suicide's  grave.  I  rep 
owe  you  my  very  being,  and  all  that  I  do.  snd  1 
enjoy. 

Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Wlien  yoa  pn 
feel  as  if  I  had  had  a  secret  word  sent  me  from  m] 
in  heaven.— Always  your  own  loving  Mu 

Nothing  had  changed  in  Chrystal's  own  life 
that  letter.  She  was  still  the  ageing,  failing ' 
and  yet  all  had  changed.  The  hori2on  hac 
wider,  she  overlooked  the  treasure- fields  of 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  inheritance  there 
she  could  take  up  the  other  letter  fearlessly, 
spasmodic  hope  which  had  flickered  up  in  1m 
must  die  away,  it  would  but  resolve  itself  i 
steady  light  of  faith  by  which  she  walked 
day.  Her  whole  nature  was  thrilling  wit 
ecstasy  of  life  and  love  which  overleaps  the 
limits  of  individual  being,  and  enters  into  ti 
and  throes  of  the  universe — losing  itself  to  fisi 
Nobody  could  have  heard  any  disappouitnie&t 
voice — for  there  was  none — as  she  took  up  the 
packet,  and  announced, — 

"  This  comes  from  Bertram  Esslemont— I 
his  handwriting." 

{To  be  ccntintud.) 


NEW    LIGHT    FROM    AN    OLD    LAMP; 

OR,   MODERN  READINGS  OF  ANCIENT  FABLES. 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WOODEN  GOD  ;  OR,  HE  IS 
ROYAL  WHO  IS  KING  OF  HIMSELF. 

IVTmTTif  ^^  passions,  like  fire,  are  good  servants, 

Iv^  I  Avi     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  masters.     While  they 

w\  Irz^l     are  "held  in  with  bit  and  bridle,"  so 

that  they  go  fair  and  softly,  they  are 

not  onlv   no  enemies,  but  serviceable 

friends ;  but  if  they  are  once  permitted 

to  saddle  us,  then,  i^-ith  whip,  and  spur,  and  loosened 


rein,  the  gallop  is  reckless,  and  the  rain  M 
sure.  Tyrants  are  carset  either  in  mtei 
hearts,  and  in  both  cases  the  nohlest  mtginAi 
ground  under  a  despot's  heeL  The  ideli  « 
gleaming  shrines  or  mnd-lrailt  alfeUB  of  the  li 
are  not  more  exacting  in  blood  and  tnssnt  III 
the  false  gods  which  are  set  up  and  irou^f 
the  hearts  of  men.  A  monl  enunMipsitiflifi** 
destructive  sway  is  a  gnmd  mdvuMASmm^^ 


NEW  LIGHT  FROM  AN  OLD  LAMP, 
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it  with  blessingB  of  the  richest  kind.    This 

m  taoght  in  the  iahle  of  the  Man  and  his 

(mL 

that  had  a  great  reverence  for  a  certain 

I  house,  gave  worship  to  it  three  times 

but  he  found  that  the  more  he  worshipped 
»rer  and  more  wretched  he  became.  To 
crifices  and  to  say  his  prayers  to  so  little 
it  him  at  last  into  a  great  rage,  and, 
i  wooden  image,  he  dashed  it  to  pieces 
I  walL  Lo,  out  from  its  shattered  carcase 
d  a  secret  hoard  of  gold  and  silver  and 
tones.  "  Why,  look  you  I  "  quoth  the 
ere  is  a  strange  thing  !  A  god  that  will 
r  blows  than  he  will  for  prayers  1  While 
master  he  kept  niepoor  ;  now  tJuU  I  am  his 
nakes  me  rich  !  '* 

oy  an  idol,  is  to  gain  a  good.  A  mastered 
freedom  in,  says  the  old  proverb,  and  it 
)  gone  on  to  say  that  freedom  is  followed 
,  the  gladness  consequent  on  victory,  and 
esulting  from  the  expulsion  of  a  foe.  The 
e  soul  bestow  barren  gifts,  however  fair 
ing.  The  gleam  of  gold  and  chink  of 
in  are  followed  by  the  discovery  that,  as 
stem  story,  the  eagerly  coffered  gain  is 
leaves.  All  our  costly  sacrifices  at  the 
iM  leave  us  with  poorer  moral  fortunes  and 
lungry  hearts.  An  easily  besetting  sin  is  a 
ting  tyrant,  and  he  who  worships  at  so 
Ar  will  always  find  that,  like  the  daughters 
le-leech,  its  imperious  and  insatiate  cry  is 
ive  !  Give  !  '* 

like  the  man  in  the  fable,  we  determine 
ruction  ;  if  with  vigorous  and  self-sacri- 
d  we  put  the  "  knife  to  the  throat ''  of  the 
ite,  or  with  the  nervous  blow  of  a  godly 
ve  cast  down  the  sordid  desire  which 
IS  elevated  to  a  deity,  its  ruin  shall  enrich 
J  slay  the  false  heart-fetishes,  softly  called 
»,"  or  weaknesses  that  unman  us,  as  Samson 
on,  then  out  of  the  strong  will  come  sweet- 
)ut  of  the  eater  will  come  forth  meat,  and 

shattered  fragments  of  tlie  mastered  lust, 
n  the  compensating  gold. 

of  gold,  that  itself  is  the  unworthy  and 
dol  of  many  grovelling  worshippers.  They 
?,  and  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
J ;  "  they  toil  and  moil,  they  grasp  and  hold, 
Jie  end  that  their  eyes  may  be  fascinated  by 
,  their  ears  enamoured  by  the  tinkle,  and 
•»  made  glad  by  the  possession  of  increasing 
Id.  The  more  they  worship  it,  the  poorer  in 
worth  the  winning  they  become ;  in  love,  in 

breadth  of  sympathy,  warmth  of  heart, 
nt  of  mind,  and  the  respect  and  gratitude 
[>emolish  the  metal-hearted  image,  trample 
^w  visage,  fling  him  from  his  pedestal  of 
ise  him  with  the  hammer  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
a  out  its  secret  heart  there  flows  a  sparkling 
a  bknedneas  of  giving,  the  beauty  of  bene- 


ficence, the  joy  of  gratitude,  and  the  sweet  delight  of 
doing  good. 

Alas  I  that  in  these  days,  and  especially  in  these 
lands,  multitudes  should  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Alcohol  Strong  drink  is  their  god,  and  though 
they  are  conscious  of  the  hideous  ruin  the  idol 
causes,  their  worship  ceases  not,  and  each  one 
says,  **  I  will  seek  it  yet  again."  Truly,  the  more 
they  worship  it  the  poorer  they  become.  The 
sacrifices  which  tliis  thirsty  despot  exacts  from  its 
besotted  worshippers  include  health  and  happiness, 
family  and  fortune,  credit,  character,  and  name.  Let 
the  enslaved  one  adopt  old  .^ilsop's  hint :  Dash  the 
delusive  god  to  pieces,  and  from  the  shards  shall 
flow  a  stream  of  wealth  in  the  shape  of  a  glad 
recovery  ot  all  the  precious  things  of  which  the 
thievish  idol  hath  robbed  the  victim  of  his  power. 
Many  and  mighty  are  the  false  gods  which  usurp 
dominion  over  the  human  heart ;  dire  and  deadly 
are  the  evils  wrought  thereby  on  lives  and  souls. 
Let  the  quaint  old  fable  teach  us  all  a  lesson.  Let 
us  break  every  treacherous  idol,  hurl  them  from  their 
pride  of  power,  and  claim  our  Divinely-intended 
heritage  of  manliood  and  self-control.  Do  you  doubt 
your  power  to  master  the  idol  of  your  own  heart? 
Bring  it  face  to  face  with  the  Cross  of  the  Sin-slayer  I 
Then,  like  Dagon  of  the  Philistines  in  presence  of 
the  sacred  ark,  it  shall  totter  before  a  power  divine, 
shall  fall  shattered  over  the  threshold  of  its  invaded 
temple,  and  you  shall  stand  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  you  free.  WTiatever  unworthy 
idol  claims  your  homage,  whatever  evil  love  or  lust 
commands  your  worship,  break  it  down  !  Blows  will 
bring  blessings,  and  out  of  ever>'  shattered  sin  shall 
roll  a  golden  Pactolus  that  shall  make  you  rich 
indeed  ! 

••  High  he  reared  his  nervous  ami. 
Heavily  came  down  the  blow ; 
Reeled  the  vain  and  useless  image. 
Broken,  borsten,  to  and  fro. 

"  From  its  shattered  side  came  pouring 
Pearls  and  diamonds,  showers  of  gold ; 
So  the  evil  god's  destruction 
Paid  him  back  a  hundredfold. 

"  Thou  hast  idols ;  boldly  strike  them  ; 
Heavily  fall  the  faithful  blow. 
From  their  wreck  and  from  their  ruin 
Shall  thy  first  true  riches  flow. 

*'  Thou  Shalt  lose  thy  life,  and  find  it ; 
Thou  Shalt  boldly  cast  it  forth ; 
And  then  back  again  receiving, 
Have  it  in  immortal  worth." 

THE  PROUD  FROG ;  OR.  PRIDE  WITHOUT  PROFIT 
SOON  GOES  BAREFOOT. 

"  When  pride  8  in  the  van,  begging's  in  the  rear.** 
In  that  fashion  the  old  proverb  intimates  the  certain 
result  of  any  continuous  attempt  to  occupy  place  or 
position,  or  to  sustain  prestige  or  appearances  beyond 
the  power  of  the  pocket  or  the  purse.  "  Do  not  put 
your  arm  out  further  than  your  sleeve  will  reach,"  ia 
the  Spaniard's  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  ;  and  the 
cautioua  Dutchman  is  evidently  in  full  agreo»»^ 
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with  the  same  sentiment  when  he  says,  "  More  sail 
than  ballast  drives  the  ship  ashore,"  and  our  M-itty 
neighbours  of  the  Emerald  Isle  put  the  moral  in  a 
way  quite  as  effective  in, — 

"  His  fortune  is  bad,  and  is  like  to  be  worse. 
Who  has  s^Id  on  his  hand,  and  a  groat  in  his  purse." 

The  two  things  don*t  at  all  correspond,  you  see, 
and  the  purchase  of  jeweller}'  on  that  capital  will 
soon  bring  him  to  grief.  The  capital  fable  of  the 
Proud  Frog  hits  off  the  folly  of  this  conduct  to  the 
very  life,  and  in  this  age  of  ostentation,  competition, 
and  display,  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

An  ox  grazing  in  a  swampy  meadow,  chanced  to- 
set  Ids  foot  among  a  number  of  young  frogs.  One 
that  escaped,  hopped  off  to  his  mother  to  tell  tlie 
fatal  news.  "  And  oh,  mother,"  said  he,  "  it  was 
such  a  big  beast  that  did  it !  "  *'  Big  ?"  said  the  old 
lady,  puffing  herself  out ;  **  was  it  as  big  as  tlus  ?  " 
"Yes,  mother,  a  great  deal  bigger."  "Well,  so  big?" 
said  the  parent  frog,  swelling  herself  out  more 
desperately.  Once  more  she  sought  to  distend  her 
speckled  skin,  and  once  more  she  challenged 
comparison  witli  the  unknown  monster.  "  Mother," 
.said  the  young  frog,  in  alanu  for  the  safety  of  his 
ambitious  parent,  "if  you  were  to  burst  yourself, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  reach  half  its  size." 
Provoked  by  this  dLsi)aragcmeut  of  her  powers,  the 
old  frog  made  one  more  trial,  and  burst  herself 
indeed  ! 

Thus  men  and  women  are  ruined  by  attempting  a 
greatness,  and  aiming  at  a  position  beyond  their 
powers. 

*•  The  whole  world  swarms  with  people  not  more  wise ; 
The  tradesman's  villa  with  tho  palace  vies ; 
The  farmer's  wife  will  dress  like  squire's  dame ; 
Tho  nincompoop  aspires  to  sago's  fame ; 
The  barn-door  fowl  will  rise  with  larks  to  sing. 
And  comes  down  flopping  with  a  broken  wing !  ** 

The  man  of  limited  or  uncertain  means  who 
foolishly  vies  with  his  richer  neighbours  is  sure  in 
time  to  experience  the  fall  of  the  pretentious  frog. 
The  people  who  continually  expend  more  than  their 
income,  and  live  in  chronic  wonder  "  where  all  the 
money  can  have  gone  to;"  wearers  of  silk  and  satin, 
velvet  and  broadcloth,  when  alpaca  or  stuff,  mixture 
or  fustian  is  more  in  keeping  with  their  means,  are 
sure  to  lind,  in  the  long  run,  and  full  often  in  a  short 
one,  that  the  expanded  strain  comes  to  an  igno- 
minious end. 

Living  for  appearances  is  the  bitterest  of  all 
slaver}',  an<l  generally  ends  in  broken  fortunes, 
divided  households,  and  a  dishonoured  name.  Osten- 
tation w  a  hideous  idol,  whose  brilliantly  blazoned 
car  has  crushed  more  lives  than  were  ever  slain  by 
the  wheels  of  Juggernaut.  A  miserable  pride,  a 
pitiful  effort  to  cut  as  good  a  figure  as  the  best, 
strains  tlie  resources  of  this  chronic  martyr  to  vanity 
and  self-love  to  the  uttermost.  Their  bright-looking 
bubble,  which  is  so  hard  to  blow,  and  so  difficult  to 
keep  afloat,  is  blown  out  Itviwet  and  thinner,  until  at 
iast  it  is  blo^vn  to  pieces  in  a  XwmVru^V.c'^'  w\m\,,  tv\A 


the  epitaph  inscribed  on  the  gravestooi 
credit  is  "  Fivepence  three  feuthings  in  thi 
Everybody  knows  the  cosmopolitan  pnr 
your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,"  to 
Spaniards  wittily  add,  "  for  nothing  looks 
a  tunic  with  one  sleeve."  The  Scotch,  w 
as  a  rule,  given  to  travel  this  headlong  lo 
tersely  say — 

'*  He  that  gets  his  gear  before  his  wit 
Won't  be  long  the  master  of  it" 

Intimating  the  wise  lesson  that  cantumt 
defers  the  ending,  and  a  little  cantioiis  n 
into  the  bargain  may  prevent  any  end  al 
novelist  Fielding  very  shrewdly  says,  "3 
become  rich  by  what  they  get,  as  by  what ' 
and  although  simple  hoarding  is  detestal 
spending  and  unthrifty  squandering  are 
better.  "  Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  ki 
and  empty  the  larder  into  the  bargain.  A 
makes  a  lean  parlour,  and  in  time  the  kitch 
the  leaner  of  the  two.  The  old  Scot 
dcser\'es  verj'  close  attention,  "  Buy  what 
want,  and  you  *11  sell  what  you  canna  pj 
we  may  rely  upon  it  that  forced  sales  oi 
are  an  unproductive  business. 

Perhaps  the  ox  is  the  great  enitoi 
Silvertongue,  whose  intellect  an<i  eloqae 
crowd  as  by  a  wizard's  spelL  The  fool 
some  young  imitator,  who  means  to  be  Sil' 
equal  or  his  master,  and  so  in  a  vain  en 
cap  a  climax,  he  loses  liimself  amid  fom 
works,  and,  having  gone  up  like  a  rocket 
down — as  rockets  usually  do — a  stick  ! 
frog  is  to  be  continually  met  ^ith  in  all  cir 
continually  bursting  for  the  eyes  of  an  j 
indignant  world  ;  and  all  the  miserable 
might  be  avoided  if  modesty  and  humility 
mand,  with  prudence  at  the  helm.  **  Vanl 
tion,"  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ploddu 
"  overleaps  itself  and  falls  on  t*  other  side." 
reach  too  high,  for  fear  you  dislocate  your ; 
the  Simniard  politely;  and  the  Chinese  siy, 
sarcasm,  "  My  friend,  the  star-gazer  tnmUc 
ditch;"  and  I  say,  "Live  in  a  cottage  and pij 
rather  than  live  in  a  four-storey  house  and 
on  the  watch  for  the  bailiffs  !''  "  Fm  goo 
said  a  young  unfledged  rook  to  his  motl 
fluttered  to  the  edge  of  tlie  nest  "  If  yot 
the  emphatic  answer,  "  you  11  break  yow 
The  same  end  may  be  predicted  of  all  I 
who  presume  on  the  strength  of  pimoM  b 
pen-feathers  have  arrived.  A  mshliglit  ta 
evening,  before  company,  that  it  shone  » ' 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  8tu& 
moment  a  puff  of  wind  came,  and  blew  it« 
Avho  lighted  it  again,  aaid,  **  Shine  en,  n«i 
light,  and  hold  your  tongue  ;  the  gtmtsU^ 
go  out."  On  the  whole,  and  for  the  wfc* 
steady  and  unoatentatioiis  ahining  witto  •■ 
mate  radius  is  the  wisest^  imtf  !•!••••• 
y^^  %hine  our  best 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

AN  ALARM. 
//HERE    was     n     bitter   feud 
I    raging  in   the   workahops 
v.-hen  Percy — not  very  well 
Nitiafied  with  his  office — 
Tctumed     to    hia     bcncli 
tlicre.    Ho  expected  that 
Morris  would  bitterly  re- 
sent tlie  nrrangemcnt,  and, 
regarding  bim   09   a   spy   on  hia   oirn 
ytliin^  in  hia  poit'er  to 
make  him  uncomfortable. 

But  Morris  waa  otherwise  engaged.  A 
pair  o(  Lir^-D  oaken  doom  of  unnBnally 
elaborate  workmanship  had  been  spoiled 
le  making,  Ihrough^as  he  asserted — the  alupidily 
U>bert  Ryder,  the  joiner  to  whom  they  were  en- 
ted  J  but  as  Ryder,  Y-illi  equal  vehemence  and 
}  troth,  protested,  through  a  mistake  the  foreman 
mado  when  first  setting  out  or  planning  the  size 
meaaurcment  of  the  materials, 
yder  was  a  clever  workman,  and  his  pride  was  u|> 
rms  at  the  charge  of  having  spoiled  the  fincly- 
ned  oak  entrusted  to  him  ;  he  had  also  a  caustic 
^ne,  and  \Vliile  knocking  to  pieces  the  doors  that 
cost  him  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  put  to- 
«r,  he  embittered  his  superior's  esistenee  by  hid 
giug  speeches.  Nor  was  Morris  slow  to  retort 
B  him.  He  considered  that  his  position  as 
nun  would  be  imperilled  if  he  subniitted  in 
MS  to  be  talked  at  na  a  bungler,  "a  cltnp  that 
rt  know  his  trade;"  and  every  sneer  Ryder 
fled  at  him  lircw  forth  a  reply. 
Be  feud  had  been  rti^ng  for  a  couple  of  days 

0  Percy  came  back  from  Layveme,  and  it  broke 
fiercer  contention  as  the  time  drew  near  when 
Onddon'a  return  from  Manchester  might  be  ex- 
>d  I    both   men  throwing    the   blame    on    each 

1  and  refusing  to  be  held  responsible  for  what 
lappened. 

Ocy,  though  provoked  at  the  nffiur  which  kept  the 
in  a  turmoil,  was  careful  to  hold  aloof,  dis. 
lag  to  join  in  the  mocking  comments  of  the 
■tared  amongst  the  workmen,  or  to  discuss 
Inurel  with  the  better  tlispoaed.  But  when 
iirely  appealed  ta,  he  apoke  promptly  and  to 
purpose,  asking  why  they  did  not  consider 
master'a  interests  as  well  as  their  own,  and 
^ae  to  make  amends  for  the  delay  and  the 

It  thta  speech  only  drew  upon  him  the  wTath  of 
dlipuUnts,  and  Morris  flung  out  of  the  shop  at 
'^  tptud  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  drinking  at 
Otqii  he  WBB  in  the  habit  of  frequenting. 


^OE  COSsaEKCE'  SAKE." 

^Vhile  matters  were  in  this  state  in  the  builder's 
yard,  they  were  progressing  almost  as  unpleasantly 
in  his  honsc.  Kina,  although  she  tried  to  maintain 
her  customary  demeanour,  could  not  wholly  conceal 
that  she  was  excited  and  uneasy  as  to  the  result 
of  her  father's  journey. 

But  she  repelled  all  Winnie's  loving  attempts  to 
win  her  confidence,  and  when  Misa  Sj-mcs  would 
have  improved  the  occasion  by  recalling  for  her  benefit 
sundry  little  experiences  gathered  up  during  her  omi 
life,  her  niece  either  turned  a  deaf  ear,  or  slipped 
noiselessly  away. 

As  for  Duke,  he  was  in  a  mood  tliat  perplexed  his 
betrothed.  Very  little  blame  had  been  attached  to 
him  for  his  reticence  concerning  his  knowledge  of 
George  Ordley's  true  character,  Mr.  Graddou  being 
willing  to  believe  that  his  nephew  liad  not  been 
aware  that  Nina  was  corresponding  with  the  young 
man  ;  an  opinion,  by  the  way,  which  Percy  Gray  conid 
not  bring  himself  to  entertain.  Duke  had,  therefore, 
escaped  with  a  reprimand  for  holding  any  intereourse 
with  a  person  whose  ta-ites  and  habits  rendered  him 
a  dangerous  associate  ;  he  had,  at  the  time,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  desened  this,  yet  lie  was  now  behoving 
as  if  he  had  not  been  well  used. 

It  waa  to  Winnie  hit  complaints  were  made.  Again 
and  again  she  liad  to  listen  to  his  assertions  that  ho 
was  unfairly  treated. 

"  Wliat  did  he  mean  T  "  he  would  repeat.  "  Mliy, 
look  at  his  position  !  Viliat  waa  it !  Could  she 
deny  that  the  best  years  of  Ids  life  were  being 
frittered  away  in  her  father's  office,  and  for  what? 
Ho  liad  endured  it  patiently  enough  while  he  was 
able  to  cherish  a  hope  that  her  affection  would  repay 
him  tor  it,  but  now  he  began  to  be  doubtful  if  ho 
had  ever  possessed  it  1" 

"  Why  do  you  say  this ! "  asked  Winnie,  looking 
seriously  troubled.  "  Whot  have  I  done  to  make 
you  suspect  me  of  coldness  or  indifference  T" 

But  Duke  would  evade  a  direct  reply,  declarinj; 
that  it  was  useless  arguing  with  her  ;  she  would 
only  go  over  the  old  ground  again,  and  try  to  niako 
iiini  content  to  let  every  one's  wishes  and  every  one's 
interests  be  studied  before  his  own. 

"  Bnl,  Duke,"  slic  cried,  gently  detaining  him, 
"you  wrong  me  ;  yon  do  indeed.  I  have  yielded  to 
pajiu's  wishes  ;  only  to  his,  Waa  it  not  my  duty  to 
do  so?  As  soon  as  you  satisfy  him  that  you  aro 
in  earnest — yon  know  what  I  mean — as  soon  as 
you " 

"Oh  pray,  Winnie,  pray  don't  recapitulate  every- 
tiiing  my  uncle  said  I  I  have  heard  it  too  often. 
He  will  not  give  me  the  spur  I  require,  and  then  ho 
is  surprised  thot  I  am  not  more  energetic !  If  I  lisd 
you  to  work  for,  to  cheer  me  with  your  aymn**'— 
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and  incite  me  to  pci"scvcrc,  I  slmuM  be  as  ^(kmI  h 
business  man  as  any  one  liero." 

Winnie  was  silent  ;  these  arjnimcnts  ili<l  not  con- 
vince, they  only  pieved  her. 

"  If  you  loved  me,"  Duke  went  on,  "  that  is,  if  yon 
cared  for  me  as  I  should  like  to  be  loved — ynu  \V(inl<i 
have  been  my  wife  long  since,  for  your  inlluenrv  over 
your  father  is  unlM>unde<L'' 

"  Do  vou  think  I  would  exert  it  for  niv  own  svlti>h 
ends  ?  "  she  asked,  indi«jmantly. 

"  No  ;  and  it  seems  that  you  *I1  not  exert  it  when 
my  happiness  is  at  stake  I '' 

"  Don't  say  that,  Duke  I  "  i)leatlod  the  nnw  tc;irfiil 
"Winnie.  "Surely  tlie  conditions  papa  nia<le  w»r..' 
not  very  hanl  ones  ?  " 

"  I  have  fouml  them  so,*'  lie  answered,  ^iloouiily. 
"  I  should  have  been  .1  l>etter  as  well  a^  a  nion*  «iim- 
tented  man  had  my  nncle  con-entcd  to  uur  uninn 
two  years  ago." 

And  then  Duke  would  go  ofT  to  s]H:nd  the  rvon- 
ing  with  a  few  congenial  spirits,  and  leave  lii** 
betrothed  a  l>rey  to  fears  that  slie  was  a>liani<.Ml  to 
entert^iin.  Was  it  imleed  her  fault  that  he  seemed 
HO  unsettled?  Surely  that  dearest  and  In/st  of 
fathers  could  not  have  erred  in  his  decisi<in?  Ali  I 
whv  would  not  her  more  impatient  cousin  trv  to 
think  so  too,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  the  probation 
which  a  little  energy*  on  liLs  part  would  materially 
shorten  ? 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  Mr.  Graddon  had  notified 
by  telegraph  that  he  prt>posed  returning,  Duke  was 
dressing  to  go  out  when  he  was  called  ilown-stairs  to 
speak  to  IVrcy,  who  wanted  a  drawing  by  which  he 
was  to  work  on  the  morrow. 

He  uttered  an  exclamatiini  of  impatien<'e.  *' Won't 
it  do  in  the  morning  ?  I  am  in  a  hurry  t«)  keej>  an 
appointment,  and  can't  spare  time  to  go  and  rausatk 
the  office." 

"  Give  me  the  key,  Duke  ;  I  '11  do  it  for  you  with 
pleasure,"  .said  Winnie,  who  came  across  the  hall  just 
at  that  moment,  and  heard  what  he  was  saying. 

But  he  turned  from  her  \vith  a  shrug. 

*'  No,  thank  you.  I  don't  think  it 's  women's  work 
to  meddle  with  business  matters  at  all." 

He  had  never  before  s[»okcn  to  her  so  rudely  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  and  though  Winnie  forces  I 
a  smile,  and  made  a  careless  remark  to  lY'rcy  on  the 
weather  as  she  tunie<l  away,  she  felt  that  this  mood 
of  her  cousin's  Wits  something  more  than  the  lits  of 
petulance  that  occasionally  attacked  him. 

The  drawing  was  soon  found,  but  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  of  red  ink  had  been  spilt  upon  it,  and  Duke 
now  remembered  with  compunction  that  he  had 
intended  to  copy  it. 

"I  wish  you'd  do  it,  Gray,  you're  quicker  with 
your  pencil  and  compasses  than  I  am.  Sit  down  and 
do  it  at  once,  there  's  a  good  fellow,  and  1  '11  give  you 
half-a-crown  for  your  trouble." 

"I'll  copy  the  drawing,"  said  Percy,  his  colour 
rising,  his  brows  contracting ;  "  but  I  can't  take  the 
money,  Mr.  Aveme." 


*'  Nn*t  it  rnough?  Wiiy,  the  j<»b  u.>i;r  i.i\^r  v.-u 
nmro  than  an  hour,  or  two  at  farthest." 

IVri'v    inad»'    no    r»M'lv.    an«l.    mntr.TinL'   th.-.*    :  •■ 
was  a^  «rorihety  a-*  he  was  indeperi'li.-iit.  Dukt.  :'.  .:._ 
tliL'  toin  *>n  ilie  «le-»k,  bid«liug  him  t,ikt;  ii  --r  I-^  .^ 
it,   iu^t   a<   ho  pleased,   iiud  went  Kick  t'»  Jin:^..  •.:- 
t<»ilinti.'. 

IVrov  pu>lii'il  the  nionev  farther  aw;j\.  rin'':  t.  ■■=! 
^lancfd  rouuil  the  otti*'*.-.  It  wax  the  retlex  f»t  iKy.-. 
Avorne's  unxtahk*,  indolent  rhanii-ter.  Nothini:  i:; 
[•lai.e.  Tiotliing  orderly  :  the  dc^k  and  >x*m.>\  wr'-i. 
harkrd  and  chippoil  liki."  a  sc'hooI-Ujy's  ;  the  ruli-  '■: 
p]an>  anii  i»ai.kot^  »)f  lette^^,  and  other  ]>iii)ers.  thn:-' 
into  pi;^con -holes,  or  on  to  shelves,  in  direst  eonfu>iit... 
Mr.  iirad»lt»n  fretted  and  exclaimed  ever\"  fiiuf  i:t 
Miu;jlit  in  vain  for  .something  ho  wanted,  antl  I»']k'.' 
always  soothed  him  with  a  promise  to  have  a  ;:H»-i 
••h-arini:  up  a-^  soon  a<  tlie  writing  ho  was  alvniT  Va- 
lini-^ln'tl — promises  that  were  forgotten  till  an'>t:.'T 
scan.h  and  another  angry  lecture  reminded  him  -i 
the  neglei-t. 

IVrcv  glanced  rouml,  antl  a  few  words  siwtki.ii  ii 
his  hearing  ]»v  the  architect  at  Lawernc  lla^hfil  ii]'' 
his  mind.  '*  Graihlon's  business  isn't  as  Houri^lii:;; 
as  ii  wa-  ;  he  's  nt»t  as  cai>able  of  hK>king  after  it  .i- 
he  use«l  tt»  be.  What  a  pity  he  hasn't  a  s*)!!  m11 
entnigh  to  give  him  a  little  as.xistanco."' 

Pony  recalled  these  wonls,  and  pondered  over  tlu-;;i 
while  he  cojiied  the  drawing.  Duke  Aveme  >^.i> 
lettin^i  the  power  slip  from  his  feeble  hands  liiil*? 
tliinking  that  another  did  but  bide  his  time  lugnj'i* 
it  : 

An<l  so  while  Duke,  refusing  to  sec  the  >itrt 
rei»n»arh  in  Winnie's  eyes,  went  off,  as  ho  toM  hini- 
self,  to  forget  his  troubles  in  a  little  cheerful  socieJ.v. 
Percy  mused,  and  schemed,  and  worked,  till  a  tap 
at  the  door  wa.s  followed  by  the  cu trance  of  Ana 
l*amell. 

She  had  been  seized  with  hoinc-sickness  wliil*'  io 
Siothnnl,  and  hearing  that  Mr.  Graddon's  hoin- 
maid  was  leaving  to  l>e  married,  beggod  her  mothtr 
to  secure  for  her  the  situation,  and  Winnie  li*i 
rejoiced  to  be  able  to  do  the  widow  a  favour,  and  at 
the  same  time  obtain  a  servant  on  'whose  hoae^y 
and  industry'  she  could  depend. 

Ann,  on  learning  that  Mr.  Gray — it  was  only  Ikt 
mother  who  continued  to  call  him  by  his  Chri^tiAu 
name — was  in  the  office,  liad  come  to  a«k  liiui  if  ^f 
would  be  the  bearer  of  a  little  parcel  she  wanted  to 
send  home. 

"  Seems,"  said  the  girl,  when  she  bad  given  the 
I)arcel  into  Percy's  hands,  and  was  going  away, 
"  seems  as  you  're  all  working  late  to-night !  Then.'  's» 
a  light  in  the  upper  shop,  and  it  gets  brighter.  Do'c* 
look.  Mister  Gray.     T  ain't  the  gas,  is  it  ?  " 

Percy  put  down  his  pencil  and  joined  her  on  the 
door-step.  No,  that  ruddy  glow  that  sank  a»  h( 
gazed,  and  then  shone  out  brighter  than  before,  w^ 
no  ordinary'  light ;  and  bidding  Ann  stay  where  she 
was,  he  dashed  across  the  yard  to  ascertain  what  vtf 
amiss. 


''Franoeaca  came  trijipini 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

THE    builder's    KETlIiX. 
The  keys  of  tlie  sliops  were  not  in  thfir  plat  e  ;  Init 
when  Pert'V  ran  to  the  lower  dunr,  inicnilin;:  t<»  lon.-e 
it,  he  found  them  hanginj^  in  the  hn^k. 

Some  one  had  entered  wliile  he  was  fn^:i;:«'d  in 
the  office;  hut  lie  asked  himself  as  he  hiirrird  up  ilu* 
iitairs,  who  Avould  do  this,  ami  for  what  purjjnsc  t 

A  pun;;ent  wuell,  a  cracklin;;  noise,  told  him  as  he 
went  that  hi.s  fears  were  well  n>undetl,  and  liis  heart 
beat  rapitlly.  Mr.  (iraddun  was  insured  ;  Imu,  in 
spite  of  tliis,  the  deistnictinn  of  his  ])remisos  and  tlnir 
contents  wouhl  he  a  seri<>us  ealandty.  The  tools  ni 
the  men,  the  half- finished  work,  who  could  repla«'i' ''. 

With  cautiouH  hand  Percy  unlatched  the  tlnor,  and 
uttered  a  thankful  ejaculati<>n  as  he  n'mcmhrrtMl  ; 
that  only  that  day  he  ha<l  caused  mie  of  the  l;«ds  ti> 
sweep  up  ami  carrj'  away  the  nihhish  that  litti-rcil 
the  lloor.  The  boy  had  murmured  at  the  time,  luit 
Percy  ha«l  insiste<l,  and  he  rejoiced  at  it,  for  to  thi«. 
act  Mr.  Gratldim  owed  the  j)reservation  of  the  build- 
ing. The  few  shavings  that  lay  near  one  of  the 
benches  were  alight,  and  the  llames  had  spread  U> 
some  half-finisheil  siishes  that  stood  <"lose  by.  To 
what  extent  it  would  have  raged  if  undetected  for 
another  hour,  there  is  no  knowing,  but  at  present,  for 
want  of  more  foo<l,  it  was  burning  slowly. 

How  had  it  originated?  Ah  !  the  answer  hiy  at 
Percy's  feet,  for  jis  he  crossed  the  floor,  snatching  up 
a  couple  of  nail  bags  that  lay  handy,  and  with  whit'h 
he  hoped  to  partially  smother  the  tlames,  he  stumbled 
over  the  prostrate  fonn  of  a  man. 

In  one  of  his  hands  he  grasped  a  box  of  matches, 
and  liLs  heavy  breathing,  his  muttered  curaea  when 
Percy  dragged  him  from  his  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  burning  wood,  lictrayed  that  he  was  in  the 
stupor  of  intoxication. 

It  was  Morris.  The  taunts  of  Ryder,  and  his  own 
dread  of  wliat  Mr.  Graddon  would  say  to  him  on  his 
return,  had  driven  him  from  the  8ho])s  to  the  tavern. 
While  he  sat  there,  rehoarsing  his  grievances  to 
wlioever  would  listen,  Ryder  ha<l  dropped  in,  and  the 
quarrel  was  renewed  till  it  ended  in  blows. 

Separated  by  tlie  more  p<icific  bystanders,  Ryder 
went  home  to  his  cottage  ;  but  Morris,  for  what 
imrpose  he  could  never  explain,  returned  to  the  shops, 
and  in.  the  act  of  lighting  one  of  the  gas-bumew, 
had  lost  wliat  little  sense  ho  retained,  and  fallen 
Avith  the  lighted  match  in  his  fingers,  which,  as  well 
as  his  arm,  were  badly  scorched. 

With  a  few  buckets  of  water  and  the  help  of  a 
couple  of  men  brought  to  Percy's  assist^mce  by  Ann 
Paniell,  the  fire  so  i)rovidentially  discovered  was 
extinguished  before  it  had  effected  much  mischief, 
and  Morris,  as  yet  scarcely  conscious  that  he  had 
been  rescued  from  a  dreadful  death,  was  le»l  into  the 
office  to  have  his  bums  attended  to. 

By  this  time  ^liss  Sj-nies*  sharji  ears  had  detected 
the  unusual  bustle  in  the  yard,  and  Hattie  volunteered 
to  go  and  inquire  the  cause.  She  came  back  scared 
but  important,  to  ask  Winnie  for  the  linen  and  oil, 


in  wliicli  -he  hail  ]»rnmi>si.>d  To  wrap  tIiv  Ijuru-  <.■!  :!i- 
ni.»w  suln'i"  iiTid  '-uffcrin;.'^  f'»rtMii:'ii. 

Slinrk»'d     bv     the     iii.\\  ■«    >lji-    brnUjlit.     \'-\    ilf  *Iv 

fc  ■  -  1 

L,Tatctul     tllllt     tInV    VclV     !!•»     \\">r.     \ViU'.;!'       :  ■  ^■•-U:- 

panii-'l  Irt  tn  Tlic  i»!li'-i'.  .ii:  I  th-  twn  ji;'--  'a"<  . 
miju-'tiii;;  a  -^ling  I'l'r  tin-  Immt!:  r.vui  :^:.•\  li;:::-l.  v-  i 
the  little  LToiip  arfiiiid  M-irri"  r-M-oivtii  ;:ii  ;;-i:i::  .. 
in  the  pcfsnij  (if  Mr.  Jlra-Mi'ii  liini-^tli. 

Willi  a  s»iund  bctwr-pn  a  ;-'u>|»  and  a  -liri-.  k.  M<-.\- 
rocoilcd  ;it  the  .si.Lrht  «►!  hi-*  cnipl<iycr,  a:;-!  •  i  I>:i;  ■]•;;;■ 
ore  Mr.  <;niddi»n"s  *'  What  V   thi>  ':    Wh.-a  ^jr.   ;    li  .!. 
doing  ": ''  couM  lu'  an-wi.-n.'d. 

No  i»nc  wa.-  ill  ha>ti'  t<» dcnoimrc  the  ciilr-rir.  A  ". 
rariK'll  iM'ik'Hied  the  tw«.i  men  tn  ftiilnw  Iki  ii;:.- ''.; 
kitcbeii,  wlu'iv  they  won-  ti.>  Ik  su}»pli<'d  ^^  itli  a  ._<■  . 
slipper;  IVnv  \M'iit  back  t«i  the  sccih.'  nt  tlio  •■■»:.:'..• 
;:rati«ni  to  a>-uro  hinistlf  that  no  further  o^.ll•rt■..^ 
need  1h^  (hea«ictl,  ainl  tin*  task  «»f  explaiiati'm  l'".!  :> 
Winnie. 

*•  1  knew  Moni-  Mas  not  to  l>e  trusted,"  her  i.,:'i\-i 
cricil  aii;:rily.  "It's  no  ure  waiting  any  loiiLi-.r  :■■. 
.lohns-  piior  old  fellow,  I  *ll  gf)  an«l  talk  tf»  l.iti.  al-  i:: 
it  ill  the  nu)riiiiig — 1  tti'isf  have  some  (me  in  :v  in 
wln»ni  I  can  place  a  little  dependence." 

*'  We  did  n<»t  expect  you  to-night,  pa]>a." 

**  No  ;  and  it  >eoms  that  I  have  nanowlv  e^. £iui 
fiinliiig  the  i»lace  a  wreck.  Where  's  Duke  ':  N-*:  '•'■• 
the  way,  as  usual?     Couldn't  he  look  after  thiii;:>  I'nr 

1110?"    ' 

**  Papa,  he  could  not  have  foreseen  tlii*  '."  uv^^' 
Winnie. 

**  1  know  that,  child,*'  Mr.  Graddon  rei)livl,  i:i 
gentler  tones.  **  I  don't  want  to  be  unjn^'t.  hui  I 
am  tired  ami  harassed,  and,  j>erhaps  I  ought  to  aiil, 
lait  of  tenqjer.  I  came  home  liecause  it  was  ii>i:lev» 
loitering  either  in  London  or  Manchester.  I  h;nl  'i" 
heart  to  admire  the  city,  though  it's  a  line  one, or;.'') 
sight-seeing.     Where's  Nina  ?" 

Rut  Nina  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  and  was  cnmiii;: 
to  meet  him.  One  glance  at  his  troubled  ci»uuto- 
nance  sufficed  to  tell  her  that  his  visit  to  the  ndaiives 
of  ^Ir.  Ordley  had  not  elicited  any  facts  that  were 
favoura])le  to  this  prodigal  sou ;  and  Nina's  beautiful 
face  assumed  a  hard  dogged  look  that  it  Wiu^  ii«>'. 
pleasant  to  see. 

However,  she  asked  no  questions,  but  talkcil  si> 
calmly  on  indill'erent  subjects,  and  wished  her  father 
.such  a  loving  gootl-night,  that  he  went  to  rest  ca-^ior 
in  his  mind.  If  she  would  but  be  reasonable  an'l 
docile,  like  her  sister,  all  would  bo  well,  and  In* 
might  hope  that  her  fancy  for  George  Ordley  woui-l 
soon  be  forgotten. 

But  on  the  morrow  Nina  was  at  liis  door  as  .«*.)('a 
as  he  openeil  it,  and  he  saw  by  her  looks  that  »be 
had  passed  a  wearj'  and  wakeful  night 

Forgetting  how  much  cause  she  had  given  him  f^r 
displeasure,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  fondly  stroked 
his  hand  down  her  hair. 

"  My  poor  child,  I  ^vish  I  had  l>ctter  news  for  yon ! 
I  wish  I  couhl  tell  you  this  young  nian  is  dcsening 
of  your  affection  ! " 
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bo  says  that  he  is  not,  papa  ?    He  assured  me 
rery  one  at  Manchester  is  prejudiced  against 

Graddon  led  her  into  his  room,  and  sitting 
leside  her,  gave  her  a  faithful  report  of  the 
^tions  he  had  made, 
had  been  civilly  received  by  the  parents  of 

Ordley,  and  had  found  them  upright  and 
eaning,  unwilling  to  touch  at  all  on  the  subject 
r  son's  misdoings,  till  he  had  frankly  stated 
sons  for  his  inquiries ;  and  then  the  father 
but  not  harshly,  pronounced  his  son  unfit  to 
ted  with  the  future  of  a  confiding  girl,  and  the 
g  mother  was  forced  to  confirm  it. 
r  boy  had  but  one  fault,"  Mrs.  Ordley  said, 
y.      "  He  could  never  resist  the  temptation  of 

or    gaming.      If    he    could    but  overcome 
ihe  was  sure  he   would    be  all  they  could 

**  echoed  the  father,  sadly.  "  This  one  fault 
him  into  bad  company  ;  it  has  induced  him  to 
0  the  most  disgraceful  means,  the  basest  false- 
to  wring  from  us  the  money  he  wanted  to 
ind  it  compels  us  to  refuse  him  the  assistance 
n  writes  to  crave,  because  we  know  to  what 
}  would  put  whatever  sum  we  sent  him." 
t  he  will  reform,"  said  the  mother,  hoping 
.  hope.  "  Yes,  yes  ;  he  will  see  the  folly  of 
rs,  and  reform." 

len  he  does,"  Mr.  Ordley  added,  "our  doors 
opened  to  Idm  ;  but  I  have  other  sons,  and  I 
to  let  them  be  contaminated  by  the  example  of 
irother,  even  as  I  refuse  to  let  the  money 
ould  start  them  in  life  be  wasted  by  him." 
membering  all  you  urged  in  the  young  man*s 
;,"  Mr.  Graddon  added  to  Nina,  "  I  was  not 
;  with  this.  I  made  inquiries  from  those  who 
;he  Ordley  family  well ;  but  every  one  said 
me.  Every  one  told  me  that  this  clever 
us  young  fellow — ^this  George  Ordley — was  a 
irift  and  a  gamester ;  whose  evil  courses  had 
t  disgrace  and  sorrow  upon  the  best  of  parents, 
tianchester  I  went  to  London,  and  pursued  my 
98  there.  I  should  be  sorry  to  rci)eat  all  I 
but  a  third  of  it  would  have  sufficed  to 
hat  he  is  not  fit  to  wed  with  my  daughter." 
Graddon  was  heard  with  impatience,  if  not 
icrednlity.  "  His  mother  is  convinced  that  he 
more  prudent ;  why  should  I  not  think  so  too  ? 
ibould  I  refuse  to  believe  his  own  assurance 
a  errors  have  been  cruelly  magnified  ?  " 
link  so,  if  you  can  ;  but,  Nina,  you  must  hold 
tbcr  communication  with  the  young  man.  I 
d  that  he  has  been  staving  off  some  creditors 
ing  them  he  is 'on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
bdy  whose  father  is  an  opulent  builder,  and 
tt  expectations  from  an  aged  aunt  Is  not  this 
» to  disgust  you  with  1dm  ?  Not  content  with 
t  you  into  deceit  and  disobedience,  he  admits 
J  IB  influenced  by  mercenary  motives." 


If  I  were  sure  he  had  said  this- 


— "  murmured 
Nina ;  '*  but  every  one  is  against  him — every  one.** 

She  sat  diy-eyed,  her  cheeks  burning,  her  teeth 
firmly  set  in  her  lip,  and  seeing  that  she  was  harden- 
ing herself  against  his  arguments,  Mr.  Graddon  for- 
bore to  press  them. 

"We  must  leave  her  alone  for  a  little  while,**  he 
said  to  Winnie.  "  It  is  a  terrible  awakening; 
especially  to  the  young,  to  learn  that  any  one 
whom  we  have  been  endowing  with  every  \'irtuo  luis 
been  deceiving  us.  Poor  Nina  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  her  gold  was  but  dross  after  alL  Be 
gentle  with  her,  my  dear,  and  comfort  her  as  much 
as  you  can." 

But  Nina  did  not  choose  to  be  condoled  with,  and 
she  shrank  from  her  father's  caresses  in  a  manner  that 
pained  him  very  much.  Still  he  only  said,  "  We 
must  have  patience  with  her,"  and  was  careful  to 
shield  her  from  the  occasional  acerbity  of  Aunt 
Janet*s  remarks. 

He  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  Nina  had 
fretted  and  complained  like  ordinary  girls  of  her 
age ;  but  she  did  neither,  wrapping  herself  in 
the  impenetrable  though  smiling  reserve  that  had 
always  placed  a  barrier  between  herself  and  her 
relatives. 

"  If  her  mother  had  but  lived,"  Mr.  Graddon  would 
often  sigh,  "she  would  have  known  the  way  to  her 
child's  heart,  and  won  her  back  to  us." 

However,  Nina  broke  the  silence  at  last  by  coming 
to  him,  and  saying,  agitatedly,  "  Papa,  cannot  I  go 
away  from  home  for  a  little  while  ?  I  liave  tried  to 
be  obedient  and  submissive,  but  I  cannot.  You  liave 
relatives  at  Hastings  who  have  often  invited  me  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  them  ;  will  you  take  me 
there  ?  " 

Mr.  Graddon,  pleased  to  find  that  there  was  some- 
thing he  could  do  to  testify  his  sympathy  with  Ids 
child  in  the  struggle  at  which  she  hinted,  gave  ready 
assent ;  and  Winnie  and  Hattie  eagerly  proffered 
their  assistance — ^^iiich,  however,  was  declined — in 
packing  the  trunks  she  would  take  with  her. 

Only  Miss  S^'mes  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  proceeding. 

"  If  Nina  is  a  right-minded  girl,  where  should  she 
strive  against  an  ill-placed  attachment  as  successfully 
as  in  her  oxm  home  ?  If  any  one  goes  away — if  any 
one  should  have  a  change  of  scene  and  a  rest — it 
should  be  her  sister.  Let  her  go,  and  Nina  can  take 
upon  herself  Winnie's  duties.  Plenty  of  occupation 
is  the  best  cure  for  a  heart-ache,  rely  upon  it" 

"  I  have  told  Nina  that  she  shall  go,"  replied  Mr. 
Graddon,  "  and  I  will  not  break  my  word." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  irritation  in  his  tones  tliat 
^liss  Symes  detected  it,  and,  drawing  herself  up, 
resolved  to  say  no  more.  Was  it  because  Mr.  Grad- 
don felt  inwardly  that  he  was  doing  an  unwise 
thing  that  he  resented  his  sister's  counsels  in  this 
manner  ? 

(2*0  be  continued.) 
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Re  have  already  beard  the  voice  of 
Jesus  giving  support  to  His  people 
in  the  hour  of  conviction;  and 
when  temptation  gathered  all  ita 
terrors  for  them ;  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  grave,  arisen 
'  victorioos,  saying,  "  All  hail" 

"■  lally,  we  are  now  shown  Him  in  the 
^ories  of  the  sky,  not  only  arisen  from  death, 
but  ascended  to  His  throne ;  yet  ready  still  to 
sympathise  and  reassure,  and  stilt  drawing  from 
Himself,  from  His  own  character,  and  His  own 
work,  the  same  encouragement  as  when  He  said, 
"  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  ; "  "  /  will  give 
you  rest ; "  "  /  have  overcome  the  world ; "  "  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always." 

Everything  is  now  changed  except  the  heart  of 


eyes  of  Giod*  are  as  lamps  of  fire,  and  H 
as  lightning;  and  uow  the  eyes  of  Christ  f 
like  flames  of  fire,  although  His  whole  con 
is  as  the  sun  sliiuing  in  his  strength.  H 
more  of  the  same  kuid  fills  the  Apocalyj 
reader  knows,  and  we  are  only  concemet 
out  the  change  since  those  eyes  closed, 
head  drooped  in  death,  or  since  the 
fisher  leaned  upon  the  bosom  now  bt 
splendid  with  unearthly  gold. 

No  wonder  that  John  fell  senseless  at 
There  is  no  sign  that  he  was  pro!<trat« 
sudden  and  appalling  sense  of  sin,  as  wb 
saw  the  Lord  high  and  lifted  up,  and 
his  unclean  hpe,  and  counted  himself  ns 
as,  again,  when  a  glimpse  of  divine  poi 

miracle  through  the  lowliness  of  the ' 


IT  don. 


Jesus.  Tht  ieene  ig  differetU.  It  is  no  longer  the  .  and  made  Peter  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  1 
sweet  shore  of  Galilee,  nor  the  social  aud  hos-  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  John  was  a  Chris 
pitabte  upper  room,  nor  the  precinct  of  the  Holy  :  the  spirit,"  and  apparently  it  was  sot 
City.  The  Apostle  is  cast  like  a  waif  upon  a  ;  spiritual  condition  that  alarmed  him  f 
rocky  and  pagan  island,  where  he  has  probably  no  [  stupendous  glory  deafened  his  ears  si 
human  sympathy,  and  no  fellowship  in  the  Lord.  ,  ujion  his  eyes.  It  was  simply  the  r 
In  the  spirit,  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  is  alone,  magnificence  too  intolerably  splendid; 
No  sacred  associations  help  him,  for  although  |  trast  between  his  feebleness  and  this  sk 
the  Patmos  of  his  exile  is  now  consecrated  as  the  the  startling  thought  that 
aide  of  Horeb,  or  the  clefts  of  Carmel,  or  the 
wilderness  in  which  the  Baptist  hid  his  youth, 
yet  then  it  was  only  a  bleak,  inhospitable  place  of 
banishment.  Not  till  the  blessing  come  did  he 
leam,  and  only  by  experience  do  we  also  learn, 
how  the  gloomiest  place  and  darkest  hour  may 
be  lighted  up  with  visions  of  God. 

Tht  crigig,  like  the  scent,  is  new.  The  faith 
and  its  teachers  have  been  swept  into  the  whirl 
of  the  great  world's  current,  wltich  would  fain  | 
swallow  theui  in  the  gulfs  where  so  many  more  . 
striking,  more  glittering  movements  have  already  | 

foundered.     The  mighty  powers  of  the   Roman     emotion  who  bad  no  personal  fear  at  i 
empire  are  now  attempting  that  conquest  at  which  |  moment,  yet  when  death  was  quite  ai 


n  onde) 
e  of  h^t 
r  of  being 


In  a  very  small  measure  w 
by  the  effect  of  a  sudden  glare 
roU  of  thunder  at  midnight,  or  > 
a  fiercely  agitated  sea.  It  is  not  the 
that  are  most  excited,  even  if  they 
alanned ;  innocent  children  are  overccane, 
and  gentle  women  are  profoundly  moved 
nerves  have  more  to  do  with  the  effect  tb 
many  a  one  is  ovendwh 


the  fallen  church  of  Judsea  aimed 
John  in  his  exile  feels  how  the  teaching  even  of 
an  inspired  Apostle  may  be  gagged.  He  has 
next  to  leam  how  even  this  fierce  wrath  of  man 
may  be  made  to  praise  God,  by  a  vision  suited  to 
the  crisis,  dealing  with  empires,  convulsions, 
world-wide  plagues  and  visitations,  sharing  the 
tone  and  the  subject  of  that  other  political 
prophecy,  the  vision  of  Daniel  in  his  captivity  in 
Babyloa 

The  rfveUUum  of  Chrul  U  alto  difemi.     In 
Daniel,  God  Hlmflelf.llie  Anciantof  Days,  has  the    exalted  with  a  gl< 
liair  of  Hia  head  like  "Cox,  para  voq\  l,V\\.  '^^,  uv&.  y^!a&  ^uw»Jed  heights  and 


commending  his  spirit  into  his  Lmd'a  ^ 

What  has  happened  is  a  powetfol  b 
of  the  contrast  twtween  these  tremendoi 
and  our  poor  faculties,  our  slight  nM 
avert,  endure,  or  overcome,  We  are  ■ 
what  is  outside  us,  storming  in  upom  u^  tt 
powerful;  and  everyone  but  the  ht^ieiMl 
and  inert  is  either  crushed  with  a  v^m 
not  BO  much  the  fear  of  death  or  tki 
though  that  also  mingles  with  i^  ■>  a  hM 
of  the  fearfulnesB  wUch  wrapi  na  HM^ 


now  the  Apostle  sees  One  ■w^^oaa  ^leai  a,Tii"a:\&    .  ,~t.^^  ,  ..  „^ v-,t^-nm 

hair  aie  white  as  woo\.     In  "Dooifti,  "iift  <^-»«Ka\%   \iim  -iiiaWfi «  Vn'a*"  gteniwi  •—»; 
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awe,  and  mcgesty,  which  lurk  around  us. 
Qost  awful  impression  was  as  nothing 

with  his,  upon  whose  mortal  vision 
3  immortal  splendours  of  a  manhood 

God. 

T  therefore  regard  this  swoon  of  John  as 
t  shrinking  beu^k  into  itself  of  human 
ashed,  rebuked,  and  overwhelmed,  in 
ice  which  dwarfs  it  into  nothingness, 
le  which  we  are  much  less  than  is, 
a  grain  of  dust  on  the  wind,  or  a  bubble 
x>n  the  billow. 

lat  is  the  comfort  for  human  self-abase- 
Iread  in  the  presence  of  supreme  power? 
St,  the  nearer  approach  in  love  of  what 
rible  in  grandeur.  He  laid  His  right 
.  me  saying,  "Fear  not." 
L,  the  Highest  and  ^lost  Awful  can  be 
[e  whose  feet  can  trample  like  burning 
t  hand  whose  touch  is  soothing ;  and  the 
\y  which  crashed  like  a  trumpet  through 
Ji  stillness,  can  be  so  modulated  as  to 
le  trembling  heart. 

tr  tones  saying,  "  Fear  not,"  would  then 
jd  anything.  And  we,  too,  need  to  under- 
;  He  is  the  same  God  who  manifests 
a  all  terror  in  all  things  kind,  in  the 
well  as  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  vernal 

in  the  tornado,  in  the  ripening  sun  of 
s  in  the  sheet  of  flame  that  makes  a 
Y  noon  at  midnight.  And  we  need, 
lat  His  hand  should  be  laid  upon  us, 
ould  sav  to  us,  "  Fear  not"  To  reassure 
hearts  is  not  enough,  even  if  it  were 
ssible ;  He  must  speak  peace  to  us ; 
make  us  aware  that  God  is  our  friend. 
Thou  wast  angry  with  us.  Thine  anger 
away,  and  Thou  comfortest  us  " — it  is 
)  comfort  our  own  selvea 
»hn  may  not  fear,  his  Master  proceeds  to 
who  and  what  He  is,  a  sentence  of 
'  translation  finds  it  very  hard  to  give 
e  fulness.  The  first  word  needs  to  be 
oiphasised : — "/  am  the  First  and  the 
i  the  voice  had  said,  "  It  is  I,  and  not 
'ho  am  thus  exalted."  Can  we  doubt 
this  word  the  personality  of  Him  who 
e  in  full  force  upon  the  hearer's  soul  ? 
ranger  there  would  have  been  no  con- 
1  the  tidings,  but  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
;ht  back  the  times  of  sacred  familiarity, 
IS  tan^t  him  to  pray ;  brought  him  to 
)er  of  Jairus,  to  the  Mount  of  Trans- 

to  the  Garden  of  Anguish,  when  Jesus 
His  own  mother  to  his  care — all  the 
long-suffering,  and  the  grace  returned, 
led,  because  he  recognised  in  this  awful 
Friend  and  Shepherd  of  his  souL 
ir  Da,  in  danger  and  dread,  if  our  past 
snder  and  vivid  associations  with  Him 
m  W8  have  to  do,  if  we  have  known 


Him  as  the  Hearer  of  our  prayer,  the  Helper 
of  our  weakness,  the  Cleanser  of  our  hearts. 
There  is  deep  meaning  and  wisdom  in  the  words, 
"Acquaint  now  thyself  with  Him,  and  be  at 
peace."  It  is  written  that  the  rejection  of  the 
accursed  is  implied  in  the  saying,  "  I  never  knew 
you,"  and  that  the  joy  of  the  blessed  is  a  joy  of 
familiarity — "  Lo,  this  is  our  (}od,  we  have  waited 
for  Him,  and  He  will  save  us." 

"  I,  then,  whom  thou  knowest,  and  lovest,  and 
canst  trust — I  am  the  First  and  the  Last,  and  the 
living  One,  and  I  became  dead,"  for  so  the  next 
words  must  be  taken. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Jesus  merely 
announces  that  He  is  now  living,  and  that  He 
was  formerly  dead.  The  phrase  is  intensely  vivid ; 
He  is  the  living  One,  and  by  an  act  of  His  free 
volition — laying  down  the  life  which  no  man  took 
from  Him — He  became  dead. 

It  is  not  only  said  that  Jesus  is  first  and  last. 
He  is  the  First  and  the  Last  No  assertion  of 
Deity  could  be  more  explicit  For  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  while  we  ourselves  expect  to  survive 
the  wreck  of  the  imiverse,  and  to  traverse  the 
eternal  future  in  a  life  derived  from  God,  yet 
nothing  would  be  more  shocking  than  for  any 
human  being,  or  any  exalted  spirit,  to  be  spoken 
of  as  ^^  the  L^t"  We  shall  only  be  with  Him, 
partakers  of  His  permanence.  But  Jesus  pro- 
claims Himself  to  be  the  First,  and  the  Last,  and  it 
therefore  follows  of  necessity  that  He  is  also  "  the 
Living"  One — the  Being  whose  life  is  inherent, 
the  Fount  and  Origin  of  all  derived  existence.  To 
say  that  He  alone  is  this  would  have  denied  the 
Trinity :  to  say  that  He  is  this,  makes  Him 
partner  in  essential  Godhead.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  that  very  book  which  sceptics  confess  to 
be  among  the  earliest  of  New  Testament  writings, 
the  remotest  from  those  changes  which  are  pre- 
tended to  have  led  to  the  deification  of  a  Teacher. 

But  like  all  such  Scripture  statements,  this  is 
made  in  the  practical  form  best  suited  to  the 
hearers'  need  To  the  heart  that  quails  and 
faints  amid  new  revelations  of  dazzling  majesty 
and  overwhelming  force,  it  is  announced  that  his 
Loved  One  is  behind  and  beyond  all  change,  and 
that  all  life  and  power  flow  out  from  Him,  the 
Living  Ona 

It  is  added  that  He  "  became  dead,"  to  remind 
His  creature  of  expiation  for  all  sin,  and  of  the 
immutable  heart  which  once  broke,  rather  than  be 
pitiless.  And  further  it  is  proclaimed  that  death 
was  powerless  to  chain  Him  down — "  Behold,  I 
am  the  Living  One  for  evermore,  and  have  the 
keys  of  hell,  and  of  deatL"  Hell  is  the  unseen 
universe,  the  spirit-world.  Into  it  no  danger 
hurries  us,  no  force  bursts  it  open,  but  the  hands 
which  were  pierced  for  man  do  in  due  time, 
solemnly,  lovingly  throw  open  the  mysterious  ^tA&. 
Death  al&o  i&  o\ii  lioi^^  «.\A\cA%\.T^^%i^\s!^vs^2i^ 
so  random,  {fliUa  onlj  ^Yibka  \ife  "^  ««d^  ^  'Saa. 
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who  regulates  his  harshiicsr*,  and  "wlm  can  shut 
him  in  as  with  a  dungeon  key.  With  sucli 
thoughts  Christ  reassures  His  disc<mr.iged  scrvaiit 
— and  exile,  persecution,  martyrdom  suivly  ceased 
to  apical  his  heart  when  lie  undi*i*st(.MK.l  wlint 
heights  of  majesty  beyond  sill  heiglit<,  and  wliat 
depths  of  resource  Ixjyond  all  depths  were  nn  liis 
side.  Whiit  was  Xero  or  Domitian  to  him  wh" 
had  seen  this  sublime  vision,  whose  fears  had 
l>eeu  banished  by  the  voice  of  Ids  old  master,  now 
the  Omnipotent  Uuler  of  lukth  worlds  ? 

And  has  this  record  n«>  further  lo^^^on  for  n-^  i 
Some  day  the  splendour  t»f  (J<mI  shall  break 
upon  our  dLsend>«Klied  vision.  Those  bodies  «>f 
ours,  which  show  so  much  of  tlie  world,  and  draw 
us  towards  the  world  so  stron-'lv,  ol)seure  th:it 
splemlour  now.  They  are  tnily,  as  our  deein-t 
thinker  said,  "a  muddy  vestiuv  of  de«'ay/'  wliich 
"doth  grossly  close  us  in,''  so  tliat  we  cannot  hear, 
and  caimot  see,  the  iiner  realities  of  the  W(»rM  mi" 
spirits.  To  the  seers  of  <Jd  one  niiii:ht  fancy  that 
the  flesh  became  thin  and  tmns]»ari:it,  s<»  tliat 
they  saw  through  it  into  the  pvat  sj»i ritual 
universe.  Ynnn  us  the  llesh  shall  sninf  ilay  fall 
away,  and  on  our  unnmflled  eves  t^ternitv  >liall 
break,  the  King  of  Eternity  shall  llanie. 


()h,  awful  li'iur.  uii.-n  all  the  vaj-.itie>  Avliirh 
amused  nifu  >h;ill  perish,  all  the  niask>  wKiJi 
deceived  theni  ^iiall  \*r  torn  a  way,  an.  I  tfie  iiiiu-, 
sober,    inlen^f    r.;iliti'":    llieV    d-'^pUeil    shall    i.'liiH' 

them  riiiiii'l  '  A''\f'il  hi-^n  '  t*-  •  iiiJ!  snul  tlsv '.ii"i 
ii\'  time  ;ind  liiinj-i  tri:i.-ii-!:L.  tli--  arriv;tl  «■! 
I  eternity  and  tliinLf-  'Unliaiiif'.Miile.  Awful  li'-nr, 
I  when  lb'  wh'>-e  la^ks  uksi  have  nvLrl'.'et'jd  "htW 
s!iv.  "  licnd'T  an  :'--."!int  (iT  ihv  >teward>lii]" : ' 
when  (Joii.  \\l)i»ni  rliov  de-oi^*""!.  iit-rle-.-ted,  :i':'i 
•  leliied,  >hall  rl-i^e  Hi-  hand-  at  la.-st  v^iund  thtlil. 
traj'[Kil  an-l  t.iken.  ( >]i.  wha:  w.  «Mde:-  ir  the  spirit 
>h«»uld   tail   I'l-fMii'    liini,   and   th'-  <.''.;1   whi-'li  llr:" 

has  ni;:ile.  Hi-  i r  anil  hel['le.->i  creature.       Wi:" 

>hall  be  c.iil'.-.l  bjis-ed  then,  win.  ^hall  be  >M*.\ 
but  th«»^<;  wlio  ki.'nw  Ili^  \oi<'e,  th'ise  tu  whnii! 
I  lis  t'ln.--  ::'■••■  familiar  nui^ic,  iliose  to  ^\hoIJl  liii: 
s-ivir:..:.  **  I  bvcanie  tlfad."  ha-;  lon^'  been  :l 
iiower  t<»  rJKiiiit  TJp-  deadliest  fears  awav,  tJK-: 
Nslmiii  lb  -hall  Hinwelf  ci»mfort  with  the  w«.:.b. 
"  J'l.Mr  ni»t.  /  am  thi;  Vir:^t  and  the  l^a<:.  ami 
the  LiNini:  <^iie.  and  I  beeame  «lead,  nn-l  Tl:.. 
the  i.tii'iiiil  ininitiLJn  •>f  all  life,  and  have  the 
key>;  I  if  tlf-  spirit  l::n<b  :uid  of  death  hini-'eif. 
wht»  i<  calle*!  the  KhvJi  ni  Terrors,  but  whi»  i- 
Mine." 


SCr.irTURE    LKSSOXS    FOR    SriLOoL    AND    HOME. 
SCKIPTUllE  STORIES.    New  Seiudk.     No.  H',.    De.vtii  or  .Saul. 
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Ch(tpicr/t  to  he  irnd — 1  Sam.  .r.iji\     2  Snui.  i. 

NTRODrCTION.  Once  inme.  and  fnr 
D.y/Mlt  last  time,  turn  to  Saul.  AVliat  was  last 
ffjMi\  heard  of  him?  Only  twenty-four  luairs 
\  flH/y  since  had  consulted  witch  ;  seen  spirit  oi 
^^  Sannicl ;  Iteon  told  that  next  dav  wouM 
Ikj  slain  in  battle,  an<l  J  (ma  than  also  ;  not 
told  how  spent  this  day.  AVliat  u  solonni 
day  !  the  last  of  his  life  ;  then  deutli  and  the  jud;r- 
ment.  Supposing  we  knew  for  certain  this  day  our 
hist.  Should  ask  for  ^'race  to  live  each  day  as  if  it 
were  the  last. 

I.  Saul's  Death.  (Itead  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1— LS). 
Another  Imttle  with  Philistines  ;  had  been  fighting 
Israelites  ever  since  Saul  came  to  throne  fortv  vears  be- 
fore.  Saul  makes  last  eflfort.  Was  it  anv  use  ?  Who 
got  the  victory  ?  What  a  contrast  to  his  lirst  battle 
"with  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xL  11 — 14),  where  the  Lord 
wrought  salvation,  and  sacrifices  were  offered.  Now 
Owl  had  forsaken  him,  and  the  enemy  prevailctl.  How- 
was  Saul  wounded  ?  Wlmt  did  he  do  then  ?  Wliy 
did  he  want  armour-bearer  to  kill  him  ?  Not  afraid 
of  death,  but  afraid  of  taunts  of  enemies.  So,  from 
fear  of  man,  pave  hunself  into  God's  hands,  \>niom  he 
did  not  fear — conunittc<l  suicide — ad<ling  sin  to  sin. 
Wlio  followed  his  example  ?  Who  died  Jilso  of  his 
family  ?  Thus  whole  family  swept  away  ;  whole 
army  routed  ;  people  of  cities  floe  away  ;  Philistines 
came  and  occupied  them  all  along  river  Jordan.     So 


that  sad  dav  came  to  an  cn«l.  r»odic*i  of  S;n:1.!V.  1 
three  smis  lie  n\\  ni;:ht  on  Mount  (iilboa.  Ni'vr  il.iv 
what  do  Phili.-.tincs  dn  to  the  dead  ?  As  Davi-l  lii'l 
to  (Miliath  so  thev  to  Saul.     All  will  see  head.  iiT:«l 

ft 

rejoice  at  tleath  <»t  ;;roat  and  powerful  enom\.  Wlare 
<lo  they  idat'C  his  body?  Who  «:o  an«l  n\».vrrit? 
Whv  .•sln)uld  the  men  of  JaliOsli-<iilead  <lo  tliis? 
Iicniinil  how  Saul  liad  defcat<Ml  Ammonites  wlh) 
UKulc  war  on  dabcsh ;  si>thoy  did  tliis  fnnn  ;;raiitudc. 
Honoured  their  kin;^'  when  <lea<l,  anil  faistcd  seven 
davs  out  of  respect  to  his  niomorv.  Sn  died  SauL 
Must  not  think  (»f  him  as  alto^'cther  ba»l  ;  liad  K»nie 
jr'»od  <|ualities — was  a  brave  kin;;  and  a  -.'oimI  frieii-i. 
Kneniies  fearcil  hiin,  and  his  own  ]»eoide  estct-ine*! 
him.  Where,  then,  ditl  he  fail  ?  He;xan  wrong  l»y 
disobeying  CIjmI  ;  then  l»ecanie  jealous  of  Pa^iJ: 
then  hunted  him  ;  forsook  God — wont  own  whv  : 
died  without  repentance.  Is  sad  example  of  i>ors««ii 
bc^iunin^  well  and  then  4,'oin^'  astray  ;  not  rejiontinir, 
but  adding  sin  to  sin.  Let  him  l»c  wuniin;^  to 
children. 

II.  David's  Lamkxtation.  (Read  2  Sam.  L) 
How  did  David  hear  the  news  ?  What  c<miitTyiiinii 
was  tlie  messenger  ?  But  what  had  Suul  been  told  to 
do  to  the  Amalekitcs  ?  Now  one  of  them  osMste  at 
Ids  death  ;  probably  thought  DaA-id  would  coinmoiMl 
him,  as  evidently  well  knoi^n  that  DaWd  was  to 
succeed  to  cro^'n.  But  what  did  David  say  ?  Mluit 
had  David  twice  done  to  Saul  ?     Though  his  ciien}'i 
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still  the  Lord's  anointed ;  his  life  sacred.  What  else  did 
David  do  ?  Rending  garments  common  sign  of  griel 
For  whom  else  did  he  lament  ?  Remind  how  often 
Jonathan  had  slood  his  friend ;  how  from  tlie  very 
first  time  they  met  they  loved  each  other  (1  Sam. 
xviiL  1) ;  how  Jonathan  warned  him  of  Ills  fathers 
designs  against  him,  &c.  Now  Jonathan  is  dead — 
in  battle.  Picture  David  and  his  hand  of  men,  tliree 
days  before  so  jubilant  at  Ziklag,  now  with  ashes  on 
head,  clothes  rent,  eating  no  food  all  day,  weeping 
"for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  the  house  of  IsraeL" 
At  last,  towards  evening,  David  fetches  his  harp,  and 
composes  a  song  called  "tlie  song  of  the  bow," 
because  Saul's  tribe,  Benjamin,  distinguished  in  the 
use  of  bow  ;  orders  children  to  be  taught  it.  Notice 
two  parts  in  the  Lamentation — (1)  NcUiorud,  Who 
does  David  say  arc  slain  ?  The  beauty  and  flower  of 
Israel,  t.c,  the  young  warriors  who  went  forth  in  their 
strength,  they  are  fallen.  Where  is  the  news  to  be  hushed 
np?  These  two  Philistine  cities  scats  of  idolatry-, 
they  must  not  triumph  over  the  fallen  foe.  Where 
did  Saul  and  Jonathan  die  ?  So  Mount  Gilboa  is  to 
be  accursed,  producing  no  crops  from  which  ofTerings 
of  com  can  be  given  as  first  fruits.  (2)  Personal. 
First,  who  are  joined  together?  Saul  the  mighty 
warrior,  with  strong  arm  striking  down  the  foe  ; 
Jonatlian,  the  skilful  archer,  whose  arrow  was  swift 
as  tlie  eagle.  They  loved  each  other,  and  were  not 
divided  in  death.  Then  each  is  spoken  of  separately. 
WTiat  ditl  Saul  do  for  the  women  ?  W^os  tliis  tlie 
best  he  could  have  done  for  them  ?    What  is  better 


than  ornament  and  goodly  clothing  (1  Pet  liL  4). 
Then  at  last  DaWd  speaks  of  own  personal  feelings 
as  to  Jonathan.  How  great  was  his  love,  how  sad  is 
his  distress  ;  he  cannot  trust  himself  to  say  more, 
and  so  the  chorus  comes  once  more — "  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  !'* 

III.  Practicau  What  can  we  learn  from  Sauls 
deatli?  (1)  The  danger  of  departing  from  God, 
How  can  we  do  so  ?  Perhaps  by  leaving  oflf  prayer, 
reading  the  Bible,  attending  divine  service,  trying  to 
do  right,  or,  perhaps,  like  Saul,  wilfully  breaking 
God's  commandments.  (2)  The  diffictdty  of  turning 
hack.  More  than  once  Saul  seemed  sorr}%  a  kind  of 
repentance,  but  did  not  truly  repent,  confess  sin,  and 
amend.  So  often  with  children,  are  sorry  for  conse- 
quences, not  for  sin  itself.  True  repentance  a  gift  of 
God  (Acts  iiL  26).  C^)  As  we  live  so  tee  die,  Saul 
died,  as  he  lived,  unrepentant  People  often  trust  to 
rex)enting  before  die.  But  question  is  not  how  do  wc 
die  ?  but  how  do  we  live  ?  Now  is  day  of  salvation. 
Are  we  seeking  Grod  now  ?  If  not.  He  may  perhaps 
forsake  us  as  did  SauL 

Questions  to  be  answered, 

1.  What  was  Saul's  end  ? 

2.  Who  recovered  Ids  body,  and  why  ? 

3.  What  good  qualities  had  Saul  sho\^7i  ? 

4.  How  did  David  receive  the  news  of  his 
dcatli  ? 

5.  In  what  terms  did  David  speak  of  Jonathan  ? 

6.  WTiat  lessons  may  we  learn  from  SauPs  life  and 
death. 
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CHAPTER  L 

N  the  little  Austrian  village  of  the  Traundorf, 
the  large  new  Lutheran  church  was  being 
built  some  years  ago,  and  many  Italian 
workmen  and  their  families  came  over  to 
Gmnndeu,  as  they  found  employment 
readily. 

In  the  summer-time,  as  you  passc<l 
through  the  little  white  village,  the  noise  of  the 
building  work  was  softened  by  the  lovely  Italian 
language,  which  sounded  so  peculiarly  musical  in 
contrast  with  the  Austrian-German  of  the  country 
I)eople  ;  and  many  a  handsome  face  and  thoroughly 
Southern  cast  of  countenance  met  your  eyes  as  you 
passed  where  the  church  was  in  process  of  erection. 
Thrown  together  in  that  Austrian  town,  away  from 
their  own  land,  Uie  Italians  seemed  to  cling"  together 
and  hold  their  nationality,  their  common  employ- 
ment, and  the  fact  of  their  being  strangers  there,  as 
so  many  more  bonds  of  union.  All  but  Pietro  Valdi 
He  was  a  very  tall,  handsome  man,  with  dark  hair, 
olive  complexion,  and  eyes  that  had  generally  a  stem 
but  sometimes  a  pathetic  expression  in  them.  But  he 
seemed  to  have  no  friends  amongst  his  fellow- work- 
men, or  indeed  anywhere.    He  was  silent,  reserved, 


and  seemed  to  resent  any  approach  to  acquaintance, 
doing  his  work  well,  day  by  day,  and  going  home  of 
an  evening  to  the  two  tiny  rooms  where  he  lived 
with  Francesca,  his  motherless  child,  who  was  just 
fifteen  years  old. 

Francesca  was  very  like  her  father  in  appeamncc 
and  in  character ;  only  with  her  the  grace  of  God, 
wliicli  was  indeed  shed  abroad  in  her  heart,  had 
broken  through  the  reser\'c  and  sternness  and  made 
her  genial  and  very  loving.  All  Pietro's  affection 
was  centred  in  this  cluld,  and  as  he  worked  away 
day  by  day,  he  used  to  dwell,  as  his  most  delightful 
thought,  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  when  he  came 
home  of  an  evening. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  returning,  Francesca  came 
tripping  across  the  meadow  to  meet  him,  bearing  in 
her  hand  a  large  plateful  of  truffles. 

"  Father,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ;  see  what 
I  have  found  while  you  have  been  away ;  and  I  have 
made  you  some  maccaroni,  which  is  waiting  for  you 
at  home.'' 

Pietro  smiled.  **  Ah,  ooaissinia^  you  spoil  your  old 
&ther  making  him  delicacies  like  that  I  What  shall 
wo  do  when  the  church  is  built,  and  I  have  no  more 
work  T   No  more  maccaroni  then,  no  more  honey,  eh!'' 
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**  We  must  trust  in  Clod,  father,"  Maid  Fninio>ca. 
with  a  sunny  smile  lighting?  up  her  face. 

"Ah,  trast  in  Go<l,  that  h  all  ver>'  well,  little  one. 
But  one  cannot  live  up«)n  faith." 

"  Why-not,  father?"  iM^k&l  the  rhild. 

"  Perdu  i'  why,  child,  you  are  dreaininy." 

"No,  father.  I  flon't  mean  that  wc  are  not  ti^ 
M'ork,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  we  love  (xiu\  and  ini-t  in 
Him  that  we  shall  not  l>e  left  to  .-tarve. 

Pietro  did  not  answer,  but  drawing,'  hi^rhair  in  th».' 
table  he  l>egan  eating  his  marcar<»ni.  Hr  wa:-  vrry 
resen'ed,  and  even  t4>  hi.s  (.'hil<l  he  diil  n<>t  ran.*  ii.i  talk 
of  that  religion  which  lay  deei)  ilowii  in  hi>  lipjirt  a- 
a  great  reality,  and  whirh  was  the  niotivr  powrr  i»:' 
his  actions,  which  he  endeavimred  to  >tanip  with  thi- 
mark  of  obedience  to  (i«xl. 

Francesca  knitte<l  away  and  talked  to  Iht  fatlior, 
telling  him  of  all  she  had  done  that  <lay.  l*i»"trM 
listened,  and  then  sometimes  his  though t?  warnloM.'d 
and  he  dwelt  on  the  future,  and  wondered  \\*>\v  tliey 
would  get  on  w^lien  the  building  st(>])pe«l. 

However,  troubles  that  we  anticii>ate  never  v*ni\o 
in  exactly  the  same  slnqKi  as  we  expect,  and,  if  they 
do  come,  the  circumstances  are  changed,  ami,  more 
often  still,  others  come  in  their  stead.  Lnokini: 
forwanl  to  trouble  rarely  docs  any  one  good.  Better 
trust  firmly  in  Him  who  has  promised  "asthv  day 
80  shall  thy  strength  Ik?,'  and  whose  words  of  (Miun-^ol 
should  ring  in  our  lives,  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
c\il  thereof." 

The  next  evening  when  Pietro  came  Imme  it  was 
in  a  ver\'  diiferent  state  from  the  evening  before.  A 
large  block  of  stone  had  fallen  against  his  right  ann, 
injuring  it  severely,  and  the  look  on  his  Uire  told  Init 
too  plainly  of  the  extreme  pain  be  was  sut!*ering.  He 
had  been  to  a  doctor  and  had  his  arm  examined.  It 
was  not  broken,  but  the  injury  was  such  that  it 
would  be  weeks  before  he  could  u.se  it  again,  and  he 
must  be  careful  or  it  would  Ikj  troublesome  for  a 
very  long  while. 

Poor  little  Francescas  face  was  verv  sad  to  see 
when  her  father  told  her  all  about  it.  Her  big  ilark 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  lips  <iuivered  «as  she 
listened  to  her  father's  wonbj.  She  knew  all  that 
they  meant. 

Thev  meant  that  he  couhl  no  longer  work  and  that 
they  must  live  on  their  tiny  stock  of  capital  which 
they  liad  brought  from  Italy,  and  which  was  pitifully 
little  when  it  was  expected  to  pay.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  Pietro  said,  sensibly,  that 
grumbling  did  not  make  matt4>rs  better. 

He  sat  in  the  window  looking  out  at  the  lovely 
lake  wliich  rippled  gently  as  the  night  breeze  stirred 
its  surface,  and  then  as  the  moon  rose  and  a  white 
pathway  of  light  was  made  across  it,  the  scene 
was  very  lovely.  Round  the  lake  were  the  moun- 
tains, their  irregular  outlines  cut  sharply  against  the 
sk}',  and  the  calm  mooidight  shedding  its  soft 
radiance  on  the  lake. 

But  the  lovely  scene  did  not  comfort  Pietro  that 
night.     He  was  regretfully  thinking  tluit  he   had 


done  wrong  in    leaving   hi**    native  counirj.  whvrv, 
however,  he  Imd  l»een  almost  -starving,  aiiil    'b*  i.i:;. 
stanl    pain  in  his  ann  wa.-?  a  ViTV  foivililo  r«  :i,i'i .  ■. 
that  at  present  all  mean^  •»£  i^aininiz  monev  w.^r^  ■  ;* 
ntV  from   his  nvich.     As  he  -ijit  tlicr*^  is: ■-•<»■. Illy  rhi-jk- 
ill'.',   a    litrlr    ha  ml    wa>   laid    i>n    hi-   >!i-.ul' :>■■■'.    i:-: 
limking  roiiml  he  siiw  hi>  rnnn-esfri.  Ip'."  I'»vi-:- 
fare   and   laru'c  >ha«inwv  »'\t>  «.«h*ii  di-Tiii-.  tIv   •'.■  :'••. 
rlcar    moonlight.      The   verj'   -iL;ht    ni    ir    r.i:i-\*    i  • 
heart  l>eat  fasli-r  fur  very  gladne'*«<,  when  ho  r*.-;:>::  ■ 
l>ereil    that   come   what   ma  v.   if   he   bail    her  L-  vx  i. 
ni«t   frii'iidless,   that  she  wa-^    the  'learr^st    rliim:   ■ 
earth  to  him. 

LeaniiiL:  her  hea«l  on  hU  shoulder.  Frani>'>-.i 
whispered.  "Father,  fatlier  dear,  don't  •I'-.-jm::. 
tru>t  in  ( lod." 

'*  T    have    ni»t   your  faith,    little     one,*'    ^li  1    i: 

'dnnmilv. 

"  iVrhaps  (.Joil  has  >ent  rhU  trouble  to  make  y  .; 
have  faith,"  said  Fnmcestra. 

Pit'tro  shni;r;'ed  his  shoulders. 

"  h  is  easv  to  have  faith  when  there  is  nothir.::  t-^ 
try  one.  If  we  are  left  worse  oil*  than  we  are  u«iW' 
we  >hall  see  if  y<ni  are  as  hoi)eful  and  trusting.'' 

{To  fK  continued.) 


-THE   QVIVER"   BIBLE   CLASS. 

250.  By  whom  was  David  taunted  as  l)eing  "a 
servant  who  had  run  away  from  hii  master ''  ? 

2') I.  Wliat  ancient  proverb  is  quoted  in  the  bt-^k 
of  Samuel  ? 

2r\2.  Give  proof  that  our  Lord  was  in  the  habit  ot 
attending  public  worship. 

253.  What  king  of  Israel  committed  suicide  ? 

254.  What  kings  have  been  predicted  by  name 
before  they  were  l)om  ? 

255.  What  prophet  is  recorded  as  having  viaiied 
the  well  at  Beer-sheba  ? 


ANSWER.S  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  672. 

238.  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judaa  (Matt  xiii. 
55). 

239.  Because  in  the  law,  as  given  by  Moeea,  one 
statute  gave  permission  for  it  to  be  done,  saying 
"  Thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  yriih  thine  hand ;  Imt 
thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbours 
standing  com  "  (Deut  xxiii.  25). 

240.  St.  Paul,  who  speaks  of  himself  as  being 
specially  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
(Rom.  XL  13). 

241.  Because  it  was  not  addressed  to  any  parti  mlar 
person  or  Church  (James  i.  1). 

242.  "  He  was  oppressed  and  He  was  afflicted,  yet 
He  opened  not  His  mouth.  He  is  brought  as  a  lomli 
to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shear  ;re  i^ 
dumb,  so  He  openeth  not  His  mouth**  (Is.  liii  7). 

243.  *'For  he  put  on  righteousnesB  as  a  h-eaM- 
plate,  and  an  helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head  "  (I& 
lix.  17). 


THE   QUIVER. 


OUB    HARVEST    HYMN. 


NTER  >nd  ipriog  aud  snmmer  past. 
The  varying  seasoiu  bring  again 
The  teeming  antomntide  at  laat, 
nlth  of  fniit  and  store  of  grain: 
)g  from  our  toil,  't  is  meet  ire  raise 
ho  givetfa  all,  onr  hymn  of  praise. 


Within  this  favoured  land,  O  Lord, 
While  war  and  carnage  raved  aronnd. 

Safe  from  the  stroke  of  plague  and  iword, 
Id  peace  we  tilled  and  sowed  the  ground ; 

In  peace  our  harvCBt  wealth  we  reap  and  store ; 

In  peace  we  praise  Thy  name  for  evenuore. 
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In  faith  within  the  earth  we  Ini.l 

The  seed,  ami  thi.-n  wo  w.itrht-l,  i:i  /'•"■. 

Spring  .inil  imTOa^e  th^.*  t<;inlir  lila-l-.'. 

The  le.'iN'es  j/rfjw  tlii«'k,  the  hl(i».-o:v.>  f*]^-. 

Till  Thy  ;rreat  lorr,  ^vith  ffi-li. riii.:  -u:i  ;!:i.i  r  ii:i. 

Didst  ri[»cn  root,  and  fruit,  anil  .:«-!"l.ii  i;:ai:;. 

Lo  I  of  these  fruits,  ()  Lord,  wu  hriiiL'. 

With  grateful  heart>'  and  i»rai>«>  uiCi :, 
To  Thee  the  earliest  oirciinir. 

And  lav  them  huinblv  at  Thv  fi.rr. 
Deign  to  aecejit  a  part,  wImti'  all  i>  '11,:'!!'=, 
And  bless  to  us  the  re-t  wi:!.  ;«.■.>.■  di^ii;--. 


'ri:<-  f-.'.'i'>-  "f  ::.."  «■  '  — h  i-  T'li'i--. 

«  »   I.'  :■■!.  .■"■]  \\  JJ;    I  !■'.    ■...';■■•.  .  .■-  ■:..;.  : 
'!"';■■  'Ti  ■-;::<  -  ••!    11. \      ^  ■     .:■.■■ 

I''i.  ■;,,  .-[••.-y,.,;   V  i  :•■"■.       ■:■.!■     '..:    '. 
Wi-..   ■    -..:  :^  .-■.  .-^    .:!....:.:.:■-.       •     .. 
U.i;^  T  ■:   til.  i-  ■     :-.!  ■■.:■    .:   S..'    :■.-.       •    -■    .. 

>.i  .:!;  "i"   y  -iv  i:\-  «■;  ■:      ;■:■■.-■     .  '  ■    .  I.  '  '.  : 

i  I .  \    T I  ■  I  ;■".'.■  ■    I  ;  •  1"'  ■  \    ■»  ■  ■    ■.■ :    ;  I  .   , 
I 

J  . .'  .  l.^ .  1    ..       -.1.1..    ^-  M.    .  I . ." ,    1 .    •.  .     '  I  !:■  '"-  .. 
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LITTLE  more  than  a  oenturv  an«l  a  half 
ago  this  di.stinguislifd  man  w.is  hnrn 
in  the  county  of  Newoasth%  Delaware. 
y^M/tXCX^flf^  His  father  was  a  ]>lanter.  an<l  hore 
fnJii^^LflSB^  through  Ids  wln»le  life  an  excollfnt 
character  for  piety  and  integrity.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  no  ordinary  type,  being  cndowe<l  with 
strong  mental  powers,  and  possessing  in  a  high  «legree 
that  ChriHtian  faith  and  religious  earnestness  which 
liave  characterised  many  of  her  sex.  For  seven.  1 
years  the  family  consistcil  of  but  one  daughter,  but, 
after  many  earnest  praj'ers  and  long  waiting,  a  son 
was  given,  who,  like  his  ancient  namesake,  and  for 
the  samiB  reasons,  was  devoted  to  the  Lord  from  his 
earliest  childhood. 

During  the  ten  years  he  spent  at  home  there  were 
no  peculiar  indications  of  either  ])iety  or  genius,  and 
when  at  school,  though  a  sprightly,  pnnnising  la<l,  he 
was  no  better  thaa  l)oys  in  general.  lie  did  not 
break  off,  liowever,  as  so  many  1m\vs  and  girls  do 
when  they  go  to  selujol,  the  practice  of  private  devo- 
tion ;  yet  to  this  he  was  urged  more  by  fear  of  death 
than  by  love  of  goodness.  It  is  sai«l  that  he  pos- 
sessed, even  at  this  time,  a  stnmg  desire  to  become  a 
minister  of  the  (Jospel,  and  that  he  often  made  this 
the  subject  of  his  supplications  to  the  Almighty. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  awakened  by  the  Spirit 
of  ( !od  to  solemn  thoughtfulness  and  anxious  concern 
al)out  his  eternal  state,  and  lie  was  so  deeply 
im[»ressed  with  a  scnao  of  his  danger  as  a  sinner 
against  God,  that  for  a  time  he  could  find  no  peace. 
At  length  he  was  led  to  see  and  apprehend  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  set  forth  in  His  plan  of  salvation  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  found  a  ground  of  hope 
and  unfailing  source  of  comfort  in  the  merits  and 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  "  Believing,  he  re- 
joiced with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glcry."  Now 
his  love  for  perishing  siimers  and  his  desire  to  pro- 
claim the  good  news  to  "  WTetched,  dying  men  "  was 
greatly  increased,  and  the  providence  of  Ciod  brought 
about  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  in  a  remarkable 
vay. 


orrliiiarv  rt'Ii:»n» •*.:■'  n:  •'. ••liii-rit  hml:-^  ».-.it  Iw  tlu-  r  ■■ 
of  Hannvi.T.      A  w.-alrliv  T.laiiTvT  p.-t   irit»  i.i-  ::  i '  - 
I  sonviMiw,  a    fr'W  b.avc^   «»:'  a:i  i'ld  «i.jiy  .-i"  '*  r*'-:-  ^ 
'  Fifurfold  .Statt.',*'  which  tcniled  t«>  brin;;  .iS«iur  .i  :. 
'  «iiiu<  work  in  his  own  heart,  as  x\\v  re^^ult  «•:  ^^:! 
otliors  wort'  awakened,  and  led  to  in«iiiire  thv  v..:\  ■ 
salvation.     A  Mr.  Murri-,  too,  a>M)ut  the  sanio  ti  .. 
reoeivfd  similar  iinpros'^ions  from  readiiiir  "Lnt!  " 
on  the  (Jalatians."     He  bcg-au  to  c<immu!iie;itr  i  - 
new-found  knowledire  to  hi:?  neighbours,  callin.:;  :!i  "^ 
tfigethor  for  rea<ling  and  jxayer.     He  built  a  niectii .:• 
house,   which  was  chilled  *'  Morris's    lieailing-roii:;. 
These  interesting  facts  coming  to  the  cars  of  the  P-  '■ 
AVilliam  Kobinson,  of  New  Bruns\\ick,  who  knew  ■■• 
Mr.  Davies  as  a  warm-hearte«l  young  Christian,  y.i 
a  likely  candidate  for  the  ministry,  he  deterniinoil  i- 
pay  a  visit  to  the  district.     His  vi^^it  was  frai:.:!' 
with  blessing,  and,  on  his  return,  the  |>eoplc  wi-l-  • 
to  make  him  a  present  of  money.     This  he  at  ii- 
refusetl ;  but  the  people  were  so  hearty,  ami  >o  dcM- 
mined  to  show  him  their  estimate  of  his  person.-^' ! 
labours,  tliey  put  tlie  money  into  his  satldleKi.' 
At  length,  overcome  by  their  importunity,  he  aftvp::^i 
their  ofTering,  determining  to  devote  it  to  the  eiln<  v 
tion   of  young  Danes,  wliich  he  did ;   and  P.1^il'' 
made  tliat  <listrict  his  first  field  of  labour  when  K'* 
entered  npon  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  in  tlie  twiMity- 
first  year  of  his  age.    He  preached  in  Morris's  Kcadin:- 
room,  and  otlier  licensed  places,  both  in  Delaw:^* 
and  Virginia ;  and  M'hile  ho  enjoyed  tokeas  of  tlio 
Di\*ine  blessing,  he  encountered  no  little  oppositii-i 
in  the  latter  State  from  some  who  deemed  his  njM^r;i- 
tions  irregular.     The  question  was  whether  the  Tel'- 
ration  Act  extended  to  Virginia.     The  case  was  trir  1. 
and  the  young  evangelist  managed  his  o>\ti  causr  .*^» 
successfully  as  to  astonish  and  silence  his  adversario^- 
At  this  time  Virginia,  though  one  of  the  most  lox-^ 
of  the  American  colonies,  was  one  of  the  lowest  i-i 
the  moral  scale.    "  The  inhabitants,**  sajii  the  Ko^- 
David  Bostwick,  of  New  York,  "  were,  in  respect  «'i 
religion,  but  a  small  remove  from  the  darkness  an<l 
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ranee  of  uncultiYated  heathenism,  and  there  the 
^on  of  Jesus,  which  he  endeavoured  to  propagate, 
to  encounter  all  the  blindness,  prejudice,  and 
ity  that  are  natural  to  the  hearts  of  the  most 
■aved  sinners."  Yet  here,  through  the  powerful 
gy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  ministry  was  much 
9ed,  and  many  were  added  to  the  Lord, 
he  h>Tnn  by  which  Mr.  Davies  has  been  most 
?ly  known  is  one  which  has  been  admired  not  only 
ts  glorious  theme,  but  for  those  important  charac- 
itics  in  a  hymn,  unity  and  comprehensiveness, 
)licity,  point,  and  energy. 

"  Great  God  of  wonders !  all  Thy  ways 
Are  matchless,  God-like,  and  divine ; 

But  the  fair  glories  of  Thy  grace 
More  God-like  and  unrivalled  shine ; 

Who  is  a  i>ardoning  God  like  Thee  ? 

Or  who  has  grace  so  rich  and  free ) 

"  Crimes  of  such  horror  to  forgive. 
Such  guilty,  daring  worms  to  spare. 

This  is  Thy  grand  prerogative. 
And  none  shall  in  the  honour  share. 

Who  is  a  pardoning  God  hko  Thee  ? 

Oh,  who  has  grace  so  rich  and  free  ?  ** 

Ithough  it  may  not  be  required  for  all  readers,  it 
lid  be  mentioned  that  the  hymn  is  founded  on  a 
ime  passage  in  one  of  the  lesser  prophets  : — 
ho  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth 
aity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the 
nant  of  His  heritage?  He  retaineth  not  his 
5T  for  ever,  because  He  delighteth  in  mercy." 
rah  vii  18). 

he  third  verse  has  been  left  out  in  several  cases 
^hich  the  hymn  has  been  introduced  into  modem 
pilations,  though  Dr.  Rippon,  who,  perhaps,  first 
>duced  the  hymn  to  English  congregations,  re- 
9  it : — 

*'  Angels  and  men  resign  their  claim 

To  pity,  mercy,  love,  and  grace ; 
These  glories  crown  Jehovah's  name 

With  an  incomparable  blase. 
Who  is  a  pardoning  God  like  Thee  ? 
Oh,  who  has  grace  so  rich  and  free  P 

sveral  verbal,  and  not  very  necessary  alterations, 
»  been  made  in  the  last  two  verses,  which  can 
ily  be  called  improvements  ;  but  the  following  is 
»ved  to  be  the  original,  and  a  more  fitting  con- 
ton  to  a  sublime  hymn  oould  not  well  be  sug- 
5d:— 

"  In  wonder  lost,  with  trembling  joy. 

We  take  the  pardon  of  our  God : 
Pardon  for  crimes  of  deepest  dye, 

A  pardon  sealed  with  Jesus'  blood. 
Wlio  is  a  pardoning  God  like  Thee  ? 
Or  who  has  grace  so  rich  and  free  ? 

"  Oh,  may  this  etrange,  this  matchless  grace. 

This  God-like  miracle  of  love. 
Fill  the  wide  earth  with  endless  praise. 

All,  all  the  angelic  choirs  above. 
Who  is  a  pardoning  God  like  Thee  ? 
Or  who  has  grace  so  rich  and  free  ?" 

he  hymn  may  be  found  in  at  least  a  dozen  | 


English  selections,  bat  in  every  case  in  which  the 
editor  has  affixed  the  supposed  date  of  oompoBition 
the  wrong  figures  have  been  given.  The  year 
of  its  first  seeing  the-  light  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  the  year  1769,  given  by  the  editors  of  several 
h^nnn  books,  must  be  incorrect,  as  Mr.  Davies  died 
in  1761. 

Mr.  Davies  pursued  his  great  work  with  great 
ardour.  He  loved  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  "  love 
of  Christ"  constrained  him  to  lay  out  himself  for 
their  good.  His  health  was  very  seriously  impaired, 
but  he  laboured  on  with  zeal  and  energy  that  were 
beyond  his  strength.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  negroes,  who  were  very  largely  employed  by 
the  wealthy  planters.  He  put  religious  books 
into  their  hands,  and  taught  them  to  sing  Dr. 
Watts*s  "  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  which  they  prized 
very  highly. 

In  1753  Mr.  Davies  was  appointed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  College,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  visit  the 
mother  country,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated 
Gilbert  Tennent,  to  solicit  donations  for  the  institu- 
tion. He  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the 
leading  divines  of  that  day,  and  his  preaching  was  so 
popular  that,  it  is  said,  he  was  desired  to  preach 
before  the  King,  George  II.  The  great  simplicity  and 
point,  the  evangelical  doctrine  and  earnestness,  as 
well  as  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  impressed  and 
greatly  pleased  liis  Majesty,  who,  turning  to  the 
Queen,  said  several  times,  with  considerable  anima- 
tion, "  Beautiful,  Caroline  I  beautiful ! "  He  was 
thus  unconsciously  a  cause  of  annoyance  to  the 
minister.  It  is  related  that,  when  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  he  stopped,  and  when  the  pause  had 
hushed  every  other  sound,  he  said,  in  a  clear  and 
steadfast  voice,  "  When  the  lion  roars,  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  tremble  ;  and  when  the  Almighty  utters 
His  voice,  the  kings  of  the  earth  should  be  silent." 
He  proceeded  with  his  discourse  without  further  in- 
terruption ;  and  his  more  cautious  colleague  suggested 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  had  given  ofience  to 
the  king,  and  that  a  reprimand  would  certainly 
follow.  The  next  day  they  were  both  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  not  to  be  reprimanded, 
however,  but  to  receive  the  acknowledgment  and 
thanks  of  tlie  king  for  the  timely  and  faithful  rebuke, 
and  a  donation  of  £50  for  the  College.  The  readers 
of  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Davies*s  sermons,  which 
have  been  republished  several  times  in  England, 
would  expect  to  hear  that  Mr.  Davies's  poetic  com- 
positions extended  beyond  a  single  hymn.  He  left 
several  poems  and  hymns,  of  which  little  is  known  in 
England.  His  hymn  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one 
which,  if  it  have  rather  less  of  the  poet  than  Dryden's 
"  Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid  the  world*B  foundations 
first  were  laid,"  has  much  more  of  the  Christian,  is 
much  more  deeply  imbued  with  spiritual  fervour, 
and  should  be  the  more  acceptable  as  an  aid  to 
devotion  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  man  whose 
principles  and  character  were  as  pure  and  as  elevating 
as  his  verse : — 
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*'  Eternal  Spirit !  sooroe  of  light  I 
Bnlivening,  oonfleoratiiig  fire. 
Descend,  and,  with  celestial  heat. 
Our  doll,  our  frosen  hearts  inspire ; 
•     Oar  souls  refine,  our  droes  consume. 
Come,  condescending  Spirit,  come ! 

"  In  our  cold  hearts,  O  strike  a  spark 
Of  the  pure  flame  which  seraphs  feel. 
Nor  let  us  wander  in  the  dark. 

Or  lie  benumbed  and  stupid  still. 
Come,  vivifying  Spirit,  come. 
And  make  our  hearts  Thy  constant  home  I 

'•  Let  pure  devotion's  fervour  rise ; 

Let  every  pious  passion  glow ! 
Oh,  let  the  raptures  of  the  skies 

Kindle  in  all  our  hearts  below  ! 
Come,  condescending  Spirit,  come. 
And  make  our  hearts  Thy  constant  home." 

In  the  year  of  his  visit  to  England  Mr.  Davies  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  six  years  later,  in 
1759,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  justly  cele- 
brated Jonathan  Edwards,  as  President  of  New 
Jersey  College.  Here  his  fame  as  a  teacher  speedily 
overtook  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  and  his  accep- 
tability as  a  poet  Two  or  three  passages  from  some 
of  his  poems  will  serve  to  show  at  once  his  poetic 
taste  and  his  piety,  which  latter  all  his  gifts  and  dis- 
tinctions served  to  embellish  and  commend. 

The  first  b  from  **  A  Minister's  Reflections  on  the 
Death  of  one  of  his  People."  The  verse  given  is  the 
last,  showing  the  ardour  of  his  desires  for  usefulness, 
and  the  great  end  of  all  his  efforts — 

'*  Almighty  grace !  my  soul  inspire. 
And  touch  my  lips  with  heavenly  fire ! 

Let  faith,  and  love,  and  zeal  arise. 
Oh,  teach  me  that  divineet  art. 
To  reach  the  conscience,  gain  the  heart. 

And  train  immortals  for  the  skies  I " 

The  next  is  from  a  poem  "  On  the  Birth  of  the 
Author's  Third  Son  "— 

*'  Thou  little  wondrous  miniature  of  man. 
Formed  by  unerring  Wisdom's  "pevtect  plan ; 
Thou  little  stranger,  from  eternal  night. 
Emerging  into  life's  immortal  light ; 
Thou  heir  of  worlds  unknown,  thou  candidate 
For  an  important,  everlasting  state. 
Where  this  puny  embryo  shall  its  powers  expand. 
Enlarging,  ripening  still,  and  never  stand. 
This  simmering  spark  of  being,  just  now  struck 
From  nothing  by  the  all-creating  Rock, 
To  inmiortality  shall  flame  and  bum. 
When  suns  and  stars  to  native  darkness  turn ; 
Thou  Shalt  the  ruins  of  the  worlds  survive. 
And  through  the  rounds  of  endless  ages  live. 
Now  thou  art  bom  into  an  anxious  state 
Df  dubious  trial  for  thy  future  fate ; 
Kow  thou  art  listed  in  the  war  of  life ; 
The  prlie  immense,  and,  oh,  severe  the  strife !  ** 

The  only  other  quotations  we  shall  make  are  from 
Tl  piece  on  the  all-searching  inquiry  addressed  by  our 
Lord  to  Peter,  "  Lovest  thou  Me  ? "  ♦ 


<« 


Say,  great  Omniscient,  for  Thou  know*st  my  heart. 
Can  nature  charm  me  if  Thy  smiles  depart  1  - 


*  John  xxL  15. 


**  Can  riches,  pleasores,  honocuB,  empirM»  en 
Or  friends  delight  me,  if  I  fael  Thy  trowail 
No  ;  all  creation  dwindles  to  a  toy. 
And  heaven  itself  is  stript  of  every  Joy ; 
The  radiant  sun  is  darkened  to  my  eyes, 
And  every  blooming  beauty  roond  me  ^n. 

This  animated  poem  concludes  brightly 
fully,  as  will  the  life  of  all  those  whose  he 
with  the  same  desires  : — 

*'  Then  peace,  my  restless  and  suspicious  heart 
And,  ye  dire-boding  Jealousies,  depart ; 
I  love  my  God,  or  else  I  nothing  love : 
And  the  pure  flame  ere  long  shall  blaze  abor 
And  in  its  native  element  assure. 
Without  one  mist  to  damp  or  cloud  to  obscm 

But  the  life,  so  full  of  laboors  and  of  pra 
soon  brought  to  a  close,  and  President  ]>ivi 
more  here.  This  happened  Feb.  4th,  1761 
was  little  more  than  thirty-six  years  of  agiL 
a  victim  to  overwork  and  want  of  physical 
coupled  with  the  loss  of  vital  energy  thm 
bled  for  a  severe  cold.  A  few  weeks  befgi 
preached,  as  it  were,  his  own  foneiml  am 
discourse  delivered  in  the  College  Hall  on  N 
day.  The  text  was  a  remarkable  one  :  "7 
the  Lord,  this  year  thou  shalt  die  **  ( Jer.  z 
It  seemed  to  have  been  prophetic  of  his  owi 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  week  following 
14th),  that  he  delivered  his  remarkable  sem 
death  of  George  II.,  from  which  we  make  i 
or  two,  showing  at  once  his  efficiency  as 
orator  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  as  also 
esteem  of  the  monarch  he  had  once  felt  it  h 
reprove: — 

**  Can  the  British  annals,  in  the  compaas 
teen  hundred  years,  produce  a  period  more  fi 
to  liberty,  peace,  prosperity,  commerce,  and 
In  this  happy  reign  the  prerogative  medi 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  nor  atte 
exalt  itself  above  the  law.     .     . 

"  He  never  usurped  the  prerogative  of  E 
assuming  the  sovereignty  of  conscience,  or 
duct  of  the  human  understanding,  in  mattec 
and  religious  speculation.  He  had  deeply 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  oould  well  ds 
between  the  civil  rights  of  society  and  tl 
rights  of  religion.  He  knew  the  natoie  d  i 
of  Christianity  too  well  to  imagine  that  tl 
minations  of  human  authority,  or  tlie  an 
penal  law,  could  convince  the  mind  of  aa; 
divine  truth  and  duty ;  or  that  the  iiafoi 
uniformity  in  minute  points  of  faitii  or  ia  t 
of  worship  and  ecdesiaBtical  goreniBeiii  i 
sistent  with  free  inqniij  and  tlie  rigMa  af 
judgment,  without  which  genuine  Chriateilt 
thrive,  though  the  external  grandeur  of  tki 
may  flourish.**    .    . 

In  a  similar  attain  of  do^ncnoe  haiiln^ 
his  audience  the  yoong  kia^  Geoige  IIL 

On  the  following  Satardaj  ht 
sermon  for  the  prw,  and  oa  iim  Mil  dif  I 
twice,  which  were  his  haX 

Many  were  the< 
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re  the  lessons  drawn  from  his  life,  by  this  paper  must  close  :  "For  none  of  us  liveth  to  liim- 
hief  friends  in  England  and  America,  self,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  For  whether  we 
on  the  occasion  of  his  translation  to  a    live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  whether  we  die,  wo 


but  with  the  text  of  one  preacher.  Dr. 
ncceeded  him  in  the  presidential  chair, 


die  unto  the  Lord  :  whether  we  lire  therefore,  or  die, 
we  are  the  Lord's  "  (Rom.  xiv.  7,  8). 


HIS    STEADFAST    PURPOSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LOST  IN  THE  WINNING,"  "FOR  CONSCIENCE'  SAKE." 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

THE     NEW     FOREMAN. 

NCITED    by    Miss    Symes, 
Winnie    made    several    at- 
tempts to  prevail  with  her 
sister  not  to  leave  them,  but 
the  very  alignments  she  em- 
ployed defeated  her  purpose. 
Nina  would  not  feign  an  in- 
terest she  did  not  feel  in  the 
hool  treat,  for  which  the  teachers  were 
aking  so  many  preparations ;  had  she 
ien  less  absorbed  in  herself  she  might 
ive  exerted  herself  to  dress  a  few  dolls 
be  given  to  the  little  'girls  of  Winnie's 
regretting  the  while  that  she  could  not 
do  more  ;   but  now  she  did  not  even 
sister's  attempts  to  interest  her   in 
the  little  ones ;  and  when  reminded 
hers  would  soon  be  home  for  a  brief 
lid  but  hasten  the  preparations  for  her 

<;hed  her  with  sorrowful  surprise.  That 
ilt  the  separation  from  her  unworthy 
tered  looks,  her  fits  of  despondency 
oo  plainly,  and  more  than  once  she  had 
through  her  reserve  as  to  throw  herself 
r's  arms,  and  give  way  to  passionate 
she  was  careful  over  the  fit  of  the  new 
btes  that  were  ordered  for  her,  and 
le  best  and  prettiest  of  her  apparel  to 
,  at  the  size  and  number  of  which  her 
red. 
ndly  received  by  the  maiden  ladies  to 

cheerful  villa  residence  Mr.  Graddon 
ind  both  promised  to  devote  themselves 
ilative,  whose  beauty  and  elegance  they 

of  admiring. 

afraid  they  will  spoil  the  child  with 
ice,"  Mr.  Graddon  observed  when  he 
e ;  "  yet  perhaps  their  motherly  kind- 
hat  she  needs,  and  change  of  air  and 
the  rest" 

.beiing  how  his  daughter  had  hung 
:  when  he  left  her,  crying  silently  the 
not  feel  happy  about  her  till  a  letter 
r  of  his  spinster  cousins  assured  him 
8  b^gimiing  to  recover  her  spirits  and 
Ty  and  liad  most  kindly  volunteered  to 


assist  them  in  making  fancy  articles  for  a  bazaar  to 
which  they  proposed  contributing.  A  postscript,  in 
her  o¥m  hand,  confirmed  these  good  tidings.  She 
liked  Hastings  and  her  hostesses,  she  said,  and  so  her 
friends  at  home  began  to  hope  that  George  Ordley 
would  soon  be  forgotten. 

Long  before  Mr.  Graddon  accompanied  lus  younger 
daughter  to  Sussex,  the  steps  he  felt  to  be  im- 
perative were  taken — ^Morris  discharged,  and  Johns 
reluctantly  but  firmly  told  that  the  post  he  could  no 
longer  fill  must  be  given  to  another.  The  fatigue  of 
body  and  mental  strain  of  overseeing  everytliing,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  told  on  the  nerves  of  the 
prosperous  builder,  and  though  it  grieved  him  very 
much  to  sever  the  bond  between  himself  and  one  who 
had  served  him  so  long  and  faithfully,  he  knew  that 
it  must  be  done. 

Johns  was  not  surprised  when  his  master,  accom- 
panied by  Winnie,  came  to  break  to  him  the  absolute 
necessity  under  which  he  found  himself  of  engaging 
another  foreman.  A  stolid  matter-of-fact  old  fellow 
was  Johns,  who  was  rarely  stirred  to  anger  except  by 
his  wife's  "  maundering  ways,"  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  generally  evinced  any  emotion,  pleasurable 
or  the  contrary,  was  by  testy  speeches  and  snappish 
answers.  But  he  was  too  deeply  grieved  to  cloak  his 
real  sentiments  now. 

No  dread  of  coming  poverty  harassed  him  ;  his 
wants  were  too  few  and  simple  ;  and  he  had  always 
been  sufi&ciently  careful  and  saving  to  have  amassed 
a  respectable  sum.  It  was  other  and  deeper  feelings 
that  made  him  bow  his  head  en  his  folded  arms  and 
forget  to  chide  his  tender-hearted  spouse,  who,  at 
sight  of  his  distress,  hid  her  face  in  her  apron  and 
wept  loudly.  He  had  so  long  and  so  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  his  employer, 
that  as  soon  as  the  workshops  were  closed  against 
him  the  occupation  of  his  life  was  gone.  A  mere  lad 
when  he  first  entered  Mr.  Graddon's  employ,  he  dated 
the  principal  events  of  past  years  by  the  calendar  of 
his  work.  It  was  just  after  the  building  of  certain 
schools  he  had  married  ;  his  dead  boy  had  been  the 
first  infimt  held  at  the  font  of  such  and  such  a  church, 
and  it  was  the  day  the  memorial  chapel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town  was  laid  that  the  boy  died. 

"  It  is  grieving  papa  very  much  to  be  obliged  to 
do  this,"  said  Winnie,  laying  her  hands  on  the 
twitching  fingers  of  the  dejected  old  SDan.  "  He  will 
miss  you  sadly,  Johns." 
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Bat  Johas  wa.-  a.lrea'iy  T':;;:ilziiiij  iii'  «.•> a: j-.'.?  !.'•::,  an  : 
made  answer  j»it:rdi:y. — 

"  He  did  oa^ht  to  imve  tumci  riK-  otT  nu^ntrL-  a „'•■». 
miuie,  for  I  've  known  it  would  Lave  to  ci.ii.t  i^»  it, 
thoagh  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  ymt  it  into  wor-i.-.  And 
I  'm  not  gnirnblin:: — no,  not  :i  n*:  ♦.!  it  ;  <.  lily  '.:  - 
Jiard — ell,  yoa 're  you n;:.  and  •■a:;"t  ii-'A  i:'V.  i.  ird  i: 
Is  to  give  up  all  hofK:,  and  jus:  -».-:ii':'  -l^Aa  t.. 
crutches,  and  doin;.'  not h in::." 

"  You  shall  never  w.int,  John.-,"  lie  w^l-  t-milttIv 

"  Tiiank  ye,  sir,  for  that  promise.  "^'Ut  I  lijivr-  >avv.: 
a  few  poundrt  since  I  havu  l»oen  witii  y«iu,  a-j  I  i::y 
wiie*H  father  have  left  as  as  mui-h  a.-^  will  i»ay  liie  rurit. 
Well  do  well  cnou;,'h;  l«t  I'd  a  deal  ratii*:r  li.ive 
worked  for  my  livin;:.  The  broad  I  eiil  wi.n":  lii.-ie 
as  sweet  as  when  I  earned  it.' 

"  But  you  have  been  vor\'  patient  so  far."  .-.liti 
Winnie. 

"  Not  a  hit  of  it,  MLhs  firaddon;  ju-t  you  iLsk  my 
wife  if  I  have.  I  wa.s  always  slow  at  k-arniu;:  .'t  rjw 
lesson,  and  this  in  the  hardest  one  that's  been  .set 


me. 
** 


n 


You  may  yet  be  able  to  return  to  u.«,  Jnlm.-,"  siid 
Mr.  Graddon,  consolingly,  but  tlie  oM  foreman  sli'iok 
his  head. 

"  No,  sir,  'taint  likely;  ami  be^',dn;,'  your  pardon 
humbly,  you  didn't  ou^jht  to  wish  it,  for  you  want 
some  one  that's  got  more  pusli,  more  hxik-a-head  in 
him  than  I've  ever  ha<l ;  S4^>me  one  that'.s  bri.sk,  and 
«lever,  as  well  as  depen<lable  ;  more  like  Pen.-y  (iray, 
ye  know." 

"  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  find  a  man  in  whom 
I  shall  feel  such  perfect  confidence  as  in  honest  old 
Johns,"  Mr.  Gra^hlon  replied,  wringing  his  hantl 
with  genuine  emotion. 

He  went  away,  leaWng  Winnie  behind  him,  for  he 
knew  that  her  gentle  sympathy,  and  the  chapter  she 
would  presently  open  the  Bible  and  read  aloud, 
would  comfort  his  crippled  foreman  more  tluin  aught 
he  conld  say. 

Morris  had  been  summarily  discharged,  but  he 
continued  to  hang  about  the  yard  in  a  manner  that 
inflicted  considerable  annoyance  on  Duke  Aveme, 
who  always  grew  fidgety  when  he  saw  him  coming, 
and  often  contrived  to  slip  out  of  the  way.  His 
burned  hand,  which  he  still  carried  in  a  sling,  afforded 
him  an  excuse  for  lounging  about,  instead  of  seeking 
fresh  work;  but  Percy  Gray,  who  had  previously 
noticed  the  insolent  familiarity  with  which  he  would 
address  Dnke,  was  inclined  to  think  that  he  had 
9ome  other  reason  for  so  persistently  haunting  a  place 
from  whi^  he  had  been  dismissed  in  disgrace. 

In  this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  when  he  found 
him  in  the  office  one  morning,  talking  in  loud  and 
angry  tones  to  Dnke.  Not  caring  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  these  disputes,  Percy  would  have  retreated, 
but  was  called  hack. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Gray ;  you  want  that  section, 
don't  you?  And  we  have  had  a  note  frojn  the 
architect,  thai  my  uncle  said  I  was  to  show  you — 


•■  .:::etiiir* J  :i>..u:  ihr — ;!-.- — I  r-r^Ly  f-.-r^T^  "whut-.  "wt 
I  "ii  i:nd  it." 

I.»uk*r  --yjeni  several  r..:-u:.-'«  :'.  -.:■  jtv iiinvr  i-r  x'lv 
I'.-tter  :  j:;-!  wiion  i--iz..'..  £..*  r-.  M-irkf  .•.::;  o-vt-^ina::Kt 
were  ::ir  m-:?-  lvr.j:!.y  :;.jl  I'-t  v  •  ^-.r*;  *cre»i  r:c^  ^j- 
-i:v  :   r.:^:  .:  :!.-y  w^>    :v-.J::^■l  :  .■  -i..:y  yi^.rr:^  ::.:>< 

•         ••         »  ".  'l"''i*"  •■        -^  "1  *.  •  ■  f  ~^         ^  .  .  V         ^  I  .!• 

•.l::»-1    :■■  -:.i:.'.  .•\j.r..:.j^    \j..:::^\    ':.■    v.;..   ^■.^  •  lIv 
I  ' .  X  r»;  1  •:•<.- ]  y  >xa'  '?; od  t  i ! c  •  - :  : . . t  ...  r-. 

P»  t  -  - 

PW  ««»fr-^  ■  V  •       ^     ^     m  ~«.'  ■•■■  *■  «■ 

'"I  v-:>:,  v..»u  ■w-\:ll  .:■■.  M.-rri-i.  I  ■:■:/:  tL-iik  mv 
•;:.■  iv  Wi.uM  -are  lo  tmd  v..u  i.f.Ti.' 

"  Perhai"?  li'-:.  -ir ;  ntt.irc  r';-.'^iciila:!v  if  ux:  ki.--v.M 
riiv  orraii'i,"  reti.-rted  the  man,  with  unj'ica,v;:/i 
>i;.niiti«.aTi«c. 

*•  Murri-  liun'h:-  I  r:,i«iit  prt.v;iil  with  Mr.  Uraiiii'ii 
i«»taki.'  iiiiii  <■::  u;j.ii:i.'"  >aid  I^iikt%  hastily,  a*i<]re?.?i.'.y: 
!tin:-tdi  to  IVn.y  :  *' 'out  it's  iQi[H>s&ible  that  I  i'^ 
intcric-re,  •|iiite  inii:»os.si»jle." 

"  Jic"^izi\i^  ytViir  pardon.  Mr.  Aveme,  that's  n-t 
true,"  cried  Morris.  "  It '.s  only  the  will  tkit  ^ 
wan  I  in;:,  sir,  only  the  wLlL  I  'vc  been  a  ;:iK*»i  fritn-t 
h*  vou.  sir,  and  I  didn't  think  vou'd  fail  ine  wbeaaJ 
I  wanteti  wa.s  y«iur  g«Hxl  word."' 

Percy  did  nut  stop  to  hear  more ;  he  could  se*?  t'ut 
Duke  wa&  seriously  embarrassed,  and  Morris  inclirn^i 
to  Vie  impertinent ;  but  it  waa*  no  business  of  bk  and 
so  he  made  g^.nxl  hL*  retreat  just  before  Mr.  GraJd'.'a 
came  in. 

As  t«»K>ii  a.s  he  apj»eared,  MorrL<  .slunk  nff. 

*■  Don't  encourage  that  fellow  here  : "  Mr.  Gr.iilil«'3 
said  to  his  young  kinsman.  "  I  lose  my  teiiiitr 
whenever  he  crosses  my  path." 

**  He  would  like  to  come  back,"  Duke  felt  cot- 
strained  to  say. 

"Then  he  certainly  will  not,  and  you  nmy  k" 
liim  if  he  mentions  the  subject  to  you  again,  that  tiit! 
more  1  hear  of  his  carelessness  and  stupidity,  tb^ 
more  I  wonder  at  myself  for  keeping  him  so  lonj?.  I 
am  suqirised  that  you,  who  are  in  and  about  the 
place  all  day,  did  not  find  out  his  true  character,  aini 
give  me  a  hint  of  the  miacluef  he  was  doing  me.^ 

"He 's  only  a  little  conceited;  there's  no  real  barm 
in  the  fellow,"  said  Duke. 

"No  harmt  when  he  has  been  setting  the  vorrf 
possible  example  to  the  men  under  him  !  No  hanxu 
when  I  have  lost  a  good  job  at  Squire  Aveley's 
because,  as  he  himself  tells  me,  he  was  so  disgu:)!^ 
with  the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  Morris  that  lie  did 
not  care  to  trust  him  ^ntli  the  improvements  he  pn>- 
jectod.  If  you  had  looked  after  things  a  little  witt 
when  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent^  I  should  have  beei 
pounds  in  pocket  this  season." 

"  I  think  I  have  quite  eiK>ugh  to  do  hefti' 
grumbled  Duke,  glancing  around  him. 

"  Too  much,  it  seems,  as  all  the  accoonts  are  is 
arrears.  But,  recollect,  I  don*t  want  to  confine  voa 
te  the  office.  I  can  soon  get  a  dcrk  in  your  place,  if 
you  will  ease  me  of  a  few  of  my  lOBponaibilititf ; 
only  you  must  please  to  remember  that  it  iroii*t  ^ 
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a  to  go  off  after  the  hounds,  when  you  are  | 

ed  to  be  riding  in  another  direction,  attending 

buaineea.'' 

think  that  little  escapade  might  be  forgotten 

ir,"  retorted  Duke  ;  "  and  I  "m  quite  contented 

he  office  work.     It  suite  me  well  enough, 

,  as  well  as  anything  else.      I'm  not  at  all 

Jar.     If  one  must  work,  it  doesn't  signify  much 

ne  does.'* 

Ir.  Graddon  always  grew  irritable  when  Duke 

]o  this  tone,  he  began  to  talk  of  something 

ve  you  answered  the  letter  of  that  man  who 
L  for  the  foremanship  ?  But  no,  I  can  see  you 
%  Well  then,  don't,  for  I'm  sure  he  would 
t  me.  Johns  made  a  remark  yesterday  that 
I  me  to  look  nearer  home.  I  'm  very  much 
d  to  offer  the  berth  to  Gray." 

is  so  young,"  objected  Duke,  nibbling  a  pen, 
tfuUy. 

Q  you  advance  any  other  reason  why  I 
I't  do  it  ?  His  want  of  experience  ?  I  have 
gred  that  already  ;  but  his  head  is  screwed  on 
bt  way,  and  I  feel  that  I  could  depend  on  him. 
think  it  will  have  to  be  Gray." 
ill  the  men  work  under  him  ?     There  have 

few  unpleasantrics  in  the  shop  already,  in 
lence  of  lus  giving  himself  airs  on  the  strength 
laving  worked  in  London." 
bo  tells  yon  this?"  inquired  Mr.   Graddon, 
f  uneasy. 

lelieve  I  heard  it  through  Morris ;  and  Gray 
t  attempt  to  deny  that  he  had  been  quarrel- 

Graddon  asked  no  more  questions,  but  went 
e  house,  and  took  Winnie  into  his  counsels, 
u  see,  child,"  he  explained,  "  a  more  machine 
rorks  by  rule,  and  though  he  obeys  orders, 
{oes  beyond  them,  is  but  a  clumsy  tool  in  a 
■  like  mine;  and  an  incompetent  puppy 
ionis  is  worse  than  useless.  Unless  my  fore> 
18  brains,  and  will  devote  them  to  my  service, 
9f  no  more  actual  sen'ice  to  me  than — ^than 
k    Any  one  else  will  do  just  as  well  or  as 

Die  gave  her  father  a  deprecating  glance,  and 

ped  to  kiss  her  forehead. 

r  dear,  I  don't  say  this  unkindly.    Duke  is 

and  we  must  wait  and  hope.     But  about 

I  am  stron^y — ^perhaps  too  strongly — ^pre- 

ed  in  his  favour.     He  is  steady,  intelligent, 

ver  worries  me  with  neglect  or  blunders.    What 

say,  child?" 

Die  was  slightly  embarrassed.  She  knew  that 
iras  prejudiced  against  Percy,  and  would  be 
d  if  he  fancied  she  had  throvm  the  weight 
idvocacy  into  the  scale ;  but  her  sense  of  right 
ed,  and  her  answer  decided  the  question, 
pa,  I  believe  Percy  Gray  would  serve  you  as 
Uy  as  JokDM,  and  more  intelligently." 
gr,  to  do  I,  Winnie."   And  that  same  evening, 


as  Percy  was  leaving  the  shops,  he  was  called  into 
the  house,  the  berth  offered  to  him,  and,  after  a  little 
consideration,  accepted. 

His  heart  swelled  exultingly.  Step  by  step  ho  was 
climbing  the  ladder,  and  achieving  the  purpose  at 
which  ho  aimed.  Not  all  Duke  Aveme's  scorn  of 
his  poverty  or  his  ignorance  h&d  lost  him  Winnie's 
good  will ;  and,  bowing  to  her  as  she  stood  behind 
her  father's  chair,  he  exclaimed,  impulsively,  "  It  is 
to  you  I  owe  this.  Miss  Graddon,  as  indeed  I  owe 
everything  else  ! " 

She  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "  Not  to  me,  Mr.  Gray. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  papa  that  I 
shared  his  conviction  that  you  would  suit  him 
admirably,  but  tliat  was  alL  Your  thanks  must  be 
given " 

"Not  to  Mr.  Aveme  !"  Percy  blurted  out,  feeling 
tliat  he  would  rather  renounce  his  dearest  hopes  than 
be  under  an  obligation  to  Duke. 

Winnie  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  and  then  her 
colour  rose.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  vehement 
tone  or  the  look  that  accompanied  it,  and  she  began 
to  divine  how  the  taunts  and  sneers,  uttered  more  in 
thoughtlessness  than  positive  ill-nature,  were  still 
rankUng  in  the  memory  of  him  at  whom  they  wore 
levelled.  She  could  but  dimly  realise  tlus  state  of 
feeling,  for  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  "  bear 
malice."  An  offence  given  to  Winnie  Graddon  might 
be  keenly  resented  at  the  time,  but  it  was  soon  for- 
given, and  never  brooded  over. 

**  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  cousin,"  she  said,  in  her 
low  sweet  accents.  "Have  you  no  friend  besides 
your  earthly  ones,  Mr.  Gray  ?" 

Percy  bit  his  lip,  and  went  away  humiliated  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumplu  Again  he  felt  that  although 
raising  himself  in  the  social  scale  might  bring  him 
nearer  to  Winnie  outwardly,  there  was  still  a  barrier 
betwixt  them  which  he,  the  irreligious  and  ambitions, 
could  not  pass.  

CHAPTER    XLIV. 

ANXIOUS  HEARTS. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Graddon's  prohibition  and  Duke's 
evident  annoyance,  Morris  continued  to  haunt  the 
office,  and  he  grew  more  importunate,  or,  it  would 
not  be  incorrect  to  say,  more  insolent  on  every  oeca- 
sion.  Percy  knew  that  the  men  in  the  shops  remarked 
upon  it,  and  more  than  one  hint  was  given  in  his 
hearing  with  respect  to  some  money  transactions 
between  young  Mr.  Aveme  and  the  ex-foreman,  who 
was  knovm  to  have  received  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  some  months  since  from  the  sale  of  a  cottage, 
the  property  of  his  wife.  This  money  he  had  con 
fessed  to  have  lent  on  good  interest ;  was  it  to  Duke? 
and  how  was  it  that  this  young  man,  with  his  excel- 
lent salary,  found  himself  compelled  to  borrow  at 
aU? 

But  Duke  went  to  town  suddenly,  and  on  his 
return,  after  a  couple  of  days'  absence,  Morris  became 
almost  cringing  in  his  civility,  and  by-and-by  ceased 
to  hang  about  Mr.  Graddon's  premises  at  aU. 


nil  on  a  long-projected  liiihing 
excnraion,  and  Winiiio  grew  scriouBly  uncoay.  Conid 
this  ulment,  to  which  her  betrothed  refused  to  give 
a  name,  be  a.  mental  instead  of  s  bodily  one ! 

He  luwl,  or  slie  fitncicd  he  had,  avoided  being 
aloDC  with  her  for  uonie  time  pcutL  Hitherto,  she 
liad  tacitly  submitted  to  what  looked  very  much 
like  neglect ;  but  now  ahe  dctenuined  to  acek  aa 
iipportuoity  of  wrestlof;  the  truth  from  him.  She 
found  one  o&  the  following  moming.  Mr.  Graddon'a 
boys  dragged  their  father  out  to  the  stables  as  soon 
iiB  breakfast  was  over  to  look  at  a  atray  dog  that 
liad  followed  them  home  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
Ilattio  was  in  attendance  on  MLaa  Symes.  Cuming 
to  where  her  moody  couain  aat,  leaning  over  a  news- 
paper, ahe  put  her  hand  on  his  ahoulder. 

"  I  dont  think  you  are  reading,  Duke.  Your  eyes 
have  been  fixed  on  llie  same  advertisement  for  these 
tcD  minutes.  Will  you  not  telL  me  what  mokes  jou 
so  unlike  youracLf  I " 

He  drew  himself  away  from  her  light  touch. 

"  It  wonid  be  kinder  to  leave  me  alone,  Winnie, 
than  to  tcauc  me  with  ijucstions.  In  my  present  state 
of  mind  1  might  be  teiiiptc<l  to  Icll  you  things  that 
would  pnin  you.'' 

"Nina  '.'  sbc  cried,  inaiuriii.  "Something  is  amiss 
with  my  sister." 

"NonMcnsc!  didn't  you  have  a  letter  from  her 
yesterday !  But  this  ia  like  yun,  Winnie  ;  every 
one  atauila  before  inc.  Thut  I  have  a  place  in 
your  heart,  I  believe,  but  it  inuHt  be  a  very  small 
one.  I  allude  to  niy  own  vexations,  and  instead 
of  aympalhisiiig  with  inc,  your  tbouglita  fly  off  to 
Nina  ;   and  yet  yuu  )<rcleiid  to  love  me.'' 

"  I'rctend,  Duke  !  I  cannot  aucu^'c  myself  of  having 
given  you  any  reason  to  duubt  my  Biucctity." 


Iiave  neither  trifled  nor  made  any  preteaH 
You  blame  me  for  delays  which  yon  moU  1 
vented  if  you  would." 

"  I  expected  to  h«ar  yo«  aay  thii,"  retort 
"  Because  I  have  not  moulded  lajaeU  to  Iki 
dried  pattern  yooi  father  a^toTM,  I  h 
like  a  boy— a  mere  baby.  To  tell  job  I 
Winnie,  I  am  growing  very  nek  of  an  oa; 
that  threatena  Ut  be  such  a  lengthy  oa».' 

"  It  can  be  disBolvod,"  aaid  Winni^  iw 
to  speak  intelligibly,  so  groat  waa  ba  eaol 
have    no    desire    to    hold    you  to  it  if  i 

"  Then  you  wish  to  be  aet  free  ?  It  is  M 
wish  ? "  exclaimed  Duke.  "  I  rimnght  aa  M 
are  too  cold-hearted — too  mnch  waddaA  la| 
to  be  willing  to  cast  in  yonr  lot  with  auk  I 
good's  as  mine.  I  cannot  qnanel  witb  jaa. 
Iiave  feareil  fur  some  time  past  that  n  Am 
able  to  make  each  other  happy.  I  ami 
your  Btandard  of  excellence,  Winnia ;  md ', 
though  we  are  lovera  no  lunger,  wa  fli 
friends,  cannot  we  !  ' 

ijhe  tried  to  answer  liim,  but  the  wiKdil 
come.  Iluke  had  often  «paken  irritably,  nd 
quarrelled,  though  it  waaoitly  to  makaill 
but  never  had  he  taken  this  lone  befon. 

Was  he  in  eainest !  Could  he  siiijimIj'  t 
the  desired  to  be  aet  at  libertyl 

But  wliile  ahe  atruggled  between  hn'Mli 
and  her  longing  to  make  herself  nan  fdt 
stood,  lier  brotheiB  were  heard  retnroing ;  ■ 
raised  her  liand  to  his  lipe,  saying  hastily, ' 
ber,  I  still  claim  youi  frieudafaip ;  you  ■ 
deprive  me  of  that  t  "  and  darted  out  oj  th*  r 
(Ito  b«  cmUliui€d4 
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formed,  the  honours  vhicli  ho  gained,  the  oj>jk)- 
sition  which  ho  encountered  and  vanquished,  the 
difficulties  ho  sunuounted  nnd  removed ;  am\, 
where  tlie  i>iijK)rtiinity  in  afforded,  we  especiaJJj- 
delight  tu  l(>i.ik  uixm  him  in  the  retirement  and 
xeelusion  of  liis  jirivate  and  domestic  life,  and  in 
this  we  arc  not  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  vain  and 
inijtertinent  curiosity,  but  by  the  desire  to  see  if  he 
who  hasstood  out  insuchstroug  nnd  bold  relief  from 
other  men,  its  though  he  were  a  being  of  another  and 
nobler  ortler,  be,  after  atl,  a  man  of  like  jiafisiona 
with  us.  And  thus  regarded,  manyof  those  incidents 
of  every-day  life,  which  in  tJie  caae  of  men  less  dis- 
tinguished we  should  pasH  by  unnoticed,  we  value 
as  indications  of  character  and  expressions  of  life 
more  significant  and  eliKjucntly  suggestive  than 
many  of  his  more  pul>liu  mid  noted  deeds. 

While  we  have  often  tlm.'i  felt  in  reference  to 
the  great  and  noble  of  earth,  have  wo  never  expe- 
rienced a  like  desire  to  know  more  of  Him,  who, 
though  once  on  tlic  curth,  was  not  of  the  earth, 
and  who,  while  He  <a'!is  the  Son  of  man,  waa 
also,  and  e(|ually,  the  Son  of  GodI 

The  biography  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  presented  to 
us  by  the  four  Evangelists,  is  broadly  distingimhed 
from  all  other  biographies,  and  abnoat  as  much 
by  what  it  does  not  tell  us,  as  by  what  it  does — 
the  Gospels  are  signiticant  in  their  silence  as  in 
their  speech.  We  have  Jesus  of  Nazareth  dearly 
exhibited  as  the  Clirist — as  the  Qod-man — the 
suffering,  loving,  s}-m|<uthLsiug  Saviour.  Wo  are 
prusenttKl  with  an  accomit  of  those  great  deeds 
which  He  offered  as  Hi^  crcdontiaLi,  testifying 
us  they  did  at  once  to  the  truthfulness  of  His 
(haracterand  teaching,  and  His  infinitfl  mercy  and 
might  ^any  of  the  words  of  wisdom  and  grace 
which  He  Bi«ike  we  have  carefullv  and  fondlv 


^wyings  and  doings,  and  the  various  pei 
relative  circumstances  of  life — the  aim 
absence  in  the  evangelic  narratives  of  a 
to  what  makes  up  so  large  a  part 
biographies,  is  cerbunlynot  natural,  bat 
intentional,  and  intended  to  aave  > 
l)ortant  pur[>0MC.  We  see  the  effect  i 
superintendence  in  what  is  omitted 
Gospels  as  clearly  as  in  what  is  indudec 
The  det^ign  of  this  studied  and  caref 
tained  silence,  this  almost  entire  absenc 
w  of  merely  private  and  personal  con 
we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  tu  b 
God  knew  how  prone  we  are  to  atta 
importance  to  the  mere  outsides  ot  thiii{ 
neglect  their  moml  and  spiritual  men 
BO  He  has  given  us  no  more  of  the  t 
sensible  than  was  absolutely  necesaaiy. 
conformity  to  Christ,  were  it  powH 
avail  nothing,  the  one  thing  needful  ii 
conformity,  to  have  that  mind,  that  d 
which  was  in  Christ,  that  we  may  ben 
those  things  whidi  were  minded  bf  Hi 
for  na  to  know  Christ,  not  after  the  1 
after  the  spirit,  to  know  Him  in  tbt 
His  resurrection,  the  fellowship  of  ffis  I 
being  made  conformable  unto  His  deatk 
But  though  in  the  wisdom  of  God  n 
generally  kept  in  ignorance  of  much  i 
wonld  naturally  like  to  know,  the  | 
silence  is  occasionally  broken ;  we  do  g 
glimpse  of  Christ  in  some  of  His  mor 
relations.  Such  an  incidental  revelatioB 
here.  In  these  few  and  sadly  exprwi' 
"  neither  did  His  brethren  believe  in  I 
have  made  known  to  us  what  ma  tic  ' 
ChrUl't  home. 
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aion  "  His  brethren  "  occurs  nine  times  in 
Mpelsy  and  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  single  exception  of  this  passage  it 
\  occnrs  in  connection  with  the  mother  of 

7  these  brethren  who  are  here  alluded  to, 
rer  may  have  been  the  degree  of  relation- 
bey  sustained  to  the  Lord,  were  not,  at  this 
n  any  true  sense  believers  in  Him.    They 

0  have  had  a  certain  measure  of  belief,  but 
very  lowest  kind — ^a  kind  so  imperfect  as 
compatible  with  a  spirit   of    scorn  and 

ry.  They  recognised  His  miracles,  but 
leir  purpose  or  meaning,  and  they  appear 
e  had  no  appreciation  of  the  true  character 
ir  Divine  Kinsman,  they  evidently  suppos- 
at  He  was  influenced  by  the  low,  vu^ar, 

motives  by  which  they  were  actuated 
dves.  Strange,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem, 
!iey  should  have  occupied  such  a  position  ; 
J  not  seek  to  evade  our  difficulty  by  modi- 
or  extenuating  the  force  of  the  statement 
either  did  His  brethren  believe  in  HivnJ^ 
se  words  call  up  a  picture  of  Chri^s  private 
i/e,  and  reveal  one  element  of  its  bitterness. 

words  enable  us  to  see  what  must  have 
he  sorrow  of  Chrises  home.  When  we  view 
aviour  in  the  more  public  relations  He 
led  to  the  children  of  men,  we  soon  discover 
le  met  with  but  little  sympathetic  appre- 
Vy  He  was  everywhere  misrepresented  and 
ated;  He  experienced  little  but  opposition 
cmtempt  from  those  among  whom  He  lived 
aboured;  He  continually  heard  His  name 
lemed,  and  the  words  He  uttered  misinter- 
L  Throughout  His  whole  public  ministry 
id  to  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
it  Himself.     But  had  we  been  left  to  our- 

1  we  might  have  imagined,  that  while  thus 
r  buffiated  in  the  world,  there  was  one  quiet 
laiy,  within  the  safe  and  sacred  enclosure  of 

He  could  retire;  one  circle,  however  small, 
i  which  He  would  be  looked  up  to  with  rever- 
ind  affection,  and  where  His  true  character 
be  recognised,  and  His  claims  admitted; 
ding-place  from  the  storms  of  the  world,  to 
Be  might  confidently  resort,  and  where  He 
meet  with  that  sympathy  and  affection  for 
His  human  nature  would  crave.  But  such 
lations  as  these  are  in  a  large  measure 
ed  by  the  expression  of  the  sad  truth — 
her  did  His  brethren  believe  in  Him.''  And 
ire  find  Hia  home  thus  closed  against  Him, 
atmosphere  chilled  by  the  unbelief  of  His 
bh,  we  feel  the  full  force  of  that  mourn- 
fiog  of  our  Lord,  "  The  foxes  have  holes, 
M  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
a  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  And 
1^  at  Christ  as  having  a  human  heart,  and 
I  feelinga^  like  ourselves,  it  must  have  been 
ideed,  to  liave  been  thus  ^'  wounded  in  the 


house  of  His  friends,"  and  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  unbelief  of  His  brethren  greatly  enhanced 
His  sufferings,  and  proved  one  of  the  bitterest 
ingredients  in  that  cup  of  woe,  which  He  drained 
to  the  very  dregs. 

In  this/ocf  tKat  "  neither  did  His  brethren  believe 
in  Him^^  toe  have  the  disappointment  of  what 
seems  at  first  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  expedor 
tion.  Some  such  feeling  of  disappointment  is 
experienced  when  we  consider  more  generally  the 
treatment  which  Christ  received ;  for,  taking  into 
account  the  errand  on  which  He  came,  might  it 
not  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  His 
advent  would  have  been  everywhere  cordially 
and  even  rapturously  welcomed  ?  The  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  men  really  needed  the  salvation 
which  Christ  came  to  bring,  is  found  in  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Saviour  Himself  received  at  their 
hands.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful,  nothing  can 
be  more  sad  than  the  way  in  which  the  world  has 
for  the  most  part  treated  Christ  Tlie  almost 
uniform  conduct  of  men  shows  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  welcome  or  receive  such  a  Deliverer, 
as  Grod,  in  the  fulness  of  the  times,  was  pleased  to 
send  forth. 

When  we  limit  the  circle  of  our  vision,  and 
look  at  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  nation,  our  sur- 
prise is  increased.  He  came  to  His  o^n,  and  His 
own  received  Him  not.  Here  we  have  a  people 
who  were  avowedly  looking  for  the  Messiah;  they 
knew  from  prophetic  declarations  of  the  tribe  and 
family  whence  He  was  to  spring,  the  spot  which 
was  to  be  honoured  as  His  birthplace  ;  they  had 
for  their  guidance  a  minute  account  of  the  life  He 
was  to  live ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  His  earthly  existence  had  been  clearly 
and  fully  foretold,  and  yet  in  their  blindness  and 
prejudice  they  imderstood  not  these  things ;  and 
when  Christ  came  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  as 
the  long-looked  for  and  long-promised  Saviour, 
He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  root  out  of  the  dry  ground,  without 
form  or  comelinesa 

And  when  we  look  within  the  narrower  circle 
of  Christ's  home,  and  consider  the  individuals 
who  composed  it,  and  their  conduct  as  revealed 
to  us  in  these  words,  we  are  presented  with  a 
fact  which  tends  greatly  to  increase  our  feelings 
of  surprise  and  disappointment  Here  we  see  those 
who  not  only  had  within  them  feelings  which 
should  have  led  the  entire  human  race  to  hail  with 
joy  and  gladness  the  advent  of  the  Saviour ;  who 
not  only  were  blessed  with  a  knowledge  of  those 
prophecies  with  which  the  Jewish  nation  was 
familiar ;  who  not  only  saw  the  public  manifesta- 
tion of  power  and  goodness  in  which  our  Saviour 
showed  forth  His  divine  character  unto  men; 
but  who,  in  addition  to  all  this,  had  known  Him 
from  His  earliest  years,  had  ample  opportunity  of 
scrutinising  that  life  which  was  without  spot  or 
blemish,  who  had  been  most  directly  expired  to 
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tho83  healthful  influences  which  had  been  ctjacsu- 
lessly  raying  forth  hum  tliat  living  centre.  We 
might  not  unrea-sonably  have  expected  something 
diti'erent  and  better  from  these,  have  expected 
that  these  ic<mld  liave  appreciated  the  Savii»ur, 
vxmld  have  seen  some  beauty  in  Him  that  they 
should  desire  Him,  would  have  tliscerned  the 
truthfulness  of  His  character,  the  justice  and 
authority  of  His  claims,  and  rejoiced  to  remler 
that  believing  and  loving  worship  He  required, 
vx/idd  have  realised  in  their  fulness  those  bless- 
ings which  He  alone  was  able  and  ready  to 
imi)art.  But  no !  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  us — distressing  as  it  must  have  l»een  tu 
Him — "Neither  did  His  brethren  believe  in 
Him ; "  they  closed  their  hearts  against  Him,  and 
thus  was  He  "  wounded  in  the  house  of  His 
friends." 

We  find  then  that  while  it  was  an  honour  to  be 
of  Christ's  kindred,  it  was  not  necessarily  a  saving 
honour.  At  this  iHjriod  at  least,  a  large  pn>iM)rtinn 
of  the  kindred  of  Jesus  lield  aloof  from  Him,  did 
not  believe  in  Him,  had  no  true  symj^athy  with 
Him.  The  grace  of  God  does  not  go  by  blood, 
but  by  gift  These  were  reckoned  among  Christ's 
kinsmen,  were  spoken  of  as  His  brethren,  but  they 
were  not  related  to  Him  by  true  faith.  These 
whom  we  might  so  reasonably  have  expected  to 
find  firm  and  faithful  followers  of  the  Lord,  are 
here  classed  with  unbelievers. 

But  are  not  many  of  our  expectations  which, 
like  these,  seem  natural  and  reasonable,  d( omed 
to  disapix)intment  ?  Our  surprise  is  sometimes 
awakened  by  what  appears  to  us  as  the  non-result 
of  a  very  remarkable  concurrence  of  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  and  influences.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  children  of  pious  parents 
living  godless  lives?  Gosi>el  hearers  remain- 
ing untouched  by  Gospel  influences?  what  we 
take  to  be  the  most  pow^erful  and  wisely 
adapted  means  apparently  ineffectual  ?  Have  we 
never  yet  seen  an  individual  placed,  as  we  should 
say,  in  the  most  favourable  i)Osition,  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  influences  of  the  most  desirable 
kind,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  great  truths  coxaQ  full 
upon  such  an  one ;  spoken  by  the  human  voice, 
emphasised  by  some  afflictive  dispensation,  have 
we  not  said,  or,  at  all  events,  have  we  not  thought, 
surely  this  mmt  have  an  eflect,  muat  produce  an 
impression,  we  certainly  shall  see  a  change  now? 
But  no !  the  heart  remains  hard,  the  conscience 
callous,  the  life  runs  on  in  its  old  course.  Well, 
in  such  a  case  we  may  qualify  our  surj»rise,  though 
we  may  not  account  for,  nor  the  less  grieve  over 
the  circumstance — as  we  remember  that  "  neither 
did  UU  brethren  believe  in  Him." 

Do  we  not  learn  from  this  a  great  truth,  which 
we  have  all  need  to  ponder  and  lay  to  heart,  that  no 
mere  external  power,  no  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances,  will  suffice  to  effect  the  required 
change  in  the  heart  of  man  ?    Here,  in  the  case 


before  us  wc  SL-eui  t«j  liave  aii  that  couid  \k 
reiisonablv  wished  ti>r — a  c«>iiibinatinn  of  favour 
able  circuni>tan'.v>  a!i»l  yet,  in  spite  "f  ;iU.  i* 
had  to  be  recorileil,  tli.it  "  neither  did  His  breihriL 
believe  in  Hiii.."' 

As  we  re;id  llic^e  wi»rd>,  wt  'trr  r^ minded  of  *h. 
tJ'ftnt  itttd  r'-ditti  >'/  "ur  Sm-i'ttirii  sv7»/t*iUiV. 
When  we  think  «»l  the  sorrow  ut  our  Savii>ur> 
home,  the  way  in  wliieli  He  must  liave  bc-eu  trin; 
bv  the  unbelief  of  II i>  brethren,  we  feel  that  He 
i>  able  to  siuvour  anil  ctmifort  those  who  Lavtr 
ungodly  friemls  and  kinsfolk,  and  who  are  otiea 
troubled  in  heart  eoi  ice  ruing  them.  The  Lord 
.lesus  is  connnended  to  us  a  merciful  and  faithtui 
high  priest,  One  who  is  anointed  to  sj.»eak  a  \ror'i 
in  season  to  them  that  are  wearv.  One  who  is  able 
to  sympathise  with  and  help  us  in  every  time  or 
Tieeil,  feeling  not  only  for,  but  with  all  who  arv 
in  any  trouble.  And  the  ground  of  this  qualifica- 
tion, which  is  ever  insisted  on,  is  this,  that  He  hsk? 
been  tenqjted  in  all  i^nnts  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.  He  is  not  a  stranger  to  any  of  the 
experiences  of  human  life,  and  He  therefore,  in 
every  particular,  hjis  a  fellow-feeling  with  Ui?.  Now, 
,  it  is  scarcely  neetlful  to  remark,  that  some  of  the 
!  most  painful  exj»erienees  of  life  are  tho^  that 
grow  out  of,  or  are  associated  with,  the  social  and 
tiomestic  relationships  of  life  which,  in  Gtxl'sJ  pre*- 
vidence,  we  are  called  to  sustain.  There  are  few 
who,  knowing  the  Lord  themselves,  are  so  hapj»iiy 
circumstanced  that  they  have  never  had  occasiun 
for  painful  and  even  protract^id  anxiety  as  thej 
have  considered  the  spirituiil  condition  of  tho» 
near  and  dear  to  them.  If  any  of  us  are  in 
trouble  because  of  unbelieving  relatives  and 
friends,  it  is  tmr  privilege  to  know  that  we  vt 
not  left  alone  in  our  sorrow  and  anxiety :  there  is 
One  who  can  sympathise  with  us — the  Lord  Jew 
Christ,  in  whom  we  tnist,  and  of  whom  at  om 
time  it  could  be  said,  "  neither  did  His  breihren 
believe  in  Him." 

We  are  reminded  by  these  words  that  the  prtat&t 
differences  of  chanu'ttr  and  condition  may  befonnd 
within  the  limits  of  the  same/amili/,  and  thai  thert 
is  hope  that  t/iosewho  contimie  unbelieving  for  a  \ck\U 
may  at  last  he  brouf/ht  in.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  the  family  to  which  reference  is  hat 
made — that  Jewish  family  to  which  our  Saviour 
belonged.  The  most  casual  observer  must  be 
struck  by  the  sad  contrasts  there  presented.  What 
a  variety  of  character  and  condition  do  we  see! 
Christ,  all  perfection — pure,  truthful,  loving: 
speaking  words  of  wisdom,  truth,  and  grace — dis- 
playing the  commingled  excellences  of  the  Divine 
and  human  characters  by  which  He  was  dis- 
tinguished. And  there  were  some  there  who 
believed  in  Him,  who  look  up  to  and  reveieoced 
Him;  and  some,  as  we  find — and  at  this  period, 
probably  the  larger  number — who  believed  not 
I  All  things  look  brighter  or  darker  by  contnnt 
I  and  what  a  contrast  have  we  here !    Side  by  side 
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K>rd  and  discord,  light  and  darkness, 
L,  faith  and  unbelief ;  and  how  often 
3d  to  witness  similar  contrasts  in 
!i  which  we  are  familiar !  We  see 
^reat,  precious,  unspeakably  precious, 
dl  alike — appreciated  and  improved 
Bspised  and  neglected  by  others, 
thin  the  reach  of,  yea,  close  to  all 
>me  rejoicing  in  it  with  a  great  joy, 
hers  it  is  entirely  neglected,  or  its 
idefinitely  postponed. 
8  we  look  upon  that  •  family  to  which 
ged,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
intinue  unbelieving  for  a  season,  may 
rought  in.  Here  we  read  "neither 
ithren  believe  in  Him."  But  if  we 
Acts  L  14,  we  read  words  which  en- 
Lope  we  have  ventured  toexpress.  The 
numerating  those  who  assembled  in 
om  at  Jerusalem,  after  mentioning  by 
iven  Apostles,  adds,  "these  all  con- 
>ne  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication, 
men,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
f  brethren.^*  We  know  not  how  they 
relieve,  but  it  may  be  that  those  who 
ble  to  the  lessons  and  influences  of 
re  subdued  to  penitence  and  faith  by 


the  more  potent  influences  of  His  death  and 
resurrection.  Often  since  then  has  God  employed 
the  ministry  of  sorrow  and  bereavement  to  bring 
His  children  to  Himself.  The  death  of  one 
member  of  a  family  has  often  wrought  with  a 
mightyand  subduing  poweron  themindsand  hearts 
of  thoee  who  have  been  previously  insensible  and 
inconsiderate — it  has  been  to  them  as  life  from 
the  dead. 

Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  envy  those  who 
were  the  contemporaries  of  Christ,  and  who  stood  in 
the  nearest  relationship  to  Him  during  His 
earthly  ministry;  we  need  not  do  so.  Chnst 
reckons  us  as  His  brethren,  if  we  are  believers  in 
Him,  and  doers  of  His  wilL  By  faith  in  Christ 
we  receive  the  power,  the  privUege  of  becoming 
God's  children,  we  are  provided  for  here  and 
hereafter,  God  is  our  Father,  Christ  is  our  elder 
brother,  we  are  heirs  with  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ,  and  mean  as  is  our  original  condition, 
our  destiny  is  inconceivably  glorious,  for  at  last, 
before  an  assembled  universe,  our  Saviour  will 
show  that  He  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  us 
as  His  brethren,  and  will  openly  say  unto  us, 
"Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world." 


"  INCURABLE." 


mg  as  the  life-giving  blood  flows  through 
T  veins,  as  long  as  man  is  master  of  him- 
If,  and  the  muscles  of  his  physical  body 
)ve  in  obedience  to  his  own  individual 
U,  some  inborn  instinct  of  nature  in- 
ires  the  soul  with  a  blessed  hope  ;  it 
es  to  brace  his  spirit,  to  fire  his  powers 
it  becomes  the  very  mainspring  of  all 

prospect  of  unattained  happiness,  some 
rity  still  to  crown  his  efforts,  some  laurel 
to  win,  high  aspirations  of  Iovb  and 
leee  are  sweet  enough  to  lighten  any 
ing,  and  make  the  sharpest  agony  bear- 

tble  !  The  very  word  thrills  our  hearts 
dark  horror ;  and  as  that  dread  awful 
ounced,  the  last  germ  of  the  blessed  gift 
slowly  out  of  a  man's  heart — for  ever- 
hes  like  the  irrevocable  past,  gone  with 
>f  youth,  joy,  and  health,  never  to  return, 
id  only  a  living  death,  a  dark  despair. 
» the  incurables,  life — or  rather  I  should 
! — ^need  not  be  a  dead  despair.  It  may 
hank  God,  soothed  and  comforted  with 
brown  oftentimes  over  the  long  days  of 
g  for  the  merciful  loosing  of  the  golden 
signal  of  release  from  all  their 


While  staying  the  other  day  in  London,  I  went 
with  a  friend  to  visit  a  well-kno\s^  Home  for 
Incurables.  Being  interested  in  the  subject,  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  not  only  the  full  working  of  the 
institution,  but  to  see  how  the  inmates  employed 
their  time. 

The  house  is  a  large  spacious-looking  building.  It 
was  built  in  1861,  under  royal  patronage,  and  has 
proved  an  immense  boon  to  hundreds  of  suffering 
humanity.  It  holds  about  sixty  patients,  including 
male  and  female.  Most  of  the  inmates  are  from  the 
middle  classes,  though,  looking  through  the  list  of 
out-patients,  I  found  solicitors,  clerks,  physicians, 
and  governesses  also  have  at  different  times  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

The  Home  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions ; 
and  I  learnt,  with  regret,  that  owing  to  the  death  of 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  benefactors,  the  funds 
have  lately  suffered  considembly. 

On  entering  the  Home,  we  were  taken  at  first  into 
the  men's  wards.  On  each  floor  a  large  room  is  set 
apart  for  a  common  sitting-room  for  those  who  are 
well  enough  to  leave  their  beds,  and  here  about  five 
or  six  men  have  their  meals  together. 

We  entered  into  an  interesting  conversation 
with  a  man  we  found  reclining  in  a  chair  on  wheels 
admirably  adapted  for  his  crippled  state.  He  was 
perfectly  helpless  from  rheumatism,  having  lost 
the  entire  use  of  his  l^s,  and  his  hands  were  to 
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■>7:-rr.»l  atA  c»^ntrarto<l  that  he  rmM  witli  ♦liirioulry 
'-li  .inril.in  '  :  an«l  vet,  distorte*!  as  thev  worf.  ho 
i»- ztriv-M  t*i  amii^?  hiniselt  with  jiaintinj:  Hi^wor^ 
tr-n  Nature.  Kind  friend-  brinir  weekly  ntlV-'rinj^nf 
rr-r-h  tlr-wors  v^r  the  patients,  and  fmni  tlie*e  lie 
.^-r.mi.'C'S  must  arti'^tic  j!toui"5,  and  then  T«;iint'<  them 
tTj?  Uf  Nature's  roh)urin«::  an«l  do-iijnw.  With  ;.Ti\it 
r^Tiiiiirv  lie  wheeled  hinwelf  arro?;s  the  n^oni  in  hi-* 
•.•:»:i[r  to  letrh  from  a  drawer  one  attiT  aTii»t];er  tii"  \\\< 
paintinirs  <*"!>'  ^'"^  delighted  to  l\nd  syrji|i.itheiic 
crilirs. 

Leavin;?  the  men,  we  went  up-'<tair-  ir-.io  a  larL''.- 
ro*im  where  several  women  "wure  iLrathered.  Many  ai 
them  had  alreadv  spent  fourteen  voar*  in  th*-  H«'I:k', 
and  all  spc»ke  of  it,  and  all  it<  cuniinrr^.  with  the 
greatest  gratitude  and  atfertion. 

One  ]>onr  woman  had  never  ted  her-rli  fnr:i1I  rh<<r 
vears,  and  vet  bv  sonie  in;jenious  oiijitrit;Mi«.'e  >lie 
had  a  crochet -lK.M>k  fa-^teneil  nn  to  Iut  arm,  wiili 
which  she  managed  to  do  some  sort  of  itni-y  wnk  : 
but  as  to  hands,  you  could  scan-oly  call  xhnu  •»!». 
disease  had  wi>rked  such  a  tcnilde  rhanp'  in  tlicm. 
Others  were  obliged  to  rai^e  their  handki-nhiri's  tu 
their  faces  by  means  of  a  ?-tiik. 

Thev  seemed  unfeicrnedlv  T'loase<l  tn  <ce  vi-iitnpi, 
and  we  had  a  g«Kxl  chat  Mith  them.  Amonir  litiuT 
things,  they  toM  us  with  keen  ]ilea*:ure  of  the  rrimi-^s 
of  Wales's  visit  some  time  back,  but  n^t  niic  d«  tail 
of  that  eventful  day  had  been  forgotten.  Her  I  loyal 
Highness  came  quite  ])rivately.  and  walked  through 
every  room,  shaking  han<ls  an«l  sjiying  ;i  few  kind 
words  to  each  patient  as  she  pas.MHl.  I  need  not  s:iy 
that  this  gracious  act  left  Whind  sweet  niemorics 
which  >nll  never  i)a.ss  from  their  minds. 

In  another  room  they  showed  us  with  great  deliirht 
the  programme  of  a  concert  which  ha<l  recently  lH?en 
given  in  the  Home,  and,  from  the  animated  manner 
of  discussing  the  events  of  the  evening,  you  could 
plainly  see  the  intense  ideai«ure  it  had  alVorded  them. 
By  the  kindness  nl  some  ladies  in  the  neighl»ourluH>d, 
I  learnt  that  concerts  are  frequently  given,  and  also 
conjuring  entertainments,  which  greatly  amuse  the 
people. 

A  strangely  interesting  sight  it  must  be  to  watch 
this  sad  audience.  Some  in  chairs,  all  helpless  and 
atlticted,  listening  to  the  music  with  deei>est  pleasure 
and  enjoyment. 

There  is  a  piano  in  the  committee-room,  and  into 
this  room  by  some  ingenious  machinery  those  of  the 
patients  who  arc  well  enough,  are  wheeled  down  in 
their  chairs,  so  that  as  many  as  possible  may  enjoy 
the  treat. 

Tliere  is  but  one  pi<ino  in  the  Home,  and  I  could 
n(>t  help  wishing  that  some  of  earth's  favourwi  ones 
■who  P08.SCSS  all  that  this  world's  happiness  and  riches 
can  give,  would  out  of  their  abundance  bestow  one 
loving  tliought  on  these  afHicted  fellow-creatures. 
An  old  neglected  x^iano,  or  musical  box,  some  dis- 
carded pictures,  or  unread  books,  sent  for  pity*s  sake 
— how  much  real  liappiness  they  would  give  !  and  I 
tliink  the  donors  themselves  would  lie  down  on  tiicir 


^'•ift  luxurinus  courhe?.  with  a  lij-liicr  con-it-!!- •.' :  •:■!  : 
iioaic  they  never  knew  bt'fure. 

'I'he  siiund  nf  a  ]ti;ni<»  «in  c:»«  h  J|t>or.  or  Tiin-ii  i!  '  . 
carrifil  fnun  roimi  !«•  ronm,  nii-jla  wl'.ib-  :iv.:iv  in.:;.-. 
a  -iorriiwftil  Iinnr  and  pr'Vc  j  iiin;*id"r.'l>li-  r»i->:i. 

T!io  ( 'ii:ij»lM!ii  i-iiti-ltii  r-  ,1  >t  rvi.'v  «>M*rv  stin-lr; 
niiir!ii»i_',  b.>i«li'»'  \  i-iriuL:  .I'ly  f"sp:»ii:il  m-.:  dniir.L*  '!i* 
wi'i  k.  .iiii!  niii'  or  :wn  L''i!Tl.'Tm'n  <if  T^n*  i''inm:i;'.^7 
•  ■•»!ni'  .il-i'i  till  *>!irid.r\>  M  vt',):\  ti»  til'/  ]'.lTiv:iT<,  vA..'.i 
thin-  ij-vi'iily  .'ii'pn'i.iiifc. 

A  v,:-v  !ii.i-  <Iiailv  i:ardi-n  runs  at  tlio  b;i-k  <►:"  *> 
ll:'!!!!".  ^^iOl  jilcuty  «it  «-li.-iir<  ;nid   slu  Ifori.'d  ip-  -r.-  : 
rimsi.'  «ii    the    patients  wlio    nn.'    well    i.'n«'U>.}i  T-  "■■• 
iiirrii'l  iir  ^^^u'^'i^.•d  out  info  it. 

r.ui  rht^  ■^addr-^t  sJL'hf  I'i  ill  are  those  pa tioTir*  •■','•.> 
arc  vntin-iv  ki^vt  to  bed:  ami  vet  sc;ircclv  to  fn' cr'l:-i 
^n  I.  i»crli;i]><. 

\\  I-  iiT^rncd  the  ib)or  of  one  of  the  single  r«vnijs.n:l 
went  in  to  spiak  a  few  words  to  the  inm:ite.  Sly 
l;iy  all  abnie.  ami  i  confc>i.s  J  w:is  preparu-:!  m  thi 
«-iL:n-  iif  the  irritability  and  fret  fulness  of  c«>n'>t;in! 
I'lin:  but  far  from  that.  The  rof»m  was  civiy.  the 
I'rcnili  bed,  witli  its  pink -and -white  dimity  cunains, 
]>retty  :ind  lunnelike.  Little  favourite  i>ictun^s  huts 
on  tlie  walU.  trcasurc<l  bo(»ks  were  Ivinjr  bv  her  side. 

Mi->- ,  the  ilaughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  was 

a  hiirhly  educated  and  enlightene<l  woman.  She  had 
rea<l  mucl!.  and  had  bv  no  means  lost  her  keen  inicri** 

ft 

in  I  lie  outer  Morld.  She  entertaineil  us  with  iiiiain* 
amusing  anecilotes,  at  which  she  laughed  as  heariiiy 
as  we  ilid.  until  I  could  scarcely  believe  she  was  tbe 
hopeless  invalid  1  understt)od  her  to  l»e. 

Into  another  numi  we  went  Wfore  leaving  tlic  H*«W, 
and  here  lav  a  sad  agonised  suirerer.  She  could  not 
sjK'ak  to  us — only  smile.  **  It  wa«  one  of  her  boJ 
davs,"  thev  siiid. 

.A.n  iron  band  was  bound  round  her  neck,  ami  for 
fifteen  years  she  had  VH>on  stra])ped  down  to  her  W 
in  one  jM>sition  ;  and  yet  no  munnuring  ! — only  \ 
great  longing  sometimes  seized  her,  she  said.  "t'> 
get  out,  just  to  see  the  dear  country  once  more.  t'> 
smell  the  wild  tlowers,  and  walk  in  the  fieUls."  An*! 
.so  intensclv  did  this  desire  come  over  her,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  my  friend  brought  her  90Kf 
l)rimroses  straight  from  the  country*  woods,  she  he^^r^^i 
for  one  to  Ik?  put  on  her  lii»s  ami  then  she  couM  n-ji 
resist  eating  it.     **  She  loved  them  so  I "  she  sai«L 

Instead  of  the  sad,  x)eevish,  fretful  looks  and  voice* 
we  sometimes  see  among  the  tem]>orary  ]wticntj«  of  i 
Tiondon  hospital,  at  least  within  tlie  walls  of  ihtf 
Home  cheerfulness  and  even  merriment  seems  to  rei^Ti 

If  life  can  never  more  give  its  inmates  health  or 
earthly  happines.s,  and  if  sutfering  must  be  still  their 
doom,  yet  after  the  shari>  pang  of  the  torturing  knife, 
which,  as  they  Jtrst  realised  the  word  incuntbiff 
descended  to  cut  them  off  for  ever  from  earth*s  plea- 
sures and  active  work,  yet  "  God  tenipen  tlie  '•iwl 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  they,  in  their  brave  patient 
endurance,  are  worthy  of  heroes*  graves ;  and  by  their 
lives  and  death  preach  to  those  who  witness  tfaemfi 
silent  lesson,  which  must  touch  the  stoniest  heart 
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CHAPTER  n. 
AYS  passed  on,  and  the  bright  sununer 
weather  passed  away.  Autumn  came, 
and  then  snow  fell;  the  air  became 
very  cold,  and  when  early  winter  set  in, 
it  found  the  Valdis  in  very  wretched  cir- 
cumstances. They  had  just  enough  to 
m  their  room,  and  to  keep  life  and  soul  together 
rely  that,  for  the  little  Francesca's  face  was  very 
the  shadows  round  her  eyes  were  very  deep ; 
Pietro*8  old  coat  hung  very  loosely  upon  him. 
gB  were  very  bad  indeed,  almost  at  their  worst, 
?!mnee8ca*s  faith  was  sorely  tested. 
t  she  had  faith,  and  strong  faith,  too,  and  that 
Mr  firm  support  through  all  their  troubles. 
rdy  the  Good  Shepherd  had  been  very  loving, 
merciful  to  His  ciuld,  who  had  been  left  mother- 
10  many  years  ago.  In  His  most  tender  pity  and 
ite  compassion  He  had  led  her  to  Himself  to 
in  Him  her  Saviour,  her  King,  and  her  ever- 
ftt  Friend,  and  in  His  love  to  her  He  had  implanted 
w  aool  that  gift  of  faith  that  seemed  to  shine  out 
ff  life  as  its  most  strongly  marked  characteristic, 
winch  was  an  anchor  to  her  in  nuny  difficulties 
k  came  across  her  life.  For  after  all  it  did  seem 
.  lo  think  that  they  should  be  so  poor,  and  that 
ivilc  of  any  kind  could  be  done  by  her,  and  that 
ktlier*8  occupation  should  have  been  suddenly 
fti  by  this  most  unlooked-for  accident  But 
thr  ^th  did  not  flinch,  and  day  by  day  she 
lot  in  her  firm  trust  in  Grod. 
lour,  Francesca  mia,  what  do  yon  say  to  the  state 
ingB?"  asked  her  father  one  day,  as  Francesca 
he  must  not  light  the  stove  for  their  evening  meal, 
hat  they  must  have  dry  bread  and  sit  in  the  cold. 
Imj  are  very  bad,  padre — very  bad,**  said  Fran- 
t  and  as  she  raised  her  arm  to  draw  round  her 
hvirl  in  which  she  was  wrapped,  you  could  see 
ttn  her  arms  were,  and  how  transparent  her 
ithad  beooma. 

IDMi  WB  P3»  to  do  I  know  not,**  said  Valdi, 
iM^f.    "  Tramp  back  to  Italy,  and  beg  our  way." 
^■eeoca  was  silent. 
AbU  we  do  that  ?  ** 

m  diild  smiled.     '*  No,  father ;  I  could  not  walk 
tt'—yoa  know  I  could  not ;  and  your  arm  has 
since  the  cold  set  in,  so  it  w^ould  be  use- 
it" 
Vliat  are  we  to  do,  then  ? " 

liaTe  tried  to  get  some  knitting  to  do, 
^*  nid  Francesco,  sliivering  as  she  looked  out 
h«  nowy  scene  around,  and  felt  the  cold  of  the 

nom  in  all  her  bones. 
'V^dQ?**  questioned  her  father. 
Wt  I  cannot  get  any.     Then  I  asked  a  washer- 
■H  who  lives  down  near  the  cUUe  if  she  could 
■e  some  work.    She  said  '  No.*    I  have  tried 
^M,  and  ean  find  nothing.** 


"  Then,  Francesca,  yon  must  confess  that  your  way 
of  always  saying  *  Trust  in  God  *  is  not  a  good  one,** 
said  Pietro,  angrily. 

"  Hush,  father !  **  said  the  child,  with  a  strange 
thrill  through  her  voice  ;  "  do  not  say  that.  God  is 
very  good  indeed  to  us,  and  I  am  sure — ^yes,  *t/r«,** 
she  added,  emphatically,  "  that  He  will  send  us  help. 
See,  only  the  other  day  the  landlbrd  said  we  might 
have  the  rooms  for  half  what  we  pay  in  the  summer, 
and  the  baker  gave  mc  a  loaf  yesterday  because  he 
said  I  have  been  kind  to  his  little  girl.  And  Franz 
is  a  great  help,  father.  To-day  he  brought  up  the 
wood,  and  he  would  try  and  stop  the  draught  of  the 
window *" 

"  Yes,  yes.     Some  people  are  very  kind,  there  is , 
no  doubt  of  that'* 

"Well,  but,  father,*'  said  Francesca,  gently  and 
hesitatingly — she  feared  to  seem  disrespectful  to  her 
father  by  preaching  to  him — "it  is  the  good  Lord 
Jesus  who  puts  it  into  their  hearts  to  be  kind  to  us, 
and  so  we  are  helped  really  by  God.'* 

"Well,  we  must  hope  that  mattera  will  mend,*' 
said  Pietro,  sadly. 

As  winter  came  on,  however,  mattera  did  not  mend. 

The  cold  tried  Pietro*s  arm  very  much.  This  was 
the  firat  winter  he  had  ever  spent  away  from  his 
native  country,  and  the  blue  skies  and  sunshine  of 
Italy  were  very  unlike  the  snow-clad  mountains  and 
bitter  cold  air  of  Gmundcn.  The  cold  made  his  arm 
very  painful,  and  he  was  unable  to  do  -anything. 
Would  not  a  faithless  heart  have  been  much  tried 
by  these  circumstances  t  Was  it*  not  wonderful, 
humanly  speaking,  that,  as  the  days  went  on  and 
everything  looked  darker  and  darker,  Francesca's 
faith  never  failed  her?  that  amidst  the  darkness  of 
trouble,  the  constant  pfressurc  of  anxiety,  the  increas- 
ing weakness  of  body,  she  could  still  look  up  and 
say  in  life  and  word,  "  I  trust  Thee,  O  my  God.  I 
have  faith  in  Thee.'* 

Fnmi  bad  to  worse  everything  seemed  to  get, 
until  one  day  Pietro  felt  that  indeed  things  had  come 
to  a  climax,  for  Francesca  succumbed  at  last  under 
the  stress  laid  upon  her,  and  she  was  so  weak  and  ill 
that  Pietro  thought  she  would  certainly  never  re- 
cover. 

For  a  fortnight  she  literally  lay  bet^^-een  life  and 
death,  and  then  a  faint  flicker  of  hope  came.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  vitality  in  her,  and  she  rallied 
despite  the  strain  her  constitution  had  had. 

One  day,  just  as  she  was  getting  a  little  better, 
and  Franz,  a  school  friend,  came  up  with  a  little  home- 
made bread  from  his  mother  as  a  present  to  Fran- 
cesca, Pietro  came  in,  and  Francesca  saw  in  a  moment 
that  he  had  some  pleasant  tidings.  His  face  was 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  that  swept  away  all  the  old 
stem  expression,  and  his  eyes  glistened  in  such  a  way 
that  Fnmcesca  wondered  what  could  have  happened. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


THE   QTJIVEB. 


IN   TIME   OF   NEED. 


tS  when  a  Bwimmer,  wearied  out  nrul  spent 
With  ceaBclesa  buttling  'gnioBt  the  wavi 
and  wind, 
SuirendeiB  hope,  and  with  dcapuiriiig  mind 
Iq  one  laat  bitter  cry  to  God  gives  vent 
To  all  the  agony  witliia  him  pent ; 

Then  sinewy  amiB  direct  the  veering  futila, 
And  from  the  answering  boat  the  helmsman  hail 
And  at  hi£  sorest  need  buto  help  is  aent; 


'  So  too  do  we,  in  tronble's  darkest  honr. 
When    giant    billows    crush    <u    with   tl 

Cr>-  loudly  to  "  Oar  Father,"  who  will  hen 
'  And  lo !    when   hope  seemed  dead,  then 

j  And  He  who  moreth  all  things  at  His  will 
Commands  the  waves  of  trouble,  "Pm 
I  atiUl" 


THE     QUIVEE"     BIBLE     CLASS. 


356.  'VMiat  two  ladies  does  St.  Paul  exhort  to  be  at 
peace  with  each  other  ! 

257-  What  sister  was  restored  to  health  at  the  '■ 
prayer  of  her  brother ! 

35S.  What  kinf!  built  temples  lo  Moloch  and  other  | 
heathen  gods  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  T 

2fi9.  By  whom  is  it  recorded  that  children  took 
port  in  the  celebration  of  heathen  wonliipT 

26a  What  assurance  did  God  give  to  the  people  I 
of  Jndah  that  they  would  return  from  the  captivity  ?  \ 

261.  What  two  tribes  were  left  out  in  the  number-  | 
ing  of  the  people  o(  Judoh  and  Israel  which  David 
commanded  ? 


AKSWERS  TO  QtTBBTtOKS  OR  FAOI I 

244.  To  "a  shining  light  Oat  ihmttt  i 
more  nnto  the  perfect  imj  '  (PkxtwIm  it.  W 

24fi.  Near  the  well  Lohai-tol ;  at  whiek  ] 
angel  of  the  Lord  hod  on  a  fonner  oemiw  ■ 
Hagar  when  she  fled  from  Saiai  (Gen-  ^ 
xvi.  14). 

246.  The  gift  of  charity  (1  Cot.  liii  Ul. 

247.  St  Stephen  {Acts  vv.  M). 

248.  I  Sam.  xxk.  34,  2B. 

249.  His  condliating  coodoct  Unmii  Ik 
by  wluch  be  hoped  to  laid  than  to  vkt  ^ 
(2  Sam.  XV.  3,  6). 


THE   QtjrVEB. 


*'She  read  tha  apiitle  • 


A    RICH    WOMAN. 

r  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CRUST  AND  THE  CAKE,"  "  LABOUBEKS  IN  THE  VINEYABD,"  ETC 

Dear  Miss  Ciirvstal, — Here  I  aia.    And  n 


CHAPTKR  IX. 
^BcwthgathTHRQw:  grief  ihall  bring 
Id  own  111  mill  fai  BRer  jt»n : 
llMiml&taowl  M«  how  gar  >  tblDK 
Odd  hatfa  built  np  from  lenK'—BtmOH. 
■    bttw  vu  imttd  "Areqnipa,  Pera,"  and  it 
^wfo,  danetniatically  :— 


for  the  first  time  since  I  left  Winds'  Haven,  four 
years  ago,  I  am  likely  to  remain  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  receive  an  answer  from  yon. 

"  1    wonder   whst    yon  tlHraght  about  aU  that 
happened  after  onr  pnrtingT     I  wonder  what  yon 
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THE   QUIVER. 


tliou«rht  alxMit  the  haTiknii»toy  df  F>>iciiioTit  rin<l  ('<».? 
It  is  an  old  story  ti<»\v.  SoTiiotiino<  it  has  oi^iiirn-il 
to  nic  that  you  an«l  Marjxery  Mollis  mi;;ht  think  tji.it 
I  and  E<lmund  Carowe  had  somehow,  in  onr  rapaiity 
of  contidontial  clerks,  falsified  my  unrleV  an'nunt>, 
and  HO  put  him  in  the  wrong.  ()u;:ht  I  to  care  what 
you  think  of  me  ?  Is  the  feelin;:  praiseworthy,  »»r 
hlamablc  ?  But  ou<rht  I  not  to  care  what  y<tu  think 
of  Edmund  Carewe  ?  Surely,  there  can  l>e  no 
mistake  alx>ut  that ! 

"The  plain  tnith  is,  that  neither  Fldmund  Carewe 
nor  I  had  anv  hand  in  the  eonstrnction  of  that  de- 
liisive  balance-sheet.     He  knew  it  was  poin;,'  ta  he 
ii:ade  ;  and  WM>ner  than  take  even  a  silent  part  in 
it,  he  threw  up  his  post  and  all  his  prospir<-ts  in  life. 
lie  felt  afterwards  that  he  ou;j:ht  to  have   made  a 
])ublic  protest,    and   put   the   shareholders   »»n  their 
piard.     I5nt  he  was  hardly  situate<l.      My  uncle  had 
just  married  his  sister  (my  own  ludief  is  that  he  had 
married  her  chiefly  to  have  a  wife  on  whom  to  settle 
money  for  his  own  benefit).     Edmund  had  oppos<^d 
the  marria^'C  very  8tron;:ly,  kn«)win;:  that  lii^  .Ni-tcr 
hiul  loved  elsewhere,  and  was  yiehlin;;  t(»  the  match 
entirelv  from  the  weakest  an«l  m<»st  mercenarv  mo- 
tives.      ThLs  opposition  could  have  ]>een  addm-cd  as 
a  reason   for  spite  .against   his  hrothrr-in-law.      Ho 
presently  found  tJiat  very  unfavourable  impressions 
concerning  him   had   spread   abn>ad,    f<»stcred,   as  I 
know,  by  Mr.  Essleniont.     I  know  I  was  led  to  have 
a  very  ])ad  opinion  of  him,  and,  with  the  singular 
blindncKs  of  human  nature,  I  did  not  lose  this,  even 
when  I  iKJgan  to  hold  the  lowest  opinion  of  my  uncle 
liimself.     The  first  thing  which  made  me  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  my  own  judgment  was  the  way  in  which 
you  siM>ke  up  for  him  at  the  Corner  House,  coupled 
with  the  selfish  bitterness  of  my  uncle'.v  rejoinders. 
At  that  time  I  was  in  a  deplorable  position.     I  had 
just  discovered  that  something  was  terribly  amiss 
with  the  bank  ;  but  I  was  little  more  than  a  Iwy 
then,  an<l  not  very  learned  in  business  subtlctios,  and 
I  was  sure  rather  that  all  was  not  right  than  certain 
of  what  was   WTong.      My   uncle's  manner  to  you 
about  Edmund  Carewe  made  me  certain  that  he  was 
resolved   on   keeping  a  scapegoat,  or,  if  necessary', 
many  scajxjgoats  ;  and,  I  frankly  confess,  the  first 
feeling  roused  in  me  was  selfish  terror.     The  next 
was  a  detennination  to  get  enlightenment,  if  possible, 
from    Edmund    Carewe.      I  came   dowTi   to   Winds' 
Haven  without  my  uncle's  consent  or  even  know- 
ledge.    His  wife  knew,  and  gave  me  liberty  to  do 
whatever  I  thought  right,  in  her  name,  as  next  of 
kin.     She  seemed  terribly  afraid  of  some  disgrace 
hanging  over  her  brother  ;  her  husband  had  impressed 
lier  strongly  with  that  notion.      You  know  I  arrived 
too  late  for  speech  ;  but  the  scraps  from  Edmund's 
delirium,  which  you  reported,  only  fanned  my  sus- 
picions.    Acting  on  my  aunt's   permission,  I   took 
possession  of  his  desk;    and  its  contents  confirmed 
much   more   than   I   had   ever  dreamed.      He   had 
written  a  paper,  stating  what  he  knew  my  uncle  was 
about  to  do,  and  setting  forth  clearly  the  effect  such 


proi'i^tdin::'*  tihwI  l:avo  on  tin:  atfair*' of  the  (.'onip:iny. 
Si>  ^h•.\\  for  t)i«  'ir-'t  tjmo  I  •■rtiil«l  ^^i.-  thr*  full  ^•.•..ririi; 
and  -iL'nitic:i!i<<-  «•!'  uliat  I  kyiiw  to  \k'  a-.  :»*  -•.;,  • 
]>li^hf'l  I'.nT 

"  Tfi t<\\    ,r:\.-*   li.iv-s   v.:    viiur    Jt-au^iti^!    vjili^ 

wrr«'  tivri'i]"'  da>^  ^o  iim-  h  «ia\\  in/ti  ii|i«iii  in.- Vt-!i 
that  i-Nrii  til  'jf'  awav.  an«l  lacr  bf:."./arv  f«ir  nivs».i:— 
a  iour>»r  tfoni  ^^hi•■l^  I  ha-i  bitlnTtn  ri.M'nile<i — w.ss  ii*' 
<-nou;:li.  li  1  )'«.-:i!iitt<.d  ;:  iriinr  to  t!H-  innirv  ri 
othvr.s,  which  it  was  iii  my  j>ow«'r  to  ]»rcvcnt.  :L»-:. 
the  t'rimc  ainl  m11  it-<  oon>r(juen<.v>  }n^am«;  my  •>'^i. 
\v{  my  ]»o'*iti«'n  wa^  far  easier  than  tlini  of  K-lniui. i 
CaifWi'.      Ml'  had  known  only  of  artioii^  abou:  :■■  v 

•  lorir  :  I  ki!«->\  that  ihcv  were  accomplishe>l.  TK'^rr 
wiTe  lioui's  vlu-M  I  wi>hcu  vou  had  iicvor  rnnit.  r-t 
tin*  <'oM]i'r  Hmum'.  and  mi  opened  up  my  way  To  :!:.-• 

•  over  truth  \Oiith  set  me  surh  a  torriblv  har4  Lvk: 
but  iu>\\  thank  (Jo«l  for  th<.'  pure  clear  atnniepl:tre 
MJth  whirh  all  vonr  words  and  wavs  surroundci  inc' 

**  I  nia«l«'  up  mv  mind  at  la>t.     1  wrote  tomvun'lr. 
an«l    told  liiiM  all   I   knew,  and   wliat    I    felt  on  tk 
subjcit,  and  >tated  that  unle»  he  himself  to<ik  act:'* 
ill   the  matter  aiul   stop|KMl    the  concern,  iloin-r  lii' 
be-t  for  those  already  in  it.  and   sjiving  others  frfic 
iMMr.ming  involved,  I  should  make  publie  some  ii!^'' 
which  would  inevitably  disgrace  ami  ruin  hiiiu    Y^ 
know  the  result.    Mv  uncle  never  even  acknowledp*-! 
my  htter,  but  he  acte<l  on  its  warning,  «»r  threat,  ir 
whatever  it  may  be  called.     I  never  s;iw  him  again 

*'My  experience  is  that  when  you  trj'  to  do  rij.'ht, 

life  is  apt  to  get   verj'  exciting.     I  was  in  Lon'i>r. 

alone,  with  one  or  two  sovereigns  in  my  jHKktt.  a^t 

a  gold  watch.     I  ha«l  no  other  available  j>osscww:i' 

in  the  worM,  for  old  books  and  half- worn  clothe^c■■ 

not  count,  except  as  lumlxjr.     I  took  my  watch  to  tih" 

pawnbn»ker's.     I  sent  my  clothes  to  a  conval«<*t:t 

home,  and  everj'  man,  woman,  or  boy  who  i-li"*?- 

me  anv  <ivilitY  in  those  davs  wa*i  rewarded  with  i* 

gift  of  a  volume.     So  I  disposed  of  my  impcditM**^'^ 

After  a  little  knocking  about  I  got  a  place  a*  clfrk 

on    a   ship  going   to  Valparaiso.      After  I  arnrw 

there  I  followed  a  variety  of  occupKiticms.     I  relifvei 

a  clerk  in  a  shop,  who  wanted  a  holiday.     I  un'f'- 

took  the  care  of  cattle.     I  actecl  as  tutor — I  mi^^' 

almost  say  .is  nurse — in  a  private  family.     The  n.< 

I  laid  down  was,  that  I  would  take  any  work  vhit 

came  to  my  hand,  instead  of  w:iiting  to  pick  «" 

choose,  observing  that  attempts  at  such  selection  iti^ 

end  in  many  lean  days,  which  devour  all  the  fat  ocf^ 

In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  I  came  across  a  }3«*^ 

many  genteel  young  Englishmen.     They  were  of  tbe 

sort  who  don't  do  well  at  home,  and  thev  doni  d' 

•  .J 

better  here,  unless  the  new  place  happens  to  tHW 
them  in  new  manners.  They  were  always  Ktandi»? 
on  their  dignity,  a  j)osition  which  seenis  to  me  ^ 
poising  oneself  on  a  rotten  plank  in  the  midst  d  * 
stagnant  pool.  They  used  to  say  they  were  arfian»» 
of  me,  for  which  I  was  thankful,  as  they  would  have 
quarrelled  with  me  if  I  had  said  I  was  ashamed  » 
them,  whereas  now  we  were  able  to  part  in  pc** 
But  I  also  came  across  some  fine  young  fcilsws,  bott 
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by  birth  and  working  men.     And  it  occnre 

all  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  so  "by  birth," 

I  means  what  yon  are  in  yourself,  and  is 

do  with  your  birthplace,  as  some  people 
icy.  You  don't  make  a  retriever  a  pig  if 
jed  in  a  stye,  and  you  don't  coll  a  pig  a 
gh  the  sow  litters  in  the  stable.  Ah,  Miss 
oyce,  I  learned  more  of  the  realities  of  life, 
todness  and  badness  mixed  up  in  human 

those  few  months,  than  in  all  the  years 

course  of  my  wanderings — it  was  when  I 
myself  as  general  factotum  to  a  scientific 
1  wandered  north  as  far  as  this  town.  I 
m  never  heard  of  Arequipa  till  you  read 
on  the  post-mark  of  this  letter.  I  had 
d  of  it  myself  till  I  started  on  my  journey 
But  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  sight  of 
nmed  a  comer  of  the  road  from  Recoleta, 
it,  dazzling  white  beneath  its  azure  sky, 
at  the  foot  of  the  snow-crowned  volcano 
ch  seems  as  if  it  had  stepped  forward  from 

mountain  range  in  the  background  to 
ird  over  the  city.  I  had  seen  many  beau- 
s  since  I  had  left  England,  but  never  before 
which  had  stirred  my  heart.  Why  do 
ses  have  this  power  ?  I  have  heard  of 
o  have  wept  when  they  have  gazed,  all 

on  the  birthplace  and  haunts  of  their 
If  a  power  from  the  past  can  so  permeate 
ly  not  an  influence  from  the  future  over- 
?  My  heart  was  drawn  to  Arequipa.  I 
ich  to  my  companion  and  superior. 
9  is  not  the  first,*  he  answered.     '  Do  you 

the  legend  of  its  name  ?  The  Spanish 
i  say  that  the  Indians  who  first  penetrated 

were  so  smitten  with  its  charms  that  they 
inger,  and  that  their  Inca,  seeing  this,  bade 
iqqoepay  ' — or  *  remain  here,'  and  that 
f  three  thousand  stayed.' 
086  people  would  call  it  '  foolish,'  but  that 
ned  strangely  with  my  own  feeling.  Most 
[  everything  'foolish'  which  one  does  not 
L  The  feeling  did  not  wear  away  ;  and 
«8  that  the  more  I  saw  of  the  city,  the  less 
did  it  become.  Arequipa  has  all  the  ordinary 

a  Spanish  colonial  tovm,  its  ecclesiastical 
8  are  rich,  its  commerce  poor,  its  enterprise 
ct  at  zero,  and  all  improvement  is  impeded 
raeteristic  question,  *  Of  what  good  is  it?' 
md   the   people  to  be  spedally  fond  of 

ao  fond,  indeed,  that  it  struck  me  they 
especially  amenable  to  good  and  stirring 
Erom  such,   if  only  some  were  found  to 

I  ventured  to  make  this  remark  to  a 

elderly  native,  much  superior  to  his  sur- 

who  wa8  deploring  to  me  the  low  level  at 
ooimtrymen  seemed  content  to  live. 
tented  cordially.     '  We  have  among  us  a 
ince  of  the  truth  of  your  remark,'  he  said. 
riaa  ol  tlie  public  library  is  an  Englishman, 


though  we  always  speak  of  him  as  Sefior  Diego,  and, 
indeed,  know  him  by  no  other  name.  He  has  been 
here  now  for  many  years,  is  a  middle-aged  man,  un- 
married, and  lives  in  two  small  chambers  above  the 
public  library.  His  position  makes  him  acquainted 
with  everybody  in  Arequipa  of  the  least  literary 
inclination.  He  gets  acquainted  witli  the  most  pro- 
mising boys  as  they  leave  school,  and  helps  them  to 
keep  up  their  studies  by  infusing  meaning  and  warmth 
into  the  dry  bones  with  which  the  convent  schools 
have  provided  them.  He  is  even  an  influence  with 
our  poor  frivolous  women.  I  fancy  some  of  them 
think  his  celibacy  is  due  to  their  inferiority.  I 
imagine  it  is  rather  due  to  the  romance  whidi  I  feel 
sure  lurks  behind  his  living  here  at  alL  Poor  as  is 
his  salary,  it  is  four  times  as  much  as  he  spends  on 
himself  ;  twice  as  much  as  he  spends  at  all.  He  is 
known  as  the '  Elnglish  hermit,'  and  he  seems  to  court 
solitude,  save  when  he  can  serve  others.  In  the  time 
of  the  yellow  fever,  he  nursed  those  whom  others 
forsook,  and  he  is  the  friend  of  every  repentant 
criminal  and  every  forlorn  outcast 

"  Of  course,  I  instantly  wanted  to  know  this  Sefior 
Diego.  Here  was  one  of  that  army  of  brave  souls, 
each  quietly  bearing  his  cross,  which  keeps  this  old 
world  of  ours  from  ruin  and  decay.  I  almost  felt  as 
if  it  Avas  the  steady  light  of  his  life  Avhich  had 
irradiated  Arequipa,  And  how  do  we  know  what 
the  character  of  man  may  contribute  to  Nature  ? 
Am  I  fanciful  ?  I  think  there  is  sonietliing  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  New  World  which  is  favourable 
to  fancy.  You  see  it  was  Columbus'  faith  in  his 
fancy  concerning  it  Avhich  made  it  a  fact ! 

"  1  suppose  I  need  hardly  add  that  Sefior  Diego 
and  I  arc  friends  now.  I  have,  as  you  see, 
*  remained  '  at  Arequipa. 

"  I  have  heard  the  story  of  his  life.  My  own 
judgment  is,  that  if  he  sinned  once  he  has  been  very 
foolish  ever  since.  The  prodigal  son  in  the  parable 
went  home  to  say,  *  Father,  I  liave  sinned.'  He  did 
not  sit  down  and  waste  his  repentance  on  the  swine. 

"Sefior  Diego  and  I  think  of  starting  a  school  here. 
His  established  reputation  and  my  recent  arrival  from 
Europe  vnU.  be  great  attracfions.  But  Sefior  Diego 
has  some  business  in  England  which  he  would  like 
to  wind  up  before  he  starts  any  fresh  scheme.  He 
has  been  -^-isliing  to  do  this  for  some  time,  but  did 
not  quite  see  his  way  to  return  to  the  old  country. 
You  don't  suppose  I  reppesented  to  lum  that  unless 
the  prodigal  son  had  appeared  before  Ids  friends  as 
a  penitent,  he  could  never  have  been  forgiven  and 
welcomed  ?  I  soon  knew  Seiior  Diego  too  well  to 
use  that  argument  with  him.  He  has  positively  a 
passion  for  getting  all  the  punishment  due  to  his 
sins ;  and  I  urged  upon  him  that  he  could  never 
drink  the  full  Uttemess  of  the  cup  of  retribution 
except  upon  the  scene  and  among  the  people  where 
he  earned  it  So  Sefior  Diego  starts  for  Europe  next 
month,  and  I  am  to  take  charge  of  tlie  library  during 
his  absence.  Between  you  and  me,  I  scarcely  expect 
Arequipa  will  see  him  return ! 
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"  I  want  to  send  you  sundry  little  keepsakes — bits 
of  Indian  embroidery  and  knick-knackery  for  your- 
self and  Margery  Hollis,  dried  flowers  and  preserved 
specimens  for  Mr.  Joyce.  Seuor  Diego  has  promised 
to  deliver  them. 

"  And  how  is  Margery  Hollu<  ?  and  what  ia  she 
doing?  I  wonder  what  she  would  think  of  Arequipa? 
I  wonder  whether  she  would  like  to  help  in  the 
management  of  a  school,  haWng  nothing  to  do  with 
the  teaching !  Margery  Hollis  and  I  fought  our 
battle  at  the  same  time ;  shall  we  be  crowned 
together  ? 

"  Give  my  dutiful  resj)ects  to  your  father,  if  he  has 
not  forgotten  me  ;  and  believe  me  to  remain  always, 
yours  ^ith  much  admiration, 

"  Bertram  Esslemont.'' 

"  Strange  I  that  these  two  letters  should  have  come 
in  at  once,"  said  Chrystal.  It  already  seemed  years 
since  she  had  toiled  home,  feeling  herself  a  bn)kcn 
and  defeated  woman.  She  bustled  about  >\ith  the 
energy  wliich  cheering  news  always  imparts  to  o])on 
healthy  natures.  She  left  her  father  to  puzzle 
out  young  Esslemont's  letter,  while  she  went  to 
the  cupboard  and  opened  one  or  two  jars,  that 
she  might  add  some  little  dainties  to  their  frugal  meal. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  little  white  bedroom  she 
read  tlie  epistle  over  again,  and  this  time,  as  she 
folded  it  up,  she  sighe<i.  But  it  was  not  the  sigli  of 
regret,  nor  even  of  patient  endurance.  It  was  the 
long  breath  of  joyful  expectancy.  From  Bertrams 
account  of  Seuor  Diego,  she  could  easily  gather  the 
hint  of  some  sad  story  ending  happily  for  some- 
body, perhaps  after  years  of  waiting  and  pain. 
With  those  unknown  people  she  could  rejoice 
ungrudgingly,  gathering  from  their  joy  a  hope  for 
her  own. 

And  a  vision  of  the  past  rose  before  her — a  vision 
of  days,  years  ago,  when  a  girl,  who  did  not  seem 
herself  at  all,  but  whose  home  was  the  shop  at 
Winds'  Haven,  and  whose  name  was  Chrystal  Joyce, 
had  roamed  about  the  leafy  lanes  and  through  the 
shady  dingles  with  a  heart  a-throb  with  the  sweet 
homely  hopes  of  youth.     There  had  been  dashes  of 


bitterness  in  that  cup  of  joy  mIiicIi  mi^iit  h.-i\i' 
turned  it  sour  f(»r  anv  h>ss  liinnble  an<l  whole'<«>inc 
nature.  And  there  liad  ionio  :tu  awful  i»ang  at  la>t 
— a  day  of  darkness,  when  the  love  whirli  lia<l 
seemed  to  honour  and  elevate  her  was  clian^joti  u 
a  disgrace  and  a  shame — when  the  gi*ntU*niuii  vbo 
had  stooped  to  wik)  the  villa;^'e  maiden  was  dri\cii 
from  his  kinsfolk  with  the  hr.ind  of  *'  thief  "  an-i 
"forger*'  on  his  hmw,  and  she  remained  U^himi  l'» 
Ix^ir  the  taunting'  pity  of  <»nvious  spite. 

In  those  bitter  «lavs  (Mirvstal  had  never  hreat'intl 
the  rash  defenees  or  blank  denials  with  whioli  les^ 
just  and  tenii>erate  women  might  have  striven  tu 
drive  Iwirk  the  tide  of  mookerv  which  nearlv  uvir- 
>\hclnitHl  her.  There  had  lK»en  sin,  she  aduiittiHl; 
and  she  would  not  lightly  lessen  the  quantum  of  tliiit 
sin  becjiuse  it  had  lK»en  committed  by  the  l»eloveJ. 
But  neitlier  would  she  denv  her  h)ve.  She  baJ 
loved,  slie  di<l  love,  she  wouhl  continue  to  love  :  sbp 
made  no  secret  of  it.  IShe  six)ke  of  the  dis^*raceJ 
exile  i\n  frankly  and  as  tenderly  as  she  might  liave 
sjioken  of  the  dead.  She  allowed  no  honest  nuinio 
slip  into  love  of  her  l^elieviug  her  heart  was  unpre- 
occupied.  Her  courting  days  were  done,  her  self- 
life  was  over,  and  for  years  pjist  she  had  felt  that 
she  would  not  have  it  hack  if  she  could.  What  her 
heart  did  long  for  was  something  which  lay  l>eyoiii 
not  l>ehind.  To-dav  was  better  than  vet*tcrdav,  aaJ 
that  was  the  l)est  ]>ledge  that  to-morrow  mhould  be 
much  more  abundant — with  an  abundance  in  M'Lirh 
all  i>ossible  loss  and  failure  and  defeat  should  be 
ahsorl»ed  and  transnmted.  She  did  not  ahvays  M 
so,  for  the  tlesh  is  often  weak,  be  the  spirit  ever  *» 
willing  ;  but  she  never  forgot  that  she  ditl  feel 
so  sometimes,  and  in  the  mists  of  the  valley  tht 
remembered  the  glories  seen  from  tlie  sunshinr 
hill-tops. 

And  so  she  sat  on  her  little  bed,  and  yearned. 

"  Oh,  James,  James  !  when  and  where  sliall  I  see 
you  again  ?  For  God  loves  you  more  than  I  do,  liwi 
our  only  meeting  can  l)e  in  Him,  for  outside  there  v 
nothing  but  parting  and  weeping  and  gnashii]^  ot 
teeth  ! " 

{To  be  continued.) 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS     FOR    SCHOOL    AND     HOME. 
SCRIPTURE  STORIES.    New  Series.    No.  17.    BEoiifNiNO  of  Dayid^s  Reign. 


Chapters  to  be  read — 2  Sam.  ii,,  m.,  iv.  {parts  of), 
INTRODUCTION.  What  did  last  lesson 
speak  of?  Might  perhaps  think  Davids 
troubles  all  over  now,  because  of  Sauls 
death  ;  had  for  years  known  he  was  to  be 
king ;  people  expected  it  too ;  would 
sorely  now  begin  his  reign  peaceably.  We 
shall  see. 

L  David  at  Hebron.  (Read  IL  1—7.)  Last  read 


of  David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan :  wonU 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  the  crown.  Wliat  did  he  do* 
It  was  God's  ordering  that  lie  was  to  be  king,  m  bt 
seeks  counsel  of  God.  Wluit  is  his  question  ?  "^^^ 
was  the  answer  ?  Had  been  living  at  Ziklsg,  itf^ 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  now  moves  to  Hebron,  on  nuii 
ridge  of  hills  running  throng  the  conntiy.  ^^ 
move  Mrith  him  ?  These  brave  men  had  sbaicd  lu^ 
wanderings,  most  now  share  his  socoeaai    Who  00"' 
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I  to  Hebron  to  see  him?  The  tribes  of  Judah  and 
unin  always  closely  connected — probably  knew 
d  well ;  remembered  all  his  exploits,  so  now 
it  him  king.  By  whom  had  he  been  anointed 
e?  Yes ;  but  Samuel  now  dead.  Probably  they 
{fat  some  prophet  with  them  to  perform  the 
in  rite.  What  a  glad  day  in  David's  life. 
»  said  about  it ;  probably  kept  it  very  quiet, 
D  arouse  opposition.  Can  picture  the  arrival  of 
mve  men  of  Judah  ;  the  request  to  David  to  be 
ited  ;  his  faithful  followers  grouped  around, 
imple  service,  "  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name 
Le  Lord ;"  a  prayer  or  two  ;  perhaps  one  of 
Va  own  Psalms  of  praise  sung  ;  and  lo  I  their 

is   before  them.    David  still  thinking  about 

mnd  Jonathan,  wants  to  know  who  buried 
What  is  he  told?  What  message  does  he 
to  them?  God's  blessing  will  be  with  them, 
le  too,  their  new  king,  will  do  all  the  kindness 
m  to  them.  So  this  glad  day  ends.  What 
ire  learn  from  David's  conduct?  He  began 
tga  with  (1)  Prayer.  Was  not  in  a  hurry  to  go 
fmy  ;  consulted  God.  What  a  lesson  to  persons 
m  in  life  :  not  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  not  to  think 
imow  exactly  what  to  do — can  trust  themselves 
hmiL  Such  often  make  great  mistakes.  Happy 
who  take  God  as  guide  of  youth  ;  whose  daily 
r  is*  "  Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe." 
net  act  was  (2)  Kindness.  Not  so  much  think- 
l  vengeance  on  his  enemies  as  kindness  to  his 
■.  This  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life  :  forgiving 
•ft  ;  blessing  those  near  him.  This  way  to 
.  '■nselfish,  happy  life.    Let  us  try  and  copy  him. 

David  and  Abner.  (Read  iii  1,  17—21).. 
r,  David  king  in  Hebron ;  only  small  part  of 
ty»  Aimer,  captain  of  Saul's  army,  who  had 
iBon^t  David  to  Saul  after  slaying  Goliath 
■L  zviL  57),  now  sets  up  one  of  Saul's  sons  as 

oC  IsaeL  Therefore  war  between  the  two 
I&  Bat  which  got  the  better  ?  Why  was  this  ? 
MB  God  was  on  David's  side,  and  made  all  he 
m  pmper.  Abner  quarrelled  with  Ishbosheth, 
HBi  peacefol  messages  to  David ;  comes  with 
tf  mmk  to  spend  the  day  with  David.  First  he 
— liioteii  with  elders  of  Israel  What  had  they 
ed  of  David  in  time  past  ?  Now  let  them  do  it 
■i  deeree  was  it  that  David  should  be  king  ? 
al  fecial  work  was  he  to  do  for  Israel?  (ver.  18). 


As  David  had  killed  Goliath,  so  now  should  finally 
deliver  Israel  from  Philistines.  To  what  other  tribe 
did  Abner  speak  ?  Benjamin,  Saul's  tribe.  If  they 
were  won  over,  probably  the  rest  would  follow.  So 
Abner  now  comes  to  David,  and  reports  progress. 
What  does  he  propose  to  do  ?  He  who  had  made 
Ishbosheth  king,  will  now  ^vin  over  all  men  to 
David.  No  wonder  David  made  a  feast  This  the 
second  stage  of  his  becoming  king.  So  Abner  and 
his  men  sent  away  in  peace.  What  can  we  learn 
from  Abner?  (1)  Fidelity.  He  was  faithful  to  his 
old  master,  Saul ;  thought  he  did  right  to  set  up  his 
son  as  king,  but  when  he  saw  his  mistake  he  made 
amends,  deserted  his  cause,  turned  to  David. 
Therefore  he  showed  (2)  Restitution.  He  made 
amends  as  far  as  he  could ;  tried  to  undo  the 
wrong  he  had  done  David.  Tliis  is  a  noble  example. 
All  do  wrong  ;  often  lead  others  astray.  How  few 
seek  to  make  amends — lead  them  back. 

IIL  Abner's  Death.  (Read  iii  22—39.)  Where 
had  Joab  been  during  Abner's  visit  ?  Returns  now, 
and  hears  all  about  it  What  does  he  think  of  it  ? 
Was  Abner  a  spy?  Joab  pretended  to  think  so.  , 
Why  did  he  hate  Abner  ?  Because  he  had  killed  his 
brother  Asahel  (ver.  30).  Now  Joab  hopes  to  get 
revenge.  What  does  he  do  ?  Sends  message  which 
induces  Abner  to  return,  and  then  treacherously  kills 
him.  How  did  David  hear  the  news  ?  This  day  of 
joy  turned  into  sadness.  He  who  had  come  witk 
good  words  on  a  good  errand,  to  help  the  kin^  thna 
basely  murdered ;  not  killed,  as  Asahel  was,  in  battle. 
How  did  David  lament  ?  Sackcloth — tears — ^fasting 
— all  signs  of  grief.  Did  he  put  Joab  to  death  for 
this  ?  No  ;  he  left  vengeance  to  the  Lord  (ver.  29). 
He  would,  as  far  as  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men  (Rom.  xiL  18).  What  does  Joab's  conduct 
show  ?  How  cruel  is  revenge.  Unlike  David,  Joab 
not  learnt  beauty  of  forgiveness.  Easy  to  condemn 
him,  but  how  much  of  his  spirit  lurks  in  alL  Must 
ask  for  spirit  of  Christ  to  forgive  others  as  we  are- 
forgiven  (Matt  vL  14). 

Questions  to  he  answered. 

1.  Describe  David's  anointing  at  Hebron. 

2.  How  did  David  begin  his  reign  ? 

3.  Wlio  was  Abner,  and  why  did  he  visit  David  ^ 

4.  What  good  points  did  his  conduct  show  ? 

5.  Describe  Abner's  death. 

6.  ^Vhat  may  we  learn  from  it  ? 


THE    VOICE    OF    THE    BELOVED. 


dadc  with  sin  and  doubt, 
.  In  iron  chains  I  lay, 
I  luftid  the  voice  of  love  without — 
**  Bite  op^  and  come  away. 

''GouM^  gather  with  my  band. 
Beside  the  shadowing  rock ; 

TImut  print  ie  on  the  weary  sand, 
Tbe  JDototope  of  my  flock.** 


"  I  'm  withered  as  the  grass, 
My  beauty  all  is  gone ; 

It  is  not  me  He  calls,  alas ! 
It  is  some  other  one." 


« 


Come,  for  the  shadows  flee. 
The  reign  of  night  expires ; 
A  morning- fair  art  thou  to  me^ 
A  lily  in  the  briers. 


THE   QUIVER. 


"Hoc,  I  have  nimlc  thee  sweet. 
And  piirgp'l  thy  dm**  nwiiy, 

WTierc'er  I  hpI  thcwc  glowins  fct 
The  durkiicsH  c-uiiiiot  stiiy." 

"Am  I  not  then  His  ncnm  ! 

Clin  I  lie  fair  imleoii ! 
Wdcoine  as  niiy  BiKuniur  iiuini. 

Anil  not  11  worllilow  weeil : " 

"Come,  for  tlic  chii'lnns  Ik'O, 

[  wiU  not  hciir  tliy  ii;iy  ; 
A  thonsBinl  wini,':!  shall  tovcv  l\ 


^'nw  like  the  Koutli  it  dies, 
Thiit  tall  of  mercy  clear, 
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^^  CHAITEIt  XI.V. 

IVUO     W.\S    TO     HLAMK 

UK   the   rCHt   (it   that  .ky- 

nliat  ii  tcdiiiiu  ime   it   v 


ml 


^Wiimio   went   throu^jh    tlio 

routine  of  lier  duliea  niechiini. 

cully.    Alroaily  tJie  was  lieing 

inquired  for,  nnd  thou;;h  she 

felt  UH  if  she  had  received  a 

hlon'  that  )itu)>c  lic<l  her,  and  lonj^cd 

to  run  away  and  hide  hcntclf  till 

Bho  had  recovered  from  it,  she  was  accuB- 

toined  lo  put  herself  a.sido,  iind  hravely 

shodid^niL.tf. 

Only  by  ihii  frainent  comprcasion  uf  her  lip 
could  any  one  have  gaoiuted  how  great  an  cfTurt 
at  self-control  she  was  making.  She  sang  to  Autit 
Janet  the  hymnn  she  often  a<ikcl  for :  listened  to  the 
clamorous  requests  of  the  boys,  and  acceded  to  thcni 
with  her  usaal  good.nature  ;  read  to  her  father  in 
the  evening  in  t)ic  low  distinct  tones  he  found  ho 
soothing  ;  and  did  not  repel  the  uuconscious  Hattic, 
who  followed  her  to  her  bed-room  to  wind  up  tlie 
day  with  a  nice  little  chat  and  another  perusal  of 
Nina's  last  letter. 

But  when  Hattie  was  gnnc,  the  key  turned  in  the 
lock,  and  Winnie  was  alone,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  hct  bed  and  gave  way  tn  the  emotions 
hitherto  repressed,  weeping  and  sobbing  till  she  grew 
calm  through  absolute  exlianslion. 

It  was  like  a  dream,  and  yet  Dnkc  had  looked  and 
spoken  as  if  he  wna  in  earnest.  But  could  he  have 
nieant  all  lie  aaid  ?  Had  he  ro  misinteqireted  her 
hasty  speech  ok  really  to  believe  that  she  had  wearied 
nf  their  engagement,  and  was  eager  to  be  set  at 
liberty !  Winnie  started  up  and  opened  her  desk 
tn  write  to  him,  t«  send  him  loving  assurances  of  her 
fidelity ;    but  the  pen  was  laid  doviu  again  ere  it 


toiu'liLHl  tin;  paper,  for— ancl  it  woii  with  the  kwn?-i 
piiin  she  admitted  this,  even  to  licrsell — Duk*' 
iiinnner.  wliotlicr  iiiloutionally  or  not.  hml  convev-l 
an    iniprcsHiiiu   that   it    was  lie    who   u'L-lied  t->  Iv 

Then  she  chided  Itcriicli  for  harbouring  sur'i  i 
thought.  He  luid  woiied  her  CouiUy,  am)  but  f>>rl:t'i 
father's  prubibition,  he  wonld  have  muilc  lier  Li> 
wife  long  since  ;  while  their  few,  very  few,  di«apt-.- 
mentu  ha<l  never  arisen  fnim  any  act  uf  unkindo^- 
'or  ncglci't  on  cither  »idc,  but  generally  sprang  tn.'U 
bis  complaints  tliat  her  affection  woa  not  as  anleat  a? 
his  own.  It  was  not  so  many  daj-s  since  be  ii*l 
opened  Johnnie's  atlns,  and  <ltawing  her  to  hia  ^iilt 
amused  her  and  himself  by  tracing  on  a  aof  •* 
Prance   the  pleasant  trip  that   was   to   follow  titas 

And  then  Winnie  recalled  numberless  inataooa  *■ 
Ilia  tenderness,  blaming  herself  tlie  while  for  haTiM 
Wen  50  foolisli  as  to  let  one  tit  of  ill-humour,  wlui 
he  was  most  probably  repenting  already,  blind  b«  !-■ 
the  sincerity  of  bis  attacliment  Nina  was  far  etof 
attractive,  and  Hattie  would  be  more  richly  dowotil: 
yet  never  had  be  swerved  in  his  allegiance,  ffkj'. 
then,  had  she  been  labouring  under  ibe  inipmwi 
that  he  was  changed  ? 

"  She  had  been  doing  him  great  injustice,*  A' 
concluded,  as  she  bmshed  her  last  tears  nwny.  i^- 
had  spoken  to  hiiu  harshly,  and,  though  she  wa^n"' 
conscious  of  it  at  tlie  time,  her  tone  might  hat's  ben 
BO  much  sharper  than  she  intended,  that  it  hAdjaK^' 
upon  her  betrothed,  who  was  always  quick  to  bfc.' 
offence.  On  the  morrow  she  would  meet  him  in  tb; 
ordinary  manner,  and  her  uneaHness  would  vaiu>l> 
at  the  sound  of  his  first  expreiaion  oi  legrtt  ii^ 
what  his  irritable  mood  had  betrayed  him  int" 
saying. 

Winnie  crept  into  bed,  comfbvted  bf  htt  «m  pi^ 


HIS  STEADFAST  PTJEtOSE. 
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ike  did  not  come  to  the  breakfast- 
ng  morning,  and  when  Hattie  bade 
1  go  and  knock  at  his  door,  Mr. 
id  it. 

in  his  room,  my  dear ;  he  started 
lour  ago.  He  has  gone  there  on 
and  will  be  absent  for  two  or  three 

1  that  her  father  refrained  from 
while  he  was  speaking,  and  this 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  she 
the  drawing-room  to  examine  an 
ina  vase,  in  which  Duke,  when 
from  home,  was  in  the  habit  of 
i  little  twisted  note,  full  of  loving 

his  haste  of  the  preceding  day,  there 
dng  in  the  vase  for  her,  and  she 
it. 

>ty,  and  as,  with  sinking  heart,  she 
in,  she  found  that  her  father  had 

ids  on  either  side  of  her  pale  face 

»rcely  know  whether  to  be  glad  or 
1  have  done,  but  I  know  that  I  can 
idence  and  good  sense.  You  are 
s  own  child." 

at  him  inquiringly,  but  she  did  not, 
not,  speak. 

raddon  replied  to  that  questioning 
IS  told  me  that  you  wished  the 
»lved.  I  would  not  ask  him  your 
aed  so  dejected,  that  I  did  not  care 
m  that  he  deserved  it ;  so  I  merely 
(quest  to  find  him  something  to  do 
dm  away  from  ois  till  he  had  recon- 
3ur  decision." 

ddon  paused,  and  was  evidently 
)  from  his  daughter  the  explanations 
from  asking  from  Duke.    But  she 

id  on  hiB  shoulder,  she  faltered  an 

vould  not  question  her  yet 

},  papa.     I  can  hardly  realise  that 

parted.     In  a  few  days  I,  like  him, 

omed  myself  to  it,  and  then  I  will 

verything." 

i  girl,"  said  her  father,  tenderly,  "I 

ay  a  word  that  could  increase  the 

be  suffering ;  but  in  justice  to  poor 

if  any  one  has  been  reporting  to 
ds  discredit  ?  " 

I  should  have  refused  to  listen." 
dined  to  think  this  must  be  merely 
(B*  quarrels  with  which  fooUsh  boys 
he  sweetness  of  their  courtshipa 
de?" 
,  papa,"  she  answered,  with  down- 

hragged  bis  shoulders  and  looket^ 


perplexed.  He  had  always  thought  his  Winnie 
superior  to  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex ;  yet  she  was 
but  a  girl  after  all,  and  if  for  some  fuicied  slight 
she  had  chosen  to  threaten  her  betrothed  with  a  re- 
jection which  she  seemed  to  be  already  regretting, 
perhaps  the  wiser  way  would  be  to  leave  the  young 
couple  alone.  They  would  not  see  each  other  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  during  which  interval  botli 
would  have  ample  time  for  reflection,  and  the  result 
weuld  probably  be,  that  as  soon  as  they  did  meet, 
a  reconciliation  would  take  place. 

So  thought  Mr.  Graddon,  and  kissing  his  daughter 
again,  and  assuring  her  that  he  had  implicit  con- 
fidence in  her  discretion,  he  left  her,  and  did  not 
make  any  further  allusions  to  the  subject. 

Neither  would  Winnie  allow  herself  to  dwell  upon 
it.  That  she  was  restless  and  unhappy  there  was 
no  denying,  but  she  crowded  the  day  with  such 
constant  occupation,  thaw  she  gave  herself  no  time 
for  thought  till  night  sent  her  to  her  room,  and 
then  fatigue  came  te  her  aid,  and  her  anxiety  was 
foigotten  in  sleep. 

But  she  could  not  help  alternately  longing  for  and 
dreading  Duke's  return.  If  he  had  been  merely 
actuated  by  an  attack  of  pique  he  would  come  back 
to  her  as  he  had  often  done  before,  ashamed  of  his 
impetuosity,  and  beseeching  her  to  forget  it,  well 
aware  that  Winnie,  who  had  already  forgiven  so 
much,  would  not  prove  implacable. 

But  Duke,  though  he  looked  so  haggard  and 
imhappy  that  eveiy  one  cried  out  at  his  appearance, 
evinced  no  desire  to  hurry  to  her  side.  On  the 
contrary,  he  loitered  in  the  office  with  Mr.  Graddon 
as  long  as  he  possibly  could  ;  and  when  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle  to  the  house,  his  agitation,  his 
constraint,  and  a  slight  but  unmistakable  emphasis 
on  the  words  "  little  cousin,"  with  which  he  greeted 
her,  told  Winnie  that  it  was  no  dream  ;  the  engage- 
ment was  really  at  an  end. 

And  now  her  pride  came  to  her  aid.  Duke  might 
tell  others,  as  he  had  told  her  &ther,  that  the  blame 
rested  upon  her  ;  but  Winnie  knew  better.  What- 
ever might  be  his  motives,  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  in  her  mind  that  he  had  eagerly  availed  himself 
of  the  opening  her  incautious  speech  had  afforded  him. 
The  tie  must  have  grown  irksome,  or  he  would  not 
have  broken  it  the  first  time  he  oould  do  so  without 
incurring  the  world's  censure  as  a  fickle  or  dishonour- 
able man.  He  might  have  been  influenced  by  his 
frequently-expressed  conviction  that  her  love  for  him 
was  second  to  that  she  bore  her  own  family;  but 
whether  it  were  for  this  reason,  of  others  he  did  not 
care  to  avow,  the  fact  remained  the  same.  Duke 
had  grasped  at  his  freedom,  and  her  lips  were 
sealed.  Not  even  to  her  &ther  oould  she  bring 
herself  to  say  that  it  was  he  whose  love  had  waned 
— ^not  hers. 

On  the  day  after  Duke's  return  to  Emdell,  Winnie, 
with  tearless  eyes  but  aching  hearty  put  into  a  llttlo 
box  the  few  gifts  she  had  received  from  him ;  the 
hoop  of  pearls  and  torqnoises  she  had  worn  as  an 
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CDgngement  ring,  a  locket  containing  his  plioto- 
gntph,  etc.,  and  then  placed  the  box  on  his  drcgsing- 
table. 

Hia  manner  wns  s  trifle  more  iiritable,  bis  oHpcct 
more  dejected,  when  next  she  saw  htm,  bat  be  mode 
no  attempt  to  come  to  an  nnderetandinf;.  On  the 
contrary,  he  contrived  to  let  the  deeply- wounded 
girl  comprehend  that  he  did  not  intend  to  combat 
her  decision,  bnt  waa  residing  himself  to  be  regarded 
aa  her  friend  and  kinaman-^nothing  more. 

By  very  slow  degrees,  for  both  parties  concerned 
ehnnncd  attention,  it  came  to  be  understood  in  the 
house,  and  the  town,  that  Miss  Graddon  and  Mr. 
Aveme  had  dissolved  their  engagement.  Some— 
and  these  were  Winnie's  young  lady  friends— com. 
miserated  Duke,  and  stigmatised  the  conduct  of  his 
lady-love  aa  cmel  in  the  extreme ;  whilst  otiicrs 
asserted  that  she  had  evinced  great  good  sense 
in  refusing  the  addressca  of  a  ne'er-do-weel,  and 
added  comments  not  very  flattering  to  the   young 

To  Mr.  Graddon  it  was  a  greater  relief  than  he 
acknowledged.  Although  sorry  for  Vnke,  whose 
dejection  did  not  diminiah,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
port  with  his  daughter,  and  had  long  been  tormented 
with  fears  that  he  had  acted  unwisely  when  he  con- 
sented to  let  Winnie  betroth  herself  to  one  who 
evinced  no  dispoeition  to  cure  liimaelf  of  the  great 
fanlta  that  marred  Iiis  character. 

Miaa  Symes,  too — with  whom  Duke  had  never  been 
a  favenrite — rejoiced  openly,  till  ahe  discovered  that 
her  congntalatory  speeches  drove  Winnie  away  to 
weep  in  secret ;  she  dien  became  so  tender,  so  pitiful, 
as  to  rush  into  the  other  extreme,  and  distrcas  her 
niece  as  mnch  by  her  sympathy  as  by  her  previous 
want  of  it. 

Hattie  wondered  and  exclaimed  until  she  remem- 
bered the  remark  once  made  by  Nina,  that  the  coosina 
were  not  at  all  fitted  for  each  other. 

"And  so  it  appeals  that  Nina  was  right,"  she 
ofaaerved  to  Winnie.  "Bnt  how  unfortunate  that 
fov  did  not  discover  this  earlier  I" 

"Very  unfortunate,"  echoed  Winnie,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Poor  Duke  1 "  Hattie  went  on  to  say,  "  he  must 
feel  it  deeply.  Indeed,  his  looks  show  that  he  does. 
It  ia  very  hard  for  him,  very  !  but  I  suppose  you 
thought    it   your   dn^    to   confess    tliat    you    had 


"  I  believe  I  have  acted  ri^tly,"  was  all  the  reply 
Winnio  made.  There  were  times — and  this  was  one 
of  them — when  the  comment*  to  which  she  hod  to 
listen  tortured  her.  Every  one's  sympathy  was  be- 
stowed on  Dntce,  and  not  even  her  father  appeared 
to  snspect  that  she  was  suffering  quite  as  acutely  as 

The  very  mystery  in  which  hia  motives  tor  what  he 
had  done  were  shrouded,  made  it  more  difficult  to  bear 
his  conduct  patiently.  If  he  had  regained  his  spirits, 
and  behaved  aa  if  he  rejoiced  in  his  freedom,  she  would 
have  diadainad  him  for  his  inconstancy,  yet  found  it 
oaaier  to  pardon  it ;  but  while  she  saw  him  dull  and 


depressed,  and  though  carofnl  to  aroid  bnn;  M  , 
alone  with  her,  looking  the  ghoet  of  hinuelf.  ob: 
could  she  think  bnt  that  he  still  loved  her,  in  fpit . 
what  ho  had  done ! 

It  was  a  season  of  mncli  somw,  much  peiplnir 
but  Winnie  knew  where  comfort  was  to  be  Igmi 
and  there  souglit  iL  She,  too,  grew  pale  and  ihic: 
yet,  however  sharp  her  mental  struggle*,  At  ilnr> 
came  from  her  room  quietly  cheetfol,  and  itaij  •» 
devote  herself  to  the  service  of  those  annnd  k 
Trials,  like  illneBs,  often  make  na  selfish  and  iriuUi. 
and  Winnie  waa  frequently  tempted  tn  be  bMi;  la 
she  came  thrdugh  the  ordeal  bravdy,  aaj  tal]  Br 
on    whom    she    leaned    knew    how   thuf  it  U 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

A  WRESTLS  POK  THE  HAST^. 
Dl'ke  Averne  waa  not  the  only  penon  wfca  te# 
the  appointment  of  Peny  Gray  to 
ill-advised  step.     Percy  was  not  popnlariitkAft 
perhaps  less  so  than  be  had  been  in  eailiw  4^^ 
he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  scheme^  and  pnnkaA 
indifferent  to  what  otheta  said  or  thoiigbtsMkia 
He  was  still  aa  ready  to  da  either  of  hv  '  ~ 
men  a  good  tutu  aa  he  naed  to  be,  or  to  give  lai 
when  a  subscription  waa  nised  foroDawbeUi 
ill  or  unfortunate.     Yet  aa  he  beeune  ■■*  h^  ■ 
bent  on  raising  himself,  he  certain^  paw  Itritf  ai 
colder  to  others,  more  sharp  in  hia 
indolent  and  int«mpetata  ;   fair  ei 
just  enough  in  his  dealing*  with  al^  bat  sot  iv!»< 
to  temper  his  justice  with  mercy. 

And  so  Mr.  Graddon'a  workmen 
the  tax  sway  of  Honi^  rebelled  $(, 
anthority  and  gave  him  no  end  of  tTO^Ia  Tit^^ 
was  more  intelligent  thao.  hia  gIhm  ia  (■"■^ ' 
firm  almost  to  obstinacj.  mi^  tis  qWBia ' 
fitted  him  for  his  poa^  bat  they  wtnaksiV 
as  reasona  why  those  wider  him  nbaoSi  v" 
Why— they  would  aak— did  he  set  UaMfiW 
better  or  cleverer  than  Ihey  were  r 

Those  who  had  been  loudest  in  Adt  MT" 
of  Morria'fl  inefGcieney,  wcn^  now  the  brt  ■■ 
against  the  "  London  chap  "  who  w«sld  fiA>  " 
excuses  for  slovenly  work,  and  waa  uairfil'' 
roaster's  time  and  materiala  as  if  Ifcey  Hi^' 
own.  Who  waa  he,  the  grumbleca  wadt*"* 
that  they  should  snlmiit  to  rule*  and-n|M* 
hia  framing!  Johns  had  been  shaipenai^Wi 
he  waa  an  old  man,  while  Gray  wat  bnt  a  U  ■ 
pared  with  some  of  tbase  whom  be  nlB" 
being  a  few  minntea  lal«  In  the  motnin^  «4l 
away  to  quench  their  thiiat  at  forbidden  »■■' 

Going  into  the  workahf^  one  momiBgi  Hr.  Om 
found  something  like  a  revolt  in  prognft  ■■ 
dozen  of  his  moat  skilled  workmen  hiriif  ^ 
thcroaelves  against  Perty,  whose  orien  ^  ^ 
refused  to  obey.  The  ill-feeling  had  ben  ^'"' 
ingever  since  he  Int«rfend  topnTestsaCipr^ 


'cetlj  don  mj  btltj  deep."— ^  734. 
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tice  "  standing  treat,'*  a  custom  Iiappily  dying  out  as 
our  mechanics  leam  the  value  of  sobriety,  but  which 
liad  prevailed  under  Johns  and  Morris. 

His  interference  with  Avhat  they  called  their  rights 
liad  annoyed  even  those  who  were  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  such  a  custom  is  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  the  feeling  that 
he  had  taken  too  much  upon  himself  rankled  till,  at 
the  next  oflencc  he  gave,  it  found  vent.  The  cause 
of  the  dispute  was  a  trivial  one.  Percy  had  insisted 
that  some  Gothic-headed  doors  should  be  htimed 
after  a  manner  he  had  learned  in  town.  No  one 
denied  tluit  it  was  expeditious  and  effected  a  saving 
in  the  wood,  but  it  was  not  the  way  these  men  had 
l>een  accustomed  to  do  similar  work,  and  so  they 
opposed  themselves  to  it  doggedly,  telling  each  other 
that  if  once  they  submitted  to  their  foreman's 
new-fangled  notions,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
them. 

Mr.  Graddon  was  annoyed,  and  very  much  in- 
clined to  think  Percy  had  better  have  yielded  the 
point  than  aroused  such  a  commotion ;  and,  after 
hearing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  went  away, 
refusing  to  interfere,  while  the  men,  finding  the 
foreman  resolved  to  have  his  work  done  as  lie  planned 
it,  or  not  at  all,  put  aside  their  tools,  and  donned 
their  jackets,  to  go  and  discuss  their  grievances  at 
the  nearest  tavern. 

But  Percy,  now  thoroughly  roused,  set  his  back 
against  the  door,  telling  them  they  should  not  go 
till  they  had  heard  him  ;  and  when  tlusy  showed  a 
<lispo8ition  to  use  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  add 
that  if  they  did  persist  in  quitting  the  shops,  they 
should  never  return  whilst  he  held  his  present 
situation. 

"  Maybe  you  '11  not  hold  it  long,"  retorted  one  of 
them,  jeeringly.  "The  master  didn't  look  best 
pleased  at  your  goings  on,  and  he  must  have  his 
contracts  finished.  He  can  better  spare  one  foreman 
than  six  joiners." 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  "  queried'  Percy,  calmly. 
"'  Well,  that 's  a  question  for  him.  If  he  teUs  me  to 
«,'o,  I  shan't  want  telling  twice,  but  while  I  am  here 
I  '11  do  my  duty  by  him,  and  those  that  work  with 
me  and  undw  me  shall  do  their  duty  too.  You  can 
put  your  fist  down,  Pryce,**  he  added,  taming  towards 
a  fiery  little  Welshman,  who  had  advanced  threaten- 
ingly. "  I  mean  to  be  heard,  and  then  you  can  go 
or  stay,  just  as  you  please.** 

"And  who  be  you  to  dictate  to  us?"  asked  a 
l)owerful  country  fellow.  "  Why  should  we  put  up 
witli  y€fUT  meddling  and  marring  ?  a  whipper-snapper 
tliat  was  only  a  'prentice  here  when  I  was  first  took 
on.  That 's  what  you  be.  Muster  CJray,  big  as  you 
think  yourself." 

Percy  flashed  at  him  a  contemptuous  glance. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  ashamed  of  that?  Not  a  bit 
of  it  I  ser\e<l  my  time  here,  and  Mr.  Graddon  has 
always  been  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  ;  and, 


hark  ye,  Smith,  I'll  tell  you  something 
alwavs  have  striven  to  ser>'e  him  faithful!} 
for  his  goodness  to  me,  and  /  alwayt  u 
because  he  sees  and  knows  this  that  he  ho: 
his  foreman,  and  it  is  because  I  am  stc 
interests  that  I  am  determined  to  introdno 
that  will  put  more  money  into  his  pod 
you  '11  find  that  I  'm  neither  to  be  jeered 
out  of  my  determination.  I  tell  yon  plain) 
neitlier  drink  with  you,  as  Morris  did,  ni 
thing  go  on  here  that  the  master  has  forb 
those  that  won't  fall  in  with  my  ways  anc 
go  elsewhere.  It  may  cost  me  a  little  troi 
up  your  places,  but  I  '11  turn  up  my  own  si 
work  night  and  day  so  that  the  work  sli 
for.  it  till  I  can  do  so.  At  the  same  time, 
sensible  men  you  '11  not  throw  up  a  vrm\ 
for  no  better  reason  than  to  wreak  your  spi 

The  last  argument  had  its  influence  on 
pacific  of  his  hearers,  and  his  undauntec 
had  a  good  elTect  on  the  others.  Had  he  te 
they  would  have  continued  the  struggle, 
he  walked  away,  leaving  them  to  digest  his 
their  leisure,  all  the  rebels  save  Pryce  wen 
their  work,  and  he,  on  presenting  himself 
day,  red-eyed  and  but  half  sober,  was  rei 
Persy's  warning,  and  summarily  sent  a 
business. 

The  men  continued  to  grumble  now  an 
the  new  foreman's  masterful  ^-ays  aad  quee 
but  after  all,  they  were  forced  to  confess  th 
worked  more  smoothly  under  the  new  r6g 
the  old  one.  And  when  Percy  had  rid  1 
two  or  three  who,  like  Pryce*  ^^  ^ 
examples  by  their  intemperate  hafaits,  his  d 
and  annoyances  gmdually  subsided 

"Gray*s  a  new  broom  and  sweeps  chii 
Aveme  rather  ill-natuzedly  observed,  w! 
Graddon  was  commenting  on  the  eneigy  vi] 
lus  foreman  had  set  to  work.  And  when  IH 
elapsed,  and  that  diligence  and  peiseveiiBM 
reUx,  Duke,  who  felt  that  it  reflected  ot  1 
answered  his  uncle's  ramarks  in  the  suBf 
spirit. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  that  Gray  suits  you  n 
He 's  a  clever  fellow — a  Yuiy  elem  Mknr,  k 
what  he  *s  about,  and  how  to  cuny  hmm ' 
employers.  I  should  not  be  at  all  sar^tmi 
by-and-by,  that  he  is  aiming  at  a  sbtf* 
business." 

A  workman  before  whom  this  was  taii  to 
trouble  to  repeat  it  to  his  mates  while  tbe  ft 
was  within  hearing,  and  Percy's  browgiW  * 
he  listened. 

"  Duke  Aveme  may  prove  a  true  propW 
nmttered  to  himself ;  "  and  if  he  does.  Jet  him  k 
himself,  or  I  may  pay  off"  old  scores  in  a  wiy  ■ 
not  like  ! " 

{To  be  contiHueL) 
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BY  THE  REV.   CANON  ELLIOTT,   M.A.,   VICAR  OF  WINKFIELD,   WINDSOR. 


REVELATION  and  science  alike  bear 
Mritness  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
WjS^  governed  by  established  laws.  Both 
|m^  alike  disdain  the  disturbance  of  those 
■^^^   laws   either  by  chance,  or  at   the 

independent  agents.     Revelation  acknow- 

no  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature 

by  the  direct  intervention,  or  by  the 
3  permission,  of  the   Creator.      In  other 

Revelation  teaches  the  same  lesson  which 
I  taught  by  science,  viz.,  that  no  law  of 
can  be  suspended  except  by  the  interven- 
■  one  which  is  higher.  Those  who  believe 
be  world  did  not  come  into  existence  by 
I,  but  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  an  all- 
id  all-powerful  Creator,  cannot  consistently 
hat  He  who  in  the  beginning  made  it  may 
>ntinue  to  direct  and  to  control  it,  and  that 
loing  He  may  be  pleased  to  call  into  opera- 
jencies  which,  though  essential  parts  of  His 
iginal  design,  may  not  be  apparent  to  those 
judgment  is  formed  only  upon  visible  results. 
I,  further,  if  the  existence  of  an  all- wise  and 
rorful  Being  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be 
.  that  that  Being  may  be  pleased  to  hold 
mication  with  the  creatures  whom  He  has 

Such  communication  is  necessarily  of  a 
ilous  nature ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  no 
T  in  which  such  a  communication  can  be 
xi  to  mankind  at  large  except  by  miracles. 

once  a  revelation  has  been  adequately 
Mi,  the  miracles  Avrought  for  that  end  have 
red  their  designed  object.  They  must  not, 
Br,  be  set  aside  on  that  account,  as  the 
ding  after  the  completion  of  a  building; 
that  men  are  equally  concerned,  at  all  times, 
>wing  the  strength  of  the  foundation  on 
their  faith  rests,  and  seeing  also  that  it  be- 
all  to  possess,  and,  if  need  be,  to  assign  a 
for  the  hope  which  is  in  them. 
'we  should  form  a  very  imperfect  estimate 
miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  were  we  to 

them  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  in  the 
>f  proofs  of  a  divine  Revelation.  The 
^  of  Christ  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
tching.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  is 
lently  brought  out   in  the  Gospel  of  St. 

That  Gospel,  as  is  well  known,  is  very 
^  in  its  mention  of  miracles,  but  in  none  of 
her  Gospels  do  we  meet  with  such  clear 
•ions  of  the  permanent  value  which  belongs 
miracles  of  Christ,  as  essential  portions  of 
ry  framework  of  Christianity.  There  are 
indeed,  of  the  mirades  which,  like  the  In- 


carnation, are  the  objects  rather  than  the  grounds 
of  faith;  there  are  others  which  were  wrought  by 
our  Lord,  not  only  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of 
His  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but,  as  their 
very  name  denotes,  as  signs  or  symbols  of  the 
nature  and  the  results  of  the  message  which  He 
proclaimed  to  men;  in  other  words,  as  announcing 
by  deeds  the  great  truth  which  He  proclaimed  by 
His  words,  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh 
unto  you." 

But  before  I  proceed  to  examine  in  this  light 
the  import  of  the  miracle  wrought  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  I  must  pause  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  time,  here  as  elsewhere  so  precisely 
noted  by  the  Evangelist,  when  that  miracle  of 
Cana  in  Galilee  was  wrought.  There  are  many 
indications  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
Gospel,  that  it  is  the  production  of  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates. The  life-like  description  of  the  approach 
of  John's  two  disciples  to  Jesus,  as  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  the  minute 
account  which  is  given  of  the  words,  and  even  of 
the  position  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene, 
as  well  as  of  the  day  and  the  hour  at  which 
their  introduction  to  Jesus  to©k  place ;  all  these 
are  so  graphically  and  yet  so  naturally  set  forth, 
that  even  independently  of  the  characteristic 
manner  in  which  the  fourth  Evangelist  refers  to 
himself,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  he 
refers  as  hearing  John  the  Baptist  speak,  and 
as  following  Christ  Again,  the  significant 
notice  that  Andrew  was  the  "  first "  to  find  his 
brother  Peter,  and  to  bring  him  to  Christ,  leaves 
little  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  the  inference 
that  John,  in  like  msinner,  found  his  brother 
James  and  brought  him  also  to  the  Lord.  On  the 
day  following,  when  about  to  set  out  for  (Milee, 
our  Lord  Himself  found  Philip,  who,  as  well  as 
Andrew  and  Peter,  belonged  to  the  city  of  Beth- 
saida ;  and  Philip  on  the  same  day,  as  it  should 
seem,  found  Nathanael,  who,  as  we  are  else- 
where informed,  belonged  to  the  city  of  Cana, 
whither  our  Lord  was  journeying. 

Accompanied,  as  we  may  presume,  by  these  dis- 
ciples— aU  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood— our  Lord  arrived  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
on  "the  third  day*' — t.^.,  the  third  day  after  the 
first  introduction  of  Andrew  and  John  to  Christ, 
or  the  third  day  after  the  departure  from  the  place 
where  John  was  baptising.  There  would,  indeed, 
be  a  difficulty — even  allowing  that  the  whole  of 
these  three  days  was  occupied  in  the  joomey — 
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in  supposing  that  the  distance  between  Cana  in 
Galilee,  and  thase  fords  of  the  Lower  Jordan 
which  have  been  commonly  taken  to  be  the  scene 
of  John's  baptism,  could  have  been  traversed  in  ho 
short  an  interval  of  time.  The  recent  identifica- 
tion, however,  (jf  Bethany  or  Hethania  with  Tell 
Anihje,  near  the  fords  of  the  Upi»er  Jordan,  entirely 
removes  tliis  supposed  objection  U>  the  hi.st<>rical 
truth  of  the  account.  One  short  day's  journey 
would  have  sufficed  to  bring  our  Lord  fn>m  this 
Bethany  to  the  city  of  Bethsaida,  the  alxxle  of 
three  out  of  the  six  disciples  whi>  appear  to  have 
accompanied  Him ;  and  another  short  day's 
journey  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  Him  from 
thence  to  Cana  in  time  for  a  feast  which  ccmi- 
monly  began  in  the  evening.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supposition  that  the  space  of  tliree 
days  was  occupied  in  the  journey  well  allows 
of  an  intervening  visit  to  Xazarcth,  at  which 
place  tidings  would  naturally  have  been  re- 
ceived that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  at 
Cana. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  virgin  Mary  at 
the  wedding  feast  seems  to  indicate  that  she 
stood  in  a  nearer  relation  to  the  bridegroom  tlian 
that  of  an  ordinary  friend.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
Jesus  was  bidden  to  the  feast,  is  one  which  needs 
no  explanation,  nor  is  there  any  real  difficulty 
involved  in  the  recorded  fact  that  His  disciples 
were  invited  to  accompany  Him.  If,  however,  it 
seems  strange  that  our  Lord's  disciples,  all  of 
whom  had  become  associated  with  Him  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  three  days,  were  invited 
to  the  marriage  feast  with  Him,  there  are  other 
considerations  besides  that  of  their  respective 
abodes  which  may  serve  to  explain  this  circum- 
stance. If  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  of 
John,  was,  as  she  is  not  without  reason  believed 
to  have  been,  the  sister  of  the  virgin  Mary,  the 
fact  that  two  of  our  Lord's  near  relatives  shared 
the  invitation  given  to  His  mother  and  to  Him- 
self will  afford  no  ground  of  8urj»rLsa  The 
previous  connection  between  Andrew  and  John, 
as  fellow  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  as  well  as  the 
vicinity  of  Bethsaida,  the  abode  of  three  of  the 
other  disciples,  to  Cana,  may  serve  to  account  for 
the  extension  of  the  invitation  to  them ;  whilst 
the  fact  that  the  sixth  of  the  disciples,  Nathanael, 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Cana  removes  all  reason- 
able objection  which  might  be  urged  in  regard 
to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  marriage  feast  in  the 
place  in  which  he  lived. 

The  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  is  expressly  said  by  the  Evan- 
gelist to  have  been  the  first  miracle  which  our 
Lord  Wrought  This  express  declaration — whilst 
it  stamps  with  falsehood  the  feigned  miracles  of  His 
childhood  as  recorded  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels — 
creates,  at  first  sight,  a  difficidty  in  accoimting  for 
the  expectation  which  His  mother  entertained 
that  a  power  hitherto  latent  should  be  exerted  at 


this  particular  time.  We  must  remember,  hv»w- 
ever,  not  only  that  for  manv  ypari  our  L.nl'- 
sayings  had  been  diligently  trtiL^^ured  tip  in  iht* 
heart  »>f  His  mother,  but  that  it  niav  fairlv  b:- 
assumed  that  she  was,  at  ihi^  time,  acquainte*! 
with  the  moment* nis  events  which  had  recently 
occurreil.  AiiiMugst  these-  wt?  iniiy  include  iri-tr-? 
particularly  our  Lord's  baptism  in  the  Jordan  and 
the  ac(;<»U4»anying  atte.'-tation  from  heaven  :  IIw 
conflict  with  the  Tempter,  and  His  victory  over 
him:  His  recent  associativa!  with  Himself  of 
certain  disciples  in  preparation  f«>r  the  work  on 
which  He  wax  aKiut  to  enter;  and  yet  further,  iIk- 
assurance  just  given  to  one  of  their  number  thrtt 
thenceforth  the  communications  between  earth 
and  heaven  were  to  l»e,  in  a  hitherto  unknown 
manner,  visibly  sustained  (St.  John  L  51).  M 
this,  coupled  with  the  recollections  long  cherished 
in  the  heart  of  the  virgin  Mary  of  words  and 
actions  l>etokening  the  sui>ematural  character  and 
claiuLs  of  her  Son,  may  well  have  excited  that  ex- 
pectation of  a  miraculous  interposition  wliidi  is 
implied  in  the  words  which  she  addressed  to  our 
Lord,  **  They  have  no  wine,'*  and  also  in  her  in- 
structions to  the  servants,  "  Whatsoever  He  saiih 
unto  you,  do  it" 

It  is  vain  to  deny  that  a  certain  measure  of 
reproof  was  involved  in  our  Lord's  reply  to  His 
mother,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  I 
Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  It  is  true  that 
there  was  not  that  severity  in  the  f(.»rm  of  address 
which  the  words  are  apt  to  convey  to  ourselves. 
But  the  invariable  use  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  corresponding  phrase,  "  What  to  me  and  to 
thee  ] "  w^hen  viewed  in  connection  with  those 
words  which  follow,  may  well  have  sufficed  to 
convey  to  the  virgin  Mary  the  assurance  that  the 
hour  of  our  blessed  Lord's  subjection  to  His 
earthly  parents  was  past,  and  that  thenceforth 
every  attempt  to  prescribe  a  course  of  action  for 
Him  would  be  no  longer  the  exercise  of  lawful 
parental  authority,  but  an  act  of  disobedience 
to  the  divine  wilL  In  regard  to  the  exact  point 
of  time  at  which  the  miracle  of  changing  the 
water  into  wine  was  wrought,  and  also  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  change,  a  difference  of 
opinion  exists.  Some  believe  that  the  entire 
contents  of  the  six  water-pitchers,  containing 
probably  upwards  of  one  hundred  gallons,  were, 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  converted  into  wine. 
Others,  resting  upon  the  sparing  rather  than  the 
lavish  exercise  of  miraculous  power  exhibited  in 
our  Lord's  miracles,  and  still  more  upon  the  fact 
that  the  servants  are  said  not  only  to  haYe  ftllfd 
the  pitchers  with  water  (ver.  7),  but  also  to  have 
drawn  out  water,  not  wine,  from  the  larger  into 
the  smaller  vessels,  from  which  the  cups  of  the 
guests  were  replenished  (ver.  9),  suppose  that  the 
actual  change  took  place,  not  before,  but  subse- 
quently to  the  drawing  out,  and  that  it  extended, 
not  to  the  entire  contents  of    the  six  wate^ 
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only  to  that  portion  of  their  contents 
tuaJly  consumed  by  the  guests.  Be 
ly,  ike  divine  power  exerted  in  the 
I  was  the  same  in  either  case;  and 
sons  taught  by  the  miracle  are  the 
le.  Some  of  these  I  will  now 
enumerate. 

n  from  this  miracle  that  "  to  every- 
is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every 
r  the  heaven"  (Eccles.  iii  1).  When 
this  first  miracle,  the  conversion  of 
to  wine,  with  the  last  miracle  re- 
e  fourth  Evangelist  as  having  been 
viously  to  our  Lord's  passion,  we 
feel  how  impossible  it  would  have 
ir  order  should  have  been  reversed ; 
le  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  should 
in  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ, 
miracle  of  Cana  in  Galilee  should 
ought  at  its  close. 

mtrast  between  the  first  of  those 
ch  attested  the  mission  of  Moses, 
of  those  miracles  which  attested  the 
Christ,  is  too  remarkabl'e  to  be  re- 
idesigned.  The  conversion  of  water 
as  an  apt  prelude  to  a  dispensation 
cribed  as  "  the  ministration  of  con- 
(2  Cor.  iil  9).  The  conversion  of 
rme  was  an  equally  fitting  prelude 
7,  the  design  of  which  was  to 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,"  and 
it  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 

miracle  teaches  us  in  a  very  remark- 
the  harmony  and  the  continuity  of 
ire.  As  the  first  words  of  the  first 
is  Gospel  carry  us  back  to  those  of 
pter  of  Genesis,  "In  the  beginning 
the  heaven  and  the  earthy"  so 
of  the  marriage  in  Cana,  as  re- 
second  chapter,  carries  us  back  to 
hapter  of  the  same  book  of  the  Old 
In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
»rd  of  the  Divine  institution  of  mar- 
h  our  Lord  elsewhere  refers  in  con- 
the  Jewish  practice  of  divorce.  In 
chapter  of  St  John  we  have  the 
le  manner  in  which  Christ  Himself 
1  beautified  "  that  holy  estate  by  His 
i,  and  by  the  first  miracle  which  He 

;'s  presence  at  the  marriage  at  Cana 
laches  us  the  great  lesson  that  the 
Gk)spel  is  designed  to  pervade  and  to 
lole  of  the  life  of  His  followers.  As 
m  of  marriage  forms  the  foundation 
iety,  so  by  Christ's  presence  and  first 
ight  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage, 
lis  followers  that  the  influences  of 
vere  designed  to  regulate  the  whole 
dons  of    social  and  domestic    life. 


A  death-blow  was  thus  struck,  at  the  very  outset 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  at  the  notion  of  the 
inherent  sinfulness  of  matter.  The  allegiance  of 
a  revolted  world  was  challenged  on  behalf  of  Him 
who,  at  its  creation,  pronounced  it  to  be  "  very 
good,''  and  whose  everlasting  purpose  it  was  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should  become  the 
kingdomsof  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  Hitherto, 
amongst  those  bom  of  women,  no  higher  standard 
had  been  attained  by  any  than  by  him  who  came 
neither  eating  nor  drinking;  whose  clothing  was 
the  rough  attire  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and 
whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  Thence- 
forth Christ's  followers  were  taught  that  they 
must  aim  at  a  higher  mark,  that  they  must  seek 
to  attain  to  a  loftier  standard.  Thenceforth  they 
were  to  learn  how  they  might  be  in  the  world, 
and  yet  not  of  the  world ;  how,  whilst  enjoying 
life's  lawful  pleasures,  and  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  its  social  and  domestic  relations,  they 
were  everywhere  and  in  all  things  to  cultivate  a 
sense  of  their  Lord's  abiding  presence,  and  whether 
they  ate  or  drank,  or  whatever  they  did,  to  strive 
to  do  all  to  His  glory. 

V.  Again,  the  difference  between  the  world's 
gifts,  as  well  in  the  mode  of  their  bestowal  as  in 
the  nature  of  the  gifts  bestowed,  is  very  forcibly 
set  forth  in  the  course  of  the  Evangelist's  record  of 
this  miracle.  Our  Lord  Himself  expressed  this 
diversity  elsewhere  in  these  words,  "  Not  as  the 
world  giveth  give  I  unto  you."  When  the  water, 
newly  changed  into  wine,  was  brought  to  the 
governor  of  the  feast  (or  table-master),  he 
expressed  his  sense  of  its  superiority  over  that 
which  had  been  already  provided,  in  these  words: 
— "  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth 
good  wine;  and  when  men  have  well  drunk,  then 
that  which  is  worse :  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  until  now."  It  would  have  been  needless 
to  observe,  were  it  not  for  the  perverse  interpreta- 
tion which  has  been  put  upon  these  words,  that 
they  had  no  reference  to  any  excess  on  the  part  of 
the  guests  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana.  These 
words  contain  a  lesson  of  deep  and  enduring 
significance,  and  that  is  the  contrast  which  is 
ever  presented  between  Christ's  method  of  bestow- 
ing His  gifts  and  that  of  the  world ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  testimony  which  they 
bear  to  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  that  these 
words  have  been  preserved  in  the  inspired  narra- 
tive of  St  Joha  The  method  in  which  Satan 
beguiles  his  victims  to  their  ruin  is  graphically 
set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  He 
keeps  the  husks  at  first  in  the  background,  and 
he  entices  those  whom  he  would  destroy  by  fair 
visions  of  fruit  which  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
which  is  grateful  to  the  taste  ;  or,  if  the  pleasures 
of  sense  fail  to  allure  them,  he  has  other  equally 
attractive  methods  by  which  to  beguile  theoL 
The  same  inducement  which  proved  so  sucoeBsfol 
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with  our  first  parents,  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods," 
is  equally  attractive  now ;  and  the  same  doubts 
which  were  suggested  to  them  about  the  truth  of 
those  words  which  had  been  solemnly  uttered  in 
their  ears,  are  now  urged  with  like  success  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  revelation  of  God's  will 
And  when  once  these  doubts  take  hold  upon  the 
mind,  true  peace  is  banished  from  the  breast 
Like  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  which  has  lost  it  helm, 
and  which  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  and 
by  the  waves,  and  is  no  sooner  beaten  off  from 
one  rock  or  shoal  than  it  strikes  upon  another, 
so  the  bewildered  inquirer  after  truth,  having 
once  learned  to  distrust  the  true  chart,  is  "  tossed 
to  and  fro,"  and  becomes  the  sport  of  each  suc- 
cessive blast,  and  is  "carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,"  until  at  length  the  last  ray 
ef  inward  light  is  extinguished,  or  rather  the 
light  itself  which  was  in  him  is  converted  into 
darkness. 

VL  There  is  yet  another — its  prophetical  aspect 
— ^under  which  we  must  regard  the  miracle  wrought 
at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  in  Gkililee ;  and  it 
is  one  which  enables  us  to  recognise  the  peculiar 
propriety  of  this  miracle,  when  regarded  as  the 
first  of  those  occasions  on  which  Christ  "  mani- 
fested forth  His  glory."  The  conversion  of  water 
into  wine — not  the  creation  of  a  new  element,  but 
the  transmutation  of  one  already  existing — is  not 
only  in  a  high  degree  symbolical  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  G^ospel  when  regarded  in  relation  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  it  is,  in  an  equally  remark- 
able manner,  significant  of  the  results  which  it 
is  destined  to  produce  in  the  world.  When  thus 
regarded,  this  miracle  is  allied  to  those  glowing 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  which  set  forth  the  glories 
of  Messiah's  kingdom  under  figures  borrowed 
from  an  earthly  feast,  prepared  not  for  the  Jews 
only,  but  for  all  people;  and,  again,  to  that 
striking  parable  of  the  marriage  feast  which  the 
king  made  for  his  son,  and  at  which  the  command 
was  given  to  the  servants  that  they  should  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  gather  together  aa  many 
as  could  be  found,  that  the  wedding  feast  might 
be  furnished  with  guests  (St.  Matthew  xxiL  10); 
and  once  more,  to  that  great  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb,  to  which  the  faithful  are  now  called, 
and  into  which,  on  their  Lord's  appearing,  they 
shall  be  actually  admitted. 

Li  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  of 
the  ingathering  of  God's  elect,  Christ  is  Himself 
the  one  effectual  Minister,  and  His  presence  is  as 


needful  to  give  effect  to  the  word  of  ] 
as  it  was  to  convert  the  water  into  w. 
marriage  feast  of  Cana. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  the  great  wor 
vation  is  advancing.  At  home  and  a 
inquiry  is  being  awakened  within  the 
many,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved!" 
as  are  the  outward  means  and  instn 
which  God  is  pleased  to  work,  the  rean 
ever  they  are  of  God,  are  invariably 
Old  habits,  old  desires,  old  affections, 
suits,  are  abandoned.  New  hopes, 
affections  take  their  place;  and  the  resi 
reception  of  Christ's  Gk)6pel  into  the  he£ 
same  now  as  when  that  same  (jk)spel  was 
by  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  and  its  ef 
described  by  the  great  Apostle  in  these 
"  Old  things  are  passed  away.  Behold 
are  become  new." 

But  marvellous  as  is  the  transformati 
the  Gospel  has  already  wrought,  that  * 
but  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  coming  han 
work  of  the  present  dispensation  is  the  ] 
of  the  Gospel  as  a  witness  amongst  all  uat 
we  have  clear  intimations  given  to  us, 
preaching  will  be  a  savour  of  death  to  son 
as  a  savour  of  life  to  others.  But  the  day ; 
when  the  witness  preaching  shall  have 
its  designed  object,  and  when  the  nnmbt 
elect  shall  be  accomplished,  and  there 
found  in  every  place  a  people  prepared 
Lord.  **  And  then,"  we  read,  **  shall  the 
On  the  eventful  issues  of  that  day,  wh 
mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished,*'  I  may 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  that 
prophetical  import  of  the  first  miracle  in 
Galilee  shall  be  fully  revealed.  Then  th< 
ing  and  transforming  power  of  Christ's 
shall  be  universally  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  little  leaven,  which  is  now  gradaa%  i 
times  imperceptibly  working,  shall  have  l 
the  whole  lump.  And  then,  when  the  nm 
the  elect  is  accomplished,  and  the  kui  c 
many  sons  who  are  now  being  bron^t  nn* 
shall  have  washed  their  robes  and  nadi 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  there  i 
heard  the  great  voice,  loud  as  the  sound  li 
waters,  sa3dng,  "Alleluia,  for  the  li* 
Omnipotent  reignetk  Let  us  be  glad  ud  ^ 
and  give  honour  to  Him ;  for  the  maniip 
Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  hath  made  1 
ready."     (Rev.  xix.  6,  7.) 


*M  sitting  in  my  lonely  room, 

But  for  no  hastening  step  I  wait : 
(And  is  Tom  watching  for  me  now, 


FATHER    AND    MOTHER. 

And  will  he  weaxy  if  Tm  lite  D 
And  sweetly  does  my  bal^  tl^^ 
I  never  let  him  see  me  weepi 


FRAITCESCA'S  FAITH. 


He  '11  never  know  his  faither's  face 
(And  y»t  I  think  that  Tom  knows  him) 

Till  tlutt  atiange  day  which  oomes  to  all. 
When  beaTeD  grows  eleaq  and  earth  bides  dim. 

0  baby,  baby  1  is  it  wroog 
To  fe«l  aa  if  life  were  too  long ! 

1  never  feel  that  God  is  vexed 
By  the  aad  writhing  of  onr  pain  : 

When  baby  frets  I  take  him  np 

And  kiss  him  till  he  amiles  again ; 
And  if  I  chide  a  little— why, 
I  love  him  none  the  less,  not  I ! 


I  know  what  Tom  will  wish  our  boy. 

And  I  ahall  have  to  do  my  be«t 
At  father's  law  and  mother's  love. 

To  Hpnr  him  on,  yet  give  him  rest ; 
And  Heaven  be  praised '.  the  way  to  Giod 
Is  the  same  way  his  father  trod. 

And  after  I  am  gone  to  Tom, 
When  baby 's  growing  old,  may -be. 

With  many  thoughts  of  many  things, 
I  think  he  '11  spare  a  thought  for  me. 

And  what  it  waa  to  give  my  iion 

Father  and  mirther,  both  in  one. 

Isabella  FwiE-MAva 


FRANCESCA'S    FAITH. 


CHAPTER  m. 

^RANZ  saw  that  he  was  not  wanted,  so 
he  ran  down  the  stairs,  whistling  as  he 
went,  and  Fietro  came  up  to  where 
Francesca  was  lying,  his  lips  trembling 
with  excitement 

Franoesca   oakeU   no   qoestions,   nnd 
fill  to  read  what  her  father's  face  tolil  the 
t'lty  of.     It  was  joy  and  pleasure,  that  hIio 
e  of,  and  with  an  inward  thanksgiving  to 
God  she  waited  untU  he  chose  to  speak. 

It  was  only  the  reaction  of  joy  after  extreme 
sorrow  that  kept  Pietro  from  speaking,  only  that  hia 
heart  waa  too  full  to  enable  him  to  utter  all  that  he 
longed  to  tell  his  child.     At  last,  however,  he  calmed 

"Well,  my  child.  Luck  has  rome  at  last,  and  good 
fortune  too  :  What  do  you  think  has  happened  ! 
To-day  ofl  I  was  walking  along  the  esplanade  I  met 
»  gentleman  whose  face  was  familiar  to  me.  1  looked 
at  him,  and  he  at  me,  and  at  last  he  came  up  to 
me  and  asked — 

" '  Yon  arc  Ketro  Valdi,  arc  you  not ! ' 
"I  said  I  was,  and  then  he  told  me  he  remcm- 
hored  us  qnile  well  at  Florence,  and  lie  seemed  much 
interested  in  hooring  nil  about  ns.  _  Ho  was  very 
kind,  and  said  that  a  friend  of  his,  Signer  Frnsca, 
who  lives  near  Leghorn,  is  looking  for  n  respectable 
man  to  take  charge  of  his  vilhi  during  the  snmmer, 
when  he  always  goes  to  Switzerlaml,  and  to  work  at 
odd  things  nbont  the  house  and  garden  in  the  winter, 
and,  Francesca,  he  thinks  he  can  get  me  the  situa- 

Pietro  paoBcd,  and  Francesca,  weakened  from  her 
illness  and  overcome  by  the  prospect  of  this  good 
fortune,  burst  into  tears.  It  was  some  moments 
before  she  had  calmed  down,  and  then  she  was  ready 
to  hear  all  her  father  hod  to  tell  her  about  it  The 
gentleman  waa  to  write  that  very  night,  and  he 
aeemed  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  the 
situation  for  Pietra 

Bnt  all  through  the  conversation  on  the  subject, 
Francesco,  who  was  quick  at  reading  her  father's 


thoughts,  felt  that  he  was  keeping  bock  something 
from  her  ;  and  at  last  it  came  out 

"There  is  one  thing,  Francesca,"  said  Pietro  at 
length,  "  that  I  have  not  told  you.  This  Signer 
FroHca,  it  seems,  bos  one  condition  that  he  will  moke 
in  tbo  appointment  of  his  servant.  He  must  be  past 
forty  yeara  of  age." 

"  And  are  you  not  that,  father ! " 

Hetro  shook  his  head.  "My  birthday  waa  yester- 
day, and  I  was  thirty -six.  I  know  I  look  much 
older,  and  Signor  Lomano  is  sure  that  1  con  pass 
easily  for  forty.  Four  years  or  so  do  not  moke 
much  difference  at  my  age." 

"But  father!"  exclaimed  Francesca,  "snrelyyon 
will  not  attempt  to  pass  yourself  off  for  older  than 
yoa  ore." 

Pietro  nodded.  His  conscience  had  pricked  him 
before,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  had  not  mentioned 
this  fact  about  the  age  to  Francesco. 

"  Oh,  father,  you  can't  do  it ;  it  will  be  a  lie,"  said 
the  child,  tirmly. 

Pietro  waa  seldom  angry  with  Francesca,  but  juat 
then  her  words  and  decided  tone  of  voice  irritated 

"  Can't  do  it !    Why  not  ?" 

"Because  it  would  be  telling  a  lie." 

"  1  should  say  nothing — only  sign  a  paper." 

"  It  would  be  a  lie,  father,  and  so  pray  do  not  do 
it" 

"t  shall  do  it.  Fancy  what  a  fool  I  should  be, 
when  we  arc  all  but  starving,  to  refnse  this  comfortable 
situation,  when  we  can  both  live  happily  together — 
all  for  a  scrapie." 

"  It  is  hard,  father,  I  know  it  is ;  but  still  we  must 
doit" 

The  "we"  reminded  Pietro  that  Francesca  wonld 
suffer  equally  with  himself  if  this  poet  was  thrown 
up. 

"  No,  child.  1  can't  give  it  up.  We  shall  starve  if 
I  do." 

"  Father,  God  can  never  mean  us  to  do  what  i» 
wrong,  even  to  keep  us  from  starving.  We  would  not 
st4sal,  and " 
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"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Pietro,  proudly. 

"  Well,  but  then  a  lie  is  as  bad,  and  we  must 
trust  God.  If  we  give  up  this  because  we  will  not 
displease  Him,  He  will  not  let  us  suffer." 

Pietro  could  stand  the  discussion  no  longer. 
Catching  up  his  cap,  he  went  out  and  walked  along 
the  road  near  the  lake. 

In  that  quiet  time  he  thought  over  the  whole 
matter,  and  again  and  again  Francesca's  words  came 
back  to  him. 

"  Still,  would  it  not  be  foolish  to  throw  away  this 
opportunity  ? "  suggested  the  devil,  and  Pietro  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  hiuL 

Then  came  his  good  angel,  and  the  words  he  heard 
ringing  in  his  ears  were  those  of  his  child,  and 
brought  back  to  his  mind,  "Trust  Grod." 

Well,  it  was  a  sharp  battle  that  was  fought  in 
Pietro*s  heart  that  night,  but  God  had  the  victory, 
for  he  determined  to  give  up  the  post,  as  he  could 
only  get  it  by  telling  a  lie.  He  walked  to  the  hotel 
and  told  Signor  Lomano  so.  The  gentleman  thought 
him  a  fool,  and  told  him  so,  and  he  was  very  angry 
with  him,  but  still  Pietro  felt  he  was  doing  right,  and 
his  mind  once  made  up,  he  would  not  alter  his 
decision. 

All  through  the  rest  of  the  winter  they  suffered 
very  much,  and  sometimes  Valdi  was  inclined  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  having  refused  what  would 
have  brought  him  ease  and  comfort. 

But  Francesca  never  doubted  but  that  God  would 
help  them,  and  her  faith  was  rewarded,  for  in  His 
time  He  sent  them  help. 

One  day,  at  Florence,  Signor  Lomano  had  told  the 
story  of  what  he  called  the  "  conscientious  fool,"  to 
some  friends,  and  one  lady  was  much  impressed  by 
it  She  was  Italian,  married  to  an  Englishman,  and 
her  home  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

She  and  her  husband  determined  to  go  to  Gmunden, 
as  they  were  to  be  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  in  the 
spring  ;  and  they  did  so. 

They  found  out  the  Valdis,  and  were  much  pleased 
with  the  tall  handsome  I^etro  and  his  lovely  child, 
whose  faith  had  indeed  been  the  means  of  saving  her 
father  from  a  great  sin  against  God. 

Pietro*s  arm  was  quite  well  now,  and  he  was  ready 
for  any  work  that  was  not  very  heavy.  This  lady 
interested  herself  about  the  Valdi»,  and  got  him  a 
situation  at  a  friend's  house  in  Ischl. 

Times  changed  indeed,  now,  and  the  post  was  a 
far  better  one  than  that  which  Pietro  would  have 
had  at  Leghorn. 

Many  a  time  now,  when  troubles  of  various  kinds 
cross  Pictro*s  path,  and  he  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
sin,  so  that  good  may  come,  he  remembers  that 
winter  at  Gmunden  and  little  Francesca*s  faith. 
She  had  trusted  firmly  in  God,  and   He  had  not 


forsaken  her,  and  he  learnt  from  her  the  leaKn  oe 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

Pietro  has  now  a  cottage  of  his  own  at  IschL  ! 
master  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  gire  it 
him,  and  there  they  live  now  in  comfort  and  r 
Pietro  does  day*s  work  on  his  master^s  gnmiid%  i 
Francesca  knits  and  gets  money  to  oil  the  nhet 
that  way. 

And  at  Gmunden  Franz  Hercla»  the  fooBg  1 
who  used  to  be  so  kind  to  Fmnceaca  ia  dl 
troubles,  works  on  hard  at  his  trader  and  ta 
pleasant  dreams  of  the  day  when  he  hopes  toal 
on  his  OHTi  account 

Last  time  he  went  over  to  Ischl  heaawha^i 
they  talked  over  old  days  when  they  had  to  ai 
poverty  and  hardship  to  bear ;  and  Fiaas  feds  pR 
sure  that  when  he  does  ask  Franceaca  an  iaqpat 
question  she  will  not  say  no. 

And  so  a  happy  time  has  oome  to  FkaaMH^i 
the  clouds  have  all  lifted. 

What  her  future  life  wiU  be,  none  eaa  ftA 
sorrow  or  troubles  oome,  we  may  be  son  tU  i 
will  look  up  in  faith  and  depend  on  Him  bt  wkm 
her  trust  For  her  faith  that  sad  winter  mmi  ; 
father  from  a  wrong  step  and  kept  her  rejM 
God.  L  E.  D 


"THE  QUIVER"   BIBLE    CLAB 

262.  What  war-cry  did  Joab  use  in  going  Mk 
the  battle  ? 

263.  ^Vliere  was  the  Tabernacle  of  lioMi  |Im 
during  the  time  of  David  ? 

264.  Quote  a  passage  which  ahowa  the  frifi 
meekness  in  repressing  the  anger  of  oiheA 

265.  What  four  giants  are  speciaUy  mmSSttt 
natives  of  Gath  ?  "j* 

266.  What    king   bought    hia    kiqgdon  1» 
thousand  talents  of  silver  ?  '^ 

267.  What  person  is  specially  oomnMBdal  1M 
John  for  his  hospitality  to  stmngen  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIOXS  ON  PAOI 

250.  By  Nalml  at  Mount  Canaal  (1 
10). 

251.  ''  Wickedness  proceedeth  horn  tht^ 
but  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thea*  (1 
13). 

252.  "  As  His  custom  was,  He  want  inta 
gogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  **  (Lnke  it.  16). 

253.  Zimri,  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xn.  18). 

254.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Qyni%  ^oaS* 
Persia  (1  Kings  xiiL  2,  and  la.  xhr.  1). 

255.  The  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xiz.  Z\, 


THE  QUIVER 


THE   OLD    BOAT, 
ut  tbe  old  boat,  dearest  Bessie,  and     When  beached,  I  confess,  ahe  looks  ngged  and 


ve  jOu  B  pull  on  the  bright  open  nea ; 
iM  ioatt,  for  she  sever  betrayed 
ipon  bar  nide  gnnael  wai  laid. 


But  many  a  ciaft  tliat  's  more  natty  and  trim 
Is  nowhere  boaide  her  when  work 's  to  be  dooe. 
The  elements  baffled,  or  bread  to  be  won. 
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And  futlicr,  yira  know,  win 
In  lliis  olil  thili^'  liiis  frolic 
Tliat  lifu  lliat  lay  1lcI!>'i-~S 
And,  lassie,  you  liuver  mux 


i>ILENT     IT.  E\('HI-:nS: 


NOTES  0-S  TIIF,  ILr.OTnATIONS  VSE;l>  IN   r 

^EAVKN.  1.  AmoiiK  llic  many  ]«iiali!c.-  I.v 
ivliich  OUT  L.,nl  .IPM-rilifs  lliu  -r..«t-li  ..i 
the  kiiii,'dntii  wliich  lie  i-aine  (ii  clal-IUli 
1  tlie  H-r)ild,  iH  thnl  i.f  lliu  Icnvoii,  i.iii- 
.  lined  ill  St.  Matt.  \iii.  33.  ■'Tin'  kiii^- 
'^C  duiu  of  tic.ivciL  i*  Itku  luitii  lonvi^it  wliicli  » 
wDinan  touk  and  hid  in  three  nicuHiiruH  of 
iiiral  till  tlie  wliola  inu  lcnvc>iii>L  Tho 
iif  this  parable  U  very  c^iduiit.  It  i^  luurh 
9  that  of  tlie  para-blo  nf  the  .iced  gmw- 
ins  Hccretly,  which  ia  (.'iven  in  St  Mark's  <'i(iNi>cl. 
(Sec  under  Blade.)  Itut  while  thnt  imo  H|>c»k:4 
priiid|iAlly  of  the  outward  ),'rou'th  of  ths  kin^oiu  in 
the  Ki}^t  of  the  world,  thiM  tells  us  of  its  uiioh- 
Kcrved  proKroiw,  and  of  ita  iuiluciicc  in  ch.inf.'inj;  llie 
diameter  of  mankind.  Each  of  thc^^o  two  imrablcs 
in,  BO  to  speak,  the  completion  of  the  other ;  on  the 
one  honil,  the  mere  growiii;;  of  a  plant,  wliitc  it 
(speaks  of  the  visible  spread  of  (iod's  kini^loni, 
iloes  not  teach  iis  onythin;,'  almut  its  efTect  upon  the 
world  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  iterret  working  of 
the  leaven  tells  na  only  indirectly  of  the  visible 
resuita  of  ita  teaching.  But  by  considering  the  two 
parables  together  wo  leurii  that  the  teaching  of  Christ 
waa  not  only  to  spread  through  the  world  so  that 
men  could  see  its  ctTccis,  hut  that  it  was  to  xprcad  by 
changing  nnd  purifying  the  nature  of  man,  just  ait  tlio 
leaven  spreads  through  the  whole  moss  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  changes  its  eliarocter.  Anil  the  parable  of 
the  leaven  teaehea  not  only  this  lesson,  but  also 
further  reminda  ua  of  the  effect  of  tlio  Ciospel  upon 
each  individual  Christian.  We  cannot  hope  that  wo 
have  really  received  the  Gospel  unless  it  has  produced 
a  change  in  nur  life,  untesa  sin  and  the  love  of  sin  are 
being  gradually  expelled  fnim  onr  hearts,  and  we  are 
becoming  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  God,  and 
growing  in  holiness  snd  love  to  Ilini. 

2.  Upon  another  occa-sion  we  tinil  our  Lord  making 
a  very  diRerent  reference  to  Icavon.  The  disciples 
had  forgotten  to  hring  bread  with  them,  and  He  took 
advantage  of  tlieir  poriilctity  on  that  account  to  warn 
them  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  (St.  Matt  xvi.  6).  They  supposed  at  first 
that  He  intended  to  tell  them  that  they  should  not  in 
their  need  be  induceil  to  nsc  the  broail  prejiareil  by 
the  lliarisecs  and  Sadducees.  For  this  supposition  He 
rebuked  thcni,  reminding  thetn  tlinf,iis«ponotherocca- 
sious  He  had  mlmcnlou«ly  supplied  them  wilh  food,  so 
He  could  again  perform  a  similar  miracle  if  tliere  was 


T.  and  thai,  Ihci 


K<u<  rn!!i-.r. 

'.  He  bad  n 


idlii 


li  ib.'i 


i  -h-ii: 


be  proiurt-a.  ■■  H,.w  i>  it.'  He  ;isk'.  after  reiiiin.lii .■ 
Ibem  of  the  former  minx'lc-  '■!  fei-lin^-,  "  lliat  \r  ..' 
tint  understaii'l  that  I  spake  it  nni  to  y.>u  vonceialii: 
liread  that  ye  -hmilil  beware  of  (be  leaven  ipf  t!.- 
l'liarise<'^ and  ••{  llie!<addHi-ec>;''  "Then  nnilt't>i'-J 
they  hiiw  He  baile  ihorii  not  beware  of  llic  leavi.'ii  <i 
bread,  but  of  the  ilni-triiie  "f  the  Pliarisreii  and  'if  tii- 
Sadducecs."'  Here  "  leaven  "ii.  iiseil  in  a  bad  rcii-t 
by  iinr  I.(inl ;  iu  the  oilier  instance  which  we  c:n. 
sidcreil,  it  was  used  in  a  good  s^nsc.  The  lymipariir. 
of  the  diK'triiic  (/.''..  the  leaching)  nf  the  l%.id-o<~ 
and  Sadducces  ti>  leaven,  is  well  tiltcnl  to  t«niin'i  :-- 
how  false  teaching  sjireniL-i  and  dclilcs  thn~.;  »liii  a? 
Mibjei't  to  its  iutluence.  And  the  !<amc  thing  mav '-; 
Baid  of  sin  of  every  kiiid ;  it  is  a  contagious  .li-isi-.' 
whidi  has  a  tendency  to  injure  all  -hIio  arc  bn-ua^ 
within  it^i  influence.  We  cannot  nii.t  with  lia-l  r.iJ- 
(lanionN  without  becoming  worve — -"evil  couiniuniia* 
tions  corrupt  gooil  manners  ; "  it  may,  indeed.  !>■ 
the  case  thnt  in  tho  discharge  of  tho  duties  of  iti' 
IKisition  in  which  God  has  placed  um  we  ^hil 
be  compelled  to  associate  to  some  extent  with  t^i 
men.  in  such  circumstances,  we  may  well  lielicv 
that  tiod  will  take  care  of  us,  if  we  commit  nut>«ln'" 
to  His  keeping,  and  that  lie  will  save  i»  fnini  Ifiv 
polluted  1  hut  if  of  our  own  choice  wo  go  inb)  hi 
company,  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  His  proieiii'in- 
Thus  the  warning  of  our  Lord  to  His  Ajsislles  «iJ 
suggest,  es|>ccielly  to  young  people,  that  they  shi'iiW 
he  very  careful  in  their  choice  of  friends  -,  if  tlii'v 
select  an  friends  those  who  will  ridicule  religion  iM 
make  a  mock  at  sin,  they  will  not  only  be  Sr- 
honouring  God,  hut  putting  thcmsclvns  in  the  ■»'"  '■! 
temptations  which  will  almost  certainly  be  too  strut.' 
for  them  to  resist,  but  if  they  choose  as  friends  tlw< 
who  are  trying  to  live  holy  lives  and  sen-e  ft'l 
earnestly,  they  will  not  only  escape  many  teni|*»- 
tions.  but  they  will  be  atrcngthened  nnd  cncwin^ 
to  face  many  difficulfiw  by  which  they  might  h»" 
been  beaten  back  if  no  human  friend  had  been  iW 
to  help  them. 

Leaves.  The  withering  of  the  barren  fig-tne  (St 
Matt  xxi.  19,  20;  St  .Mark  -\i.  13,  U)  was  U« 
only  miracle  of  judgment  done  by  our  Lord  durinf 
the  period  of  His  earthly  minii,try;  tho  otli« 
recorded  miracles  were  exprewiotis  of  His  lor*  w^ 
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f,  bnt  this  was  an  expression  of  His  anger, 
exceptional  character  of  the  miracle  claims  for 
r  careful  consideration.  The  facte  are  related 
briefly.  On  the  Monday  before  the  Crucifixion, 
as  returning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  "  and 
He  saw  a  fig-tree  in  the  way,  He  came  to  it, 
ound  nothing  thereon  but  leaves  only,  and  said 
it,  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for 
And  presently  the  fig-tree  withered  away." 
annot  suppose  that  our  Liord  was  deceived  ujwn 
<»»ision ;  He  must  have  known  beforehand  that 
was  not  any  fruit  upon  the  tree  ;  and  therefore 
pproach  to  it  and  His  treatment  of  it  must  have 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  some  lesson 
«e  who  were  with  Him,  and  to  us  also  through 
We  are  *told  in  St.  Mark's  account  that  the 
for  figs  had  not  yet  come  :  but  it  would  appear 
hat  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  there  would 
ive  been  kaves  either  upon  the  tree  at  that  time 
%T ;  and  hence,  inasmuch  as  the  fruit  of  tlie  fig- 
voold  be  rii)e  either  before  or  soon  after  the 
ranee  of  the  leaves,  one  would  expect  to  find 
upon  a  tree  which  was  covered  with  leaves, 
irly  foliage  giving  promise  of  early  fmit.  But 
the  tree  was  examined,  it  was  found  to  l>c  with- 
uit ;  its  appearance  was  therefore  calculated  to 
re,  and  it  was  this  deceptive  appearance  Avhich 
;ht  upon  it  the  condcnmatiou  of  the  Lord. 
>  cannot-,  however,  suppose  that  His  anger  was 
'  aroused  against  the  tree,  but  rather  that  He 
ded  His  action  to  be  a  kind  of  parable,  warning 
it  a  similar  condition  of  things  in  the  people  of 
I  first  of  all,  and  afterwards  in  the  lives  of  Chris- 
,  Would  be  visited  with  His  severest  punishment. 
t  have  considered  elsewhere  (see  under  FiG- 
:)  lessons  very  similar  to  those  taught  by  this 
de ;  but  while  in  that  parable  our  Lord  spoke 
*lly  of  unfruitfulness,  and  of  God's  condcni- 
tt  of  it,  here  He  is  dealing  with  unfniitfulness 
^  is  accompanied  with  appearance  of  luxuriant 
«L  In  one  case  He  addresses  tlie  careless  and 
icked  who  neglect  to  use  for  God's  glory  the 
^iiich  He  has  given  them  ;  in  the  other  He 
tliose  who  profess  to  be  neither  wicked  nor  care- 
^hoee  lives  are  to  all  outward  appearance  con- 
l  to  the  vvill  of  God,  and  who,  in  the  opinions 
K  may  pass  for  earnest  Christians,  but  who  fail 
examined  by  Him  who  judgeth  the  heart. 
^tter  warning  is  one  much  needed  at  the  present 
In  early  times,  when  the  profession  of  Chris- 
'  "Was  accompanied  by  danger  of  persecution  and 
^om,  it  was  mot  very  likely  that  men  would  call 
^Xrea  Christians  without  a  sincere  intention  to 
^^hiistian  life,  and  to  confess  Christ  before  men. 
BOW,  when  it  is  respectable  to  make  a  pro- 
of Christianity,  and  to  attend  the  public 
5>  of  God ;  when,  in  this  country',  at  least,  the 
•f  society  and  the  laws  of  the  land  require  that 
*«  actions  in  public  should  be  conformed  to  a 
ttl  which  approaches  in  some  respects  very 
c^  the  standard  of  Cliristianity,  there  is  much 


danger  of  our  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  are  living 
Christian  lives,  when  in  truth,  perhaps,  we  are  not 
influenced  by  Christian  moitives  at  all. 

This  miracle  of  our  Lord  upon  the  fig-tree  is 
therefore  a  call  to  all  professing  Christians  to  examine 
their  lives  as  to  the  reality  of  their  religion.  It  may 
be  that  all  the  outward  show  which  men  admire,  and 
upon  which,  perhaps,  we  pride  ourselves  too  much, 
is  only  like  the  leaves  upon  the  barren  fig-tree — a 
deceitful  appearance,  insuring  the  condcnmatiou  of 
God.  We  must  take  care,  then,  not  only  that  our 
outward  actions  be  correct,  but  also  that  our  inner 
life  be  lived  ^nth  God  ;  we  must  take  care  that  we 
are  honest,  truthful,  and  straightforward,  not  only 
because  it  is  our  interest  to  be  so,  but  because  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  in  return  for  His  love,  we  are  fight- 
ing, by  the  strength  of  God,  against  tdl  sin ;  lest  we  be 
found  in  the  number  of  those  of  whom  our  Lord  has 
said,  "  Not  ever>'  one  that  siiith  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Lightning.  In  the  prophecy  of  the  second 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  contained  in  St  Matt. 
xxiv.  27,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  our  Lord's 
use  of  ordinary  objects  and  events  to  convey  His 
teaching  to  the  people.  "  As  the  Hghtning  conieth 
out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so 
shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."  What 
is  so  sudden  as  a  flash  of  lightning  ?  No  one  knows 
when  it  is  coming  ;  it  comes  without  warning,  as  w* 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  world  ;  or  else  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  it  flashes  with  a  sudden  glare 
of  light  and  then  all  is  dark  again.  "So  also 
shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."  Thus  does 
the  Saviour  teach  us  that  His  second  coming  will  be 
sudden,  "  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not."  We  do 
not,  perhaps,  think  of  this  as  much  as  we  ought.  We 
do  not  realise  that  the  Saviour  may  come  at  any 
moment — to-day,  or  to-morrow  ;  when  the  world  is 
going  on  as  usual  ;  when  men  are  absorbed  in 
worldly  interests,  planning  and  speculating,  and 
looking  forAvard  to  a  future  which  will  never  come  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  anticipating  it ;  when 
men  are  living  on  in  sin,  thinking  there  is  time 
enough  yet  for  repentance  ;  when  men  are  saying, 
practically  if  not  in  actual  words,  "  My  Lord  delayeth 
His  coming  ; "  when  everything  is  just  as  it  is  now, 
just  as  it  aWII  be  to  the  end,  "  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  end  shall  have  come,  and  Christ  shall  be  on  earth 
again,  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him  ;  and  then  shall 
be  the  judgment  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  :  let  us  think 
of  it  more  ;  it  is  easy  to  put  away  the  thought,  and 
live  as  if  the  end  was  yet  far  off ;  it  is  easy  to  forget 
all  about  it,  and  live  as  if  the  present  state  of  things 
should  last  for  ever.  But  the  word  of  Christ  is  sure  ; 
the  end  will  come — how  soon  we  know  not — to  the 
confusion  of  those  who  are  unprepared,  but  to  the 
everlasting  joy  of  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord. 


pMe  that  the  OMidnct  of  the  friend — who  tmly  yielded 
U>  importoni^,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  troubleBome 
applicant — ia  to  be  taken  aa  accDratdy  representing 
God'a  way  of  dealing  with  na  ;  but,  aa  in  the  follow- 
ing veraes,  where  He  speaks  of  a  father's  willingneea 
to  grant  the  reqaeats  of  bis  son,  and  then  conclndoi, 
"  How  much  more  shall  yoor  heavenly  Father  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  aak  Him,"  so  here  Ho 
intends  to  argne  if  a  friend,  who  is  thinking  of  bis 
own  comfort,  and  is  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  can 
yet  be  prevailed  on  by  constant  entreaty  to  comply 
with  the  request  which  has  been  made,  Aoif  much 
mart  shall  your  heavenly  Father,  who  haa  no  such 
thonghta  about  Himself,  and  who  is  ever  willing  to 
grant  the  reqnesbi  of  His  children,  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  Him. 

The  teaching  here  is  very  like  that  of  the  pamblc 
of  the  Unjust  Judge  (St  Luke  xviii.  1— S)  ;  in  both 
cases  the  request  made  is  only  granted  after  long- 


HIIUUIU  uc  IIUIJ.UUU    uiciciuiE    we    m>; 

Ho  vrill  help  uH  to  grow  in  bolineM, 
prayers  are  the  expresuon  of  the  real  ( 
souls.  But  for  the  former  onr  prayen  : 
be  ofTored  in  submission  to  the  will  of  G 
example  of  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  t 
Gethsemane ;  indeed,  for  temporal  blcM 
not  pray  except  in  submiamon  to  Hit  ' 
should  answer  our  prayers  and  we  sboi 
to  be  a  curse  on  onr  lives  which  we  had 
be  a  bleaaing.  For  earthly  prosperity  ( 
therefore,  we  may  pray  peraeveiingly, 
with  the  saving  clause,  "Thy  wiD  be 
then,  even  though,  in  His  love.  He  ma] 
be  necessary  to  refuse  the  particular  nqi 
spirit  of  the  prayer  will  cettamly  be  ami 
shall  have  learned  to  leave  oniselvea  ii 
for  good  or  evil  as  far  as  this  life  ii  ca 
shall  have  learned  to  be  content,  while  bi 
by  faith  and  not  by  ei^L' 


HIS     STEADFAST      PURPOSE. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LOST  IN  THB  WINNING," 


1  conscikkcb'  sake.* 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

^  AT  HASTINGS. 

r'  was  Nina  Giaddon  spending 

the  long,  tedious  weeks  that 

'  Winnie   passed  in  eflbrts  to 

hide,  if  she  could  not  wholly 

iiM-rcome,   her   mortilicatiaQ   and 

Kiirprise    at    Duke's    behavionrT 

tihe  was  still  enjoying  the  gaieties 

of  the  pretty  watering-pla<^  and 


glanced  at  the  vacant  place  at  the  td 
her  sister,  urging  her  to  come  hmne. 

But  Nina  declared  that  it  was  iinpMd 
her  hostesses  was  soffering  fnum  a  itaa 
and,  added  that  die  was  anre  papa  faim 
the  first  to  object  to  her  leaving  Rartiif 
conld  be  of  nse. 

So  Nina  stayed  on  and  on.  Aftaril 
one  would  have  liked  to  acknowledge  it, 
much  missed  in  her  own  &m3y.     Gb 
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laperone  a  girl  so  amiable  and  attractive.  Their 
i»— Nina  herself  wrote  bnt  seldom — ^were  so  full 
raises  of  her  elegance,  her  good  taste,  etc,  that 

l^ymes  heard  them  read  with  dissatisfaction,  and 
tly  asked  what  her  niece  would  be  fit  for  after 
bis  petting  and  frivolity. 

:  George  Ordley  nothing  had  been  heard  since  he 
Layveme  so  suddenly,  till  Percy  Gray,  driving 
there  for  Mr.  Graddon,  to  take  an  order  for  some 
tions  to  be  made  to  the  schoolhouse,  met  with 
urchitect  from  whose  plans  the  church  had  been 
fed. 

me  allusions  to  the  work  done  at  that  time  led 
be  mention  of  Mr.  Ordley,  and  the  architect 
essed  a  regret  that  in  his  desire  to  oblige  a  friend 
ad  recommended  a  person  with  an  alias  to  the 
of  clerk. 

Then  you  were  not  acquainted  with  him  before 
ime  here  ?  " 

^ery  slightly.  He  was  introduced  to  me  by  a 
ler  in  whose  firm  I  thought  he  had  held  a  berth  ; 
it  appears  that  it  was  for  his  father,  the  elder 
Ordley's  sake,  my  friend  would  have  helped  the 
f  he  could.  ** 

trey  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 
Don't  you  understand  me  ?  Don't  you  know 
there  are  some  men  that  will  not  let  you  do 
I  a  good  turn  ?  They  promise  fairly,  but  only 
» their  word  till  a  fresh  temptation  presents  itself, 
he  way,  I  came  across  Smith,  or  Ordley,  which- 
he  chooses  to  call  himself,  in  London  a  day  or 
aga" 

What  was  he  doing  ?** 

For  a  living,  do  you  mean  ?  Nothing  ;  but  he 
in  high  spirits,  having  just  won  a  considerable 
of  money  on  a  favourite  horse,  and  I  fancy  his 
t  as  he  called  it,  had  excited  him,  for  he  was  very 
nunicative,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  devote 
dnnings  to  the  expenses  of  his  honeymoon.  He 
aaid  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  join  his  bride- 
»  a  young  lady  at  Thomdeane.'* 
^ere  's  that  ?"  asked  Percy  ;  but  the  architect 
figed  his  shoulders,  and  referred  him  to  a  gazetteer, 
:ving  that  new  towns  spring  up  so  quickly  now- 
fm  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  remember  in  what 
ty  they  are  situated. 

K>ey  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  revive  un- 
%nt  recollections  by  mentioning  to  Mr.  Graddon 
•  he  hod  heanl.     As  tliere  was  every  reason  to 

that  even  if  Nina  had  not  overcome  her  ill- 
id  attachment,  the  object  of  it  had  transferred 
i>ttentions  elsewhere,  he  concluded  that  the  less 
ftbout  him,  the  better. 

Id  80  time  passed  on;  but  when  the  hitherto  mild 
Br  was  followed  by  intense  cold,  and  Hastings 
inite  lost  its  throngs  of  visitors,  Nina  began  to 
)^  and  her  anxious  hostesses  wrote  to  Mr. 
don,  suggesting  that  either  Hattie  or  her  sister 
Id  join  her. 

BVe  are  bat  dull  companions,**  they  said,  "  for 
■o  yonthfal,  and  though  it  will  grieve  us  very 


much  to  part  with  her,  we  have  suggested  her 
returning  to  your  larger  and  livelier  home  circle  ;  but 
as  she  will  not  hear  of  leaving  us,  why  not  send  us 
another  of  your  young  people?  It  distresses  us  to 
see  the  dear  child  shutting  herself  in  her  chamber  to 
fret,  or  else  taking  long  solitary  walks,  from  which 
she  returns  so  over-fatigued  as  to  be  quite  irritable.** 

"  I  suppose  you  must  go,  Winnie,**  said  her  father. 
"  But  I  *m  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  are  to  spare 
you.  The  house  doesn't  seem  home-like  when  you 
are  away.** 

Winnie's  heart  had  bounded  at  the  thought  of 
escaping  from  all  her  anxieties,  and  the  sight  of 
Duke's  gloomy  face,  to  the  coast,  with  its  fresh 
breezes,  and  wide  expanse  of  wave  and  foam ;  but 
she  could  not  resist  the  regretful  look  her  lather 
bent  on  her. 

''No,  I  don*t  think  I  can  be  spared  just  now, 
papa,**  she  said,  bravely.  "  I  have  so  much  work  in 
hand  for  the  boys,  and  Aunt  Janet  is  far  from  well. 
Let  Hattie  go  ;  she  has  been  longing  to  see  Hastings 
ever  since  Nina  forwarded  those  photographs  of  the 
cliffs  and  castle,  and  she  has  always  said  she  would 
prefer  to  visit  the  sea-side  in  stormy  rather  than  in 
fine  weather." 

"  It 's  hardly  fair  to  let  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  us 
in  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Graddon,  kissing  her  fondly. 
"  But  you  grow  more  and  more  like  your  mother, 
child  ;  she  always  made  herself  the  last  considera- 
tion." 

Hattie  was  in  high  glee  when  slie  heard  what 
arrangements  had  been  made,  but  Miss  Symes  con- 
tinued to  assert  that  if  anything  ailed  Nina  it  would 
be  the  more  sensible  plan  to  fetch  her  home. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Winnie,  when  Mr.  Graddon^ 
annoyed  at  her  opposition  to  his  plans,  had  left  the 
room  in  a  pet,  "  I  daresay  you  think  with  your 
father,  that  I  don't  evince  much  consideration  for 
Nina's  feelings ;  perhaps  I  don't,  and  yet  I  think  I 
am  right  when  I  say  that  letting  her  neglect  all  her 
duties  and  fritter  away  her  time  in  doing  nothing 
but  amuse  herself,  is  not  the  way  to  make  a  wiser  or 
a  better  woman  of  her." 

"  Never  mind.  Aunt  Janet,"  cried  Hattie,  cheerfully, 
**  I  have  been  reading  up  my  sick-room  cookery,  and 
I  shall  nurse  Nina  with  such  core  that  she  will  return 
to  you  quite  herself  again." 

"  Do  you  propose  to  cure  a  sad  heart  with  arrow- 
root, jelly,  and  strong  beef-tea?"  asked  Winnie,  smiling 
faintly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  dubious  reply;  "  it's 
difficult  to  get  at  mental  ailments,  but  there's  some- 
tliing  very  comforting  in  a  nicely  served  meal,  and  if 
I  am  in  any  little  trouble  it  always  cheers  me  if 
Nanny  comes  to  my  door  with  a  cup  of  chocolate,  or 
a  rissole,  or  some  very  tasty  little  patty.  When  one 
is  too  sorrowful  to  think  of  one's  own  wants,  it  must 
bo  a  good  thing  to  have  some  friend  at  hand  to 
remember  them  for  us.  You'll  not  hear  of  Nina's 
moping  and  losing  her  colour  any  more  after  I  have 
joined  her.** 
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So  Hattie,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Graddon,  set  off, 
anticipating  far  more  enjoyment  than  ahe  was  likely 
to  obtain,  for  Nina,  without  being  absolutely  rude  to 
the  good-natured  ward  of  her  father,  was  wont  to 
snub  her  without  mercy.  Knowing  this,  Winnie  felt 
doubtful  as  to  her  receiving  much  gratitude  for  her 
well-meant  attentions,  but  consoled  herself  with  the 
thought  that  Nina's  melancholy  mood  might  render 
her  more  affectionate  to  one  who  came  to  her  from 
the  old  home. 

There  had  been  so  much  to  do  for  Hattie,  whose 
wardrobe  was  never  in  the  best  of  order,  that  when 
the  travellers  liad  fairly  started,  Winnie  was  glad  to 
take  a  little  wcll-eanied  rest.  Mr.  Graddon  had 
talked  of  being  absent  for  three  or  four  days,  and  it 
would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  enjoying  at  her 
leisure  a  book  of  travels,  his  hist  birthday  gift  to 
his  daughter,  and  which  Winnie  had  reluctantly  laid 
by  tin  she  could  study  and  enjoy  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  atlas. 

Miss  Symes  was  content  to  sit  by,  with  her  knitting, 
in  a  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  occasional  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  or  an  eager  "  Listen  to  tliis,  aunt !  "  as 
Winnie  read  aloud  some  passage  that  would  enable 
even  the  blind  woman  to  fonn  a  mental  picture  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  scenery  it  described.  These 
views  and  descriptions  carried  the  reader  out  of  her- 
self, and  made  her  forget  for  a  while  all  the  grief  and 
anxiety  she  had  been  enduring. 

Duke,  coming  into  the  sitting-room  the  day  after 
his  uncle's  departure,  and  seeing  his  cousin  too  much 
absorbed  to  hear  his  entrance,  stood  awhile  irresolutely 
gazing  at  her.  Did  his  good  angel  stand  at  his 
elbow  just  tlien,  urging  him  to  return  to  his  alle- 
giance, and  renounce  for  ever  tlie  evil  thoughts  that 
were  leading  him  farther  and  yet  fiirther  into  folly 
and  sin  ?  If  so,  he  lacked  the  strength  of  mind  to 
break  the  chains  in  which  his  indolence  and  love  of 
pleasure  had  bound  him.  lie  could  not  picture  to 
himself  the  pain  as  well  as  the  grief  he  sliould  sec 
in  Winnie's  eyes,  as  soon  as  his  confession  was 
made,  witliout  wincing,  and  resolving  to  put  off  the 
evil  day. 

But  not  long  after  he  had  noiselessly  withdrawn,  a 
tap  at  the  door  roused  the  student  from  her  pleasant 
abstraction. 

Gray,  the  foreman,  wanted  Mr.  Graddon's  present 
address,  if  Miss  Winnie  would  please  to  give  it  to 
him. 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong,  I  hope?"  she  said,  uneasily, 
when  Percy,  by  her  desire,  had  been  ushered  into  the 
rooHL 

He  hastened  to  rea.ssure  her.  Mr.  Graddon,  a  few 
days  before  leaving  home,  had  tendered,  amongst 
others,  for  the  erection  of  a  mechanics'  institute,  and 
desired  that  he  might  be  apprised  of  the  result  as 
soon  as  the  estimates  were  opened. 

"  If  I  write  directly,  the  letter  vriW  go  out  by  this 
afternoon's  post,"  Percy  explained,  "  but  Mr.  Aveme  is 
not  in  the  way,  so  I  am  obliged  to  apply  to  you,  Miss 
Graddon." 


She  took  an  envelope  from  her  desk,  and  n 
it  the  address  he  asked  for ;  but  why  dk 
stand  reading  it  again  and  again,  with  sacli 
plexed  and  even  angry  countenance  ?  It  mu 
enough,  surely  ! 

•' '  Thomdeane   Cottage,  Rood,  ft 

Is  this  correct  ?     Is  there  any  town  or  vilU 
London  that  bears  tluit  name  ?    But  no,  it 
unlikely  ;  it  must  be  the  same,  and ^ 

Percy  checked  himself,  for  Winnie  was  be 
to  look  decidedly  uncomfortable. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said.  "  1 
there  in  the  name  of  Thomdeane  that  yoa 
remarkable  ?  " 

But  wliile  Percy  hesitated,  not  knowing ' 
to  tell  her  all  he  feared,  or  leave  her  in 
ignorance  a  little  longer,  some  one  entered  th( 
and  came  slowly,  wearily  across  the  halL 

"  It  is  papa  ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  joyful  a 
ment ;  "  yes,  it  is  his  step  !  " 

Forgetting  the  alarm  Percy's  looks  and  in< 
speeches  had  occasioned  her,  she  ran  out  i 
hall,  but  only  to  recoil  in  dismay. 

It  was  Mr.  Graddon,  but  so  changed  in  tl 
hours  that  liis  daughter  might  well  be  startle 
ap])earance. 

Without  appearing  to  see  her  or  hear  her 
exclamation,  he  walked  towards  a  small  inn 
which  was  called  his  study  because  some  of  hi 
and  papers  were  stowed  away  on  its  shelves,  bu 
he  generally  employed  as  a  sanctum  to  which  b 
retreat  when  he  stood  in  need  of  more  qui* 
could  be  obtained  in  tlie  ordinary  sitting-room 
family. 

If  Winnie  was  alarmed  when  she  first  caogl 
of  her  father's  rigidly  contracted  features,  li 
easiness  increased  tenfold  when  he  passed  ii 
study  and  locked  the  door,  thus  excluding  he 
participation  in  his  trouble,  whatever  it  might 

He  had  never  done  this  before ;  never,  tt 
since  her  mother  died,  and  his  paroxj'snis  oi 
and  horror  had  been  too  terrible  for  hi»  ehik 
witness. 

Awed,  frightened,  longing  to  eWnce  her  tp^ 
yet  afraid  to  entreat  admission,  and  unable  to 
the  cause  of  his  strange  looks  and  msue 
piteously  appealed  to  Percy. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?    What  ought  I  to  do?" 

He  did  the  only  thing  in  his  power— led  hfl 
to  Miss  Symes,  who  had  awakened  from  •  ■>! 
was  loudly  demanding  what  was  the  nattvi 
then,  feeling  that  it  would  be  and  to  hiv 
furtlier  concealment,  acknowledged  his  fan 
George  Ordley  bad  not  given  aphis  hopei 0^*1 
Nina,  and  his  reasons  for  thinkiiig  ml 

Winnie  wrung  her  hands,  ciying  impttM! 
you  had  but  told  ns  this  sooner  I  Ye^  ^ 
added,  ashamed  of  her  hasty  qwech  s»  0* 
was  uttered.  "  I  must  not  be  nnjnat  to  ^ 
could  you  know,  how  oonld  yon  gnBi%  ^ 
importance  it  was  ?    Mr.  Gray.  Amt  Joi^ 
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I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  papa  being 
ire  with  some  trouble  bo  overwhebning 
lot  bring  himself  to  speak  of  it." 

little  while,  my  poor  child,"  said  Miss 
ag  her  to  her  bosom.  "  After  all,  he  is 
iVinnie  ;  and  it  is  in  such  moments  as 

learn  where  to  look  for  strength  to  bear, 
raffer." 

Die,  though  she  meekly  acknowledged 
L  sueh  a  pitiable  state  of  agitation  that 
st  determined  to  take  the  responsibility 
If ;  and  tapping  loudly  at  the  locked 
manded  to  speak  with  his  employer. 
>f -fact,  business-like  tone  had  the  required 
key  was  immediately  turned,  and  he  was 
id  though  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort 
L  could  take  in  the  sense  of  what  Percy 
him  with  respect  to  the  contract,  or  give 
»r  which  his  foreman  respectfully  pressed 
uggle  to  do  this  roused  him,  and  when 
le  to  make  an  excuse  for  staying  any 
;ed  the  room,  Winnie  glided  in,  and  he 
ped  in  her  father's  arms. 
10  dau^ter  now  but  you,'*  Mr.  Graddon 
is  voice  broken  with  emotion.  "Nina 
i  she  is  married.  The  child  of  my  poor 
Ifully  deceived  and  deserted  us,  to  cast  in 
an  nndutiful  son  and  a  gambler  ! " 


CHAI^ER    XLVin. 

FLIGHT. 

t  Mr.  Graddon  sorrow  long  and  bitterly 
ilts  of  his  blind  confidence  in  Nina,  and 
:  principle.  A  fault  committed  in  an 
dmeut,  and  as  quickly  repented,  we  can 
but  what  can  be  said  for  the  girl  who  had 
long  tissue  of  wrong-doing  and  deceit  ? 
ey,  selfish,  irreligious,  and  dishonourable, 
er  an  apt  pupil,  acquiring  such  influence 
at,  after  every  remorseful  struggle  to 
m,  she  had  only  to  hear  his  insidious 
sink  more  helplessly  into  the  toils  than 

Graddon  arrived  at  Hastings,  Nina  was 
lad  received  a  letter  two  or  three  days 
Mrhich  she  told  her  hostesses  was  from 
equired  her  presence  there  immediately, 
this  she  would  not  say  ;  she  was  not 
practised  in  falsehoods  to  invent  any 
kindly-hearted  spinsters,  who,  believing 
Licence  and  her  tears  that  some  serious 
ad  befallen  her  father,  were  as  eager  to 
departure  as  she  was  to  be  gone, 
their  companionship  or  the  protection  of 
ant,  she  quitted  Thomdeane  Cottage, 
at  its  occupants  should  hear  from  her  on 

letter    they    had    been    waiting    most 

ind    were    debating    the    propriety    of 

to  Enidell  to  ask  if  she  had  safely 


arrived  there,  when  Mr.  Graddon  arrived.  But  ere 
they  could  answer  their  inquiries,  the  long  looked-for 
epistle  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  he  read  it  with 
them. 

Nina  began  by  saying  that  she  had  wedded  the 
husband  of  her  choice.  Every  one  had  been  against 
"poor  George,"  whose  faults  were,  after  all,  only 
venial  ones,  and  as  he  had  promised  to  be  steady, 
and  loved  her  to  distraction,  she  only  wanted  her 
father's  forgiveness  to  make  her  the  happiest  crea- 
ture on  earth. 

Subsequent  inquiries  elicited  that  Nina  had  been 
in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ordley  all  the  while 
she  had  resided  at  Hastings,  and  that  during  the 
long  walks  she  had  been  most  unwisely  permitted 
to  take  solus,  she  had  listened  to,  and  evidently 
yielded  to,  his  entreaties,  and  consented  to  a  stolen 
marriage. 

Whither  the  newly-wedded  paii^  had  gone  no  one 
knew.  Not  to  Manchester,  for  Mr.  Ordley  the 
elder,  when  appealed  to,  declined  to  receive  his  son's 
bride,  saying  that  he  could  feel  no  interest  in  a  girl 
who  had  been  guilty  of  duping  and  disobeying  such 
an  indulgent,  affectionate  parent  as  Mr.  Graddon. 

Thus  rebuffed,  Nina's  bridegroom  had  carried  her 
none  knew  where,  and  to  her  fathers  deeply-felt 
regrets  that  she  should  have  acted  so  undutifully, 
there  was  soon  added  a  fear  that  she  might  be 
already  suffering  for  her  conduct  111  got,  ill  gone, 
might  always  be  said  of  George  Ordley's  winnings. 
While  they  lasted  he  would  live  extravagantly,  and 
when  they  were  gone,  loaf  about,  sullen  and  reckless, 
and  ready  to  inveigh  to  any  one  who  would  listen,  at 
the  stinginess  of  the  father  who  refused  him  more 
than  the  merest  pittance,  except  on  conditions  to 
which  it  would  be  unmanly  to  accede. 

"He  will  write  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  absolutely 
penniless,"  the  elder  Mr.  Ordley  observed ;  but  what 
consolation  was  this  to  those  who  still  loved  Nina,  and 
pitied  even  while  tliey  blamed  her?  She  had  believed 
that  she  was  acting  with  great  heroism  in  clinging  so 
devotedly  to  the  man  whom  every  one  else  condemned, 
and  it  never  entered  her  mind  that  it  would  have 
been  more  heroic  to  obey  her  father,  and  refuse  to  see 
George  Ordley  till  he  had  given  comincing  proofe  of 
his  sincerity.  Wilful  in  tliis,  as  in  all  else,  self- 
confident,  and  while  refusing  to  believe  anything  to 
her  lover's  discredit,  showing  herself  absurdly  credu- 
lous when  he  had  her  ear,  she  had  sown  with  her  own 
hand  the  seeds  of  a  life-long  misery. 

Mr.  Graddon's  pride  in  his  beautiful  child  was 
humbled  in  the  dust  He  had  been  unable  to  see 
her  grievous  faults  when  he  looked  in  her  lovely  face ; 
and,  dear  though  Winnie  had  always  been  to  him, 
yet  he  had  never  loved  her  with  such  warmth  of 
affection  as  he  experienced  for  the  daughter  who  had 
mocked  his  counsels  and  left  him  thus.  The  caresses 
Winnie  bestowed  on  him,  the  tears  she  shed  as  she 
saw  his  grief,  stung  him  keenly,  for  he  felt  that  he 
did  not  deserve  the  filial  love  he  had  not  valued. 
He  terrified  her  anew  by  the  violence  of  the  emotion 


receive.  She  will  Icam  to  prize  the  home  and  the 
frienda  she  has  left.  LesBons  Icamt  here  will  rGtnm 
to  her  mind,  and  m  Hnon  a»  nhe  givw  na  twy  aigiu 
that  ihe  feels  rcmoise  for  what  slie  has  done,  we  may 
begin  to  be  hopeful  ribout  licr  future.  From  Huph 
mistakes  as  she  has  made  there  often  springs  a  yearn- 
ing for  a  better  life.  Even  your  querulous  diHtrustful 
sister  is  learning  to  say,  '  It  is  good  for  ine  to  be 
ufflicted.'" 

"  But  the  child  is  so  young  I  "  groaned  Mr.  Gnul- 
don.  "  And  when  I  think  oF  her  as  linked  to  a 
gambler,  living  on  money  that  lie  may  obtain  by  the 
ruin  of  his  fellow-men  -,  sharing  the  spoils,  perhaps 
growing  callons  to  the  sin,  the  disgrace " 

But  here  Miss  Symes  stoppc<!  him. 

"  1 11  not  hear  any  tnure,  John.  You  miut  be 
content  to  leave  the  cliild  in  God's  hands.  She  has 
sinned,  and  it  would  not  be  well  for  her  to  escape  tJic 
punishment  She  will  liavo  our  prayers  ;  it  is  oil 
the  help  we  can  <^ve  her  at  present." 

It  was  not  till  Mr.  llnuldon  had  become  more  com- 
posed, and  was  taking  the  refreshment  of  which  he 


"  But  theae  reUtiv«a  at  itn.  CoUi 
strangers  to  Hattie,"  Winnie  observed, 
willing  to  go  to  thera,  papa ! " 

"  Not  very  ;  bnt  I  was  in  sach  tn 
begged  lier  not  to  distreM  me  with  aoj  •! 

"Poor  Hattie!"  sighed  her  friew^ 
liave  rejoiced  to  have  her  affectionate  cm 
JDst  now,  even  though  it  might  not  alv^ 
itacif  in  the  wiseat  manner. 

"  I II  run  down  to  Brighton  on  Satn 
how  she 's  getting  on,"  s^  Dnke,  "  aad 
take  her  tlie  Ial«st  news  of  yoniaelvM.* 

Winnie  tlianked  him  warmly  for  U 
was  the  first  time  he  hmd  ever  iniiiifiiilri 
sideration  for  Hattie.  She  thoo^  iflM 
she  must  liave  affronted  Dnke  Iqr  kir  M 
surprise,  and  the  vrarmth  of  htr  uiam 
for  he  grew  crimson  to  the  roots  of  ha 
turned  away  to  qnit  the  room  faeftnitel 
speakiog, 

(A  tees 
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RHI^SE  words  are  addressed,  not  to  the 
I  thoughtless,  the  indifferent,  the  un- 
»  liolieving,  but  to  those  who  have  nuch 
J  fiiith  in  iiud  that  they  truly  fear  Him, 
iiiul  such  a  rcadineoa  to  yield  to  Hiu 
authoritjT  that  Ihey  obey  the  voice  of  Hia  servants. 
Tliey  irinJy  that  oven  those  fitly  thus  described 


allude  in  order,  trying  to  iwilicMe  ii 
how  the  direction  here  given  alxnild  be 
L  There  is  the  darkneH  of  nmH 
doubt,  OH  to  whether  or  sot  m  ue  nn 
true  and  living  faith  to  Christ,  wbttl 
our  sind  have  been  fotgiTBit,  onr  p«C( 
with  Uod.      There  is  do  more  dis^wii 


"Wltfaaat  Appearing  to  tee  her,  he  walked  towardi  hii  ctnd;."— p.  712. 


his  religion  hitherto  has  been  a  vain  show,  that  he 
liBS  been  throughout  a  hyiKWritc  Doubt  turns 
into  aasuranco ;  fear  deepens  and  darkens  into 
dcaiiair.  He  is  sure  that  he  is  lost,  that  nothing 
can  save  him.  He  refuses  utterly  to  be  coniforteil; 
puts  every  common  consideration  that  you  urge 
upon  hiin  ini[)orativeIy  and  inij>aticntly  aside,  lie 
knows  it  as  no  one  else  can.  Ho  has  the  evidence 
of  it  in  himself  that  he  is  an  oatcost,  that  ho 
must  perish.  The  one  idea  that  this  is  his  state, 
hopelessly,  irrevocably  takes  possession,  obtains 
full  mastery.  What  began  in  slight  fits  of  re- 
ligious despondency  ends  in  spiritual  monomania. 
In  the  last  stage  of  this  distreasiti<;  malady,  an 
entire  change  of  locality  and  of  interest,  the 
^'cntle  restraints,  the  kind  care  and  services  > 
ihc  judicious  friend,  or  the  skilful  and  huin.ii 
physician  may  do  something,  may  do  much  to 
restore  the  lost  balance  of  the  spirit  But  a 
purely  religious  treatment  of  the  co-se,  the 
endeavour  to  convince  the  patient  that  the  co 
cluriion  he  has  come  to  about  liimself  is  unjust 
irrational,  that  it  carries  in  it  grave  imputations 
against  the  love  of  God,  and  tlio  work  of  the 
Redeemer,  is  generally,  if  m>t  invariably,  quite 
thrown  away,  utterly  without  jiower,  unless  it 
be  the  power  to  drive  tJio  dominant  conviction 
deejier  into  tho  soul.  We  niu^t  leave  a  s])irit  so 
diseased  to  bo  ministered  to  by  another  hand 
than  ours,  One  that  can  pluck  up  the  deepest 
rooted  sorrows  from  human  hearts.  Tlie  fact, 
however,  that  even  in  a  few  cases  the  yielding  to 
doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  genuineness  of  our 
faith,  the  certainty  of  our  acceptance  in  Christ, 
does  run  on  to  such  ostreraes,  plunging  the  soul 
at  la-st  into  the  thickness  of  that  darkness  which 


Still  further  it  might  serve  to  check  t 
of  introspection  out  of  which  the  sjnri 
condemnation  groweth,  were  this  habit 
to  its  true  sources,  and  it  were  clearly  . 
large  a  part  throughout  self  plays,  how  in 
is  of  pure  and  simple  self-indulgence  in 
and  progress.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  tr 
for  our  spiritual  welfare  that  is  anin 
(such  regard  as  we  know  to  bo  legitimata 
needful) ;  yet  such  is  our  weak  nature  thi 
the  ostensible  covert  of  that  regard,  a 
the  guise  of  a  deep  humility,  sdf-love 
entered  and  be  ruling  and  rioting  with 
always  dangerous  for  our  thoughts  and  i 
Ik  too  much  occupied  about  ourselves, 
ever  light  we  view  ourselves,  whaten 
class  of  objects  or  interests  with  whii 
associated.  One  of  our  greatest  thinkei 
said  that,  spiritually  speaking,  all  health] 
the  human  soul  lies  in  motion  from  the 
the  circumference— all  unhealthy  in  mo 
tlic  circumference  to  the  centre.  A] 
unhealthy  action  the  moat  so  is  that  f 
sista  in  entire  engrossment  with  our  oir 
religious  condition,  for  nowhere  can 
win  easier  victories,  or  theae  victories  be 
with  worse  results. 

•Still  further,  it  might  serve  to  chcd 
that  we  are  now  speaking  of,  did  we  bul 
aright  how  derogatory  to  the  divine  char 
specially  dishonouring  to  our  SaWonr 
work,  such  doubts  and  fears  as  to  our  i 
with  God  arc.  They  are  all  and  altc; 
progeny  of  unbelief— of  the  want  of  a  t 
nition  of  and  entire  dependence  upon  i 
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them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  name  of 
and  to  the  exercise  of  a  simple  trust  in  Him. 
any  true  fearer  of  the  Lord  walk  in  dark- 
-can  he  see  no  light?  Nevertheless  in  the 
of  that  darkness  let  him  trust  in  the  name 
e  Lord,  let  him  stay  himself  upon  his  God- 
not  to  give  up  trusting  in  the  Lord,  though 
lay  have  given  up  all  trusting  in  himself. 
jh  in  that  one  particular  region  of  his  own 
)us  experience  the  light  has  failed — that 
not  imply  that  there  is  no  light  anywhere 
-that  all  is  darkness  everywhere.  There  is 
ne  region  left  unclouded — that  of  the  name, 
laracter  of  the  Most  High :  He  is  light — in 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all     About  his  own 

his  own  place  as  within  or  without  the 
ed  family,  the  man  may  doubt,  but  about  God's 

about  God's  character  as  the  all-merciful 
l-gracious,  who  through  Christ  has  brought 
ilvation  near  to  every  one  of  us,  who  that 
the  Lord  or  is  ready  to  obey  the  voice  of 
jFvants,  can  have  any  doubt  ]  That  name, 
ed  in  the  person,  the  teaching,  the  example, 
jath  of  our  Redeemer,  supplies  the  firm  out- 
independent  basis  of  our  trust — a  basis  that 
ns  unshaken  whatever  our  estate,  whatever 
vn  notion  of  that  estate.  Be  that  what  it 
it  can  never  put  us  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
'  and  love  of  God,  or  stand  in  the  way  of 
usting  therein.  Let  us  turn  round  then  in 
jry  heart  of  whatever  spiritual  darkness  may 
■ound  us,  and  ceasing  to  think  of  self, 
to  think  only  of  our  Saviour.  Ceasing  to 
in  the  darkness  for  stays  to  be  found  there- 
;  ns  look  out  directly  upon  that  face  of  the 
al,  lighted  with  a  radiance  that  no  cloudy 
•phere  which  sin  may  raise  can  obliterate  or 
sther  obscure.  Be  it  that  all  which  the  soul 
bitterness  has  written  down  against  itself  is 
be  it  that  up  to  this  moment  we  have  been 
ring  ourselves,  and  that  the  truth  has  not 
in  us ;  be  it  that  we  have  been  guilty  of 
M  offences  inconsistent  with  the  name  we 
18  followers  of  the  Crucified ;  do  we  now  see 
»1  ourselves  to  be  sinners  1  Are  we  now 
ely  desirous  to  obtain  that  gift  and  grace  of 
d  life  which  is  for  all  in  Jesus?  then  what 
oar  past  guilt,  is  it  too  great  for  the  mercy 
d  to  cover  ?  Is  that  stain  too  deep  for  the 
of  Jesus  to  wash  away?  Can  any  past 
B,  can  any  present  xmworthiness  shut  against 
It  door  of  hope  which  the  hand  of  the 
mer  hath  opened?     Are  there  any  whom 

has  said  He  will  not  receive  though  they 
to  Him — any  that  He  cannot  reconcile  to 

Do  not  His  love,  His  pity.  His  gentleness, 
itience,  His  finished  sacrifice,  His  faithful 
md  promise,  all  encourage  us,  in  whatever 
re  are,  therein  to  go  and  cast  ourselves  upon 
md  meekly  yet  fully  confide  ? 
There  is  a  second  kind  of  darkness  which 


may  envelop  the  believer's  path — ^the  darkness  of 
perplexing  doubts  as  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of. 
Christianity.     Many  are  the  secret  misgivings  as 
to   one   or  other  of  these  Avhich  visit  at  times 
the   minds   of    the  thoughtful.      It  is  a  great 
mistake,  we  imagine,  to  attribute  them  always  or 
altogether  to  a  sceptical  spirit,  to  a  disposition  or 
desire  to  reject   the  truth,  and    throw   off  the 
restraints  which   it   is   felt  that   faith  imposes. 
It  is  not  seldom  those  who  are  most  anxious  to 
believe  who  are  most  troubled  with  doubts.  A  faith 
that  has  never  known  a  doubt  must  have  come 
easily  to  its  holder,  and  cost  but  little  thought 
There  is  a  kind  of  faith  hereditary,  traditionary, 
taken  up,  taken  on,  as  one  takes  up  and  puts  on  a 
provided  dress,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  open  to  the 
incursion  of  any  doubt,  which  rejectsand  resents  the 
stirring  of  it.   But  who  would  like  his  faith  to  be  of 
that  kind  ?     Who  would  not  rather  make  a  few 
truths  of  our  holy  religion  his  own,  by  that  entire, 
consenting,  appropriating  belief,  to  which  mind, 
and  conscience,  and  heart  all  go  along,  than  have 
them   all   received    upon   simple    bare   external 
authority — hung  round  about  his  soul,  never  pene- 
trating it,  never  amalgamating  with  it,  exerting 
little  power  save  that  of  a  pressure  from  without, 
not  felt  as  an  inward  spring  of  action  seated  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  soul?     There  are  few,  if 
any,  who  have  honestly  and  earnestly  inquired, 
who  have  not  found  stumbling-blocks  of  one  kind 
or   another  rise  up  before  them   on  their  path. 
That  ixith  has  not  been  that  of  the  scoffer,  the 
unbeliever,  but  the  opposite.    The  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  and  have  been  felt,  were  difficulties 
only  to   one   who   already   believed   much   and 
wished  to  believe  more.     But  for  the  pre-existing 
faith  they  would  never  have  occurred,  or,  if  pre- 
sented, never  have  been  felt.    It  is  when  we  have 
come  to  some  degree  truly  to  fear  the  Lord,  to 
reverence  Him  as  possessed  of  all  divine  excel- 
lencies, that  we  feel  perplexed  when  called  upon 
to  believe  something  about  His  purix)ses  or  pro- 
cedures which  appears  to  us  to  conflict  with  those 
attributes  of  justice,  mercy,  and  love  which  we 
have  learned  to  associate  with  His  name.     It  is 
thus,  out  of  the  very  fulness  and  strength  of  what 
we  already  believe,  that  uncertainties  and  doubts 
arise.     The  doubt  is,  in  fact,  the  child  rather  of 
faith  than  of  unbelief.     And  so  it  is  that  we  so 
often  feel  inclined  to  symj)athise  more  with  some 
men's  hesitations  than  with  other  men's  dogmatisms 
— would  rather  doubt  with  the  one  than  believe 
with  the  others,  our  conviction  being  that  there 
is  more  real  genuine  faith  in  the  honest  doubt 
than  in  the  blind  credulity.     What,  then,  are  we 
to  do  as  we  run  up  to  their  furthest  limits  some 
of  those  questions  tliat  the  inquisitive  spirit  that 
is  in  us  occasionally  starts,  and  find  that  a  thick 
darkness  descends  and  envelops  us  all  around? 
Is  there  any  relief  for  us  in  such  a  case  ?     None, 
perhaps,  in  the  way  of  a  mere  reasoning  out  of 
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the  matter.  The  darkness  is  one  which,  if  we 
follow  on  and  out  the  line  of  thought  upctu  which 
we  were  when  it  arose,  we  can  never  clear  away. 
But  does  not  the  direction  of  our  Lord  liere 
supply  a  guidance  ?  Is  there  aught  in  what  the 
Scriptures  teach  as  to  this  one  or  that  oiimr  doinjj: 
of  the  Lord,  here  or  hereafter,  which  appears  to 
us  at  variance  with  what  these  very  Scriptures 
elsew^here  teach  regarding  Him?  Let  il^  not  at 
once  and  summarily  reject  l>ecause  of  the  seeniiiig 
discrepancy.  Considering  how  much  nmre  rea^nIi 
we  have  to  distrust  our  own  judgments  tliaii  the 
clear  and  jmsitive  stxitements  of  the  divine  rcfortl 
— let  us  wait  tlie  unfoldings  of  the  luturt*. 
Meanwhile  let  us  hold  fast  a  linn  and  unfaltering 
conviction  in  the  entire  rectitude  and  entire 
benevolence  of  all  that  God  has  purposed  and 
will  perfonn,  and  though,  as  to  some  oim  part  (►f 
His  declared  proceedings,  all  for  the  moment  m:iy 
be  lost  in  darkness,  still  let  us  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  stay  ourselves  upon  our  (.JihI. 

Still  another  thing  remains  for  us  here  to  do. 
There  are  depths  and  heights  in  theology  which 
to  eyes  like  ours  are  wrapped  around  with  gieat 
obscurity;  but  though  clouds  and  darkness  be 
there  around  those  heights,  covering  those  depths, 
there  is  light  enough  in  the  region  that  lies 
immediately  around  us — light  enough  u^kju  the 
path  of  our  daily  going.  What  time,  then, 
soever  we  be  bewildered  by  the  strange  aspects 
which  the  things  belonging  to  those  depths  and 
heights  assume — seen  as  they  may  be  through  a 
thick  obscuring  mist — let  us  turn  ourselves  to  the 
common  rounds — the  daily  tasks  of  life,  the 
simple,  clear,  undoubted  duties  of  our  place  and 
station  here  on  earth.  Let  us  impregnate  these 
with  the  spirit  of  a  true  piety,let  us  carry  the  dis- 
charge of  them  to  a  fuller  and  riper  accomplish- 
ment Fearing  the  Lord,  let  us  obey  in  this  way 
the  voice  of  His  servants,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  we  shall  come  to  verify  in  our  own  experience 
such  assurances  of  the  divine  word  as,  "  unto  the 
upright  there ariseth  light  in  darkness;"  "to  him 
that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  will  He 
show  His  salvation  ;"  "  for  He  meeteth  him  that 
worketh  righteousness.  He  gives  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  those  who  obey  Him  ;"  "  He  that  willeth  to  do 
God's  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whetlier  it 
be  of  God  ; "  "  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord 
and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established." 

IIL  There  is  a  third  kind  of  darkness  that 
may  overtake  and  envelop  the  Christian  pilgrim 
on  his  earthly  journey — a  darkness  not  as  to  what 
God's  ways  are,  but  as  to  what  his  own  ought  to 
be.  Upon  the  path  of  duty  as  it  lies  right  before 
him  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt  descends.  It  is 
difficult,  it  seems  im^wssible,  to  decide  what 
should  be  the  next  step  taken  in  advance.  The 
way  in  front  is  effectually  blocked  up.  This 
door  and  that  through  which  he  had  thought  of 
passing  is  closed  upon  him.     He  has  to  take  up 


the  words  of  Job  oi  oM,  and  sav,  "  I'.v  L.iui 
fenced  up  my  way  that  I  rann^t  pass,  W*:  L.L 
set  darkness  in  mv  paths."  Would  v. .11  >■■■  « 
lit  embkiu  o\  his  cnudilion,  ynii  luivt-  it  in  thu 
of  tin-  Israel  it  OS  at  IMliahirotli,  \\licn.  in  tL: 
ImrritMl  tliulit  fruin  K:iv|i't.  :lit'V  rta<.h  ::■ 
iKirduis  o\  the  lied  Sv.-;l  A^  rhfV  toi.ji.i.  :l 
stmuil,  and  ^iv/.v  u[ntii  the  laeo  ^.-T  tliv  wj:-...- 
s[»re;id  out  liel'on-  tliL-Ui,  tinj  .M:>un«l  o*  Kj:_V|.: 
pursuing  iio>t.s  i>  heard,  the  roll  i»t  tlieir  <.hir:  :• 
wliL-els  rises  clearer  ;ind  fuller  up<»n  the  Car,  tji-..; 
banners  are  already  seen  advancing  up  the  viil-.y 
that  lie>  bevond.  Never  were  men  uiore  thon«Ui.L.' 
at  their  wit.>"  t-nd.  Ou  this  >ide  the  e^lclo^^: 
iiumntain  :  on  that,  the  pathle>>s  sea  :  behind,  tiir 
hurrviu'',  hot,  imd  an^'rv  u*c.  Fliirht  and  flsx- 
;ince  seemed  equally  in  vain.  It  is  then- -in  iL- 
L'reat  extremitv-  that  the  command  of  ML^t:> 
sounds  through  the  hosts  (tf  the  bewildertJ 
fugitives  -'*  Fear  ye  not  ;  *tand  still,  and  >« 
the  siilvati(»n  of  the  Lord  which  He  will  ^lii» 
to  y(>u  to-dav."  Stand  still,  that  is  all  tha:  L-' 
left  to  you  t(»  do,  without  trying  to  work  out  m 
deliverance  for  yourselves,  without  trying  to  tr 
tricate  yinirselve^s  from  the  perils  of  a  j-Kiisiti-.a 
int(.>  which  you  have  been  brought  by  followir-c 
the  directions  already  given.  Stand  still,  and  s^t 
what  a  singular  deliverance  I,  with  mine  o^i 
right  hand  and  stretched-out  arm,  will  work  i"r 
God  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies.  Tli'7 
stood  still ;  they  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  the  salva- 
tion came.  And  are  there  not  seasons  in  the  life 
of  every  Clnistian,  and  these  not  of  un frequent 
occurrence,  when  the  very  order  that  Mioses  gave 
to  the  hemmcd-in  Israelites  is  the  one  ui^q 
which  it  becomes  them  to  act — times  when  un- 
looked-for and  mysterious  providences  bltK'k  nv 
the  clear,  forecasted  path  which  it  had  been  their 
puq)Ose  to  traverse,  and  when  all  that  is  left  i^* 
them  is  to  stand  still  and  wait  for  the  salvatioL 
of  the  Lord  ? 

Take  still  another  Scripture  illustration.  **  Fi»r 
the  Egyptians,"  said  Isaiah  to  his  felluw- 
countrymen,  "shall  help  in  vain,  and  to  w 
purpose  ;  therefore  have  I  cried  concerning  tlii-. 
Their  strength  is  to  sit  still."  It  was  a  timec* 
great  national  i>eril  for  Israel,  arising  from  tit 
incursion  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Inivv 
against  whose  strength  they  were  unable  to  ex- 
tend. Tliey  seemed  doomed  to  destruction ;  tbt 
hour  of  their  ruin  at  hand.  In  this  extremity, 
instead  of  turning  to  Him  who  had  promised  u» 
be  their  help  and  their  shield,  they  turned  to  anJ 
trusted  in  man.  Making  flesh  their  ami,  and  de- 
parting from  the  living  God,  they  sought  untu 
Egypt  for  aid.  With  a  vehemence  that  aho« 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  the  prophet  of  the 
Lord  proclaims  their  guilt,  foretells  the  failure  l*! 
their  misplaced  hope,  and,  that  they  might  know 
what  in  such  a  crisis  their  duty  was,  he  cries  to 
them  concerning  this,   that  their  strength  ^"^ 
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',  still,  or  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it 
erse  of  the  same  chapter — *'  Fer  thus 
>rd  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  In 
d  rest  shall  ye  be  saved ;  in  quietness 
idence  shall  be  your  strength."  In 
om  all  these  profitless  embassies  to 
casing  from  all  these  vain  efforts  to 
ign  aid,  in  throwing  up  all  those 
Ldences  upon  which  they  had  been 
i  lean,  in  turning  again  anew  to  God, 
Qst,  in  a  quiet  confidence  in  Him, 
trength  had  been  found.  But  they 
It  was  easier  for  them  to  be  active 
t  rest ;  more  natural  for  them  to  look 
.  to  God.  And  are  there  not  times 
lan  life  in  which  a  like  duty  is  laid 
1  a  like  difficulty  felt  in  its  discharge? 
Town  unexpectedly  among  embarrass- 
atoning  incidents,  let  all  the  ordinary 
.  means  of  extrication  be  tried  and 
moment  bring  some  dread  catastrophe 
learer — no  way  of  escape,  but  one  of 
oubtful  propriety  open — it  is  not  easy 
simply  to  rest,  quietly  to  confide  in 
yet  how  often  does  God  bring  us  to 
ill  our  legitimite  resources,  just  that 
d  to  throw  ourselves  unreservedly  and 
ipon  Him.  And  never  does  the  heart 
believer  peur  out  a  richer  stream  of 
an  when,  enabled  by  God's  grace  to 
s  own  direction,  it  has  returned  to 
3od  still,  and  waited,  and  trusted,  and 
ration  of  the  Lord,  and  escaping  from 
f  manifold  entanglements,  it  lifts  up 
praise — "Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who 
ven  us  up  as  a  prey  to  their  teeth ; 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
iT ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are 
ir  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
eaven  and  eartL"  Trust  ye,  then,  in 
r  ever.  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times. 
Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him, 
1  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the 
ly  judgment  as  the  noon-day. 
3  is  yet  a  fourth  kind  of  darkness  to 


which  we  shall  simply  allude — ^the  darkness  of 
pure  distress,  of  severe  adverse  afflictive  pro- 
vidences. Deep  sorrow  spreads  the  mantle  of  its 
own  gloom  over  eveiything,  makes  all  around  look 
dark  and  dismal  Deep  grief  blinds  as  well  as 
burdena  The  stunning  blow  takes  light  from 
the  eyes  as  well  as  strength  from  the  heart  A 
weeping  Mary,  with  eye  on  the  empty  sepulchre, 
cannot  see  a  living  Jesus  through  her  tears. 
"  Thy  fierce  wrath,"  says  David,  in  one  of  the 
few  psalms  in  which  the  theme  of  sorrow  con- 
tinues unbroken  from  first  to  last — ^'Thy  fierce 
wrath  goes  over  me,  lover  and  friend  hast  Thou 
put  far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance  into 
darkness,  for  my  soul  is  full  of  troubles,  and 
my  life  draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave."  It 
is  in  that  darkness,  it  is  within  t^ose  deeps, 
where  all  the  waves  and  the  billows  are  rolling 
over  the  sorrow-smitten  spirit,  that  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  His  name  as  the  comforter  of  the 
sorrowful,  the  lifter  up  of  all  those  that  be  bowed 
down,  becomes  inexpressibly  precious.  Faith 
lifts  up  the  eye  to  heaven;  the  dark  clouds  open; 
through  the  opening  a  voice  is  heard,  "  Fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  ifor  I  am  thy 
Grod.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I 
will  be  with  thee,  through  the  floods  they  shall 
not  overflow  thea  In  a  little  wrath  I  hide  My 
face  from  thee  for  a  moment,  but  with  everlasting 
kindness  will  I  have  mercy  upon  thee ;  for  the 
mountains  shall  depart  and  the  hills  be  removed, 
but  My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
neither  shall  the  covenant  of  My  peace  be  removed, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee."  Faith 
listens,  believes,  drinks  in  the  comfort,  imbibes 
the  strength,  till  at  last  she  lifts  her  voice  in 
reply  humbly,  yet  exultingly,  "  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  Thou  art  with  me.  What  time  I  am  afraid, 
O  Lord,  I  will  trust  in  Thee.  Although  the  fig- 
tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in 
the  vine,  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flock  shall  be 
cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd 
in  the  stall,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
OD-BYE,  Rosie ;  take  care  of  yourself, 
ind  let  me  see  a  bright  face  when  you 
»me  home  again."* 

Roflie's  face  was  certainly  anything  but 
>right  just  then,  as  she  listened  to  her 
nother  's  words  one  day  in  the  autumn, 
ley  stood  on  the  Victoria  platform.  It 
i  trying  time  for  both  mother  and  child, 
MErs.  Ruthven*8  sorrowful  face  and  unsuc- 
s  at  a  smile  belied  the  cheerful  tone  of 


Mrs.  Ruthven  was  very  delicate,  and  had  been 
ordered  abroad  for  the  winter.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  Rosic  should  go  with  her,  and  so  she  was  being 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ruthven's  aunt,  who  lived  at  East- 
bourne, to  stay  with  her  during  her  mother's  absence. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruthven  were  to  leave  London  that 
night  for  Paris,  and  the  latter  had  come  to  see  Rosie 
off  by  an  early  train. 

For  many  reasons  Mrs.  Ruthven  was  very  sorry 
not  to  have  her  only  daughter  with  her,  but,  on  the 
whole,  she  thought  that  a  few  months  at  Miss  Dan- 
vers*  home  would  do  the  child  good.    Miss  Danven 
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had  brought  np  Mrs.  Ruthven,  and  j*hc  had  j:l;i<lly 
occcdctl  to  her  request  to  take  char^'C  of  Ro<i(^. 

The  Ruthvens  lived  near  Dublin,  and  were  only 
pasNing  through  Lond<»n.  The  lx»ys,  three  in  mim- 
ber,  were  at  Eton,  and  they  had  aeon  theni  that  day. 
Rosie  was  the  youn^rest  of  the  family,  ami  had  just 
passed  her  thirteenth  birthday.  She  was  a  tall  ;:irl, 
whose  larjrc  Irish  eyes  with  dark  la*>hes,  <lelir*aio 
complexion,  an<l  light  brown  hair,  made  ln^r  remark- 
ably pretty.  But,  better  than  beauty  at  fare  «»r 
feature,  Itosic  ha<l  that  purify  of  min»l  and  lu-ari 
that  can  only  l>e  ]>osse«5sed  by  one  wln**^'  lite  i<  l»eiiiL' 
letl  forCiod.  Mr.  and  Mr'^.  Kuth\cn,  earnest  ('hri«;tians 
themselves,  were  imleed  i:la«l  to  see  that  Ko-it-  liad 
given  herself  to  her  Saviour. 

"Five  minutes  more,  mamma,  only  \\\*:  minnii-* 
more,"  said  Rosie,  who  was  hanging  on  her  muth<  r\ 
ann,  and  looking  down — for  Mr^.  Kuthvon  w.i-  ;i 
very  little  woman — on  that  sweet  face  sho  >huui«i 
not  see  for  so  many  months. 

"I  shall  hate  EastUmnie  and  Aunt  Pliillis — I  ;iin 
sure  I  shall,"  continued  Kosio. 

"Hush,  Rosie,'  sai«l  Mrs.  Ruthven;  **vou  mn<t 
not  .say  that.  Your  Aunt  Phillis  is  a  very  dear  (Ad 
lady,  and  I  am  very  foml  of  her.  Slie  was  most  kind 
to  me,  and  1  know  ^he  will  love  vou.*' 

"I  don't  want  it,"  said  Rosie,  ]»ettislily.  "  I  kn«»w  I 
shall  dislike  her." 

"Rosie,"  siiid  Mrs.  Jtuthven,  after  a  i»au<e,  *' I 
don't  wish  mv  last  words  to-d:iv  to  v<ai  to  be  like 
preaching,  but  I  feel  I  must  s«iy  sdmetliing  to  you. 
Yon  have  great  faults,  my  dear  chiM,  and  tliose  are, 
the  habits  of  jumping  hastily  to  conclusions,  and 
judging  others  too  quickly." 

"Have  I,  mamma?"  said  Rosie.  "I  don't  thitik  I 
knew  that  those  were  my  faults." 

"  They  are,  dear,  and  believe  me,  hasty  judgments 
arc  not  seldom  wrong  judgments,  and  very  often  they 
are  not  made  in  that  spirit  of  love  and  (diarity  that 
should  guide  us  in  passing  an  opinion,  or  coming  to 
a  conclusion  about  the  actifins  of  others.  We  should 
judge  others  as  leniently  as  we  judge  ourselves 
severely." 

At  that  moment  the  great  bell  rang  again,  antl 
after  a  long  embrace  Rosie  had  to  leave  her  mother 
and  go  through  the  gate  to  the  train,  which  was 
ready  to  start.  Mrs.  Ruthven's  maid,  Henderson, 
was  to  go  <lown  with  her  and  return  by  the  next 
train,  as  Mrs.  Ruthven  was  not  well  enough  to  go, 
and  Mr.  Ruthven  was  obliged  to  go  doAMi  to  Eton 
that  afternoon. 

On  arriving  at  Eastbourne,  Miss  Danvers,  an  old- 
fashioneddooking  lady,  with  a  very  sweet  face  under 
a  large  bonnet,  met  them  ;  and  then  Rosie  and  her 
possessions  were  put  into  a  cab,  and  Miss  Danvers 
left  Henderson  to  wait  for  the  next  up  train. 

Miss  Danvers  asked  Rosie  about  her  mother,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  Rosie,  as  she 
answered,  studied  her  aunt  very  carefully.  With  that 
ugly  bonnet,  shabby  shawl,  and  very  baggy  grey 
cotton  gloves,  Rosie  wondered  that  Miss  Danvers 


was  taken  f«.»r  a  lady  :  and  riiai  "*he  w.-i-  vit>"  |i»«'r 
very  mean,  was  tht*  conclu^iiiii   "lie  jnmi»t'd  .ii 
wa-*  tirndv  convinced  tliat  •*]]••  was  riiiiit  ^\l;»■.  -- 
thi'    ••arria;je    ^lopjH-d    }H»to:»'    niin!l»»M-    tt-ii.     My: 
Terrace,  a  row  1. 1  <mal!   l:iiU'-i^<  in  ati   'iM*;i<iii.i!  ;■.. 
part  ni  KastKmrne. 

llM-^ie  riintni<teil  the  a|'p»':ir,iM'i-  nf  tin-  hf.iwf*  '■-,■ 
Ualli<'nma,  the  >i»lcndid  iiKni«ii»i«i  -Ih*  i:.i«i   j ■-i  I-." 
ami  she  felt  very  thankful  thai  -lie  wa-  m.:  .tiv,  -. 
•hmincd  h*  live  in  >urh  a  tiny  ]iiar»-  wiiii  onh  •■ 
maid  Uv^'idos  the  cnuk.     A'*  slie  >tiMMi  in  i)jc  |iii-.., 
waicliin^'  Mis^  hanvcf'*  pay  liif  man.  she  r«.iiir;::U>  . 
thai    though    \ur   mnther   lia-l   "Ver   and   't\'-:   :ij.'. 
<|>oki'n  Tc»  her  nf    ^Ii•^s    iJasivers    as    her  »lrai   A:r- 
rhilli"-,   and    ilNVflt  on  her    ;.""idne'='>    and    kin-Iii— 
-lie  had  tohl  her  nnjhing  a'«i»in  her  home,  or  iin     :l. 
>hi*  h.'il.     Mr>.  Ruthven  I'niild  In  it  well  iia\e  moik -' 
a>  ii   was  ouiv  >ii\ro  Mr«».   llutli ven's   mania-'e  '!i." 
Mi-<  Hanver-  iiad  lived  at  Ka>t]Miurne. 

"Will    von  eome  ui»    to    your  room  now,  ile.ir 
a^'ked    Mis-;   l)an\ors,  waking    K«'sie  out  of  a  1» ;  . 
reverie. 

''  Yes  ph'ase."  said  Rosie,  sliortly,  and  she  iVi]|...\vr 
lier  aunt  U])  the  narrow  stair>.     The  room  wa.-  >i;...J. 
plaiidy  hut  prettily  furnished,  and  if   it  was  n-'t  :V 
appearance  a-^  luxuiii»us  as  her  room  at  Rallicn>rj.  . 
was  quite  as  comfortable. 

When  Rosie  was  reatly,  she  wont  ih»wn  and  fi'.in- 
licr  Ainit  IMiiilis  standing  at  the  door  of  a  tiny  diiiiu.- 
room,  and  leading  her  into  it,  she  intrmluced  htr  i 
Miss  Watts,  a  verv  aciddookimr,  mi<ldle-a^t>]  I;;:"- 
who  stared  at  Rosie  as  if  the  child  had  at  h  a-t  tv 
heat  Is, 

'*Uh,  her  companion,  I  snpiM)se,*'  thon;rht  n"-i": 
•'  then  she  really  cant  l)e  iK>or,  or  she  wouM  ncvtr  >. 
able  to  afronl  one,"  an«l,  still  rsither  puz/lod  as  ii»  tii 
state  of  her  aunt's  finances,  she  sjit  <lown  at  th-' 
table.  Not  being  at  all  shy,  she  was  s<mmi  tcllin- 
Miss  Danvers  and  Miss  Watts  a  groat  ileal  alx'.;: 
Rallierona. 

"  And  papa  does  so  nmcli  for  the  poor  ;  he  l>  lii^ 
o>\ni  agent,  and  he  goes  al.M>ut  the  estate,  an«i  I-'- 
knows  all  the  people,  an<l  they  are  so  fond  of  him.' 
Siiiil  Rosie. 

"That  must  be  ver>'  plea.siint,"  said  Miss  DariVt^r^ 

"  Yes,  and  he  is  building  some  model  cottages  aeu: 
the  back  lodge :  I  am  so  glad  he  is  able  to  do  .so  niuca: 

how ,"  but  Rosie  stopi^d :   she  was  just  goiuj 

to  say,  "how  sorry  you  must  l>e  that  you  are  t<M>  p*i>r 
to  help  any  one."  But  Miss  Danvers,  if  she  diviucd 
the  rest  of  Rosie's  sentence,  said  nothing,  but  wol: 
on  eating  her  plain  food,  seeing  that  Rosie  had  some 
nice  jam,  and  that  Martha  brought  in  hot  a  little 
delicacy  that  had  been  made  for  Miss  Watts.  The 
latter  went  up  after  tea,  and  said  she  had  a  head- 
ache, and  was  going  to  betl.  Rosie  and  Mis» 
Danvers  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  cool  evening 
air,  and  Rosie  felt  that  if  she  had  not  *" taken" 
particularly  to  her  aunt,  at  least  there  vas  uotliin? 
to  dislike. 

That  she  chan^d  her  opinion  will  bo  seen  Vy  the 
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wing  letter,  which  Mrs.  Ruthven  read  after  her 
and  had  finished  it,  a  week  after  their  arrival 
e  H6tel  du  Louvre,  in  Paris: — 

10,  Myrtle  Terrace,  Eastbourne,  September  12, 187— 
DEAREST  Papa,— I  must  write  to  you  this  time,  as 
Bst  letter  was  to  Mamma.  I  was  so  glad  when  the 
nan  brought  me  your  letter  yesterday,  and  I  have 
it  over  several  times.  It  made  me  long,  though,  to 
ith  you,  or  else  to  be  all  at  home  again,  for  I  do  not 
leing  here  much.  It  is  so  different  to  Ballicrona.  The 
s  is  so  small  and  poky,  and  there  are  not  half  enough 
mts ;  at  least,  there  cannot  be  for  Aunt  Phillis,  for  I 
9t  want  anything  more  than  I  get  in  that  way.  It  is 
;  Phillis  that  I  do  not  like.  She  is  very  kind  in  her 
but  she  is  so  mean  and  stingy,  and  I  wanted  very 
1  to  drive  to  the  lighthouse  the  other  day,  and  at  first 
(aid  "  Yes,"  and  then  said  she  was  sorry  to  disappoint 
but  that  she  found  it  was  too  expensive.  I  think  she 
ry  fond  of  money,  and  that  she  is  very  shabby  with  it 
does  nothing  that  I  can  see  for  the  poor,  and  only 
ly  sent  away  a  i)oor  Irishwoman,  who  came  to  ask 
elicf. 

hen  Rosie  happily  changed  the  subject,  and 
te  of  other  things,  coming  back,  however,  once 
n  to  it  at  the  end  of  her  letter — 

88  Watts  is  so  cross  and  disagreeable,  I  wonder  Aunt 
lis  can  put  up  with  her;  however,  I  suppose  she  gets 
!heap,  and  that  is  why  she  keeps  her,  for  she  does  very 
S  and  one  would  sometimes  think  that  Aunt  Phillis 
paid  to  wait  upon  her. 

Irs.  Ruthven  looked  very  grave  as  she  folded  up 

letter  and  gave  it  back  to  her  husband. 

When  will  our  darling  Rosie  learn  not  to  be  so 

^7"  said  Mrs.  Ruthven,  with  a  sigh. 

Don*t  despair,  dearest,"  said  Mr.  Ruthven,  coming 

to  the  sofa  where  his  wife  lay,  a  sorrowful  look  in 

sweet  eyes,  and  a  shade  resting  on  her  face. 
>u  know  that  Roeie  is  thoroughly  in  earnest^  and 
res  w^ith  all  her  heart  to  serve  God ;  and  that  is 
chief  thing." 

Ves,  of  course,"  replied  Mra  Ruthven ;  "  but  I 
Kit  like  the  tone  of  her  letter.     It  is  so  exactly 

her  usual  way  of  forming  quick  judgments, 
T  reflecting  that  she  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  then 
'  not  approve  of  a  child  of  her  age  speaking  as 
iocs  of  her  elders." 

Well,  dear  Elinor,  do  not  despair  ;  I  repeat  that. 
Vnow  that  if  Rosie  really  asks  God's  guidance 

help,  as  she  does,  we  may  be  sure  that  He  will 

her  aright." 
^e  will  find  out  her  mistake  some  day,"  said 

Ruthven. 
Ves,  and  that  will  be  a  good  lesson  for  her," 
^cred  her  husband. 

be  next  day,  when  Rosie  was  preparing  her 
>n8  for  the  morning  class  which  she  attended 
ilarly,  her  Aunt  Phillis  came  in,  and  Rosie  looked 
inlckly  from  her  Lindley  Murray. 
Oh,  Aunt  Phillis,  do  you  know,  that  old  woman 
»  came  here  begging  the  other  day  met  me  this 
uing,  and  asked  me  to  give  her  something." 
Bid  she  ?  Well,  Rosie,  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  is 
a  deserving  person,  and  I  do  not  >vish  her  to  get 


relief,"  and  at  this  moment  Martha  the  cook  sent  for 
Miss  Danvers  to  speak  to  her,  and  the  latter  left  the 
room,  and  the  subject  of  the  poor  woman  was  not 
resumed.  Rosie  nodded  her  head  significantly  as  she 
took  up  her  grammar  again. 

"Well,  Aunt  Phillis  is  mean  not  to  relieve  the  poor ; 
and  as  for  saying  the  woman  is  not  deserving,  it  is 
most  uncharitable  of  her." 

Presently  she  heard  Miss  Danvers  go  out,  and  then 
Mary  the  housemaid  came  in  to  bring  back  the  plate- 
basket  from  downstairs,  where  she  had  been  cleaning 
the  silver. 

"  Oh,  dear  ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  glancing  at  the 
clock  on  the  dining-room  chimney-piece,  "it's  time 
for  Miss  Watts'  tea,  so  it  is." 

"  Does  not  Aunt  Phillis  take  any  ? "  asked  Rosie, 
who  had  suspected  that  her  aunt  did  not  take  a  cup 
of  tea  at  four,  though  some  was  sent  to  Miss  Watts 
every  day  at  that  hour. 

"  Missis !  oh  dear,  no.  Missis  don't  pamper  her- 
self in  no  way.  Ain't  she  good  to  that  Miss  Watts 
though  ?  '*  said  Mary,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  have 
a  few  minutes'  gossip. 

"Is  she?"  said  Rosie,  coldly,  as  she  had  just 
remembered  that  she  ought  not  to  be  discussing  her 
aunt's  affairs  with  the  housemaid. 

"Yes.  Why,  Miss  Rosie,  when  you've  been 
longer  here,  you'll  know  what  a  worry  that  jMiss 
Watts  is ;  never  pleased  with  anything,  and  never 
minding  how  much  trouble  she  gives  missis.  It's 
many  a  time  cook  and  me  thinks  we  clin't  stand  her 
ways  no  longer ;  but  then  when  we  see  missis  so 
sweet,  and  like  an  angel,  we  haven't  the  heart  to  say 
a  word.  Then  when  she  was  ill  last  winter,  missis 
would  sit  up  with  her  all  night,  and  attend  on  her 
all  day  like  a  slave." 

Rosie  said  nothing,  and  Mary  left  the  ro«m  to  get 
the  tea.  When  Rosie  had  done  her  lessons  she  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  Miss  Watts  was  sitting. 

"  Close  the  doer  gently,  please,"  said  Miss  Watts, 
as  Rosie  entered. 

"  What  a  lovely  day  it  is  ! "  remarked  Rosie,  plea- 
santly, as  she  took  out  her  work  and  seated  herself 
near  the  bow  window. 

"  Pleasant,  you  call  it.  I  do  not  It  is  sunny,  but 
the  wind  is  in  the  cast,  I  am  sure.  This  place  is 
rightly  named,  for  there  seems  always  an  east  wind 
here,"  said  Miss  Watts,  crossly,  as  she  picked  up  a 
stitch  she  had  droppe<l  in  her  knitting. 

"It  is  a  very  pretty  place,  I  think,"  said  Rosie, 
anxious  to  do  anything  to  improve  Miss  Watts's 
temper. 

"Humph,"  said  the  latter.  "The  views  from  the 
Downs  and  above  Beachy  Head  are  all  well  enough, 
when  you  get  to  those  places,  but  as  for  Eastbourne 
itself,  I  don't  like  it" 

Miss  Watts  grumbled  away,  and  Rosie  wondered, 

if  she  disliked  Eastbourne  so  much,  that  she  remained 

there. 

(To  be  condtuJUd,) 
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riTH  wondrous  shafts  of  red  and  gold  the 

Bid  Bweet  good -morrow  to  the  westering  aim ; 
Across  t]ic  moor  tlic  lingering  daylight  dies, 
And  gathering  mists  of  evening  slowly  rise  : 
The  busy  world 's  at  rest,  for  work  is  done. 

Within  the  old  grey  homestead  all  is  still  ; 
Ail  living  things  alike  seek  welcome  sleep  : 


And  man  reata  calmly,  feoritig  ungfat  of  HI, 
Trusting  in  Hini  by  whose  Almighty  wiQ 
Both  day  and  night  their  i,-at)-iiig  limits  kHt 

So  is  it  when  life's  snn  is  in  the  west, 

And  shadows  of  the  fntnie  rooitd  m  crccf ; 
All  peacefully  we  lay  na  down  and  utA, 
Like  tired  children  on  a  father'a  laiwl. 
"  For  BO  He  giveth  Hia  belorM  ileep.' 


268.  Where  is   the  islnn<!  of   Pntinoa  situated  to 
which  the  Apostle  St,  .Iciliii  wiis  bniiuihed! 

269.  Ill  what  way  did  Jesus  l«iM-h  Hi»  disciplcE  tlie 
lesson  of  humility? 

270.  In  what  words  is  the  truth  of  the  Revelation 
of  St  John  set  fortli  ? 

271.  By  what  name  is  St.  Jude  mostly  known ! 

272.  What  is  harder  to  be  won  tlian  a  strong 
dty! 

273.  Bread  is  often  called  the  staff  of  life;  quote  a 
MBsage  in  confirmation  of  this. 

274.  Into  what  two  great  divisions  are  all  the 
books  of  the  prophecies  divided  T 


QUESTIIIKS  OS  PAfll  J 
256.   Euodiaa  and  S)-ntvdie,  two  Ii 
(Pliilip.  iv.  2). 

restored  to  health  at  the  ii 
of  her  brother  Moses  (Num.  xiL  It). 
25B.  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  7). 

259.  By  the  pn>phet    JMvmiah,  ( 
sacri6ces  offered  to  the  qneen  of  heaTm  {Jet.  ril  II 

260.  BytherenurrMtkBofdiylMDesGoddcdOT 
that  His  people  would  retnm  to  live  again  is  A« 
own  country  (Elwk.  zxxviL  1 — 10). 

261.  The  tribes  of  Levi  and  BtaijaBia  H  <^ 
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A   RICH   WOMAN. 


i  IN  THE  VINEYABD,' 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CRl'ST  AND  THE  CAKE," 

CHAPTER  X.  I  yet  tlie  sky  wns  briglit  and  clear,  and  no  he^vy  rain- 

"Qod'sBtftaput  DUD'ibest  dreunH  toalume.'  dropH  or  rude  mailing  winds  swept  the  Ia«t  leaves 

Mrs.  Bbowniso.        [^^  ,),p  auinnmol  trees.     Tliero  they  hung,  green. 

CT  was  a  day  in  November,  but  there  waa  little  of  a     and  red,  and  brown,  and  one  who  gazed  upon  thcni, 
Novemb^  day  about  iL  If  there  was  no  sunshine,  !  now  a  grave  tuiddle-ogcd  man,  luid  seen  them  last 
79  n 
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clad  in  the  Verdure  of  spring',  when  he  himself  w.is 

young. 

Such  idiices  as  AVinds'  Ilavon  do  not  chan;^o  Tniich 
nor  rapidly,  and  this  stranj^'cr,  quietly  passing'  up  tho 
hilly  i»ath.s  of  Ockholni  \\\>od,  could  reco^^'nise  oven 
Btumps  of  trees  and  breaches  in  i»ld  mossy  walls. 
Through  tAventy  years  of  exile  and  regret  he  thought 
he  had  faithfully  preserved  the  memory  of  a  happy 
and  innocent  past.  It  was  only  now,  under  the 
quickening  touch  of  unchanged  associations,  that  he 
discovered  how  much  had  heen  forgotten. 

He  hiid  only  been  in  England  three  days  ;  but  in 
those  three  days  the  whole  of  his  past  life  had  Ix'cn, 
as  it  were,  reviewed  and  sunime<l  up.  He  had  laceil 
liis  old  weaknesses,  his  old  sins,  making  his  full 
acknowledgment  thereof,  and  tendering  restituti<»n  as 
comi)letc  as  restitution  ever  can  be.  There  luul  been 
8ome  bitter  pangs,  some  shrinking  shume.  Hut  on 
the  whole  he  felt  that  a  burden  h«ad  rolled  from  his 
soul,  and  that  life  began  anew  for  him  to-day. 

On  and  on  he  went,  past  the  old  cottages  where  the 
SncUings  lived  and  where  Edmund  Carewe  had  died, 
past  a  pretty  little  house  set  at  the  end  of  a  high 
brick  wall,  through  wliich  a  half-opened  door  gave  a 
glimpse  of  a  gorgeous  flower  garden;  past  another 
cottage  set  at  tlie  comer  of  a  wide  upland  clearing  in 
the  wood,  where  one  always  met  the  first  breeze 
from  the  hills  beyond  ;  and  then  past  the  old  saw- 
milL  He  met  one  or  two  curtneying  village  girls, 
and  two  or  three  old  peasants  whom  he  knew,  for  in 
such  places  as  Winds'  Haven,  men  change  as  little 
as  the  place ;  but  to  them  he  was  only  a  well-dressed, 
keen-looking  gentleman,  possibly  a  visitor  of  the 
"  squire's,"  ond  therefore,  to  be  respectfully  saluted. 

At  last  he  reached  the  little  white  gate  where  the 
Ockholm  road  opened  on  Winds'  Haven  Green.  He 
stood  still,  and  leaned  over  it  for  a  moment ;  for  at 
the  sight  of  the  Joyces'  little  home,  perched  on  its 
breezy  site,  liLs  breath  came  thick  and  fast.  He  had 
forgotten  the  dazzling  beauties  of  Arequipa,  and  the 
grave  respect  paid  to  Senor  Diego.  Once  more  he 
was  young  James  Sutherland,  student,  on  his  road  to 
see  the  rustic  maiden  Avhom  his  heart  had  chosen 
from  all  the  world.  For  one  moment  all  between 
then  and  now  vanished.  But  only  for  a  moment.  It 
swiftly  returned,  and  then  he  went  on,  with  a  sigh. 

He  could  hear  the  blacksmith's  anWl,  and  the  buzz 
of  tlie  boys  in  the  village  school.  Ho  had  almost 
reached  the  shop.  Presently  he  stood,  silent  and 
noiseless,  on  the  threshold. 

He  could  see  into  the  little  parlour.  Reuben  was 
pottering  over  his  "  insectuary " — pottering  in  a 
rather  elate  excited  manuer — and  an  open  letter  lay 
on  the  table.  The  old  man  wiis  talking  to  somebody 
out  of  sight 

"  If  there 's  one  thing  I  ever  dreamed  of,  it  was  to 
bring  people  down  into  this  place  and  show  them 
what  treasures  it  has  !  I  didn't  want  to  get  into  a 
book  myself.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts ; 
I  doubt  I  wouldn't  have  spoke  out  so  freely  to  that 
gentleman  if  I  'd  known  what  he  was  after  !  " 


A   <oit   lau^h   •ana-   fnnii    the-    littK-   kjtrlM.n   :'.i 
wliich  tho  ^tningcr  inuiii  ii«it  >«'c,  ami  a  v«ii.i.-  vii'-'. 
made  hi^  heart  leap  aiisworcii,  ;rail\.    '  I   rn  ^uu-  .  ■. 
lUM-ij   not    regret   ija\iii;:   earned   a    -rm:::    }«-nsii»!: 
lixiii;,'  a  lite  Mliicii  liiakr*-  plea.-sint  readiiiL;. 

And  then   the   voice  beirau    ti»   >in^   the    jue^iv:. 
childish  hvmn — 

Lit  lie  grains  oi  -and. 
Mukc  thf  rai;;^]ity  <)e*.';:in. 

And  The  ]»Iou>ant  larnL 
lattle  •li'od'j  of  kindness. 

Little  words  of  love. 
Make  our  vorih  un  Kilen. 

Like  the  heaven  above." 

The  S4>und  of  the  singing  rose  and  fell  a-  in- 
singer,  out  of  sight,  went  to  and  fn:».  Then  the  ^yi^ 
st4>pi>ed,  that  the  singer  might  say,  **  Tiiat  tki.^'i 
Diego — young  Essie mont's  friend — must  be  in  Eng- 
land .soon.  I  'm  glad  this  happeue<l  before  he  Cimt, 
for  I  can't  bear  to  feel  a<  if  liospitality  was  half  a 
sin,  bc<ause  one  can  scarcelv  afford  it ! " 

The  stranger  could  keep  silence  no  longer.  He 
stepped  forward,  saying — 

"  Senor  Diego  is  here." 

Perhai)s  voices  change  less  tlian  faces.  And.  per- 
haps, love  can  penetrate  all  change.  For  certain  :' 
is  that  Chrystal  tJoycc  did  not  wait  to  l*4»k  a. 
"  Senor  Diego,"  but  rushed  from  her  kitchen,  an^ 
sobbed  on  the  stranger's  shoulder. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  write  out  the  hi-^tor. 
of  the  few  hours  that  followed,  with  all  their  rcvcb- 
tions  of  repentance  and  yearning,  and  patient  faitii 
and  love.  This  inexorable  life  of  ours  goes  co 
even  through  the  ecstasy  of  such  hours.  Chiyrtil 
went  into  the  shop  and  served  her  cnstomen,  inl 
spread  her  dinner  as  usual,  and  yet  lo !  all  old  thii^ 
had  passed  away  and  all  things  had  become  new. 

The  end  of  our  story  has  come.  Chrj'stil  hid 
delighted  herself  in  the  Lord,  and  He  had  given  he: 
the  desire  of  her  heart. 

There  was  very  soon  a  quiet  wedding  in  little,  Htf^* 
Winds'  Haven  Church.  The  bride  and  bridepnxc 
were  both  middle-aged — there  were  silver  hai»  <^ 
Chrystal  s  head  and  deep  furrows  on  James  Snthe:- 
land's  brow — but  they  felt  that  their  love  «* 
only  fresher  and  stronger  and  nearer  to  the  Etcnsu 
tlian  it  had  been  in  their  earthly  yonth.  It  h*l 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  trial,  and  that  destrof^ 
nothing  but  dross. 

And  the  sweet-looking  gentle  bride  was  pves 
away  by  a  proud  and  prosperous  man — to  wit,  her 
father,  Keuben  Joyce,  just  entering  on  an  alm*^ 
world-wide  renown  as  the  **  Surrey  Naturalist"  T«'- 
give  him  if  he  felt  an  almost  miscliievous  glee  in  hi? 
neighbours'  wonderment  over  the  honour  with  whki 
Science  had  suddenly  overwhelmed  her  peree>'«>? 
unambitious  votary*.  They  conid  not  understand'* 
at  all.  Old  Joyce's  '*  beasts  and  things'*  had  someho* 
got  him  a  pension  and  a  number  of  grand  visitors* 
after  ha\nng  first — most  mysterions  of  all— got  hi» 
into  a  booic  !    To  do  Reuben  full  juBtke^  it  V 
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Chiystal's  sake  that  he  rejoiced  ;  her 
lial  had  justified  itself.  The  dutifulness 
had  half -pitied,  half -blamed,  and  whoUy 
id  proved  a  far  better  investment  than 
h  self-consideration  which  they  would 
nded. 

Is*  Haven  shop  was  shut  up.  That  is  to 
r  was  shut,  and  the  interior  turned  into 
mctum  for  Keuben  and  his  treasures. 
}rland  did  not  take  his  wife  from  her  old 
md  she  would  go  on  living  there  in  such 
eficent  competence  as  best  suited  his 
irit  and  her  homely,  loving  nature, 
le  time  there  came  another  letter  from 
lemont: — 

Chrystal,— I  told  you  bo  !  I  knew  Arequipa 
I  no  more  after  ho  had  seen  you.  Of  course. 
Bending  him  home  to  see  you.  How  do  you 
out  his  story  ?  I  told  him  mine,  which,  as 
know,  was  writ  all  over  with  the  words 
I  and  Chrystal  Joyce.  (I  don't  think  Chrystal 
inds  half  as  well !)  And  what  could  he  do,  but 
Vnd  then  I  knew  that  I  was  the  determined 
srson  whom  you,  the  princess  of  boundless 
I  sent  forth  on  your  special  quest !  Ah,  what 
'ou  paid  yourself  and  me  quite  unawares,  that 
lu  lectured  Margery  HoUis,  and  inspired  me. 


Also,  on  that  same  evening,  you  told  a  fib.  I  asked  you 
where  you  kept  your  private  mine,  and  you  said  you  had 
none,  while  you  must  have  known  it  was  in  yourself.  I  am 
positively  frightened  of  you.  For  on  that  evening  you 
mildly  conceded  that  there  had  been  one  thing  which  had 
been  too  much  for  your  powers.  And  now  even  it  is  ac- 
complished !  I  am  as  frightened  of  you  as  tliat  old  heathen 
was  of  the  too  lucky  king,  who  could  not  even  get  rid  of  his 
ring  to  propitiate  fate ! 

Seriously,  though,  I  feel  you  get  your  will  because  you 
have  made  God's  will  your  own. 

I  don't  moan  to  write  to  you  very  of  ten— you  will  be  too 
busy  to  wish  to  be  troubled  with  my  letters.  Therefore, 
solely,  of  course,  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land, I  have  begun  to  write  to  Margery  Hollis.  In  a  year 
or  two  I  think  she  might  pay  a  visit  to  Arequipa,  also  solely 
from  a  wish  to  see  the  world  and  improve  her  mind.  After 
the  example  you  have  encouraged  James  Sutherland  to 
set,  you  won't  be  surprised  if  she  does  not  come  back 
a^^ain! 

Good-bye,  you  wonderful  woman,  who  are  able  to  save 
rich  people  from  ruin  and  to  endow  workhouses  with 
nurses,  to  get  pensions  for  your  friends,  and  to  scour  the 
world  with  private  commissioners. 

Well,  life  needs  a  *'  chorus  "  as  much  as  a  Greek  play,  and 
Bertram  Esslemont  will  take  the  part,  and  sing— 

*'  The  heart  it  hath  its  own  estate, 
The  mind  it  hath  its  wealth  untold ; 
It  needs  not  fortune  to  be  great 
While  there 's  a  coin  surpassing  gold." 

THE  END. 
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III.-THE   STUDY    OF   THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 
IE  REV.   WILUAil  MURDOCH    JOHNSTON,  M.A.,  RECTOR   OF   BALLYMONEY,    CO.  ANTRIM. 


ETTHE  once  described  the  Bible  as 
he  chief  guide  of  his  moral  and 
iterary  life,  and  Bossuet  was  wont 

0  arouse  and  stimulate  his  imagina- 
ion  and  power  of  speech  by  reading 

sublime  passages  from  Isaiaii.  When 
mes  over  a  man,  and  he  feels  the 
trange  fingers  upon  him,  his  conso- 
days  past  is  found  in  pages  which 
setter  day  to  come;  and  when  to 
d  more  vigorous  minds  some  subtle 
or  sad  distress  or  fateful  difficulty 
they  perceive  no  talisman,  nor  comfort,  ! 
lor  which  may  compare  with  the  Book 
^o  all  men  seeking  the  purest,  loving 
and  pursuing  the  best,  there  is  a  peren- 
;ment  here.  It  is  not  in  men's  theories 
c,  and  far  less  in  the  recollection  of 
yarding  it ;  nor  yet  in  the  unrivalled  \ 

1  its  stories,  or  the  supreme  magnificence  j 
7  and  eloquence;  but  rather  in  the 
',  a  Spirit  walks  this  varied  garden, 
temal  here  condescends  to  give  His 
man,  and  that  man  miay  here  recog- 
3  is  surrounded  with  a  watchful  love, 
ed  by  the  power  and  directed  by  the  ' 
t  have  never  failed,  and  that  cannot  | 
76  one  consecrated  man  of  this  book, 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  all  know- 1 


ledge  of  its  truths,  and  to  each  the  world  becomes  a 
sudden  blank.  Some  time  ago  a  ship  foundered 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Many  of  her  crew  escaped 
in  the  boats,  but  the  rest  were  compelled  to  con- 
struct a  raft,  and,  with  neither  compass  nor  sail,  to 
cast  themselves  upon  the  trackless  sea.  It  was 
wild  weather,  with  beating  rain  and  a  clouded  sky. 
They  had  no  whither  to  go.  One  point  of  the 
heavens  offered  as  little  hope  as  another.  They 
might  only  drift — anywhere,  nowhere.  Thus — 
homeless,  aimless,  beaten,  lost,  alone,  were  we 
without  this  guide  for  our  voyage  of  life.  To  us 
who  have  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Christ,  it  is 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  clearly  through  the 
murmuring  of  the  centuries.  We  trouble  not 
ourselves  now  with  asking  how  He  speaks,  but  fill 
our  minds  wiih  the  thought  that  all  about  us 
God  has  spread  Himself,  and  that  God  can  speak 
thus  if  He  will  I,  freighted  with  this  un- 
intelligible life,  console  myself  with  the  faith 
that  were  any  theory  needful  for  my  immortality, 
He  would  have  given  it  to  His  saints.  And  so  I 
come  to  the  secret  shades.  I  listen  for  the  voice. 
Let  my  soul  be  stilL 

Yes,  to  read  the  Bible  well,  we  need  stillness 
— the  stillness  of  the  moimtain  tarn  where, 
embosomed  deep  within  the  hills,  it  hears  afar 
the  wild  winds  sweep,  but  feels  them  not  The 
hurry  of  the  world,  the  roar  and  agony  of 
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crowded  city,  are  a  fatal  bindmncc  to  tlie  souL 
They  strip  it  of  its  robe.s,  and  leave  it  cliill  and 
bare.  "  Let  me  iiee  away,"  says  the  spirit,  *'  and 
be  at  rest.  Let  me  fling  off  these  clinging  cares 
and  fears.  Give  me  some  respite  of  {Hmw  and 
calm,  some  quiet  and  retirement,  even  for  a  little 
w^hile."  This  is  the  condition  of  all  devotion  ;  and 
it  is  the  devotional  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
which  really  feeds  the  soul. 

But  devotional  reading  ought  to  he  based  upon 
knowledge.    See  the  diflerence.    A  connnon  mind 
looking  up  to  the  heavens  ui»on  some  frosty  night 
is  awe-struck ;  he  is  moved  to  wonder  ;  and,  if  he 
be  thoughtful,  to  meditation.     But  put  alongsiile 
of  him    another  mind   all-informed    upon    these 
splendours.      He  refle(!ts  that  thos*.-  heinens  art- 
not  a  concave  plane,  but  interlar-ing  ein.-les  -some 
cutting  many  others,  some  removed  by  a  million 
of  miles  upwards,  s(mie  by  a  million  down  below. 
Many  of  those  bright  l^tdies  are  flung  athwart 
one  another's  path,  ruptured,  and  hurh>d  into  the 
abysses.  The  nearest  of  them  might  Ix'  annihilated, 
and  we  should  be  unaware  of  its  catiLstrophe  for 
years.     And  each  of  them  has  perhaps  n  w^>rld  of 
its  own — with  life,  and   its  joys,  and  ho])es,  and 
with   death-mysteries   and    feai-s,    akin    to   oui-s. 
There,  in  such  thoughts,  is  food  for  wonder  and 
devotion. 

And  for  the  Bible  no  less  is  benefit  derived 
from  similar  information  ;  knowledge  of  the  races 
that  through  so  many  centuries  peopled  the 
Eastern  lands;  of  the  plains  and  hills  they  loved, 
the  birds  they  listened  to,  the  flowers  their  little 
children  loved ;  of  the  dialects  which  tell  us  in  what 
way  they  thought  and  of  what  character  was  their 
intellect,  the  idciis  wliich  each  word  c(mveys,  the 
translation  of  their  imagination  into  the  language 
of  ours.  But  this,  and  it  is  only  a  fragment,  were 
more  than  one  man's  life-work.  Few  have  written 
commentaries  upon  the  whole  Bible.  And  no 
man  with  other  occupation  can  hope  for  more 
than  the  merast  introduction  across  the  border- 
land which  divides  barren  ignorance  from  the 
rich  field  beyond.  Hence  the  functions  of  the 
pulpit  remain,  to  reap  and  to  disseminate  as  it 
can.  But  the  pulpit  is  not  enough  for  such  a 
need,  neither  our  multitude  of  Bible  classes.  The 
world  is  full  of  many  books  which  assist  and 
supplement  these.  Such  books  are  not  merely  nor 
chiefly  manuals  of  devotion,  but  books  of  sterling 
knowledge,  which  teach  first  the  actual  ideas 
which  the  writer  thought,  illustrate  them  by  the 
veritable  facts,  similes,  or  metaphors  which  they 
introduced,  and  from  these  proceed  to  discover  the 
spiritual  teaching  which  they  wished  to  convey. 

Intellectual  reading  must  come  first  But  no 
one  will  say  that  intellectual  reading  may  rest 
alone.  Describe  by  a  lecture  on  biology  the 
sunny-countenanced  boy  that  flings  his  arms 
around  his  mother's  neck,  and  she  will  not 
recognise  her  child.   There  is  a  difference  between 


roUiih  «)re  fre<h  dui:  Iroin  tiic-  uiiu:}  ;iriM  the  u'^it.x 
of  St.  Geor;:«.''s  ch.ipil  at  \\  imi^i.*:-.      Tt:«.'  v*:j.:v-.   : 
poetry  wln»  learn *i  only  th*.-  n^.';iiiir;L:  wt  :lio  W' :-. 
is  little  the  bottfi'  lor  hi>  >^tu-iv 

ft 

•"A  y>riniriwc  I'V  !h<   ri'  ■■:-  )'V'in 
At;«.  I*  i-  iioUiinL;  [ihm-.  ."" 

Ini:i'Mu;iti'»n  niu>i  w;;i;-  :\w  wvw  '»:  tii<.-  ri-v.-. 
and   not   onlv  the   imaiCMHirion,  bv.t    thr   wiil  .  , 
the  ]ie:iit  aNo  nni>t   rraii   :\\k-  paLft.s  ni  the  bJ- 
for  theni>elvi'S.      TIu-m.-  ai^.iin   ui-i-i   bv  di-tir:':  - 
eiirh  in  it«i  t.)wii  ciri.h.r  ;  aini  tlk-  oi>.b.r  is  thi-     -. 
intellect,  the  will,  iln-  heart.      l]jT«.-lleotual  .-t:i.iy 
makes  the  critic  ;  \\iil->t:hly  the  [jn'tessDr  :  lu;i:. 
study  the  saint.     Wjtliout  th».-  inrdleot  we  niwv.-' 
undei'stund  :    without    thr  will   wt-  cannot  oUy. 
without   t Ik*  heart   we  cannot    li»\o.      Tiion*  i>  T;i- 
hard  rock  on  the  liill-sidc  t'»  be  hewn,  the  stuiil-ir: 
clay  to  be  craniblcd,  the  >unny  garden  to  K- iimQ'. 
a- bloom  with  a  liundn.rd  eol(>ur>.      Ami  the  tn" 
man  is  he  who,  wit;l(ling  the  power  of  intelloet  aij-l 
the  i)ower  of  will,  st(.)ops  from  that  proud  dipa:} 
and  kneels  in  adoration  bef<»re  the  oracles  of  iiini 
Piut  ni>  work  can  succeed  without  a  Plan :  :ii.'.; 
without  a  plan  the  soul's  W(»rk  will  sutfer  cru-.i 
injury.     Plans,  however,  are  hard  t^)  follow  ;  tiic) 
are    generally    broken ;     and    the    breach   Oiri-'c- 
shame,  while  the  i»ersL^ver.inoir  <leuiands  sacrit;'>. 
Still  it  is  worth  a  trial  whether  some  siniplt-  i-'- 
easy  plan  could  not  Ik*  connnenced  at  onco. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  fix  both  a  time  :■'" 
reading,  and  a  portion  or  course  to  l»e  rwiL 
Infinitely  the  best  time  is  the  early  morning.  Tb- 
mind  may  not  bo  at  its  fullest  vigour  then,  awi 
for  many  mornings  the  body  will  feel  an  uiiwunt*': 
fatigue  ;  but  such  an  h<mr  anticipates  temptation, 
and  takes  the  upper  hand  with  the  devil  The 
worry  of  the  day  ha.s  not  begim  ;  the  turmoilim: 
crowd  of  claimants  for  attention,  care,  work,  and 
interview  are  vet  at  a  distance.  Tlie  heart  aw 
mind  have  received  no  pernicious  l>ent  nor  b«-i 
subjecteil  to  any  mischievous  intluence.  Tlr 
soul's  battle  for  each  day  nmst  be  fought  then  and 
7von. 

The  course  best  fitted  for  each  man  must  be 
left  to  himself;  for  detcnnining  it,  much  vil 
depend  ui>on  general  knowledge  and  capwity. 
much  upon  individual  t;iste,  and  much  ny^- 
sjMJcial  spiritual  need.  It  is  well,  at  any  nt^. 
to  avoid  one  thing — restricting  our  attontii* 
to  such  passages  as  appear  to  prove  any  peculiar 
opinion  of  our  own ;  and  to  follow  one  thiitf-' 
some  plan  of  daily  lessons  which  will  take  i» 
through  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  onrt 
at  least  in  the  year;  only  be  sure  to  put  into  yonr 
plan  less  than  you  expect  to  carry  out. 

While  we  do  this  we  may  select  other  portiotf 
for  meditation.  Most  of  the  Bible  will  bS(^ 
means  for  this,  and  the  wise  mind  will  n(< 
neglect  it.  The  question  to  be  asked  of  evenr 
chapter  is,   What   message  from  Ood  do  joa 
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)m  your  stories  of  Adam  and  of 
.  of  Jezebel,  what  may  I  learn  to 
b  temptation,  and  encourage  me 
\Vliat  am  I  to  know  more  of 
is  Epistle;  from  this  Gospel  what 
)m  this  Apocalypse  what  more  of 
[lome  ?    I  am  waiting  ;  speak  to 

• 

likewise  to  commit  to  memory  a 
sry  morning.  The  mere  exercise 
minds  for  the  work  of  the  day, 
nil  be  made  profitable  for  this 
this  is  the  least  advantage.  All 
I  left  alone,  waiting,  walking, 
iuch  times  we  cannot  help  think- 
,  and  it  is  then  that  temptation 
le  most  insidious  form.  Many  a 
g  from  a  mind  vacant  of  holy 

the  memory  is  able  to  call  back 
Bible,  it  will  save  us  not  only 

but  from  danger;  and  hours 
are  now  intolerable  will  become 
'  happy  opportunities  of  inter- 
L     Besides,  we  must  sometimes 

who  delight  in  attacking  our 
r  first  onset  is  upon  the  Bible. 
)ple  have  never  read  it,  and  have 


derived  their  meagre  information  from  books  of 
hostile  criticism.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  cannot 
match  our  knowledge  with  theirs,  and  that  when 
they  quote  passages  to  prove  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  we  cannot  complete  the  passage  or 
explain  the  apparent  contrariety,  we  must  con- 
fess ourselves  unfit  to  maintain  our  position,  and 
religion  itself  must  suffer.  The  devil  can  quote 
Scripture  for  hu  purpose,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able,  like  Christ,  to  make  reply  for  ours.  Hence 
the  point  and  force  of  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to  be 
content,  not  like  many  Christians,  with  this  bit  of 
the  Christian  armour,  or  with  that,  but  to  take 
the  whole  panoply  of  God  for  security  and  peace, 
as  well  as  for  active  attack  and  defence. 

If  we  pursue  such  a  plan  of  reading  and  medi- 
tating and  questioning,  we  shall  gradually  find 
ourselves  acquiring  marvellous  strengtL  The 
morning  exercise  will  become  the  happiest  part  of 
the  day.  Work,  and  worry,  and  troubles  will 
come  to  us  with  a  new  colour.  We  shall  feel 
confidence  and  courage  in  facing  every  difficulty, 
and  happiness  in  reflecting  upon  every  reverse; 
for  our  hearts  will  tell  us  how  they  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  refuge,  and  strength  and  help,  that 
all  things  work  together  for  our  good,  and  that 
nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ 
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^^         CHAPTER  XLIX. 

^"'^       MAKING    CONDITIONS. 

news  of  Nina  reached  her 
<inxious  friends  for  some 
weeks,  and  Winnie  saw  that, 
although  her  father  rarely 
mentioned  her  name,  the 
suspense  was  telling  on  his 
health.  Her  heart  ached  for 
vhen,  morning  after  morning,  she 
give  the  same  answer  to  his  eager 
v  for  letters.  There  were  none 
lis  absent  daughter,  and  he  would 
way  with  a  sigh  tliat  betrayed  how 
he  felt  her  silence, 
lently  he  made  business  a  pretext 
)m  tlic  rest  of  the  family,  and  spend- 
•t  of  his  evenings  in  tlie  study  ;  but 
ured  in,  she  would  find  his  pen  laid 
containing  her  mother's  photograph 
)T  he  would  be  sitting  with  his  head 
ng  moo<lily  into  tlie  fire.  Could 
n  then,  even  her  selfishness  would 

• 

mtal  distress  was  added  the  fever 
endant  on  a  violent  cold,  Mr. 
broke  do>vn  utterly,  and  for  the 


remainder  of  the  winter  he  was  confined  to  the  house. 
Thus  it  happened  that  when  Nina's  abode  was  dis- 
covered, the  father,  who  had  yearned  to  see  her  once- 
more,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  would  have  taken 
her  in  his  arms  and  forgiven  her  all,  found  himself 
unable  to  go  to  her. 

During  this  tedious  season  of  sickness  and  in- 
quietude— when  every  effort  to  attend  to  his  business 
was  followed  by  increased  suffering — Duke  Avcme, 
as  usual,  made  no  effort  to  relieve  Mr.  Graddon 
of  the  responsibilities  that  taxed  him  so  severely. 
The  young  mau  had  drifted  away  from  the  home  life 
into  which  he  had  been  so  generously  admitted,  and 
taken  a  lodging  with  an  elderly  couple  in  the  town 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  father. 

"  It  would  help  them,"  he  said,  "  and  while  Mr. 
Graddon  was  so  far  from  well  he  felt  himseU  an 
intruder." 

He  had  never  been  troubled  with  this  feeling 
before,  and  though  Winnie  acquiesced  silently  in  the 
arrangement,  she  saw  in  it  another  proof  that  he  was 
strangely,  sadly  altere<l. 

It  was  on  Mr.  Graddon's  active,  energetic  foreman 
that  the  weight  of  the  business  devolved,  and  he 
proved  himself  equal  to  it.  Tlie  men  were  beginning 
to  understand  him  better ;  to  imbibe  a  little  of  the 
spirit  that  made  him  spare  no  pains  to  keep  up  *^^ 
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prestige  of  the  firm  ;  and  the  builder's  affairs  ought 
to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Yet  somehow 
they  were  not  He  had  spent  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  materials  required  for  executing  a  large 
contract,  but  could  not  commence  the  work  in  con- 
sequence of  some  dispute  about  the  title  to  the 
ground  ;  and  Duke's  long-continued  neglect  of  the 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Bills  that  should  have  been  sent  out,  and  long- 
standing debts  that  should  have  been  collected,  were 
delayed  till  in  many  cases  payment  was  disputed; 
mistakes  in  accounts  and  invoices  that  should  have 
been  promptly  rectified  were  allowed  to  lay  by  till 
the  time  for  doing  this  had  gone  past ;  and  errors  in 
the  books  were  slurred  over,  and  figures  altered  to 
conceal  them,  till  the  losses  entailed  upon  IMr.  Grad- 
don  by  these  proceedings  were  very  serious. 

He — though  not  conscious  of  half  of  them — was 
aware  that  Duke  was  injuring  instead  of  serving  him, 
and  groaned  and  fretted  over  his  inability  to  make 
that  thorough  inspection  of  his  books  which  was  daily 
becoming  more  imperative. 

Winnie  was  fads  only  confidant.  To  no  one  else 
would  he  complain  of  Duke's  inefficiency.  His 
daughter  listened  and  sympathised,  and  cheered  him 
with  hopeful  words ;  nor  did  she  betray  how  keenly 
she  felt  it  when  her  father  connected  the  young  man's 
carelessness  with  the  dissolution  of  her  engagement. 

"  The  lad  was  always  inclined  to  be  indolent,"  he 
would  observe,  "  but  he  was  not  like  this  till  you 
quarrelled  with  him.  By  the  way,  is  that  fiwlish 
dispute  never  to  be  made  up  ?  I  begin  to  think  that 
Duke  has  deeper  feelings  than  we  have  given  him 
credit  for ;  and  if  your  coldness  has  thoroughly 
disheartened  him,  I  suppose  he  must  have  time  to 
get  over  it." 

I  am  very  sorry,  papa ! "  was  all  she  could  say. 
So  am  I,  my  dear.     Duke  has  good  abilities,  and 
it  grieves  me  to  see  him  making  no  use  of  them. 
Turn  which  way  I  will,  I  find  anxiety  and  worry, 
where  I  hoped  to  receive  help  and  comfort" 

"  Oh,  papa,  don't  say  that  I "  pleaded  poor  Winnie, 
so  tearfully,  that  Mr.  Graddo^  regretted  his  fretful 
speech. 

"  Of  course,  I  'm  not  alluding  to  ^'ou,  child  ;  you 
have  always  .done  your  best ;  and  I  ought  not  to 
murmur.  If  one  disappoints  me,  another  doesn't 
There  's  Gray  always  up  to  the  mark.  I  really  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  Iuul" 

"There's  nothing  talked  of  now  but  Gray's 
perfections,"  muttered  Duke,  in  whose  hearing  some 
such  remark'  was  made.  "  He  may  be  very  clever, 
but  he's  very  insolent  When  he  comes  into  the 
office  catechising  me,  as  he  has  taken  to  do  lately,  I 
often  feel  tempted  to  kick  him  out" 

"  If  he  is  impertinent  to  you,"  said  Winnie,  "  why 
not  mention  it  to  i>apa,  who  would  take  him  to  task 
for  it  ?  " 

Duke  shnigged  his  shoulders  and  answered  that  it 
wasn't  worth  while  ;  he  dare  say  he  could  put  up 
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with  Gray's  consequential  airs  a  little  longa 
how,  he  preferred  to  fight  his  own  battki,  an 
want  any  one  to  interfere  in  his  behalL 

A  little  longer.  What  did  he  mean  by  thi 
he  meditate  leaving  them  ?  Well,  Winnii 
school  herself  not  to  regret  it ;  f or  he  te 
restless  and  unhappy  at  present,  that  nu 
change  must  be  for  the  better  ! 

It  was  through  Duke  that  her  friends  fint 
Nina.  His  visit  to  Brighton  to  inquire 
Hattie  was  reconciling  herself  to  her  new  be 
followed  by  another  and  another  ;  it  wu 
there,  he  observed,  than  at  Emdell ;  and  he 
word  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  had 
tered  Nina  in  the  Aquarium. 

She  was  longing  to  be  reconciled  to  her  di 
at  home,  she  told  Imn.  Would  they  not  oo 
forgive  her  ?  She  should  be  veiy  happy  but 
knowledge  that  her  father  was  angiy  with  he 

The  news  of  his  illness  brought  her  to 
She  came  alone,  telling  Winnie  that  llr. 
advised  it,  as  he  knew  that  under  the  cireni 
he  should  be  de  trop,  especially  as  he  could  n 
liimself  to  plead  contrition  for  securing  sod) 
as  she  was. 

Winnie  thought  the  speech  a  flippant  one, 
forbore  to  say  so,   especiaUy  as  Nina  msdi 
show  of  penitence,  and  with  her  tears  and 
easily  won  her  father's  pardon. 

She  was  exquisitely  dressed,  and  displ 
many  costly  trinkets — gifts  from  her  bridej 
that  Mr.  Graddon  inquired  whether  Mr.  Ore 
reconciled  to  his  parents. 

"  Not  yet,  papa  ;  we  are  in  treaty  with  th( 
they  will  not  do  anything  for  us  except  on  t 
stringent  conditions,  and  poor  Greoige  has 
horror  of  Manchester  that  we  are  holding  on 
hope  of  getting  better  terms." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  elder  Mr.  Ordky 
his  son  to  return  home  and  assist  him  in  his  h 
That  does  not  sound  unreasonable,  Nina." 

"  It  would  be  hateful  I "  she  pouted.  * 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  shutting  me  \ 
manufacturing  town.  Besides,  he  has  alvi 
ferred  London." 

And  the  life  of  a  gentleman  at  laige  ? ' 
Oh,  nol"  she  answered,  quickly;  "he 
take  anything  that  offered — he  often  says  sa' 

"  Of  what  description  ?  The  boys  aomeiii 
test  that  anything  has  the  same  meaniis 
thing." 

"  Not  in  this  case,  papa,'*  hewasaspirei 
hopes  to  get  into  a  berth  of  some  kind,  ™^^ 
ment,  if  the  salary  were  good  enough,  cr— 
where  else." 

"But  what  interest  has  he?  What  f 
tisns  ?  " 

"  He  is  intelligent  and  gentlemaiily,  ft^ 
and  something  must  tam  up  soon,"  was  tht« 
reply. 

"  But,  in  the  meantimflb  ny  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
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ig?  and  who  pays  for  the  jewellery  you  have 
i  been  calling  npon  us  to  admire  ?  " 
fina  coloured,  and  hit  her  lip. 

1  have  not  questioned  my  hushand  so  closely,  sir, 
ton  question  me.  At  present  we  are  in  furnished 
rtments ;  and  if  the  ornaments  I  wear  are  not 
paid  for,  I  dare  say  they  will  he  as  soon  as 
Ordley*s  affiiirs  are  arranged.** 

r.  Graddon  looked  unutterahle  things,  hut  Nina 
beginning  to  rehel  against  this  cross-examination, 
B  said  no  more,  and,  leaning  hack  in  his  chair, 
illy  contemplated  the  fair  young  face  that  had — 
i  fancied  it — ^grown  sharper  and  thinner  during 
ew  weeks  of  her  married  life. 
le  was  restless,  too,  and  abstracted,  asking  ques- 
to  hut  paying  no  attention  to  the  answers  she 
ved  ;  carefully  gathering  together  the  few  trifles 
bich  she  could  lay  claim,  hut  evincing  very  little 
eat  in  aught  that  did  not  absolutely  concern 
dl 

le  had  seen  Hattie  once  or  twice,  she  told  her 
r  while  Winnie  was  assisting  her  in  packing  her 
MBions.  She  had  seen  Hattie,  but  only  at  a  dis- 
^  for  the  people  with  whom  she  was  staying 

of  the  sort  George  called  "  goody,"  and  so  she 
not  called.     She  did  not  care  to  be  talked  at  by 
igers. 
icn  she  broke  off  to  ask,  with  startling  abrupt- 

whether  Winnie  could  give  her  any  idea  what 
lier  father  intended  to  allow  her. 
[  *m  not  sure  that  I  understand  you.     Has  papa 

2  you  any  promises  ?  ** 

S^o ;  but  ever  since  I  left  school  he  has  made  me 
Jlowance  for  my  clothes,  and  I  should  hope  he 
ids  to  continue  and  increase  it  Of  course  that 
would  be  quite  inadequate  now  ;  it  always  was 
tall  one  for  the  daughter  of  a  person  in  papa's 
don." 

And  yet  I  have  contrived  to  make  mine  suffice," 
rtsd  Winnie.  "Would  Mr.  Ordley  Uke  you 
Bcept  any  such  allowance  from  ])apa  after  what 
ki^pened?** 

^VH  laughed  rather  awkwardly. 
B  is  not  a  question  of  what  one  likes  to  do,  but 
^cenrity.     We  must  put  our  pride  in  our  pocket, 
*9B  lays,  when  there  is  nothing  else  in  it 
Obt  expenses  have  been  ver>'  heavy,"  she  went 

0  mj,  when  Winnie  continued  silent     "  A  bridal 
always  is  expensive,  you  know ;  but  I  dare  say 

^old  have  been  more  prudent  if  some  stupid 
^  or  other  had  not  given  George  reason  to  believe 

1  have  a  little  property  of  my  own.  My  husband 
^  mercenary,  Winnie  ;  when  he  is  in  funds  no 
c^  he  more  liberal ;  but  wo  must  live,  and  we 
*^y  in  want  of  a  few  pounds  just  at  present 
4  you  would  negotiate  this  for  me  ;  you  could 
to  papa  better  than  I  could." 

It  Winnie,  though  she  pressed  on  her  sister's 

Hanoe  a  five-pound  note,  laid  by  to  purchase  a 

day  gift  'for  her  sailor  brother,  firmly  refused  to 

may  Midi  task  upon  herself.    She  feared,  and 


with  justice,  that  it  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
many  similar  requests,  and  was  more  ashamed  than 
Nina  of  the  want  of  principle  George  Ordley  was 
evincing.  Although  resisting  his  father's  pressing 
entreaties  to  return  and  settle  down  to  a  respectable 
avocation  which  would  enable  him  to  support  his 
young  wife  in  comfort,  or  something  more,  he  sanc- 
tioned her  endeavours  to  extort  pecuniary  aid  from 
Mr.  Graddon. 

Nina  looked  seriously  annoyed  at  her  sister's  re- 
fusal, and  her  uneasiness  seemed  to  increase  as  tlie 
time  drew  near  for  her  departure. 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  you  again  soon,  papa,"  she 
cried,  as  she  hung  over  him ;  "  and  you  will  rack 
your  brains  on  George's  behalf,  I  know,  and  try  to 
recall  the  names  of  any  influential  friends  you  possess 
who  could  give  or  get  him  a  berth." 

"It  will  be  time  enough  for  that,  Nina,  when  I 
have  seen  and  talked  with  your  husband,  and  can 
judge  what  he  is  capable  of  doing." 

"  But  while  you  hesitate,  take  heed  that  we  are 
not  lost ! "  she  answered  playfully,  though  her  lip 
quivered.     "  Our  funds  are  at  their  lowest" 

This  confession  drew  from  Mr.  Graddon  a  cheque 
to  meet  present  necessities,  but  he  gave  it  with  a 
caution. 

"You  must  not  found  any  expectations  on  this 
gift,  Nina.  I  have  the  interests  of  my  boys  and 
Winnie  to  consider,  and  am  very  much  straitened 
just  now.  As  Mr.  Ordley  has  chosen  to  take  to 
himself  a  wife,  he  must  do  as  I  did  when  I  married 
your  dear  mother — work,  hard  and  honestly,  to 
support  her.  If  you  have  any  influence,  exert  it  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  his  father's  offer.  It  is  a 
more  generous  one  than  cither  of  you  merit" 

Nina  was  about  to  make  some  impatient  reply, 
but  checked  herself,  kissed  the  speaker,  and  hurried 
awav. 


CHAPTER  L. 

C0U2»TER-ATTBACTI0NS. 

The  ill-feeling  that  had  always  existed  between 
Duke  Aveme  and  Percy  Gray  now  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  openly,  and  during  the  many  weeks  Mr. 
Graddon  was  unable  to  take  any  active  part  in  his 
business  they  were  continually  quarrelling. 

Percy  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  con- 
tempt with  which,  from  his  very  boyhood,  Duke  had 
treated  him,  and  he  now  repaid  it  in  kind.  What 
consideration,  he  would  argue,  did  the  young  fellow 
deserve  who  so  wantonly  neglected  the  duties  he  had 
undertaken  ?  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  aware  of  his 
indolence  and  deficiencies,  yet  lacking  the  energy  to 
atone  for  them,  chafed  under  the  consciousness  that 
the  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Graddon's  foreman  noted  them 
all,  and  dragged  them  to  light  instead  of  glossing 
them  over. 

Never  did  he  encounter  Percy  without  experienc- 
ing an  unreasonable  annoyance  that  this  despised 
rustic  should  be  so  much  happier  and  more  pros- 
perous than  lumself.    His  conscience  was  hardened 


raising  himself  in  the  social  scale.  AJthouKli  he  was 
only  the  bnilder's  foreman,  he  was  known  in  Emdcll 
as  tlio  owner  of  a  considerable  suiii  in  the  county 
liant,  and  the  holder  of  Hevcmt  itliares  in  u  freehold 
land  Hocicty,  ns  well  as  the  iniprovin^  property  on 
Enfoni  Green.  A  few  more  years  and  old  (imy's 
nephew  would  be  TocogiiL-ed  in  the  town  aa  a.  man  of 
suhMtance,  wliilHt  he 

But  lierc  Duke  would  break  ofT,  not,  like  George 
Ordley,  to  exclaim  a^iinitt  the  Hiiperior  lack  of  such 
ft'UowH,  yet  with  ii  k'n't^'ins  envy  that  made  him 
hriHlle  ii]>  and  be  on  the  defensive  wlicnever  the  exi- 
ti:eni'ieA  of  busincMi  bninght  him  and  I'ercy  in  conlacL 

Winnie,  going  to  tlio  oflice  duor  one  aflemoon, 
witli  a  mesatif^  from  her  father,  lieanl  niiscd  voices 
as  she  drew  near,  and  found  her  cuuitin  and  I'ercy 
liray  difiputhi;;  lierccly. 

Duke  appealed  to  her  as  xoon  aa  lie  met  her  look 
(if  ({rave  Bnrpriwe. 

"  Yes,  you  niiiy  well  be  iistimislicd  nt  what  I  am 
^nbjectcd  to.  Thin  U  not  the  Hrst  liine  that  1  have 
been  taken  to  task  liy  the  fellow  my  nncio  lias  picked 
lip  init  of  the  dirl  to  set  over  hix  workmen." 

"  Yiiur  dcM.'endinx  tu  hucIi  ciKimc  ahusc,  Mr. 
Avcniv,  is  no  answer  to  what  I  wan  I'iiyinix,''  retorted 
Tcrcy.  "  Ami  you  arc  not  juKtilic<l  in  annuyiu};  MIsb 
(Iraddon  witli  yuur  Nnecrin;;  remarks  upon  what  her 
father  luin  ilunc." 

"  I  suptiiwe  I  uiii  master  in  thLi  oflice  when  Mr. 
firaildrin  h  not  here,"  was  the  haughty  reply  ;  "  ami 
so  I  tl  thank  y<in  to  get  nnt  of  it,  and  fur  the  future 
when  y<iu  have  snytliin;;  to  nay  to  me,  let  it  bo  by 

"Mr.  Avemc,  tlii.s  in  aliiunl,  ami  yon  know  it; 
not  only  iilHunl,  bat  iitiiHKMJblc,"  mid  I'ercy,  more 

teiH peril tcly.  "  Yon  knuw  tliat  I  am  obliged  to  come 
to  yiu,  ami  tliiil.  1  hiive  ^nviiinds  fur  complninin;;  of 


prepare.  He  knew  this ;  yet  when  [  « 
for  it,  I  leani  that  it  is  not  n>dy,  lod 
told  that  I  most  waiL  It  u  ntt  «  qna 
doinR  this,  bnt  ot  aetiotu  Iom  and  iaem 
Mr.  Groddon.  Thogang  of  UbouHnand 
whom  I  have  hired  cannot  commence  lU 
there  wilt  be  time  loat  and  money  warted 

"  But  you,  Mr.  Gny — yon  conU  pi 
papers.     If  my  cousin  hoa  been  too  bin 

to  them "   Winnie  began  to  ny,  Int : 

checked  her.  He  was  irritated  1^  her  i 
let  him  make  amends  for  Dnke'a  cairlcM 

"Yets  by  stopping  here  this  evening  i 
hard  for  two  or  three  honn,  I  dare  say  1 1 
plixh  the  task  Mr.  Avemc  has  nef^ecte^ 
fair  that  I  should  have  to  give  np  my  ti 
labour  to  him." 

"  No,  it  is  not  fair,  but  I  was  tUnUl 
how  vexed  he  will  be  when  ha  knows  iri 
pened,  Mr.  Gray" — and  Winnie  raiMdl 
head  and  spoke  in  eager  tones — "CoaU 
these  plann,  and  write  out  whatnv  J 
YcR,  I  am  sure  I  could.  Only  tell  IM  i 
how  I  nm  to  proceed,  and  1  pnHnise  that  t 
ready  for  you  as  early  in 

I'ercy  hesitated,  but  s 
to  commence  lier  (ielf-imposed  task  m  • 
one  else  was  in  bed,  and  there  «m  ■ 
intermption. 

Winnie  returned  to  the  honae  cbecfed ' 
pect  of  being  useful,  and  stuving  off  tb) 
that  thrcateiieil  her  father;  hut  Befty  i 
departure  with  a  frowning  btmr,  and  I 
his  heart. 

"  It  IK  all  for  his  sake  1  all  for  the  sake 
lews  rasc.il  wjio  <loes  not  deserve  to  liea 
same  ^ruund  that  her  foot  presses.     She  ■ 


•'  Tliat  WM  Wore  your  time."— p.  7C3. 


repioot  ot  otbeis.     Hat  be  was  caretul  to  avoid  being  I  "  it  you  uave  any  rcgara  icit  tor  i> 
left  olono  witli  her,  and  she  had  watched  and  waited     let  him  come  here  so  often  7    Act  u 
for  an  opportunity  in  vain,  when  a  note  from  her     or  you  will  repent  it" 
aiatcr  increased  her  uneasiness  ou  bis  aeconnt.  '  (Tb  6c  coniinvcil.) 


ROSIE'S    MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER  It. 
^  ICHAELMA8  day  eame  fine  and  wonn. 
The  Bervnnta  hnd  a  holiday,  and  Miss 
Watt*  being  ill  was  in  her  room  most 
,  of  the  day.    Miu  Danvets  wafl  obliged 
^  to  go  ont  for  a  little  in  the  afternoon, 
and  she  aaked  Rosie  if  she  minded  her 
lenving  her  for  a  little  time.      Roaio  did  not 
1,  and  iho  settled  hentelf  in  the  dmwinf;- 
room  with  a  book,  and  nodded  cheeriuUy  to 
her  annt  aa  tho  watched  her  leaiing  the  house. 

Bosio  prcBcntly  heard  the  sound  of  some  one 
eoughing  nader  the  window,  and  poasing  ont,  she 
saw  the  Irbhwoman  of  whum  ehc  had  Bjioken  to 
her  nunt,  standing  looking  np  at  her,  and  making 
signs  for  her  to  speak  to  her. 

KoKtc's  heart  beat  high  with  a  BCaie  of  her  aunt's 
injustice  and  nnidiaritahlenees  when  she  saw  the 
wretched  ■  looking  woman  with  her  ragged  shawl 
drawn  round  her,  and,  running  down  to  tho  lower 
door,  she  spoke  to  her. 

"  An'  isn't  it  anything  ye  can  give  me !"  said  tlie 
woman,  as  she  stood  in  the  sen-ants'  passage  and  eyed 
the  neatly-arranged  kitchen,  the  door  of  which  stood 

"  Do  yon  want  anytliiiig  to  eat  ? "  asked   Kosic, 


her  as  she  ran  oB.  She  fotind  her 
determined  to  give  the  poor  woman  fi 
towards  her  object,  which,  as  an  Irish  g 
lariy  recommended  itself  to  EoBie, 

Running  down  again,  she  fonnd  p 
kitchen  empty.     Tiie  wonian  was  gone. 

The  woman  was  gone — and  not  en] 
for  the  plate-basket,  which  Rosic  rememb 
noticed  on  the  kitchen  table,  vrm  not  Ae 

Poor  Rode  felt  verj-  downnst  and  cm 
when  her  nunt  eame  in,  she  had  the  mdi 
to  relate  of  how  her  protfgft  had  cc«ne 
away  the  plate-baskcl 

Ro^ie  did  not  at  all  relish  having  to  l( 
about  it,  as  it  was  rather  humiliating  to  i 
she  had  been  in  the  wrong  in  assistfaig 
against  her  aunt's  wishes. 

Miss  Danvem  was  not  angry  with  ] 
was  sorry  that  her  plate  was  gone,  as  the 
some  spoons  in  the  basket  wlueh  she  tal 
association's  sake  more  than  for  their  inti 
but  she  felt  for  Booie  in  the  matter,  aa 
little. 

Koaie,  as  nsnal,  jumped  at  cooclnsion^  i 
her  aunt  rather  crowed  over  her  having  b«< 
even  Ihongh  it  had  coat  hcrsomadi,a:isb 
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her  aunt  as  being  mean  and  stingy, 
her  in  many  ways. 

'  Christmas,  when  Miss  Danvers  was 
ntleman,  Greneral  Wyndham,  called, 
o  entertain  him,  as  he  wished  to  wait 
etumed. 

Newcastle,  and  was  only  in  the  south 

,  and,  as  he  informed  Rosie,  he  wished 

lend  Miss  Danvers  before  going  home. 

seen  her,"  he  said,  "since  she  has 


» 


n  long  here  ?  "  inquired  Rosie. 
ten    years.     Not    more.     Rather    a 
from  The  Firs,  eh?    Ah,  but  I  for- 
-efore  your  time." 
questioned  Rosie. 

as  her  home  before,  and  where  her 
he  gave  up  the  place  to  be  turned 
cent  home.  It  is  a  splendid  place; 
,  fine  estate,  and   lovely  views,   in 

;ave  up  that  to  live  here  ?  **  asked 
•usly. 

ar.  Ah!  your  aunt  is  an  excellent 
lying,  and  with  all  her  wealth  most 
itentatious." 

,  then  ?  "  asked  Rosie,  thinking  that 
never  cease. 

and  she  gives  up  all  flhe  possesses, 
poor.  My  sister  was  here  last  year, 
le  how  good  she  was  to  Miss  Watts, 
ts's  relations  will  not  have  her  living 

Miss  Danvers  gives  her  a  home,  and 
i  her  with  everything." 
lie  was  the  companion  ?  "  said  Rosie. 
s  Danvers,  as  I  tell  you,  has  her  here, 
as  happy  as  she  can." 
int  Miss  Danvers  came  in,  so  Rosie  s 
old  general  came  to  an  end. 
rtainly  had  enlightened  her,  and  she 

shame  when  she  remembered  how 
le  had  said  to  her  aunt,  which  she 
Many  a  time  had  Rosie,  whose 
sented  anything  that  approached  to 
^hose  generous  spirit  had  risen  up  in 
ness   and  stmginess,   spoken  at  her 


aunt,  and  once  or  twice  even  to  her,  in  a  very 
decided  way.     But  this  was  not  all 

As  the  days  passed  on,  Rosie  discovered  many 
things  that  she  had  overlooked  before. 

The  general's  words  had  indeed  opened  her  eyes, 
and  she  beheld  in  her  aunt  not  the  stingy  poor  old 
maid  she  had  set  her  down  to  be,  but  an  earnest 
Cliristian,  rich  both  in  this  world's  wealth  and  the 
treasures  of  unfailing  worth,  and  one  whose  life 
was  a  perpetual  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others, 
and  who  was  continually  bearing  the  burdens  of  her 
neighbours,  or  giving  up  something  for  their  sakes. 

But  Rosie  was  too  generous  herself  not  to  admire  it 
heartily  in  another,  and  not  to  desire  to  own  herself 
in  the  wrong  when  she  discovered  her  error. 

So  one  day  she  told  Miss  Danvers  a  good  deal  of 
all  she  felt^  and  she  began  then  to  understand  her 
aunt  better  than  ever.  They  became  really  great 
friends. 

One  day,  months  after,  let  us  look  in  at  Ballicrona, 
where  Rosie  is  now  with  her  mother,  returned  quite 
strong  and  well. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Rosie,  how  you  once  thought 
you  would  dislike  your  Aunt  Phillis?**  asked  Mrs. 
Ruthven,  gently,  looking  at  her  daughter,  who  was  so 
wonderfully  improved  in  many  ways. 

"  Yes,  mamma.  Dear  Aunt  Phillis !  I  wonder  I 
could  have  ever  thought  of  her  as  once  I  did.  How 
glad  I  shall  be  when  she  comes  here,  even  with  that 
disagreeable  Miss  Watts." 

"  Yes.     And,  Rosie,"  put  in  Mr.  Ruthven,  coming 
up  in   time  to  hear  Rosie*s  last  words,  "do  you 
remember  how  you  misjudged  your  aunt,  calling  her ' 
mean,  and  thinking  her  so  stingy  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  papa,"  said  Rosie,  "but  I  have  found 
out  my  mistake  now." 

"We  were  sure  you  would,  darling,"  said  Mrs. 
Ruthven. 

Rosie  had  found  out  her  mistake,  and  it  was  a  very 
good  lesson  to  her. 

Young  people  are  apt  to  be  extremely  intolerant, 
and  often  to  judge  too  hastily  in  matters  that  they 
know  only  a  little  of.  Let  them  remember  that 
"  hasty  judgments  arc  often  wrong  judgments,"  and 
then  they  may  be  prevented  from  making  such  a 
mistake  as  Rosie  Ruthven's  was.  L.  £.  D. 


« 
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**  For  to  mc  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.**— Puilip.  L  21. 


'eet  life  we  learn  our  life  to  live ; 
rt  our  life,  to  Tliee  our  life  we  give  ; 
r  Thy  grievous  death,  our  life  Thou 

th  true  life  Thou  didst  impart 

b  life,  the  aim  of  life  we  gain, 
ith  the  grave  has  lo^t  its  pain ; 


We  learn,  in  Hfe,  to  pray  and  bear  onr  cross, 
And  e'en  in  death  to  count  for  gain  our  loss. 

To  live  Thy  life  throughout  our  life  we  strive, 

We  only  live  whom  Thou  doet  make  alive. 

Who  still    through  life,   for    heaven's  high    life 

contend, 
With  Thine  eternal  Life  onr  life  to  blend. 

C.  H.  HABBORa 


traditaooB  ot  their  fathers.  At  an  evangelical  service 
at  irhich  she  was  present,  her  sister  walked  into  the 
Toom,  interrupting  the  miniater  in  wild  and  angry 
fashion,  and  calling  out  to  the  yonng  inquirer  after 
tmth,  "  Come  out  with  you  I  Thia  is  no  place  for 
yon.  Come,  or  1  will  go  and  tmiaah  all  your 
windows."  This  was  received  with  perfect  calmneas, 
and  even  a  subsequent  slap  in  the  face  failed  to 
produce  any  token  of  indignation.  At  Inst  she  fled 
for  refnge  to  some  Christian  friend  ;  and  whUe  there, 
was  offered  a  permanent  home  and  a  considerable 
snm  of  money,  if  she  would  but  return  to  her 
relatives  and  renounce  her  Christian  belieb.  All 
was  in  vain,  and  after  an  unusually  dear  and 
touching  confession  of  faith,  she  was  publicly 
admitted  into  a  Christian  Church,  and  continoes  to 
walk  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  whereunto  she  is 
called.  Still,  as  of  old,  the  "  veil  is  on  their  faces," 
and  all  attempts  to  lift  it  are  met  with  an  equally 
wrathful  resistance  to  that  which  met  the  Greatest 
Teacher  when  their  fathers  despilefully  used  Him 
1600  years  ago.  Despite  of  all,  tlie  truths  of 
Christianity  are  slowly  sapping  the  foundations  of 
Judoigm,  and  many  signs  and  tokens  shadow  forth 
the  coming  time  when  to  those  whose  religion  La  the 
Uw  of  Moses,  "grace  and  truth"  shall  "come  by 
JeeuB  Christ."  It  has  been  resolved  to  commence  a 
Medical  MiHsion  to  the  Jews,  a  method  of  bringing 
the  Gospel  to  the  sick  and  ailing,  which  has  had 
marked  success  elsewhere.  Five  hundred  pounds 
were  required  to  start  it  with.  Much  prayer  was 
offered,  followed  by  a  patient  waiting  for  tlie 
movements  of  Divine  Providence  herein.  By-and- 
bye  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  had  come  in 
the  shape  of  spontancons  gifts.  Still,  so  great  an 
undertaking  must  not  be  begun,  it  was  felt,  without 


it  is  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
of  Lynton  and  the  district  around,  in  <Rdi 
may  receive  medical  treatment  and  < 
comforts  in  coses  which  cannot  be  properl, 
the  homes  of  the  patients  themselves. 
in  the  keeping  and  under  the  control  of  f< 
Patients  are  admitted  on  the  recommi 
*the  medical  officer,  subject  to  tbe  appt 
Committee.  Each  one  pays  a  small  cbi 
advantages  .  so  secured,  and  may  be 
ministers  of  any  religions  deruimina 
needful  funds  required,  beyond  the  re 
tboee  actually  benefited,  are  obtained  b; 
BubBcriptiona.  This  hospital  contains  & 
the  accommodation  of  fitting  applicants  I 
and  seven  contignons  parishes,  tlw  wboh 
prising  the  doctor's  union  district  1 
dnring  the  year  has  been  about  £150 
nearly  £6  has  been  received  from  patient 
collections  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  B 
kept  by  syitipatfaiBers  ;  about  £80  has 
scribed,  while  upwards  of  £20  repieMnts 
balance  in  hand.  Out  of  this  amount  the 
of  tbe  year  have  been  defrayed,  and  a  btl 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  the  aim 
wards  of  £30.  We  find  that  fiftec 
seriously  ad9icted  have  received  the 
thus  provided  during  the  year,  chiefly  lal 
domestic  servants  ;  and  that  of  tfacM^ 
have  been  completely  cured,  fonr  hv 
far  rehcved  and  restored  as  to  resume 
pation,  two  are  convalescent,  one  is  a  bo 
one  has  died,  and  three  remain  in  tli 
Tills  report  tells  its  own  story,  carttee  ex 
dentials,  and  gives  most  satisfactory  te 
the  face  of  it.    Not  the  least  noteworthj 
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CONVERTED  FIJL 

the  most  emphatic  and  satiBftictoiy  testi- 
>  the  success  of  modem  missions  was  given 
Lithnr  Gordon,  the  Governor  of  the  Fiji 
it  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society.  What  the  people 
3eautiful  islands  in  the  Pacific  were  fifty 
is  now  pretty  well  understood.     Theirs  was 

of  a  savagery  and  ferocity  never  exceeded. 
3m  was  as  common  as  any  other  usage  of 
;hen  life,  and  their  peculiar  idolatry  and 
ular  superstitions  demanded  and  fostered  a 

of  vice  and  immorality  that  may  not  he 
"It  is  not  possible,"  said  Sir  Arthur 
*  to  exaggerate  or  to  speak  in  too  strong 
the  wonderful  services  and  the  wonderful 
ith  religions  and  social,  which  have  attended 
$yan  Missions  in  the  Pacific.  To-day,  out 
iation  of  something  like  120,000,  more  than 
re  regular  attendants  at  Wesleyan  chapels, 
»eing,  not  heathens,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  other  Christian  churches."  Sir  Arthur 
that  in  all  his  travels  through  town  and 

scarcely  ever  entered  a  Fijian  home  where 
lyer  was  not  a  daily  and  an  honoured  prac- 
e   Lord's  Day  is  observed   in  a  spirit  of 

and  decorum  that  may  well  put  English- 
le  blush.  Unquestionably,  the  case  of  the 
ands  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  illustration  of 
jsed  results  of  zealous  Gospel  labour.  The 
s  is  glad,  and  the  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

ILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  IN  JERUSALEM. 

years  ago,  chiefly  through  the  pious  per- 
of  a  philanthropic  physician,  Dr.  Sandreczki, 
1  for  sick  children  was  commenced  in  the 
tmsalem.  It  is  the  only  institution  of  the 
he  East,  and  is  carried  on  at  considerable 
self-sacrifice  by  the  benevolent  Doctor  and 

There  are  witliin  its  walls  poor  little  ailing 
from  Gaza,  Jaffa,  Nazareth,  Nablous,  Bei- 
still  more  distant  places,  as  well  as  from 
1  itself,  and  the  villages  adjacent  One  little 
m  the  suburbs  of  the  Holy  City  has  been 
utment  for  three  years.  His  was  a  case  of 
leprosy,  and  Doctor  Sandreczki,   who  be- 

the  curability  of  the  dreadful  disease  if 
time,  reports  steady  and  sure  approach  to- 
^rous  health.  He  has  a  strong  desire  to 
ew  ward  where  this  class  of  cases  can  be 
.ted,  without  bringing  them  into  contact 

sick  children  who  are  happily  free  from 
rons  plague.  The  case  is  mentioned  of  a 
tuunmedan  boy,  some  eight  years  old.  He 
lysed  in  all  his  limbs  when  brought  there, 
ftther  declared  that  they  might  do  as  they 
1  him,  for  he  would  not  take  him  back,  as 
dy  fit  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit  or  a  cave  as  a 
uden.  Medical  skill  is  working  miraculous 
iie .  little  fellow's  arms  and  legs  are  getting 
i  actiye,  and  the  report  gives  promise  of  a 


life  redeemed.  There  is  something  very  touching, 
according  to  our  thinking,  in  the  Christian  beneficence 
which  has  opened  this  House  of  Mercy  close  by  the 
"Bethesda"  where  Jesus  did  His  work  of  healing 
long  ago,  in  which  the  successors  of  the  little  children 
whom  He  lo^'ed  and  welcomed  are  being  succoured 
and  comforted  by  those  who  love  Him,  and  who  arc 
doing  the  good  deeds  for  His  sake. 

MISSION  WORK  IN  LIVINGSTONIA, 

■ 

The  opponents  of  foreign  missions  are  often  ready 
enough  to  depreciate  the  missionary,  and  to  discount 
anytliing  like  sympathy  with  him  in  his  arduous  and 
self-sacrificing  labours  in  "the  high  places  of  the 
field,"  by  the  declaration  that  Ids  life  abroad  is  one 
of  luxury  and  ease.  A  very  slight  examination  into 
the  facts  ef  the  case  would  suffice  to  upset  the  false- 
hood, but  honest  inquiry  is  about  the  last  thing  with 
which  this  class  of  "  hinderers  "  concern  themselves. 
A  very  impressive  and  interesting  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  in  going  out  into  the  waste  places  of  hea- 
thendom the  evangelist  almost  literally  "takes  his 
life  in  his  hand,"  was  lately  given  by  Mrs.  Grattan 
Guiness,  who,  together  with  her  indefatigable  hus- 
band, is  doing  so  much  to  spread  Gospel  truth  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  well  known  that  under 
the  auspices  and  largely  by  the  personal  toil  of  these 
faithful  servants,  many  missionaries  have  been  trained 
for  evangelic  toil  in  Central  Africa  and  otherwheres. 
Mrs.  Guiness  was,  a  short  time  ago,  seeking  rest  and 
strength  by  a  sojourn  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Her 
husband  appeared  before  her  one  day,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  whose  bleached  and  wayworn  features 
told  of  strong  physical  and  mental  testing  where  the 
lines  had  not  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  where  his 
heritage,  however  goodly  from  one  point  of  view, 
must  have  been  a  heritage  of  suffering  and  toiL 
"  Let  me  introduce  to  you  an  old  friend,"  said  Mr. 
G.  "He  is  an  entire  stranger,"  thought  the  lady, 
looking  earnestly  at  him.  Willing  to  help  her  a 
little  further,  her  husband  said,  "He  is  a  former 
student,  and  from  East  Africa."  At  once  she  passed 
in  mental  review  all  the  brethren  who  had  gone 
from  them  to  preach  Jesus  in  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  amongst  the  rest  the  well-remembered  features 
of  a  young  fresh-faced  evangelist,  of  the  name  of 
Riddle  ;  but  the  face  and  form  before  her  were  like 
none  of  them.  "  Come,"  said  Mr.  Guiness,  to  the 
stranger,  with  a  smile,  "  talk  a  little  Chinyanga  to 
Mrs.  Guiness."  "  Chinyanga  ! "  thought  she ;  **  then 
it  should  be  Riddle,  but  it  isn*t ! "  A  familiar  smile, 
and  a  well-remembered  Scotch  tone,  convinced  her ; 
and  she  exclaimed,  in  profound  surprise,  "  You  Alex- 
ander Riddle,  from  Lwingstoniaf**  "  Ah/*  aaid  the 
returned  missionary  ;  "  a  hundred  and  fifty  attacks 
of  African  fever  make  changes  in  a  tnan*s  appear- 
ance!" and  then  added,  with  thorough  esprit  de 
corps — for  your  true  missionary  is  always  san- 
guine— "  I  *m  only  just  arrived  off  a  long  voyage 
— but  you'll  find  I'jn  not  so  much  changed  aftct 
aa" 
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REFORMATORY  AND  REFUGE  UNION. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  important  corporation, 
which  seeks  to  unite  in  one  central  head  all  the 
various  and  multitudinous  agencies  which  are  doing 
good  work  among  the  helpless,  the  destitute,  and  the 
fallen,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  number,  and  perfect 
their  machinery,  has  been  lately  held.  It  appears  from 
the  report  then  presented  that  486  institutions  are 
now  connected  with  the  Union,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 30,000  inmates.  During  the  past  year  the 
Essex  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  been  opened  at 
Chelmsford ;  a  Home  for  Working  Boys  has  been 
established  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street ;  a  Home  for 
Young  Women  has  commenced  its  good  work  in 
Bayswater,  and  the  School  Board  for  London  training- 
ship  Sluifieshury^  has  commenced  its  beneficent  mis- 
sion. Female  missionaries  have  been  sent  into  the 
streets  nightly,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  fallen 
of  their  own  sex,  and  a  home  has  been  established 
for  the  reception  of  such  as  are  thus  won  back  from  the 
paths  of  misery  and  shame.  We  cordially  agree  witli 
the  resolution  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
seconded  by  Lord  Justice  Thesiger,  to  the  efiect  that 
"  the  Union  is  a  valuable  and  important  agency  in 
the  repression  of  crime,  and  in  the  evangelisation  of 
the  lowest  classes,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  increased 
Christian  sympathy  and  support" 


MISSIONS  AT  THE  PRISON  GATES. 

The  interesting  little  mission  begun  at  Glasgow,  by 
Miss  Bryson,  in  the  interests  of  discharged  female 
prisoners,  and  which  was  adverted  to  in  The  Quiver 
a  few  months  ago,  continues  to  prosper.  That 
indefatigable  lady  herself  is,  as  too  commonly  hap- 
pens, worn  doMii  by  incessant  toil,  and  has  gohe 
away  for  a  season  for  rest  and  change.  The  good 
work,  however,  is  being  well  done.  There  are  some 
very  clear  and  cheering  cases  of  conversion  and  evi- 
dent reform  ;  and  now,  as  before,  we  are  bound  to 
express  our  conviction  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
best  metliods  of  "seeking"  and  "saving"  the  lost. 
At  the  gates  of  the  gaol,  the  victims  of  crime  and 
poverty  are  kindly  met,  invited  to  the  Home, 
employed  and  taught,  and,  in  very  many  instances, 
they  gladden  tlie  hearts  of  their  rescuers  by  the 
altered  tenor  of  tlicir  lives.  One  girl,  in  whom  the 
strife  between  good  and  evil  is  very  strong,  said  to 

the  matron  the  other  day,  "  Oh,  Miss  W ^  I  'm 

bad  yet,  but  ye  diima  ken  what  a  wild  lassie  I  've 
been  ;  in  prison  I  was  so  wild  I  was  always  in 
punishment^  but  since  I  came  here  my  heart  doesna 
lie  that  way."  So  great  is  the  gentle  influence  of 
those  who  labour  thus  for  the  love  of  Christ. 

Another  very  interesting  and  even  remarkable 
kind  of  godly  enterprise  has  lately  been  under- 
taken, as  our  readers  are  already  aware,  by  Mr. 
George  Hatton,  of  the  Elm  Street  Mission.  The 
gates  of  that  too-constantly  crowded  recipient  of 
wrong-doers,  the  Clerkenwell  prison,  are  sedulously 
watched  by  Mr.  Hatton  or  his  helpers,  and  every 
criminal  releaced  from  durance  vile  is  kindly  accosted, 


and  warmly  invited  to  a  free  break&eit  or  du 
tlie  case  may  be,  at  the  mission  rooms.  L 
curious  crowd  that  encircles  the  prison  git 
tlirow  their  net,  and  with  a  success  io  the 
"draught"  that  may  well  induce  them  to 
again  in  perpetuity. 

On  one  particular  morning,  out  of  eighty  li 
prisoners  not  less  than  thirty  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  received,  in  the  mission  root 
by,  the  plain  but  hearty  hospitality  providd 
purpose.  "  Nearly  all  ages,"  says  a  spectator 
represented,  from  the  stripling  of  seventea 
hoary-headed  man  of  seventy  winters."  At  t 
of  an  earnest  and  skilfully-worded  Gospel 
not  less  than  ten  of  the  motley  company  sig 
pledge,  and  several  stayed  behind  awhile  for 
conversation,  and  as  if  unwilling  to  break  the 
link  that  promised  to  bind  them  to  a  new  an 
life.  Mr.  Hatton  says  tliat  his  usual  ph 
ascertain  from  the  liberated  prisoners  the  n 
their  lost  employers,  and  then,  by  a  peraoiu 
view  with  these,  to  get  them  taken  on  again, 
a  smaller  salary  than  before.  In  several  < 
has  been  successful,  and,  as  he  says,  "They a 
exceedingly  well,  and  are  a  great  joy  to  n 
testifies  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  conrtea 
prison  officials,  and  to  the  heartiness  of  theirs 
of  his  mission.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  th 
are  good  deeds  w^ell  done,  and  cheerfully  : 
that  Mr.  Hatton  will  gratefully  receive  mud 
donations  to  help  the  good  work,  at  12, 
Place,  Regent  Square,  W.C. 

DUBLIN   SOLDIERS*  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  statement  of  Christian  work 
connection  with  this  admirable  institntion 
very  encouraging  character.  It  is  impos 
over-estimate  the  value  of  these  establis 
whose  one  specific  aim  is  the  moral  and  soeii 
tion  of  the  British  soldier,  and  his  protedM 
the  thousand  and  one  temptations  to  whid 
exposed.  In  this  case  more  than  taa  ^ 
soldiers  have  visited  the  "Home"  daring tb 
three  hundred  and  seventy  have  signed  th 
abstinence  pledge,  and  many,  veiy  mtfOfi 
given  indisputable  testimony  as  to  the  n 
benefit  they  have  received  through  the  GoiptI 
cies  employed  for  that  end.  In  three  of  the  i^ 
engaged  in  active  service  in  South  Africa  tft 
soldiers  who  were  regular  visitors  ol  the  b 
and  who,  according  to  the  witness  of  the  ft 
Secretary,  Captain  Thompson,  did  theft  *• 
changed  men,  in  the  highest  sense."  ItiifV 
to  record  that  the  Institate  has  been  p<^ 
successful  during  the  past  year. 

THE  FRIENDLBSS  AND  FALLDI. 

Among  the  many  meritoiioiiui  iuguiMa^ 

exist  in  our  huge  metropolis  for  the  upliM 

fallen,  and  the  rescue  of  the  pcriihinft  • ' 

place  must  be  given  to  the  PieveuUvB  tti  ^ 
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m.  Some  idea  of  the  area  over  which 
is,  and  the  way  in  which  its  mission  is 
ay  be  gathered  by  a  perusal  of  the 
tics.  In  one  year  there  were  admitted 
s  "  Homes  "  no  less  than  7,445  of  the 
lost  miserable.  The  "  Refuge,"  whose 
are  open  all  night  long,  received  8,010 
time.  Seven  homes  have  been 
various  parts  of  London,  and  still 
ifficnlty  the  committee  has  to  contend 
of  room.  There  are  three  classes  of 
the  more  satisfactory  carrying  out  of 
purposes  of  the  Mission.  First,  for 
ess  girls  for  domestic  service  ;  second, 
ion  of  young  women  ;  and  third,  for 
1  of  others.  A  daily  expenditure  of 
>  be  met  by  public  beneficence,  and  no 
nd  better  deserves  liberal  aid.  Sub- 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  secretary, 
^  Thomas,  200,  Euston'Road,  N.W. 

EUSTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY. 

it  and  organised  attacks  made  against 

on  of   late  years,   and  the   vigorous 

h  for  the   dissemination  of  sceptical 

given  cause  for  well-grounded  alarm 

those  who  hold  with  reverence,  and 
amestness.  the  great  Christian  verities, 
h  has  been  laid  against  the  citadel  of 
largely  sustained  and  directed  by  those 
nd  fame  in  the  scientific  world  have 

the  operations,  and  sharpness  to  the 
cans  of  which  they  have  sought  to 
iard  of  infidelity  on  the  ruins  of  the 
There  is  at  work,  also,  among  the 
ig  classes  a  band  of  men,  and  women 
3Ugli   not  numerous,  is  diligent  and 

gifted  with  considerable  talent  and 
rers  of  speech,  and  is  unquestionably 
is  of  much  moral  mischief  among  tlic 
society.  In  order  in  some  measure  to 
i  evil  work,  the  Christian  E>'idence 
^nated,  and  has  thoroughly  established 
r  by  the  skill  and  energy  with  which 
.  have  been  conducted,  and  the  good 
las  already  accomplished.  It  has  added 
luablc  and  important  books  to  the  list 
(lodem  polemios ;  it  has  secured  the 
lectures  in  which  ortliodoxy  has  been 
d  conWncingly  stated  and  defended  ; 
:ed  a  liberal  supply  of  pamphlets  and 
ig  with  current  phases  of  unbelief,  and 
many  effective  agents  whose  mission 
?d  on  in  quarters  most  rife  ynth  the 
ilsehoods  of  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
atest  movements  of  this  society  have 

directed  with  a  \iew  to  equip  lay 
missionaries.  Scripture  readers,  and 
J  labouring  among  the  working  classes 
for  coping  vnth.  the  doubts  and  diffi- 


culties of  infidelity.  In  mission  halls  and  other 
public  places,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  large 
provincial  centres  of  the  population,  lectures  and 
addresses  have  been  given,  and  classes  have  been 
conducted  having  this  good  end  in  view.  In  many 
places  large  audiences  have  been  gathered  in  the 
open  air,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
these  efforts  have  not  been  as  serviceable  as 
any  other  department  of  the  Society's  work  in 
furthering  the  end  it  has  in  view.  During  the 
existence  of  the  late  Paris  Exhibition  a  series  of 
lectures  both  in  French  and  English  were  delivered 
in  the  French  capital  Dr.  de  Pressens^,  Professor 
Jean  Monod,  Canon  Barry,  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes,  Rev. 
Baldwin  Brown,  M.  le  Pasteur  Coulin  and  others 
provided,  as  might  be  expected,  high-class  material 
for  the  many  thoughtful  hearers  who  assembled  on 
these  occasions,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate 
the  lai^ge  measure  of  lasting  good  hereby  accom- 
plished. We  note  that  in  addition  to  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  given  for  the  support  of  the  society, 
collections  and  offertories  in  several  churches  and 
chapels  have  been  given  on  behalf  of  its  funds,  and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  wiser  method  of  expending 
the  results  of  Christian  beneficence  than  the  liberal 
sustenance  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  to 
which  we  wish  God  speed. 
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275.  What  eminent  disciple  lived  at  Colossae,  a 
city  in  Phrygia  ? 

276.  By  whicli  of  the  two  Apostles  named  St 
James  was  the  Epistle  of  that  name  written  ? 

277.  What  promise  of  deliverance  from  Satan*8 
power  was  given  to  man  when  he  sinned  ? 

278.  On  which  day  of  the  Creation  were  birds 
created? 

279.  Wherein  was  the  difference  of  the  creation  of 
man  from  the  creation  of  animals  ? 

280.  In  what  way  did  God  prevent  Cain  from 
being  killed  ? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  736. 

262.  1  Chron.  xix.  13. 

263.  It  was  kept  at  the  high  place  in  Gibeon  (1 
Chron.  xxi  29). 

264.  Eccles.  x.  4. 

265.  Goliatli,  Lahmi  his  brother,  Ishbi-benob,  and 
Sippai  (2  Sam.  xxL  22  ;  1  Chron.  xx.  4 — 8). 

266.  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  gave  Pul  king 
of  Assyria  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  confirm  him 
as  king  (2  Kings  xv.  19). 

267.  Gains,  to  whom  St.  John  addresses  his  third 
epistle  (3  John  5). 

Note.— On  pa^  586,  under  the  title  of  **  Frances.  Baroness 
Bunsen/*  in  the  place  of  "  the  Rev.  R.  Shindlcr,  Kingf- 
ton,**  etc.,  whose  name  was  inadvertently  given  as  the 
author,  insert  "the  Rev.  A.  Symington.  B.A.."  who 
also  desires  to  express  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Hare*s  life 
of  the  Baroness. 
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THE   QUIVER. 


LIGHT    IN    THE    CLOUD. 
■^  Me  DOt  the  farif^t  IJght  which  la  In  the  clouds :  bnt  the  wind  pusetb.  and  clwnwth  tbem,  '—Job  i: 

jTITHIN  the  wient  room  she  stands— 
jT     The  room  he  loved  in  days  gone  by — 
">       And  vhere  bis  scattered  treasnres  lie 
She  lingers  now  with  loving  bands  ; 


ad  all  things  speak  of  days  long  sped  : 
The  nnfiniahed  painting  thick  with  dust. 


Bnt,  while  the  maiden  mnsed  and  wept, 
In  far-off  land  her  loved  one'n  head 
On  mother  earth  by  piUowbil  ; 

Upon  the  battle-field  be  slept. 


I  ■ 


A.  \^*j%rft«aaav^aav      a^/«.*»^      \,&Aavft^f  a  h« vv«^v«       v«««*Aa       %a*x/ 


%  AA^         «  *A   ^B  VA 


*'A  X  k^  A*« 


■,-»  Acts  of  the  AiMwtles,  and  at  the  same 
*  time,  none  which  is  of  greater  practical 
vahie  to  the  universal  Church  in  the 
(U.schargc  of  her  ai)pointcd  mission  as  Christ's 
witness  to  the  world.  The  Acts  of  the  AiM»stles 
is  cmphatic.illy  the  text-book  of  Christian  missioUvS. 
The  four  Ooai>els  contain  the  account,  jus  St.  Luke 
reminds  us,  '*  of  all  that  Jesus  herfun  to  do  and  to 
leach,  until  the  day  in  which  He  was  taken  up." 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  narrative  is  re- 
sumed at  the  iH)int  at  which  it  is  broken  oif  in 
the  Gospels  ;  and  we  learn  fnmi  this  source  what 
(^lirist  now  rimtinnes  "lx)th  to  do  and  to  t<;ach," 
by  His  mini.sters,  by  His  word,  and  by  His  Si»irit; 
no  hmger,  as  of  old,  within  the  narrow  confines 
t)f  *"Ju<la»a  and  Samaria,"  but** unto  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth." 

Wo  learn  from  the  records  of  the  Evangelists 
that  the  same  incapiu^ity  which  the  disciples  had 
shown  tliroughout  their  Lord's  earthly  ministry, 
to  comprehend  the  things  which  pertiiined  to  the 
kinirtlom  of  (ind,  was  manifested,  not  only  up  t<) 
His  Pjission,  but  even  after  His  Uesunoction.  The 
iinpiiry  recorded  in  Acts  i.  0 — '*  Wilt  Thou  at 
this  time  restore  agjiin  the  kingdom  to  Israel T' 
— has  been  commonly  thought  t«)  imply  that  the 
Aposth^s  themselves  were  still  looking  for  the 
establishment  of  an  earthly  kingtlom,  and  for 
their  own  ja'e-eminence  in  it.  lie  this  as  it  may, 
St.  Luke  expressly  records  the  reproof  which  was 
<:iven  on  the  «lav  of  the  Resurrection  to  two  of 
tin-  dis(.'ipK'<  (of  whom  the  Evangelist  himself  was 
pro})a!iK  nn'.'),  because  of  their  **  slowness  of  heart 
to  lioiieve  all  tliat  the  prophets  ha<l  spoken." 

I  Jut  it  was  not  with  words  of  rebuke  still 
lin'^eriiiLT  on  His  lips,  that  our  Lord  left  His 
eliosen  witnesses  to  enter  ui»on  their  eonliiet  with 


take  its  place.  Other  ]>riestly  functi 
that  of  bles-sing  may  have  iKrcn,  ai; 
were,  included  in  the  priesthood  of  ^ 
Holy  Scripture,  however,  records  bii 
the  fact  that  the  priestly  function  til 
and  that  alone — is  mentioned  both  i 
of  Genesis  (xiv.  19)  and  in  the  Ep 
Hebrews  (vii.  G,  7),  warrants  the  iul 
it  is  in  that  resjHict  that  the  typical 
between  the  priesthootl  of  Melchisedc 
of  Christ  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  ct 

Very  striking  are  the  word;;  of  the 
as  he  relates  the  circumstances  of  ihi 
"  And  He  led  them  as  far  as  to  Bethd 
lifted  up  His  hantls,  and  lilesiM?d  the 
came  to  jkiss,'  he  add.s,  "  ir/ti/*- 11^  ^ 
He  was  jKirted  from  them,  and  carr; 
heaven"  (St,  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51). 

In  accordance  with  their  Lord  s  coi 
ch(xsen  witnesses  of  His  Ilesurrectiot 
Jerusalem  imtil  they  were  endued  ' 
from  on  high  for  the  discharge  of  tL 
and  nKmientous  mission.  In  the 
out|xmring  <>f  the  promised  Spirit,  t 
which  was  begun  whilst  Christ  was  y 
uiMin  the  Mount  t»f  Olives,  received  its 
after  His  Ascension.  Then  the  pure 
which  He  had  received  whilst  aiiion^ 
for  men,  began  to  lie  Wstowerl,  tv 
rcbelliou.s.  The  wh<»le  argument  of  i 
the  AjKistles  is  summed  up  in  th'*" 
em])hatic  wonls  which  form  the  o-! 
St.  Mark's  Gosj^I— "So  then  aft-.r  tli 
sp<»ken  unto  them,  He  was  uriivo 
he;iven,  and  sat  on  the  riirht  hanil  ••i ' 
they  went  forth,  and  pivaehed  ov»r\ 
Lord  workin£r   with   them,    and  Oi'iit 
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ded  Saviour,  who,  from  within  the  vail,  is 
sented  as  guiding,  directing,  and  controlling 
estinies  of  His  Church, 
was  thus  that,  when  the  number  of  the 
ve  was  to  be  completed,  appeal  was  made  to 
who,  though  no  longer  with  His  people  in 
esh,  was  indeed  present  with  them  by  His 
i,  tliat  He  would  show  whether  of  the  two 
I  the  hundred  and  twenty  had  appointed,  He 
lelf  had  chosen  to  take  part  in  the  ministry 
.postleship  (Acts  i.  24,  25). 
;ain,  when,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St  Peter 
hed  that  great  missionary  sermon,  as  the 
',  of  which,  three  thousand  souls  were,  on 
Ay,  added  to  the  Church,  he  testified  to  the 
tude  which  was  then  gathered  together  that 
s  that  -same  Jesus  whom  they  had  crucified 
lio,  "being  by  the  right  hand  of  Qod  exalted, 
having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise 
le  Holy  Ghost,  had  shed  forth "  those 
mlous  influences  of  His  Spirit  which  were 
seen  and  heard  (ii.  33). 
,  again,  after  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  who 
;  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  St.  Peter 
Led  to  the  people  who  wondered  at  the  miracle 
1  had  been  wrought,  that  it  was  the  "  Name" 
w  crucified  Jesus,  "through  faith  in  His 
^"  which  had  made  the  lame  man  strong 

OS,  also,  when  the  first  martyr,  Stephen, 
^eep  "  beneath  his  winding-sheet  of  stones, 

•  the  same  Jesus — that  "Just  One"  to 
^  he  had  borne  witness — who  api)eared  to 
•8  **  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right 
of  God;''  and  it  was  into  His  hands,  as 
le  hands  of  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
ike  first  martyr  conmiended  his  departing 

I  ao,  once  more,  throughout  the  whole  of 
*toiy  of  that  great  Apostle,  which  occupies 
fger  portion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Ajxistles,  we 
i^in  and  again  reminded  that  it  was  Christ 
>lf— the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
If  inister  of  the  true  Tabernacle  " — who 
tills  chosen  vessel  to  preach  His  Name  to 
^■Itiles,  and  who  was  Himself  working  with 
f  His  servant^  and  "  giving  testimony  unto 
**d  of  His  graca"  It  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
'^ibly  appeared  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  his 

*  I)ama8cu8,  whilst  "  breathing  out  threaten- 
''^d  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 

(ix.  5).  It  was  from  Him,  as  we  learn 
'he  Apostle's  defence  before  Agrippa,  that 
^^  received  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
*7).  It  was  in  His  name  that  Paul  and 
^^ta  spoke  ix>ldly  in  Iconium.  It  was  He 
^  accordance  with  His  own  promise, 
^^  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their 

(xiv.  3).     It  was  He  who,  by  the  vision 

luan  of  Macedonia,  called  the  same  Apostle 

'^  over  from  tke  continent  of  Asia,  and  to 


preach  Christ's  Gospel  in  Europe  (xvi.  10).  It 
was  He  who  stood  by  His  faithful  servant  in  the 
eastle  of  Antonia,  and  who  bade  him  b^e  of  good 
cheer  (xxiii.  11).  And,  as  it  was  Christ  who  both 
visibly  and  invisibly  stood  by  and  strengthened 
His  faithful  witness,  so  was  it  the  testimony  of 
Christ  which  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  tho 
Apostle's  preaching ;  and  this,  as  he  declared  to 
Agrippa,  was  the  message  which  he  continued  to 
deliver  both  to  small  and  great — "That  Christ 
should  suffer,  and  that  He  should  be  the  first 
that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  sliould  show 
light  unto  the  ixjople,  and  to  the  Gentiles'' 
(xxvL  23). 

It  is  thus  that,  whilst  keeping  our  eye  ever  fixed 
\i\ion  Christ  as  w^orking  in  and  by  the  agency 
of  the  earthly  channels  of  His  gFace,  tho  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  almost  insensibly  bridges  the 
wide  chasm  which  would  otherwise  se\er  us 
Gentiles  from  the  Upper  Cliamber  at  Jerusalem ; 
and,  whilst  gradually  but  consistently  drawing 
our  thoughts  away  from  those  to  whom  it  was 
needful  that  the  Gospel  should  be  first  preached, 
l)repares  us  for  the  reception  of  the  my.stery  wHich 
had  been  hidden  from  ages  and  from  generations, 
but  which  is  now  revealed  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
Church,  "  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-Leirs, 
and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  His 
promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel "  (Eph.  iii.  6). 

And  when  we  carefully  examine  the  Acts  of 
the  Ajwstles  with  this  object  in  view,  we  shall 
perceive  that  it  contains  principles  of  universal 
application  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  of 
evangelisation,  and  also  that  the  objections  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  raised  against 
missionary  enterprise  have  been  anticipated  in  it, 
and  by  anticipation  answered. 

And  (L)  as  regards  the  character  of  Apostolic 
preaching,  we  leani  from  the  lips  of  the  greatest 
of  earthly  missionaries  that  it  was  the  person  and 
the  work  of  Clirist  which  constituted  the  sum  and 
substance  of  His  ministry.  We  observe,  indeed, 
that  whether  he  addressed  Jews  or  Gentiles?,  it 
was  St  Paul's  custom  to  conciliate  the  fa',  our, 
rather  than  to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers ; 
and  that  even  when  seeking  to  persuade  tlie  Gen- 
tiles to  turn  from  idols  unto  tlw  living  God,  ho 
did  not  heedlessly  shake  the  foundations  of  their 
existing  faith,  but  sought  rather  to  lead  them  on- 
wards from  truths  already  recognised  to  higlier 
truths  which  were  as  yet  unknown.  At  the  ivamo 
time,  the  great  Apostle  never  held  back  from  his 
hearers  the  preaching  of  Chiist's  cross,  but  not- 
withstanding that  that  preaching  proved  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Jew,  and  was  accounted 
foolishness  by  the  Greek,  he  ceased  not  to  preach 
to  both  Christ  crucified,  as  the  wisdom  and  tho 
jiower  of  God. 

II.  And  if,  as  regards  the  subject-matter  of  his 
preaching,  St.  Paul  has  left  an  example  for 
Cliristian  ministors,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 


In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acte  we  read  St. 
Paul's  solemn  charge  delivered  to  the  elders  of 
this  church.  Now  we  learn  by  a  comparison 
oi  that  chapter  with  the  eighteenth  that  this 
church  hEid  not  been  founded  much  more  than 
three  yeais  previously,  and  yet,  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  final  departure  from  Epheeus,  these  elders 
were  already  actively  engaged  in  feeding  the  flock 
over  niiich  the  Holy  Qhoat  had  made  them  over- 
seers. The  directions  given  to  Timothy  and  to 
Titna  in  the  pastoral  Epistles  show  stiU  further 
how  strongly  the  mind  of  St  Paul  was  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  subject. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  whilst 
laying  firmly  the  foundations  of  a  native  ministry 
in  the  various  cities  through  which  ha  passed,  or 
in  which  ha  sojourned,  and  making  those  churches, 
from  the  firat,  self-«upporting,  St.  Paul  not  only 
retained  his  personal  supervision  over  the  native 
converts  by  his  visits  and  by  his  letters  (and  as  we 
see  exemplified  further,  by  his  delegation  of 
Timothy  to  the  churches  of  Corinth  and  of 
Epheaua,  and  of  Titus  to  those  of  Corinth  and 
of  Crete),  but  aiao  maintained  the  connection  of 
the  churches  which  he  founded  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  Europe  with  the  mother-churchea  of  Antioch 
and  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
this  book  we  read  how,  after  the  completion  of 
their  first  apostalical  joiu^ey,  and  their  return  to 
Antioch  in  Syntt,  Paul  and  Barnabas  "gathered 
the  church  together  and  rehearsed  all  that  Ood 
had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the 
door  of  faith  unto  the  Qentiles  "  (ver.  27).  Again, 
when  a  dissension  arose  in  the  same  church  of 
Antioch  touching  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 


accord  in  prayer  and  supplication  " 
three  thousand  who  were  added  tc 
on  the  day  of  Pentecoet  "contina 
in  the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  felloi 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers' 
was  at  the  hour  of  prayer  that  Pel 
went  up  together  into  the  Temple  (ii 
the  same  Apostles  had  been  du 
examination  by  the  high  priests  and 
Jews,  and  had  returned  to  their  a 
and  reported  all  that  had  been  said 
whole  of  that  company  lifted  up 
voices  in  the  language  of  prayer  a 
(iv.  24 — 30).  One  of  the  chief  o\^ 
in  the  appointment  of  the  seven  to  i 
daily  ministration  was  that  the  A] 
give  themselves  continually  to  prayt 
minifltry  of  the  word.  The  a{f 
Barnabas  and  Sant  to  the  flfmstli 
Gentiles  was  observed  as  a  reaao 
prayer  (xiiL  3).  At  the  beginning  t 
missionary  Journey,  as  at  that  <A  < 
Paul  was  "recommended  by  the  b 
the  grace  of  God"  (xv.  40).  Wh 
Silas  had  been  thrust  into  the  gloom; 
Philippi,  the  unwonted  sounds  nU 
upon  the  ears  of  their  fellDW^iiiiQaei 
of  prayer  and  praiaa.  And  once  mo 
we  read  that  on  the  Beo-shore  of  Blil 
knelt  down,  and  then  solemnly  ooa 
elders  of  Epheens  "to  God  and  to 
His  grace"  (xz.  32 — 36). 

IV.  A  further  considention,  and 
lies  at  the  very  root  c^  Ihe  gnat « 
gelisatioo,   is  clearly  and  pnnnineB 
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same  Spirit  to  make  their  preaching  effectual 
Alike  in  the  record  of  the  Pentecostal  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  upon  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  descent  of  the  same  Spirit  upon 
the  Gentiles  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  and 
again  upon  the  Samaritans,  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Peter  and  of  John  (viii.  14 — 17),  this 
great  truth  is  powerfully  enforced  in  the  Acts  of 
ike  Apostles.  We  read,  concerning  the  company 
of  believers  who  met  together  after  the  release 
of  Peter  and  John,  that  "they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost "  (iv.  31).  The  fearful  doom 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  proclaimed  not  only  to 
the  infant  Church,  but  also  to  those  who  were 
without,  the  reality  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  the  mystical  body  of  Christ 
The  direction  given  by  the  Apostles  to  the 
brethren  to  look  out  from  among  them  seven  men 
"  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,"  teaches  us, 
as  it  taught  them,  what  are  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  would  render  true  and  accept- 
able service  in  the  Church  of  God,  whether  that 
service  pertain  to  the  bodies  or  to  the  souls  of 
their  brethren.  The  description  given  of  Stephen, 
as  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (vii.  55),  reveals  to 
us  the  character  of  those  who  desire  to  be  faitl;ful 
witnesses  of  Christ  in  life,  and  to  be  cheered  by 
the  presence  of  Christ,  and  by  the  revelation  of 
"the  glory  of  God"  in  deatL  It  was  for  tliis 
end  that  Ananias  was  sent  to  Saul  of  Tar  iis, 
where  the  Lord  Jesus  had  appeared  to  him  on 
his  way  to  Damascus — that  he  might  "  receive  his 
sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost "  (ix.  1 7). 
In  a  very  striking  manner  is  mention  made  of 
the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
appointment  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  apostle- 
ship  to  the  Gentiles.  We  read  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  this  book  (ver.  2),  that,  as  the  prophets 
and  teachers  at  Antioch  ministered  to  the  Lord 
and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  "Separate  Me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto 
I  have  called  them."  And,  as  if  to  give  more 
prominence  to  the  personal  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
we  read  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  same  chapter 
that  "  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
departed  into  Seleucia," 

And  further,  the  same  Spirit  which  had  thus 
guided  the  Church  in  the  selection  of  fitting 
instruments  for  the  work,  continued  to  order  and 
to  direct  the  goings  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it.  Nowhere  can  this  overruling  and  restraining 
influence  be  more  clearly  traced  than  in  the 
account  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christ's  Gospel 
into  Europe.  When  engaged,  together  with  Silas 
and  Timothy,  in  his  second  apostolical  journey, 
St  Paul  purposed  to  go  into  that  populous  and  im- 
portant district  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
to  w^hich  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  name 
of  Asia  is  distinctively  assigned.  But  although 
at  a  later  period  of  his  ministry  an  abundant 
harvest   was  destined  to  be  ingathered  by  the 


great  Apostle  in  this  district,  we  read  that  at  this 
time  "  they  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
speak  the  word  in  Asia"  (xvi.  6).  Again  we 
read  that  "  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithjrnia,  but 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  [the  only  place  in  which  this 
peculiar  form  of  words  occurs]  suffered  them  not " 
(ver.  7).  And  now  the  end  contemplated  in  this 
frustration  of  their  own  designs  was  made  mani- 
fest, for  (the  narrative  continues)  "a  vision 
appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night :  there  stood  a  man 
of  Macedonia  beseeching  him  and  saying,  come 
over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us  "  (ver.  9). 

Again,  not  only  are  the  great  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  work  of  evangelisation  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  the 
chief  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
missionary  efforts  appear  to  have  been  anticipated, 
and  by  anticipation  to  be  answered.  Amongst 
these  none  has  been  urged  with  greater  plausi- 
bility than  the  prior  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  own  land.  It  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to 
the  employment  of  labourers,  and  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  in  foreign  countries,  that  so  long  as 
any  are  living  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  of  vice 
at  home,  there  can  be  no  obligation  resting  upon 
us  to  carry  Christ's  Gospel  abroad.  Again  w© 
turn  to  the  great  text-book  of  Christian  missions, 
and  we  ask  why  it  was  that  St.  Paul  left  his  kins- 
men after  the  flesh  in  Judaea,  whose  souls'  salva- 
tion was  the  object  of  his  heart's  fervent  desire, 
and  of  his  earnest  and  unceasing  prayers,  and  was. 
content  to  encounter  daily  perils  and  hardships  by 
land  and  by  sea,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the 
instrument  of  communicating  to  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  And  the  answer 
to  this  inquiry  is  contained  in  those  few  but  most 
significant  words  which  the  Apostle  addressed  to 
King  Agrippa,  "  Whereupon,  O  King  Agrippa,  I 
was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision'* 
(xxvi.  19). 

It  has  been  declared  to  us  as  plainly  in  God'a 
written  word,  as  it  was  revealed  to  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
by  the  heavenly  vision,  that  the  work  given  to 
Christ's  Church  in  this  present  dispensation  is 
not  the  conversion  of  all  to  whom  the  offers  of 
salvation  are  addressed,  but,  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  witness  amongst  all  the  nations 
(St  Matt  xxiv.  14).  This  was  Christ's  last 
solemn  commission  to  His  Church ;  and  it  is  only 
so  long  as  she  is  found  obedient  to  her  Lord's 
command  that  she  can  look  for  that  presence  with 
her  of  her  risen  and  ascended  Head  on  which  the 
success  of  all  her  efforts  must  depend.  The  great 
end,  then,  which  the  Church  at  large,  and  which 
each  individual  member  of  that  Church  has  to 
set  steadily  before  his  eyes,  is  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth  by  the  use  of 
those  means  which  He  has  Himself  ordained.  In 
this  work  each  individual  Christian  is  required  to 
take  his  part,  some  by  the  consecration  of  them- 
selves to  the  work,  and  all  by  their  prayers,  their 
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Bympathy,  and  their  abn.-:.  And  when  these  shall  of  refreshing  fri)m  the  pre.senco  "f  tlie  Ijonl  wlii  ■■ 
ascend  ns  a  united  mouwrial  before  the  Lord,  wo  shall  priive  to  lie  thv  hcniliis  of  His  udveut,  .i5 
may  lo»k  for  the  advent  of  those  promised  times  ,  the  means  of  the  h;isteniiii;  oi  Hi«  coimiii!. 


HIS     S  T  K  A  U  F  A  S  T     IM    1!  P  0  S  E  . 


1!  OF  "LOST  IN  THK 

CHAPTER    LL 
IIATTIE    COMES    IIOMK. 

WHS  all  very  well  fur  Sinn  In 

iilvine,  but  liow  vran  her  sister 

to    act    npon    a    caution    mi 

etiigniatieally  wordeti !   She 

•!£„  Iwlicveil,   or    it    would    be 

/eared  »he  nnderstmkl  it  Iiiit 
Dnke   had  sought  tlie  .Int.- 
gerons  companionship  of  (ieov^^e  (Irilley, 
and  wan  pavin);  dear  for  his  folly. 

Labttunni;  umler  this  impression,  she 
did  not  like  to  vrrite  and  qiivsttoii  Ninii. 
If  she  nppcaled  to  any  one,  il  must  In) 
to   Uuke  Iiimaolf,  and  at   pres^ent   he  ivii  iiniicnr- 

Whether  he  divined  what  she  wanted  !i.  siiy,  or 
Itad  other  reasons  for  seeming  ill  at  ca  '  in  her 
eui;iety,  xlie  eould  not  tell ;  hut  he  was  mo: .  i-arefii1 
than  ever  to  avaid  being  left  alone  with  her ;  and 
Winnie's  pride  would  have  prompted  her  to  avoiii 
him  if  Nina  had  not  written  again  more  forcibly  than 
before. 

Her  note,  like  tlie  former  one,  wa.t  ns  vague  as  it 
yeas  peremptory. 

"In  Kpite  •(  my  warning,"  ehe  said,  "  I>uke  ha.s 
been  liere  again.  Are  you  really  su  indifferent  tliat 
you  will  not  put  out  your  hand  to  prevent  wliat  he  in 
blindly  rusliing  into ! " 

For  a,  clue  to  her  meaning  Winnie  felt  that  she 
must  go  to  Duke  himself  ;  and,  unable  to  get  any 
canversation  witli  him  elsewhere,  she  took  courage  to 
Beck  hiui  in  the  office. 

But  the  rcoeption  he  gave  her  was  one  tliat  would 
effectually  deter  her  from  taking  such  a  step  again. 
Never  had  ahe  been  so  orucUy  mortified  and  humbleil 
BB  by  the  sarcastic  apeechex  with  which  he  answered 
faer  gentle  oxpoatulationa. 

"  You  are  uneasy  on  my  account,  do  you  say,  little 
•ouainT"  he  exclaimed,  trying  to  speak  playfolly, 
but  betraying  lits  agitation  by  pulling  a,  periodical  to 
pieces  while  he  talked.  "  I  am,  or  at  least  1  suppose 
I  ouglit  to  be,  imnienaely  grateful  ;  though  I  cannot 
understand  why  you  are  taking  so  much  trouble 
about  me.  It  'a  ratlier  late  in  the  day— isn't  it  1 — to 
Ret  up  alt  this  interest  in  a  perHon  you  might  have 
served  once,  and  wouldn't." 

"  If  yon  looked  happy,  Duke,  or  were  living  the 
life  of  a  contentcil  man,  i  should  not  take  upon  my- 
aelt  to  mcdJIe  ivith  ysnr  utfaire ;  but  I  liave— indeed 


I  always  have  had — too  sincere  a   re^iard  for  y-n  ■  ■ 
stand  aloof  when  I  see  you  unhappy." 

"  My  iteikr  cousin.  I  have  not  licen  I'oniplaiiiiiii'. 
snpt>ose  I  .ini  as  well  oil'  as  other  men.       Evi'iy  •a- 
niuit  expert  to  liave  trials  and  troublcii  in  tlui'  wnr^'I 
Tlial  is  your  own  philosophy,  isn't  it  ?     I  'miU'iui'iii'' 
ts^st  t»  Itenrmine  sloieally." 

■■  But  if  they  could  be  lightened.  Kuke  ?  li  jn 
are  making  the  burden  harder  t')  liear  by  a^-t' 
llial " 

She  was  not  allowed  In  say  more. 

"  li.vfuse  mo  if  I  stop  you,  Wiiuiie.  Sueh  reuMrjL' 
as  yon  are  now  uttering  sound  so  like  a  mmkeiy  •* 
the  feelings  you  have  played  witli  tliat  I  cana>T 
listen  to  them." 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,  Duke,"  she  pleaded ; "  i 
came  to  you  in  all  kind  and  cousinly  intention.  Yc: 
have  not  a  truer  friend  than  I  should  like  to  bi:.  J 
you  will  let  me." 

But  now  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  passii>n,  asl 
cried,  scornfully,  "  Another  taunt  !  If  I  will  let  t«. 
Is  it  not  too  late !  Whatever  I  am,  or  may  be.  ih-.' 
fault  is  yours,  Winnie — wholly  and  solely  yonri 
Your  chilling  indifference  to  my  wishes,  your  readinev 
to  make  me  the  last  consideration,  wonid  liai'ednm 
a  stronger- minded  fellow  than  I  am  to  the  verj!  c; 
mnilne.'V'." 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  to  you  about  tb* 
past,  or  to  repeat  the  old  aigumente  that  unhapinli 
have  faileil  to  convince  yon,"  she  replied;  "  1  raiw 
because  I  want  to  see  you  happier,  to  entreat  you  m' 
to  let  any  fancied  disap])oinlment  lead  you  )nlofoili^ 
or  extravagancies  that  I  am  sure  you  will  repent." 

"Who  has  been  telling  tales  of  me!"  he  ii»k^l 
violently.     "  Your  most  noble  ally,  Percy  Gray '.' 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  listen  to  any  one  who  fpel>< 
iU  of  you,"  she  answered.  "  I  gather  front  your  loiA-". 
your  manner,  your  studied  avoidance  of  us.  that  jot 
have  some  secret  tronble.  W'ill  you  talk  to  ja.}*- 
Duke  !  Ah,  yes,  pray  do  !  Talk  to  him  freely,  iiJ 
lot  him  help  you.  Are  you  not  almost  aa  dew  K' 
him  as  his  own  boys  ?  If  yon  have  boen  indnsed  w 
spend  more  than  yon  can  afTord,  I  know  yon  »>> 
dejiend  upon  him  to  give  you  all  the  kuistance  L* 
his  power." 

"  Thanks,  but  I  believe  I  sliall  be  aUe  to  btlf 
myself,"  he  answered,  moodily.  "  Yon  dont  s«rt' 
to  be  aware  that  it's  a  very  nnpteaaant  tliii^ '" 
reveal  the  errors  of  one's  youth  to  •  man  whe  t*' 
outlived  his  own." 

"But  papa  is  never  harsh,"  WinitMiuged.  'Ba^ 
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may  he,  bat  only  for  a  few  minutes;  and  if  you 
re  incnired  any  debt  at  Brighton,  I  know  he  will 
ranee  you  the  money  to  pay  it  and  demand  no 
crest — no  condition  but  a  promise,  which  I  think 
1 11  make  him  willingly,  not  to  be  led  into  any- 
Dg  of  the  kind  again. "" 

'  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
inswered,  writhing,  and  avoiding  her  eyes.  "  If 
dlow  could  live  his  life  over  again — but  that's 
XMsible — and — and  I  'd  rather  you  left  me  alone!*" 
added,  in  sharper  accents.  "What  is  done,  is 
le.  I'm  net  sure  that  I'd  undo  it  if  I  could, 
what  Ordley  says  is  very  true — those  who  don't 
ve  to  hold  themselves  up  as  mirrors  of  goodness 
on  just  as  well  as  those  who  do.'* 
Is  this  a  sample  of  George  Ordley 's  maxims? 
m- 1  pity  my  poor  sister  !  " 

'  You  need  not  She  's  happier  in  her  way  than 
I  arc  in  yours.  She  does  not  expect  impossibilities 
n  those  she  professes  to  love,  nor  worry  their  lives 
I  her  own  witli  efforts  to  play  the  saint." 
Minnie  quitted  the  office  without  attempting  to 
ly.  Need  he  have  met  her  friendly  advances  with 
BtB  ?  What  had  she  done  to  deser\'e  them  ?  The 
n  that  welled  into  her  eyes  were  angrily  dashed 
ty,  for  though  she  had  the  sweetest  of  tempers, 
ke's  sneers  had  roused  her  resentment  at  last ; 
I  while  she  would  not  permit  herself  to  regret  this 
^pt  to  win  his  confidence,  she  felt  it  due  to  her 
J  self-respect  never  to  expose  herself  to  such 
itment  again. 

he  did  not  know  that  scarcely  had  she  left  him 
Bake  started  up  to  recall  her,  and  on  his  knees 
S0ch  her  forgiveness ;  for  ore  he  reached  the 
^  a  flood  of  recollections  over^'helmed  him,  and 
ning  in  anguish  of  spirit,  '*  I  dare  not !  I  dare 
1  it  is  too  late  !  **  he  flung  himself  into  his  chair, 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Oimie  had  not  much  leisure  for  grieving  over  his 
'^Bnity.  Her  father  was  nearly  convalescent,  and 
Balton,  his  old  friend  as  well  as  medical  adviser, 
inaaing  him  to  tr)'  the  effect  of  a  thorough 
^Qe  of  scene. 

^.  Halton  himself  had  determined  to  take  a  holi- 
Ck  the  first  time  for  some  years,  and  why  should 
hk  patient  accompany  him  ?  The  good  doctor's 
>^  aoQ  had  settled  at  Mentone,  where  he  had  an 
Qent  practice  ;  he  would  be  delighted  to  see 
1,  and  a  few  weeks  spent  in  the  favoured  climate 
^t  beautifid  resort  for  invalids  might  do  wonders 
he  enfeebled  constitution  of  Mr.  Graddon. 
^  soon  as  Winnie  learned  from  Dr.  Halton  how 
b  benefit  he  augured  from  the  change,  she  com- 
bed to  oveimle  all  her  father's  objections.  Tliese 
k  principally  on  the  score  of  business.  Should 
aider  be  received  to  commence  that  long-pending 
kaeti  his  presence  at  home  would  be  absolutely 


If  Dake  woald  but  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
old  tike  my  ease,  without  all  this  fear  of  things 
C  wiong;'*  be  obeen'ed,  recurring,  as  he  usually 


did  on  such  occasions,  to  his  disappointed  hopes  of 
finding  a  zealous  helper  in  his  young  kinsman. 

"But  there  is  Gray,*'  his  sister  reminded  him. 
"You  have  often  said  how  thoroughly  you  can  de- 
pend upon  him  I  '* 

"  True  ;  but  he  is  3'oung,  and  may  be  over- 
weighted, and  I  have  heard  a  whisper  —  only  a 
whisper — that  he  and  Duke  do  not  get  on  together. 
If  Gray  should  take  affront  and  leave  me  in  the 
lurch  it  would  be  serious." 

But  Miss  l^^ymes  replied  promptly  that  it  was 
foolish  to  meet  troubles  half-way.  He  was  only 
going  abroad  for  a  few  weeks,  and  she  would  venture 
to  predict  tliat  everything  would  work  smoothly 
during  his  absence. 

Eventually  Mr.  Graddon  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  Duke,  unasked,  promised  to  take  good 
heed  that  his  uncle's  interests  were  well  taken  care 
of  during  his  absence. 

When  Hattie  heard  that  Mr.  Graddon  was  going 
away,  she  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Emdell  and  Winnie.  Her  guardian  demurred  a 
little,  thinking  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  her 
with  her  own  relations  ;  but  she  settled  the  question 
by  arriving  at  his  house  the  day  before  he  left  it 

Hattie  was  quite  anmsed  at  her  own  courage  in 
travelling  without  an  escort.  A  reference  to  the 
baptismal  register  of  the  tillage  near  Brighton  where 
she  was  bom,  proved  her  to  be  a  year  or  so  older 
than  her  friends  imagined.  She  had  arrived  at  the 
mature  age  of  twenty-one  a  few  days  previously, 
and  merrily  declared  that  tills  was  her  first  act  of 
independence. 

Winnie  was  delighted  to  have  her.  She  knew  she 
should  not  miss  her  father  quite  so  much  now  Hattie 
was  with  her  ;  and  it  anmsed  her  to  note  the  changes 
perceptible  in  her  little  friend.  Formerly  Hattie  had 
been  her  humble  admirer  and  copyist ;  now  she  was 
inclined  to  patronise  her,  not  rudely  or  unpleasantly, 
but  with  a  little  assumption  of  superior  knowledge 
derived  partly  from  her  residence  at  London-super- 
Mare,  partly  from  the  fact  of  having  just  reached  her 
majority. 

"  You  should  not  drape  your  curtains  in  that  style, 
Winnie  dear.  It 's  old-fashioned.  Ah  !  you  don't 
know  how  much  I  have  learned  while  I  have  been 
away.  Not  in  the  way  of  accomplishments,  oh,  no ! 
but  little  things,  useful  ones,  that  I  shall  put  in 
practice  when  I  have  a  house  of  my  own." 

"  Don't  talk  too  fast,  child,"  said  Miss  Symes  ; 
**  you  may  never  have  one.  You  may  end  your  days 
as  I  am  ending  mine,  an  incumbrance  under  some 
one  else's  roof." 

"An  incumbrance,  Aunt  Janet?"  exclaimed 
Winnie,  reproachfully. 

The  blind  woman's  hand  was  laid  softly  on  her 
head. 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  not  an  unhappy  or  repining  one. 
How  can  I  be  either,  while  you  all  tolerate  me  so 
cheerfully  ?  But  let  that  child  go  on  talking ;  perhaps 
she  can  give  us  some  news  about  Nina." 
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Hattie's  round  merry  face  sobered. 

No,  she  had  very  little  to  tell,  for  she  had  received 
no  encouragement  to  visit  the  Ordleys,  and — bnt 
she  did  not  think  she  ought  to  repeat  mere  gossip. 
Besides,  Nina  and  her  husband  had  left  Brighton. 

"  Without  apprising  us  !  "  cried  Winnie.  "  But 
perhaps  they  have  gone  to  Manchester.** 

HatUe  did  not  know  ;  she  said  she  rather  thought 
not,  and  then  began  to  talk  of  something  else.  She 
did  not  care  to  pain  her  auditors  by  repeating  the 
last  on  dit  about  the  young  couple  ;  but  more  than 
one  rumour  had  reached  her  that  Mr.  Ordley  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  houses  where  gamb- 
ling was  permitted;  and  played  high  with  varying 
success.  For  a  short  time  he  was  very  successful, 
and  he  and  his  beautiful  wife  had  been  seen  in  every 
place  of  public  resort ;  but  a  series  of  losses,  and  the 
impatience  of  the  trades-people,  who  insisted  on  the 
payment  of  their  accounts,  had  driven  him  into  a 
precipitate  flight. 

And  it  was  for  this  that  Nina  had  rebelled  and  left 
her  home  ! 

Winnie  divined  the  state  of  affairs  from  Hattie's 
reticence,  and  could  only  hope  that  Geoi^ge  Ordley, 
finding  his  bride  dowerless,  and  her  father  firmly 
resolved  not  to  help  him  to  live  a  life  so  disgraceful, 
would  be  compelled  by  stem  necessity  to  help  him- 
self, accept  the  terms  offered  by  his  own  relatives, 
and  settle  down  to  a  more  honest  occupation. 

"  I  dare  say  Nina  will  write  to  us  soon,"  she  said,  as 
cheerfully  as  she  could  ;  "  and  if  her  letter  should  be 
dated  from  Manchester,  what  good  news  to  send  to 
papa!" 

Pleasing  herself  with  this  thought,  she  now 
answered  all  Hattie^s  questions  about  sailor  Tom, 
whose  letters  had  to  be  fetched  and  read  aloud  by  the 
proud  sister  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Then  the 
prizes  were  displayed  that  Eddie  and  Fred  had  won  at 
school,  as  well  as  the  drawings  Johnnie  had  brought 
home  last  holidays  ;  and  Hattie,  always  far  more 
affectionate  to  the  boys  than  Nina  had  ever  been, 
clapped  her  hands  and  exulted  over  their  successes, 
and  even  shed  a  few  tears  over  Winnie's  account  of 
the  hurt  Fred  had  received  at  football,  although  it 
was  healed  long  ago. 

Then  there  was  Nannie  to  visit  in  her  neat  kitchen, 
and  a  new  recipe  to  be  discussed  for  making  marrow 
jam,  a  condiment  which,  with  all  due  respect  to  Miss 
Hattie,  cook  could  not  be  induced  to  look  upon  with 
favour. 

"  I  *11  try  it  to  please  you,  miss,  but  fniit  is  fruit 
and  vegible  is  vegible  ;  pickle  tlie  one,  says  I,  and 
preserve  the  tother  ;  but  boiling  vegibles  in  sugar 
don't  sound  natural,  and  I  can't  bring  my  mind  to 
it." 

They  left  Nannie  still  sliaking  her  head  and 
looking  doubtful,  and  went  up-stairs  togetlier,  for  it 
was  growing  late,  and  Miss  Symes  was  ready  for 
bed. 

Winnie  led  her  aunt  to  her  room  and  stayed  with 
her  as  usual,  till  she  was  dismissed  with  a  kiss  and 


a  blessing  ;  but  she  was  a  little  svprised 
Hattie  waiting  for  her  when  she  entered  1 
chamber. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  so  tired  wi 
journey  that  I  should  find  yon  asleep,**  she  o 

"  Not  till  we  have  had  one  of  our  dear  old 
said  Hattie,  plumping  down  in  her  favourite 
on  the  floor,  wiUi  her  arms  folded  on  Winnie^ 
and  her  chin  resting  on  them,  so  that  she  eoi 
up  in  her  friend's  face.  "  Not  till  yoa  have  I 
I  have  to  tell  you,  and  answered  the  1 
questions  I  mean  to  ask.  Think  what  a  tren 
long  time  it  is  since  you  and  I  opened  oar  b 
each  other." 

It  was  such  an  unusually  sentimental  speed) 
matter-of-fact  Hattie  to  make,  that  Winnie^  i 
been  stifling  a  yawn,  laughed  outright^  and  ea 
herself  to  listen. 


CHAPTER    LIL 

hattie's  confidences. 

"  First  and  foremost,  let  us  talk  about  jy 
dear  Winnie.  Have  you  never  repented  bi 
off  your  engagement  ?  " 

Winnie  could  not  help  colouring  bat  she  « 
evade  the  question.  "  I  have  learned  to  tfan 
it  was  for  the  best,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course,  or  you  would  not  have  doae  il 
are  very  firm-minded,  Winnie." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,  or  I  should  not  htfti 
so  much  over  what  I  could  not  pravw^*  i 
murmured  reply. 

"  Then  it  has  grieved  you  ?  **  queried  HalliBi 
ing  on  the  subject  with  a  penisteiiee  fcr 
her  friend  did  not  thank  her.  "  I  wu  ifrni : 
but  it  was  your  own  doing.     Dake  hat  toU  ■ 

"  Has  he  ?  "  And  again  a  flush  of  woude 
mantled  in  Winnie's  cheeks ;  bat  Hatdfl^  thM 
saw  it  rise,  did  not  understand  what  had  eee 
it 

"  Yes  ;  we  have  talked  abofat  yoa  a  ptd 
for  I  shall  never  be  really  happy  if  yoa  an  m1 

"  Then  pray  set  your  kind  littie  hesri  at  Ml 
me,  dear.     I  am  too  busy,  and  have  too 
and  care  for,  to  fret  over  the  past" 

"  It 's  such  a  relief  to  hear  yoa  isy  Hm  \ 
Hattie,  rapturously.  "And  remember  yoa  tfei 
to  be  my  best  friend  and  adviser^  and  to  kecpa 
terms  with  Duke  for  my  sake." 

"  For  your  sake,  Hattie  !    What  do  yoa  ■■ 

It  was  Hattie's  torn  to  Unsh. 

"Hasn't  Duke  told  yoa— he  pnimised  he  « 
How  forgetful  he  is  I  He  has  asked  me  to  i 
him,  and  I  have  promised  that  I  wifl." 

Hattie  now  raised  herself  to  throw  her  anoi« 
her  companion's  waist  and  lay  her  hesd  on  Wi 
shoulder,  while  she  entered  into  loog  dcttfh  * 
that  had  happened  daring  Dake^  virits  to  M 
She  might  have  talked  on  for  on  hoar  withM) 
of  interruption,  for  Winnie  was  daiadi,  ui  ^ 
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hear  anything  distinctly  for  some  minutes  after  her 
ears  had  taken  in  the  sense  of  this  astounding  an- 
nouncement. 

Absorbed  in  the  importance  of  her  first  love  affair, 
the  young  girl  did  not  detect  this.  She  went  on  to 
describe  Duke^s  dejected  air,  his  frequent  sighs,  his 
changeable  moods— all  of  which  she  had  attributed 
to  his  regrets  for  the  loss  of  his  cousin — till  he 
abruptly  asked  Hattie  to  be  his  wife,  when  she 
began  to  draw  a  more  flattering  deduction  from  his 
melancholy. 

"I  don*t  like  him  any  the  less  for  having  first 
attached  himself  to  you,  Winnie  darling.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  for  him  to  notice  a  stupid  little 
thing  like  me  wldle  there  was  any  hope  of  winning 
you.  But  I  am  very  proud  and  fond  of  him,  and  so 
— and  so  you  '11  wish  me  joy,  won't  you,  dear  ? " 

Winnie  roused  herself  to  answer  the  anxious 
querist^  who  eWdently  could  not  feel  quite  satisfied 
with  the  engagement  till  it  had  received  the  sanction 
of  this  faithful  friend. 

"My  very  dear  Hattie,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
forgive  Duke  if  he  does  not  prove  himself  worthy  of 
your  affection." 

Hattie  laughed  and  cried  in  a  breath. 

'*  Oh !  but  you  mustn't  talk  as  if  I  were  conferring 
any  great  favour  on  1dm.  It  is  I  who  ought  to  be 
glad  and  grateful,  for  I  never  expected  to  secure  such 
a  lover.  I  didn*t  see  a  person  in  Brighton  as  hand- 
some as  Duke.  Do  you  remember  how  he  and  I 
used  to  quarrel  ?  and  here  we  are  engaged !  Who . 
woald  have  thought  it  ?  *' 

But  Winnie  could  not  smile  with  her,  for  when 
she  recalled  the  contemptuous  dislike  with  which 
Duke  had  always  spoken  of  poor  simple  Hattie,  she 
found  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  sincerely 
attached  to  her.  Yet  from  what  other  motive  could  he 
have  sought  her  hand  ?  Hattie  had  inherited  a  nice 
little  property  from  her  parents,  but  Winnie  reminded 
herself  that  Duke  was  not  a  needy  man.  The  sum 
her  father  had  invested  in  his  name  during  his  boy- 
hood, and  on  which  Mr.  Graddon  had  generously 
refused  to  trench  for  the  expenses  of  his  schooling, 
must  now  be  large  enough  to  set  him  above  the  petty 
meanness  of  wooing  a  girl  for  her  fortune. 

Reasoning  thus,  she  tried  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
enigma  in  Hattic's  domestic  virtues.  If  Duke,  when 
tlirown  into  her  society  at  Brighton,  had  made  the 
discovery  that  she  was  better  suited  to  him  than  his 
cousin,  ought  the  latter  to  repine  or  distrust  his 
motives?  She  spent  such  a  sleepless  night  pondering 
over  his  conduct,  that  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
effacing  the  signs  of  it ;  but  she  could  smile  and 
speak  with  tolerable  composure  when  she  descended 
to  the  breakfast  parlour  and  found  Hattie  and  Duke 
there  together. 

She  was  spared  the  ordeal  of  offering  her  con- 
gratulations by  liis  quitting  the  room  while  she  was 
receiving  her  friend  s  morning  greeting,  and  after  a 
wliile  she  schooled  herself  to  meet  him  with  her 
usual  serenity. 


Miss  Symes  gave  her  niece  a  long  dose 
when  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the  eng 
but  she  volunteered  no  remark  upon  it,  f 
Winnie  was  heartily  thankful.  However,  Ai 
held  a  long  conference  with  the  bride-el* 
which  the  latter  came  away  red-ejred  a 
serious,  which  mood  lasted  till  the  next 
saw  Duke,  whose  presence — ^it  ooold  not  h 
his  attentions,  for  he  was  chary  of  them- 
effect  of  banishing  it. 

Perhaps  Winnie's  most  painful  task  wa 
communicating  the  tidings  of  Hattie's  apf 
maniage  to  her  father.  She  knew  how  ] 
tenaciously  he  had  clung  to  the  hope  tk 
would  yet  prove  himself  deserving  his  £ut 
abilities,  and  be  a  son  to  his  old  age,  a  broth 
boys.  It  was  this  knowledge  far  more  ti 
selfish  rcpinings  that  made  her  hesitate  how 
the  tidings  ;  but  it  was  done  at  last,  and  b 
dcHpatched.  Perhaps  Mr.  Graddon  would 
the  vexation  so  keenly  at  Mentone  as  if  he  I 
at  home,  where  he  could  not  escape  from 
Winnie  was  uneasy  till  she  heard  from  h 
could  have  smiled  at  herself  for  all  her 
speculations  on  the  subject,  when  she  foand 
father  merely  alluded  to  it  in  these  terms— 

"  So  Master  Duke  has  already  consoled 
He  must  decide  upon  some  plan  of  living  befor 
give  my  consent  to  the  marriage." 

"  But  Duke  wants  to  be  married  at  4»ioe^"  < 
Hattie,  when  Winnie  showed  her  Mr.  Ga 
letter.  "  He  would  not  like  to  settle  dowi 
have  looked  about  us  a  little,  and,  as  both  ni 
of  age,  and  his  position  here  is  a  most  nnoomi 
one ;  at  least  that  is  what  ho  says;  and  with  t 
man  taking  so  much  upon  himself,  and  Mr.  C 
thinking  that  everything  Gray  does  i8ri^t,aii 
these  things  are  quite  enough  to  make  poa 
eager  to  run  away  from  it  all,  and  begin  so 
somewhere  else,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"  He  could  have  thrown  up  his  berth  ko( 
Papa  proposed  it  to  him,"  replied  Winiui 
wished  she  had  not,  for  what  good  would  it 
Hattie  was  only  Dake*s  echo,  and  was  «■ 
merging  her  individuality  in  his. 

So  slie  contented  hersdf  with  wminiBngih' 
elect  that  her  trousseau  had  to  be  porcbi 
Mr.  Graddon  would  consider  himself  laiuA] 
he  were  not  present  at  her  wedding  to  give  k 
Hattie  conceded  all  this,  and  pledged  bend 
marry  till  her  guardian  returned  from  Mnto 
after  five  minutes*  conversation  with  Daks  i 
back  to  say,  with  much  emlMiraamait»  t 
thought  she  would  return  to  her  lelativeB  at  I 
and  take  their  adnoe  on  the  snbject 

Winnie  did  not  feel  justified  in  cfti 
opposition,  but  her  heart  was  heavy  with 
As  the  betroUied  pair  stood  by  the  window,  a 
for  Hattie*s  journey,  which  was  to  take  flac 
morrow,  she  watched  them  with  incnsuigai 
Hattie's  face  was  bright  with  eonlcBt  siii 
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;  bat  he  looked  down  upon  her  with 
itent  and  mentid  goffering  depicted  on 
).  Was  he  acting  honourably  by  the 
f  who  was  giving  herself  to  lam  without 
is  good  feuth  and  affection  to  mar  her 

>rry  yourself,  child,**  said  Miss  Symes, 
iVinnie  sigh,  and  guessed  the  reason. 
Mrere  not  sent  here  to  map  out  the  lives 
lie  according  to  our  notions  of  what  is 
We  must  have  patience ;  and  bear  in 


mind  that  Hattie  is  not  uncared  for,  even  though  wc 
can  do  nothing.** 

"  If  I  were  but  sure **  Winnie  began,  her  voice 

so  tremulous  that  it  fiiiled  her. 

**  Can  you  not  be  sure  thai  she  is  in  her  Father  d 
hands,  and  tnut  and  waU  ?  **  asked  Miss  Symes. 

Winnie  was  silent ;  but  she  took  comfort  from  the 
brusquely-spoken  words.  She  would  need  all  her 
courage  soon,  for  the  end  of  this  time  of  perplexity 
was  nearer  than  she  imagined. 

{To  be  cotUinued.) 
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^ANSIONS.  When  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord  was 
«  drawing  near,  He  turned  His  thoughts 
in  love  to  the  chosen  friends  of  His 
earthly  ministry,  the  Apostles  to 
whom  He  was  to  entrust  the  carry- 
work  begun  by  Him.  He  thought 
ation  of  heart  which  would  come  to 
;hey  saw  Him  for  whom  they  had  for- 
.hing  earthly  hanging  dead  upon  the 
erefore  He  spoke  words  of  comfort  to 
>arc  them  for  that  time  of  sorrow,  and  to 
)m  despair.  Among  the  many  promises 
hich  He  gave  them  then,  one  must  liave 
y  welcome  to  Uiem  ;  that  one  which  is 

opening  verses  of  St.  John  xiv. : — "  Let 
irt  be  troubled ;  . .  .  .  in  my  Father's 
any  mansions  ....  I  go  to  prepare  a 

....  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be 
;  words  must  have  brought  much  joy  to 
t  the  disciples ;  they  contained  an  as- 
their  separation  from  their  Lord  was  to 
time.  He  was  to  leave  them  now ;  Ho 
g  home  to  the  Father's  house,  which  for 
id  left  for  the  love  of  man,  but  He  was 
;re  not  for  His  own  happiness  only,  but 

for  man,  still  to  bear  upon  His  heart 
BLe  had  died  to  save.  "  I  go  to  prepare 
>u.**  Thus  would  He  point  the  thoughts 
es  forward.  "  In  my  Father*s  house  are 
ns,"  there  ye  shall  be  with  Me  for  ever 
i  while  of  separation  ;  let  that  hope 
in  your  life  of  trial  and  persecution. 

ye  cannot  follow  Me  now,  but  ye  shall 
lerwards.'* 

hope  set  before  the  Apostles  is  for 
o — "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
There  is  room  there  for  all  who  are 
i  saved.     With  this  hope  we  may  be 

the  midst  of   the  troubles  of  earth. 

comes,  when  life  is  dark  about  us,  we 
the  words  of  Christ  to  His  disciples — 
>nr  heart  be  troubled;**   we  must  re- 


member the  glorious  things  that  are  spoken  of  the 
city  of  God,  the  city  where,  in  the  mansions  of  the 
Father,  a  place  is  being  now  prepared  for  us,  where 
"  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ;  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away." 

Meat.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  a  view 
to  teaching  us  that  wc  should  not  be  too  anxious 
about  the  things  of  this  world,  our  Lord  reminds  us 
tliat  the  "  life  is  more  than  meat."  The  meaning  of 
this  expression  is  very  evident ;  the  life  of  man  is  not 
limited  to  the  time  spent  in  this  world.  Clothed  in 
a  mortal  body,  he  is  living  here  but  for  a  while  ;  but 
when  the  body  perishes,  the  man  is  living  still,  and  it 
is  therefore  foolish  in  the  extreme  for  a  man  to  spend 
all  his  efforts  and  all  his  time  in  making  provision 
for  the  body  which  must  die,  while  he  neglects  the 
soul,  which  must  live.  The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  most  luxuriant  provision  for  the  wants  of 
the  body  does  nothing  for  the  sustaining  of  the 
higher  life,  which  is  the  real  life  of  tlie  man. 

It  is  tliis  truth  which  too  many  people  in  fhe  world 
forget  so  frequently  ;  they  live  as  if  the  life  of  man 
were  not  "  more  than  meat,**  as  if  the  only  object  of 
existence  were  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  body,  as  if  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  for  a 
man  were  the  loss  of  those  tldngs  which  are  called  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  which  are  necessaries  only  for 
that  part  of  our  life  which  is  lived  in  this  world  ;  and 
yet  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  our  life  here  is  but  an 
insignificantly  small  part  of  the  whole,  then  it  must 
be  comparatively  unimportant  what  our  condition 
and  circumstances  in  this  world  may  be.  This  is  the 
truth  which  our  Lord  teaches  also  in  another  place  ; 
when,  after  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand, 
the  people  having  followed  Him  across  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  He  met  them  with  the  rebuke,  *'  Ye  seek 
Me  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracle,  but  because  ye 
did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled,"  and  then  He 
endeavoured  to  raise  their  thoughts  above  the  wants 
of  the  body,  in  the  exliortation,  "  Labour  not  for  the 
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to  grow,  but  will,  by  God's  bleBsing,  increase  till  it 
ia  much  lurger  than  at  present ;  yet  even  now  the 
parable  has  its  fulfilment  in  the  present  size  of  the 
Church  compared  with^  its  size  at  the  b^[inning,  the 
"one  hundred  and  twenty**  of  Acts  i  15  having 
grown  to  three  hundred  millions  ! 

Let  us,  then,  from  the  history  of  the  past  derive 
hope  and  encouragement  for  the  future  ;  let  us  help, 
as  far  as  we  have  power,  the  work  of  Christian 
missions  ;  let  us  at  least  pray  (and  we  can  all  do 
tAat)  that  God  will  hasten  the  time  when  "the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.** 

Net.  In  the  parable  of  the  Draw-net  (St.  Matt, 
ziii  47 — 50)  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to 
**  a  net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of 
every  kind  [i.e.,  every  kind  of  fish,  both  good  and 
bad],  which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore, 
and  sat  down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but 
cast  the  bad  away.**  This  parable,  according  to  our 
Lord*s  own  explanation  of  it,  refers  rather  to  the 
future  of  the  kingdom  which  Christ  established  in 
the  world,  than  to  its  present  condition,  the  special 
point  of  the  parable  being  the  final  separation  of  the 
bad  from  the  good — "  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the 
world  :  the  angels  sliall  come  forth,  and  sever  the 
wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into 
the  furnace  of  fire,  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.** 

For  a  while,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present 
dispensation,  the  bad  and  the  good  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  that  we  are  for 
a  moment  to  suppose  that  in  the  sight  of  God  there 
is  the  least  confusion  between  the  two.  "  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His  ;**  but  man  cannot  separate 
them  now,  because  man  cannot  form  an  accurate 
judgment,  and  therefore  what  is  bad  may  pass  for 
good  with  him,  and  what  is  good  may  sometimes 
appear  bad;  but  in  the  end  all  judgments  of  man 
will  be  superseded  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  God, 
whose  angels  will  be  sent  forth  to  "  sever  the  wicked 
from  among  the  just.*' 

It  is  a  solcnm  tiling  to  reflect  that  not  only  our 
judgment  of  other  men,  but  other  men*s  judgments  of 
us,  and  even  our  own  judgments  of  ourselves,  may  be 
quite  wrong,  and  may  be  reversed  by  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  day  of  judgment.  It  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  satisfy  us  that  we  have  a  good  reputation  in 
the  world  ;  much  less  ought  it  to  satisfy  us  that  we 
think  well  of  ourselves.  But  living  with  that  great 
day  of  reparation  in  view,  we  must  pray  to  God  con- 
stantly that  we  may  not  be  misled  by  the  opinions 
of  men  concerning  us,  but  that  we  may  be  so  honest  in 
judging  ourselves  now  that  at  the  last  we  may  not  be 
found  to  have  been  self-deceived,  but  may  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord. 

Ox.  On  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  He  is  recorded  to  have  performed  miracles  of 
liealing  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  the  great  annoyance 


of  some  of  the  Jews,  who  professed  great  anxiety  for 
the  strict  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  fourth  Com- 
mandment, but  whose  real  object  was  to  hide  their 
enmity  to  the  Lord  behind  their  pretended  zeal  for 
the  law. 

In  the  case  of  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  a 
spirit  of  infirmity  (St  Luke  xiiL  11),  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  who  made  the  usual  objection  to  work 
being  done  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  was  sternly 
rebuked  by  the  Lord,  who  exposed  the  dishonesty 
of  the  objection  in  the  words,  **  Thou  hypocrite,  dotli 
not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or 
his  ass  from  the  stall  and  lead  him  away  to  watering? 
And  ought  not  this  woman  ....  be  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  **  The  same 
argument,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  is  used  with 
regard  to  the  healing  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy  : 
"Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ex  fallen 
into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull  him  out 
on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  **  (St  Luke  xiv.  5)  ;  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  healing  of  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  in  St  Matt  xiL 

Thus  did  our  Lord  in  the  first  place  expose  the 
inconsistency  of  the  objectors,  whose  own  conduct 
was  a  justification  of  the  acts  to  which  they  took 
exception,  and  in  the  second  place  He  showed  them 
to  be  entirely  wanting  in  love  (which  is  the  essence 
of  all  true  religion),  inasmuch  as  they  refused  to 
extend  to  a  sufiering  fellow-creature  the  help  which 
they  would  readily  give  to  their  cattle.  The  truth 
is  that  they  were  so  led  astray  by  their  prejudices, 
and  so  earnestly  desirous  to  convict  the  Lord  of 
breaking  the  law,  that  they  gave  no  thought  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  of  which  the  letter  of  the 
(Commandments  was  the  expression.  And  in  this 
respect  we  may  receive  warning  from  their  mistake. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  be  so  prejudiced 
against  a  particular  person,  or  against  a  particular 
system  of  teaching,  as  to  be  unable  to  admit  the 
possible  truth  of  opinions  differing  from  their  own, 
or  to  admit  that  people  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
rules  which  they  have  made  for  themselves,  may 
be,  notwithstanding,  very  earnest  Christians.  We 
must  pray  for  a  large-hearted  Christian  love,  which 
will  delight  in  finding  good  in  men,  rather  than 
in  detecting  evil:  so  shall  we  be  saved  from  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  enemies  of  Christ 

Pearl.  The  parables  of  the  Pearl  o(  Great  Price 
and  of  the  Hid  Treasure  are  so  closely  connected, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  one  is  so  similar  to  that  of 
the  other,  that  they  may  fitly  be  considered  together. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  to  be  noticed  this  difference 
between  these  two  parables  and  those  which  precede 
these  in  the  chapter  in  which  they  are  recorded 
(St  Matt  xiii),  that  whereas  those  speak  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  its  relation  to  the  taorld,  these  deal 
with  it  in  its  relation  to  tndMduoUs ;  in  each  of 
these  it  is  one  man  only  who  is  represented  as  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  treasure.  Thus  is  our  at- 
tention drawn  off  from   the   consideiation  of  the 


recorded  to  have  been  ■etrching  for  it ;  bnt  to  others 
it  comes  (Uke  llie  one  pearl  of  great  price  to  the  man 
who  had  been  necking  goodly  pearia)  in  the  coiUM  of 
earnest  inqniry  aft«T  some  greater  good  than  they 
liave  found  in  this  world;  to  some,  joy  and  peace  in 
believing  comes  almo«t  suddenly  upon  their  fir«t 
turning  to  God,  but  to  othen  the  fnll  happiness  of 
the  Gospel  comes  only  after  a  patient  waiting  upon 
liod  and  a  lengthened  fight  with  sin  and  temptation. 


but  loss  fur  the  excellency  of  tbe  knowledj 
JesuB  my  Lord,  for  whom  I  Iiave.aoffeKd 
nil  things,  apd  do  count  them  but  dung  t 
win  Christ" 

Let  us  pray  God  to  help  bb  so  to  w 
blesxinga  of  tbe  Gospel,  that  we  may  t 
above  overytbing  that  this  world  cui  givi 
may  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  suffer  tbe 
things  that  we  may  win  Christ. 


EDWARD'S    ATOSEMENT. 


f  FOR  YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER  L 


SDWARD  sat  np  in  bed,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
"  Was  it  a  dream  t "  he  asked  himself. 
I'he  moonlight  was  streaming  in  through 
(he   deep  embrasured    lattice  window, 
falling  in  level  bant  upon  the  bare  oaken 
'   floor,    black   witJi  age,   Htreaniing   upon   the 
tnpodried  walls,  upon  the  bed  with  its  rich 
liiingiii^  tenanted  by  a  faii-haired  boy. 
Every  detail  was  exactly  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sec   it   day  iifter  day,  as  far  back  as  his 
memory  would  cany   hiiu    into   the  fomieen   yeare 
which  formed  the  sum  of  his  existence. 

But  scarcely  a  moment  ago.  he  had  opened  his 
sleepy  eyo3  and  beheld  his  molber,  Lady  Beaufort, 
gliding  tlirongli  the  cliamber.  This  circomstance 
alone  would  not  have  excited  his  wonder,  for  before 
retirttig  to  rest  herself,  that  fond  motlier  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  his  bedside,  to  bestow  a  fond  caress 


with  mud,  tlie  Geneva  bands  which  aHMU 
throat  sadly  needed  to  be  replaced  bf  cleH 
and  his  whole  appearance,  thongh  mariced  b] 
diguity  of  demeanour,  denoted  saffetingau 
and  seemed  to  suggest  that  a  long  and 
journey,  nut  unaccompanied  by  danger,  bid 
terminated  in  safety. 

Kdward  resolved  to  await  bis  mother's  nti 
to  satisfy  bis  curioeity,  but  the  sports  and  ■ 
the  preceding  day  soon  produced  tbeir  mt 
benelicial  effect,  and  long  ere  IjuI}'  Beaifti 
footstep  passed  again  Ihrongh  his  chinlia, 
sleeping  soundly. 

But  next  morning,  when  admitted  to  (4 
Hpects  to  Iris  parents,  as  soon  as  Lord  BcM 
father,  had  retired,  Edvaid  aaked  hii  n^ 
had  visited  him  the  preceding  ni^t,  w  ^ 
was  a  ghost  he  had  seen. 

"  My  Edward,  who  hath  spoken  axfc  • 
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rB  when  parents  were  honoured  by 

a  formal  politeness,  of  which  it 
le  traces  might  be  found  to  linger  in 
rhich  in  this  case  was  aooom|ianied 

ardent  as  yon,  my  dear  children, 
I  less  stately  and  more  familiarly 
nother  now. 

to  me,  my  Edward,"  replied  his 
*  What  saw  you?" 
t,  madam,  but  was  curious  to  know 
ially  did  haunt  my  chamber ;  for 
i  you,  it  seemed  to  me,  but  accom- 
le  I  knew  not" 

1  aught  of  this  to  any  one  ?  "  broke 
hurriedly. 

nadam,  I " 

ition  it  to  none,  then,  and  I  will 
ce  in  you,  my  son,  which  I  trust 
aced.  For  reasons  which  I  judge 
isclose,  this  dear  friend  will  stay 
lent  under  our  roof.  But  I  would 
d  know  of  it,  for  so  the  danger  of 
lessened.  Although  I  believe  my 
ithful,  yet  it  is  better  so.  Go  now 
d  anon  to  thy  sports,  in  which  I  can 
n  a  companion,  as  I  have  invited 
"NVyatt,  to  share  both,  and  he  will 
y  or  two." 
[lall  be !  "  replied  Edward,  joyfully ; 

mother  with   mingled  gratitude, 
he  obediently  withdrew, 
rt  was  fondly  loved  and  much  in- 
is  parents,  especially  by  his  gentle 
he  had  given  great  anxiety  by  his 

and  his  preference  for  boyish  and 

who  was  sterner  with  the  lad  than 
Ithough  he  liked  to  see  in  his  heir 

pursuits — had  taken  him  to  task 
y,  for  he  wished  him  to  cultivate 
(  mind  as  well  as  his  body. 
»mised  to  amend,  and  had  told  his 

had  a  «ompanion  his  tasks  would 

to  him  than  they  were  at  present 
it  the  indulgence  of  any  reasonable 
ted  his  cousin  Philip  to  take  up  his 
e. 

(the  father  of  the  young  Philip), 
me  a  widower,  was  only  too  happy 
B8  boy  should  receive  the  watchful 
1  which  he  knew  his  sister  was  so 
specially  as  he  wished  to  travel  on 
lich,  at  his  son's  age,  would  have 
3  education.  He,  tlierefore,  imme- 
ling  Lady  Beaufort   the  day  they 

6  pleasant  fashion  of  those  courtly 
brt  rode  forth,  accompanied  by  two 
also  mounted,  to  meet  and  welcome 

ts. 


Lady  Beaufort,  too,  accompanied  by  Edward,  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall  to  which  she  had 
descended  the  moment  the  sound  of  hoofs,  crossing 
the  drawbridge,  had  given  her  notice  of  their 
arrival. 

It  was  a  fair  and  touching  sight  to  sec  the  mother- 
less boy  as  he  bent  reverentially  before  his  gentle 
kinswoman,  and  craved  the  blessing  his  mother  had 
been  went  to  bestow. 

So  touching  to  her,  that  it  was  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  that  she  raised  him,  and  impHntcd  a  gentle 
motherly  caress  upon  his  pale  cheek. 

Edward  looked  on  in  awe  and  a  little  disappoint- 
ment, for  Philip's  woeful  countenance  was  not  what 
he  had  pictured  to  himself,  when  delightedly  antici- 
pating his  arrival 

He  had  never  seen  his  cousin  but  once  before,  and 
then  he  had  looked  merry  and  happy  enough,  but  now 
his  dark  curls  waved  back  from  a  brow  sallow  almost 
in  its  pallor  ;  and  although  older  by  more  than  a 
year  than  Edward,  Philip  was  noticeably  shorter  and 
slighter  than  his  happy,  healthy-looking  cousin,  and 
his  features,  though  delicately  moulded,  and  almost 
I)erfect  in  their  outline,  bore  a  look  of  gravity  and 
reserve  unnatural  in  one  so  young. 

Before  many  hours  had  passed,  however,  Edward's 
lively  disposition  and  meri-y  gossip  had  won  two  or 
three  sad  and  wondering  smiles  from  Philip,  and  when 
the  time  eame  for  them  to  retire  to  rest,  he  seemed 
quite  pleased  to  hear  that,  at  his  cousin's  request, 
they  were  to  share  one  chamber. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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281.  What  words  spoken  at  the   birth   of  Noah 
show  the  saddened  state  of  men's  minds  at  that  time? 

282.  What  mother  voluntarily  dedicated  her  son  to 
be  a  Nazarite  ? 

283.  What  father  died  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  sons  ? 

284.  What     punishment    was     sent     upon    the 
Philistines  because  they  kept  the  Ark  of  God  ? 

285.  What  army  is  recorded  as  haWng  destroyed 
itself  instead  of  fighting  against  its  enemies  ? 

286.  In  what  way  did  the  fowls  of  the  air  obtain 
their  names  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  752. 

268.  In  tlie  Grecian  Archipelago. 

269.  By  washing  His  disciples'  feet  (John  xiii.  5). 

270.  Rev.  xxil  18,  19. 

271.  By  the  name  of  Thaddseus  or  Leblxeus  (Matt 

X.  3). 

272.  An  offended  brother  (Ptov.  xviii.  19). 

273.  Isaiah  iiL  1. 

274.  Into  four  greater  prophets  and  twelve  minor 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
being  the  four  greater. 


^£  f  airb  flf  ^ntrtateir  Jig^. 


WortUfrom  Tki  Quiver. 


JTuhc  iy  tJu  Bet.  F.  Pkxi^  B.  Miu.,  Ox 
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IN  THE  VINEVARD,"  "A  RICH  WOMAN,"  ETC   ETC. 


'ERILL  ut  in  her  large  cheerful  dnkwing- 
,  with  its  wide  bow-window  overlooking 
ang  banki  »f  the  river  Dava.  Those  were 
»  now,  fi>r  wintei  had  oome  earlier  than 


qsdhL  But  the  prospect  was  as  lovely  as  it  conld  be 
in  snmmer  time,  though  in  such  a  different  way  ;  for 
the  dead  AveriUs  who  had  owned  Davaton  had  been 
wise  foUia  in  their  generation,  and  had  ^rovidMi.  fm 


Mr.  AvcriHV  ilvnth  liad  cIiiuisgiI  all  t)uil.  Sha  linil 
1)cciinic  lui  indefatigable  liousewifo,  rni  enterprioiuf; 
firmer  and  gardcDcr,  ttnd  a  zcitlciUB  pliilaiithruj>ii>t. 
Any  new  form  of  k™»1  work  vhivli  came  to  h(.<r 
fnniul  favour  and  a  fair  field.  Ijlie  )iad  lieraclf 
Rtnrtcd,  or^nined,  and  in  the  main  supported, 
a  llower  minxion.  whieli  gave  the  younp  ladies  of 
I'.ivnbridtpj  a  iiweet  and  nnolitnuivc  introdnrtion  to 
llicir  poor  niek  townitfolk,  whether  sulTering  on  ho«- 
pilal  beds  or  in  their  own  narrow  rooma.  "  It  does 
Ilic  people  good  ti>  xec  tlic  Kirls'  bri|;ht  faces,  and  it 
will  do  the  girlH  good  too,  to  see  some  of  the 
fiK'tH  of  life,"  naid  hctimiIiIc  Jim.  Ai'orill.  Davnton 
flower-beds  and  greenhouse!!  miKht  be  alwajs  freely 
drawn  npon  tt>  supply  the  wantx  of  the  niimion  when 
otherwise  unnupplicd,  but  Mm.  Arerill  kept  hor  help 
ill  the  baekgronnd,  m  as  not  to  niako  smaller  assist 
aiii'Cs  seem  trivial  and  unnccessiuy.  Yet  it  was  nlii 
who  salaried  ^liss  Guntcr,  the  excellent  old  maid  oi 
whom  tho  stress  of  the  niiwion-work  fell,  who  va 
at  her  poet  when  llie  weather  was  wet,  or  whatevo 
gaiety  was  going  "n  in  tlio  town,  who  might  bo  sent 
for  (It  any  hour  )iy  the  sirk  ami  Ihc  dying,  who  conlil 
penetrate  regionH  where  the  ^irln  cimld  not  go,  who 
ciinlil  hear  ami  keej)  tlmsc  sail  werels  whiJi  form 
half  the  burden  of  tlione  who  work  for  Ciod  in  the 
shadow  of  the  world,  who,  in  fact,  in  lier  own  little 
netivo  angular  iierwii),  did  all  tluit  was  realty  good 
in  the  work  of  the  sinters  of  charity  and  fatlier  con- 
fesKors  of  liyj^nc  ages. 

She  nnil  Mrs.  Avcrill  Hjient  many  an  honr  to- 
gether. Tliey  had  accounts  to  keep,  ronsiiltations 
to  hold,  innocent  jdotu  to  lay.  She  «a«  perched,  like 
a  bin),  on  tho  great  sofa,  on  the  niomin<,'  when  our 
story  ojicns.     The  two  were  planning  nrmngements 


11  work  in  the  ]HJst-olliee  nil  day." 

"  Itut  she  iloes  not  belong  ti>  ns, 
innlcr,  "  She  has  never  jcinwl  onr 
If  yun  mn  rcnieinlier,  yon  will  recall 


rj-ing  M 


which  hIio  had  galhcrnl  herself  out  ol 
is  awkwanl.  Yiiu  know  yon  said  n 
be  invitiil  who  hod  not  attended  fn 
oar  hundred  bi-weekly  meetings,  bo 
dclerniiiied  to  disconrage  tiic  fubion 
ting  themselves  foru'ard  as  joined  i 
witliout  giving  real  ajisistancc." 

Mrs,  Avcrill  mused.  "  I  'm  certain 
has  pai<l  more  than  fifty  vidta  to  Fi 
year,''  she  said.  "  Slie  happened  to  ( 
evening  wliile  I  was  standiiq;  in  Wn, 
waiting  for  my  carriage,  and  the  old  i 
the  young  lady  was  generally  there  ef 
her  name  was  not  down  on  the  liat  ya 
girU  who,  under  my  rule,  must  not  b« 

"  How  conld  it  be ! "  defended  Mil 
dill  not  think  I  should  linre  to  mentin 
fidk  who  luid  ne%-cr  jiuned  ns  at  lU, 
who  had  come  perfunctorily  for  tbd 
ment.  Cicely  Aekroyd  never  came, 
worse,  1  remember  she  did  come  ■■ 
And  the  nicvillcs  and  the  \Miytt*,  ' 
ate  not  to  be  innted,  have  ccitoinlf  « 


"  She 


I     sllF  •  "   Mid 


"  Have  you  any  idcn  why  she  never  a 
"Well,"  onswered  Mi»  Gnnter,  " 
except  in  the  very  height  of  snmniR, 
are  held  before  she  is  leleued  fma 
Itut  when  she  did  come  was  at  the  rri 
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irs  would  be  immensely  relieved  if 
d  earn  their  own  bread,  or  were  in 
be  able  to  do  so  in  future.  Cicely 
unly  come,  if  she  will,  Miss  Gunter. 
Lm  that  I  wrote  all  my  invitations 
iply  from  Mrs.  Averill  of  Davaton, 
mce  to  the  flower  mission,  which, 
7,  cannot  have  left  any  very  sweet 
>r  child's  memory." 
the  two  ladies  were  thus  chatting, 
anding  in  the  telegraph  room  of  the 
[fice,  received  and  read  her  invita- 
'oyd  was  no  beauty  nor  genius,  not 
rking  out  a  lot  whose  very  special 
romance  and  interest  She  was  a 
girl — an  orphan,  with  nobody  to 
th  nobody  to  lean  upon  her.  She 
»me  do^^-n"  in  the  world.  Her 
en  a  chemist ;  and  no  shock  thrilled 

native  town  when  it  was  found 
fiad  to  earn  her  own  living  after  he 
other  had  died  many  years  before, 
ler's  supervision  some  branches  of 
had  been  neglected,  whibt  others 
lal  attention.  There  had  been  no 
list's  house,  and  Cicely  had  never 
>ut  she  had  learned  French  and 
'  father  himself,  that  she  might 
which  he  read,  and  this  style  of 
her  an  accurate  grammarian  and 
bout  any  accent  worth  mentioning, 
.med  to  emulate  her  father's  own 

whilst  one  of  her  favourite  trials 
the  deciphering  of  the  physicians' 
3  her  father  made  them  up.  All 
3  qualified  her  for  the  post  of  tele- 
he  thought  herself  very  fortunate 
Ein  appointment  to  so  pleasant  and 
>avabridge,  whose  Continental  con- 
ess  gave  scope  for  the  skill  which 
Ivance  her  in  her  profession, 
ith  an  old  lady  and  gentleman  and 
m  daughter.  It  was  a  quiet,  safe, 
well-bred  simplicity  and  innocent 

*  girl  only  learned  to  appreciate  by 
the  surroundings  of  some  of  her 

i'or  she  was  not  alone  in  her  office, 
no  congenial  friend  there, 
thought  her  stiff  and  prim.  They 
ientious  adherence  not  only  to  the 
spirit  of  the  regulations  by  which 
s  governed.  They  were  absolutely 
hite  cambric  apron  and  cuffs  which 
taring  to  guard  her  dress  from  the 
1  are  the  necessary  evils  of  machi- 

*  turn,  loathed  their  cheap  finery, 
oit  after  the  last  outrage  of  fashion, 
i  and  their  sham  ornaments.  She 
I  they  read,  vulgar  novels  of  mere- 
Ad  unstrung  English.  Above  all, 
}y  their  idle  chatter  of  beaux  and 


flirtation — all  the  more  perhaps  because  Cicely  had 
her  own  ideas  of  love,  and  because  at  the  very 
thought  of  "  lover  **  a  certain  face  and  form  always 
occupied  her  imagination. 

Hers  would  have  seemed  a  cold  and  dim  romance 
to  the  girls  around  her,  in  whose  shallow  natures 
love  affairs  ripened  apace,  and  withered  in  an  hour,  as 
weeds  will.  For  never  a  word  of  love  had  been 
breathed  to  poor  Cicely.  And  she  was  only  one-and- 
twenty  now,  but  she  had  not  seen  Martin  Combe  for 
nearly  four  years.  He  had  attended  the  medical 
school  of  her  native  town,  and,  frequenting  her  father  s 
shop,  had  presently  made  friends  with  the  quaint* 
original  old  man,  and  so  found  his  way  to  the  family 
rooms,  and  to  acquaintanceship  with  Cicely.  He 
had  brought  her  reading  into  more  modem  channels 
than  her  father  had  found  for  her,  though  he  had  still 
maintained  its  high  character.  He  had  made  her 
acquainted  with  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  with 
George  Eliot  and  Thackeray  and  Miss  Austen.  By 
so  doing  he  had  marvellously  opened  up  tlie  girl's 
life.  It  was  as  if  the  grand  classic  figures  of  her 
familiar  Homer  and  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare  were 
suddenly  endowed  with  life,  and  began  to  move  in 
the  common  ways  of  existence.  In  those  days  Cicely 
did  not  dream  that  she  loved  him.  She  only 
knew  that  life  suddenly  grew  warmer  and  brighter. 
Then  he  took  his  degree,  and  left  their  town. 
But  even  tlien  Cicely  did  not  miss  him  desperately. 
He  wrote  occasional  letters  to  Mr.  Ackroyd,  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  Cicely's  imagination  should 
follow  him  on  his  travels,  and  gather  up  all  it  could 
concerning  the  places  he  was  in.  There  was  always 
a  message  for  her,  too,  and  generally  an  allusion  to 
some  new  book,  or  to  some  course  of  public  events, 
which  it  henceforth  became  her  business  to  study. 
These  letters  were  sometimes  far  apart,  for  Martin 
Combe's  travels  were  prolonged,  and  Mr.  Ackroydnover 
wrote  to  him  directly,  but  always  under  cover  to 
Martin  Combe's  cousin,  a  young  barrister  in  chambers 
in  London,  who  undertook  to  f  or^'ard  all  such  epistles 
to  whatever  might  be  Martin's  last  resting^lace. 

When  Mr.  Ackroyd  died.  Cicely  sent  a  notice  of 
his  death,  and  a  simple  little  note  giving  such  par- 
ticulars as  she  thought  Martin  would  care  to  hear,  to 
the  accustomed  address.  She  said  nothing  about 
herself  or  her  own  movements,  for,  indeed,  they  had 
not  entered  her  mind  at  that  time.  But  not  more 
than  a  fortnight  after  her  father's  death,  she  was 
startled  to  read,  in  a  London  paper,  an  announce- 
ment of  the  young  barrister's  own  decease,  and  she 
realised  with  a  pang  that  >fartin  thus  seemed  lost 
to  her  knowledge,  at  least  for  the  present  And  in 
looking  over  her  father's  papers  she  came  upen  a 
note  sent  him  by  the  same  young  barrister,  apolo- 
gising for  some  delay  in  the  transit  of  letters,  and 
giving  the  last  news  of  his  cousin  Martin,  among 
which  was  the  item  that  rumours  had  reached  his 
relatives,  the  Combes,  which  led  them  to  expect 
speedy  news  of  a  betrothal. 

Cicely  could  not  in  the  leaat  realisu^  tlokft  ^osSaaass^ 


soraething  far  deeper,  tenderer,  and  sweeter  than  what 
other  girb  call  "  love,"  and  that  in  her  own  heart  lay 
a  power  of  faithfuhicss  and  devotion  far  beyond  what 
in  olTored  to  many  ]lu^<ba^d8  who  are  yet  well  loved 
and  served.  Not  that  Cicely  said  these  things  plainly 
to  herself — she  only  drew  a  simple,  straightforward 
inference — "  I  can  never  marry  anybody  whom  I  do 
not  love  better  than  Martin  Combe  " — while  she  left 
unformed  her  secret  conclusion  that,  therefore,  she 
was  little  likely  to  marry  at  all. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  early  lifting  of  the  rosy  mist 
which  most  maidens  allow  to  glorify  their  path 
which  stirred  Cicely  to  strenuous  efforts  to  make  the 
path  itself  a  little  brighter.  Her  first  attempts  were 
not  very  sacceBsful.  In  her  visit  to  the  flower  mis- 
sion she  was  quite  aware  of  the  repellent  atmosphere 
which  Miss  Gunter  suBpected.  It  cost  her  a  few  hot 
team  and  some  bitter  thoughts.  She  could  not  force 
lieraelf  to  meet  it  again.  But  in  that  one  day's 
round  of  visits  she  had  seen  suffering  and  sorrows, 
beside  which,  to  her  healthy  and  in  the  main  unin- 
■trospective  mind,  her  own  loneliness  and  cheerless- 
ness  seemed  mere  imaginary  pains.  Then  she  blamed 
herself  for  having  resorted  to  charitable  work  as  an 
opening  for  herself  into  young  and  lively  society,  and 
next  resolved  to  persevere  in  it  without  any  such  in- 
ducement Hence  her  visits  to  Pitch  Court  And 
her  experience  verilied  the  adage  that  happiness  to  be 
secured  must  not  be  pursued.  The  poor  people  soon 
learned  to  appreciote  the  grave  and  intelligent  sym- 
pathy, which  set  itself  to  help  and  serve  them,  with 
all  dne  regard  to  those  circumstances  of  superior  age 
and  varying  experience  which  a  rash  philanthropy  is 
sometimes  too  apt  to  ignore. 

And  now  Cicely  Ackroyd  stood  at  the  poet-office 


if  it  ceased  to  flow.  So  Cicely  n 
the  invitation,  the  very  fiiat  she  ha 
slie  came  to  Davabridge. 

Her  preparations  were  swift  and 
She  was  still  in  mourning — in  that  i 
has  dropped  all  its  hideons  and  fa 
Bories.  Cicely  was  a  wise  prl,  wl 
which,  either  in  material  ot  mode, 
sently  be  of  service  in  her  office^  H< 
simply  a  working  dress,  quite  fresh 
all  the  adornment  she  added  to  it  wi 
pUiin  white  muslin,  and  her  only  pi 
a  simple  silver  locket  she  had  bongli 
portrait. 

She  looked  a  thorough  lady  as  tb 
down  the  beautiful  road  to  Davatf 
laden  with  young  girls  drove  past 
them  looked  from  the  window  and  in 
Cicely  remembered  the  face  from  th 
but  she  could  never  have  gunsed  I 
which  her  appearance  started  within 

The  lady  who  had  saluted  her 
Chessum,  daughter  of  the  Davabri 
descended,  on  both  sides  of  the 
county  families  who  had  contril 
names  t«  bar.  church,  and  army. 

Mary  Chessum  guEsse^l  that  Mrs.  i 
how  managed  to  include  Cicely  in 
and  she  contrived  to  keep  her  porQ 
dressiog-Toom  till  the  girl  arrived, 
a  slight  greeting  but  did  not  ovenr 
attentions,  only,  as  Cicely  stood  b 
striving  to  fasten  an  nniteady  hair-f 
forward,  and  with  a  courtemia  "A 
fixed  the  straying  braid.      Abo,  i 
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into  the  ch|umel  of  their  mutual 
»n  gatherings.  By  her  own  honest 
rill  could  easily  fathom  that  Cicely 
>re8ence  needed  some  explanation, 
:e   instinct   she   bravely  faced   the 

se  of  you«  Miss  Ackroyd,"  she  said, 
ying  on  our  work  in  a  strictly  per- 
ict,  our  little  plan  can  scarcely  have 
od  than  to  suggest  this  better  plan 
r  all,  it  is  only  young  irresponsible 
ittached  folk  who  can  always  corn- 
set  hour.  Married  and  busy  women 
i  duties  which  they  cannot  so  form- 

ou  wish  to  go  visiting,  but  have  not 
jst  of  your  sweet  wild  flowers,"  ob- 
ssum,  "then  just  come  or  send  to 
father's,  you  know — and  I  will  give 
have  in  the  garden  or  greenhouse." 
!\.ckroyd  could  not  but  soften  and 
an  atmosphere  of  kindness.  "  The 
ing,"  whispered  arch  Lucy  Bird,  a 
5  evening  ;  "  but  why,  oh  why,  does 
tment  expand  into  a  rose  ?  " 

Because  at  that  instant,  in  com- 
jtor  and  Mrs.  Averill's  two  brothers, 
liked  into  the  drawing-room. 

Cicely  immediately,  for  a  group  of 
ig  just  in  front  of  her,  and  she  had 
at  these  four  years  had  made  him 
and  that  he  had  passed  under  the 
rhich  comes  to  all  when  the  theories 
ienly  confronted  with  the  hard  facts 
IS  the  same  honest,  kind  face,  giving 
»f  confidence  and  security.  Cicely 
e  to  notice  that  he  seemed  alone, 
at  her,  started,  and  stepped  eagerly 

Ackroyd  1 " 

r'ou  two  old  friends?"   cried  Mary 

I  may  say  so,"  he  said,  still  holding 
for  her  father — Mr.  Ackroyd — was 
red  and  loved  as  much  as  any  man 


n. 


»» 


he  added,  turning  to  Cicely,  and 
ce,  "I  only  got  your  letter  a  few 
found  it  among  my  poor  cousin  s 
witli  one  or  two  of  my  own  to  your 


father,  which  had  been  directed  to  his  care,  and  had 
never  got  further.  I  wrote  down  to  your  old  address, 
and  made  inquiries  conceining  you,  but  aU  in  vain — 
I  was  only  told  that  you  had  gone  to  London.  I 
thought  I  had  lost  you  altogether." 

"Would  it  have  mattered  very  much?"  thought 
Cicely ;  but  she  said,  "I  did  go  to  London  in  the  first 
instance,  for  my  official  training." 

"  And  so  you  know  Mary  Qiessum,  my  cousin  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  ? "  he  went  on. 

She  had  spoken  to  her  for  the  first  time  that  even- 
ing, said  poor  Cicely. 

"If  you  knew  her  more  you  would  love  her,"  he 
said  ;  "  she  is  a  sweet  and  noble  woman.  I  saw  her 
a  great  deal  while  I  was  abroad,  for  I  travelled  with 
the  family  a  great  part  of  the  time."  (Cicely's  heart 
stood  still.)  "She  had  had  an  attachment,  unfortunate 
in  the  sense  that  the  gentleman  was  too  poor  to  marry 
her  or  even  to  uige  his  suit.  I  knew  him  well,  and  I 
nursed  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  was  with  him  when 
he  died.  Few  people,  beside  myself,  know  the  story, 
and  since  then  Mary  has  honoured  me  by  her  pe- 
culiar friendship,  and  in  her  has  been  satisfied  one 
great  want  of  my  life — I  think  you  must  have  heard 
me  mention  it — my  longing  for  a  sister." 

What  a  happy  evening  that  was,  and  how  fast  the 
hours  flew  !  Mr.  Combe  never  left  Cicely's  fiide» 
while  Mary  Chessum  came,  ever  and  again,  and  joined 
in  their  conversation. 

"  I  spoke  of  my  old  longing  for  a  sister,"  said 
Martin,  quietiy,  as  they  were  walking  home  together. 
"I  never  thought  of  anything  else  in  those  days.  But 
now  that  is  gratified,  there  is  still  a  longing  for  some- 
thing more.  And  how  I  have  longed  to  see  you 
again.  Cicely !  The  two  longings  arc  one.  I  want 
you,  and  my  love  for  you  and  your  love  for  me.  Must 
this  want  go  on  a- wanting,  Cicely  ?" 

Why  need  she  have  cried  ?  And  was  it  any  answer 
that  she  joined  her  hands  together  so  that  they  were 
wreathed  about  his  arm  ? 

"  We  will  do  our  courting  out  in  the  jungle  after 
we  are  married,"  he  said,  cheerily.  "And  I  am  not 
afraid  to  ask  you  to  fight  the  battie  of  life  with  me. 
Cicely,  because  I  see  that  you  can  even  fight  it  alone, 
and  make  a  sweet  and  peaceful  conquest  thereof. 
And  oh,  Cicely,  if  I  had  not  seen  you  to-night  I 
should  have  left  here  to-morrow,  and  I  might  never 
have  found  you !  On  what  chances  do  our  Uvea 
hang  1  And  yet.  Cicely  darling,  why  should  we  call 
it  *  a  mere  chance  !' " 


«( 
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Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  sooL  "—Psalm  cxIvL  1. 


3  sick  and  nigh  to  death, 
was  but  a  panting  breath  ; 
ring  power  to  health  restored — 
>  praise  the  Lord  1 


My  heart  was  faint  and  wounded  sore, 
I  would  have  fallen  to  rise  no  more  ; 
But  healing  balm  within  He  poured — 
O  ^aise  the  Lord  I 
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Chapter  to  be  read — 2  Sam.  v. 
ii  NTRODUCTION.  Have  eeeit  David  proe- 
u.  Which  two  tribes  acknow- 
ledged him  at  once  ?  But  how  many  were 
there  beeidcs  Benjamin  and  Jadah!  How 
,  could  be  become  king  over  UieaeT  Not 
powerfnl  enong^  to  force  them ;  can  only  wait 
paUcntly,  and  see  how  they  incline  to  him.  Thie 
much  best  way.  Might  have  resented  him  as  upstart 
if  bad  tried  to  compel  them.  So  David  just  waits. 
Who  had  promised  him  the  kingdom  ?  God  can  in- 
clino  the  hearts  of  Israel  towards  him. 

I.  David  ahd  Israel.  (Read  1—13.)  How 
long  w«s  David  king  only  over  Judah !  (ver.  6). 
Thirteen  yean  had  passed  since  had  killed  the  giant, 
and  been  first  anointed  by  Samuel ;  all  tliat  time 
being  fitted  for  his  future  life  in  two  ways  ;  by  (a) 
Proiperity:  living  at  Saul's  court,  being  honoured 
and  respected,  learning  the  ways  of  governing,  heAr- 
ing  judgment  given,  -Itc. ;  also  by  his  successes 
against  tlie  Philistines.  But  was  also  taught  by  (t) 
Advmity:  Sanl's  hatred  and  persecution,  &c.  Which 
would  leach  liim  niosl?  (Eccles.  vii.  2,  4).  Prosperity 
might  moke  him  proud,  but  adversity  would  keep 
humbler.  Now  at  last  his  reign  over  all  the  land  is 
to  begin.  Who  came  to  him  now  in  Hebron!  Tribes 
of  Israel  been  seven  years  without  a  king  ;  had  seen 
David's  rule  over  Judah  ;  desired  liim  now  also  for 
themselves.  What  did  they  say  to  him  ?  So  was 
evidently  well  known  what  was  God's  wish  for  him. 
What  did  they  do  to  him  T  How  often  had  David 
been  anointed  before!  This  the  third  and  lost  time 
would  make  him  think  verv  eoleranlv  of  his  office 


the  city  after  it  had  been  set  on  fb 
thought  it  no  strong  that  Mind  and  '. 
its  defence  t  Teacher  should  diow  pi 
surrounded  by  hills,  strong  walls,  &i 
2).  What  Bucceaa  had  David!  Tl 
wonld  give  confidence  to  his  folhn 
have  been  so  easy  that  the  worda 
and  hune  becwne  a  proverb.  Now 
city  changed,  and  it  became  the  Cit 
God  prospered  him,  and  made  him 
around  him.  What  neighbonriBf 
leagne  with  him !  What  did  Hiram 
at  present  all  was  proaperons  at  ham 
II.  David  and  the  Philistixcsl 
Who  assemble  together  now  ?  Wlia 
known  of  David  before  ?  No  w( 
alarmed  when  find  all  the  tribes  m 
What  do  they  do  !  Do  not  wait  to 
gather  huge  army  to  attack  him.  ^ 
do !  Know  not  how  he  inqoired  ;  ; 
and  Thnmmim  (Num.  xxviL  21)  : 
prophet.  Still,  sought  counsel  of  G* 
and  was  at  once  heard  (Ps,  xxxiv,  4] 
told  to  do !  What  was  the  result  i 
David  give  to  the  place  T  Thus,  i 
always  remind  of  the  virtory.  Whi 
tines  leave  behind  !  Custom  amoogBl 
to  carry  their  idols  into  battle,  hoiriii 
protection  of  their  gods.  But  their 
of  men's  hands  (P».  eir.  3,  4).  Wl 
tory  I  Bo  Israel  must  tnut  in  tl 
their  helper  and  defender.  Once  nw 
(rather  their  forces  :  once  m<»«  Da* 
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ften  Christ  is  called  Son  of  David.  It  is 
lly  as  king  that  David  is  a  type  of  Christ 
lie  was  (1)  Set  apart  to  be  king  long  before 
;an  his  reign.  So  Christ  was  the  Lamb 
•om  the  b^inning  of  the  world  (Rev.  xiiL  8). 
urinted,  David  three  times  anointed  with 
hrist  anointed  with  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  x.  38). 
was  that?  (Matt  iiL  16).  (8)  Began  reign  at 
years  of  age,  the  fall  age  for  Levites  and 
So  Christ  began  his  earthly  ministry  at 
(Luke  iii  23).  (4)  Conquered  enemies.  Who 
to  Christ  in  the  wilderness?  (Matt  iv.  3). 
waited  till  tempter  came,  as  David  waited  for 
ines.  How  did  Christ  overcome  the  devil? 
the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  prevailed.  (5) 
ledhyfrieTide,  First  Judah,  then  Israel,  sought 
David.  Who  first  saw  the  infant  Christ  and 
d  ?  (Luke  ii  20).    Who  followed  the  shepherds 


coming  to  this  same  city,  Jerusalem?  (Matt  iL  1). 
Thus  wise  men,  Gentiles  from  East,  and  shepherds, 
typify  all  nations  of  the  earth  seeking  Christ,  and 
being  willing  to  obey  Him  (Philip,  ii  10,  11).  Have 
we  ever  really  owned  Him  as  our  king?  Are  we 
working  for  Him  or  against  Him  ?  Must  decide,  or 
shall  be  treated  as  rebels. 

Questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  What  double  training  had  David  before  he  came 
to  the  throne  ? 

2.  What  was  his  reign  as  king  based  on  ? 

3.  Who  possessed  Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of 
them? 

4.  What  qualities  did  DaWd  show  in  his  attack  on 
the  Philistines  ? 

5.  How  was  David  a  type  of  Christ  ? 

6.  What  questions  may  we  ask  ourselves  ? 


HIS     STEADFAST     PURPOSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LOST  IN  THE  WINNING,"  "FOR  CONSCIENCE*  SAKE. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

NO  EFFECTS. 

[S  Mrs.  Halton,  the  doctor's  wife, 
was  purposing  a  visit  to  a  friend 
at    RotUngdean,    she    cheerfully 
consented  to  take  Hattie  under 
her  chaige  ;  but  although  Duke's 
escort    could  thus    be  dispensed 
with,  he  insisted  on  accompany- 
ing his  betrothed  to  Brighton,  even  when 
)     Winnie  gently  reminded  him  that  he  could 
be  ill  spared  during  her  father's  absence. 
He  pooh-poohed  all  objections.     There 
thing  doing  of  much  consequence,  and  if  his 
was  in  arrears  to-day,  he  could  make  up  for 
orrow.     Besides — and  this  was  added  with  a 
ng  sneer — if  anyone  should  call  to  give  an 
the  great  man  of  the  firm,  Winnie's  protigty 
ie  at  hand  to  receive  it 
^asperating  and  so  reckless  was  his  demeanour 
angry  retort  was  on  his  cousin's  lips  ;  but  she 
;erwards  glad,  that  some  one  coming  into  the 
:  that  moment,  prevented  her  from  uttering  it, 
ke,  hardening  himself  against  the  pain  he  saw 
inflicted,  went  away. 

ras  so  impatient  to  be  gone  that  he  hurried 
lattie  unmercifully.  Between  her  desire 
ge  him,  her  fear  of  forgetting  any  of  her 
us  packages,  or  the  many  last  words  she  was 
ally  running  back  to  say  to  one  and  another, 
very  refined  face  was  purple  with  heat  and 
leat ;  while  her  tight  kid  gloves  refused  to  be 
over  the  hands  at  which  Duke  glanced  in 
that  they  should  be  so  red  and  swollen. 
lalf  an  hour  after  Winnie  had  watched  their 
re,  PtocyGrey came  quickly  across  the  builder's 


yard,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Aveme,  bidding  the  ser- 
vant who  came  to  the  door  say  that  he  must  see  him 
directly,  on  business  of  importance. 

"  My  cousin  has  just  started  for  Brighton,**  ex- 
plained Winnie,  coming  forward  to  answer  him. 
"  Will  his  absence  inconvenience  you,  Mr.  Gray  ?  ** 
she  queried,  on  seeing  Percy  looked  vexed.  "  If  you 
want  any  writing  or  drawing  attended  to,  perhaps  I 
can  assist  you." 

"  Thanks,  Miss  Graddon,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "  I 
don't  think  I  need  trouble  you  to  do  that  The  fact 
is,  I  am  puzzled  how  to  act  in  a  difficulty  that  has 
arisen,  and  if  I  could  have  seen  Mr.  Aveme  I  should 
have  considered  it  my  duty,  as  he  is  empowered  to 
act  for  Mr.  Graddon,  to  consult  him  upon  it" 

"  Duke  will  return  this  evening  or  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,"  said  Percy,  absently,  and  now  she  saw  that 
he  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Her  daughterly 
love  took  the  alarm,  and  she  pointed  to  it,  exclaiming, 
"  You  have  heard  from  papa  !  He  is  worse,  and  you 
do  not  like  to  tell  me  so." 

But  Percy  hastened  to  assure  her  to  the  contrary, 
and  when  he  saw  that  her  fears  had  subsided  he  would 
have  gone  away,  if  Winnie  had  not  recalled  him. 

"  If  that  letter  concerns  papa — and  that  it  does  in 
some  way  you  do  not  deny — may  I  not  know  its  con- 
tents ?    Papa  trusts  me,  Mr.  Gray.'* 

He  returned  directly. 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have  your  advice.  Miss 
Graddon,  for  it  requires  an  immediate  answer,  which 
I  do  not  know  how  to  give.  But  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  to  listen  to  a  long  explanation." 

Winnie  looked  surprised,  but  begged  him  to 
proceed ;  and,  laying  the  letter  before  her,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  just  before  her  father  started  for 
Mentone  he  (Percy)  had  reminded  him  that  in  the 
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coarse  of  a  week  or  two  a  quantity  of  very  costly 
omamentiil  brass-work  might  be  required  for  the 
chancel  of  a  church  then  in  course  of  erection.  Mr. 
Graddon  had  said  that  this  brass  was  to  be  procured 
from  a  certain  firm  witli  which  his  dealings  were 
always  ready-money  ones  ;  but  there  had  been  so 
much  to  arrange,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  contemplated  purchase,  and,  after  a 
little  consideration,  he  drew  a  cheque  upon  a  banker 
with  whom  he  had  deposited  two  thousand  pounds, 
for — as  he  remarked,  with  a  sigh — a  special  purpose, 
and  entrusted  it  to  his  foreman,  to  be  made  use  of,  if 
necessary-. 

"The  brass  fittings  were  decided  upon,"  Percy 
said,  in  conclusion,  **  and  I  sent  up  the  order,  and 
with  it  the  cheque  ;  but  it  has  just  been  returned  to 
me  in  this  note,  from  which  it  appears  that  when 
presented  it  was  endorsed,  *  No  effects.'  " 

Almost  as  nmch  perplexed  as  himself,  Winnie 
read  the  note,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Mayne,  the  banker,  stated  that  he  certainly  had  lield 
some  money  of  Mr.  Graddon's,  but  not  lately,  as  it 
had  been  withdrawn  in  one  sum  on  a  date  specified. 
Had  the  circumstance — queried  the  writer — escaped 
Mr.  Graddons  memorj',  or  had  some  fraud  been 
committed  in  his  name  ?  In  either  case  would  he  or 
his  foreman  conmmnicate  with  Mr.  Mayne  or  the 
firm  to  which  the  cheque  had  been  sent,  immediately  ? 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  mused  Winnie.  "  In  spite  of 
papa*s  illness  he  rarely  forgets,  and  the  sum  is  such 
a  large  one  that  it  does  not  seem  credible  that  he 
could  have  made  use  of  it  and  then  forgotten  the 
circumstance.  But  he  allows  me  access  to  his  desk, 
where  he  keeps  a  memorandum  book  of  his  i>iiyments, 
in  which  I  often  make  entries  for  him.  If  you  will 
wait  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Gray,  I  will  examine  this 
book." 

Winnie  soon  came  back  looking  more  perturbed 
than  before.  She  had  found  an  entry  of  the  deposit, 
but  no  memorandum  of  its  withdrawal ;  only  a  note 
ma<le  in  pencil,  on  the  day  Mr.  Graddon  left  England, 
of  the  amount  for  which  the  cheque  was  drawn, 
which  he  had  given  to  Percy. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  demanded.  "  ForAvard 
to  papa  the  letter  you  have  just  shown  me,  and  ask 
him  to  give  an  explanation  ?" 

"  It  is  what  I  should  have  done  witliout  troubling 
you,  Miss  Graddon,  if  I  had  not  dreaded  the  effect  so 
heavy  a  loss  may  have  upon  him." 

"  Then  you  think — that  is,  you  fear " 

"  I  think  with  you,"  said  Percy,  gravely,  "  that 
Mr.  Graddon  is  too  good  a  man  of  business  to  nmke 
use  of  two  thousand  pounds  Liid  by,  as  he  himself 
avowed,  for  some  special  purpose,  and  then  let  it  slip 
his  memory." 

And  Percy  could  have  added  that  he  was  sure 
Mr.  Graddon  could  ill  afford  just  now  to  be  the  loser 
of  so  large  a  sum,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  add  to  the 
anxiety  his  daughter  was  already  suffering." 

"li  papa  knows  nothing  of  this,  some  one  must 
have  robbed  him,"  and  Wiumc  t\iiii^(\.  ^\^  «A.  \\\^ 


thought     "But  no,  it  is  most  improbable,  for 
could  have  known  that  he  had  put  aside  this  mo 
I  did  not>  and  he  has  very  few  reservations 


me." 

Percy  was  sUent  While  she  was  talking  he 
been  recalling  certain  events  that  had  nade 
little  impression  at  the  time  they  occarred,  but 
now  by  some  curious  chain  of  thon^t  conne 
themselves  with  the  disappearance  of  the  two  i 
sand  pounds.  He  knew  that  Wmnie  was  will 
him  with  questioning  eyes,  but  he  oonld  not  td 
at  whom  his  vague  suspicions  pointed,  and  eqoti 
to  stand  with  his  gaze  riveted  on  the  caipet  ti 
broke  into  joyful  exclamations — 

'*  I  see  it  all  now !  How  foolishly  we  hnt 
worrying  ourselves !  Papa  mnst  have  gifM 
cousin  directions  at  the  last  moment  to  pajsny 
money  for  him.  Some  large  pnrchaset  er  Mat  1 
standing  account,  may  have  recnired  t»  Uil 
and  he  did  not  choose  to  leave  Fngiwii  «ft 
settling  it.  As  soon  as  Duke  comes  home,  fci 
confirm  this ;  I  am  sore  of  it. 
think  I  'm  right,  Mr.  Gray  ♦  " 

Her  voice  trembled  a    little  as  she 
entreat  Percy  to  agree  with  her,  bat  he 
utter  a  civil  hope  that  her  snnnise  wn  tta  M 
one. 

"  In  which  case,^  he  added,  "  we  shall  Mtii 
necessary*  to  write  to  Mr.  Graddon.** 

'*  We  will  most  certainly  defer  doing  that  liD 
cousin  returns.     I  feel  so  sure,  so  very 

Again  her  voice  faUed  her ;  was  it 
saw  no  answering  conviction  in  Pierey*8  fsee  ? 

"  We  Niust  have  patience,*"  she  said,  more  to 
self  than  her  companion.  "  Duke  will  come  W 
night ;  we  must  wait«  it  is  all  we  can  do.** 

Percy  bowed,  and  withdrew.  He  could  see 
Winnie*s  elation  when  she  fancied  she  had  foi 
clue  to  this  strange  affair  had  already  died  i 
Perliaps  she  had  reminded  herself  that  she  cosU 
have  guessed  correctly,  as  these  payments  must 
licen  made  since  her  father's  departure,  whenii 
banker  averred  that  the  money  was  withdrawn 
since. 

When  left  to  herself,  Winnie  picked  up  her  hi 
keeping  keys,  and  tried  to  busy  henelf  as  nsttl 
slie  could  not,  for  a  vague  dread  was  upon  her  thi 
effort  of  her  reasoning  powers  WBuld  drive  awsy; 
she  walked  about  the  room  aimlessly,  till  ber  j 
Janet's  bell  summoned  her  up-stairs^ 

She  was  as  gentle  with  Miss  Symes,  as  attenti' 
on  other  days ;  but  while  she  read,  and  talked 
tried  to  keep  the  blind  woman  interested  andsBi 
her  very  soul  was  sick  within  her. 

She  reproached  herself  for  having  said  so  posit 
that  Duke  must  have  known  what  had  becooie  o 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  that  he  would  be  ah 
account  for  it  How  could  he  b^  cognisant  of  a 
that  must  have  occurred  so  long  ago  t  Pftrhi^ 
had  erred  in  preventing  Percy  Gray  writim^  to 
ly^  Ivxlher^  as  he  proposed,  but  still  she  oenld  net  i 


"God'«  loving  |>ower  to  hoUh  rertotad." — p.  789. 
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np  her  inind  to  recall  him.  She  could  only  resolve 
that  at  all  hazards  she  would  wait  till  Duke  returned 
to  EmdelL 

He  had  faithfully  promised  that  he  would  do  so  in 
the  evening,  and  though  she  knew  that  he  was  not 
always  to  he  depended  upon,  she  would  not  allow 
herself  to  doubt  him  now. 

But  the  day  drew  to  a  close.  The  servant  de- 
spatched to  Duke's  lodgings  after  the  last  tndn  came 
in,  brought  word  that  Mr.  Aveme  had  not  arrived ; 
and  Winnie  went  to  bed,  wearily  asking  herself  how 
she  should  endure  a  suspense  that  might  last  for 
another  long,  tedious  day. 

More  than  once  she  had  gone  into  the  hall  and 
taken  down  the  key  of  the  office  from  the  nail  on 
which  it  hung,  and  fingered  it  irresolutely.  A  glance 
into  the  cash-book  would  enable  her  to  ascertain 
whether  any  large  payments  had  been  made  during 
Mr.  Graddon's  absence,  but  she  could  not  resolve  to 
go  and  examine  it.  She  told  herself,  with  quivering 
lip,  that  Duke  would  be  displeased  if  he  had  reason 
to  think  that  she  entered  the  office  while  he  was 
away,  but  was  it  this  feeling  that  deterred  her,  or 
one  to  which  she  would  not  give  a  name  ? 

"What  is  it  possesses  me  ?**  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
went  about  the  house,  too  restless  to  employ  herself. 
"  What  is  it  I  fear,  or  why  do  I  yield  to  fear  at  all  ? 
It  is  Percy  Gray's  fault  When  I  looked  at  him  I 
saw  reflected  in  his  eyes  tlie  horrible  doubt  that  had 
crept  into  my  own  mind.  Oh,  that  Duke  would 
come  and  set  it  at  rest,  even  though  it  makes  me  hate 
myself  for  having  entertained  it  T 

But  Duke  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  till  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  nor  did  he  then  think  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  offer  any  apologies.  He  had 
just  looked  in,  he  told  Winnie  carelessly,  *'  to  tell  her 
that  Hattie  sent  her  love,  and  would  thank  some  one 
to  forward  a  brooch  she  had  left  on  her  dressing- 
table." 

But  Winnie  could  not  enter  into  the  small  talk 
nnd  bantering  with  which  he  replied  to  Miss  Symes's 
inquiries  whether  Mr.  Graddon  employed  him  to 
dawdle  about  the  pier  at  Brighton.  Putting  her  arm 
tlirough  his,  she  drew  him  out  of  the  room  where  her 
aunt  was  sitting,  and  into  the  study. 

"  I  have  been  weaiying  for  your  coming,  Duke,** 
she  faltered,  when  he  looked  astonished  at  this 
proceeding.  "What  does  this  letter  mean?"  and 
she  showed  him  the  one  she  had  received  from 
Percy. 

Why  did  ho  start  and  turn  so  horribly  pale,  that 
involuntarily  she  recoiled  from  him. 

"Wliat  does  it  mean?  WTiy,  nothing,"  he  said, 
cnimpling  the  letter  up  half  read,  and  thrusting  it 
into  his  pocket.  *'  Nothing  that  concerns  you.  Don't 
look  at  me  in  that  manner.  Am  I  a  thief,  that  you 
eye  me  so  ?  Have  you  spoken  to  any  one  about 
this  ?  " 

Winnie  shook  her  head,  for  she  could  not  speak. 
"  Why  did  these  people  w  rite  to  y\i  ?    If  they 
had  any  questions  to  ask,  t\vey  ?s\\oviX^  \\w.\^  >ot^\v 


directed  to  me.  I  am  my  uncle  s  represoitd' 
I  am  able  to  answer  for  everything  I  hare  dn 

"  You  don't  understand,"  gasped  Winnie,  e 
at  a  chair  to  support  herself ;  "  that  letter  ¥ 
to  Mr.  Gray.  Papa  gave  him  a  cheque,  indi 
was  presented  for  payment^  Mr.  Mayne  reto 
with  a  notice  that  the  money  had  been  witUi 

Duke's  face  was  ghastly  and  convuki 
emotion,  though  he  endeavoured  to  speik  as  i 
at  his  ease. 

"  Oh,  was  that  it ?  Very  well  ItdoesBoli 
You  can  leave  it  all  to  me.  I  wiHl  not  wm 
father,  Winnie  ;  keep  quiet,  and — and  it  ibl 
right,  it  shall  indeed." 

But  she  did  not  answer.  She  was  not  kd 
but  beyond  him,  and  turning  round  be  M 
Graddon  standing  at  the  open  door. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

A  CONFESSION. 

No  one  spoke,  for  Winnie,  in  the  depth  ef  t 
and  humiliation  she  was  experiencing,  not  tor 
but  for  another,  foi^t  to  rejoice  at  seeing  ha 
Mr.  Graddon  was  silent  with  the  excesB  of  Ik  i 
tion,  while  Duke,  who  had  staggered  to  tl 
when  he  saw  his  imde,  leant  against  it,  Ii 
drooping  on  his  breast. 

"I  litUe  thought  I  should  be  recalkd 
tidings  that  have  brought  me  home  to-nij^ 
Graddon  said  at  last  "Mr.  Ma>iietelegi» 
me  at  Mentone  that  I  had  been  defnwM 
money  I  left  with  him.  Who  has  done  tlii? 
who  has  done  it  ?  If  you  arc  innocent,  say  s 
though  appearances  are  terribly  against  yn 
believe  what  you  say." 

"  Papa,  be  merciful ! "  cried  Winnie,  cm 
his  side.     "  Do  not  judge  him  too  hastily." 

"  I  will  not  All  through  my  hurriei  jo 
have  kept  assuring  myself  that  the  boy  ^ 
been  as  a  son  to  me  could  not  have  been  i 
such  a  crime.  When  I  could  not  help  rbm 
that  to  no  one  but  him  had  I  spoken  of  tbii  ^ 
it  was  to  have  been  your  marriage  portion,  ^ 
and  he  knew  it — ^when  I  could  not  help  nBH 
this,  I  still  said  to  myself,  there  is  mm ' 
But  I  have  heard  him  speak,  I  have  looke 
face,  and  I  can  no  longer  say  to  mysdf  be  iii 
Where  is  this  money,  Duke  ?  What  haw  j 
with  it  ? " 

"  What,  indeed ! "  he  answered,  despairiiiri 
there  not  been  a  curse  upon  it  ?  Has  it  loi 
away  I  know  not  how  ?  ** 

"Be  honesty  if  yon  em,"  said  Ut  i 
softened  a  little  by  his  miaexy,  and  the  ki* 
Winnie.  "TeU  me  the  truth— the  wfcoh 
Why  were  you  tempted  to  wrong  me  ?  " 

Duke's  answer  was  aearoely  andiUa    ' 

shame,  the  degradation  of  having  to  mb 

confession  I    of   pouring    into   the    eta  ■ 

who  had  loved  and  trusted  him  the  tale  of  ^ 

^Tvssea,  \«wi  the  crime  committed  to  hide  it  I 
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Iiad  been  extravagant  while  residing  in  Edin- 
,  Ms  vanity  and  coxcombry  leading  him  into 
168  fsLT  beyond  his  means ;  and  when  his  creditors 
b^;an  to  dun  him,  his  fears  lest  their  claims 

become  known  to  Mr.  Graddon,  and  injure 
L   the  opinion  of  his  best  friend,  led  him  to 

money  right  and  left  at  ruinous  interest. 
)  been  careful  even  then — ^had  he  kept  any  of  his 
tdly  made  vows  of  amendment,  he  might  have 
ed  himself  ;  but,  never  able  to  resist  tempta- 
Q  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  this  was 
alt 

ngst  others  he  would  have  borrowed  of  Percy ; 
borrow  of  Morris ;  and  it  was  to  relieve  him- 
m.  the  humiliation  and  constant  terror  to  which 

exposed  by  this  fellow's  importunities  that  he 

himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  sum  deposited 
Mayne's,  promising  himself  to  make  good  the 
s  he  called  it,  before  his  uncle  could  discover 
e  had  done. 

bave  always  intended  to  repay  that  money," 
ested.  "  My  life  ever  since  I  made  use  of  it 
5n — oh  !  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  it  lias 

You  don't  believe  me  ? "  he  added,  as  Mr. 
»n  shook  his  head  ;  "  and  yet  you  must  see 
11  would  have  been  well  if — if  you  had  not 
i  my  marriage  with  Winnie." 

attempt  to  excuse  himself  was  heard  with 
ition. 

hat !  you  urged  me  to  give  you  my  daughter 
e  you  wanted  to  be  able  to  devote  her  dowry 
p  creditors  with  a  clearer  conscience  !  Duke, 
lave    acted    like   a  villain !     I    have    always 

you  to  be  an  idler,  but  little  did  I  think  that 
5  while  you  have  lived  beneath  my  roof  you 
«en  a  hypocrite  and  a  rogue ! " 
Lpa,  spare  him  !  "  pleaded  a  gentle  voice, 
did,  I  should  be  as  bad  as  he  is  if  I  did  not 
ice  his  conduct !  He  has  lived  here  month 
cionth,  year  after  year,  making  no  effort  to  free 
f  from  his  debts  ;  while  those  who  trusted  him 
dther  not  paid  at  all,  or  paid  by  a  fraud  on 
me  else.  I  could  not  forgive  one  of  my  own 
^r  such  a  long-continued  system  of  dishonesty." 
lave  never  meant  to  wrong  you,  Mr.  Graddon," 
3uke,  stung  by  his  contempt  into  defending 
If. 

do  not  intend  to  let  you  do  so.  That  money 
ye  refunded  from  the  sum  I  invested  for  you. 

he  cried,  as  Duke  groaned  and  shrank  further 
liim.  "Has  that  gone,  too?  Then  how  did 
opoee  to  repay  me  ?  Is  this  but  an  idle  boast? 
tell  me  that  Hattie,  poor  simple  Hattie,  was 
victimised — that  your  proposals  were  made  for 
ke  of  her  money,  and  that  she  was  to  be 
jed." 

re  was  no  answer,  and  Mr.  Graddon,  shocked 
5    fresh    proof    of    tlie  young  man's    selfish, 
cipled  conduct,  caught  hold  of  his  daughter's 
laying,— 
me  away,  Winnie;  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do 


here.  I  must  have  an  hour's  rest,  for  I  have  traveUed 
so  fast/ 1  am  nearly  worn  out  Nanny  shall  give  me 
some  strong  tea  or  coffee;  and  let  some  one  tell 
Chris  to  harness  a  horse  that  I  may  ride  over  and 
catch  the  nuiil  train  to  Brighton.  Hattie  must  be 
saved." 

But  as  he  was  quitting  the  room,  Duke  started 
forward,  and  entreated  to  be  heard. 

"  Oh,  Winnie !  my  truest  friend !  my  still  dearly 
loved  Winnie,  let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  forgive 
me,  if  your  father  cannot !  I  have  not  sinned  de- 
liberately. I  have  been  weak — nay,  Avicked — but  I 
have  hated  myself  for  it  all  the  while.  There  have 
been  times  when  I  longed  to  tell  you  all ;  I  knew — 
I  knew  then — that  if  I  could  but  summon  courage  to 
disburden  my  heart  and  ask  your  help,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  retrieve  the  past  I  was  conscious  of 
this,  and  yet  pride,  or  shame,  or  both,  kept  me  silent, 
and  so  I  have  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin ;  some- 
times I  have  made  desperate  efforts  to  recover  myself, 
but  they  were  always  mistaken  ones.  I  have  lost 
you,  lost  my  self-respect,  your  father's  affection — am  I 
not  sufl&ciently  punished  ?" 

Winnie,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  took 
a  step  towards  him.  He  was  so  utterly  abased,  that 
how  could  she  help  pitying  her  unhappy  cousin?  But 
Mr.  Graddon  checked  the  generous  impulse.  He 
wanted  actions,  not  words. 

"  Go  to  your  aunt,  my  dear.  I  don't  feel  much 
faith  in  contrition  that  only  evinces  itself  in  morbid 
appeals  for  a  sympathy  Duke  must  be  well  aware 
he  docs  not  deserve.  Go  away,  Winnie ;  I  insist 
on  it  ! " 

**  But,  papa,"  she  ventured  to  plead,  "  will  you  not 
consent  to  say  no  more  till  the  morning  ?  When  you 
arc  less  excited,  and  Duke  has  had  time  for  con- 
sideration, I  am  sure  he  will  come  here  again,  and 
answer  all  your  questions  without  reserve,  and  do 
anything  you  suggest." 

"  I  shall  not  consent  to  let  Duke  quit  this  house 
until  I  know  precisely  how  I  stand,"  replied  her 
father,  stenily.  "I  have  lost  all  confidence  in  his 
veracity,  and  he  must  go  over  the  books  with  me, 
that  I  may  ascertain  what  other  sums  I  am  out  of 
pocket  through  my  folly  in  trusting  to  him." 

Winnie  fled,  for  she  could  bear  no  more.  To  a 
generous  nature  what  can  be  more  intolerable  than 
to  witness  another's  disgrace?  She  perplexed  Miss 
Symes  by  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her, 
and  trj-ing  to  stifle  in  her  lap  the  hysterical  cries  that 
burst  from  her  labouring  bosom,  but  it  was  not  till 
she  heard  her  father  coming,  that  by  a  desperate  effort 
she  calmed  herself. 

Mr.  Graddon  kissed  her  fondly,  and  bade  her  be 
comforted,  reminding  her  that  she  had  no  cause  for 
self-reproach,  and  then  went  away  to  shut  himself  in 
his  room,  and  spend  the  night  in  alternately  grieving 
over  and  blaming  Duke  Aveme's  crime. 

But  before  the  morning  broke,  he  had  sternly 
examined  himself,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  not  been  wholly  without  reproach.     He  had 
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been  too  indulgent,  too  careless ;  and  though  he 
knew  the  young  man's  besetting  sins,  he  had  not 
helped  him  to  conquer  them,  but  been  content  to 
hope  that  with  advancing  age  they  would  cure  them- 
selves. 

"He  shall  have  another  chance,"  Mr.  Graddon 
decided.  "It  shall  never  be  said  that  by  my 
harshness  I  drove  him  into  fresh  errors.  If  he  will 
agree  to  give  up  Hattie,  of  whom  he  is  certainly  oot 
worthy,  and  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  '11  help 
him  to  begin  the  world  again,  in  a  humbler  and 
better  fashion.  ** 

But  when  he  went  to  the  room  he  had  insisted  on 
Duke's  occupying  for  the  night,  his  prisoner  had 
disappeared,  leaving  on  the  table  a  note  for  Winnie. 

"  Don't  give  me  up  entirely,  my  precious  cousin," 
thus  he  had  written,  the  paper  bliBtcred  with  his 
tears.  "  I  cannot  stay  in  Emdell  to  face  public 
exposure,  but  I  '11  yet  win  your  father's  forgiveness. 
Tell  him  so,  dear  Winnie  ;  prevail  upon  to  make  no 
search  for  me,  and  to  spare  my  good  name  as  much 
as  he  can.     I  am  thoroughly  determined  to  turn  over 


a  new  leaf ;  you  shall  yet  be  proud  of  me ;  oii; 
and  trust  me  a  little,  as  you  used  to  do ;  vkik 
tell  myself  that  I  have  your  prayers,  yoor  aisel 
shall  not  wholly  lose  heart." 

"  Aiteac  all,  I  am  not  sorry  he  has  gane^' 
Mr.  Graddon.  "  I  was  weak  enough  to  dmnk 
meting  to  him  the  punishment  he  deserved." 

**  Where  vdll  he  go  ?  what  will  become  d  1 
asked  Winnie,  faintly.  "  Perhaps  he  wm  ] 
less !" 

**  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score,  my  dei 
have  been  to  Duke's  lodging,  and  it  seems  Ht 
penitence  did  not  interfere  with  his  going 
and  carrying  off  everything  he  possessed  tlist 
be  converted  into  money.  But  why  are  yon  i 
so  bitterly  ?  Does  this  proof  that  be  is  cspi 
taking  care  of  himself  shock  you  ?" 

'*  I  was  thinking  of  Hattie,"  she  answered.  ' 
had  but  left  a  message  for  poor  Hattie  I  Sli 
so  fond,  so  proud  of  her  lover.  Oh  !  papa,  wb 
tell  her  that  he  has  gone,  and  why  ?" 

{To  be  continued,) 


SHAME. 

BY    THE    REV.     T.     M.     MORRIS,     IPSWICH. 


"  Tea,  let  none  that  wait  on  Thee  be  ashamed :  let  them 

jIN,  sorrow,  and  shame  have,  ever  since 
man's  fall,  been  walking  about  our 
world  hand  in  hand;  they  are  inse- 
parable companions,  and  only  on  the 
rarest  occasions  are  found  apart.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  lasting  separa- 
tion between  them ;  but  all  such  attempts  have 
proved  in  vain.  Sorrow,  pain,  and  death  follow  sin 
whithersoever  it  goes,  as  a  dark  trailing  shadow, 
and  so  long  as  the  sun  of  Grod's  righteousness 
shines  in  the  heavens,  will  sin  cast  its  sorrowful 
and  deadly  shadow  upon  the  earth.  And  shame 
is  nearly  as  closely  associated  with  sin  as  its  other 
consequences,  sorrow  and  pain  and  death.  We 
know  that  had  there  been  no  sin,  there  would 
have  been  no  shame,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare 
that  sin  in  this  world  becomes  utterly  shameless; 
and  even  in  such  instances  sin  is  only  for  a  sea- 
son divorced  from  shame,  and  we  know  that  the 
most  shameless,  insensible  sinners,  those  who  have 
been  glorying  in  their  shame,  and  by  community 
in  ill-doing  have  been  keeping  one  another  in 
countenance — we  know  that  these  by-and-bye  must 
awake  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face. 

In  God's  Word  we  read  of  shame  almost  as 
soon  as  we  read  of  sin.  Our  first  parents,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  blessedness  of  an  unblushing  recti- 
tude, were  ashamed,  and  in  their  shame  hid  them- 
selves, so  soon  as  they  felt  their  consciences  bur- 
dened with  the  guilt  of  transgression ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this,  sin,  sorrow,  and  shame  have 
never  been  long  apart. 


be  ashamed  which  transgress  withont  cause.**— Pi.  is 

Shame  being  thus  closely  associated  wi 
we  might  expect  to  find  in  God's  Word  m 
ferences  to  it;  and  what  we  may  so  rew 
anticipate  we  do  actually  discover.  In  b 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  we  have  grea 
laid  upon  the  shamefulness  of  sin;  and  oiv 
most  blessed  prospects  0()ening  up  befoi 
connection  with  the  salvation  of  God  is  o 
and  complete  deliverance  from  all  shanu 
though  it  is  true  God  makes  us  feel  theal 
ness  of  sin.  He  does  so  that  we  may  be 
avail  ourselves  of  His  righteousness,  ch 
which  we  shall  stand  before  Him  at  last 
shame.  Sinners  must  be  ashamed,  but  i 
who  trust  in  the  Lord  and  wait  npon  Hii 

It  is  one  proof  that  our  understanc 
darkened  and  our  Judgments  perverted 
that  so  many  forms  of  false  shame  shoulf 
There  are  those  who  are  ashamed  of  mai 
which  need  excite  no  blosli  on  any  hoi 
who  perhaps  are  all  the  while  unbloBhix 
mitting  many  sins  of  which  they  oo^ 
ashamed.  No  one  need  be  ashamed- 
should  be  ashamed  of  honest  poyeity.  I 
equalities  and  distinctions  must  always  c 
no  one  should  be  ashamed  if  he  be  < 
doing  his  duty  in  that  positum  in  wU 
providentially  placed,  howevor  obsn 
humble  that  position  may  be;  The  dud 
a  man  is  not  to  tiy  and  fltmgg^  out  d  i 
tion  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  then  be 
ashamed  that  he  was  ever  in  it ;  it  ~ 
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ve  man  and  glorify  God  in  that 
'  one  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
be  ashamed  of  poverty, 
be  ashamed  of  any  natural  and 
ity.  If  we  fall  short  of  others 
1  sins,  or  negligence,  or  sloth, 
>r  shame,  but  we  need  not  be 
ences  which  result  from  a  differ- 
e  has  five  talents,  another  two, 

The  great  question  is  not.  How 
^e  we  ?  but,  How  do  we  employ 

There  is  a  difference  in  the 
ent  of  both  ph3rsical  and  mental 
B  great  thing  for  all  is  to  use 
fully  whatever  is  held  in  trust, 
be  ashamed  of  any  singularity 
^ish  us,  in  consequence  of  our 
inciple  and  truth,  or  of  any  at- 
it,  in  the  different  departments 
elieve  to  be  right.  A  good  man 
ily  world  must  be  singular,  i)ecu- 
ji  many  resi)ects  ;  the  only  way 
ty  is  to  follow  the  multitude  to 
then  not  be  ashamed  of  being  in 
^h  it  may  be  at  times  we  are 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing, 
t  word,  we  need  not  be  ashamed, 
I  look  on,  or  listen  with  contempt 
his  lesson  should  be  especially 
he  young.  One  of  the  strongest 
ible  temptations  to  which  they 
rst  going  out  into  the  world  is 
hemselves  to  drift  with  the  mul- 
influence  of  the  multitude,  the 
ing  example  and  habit,  while 
culiar  force  upon  the  young, 
ighty  though  obscure  and  subtle 

There  is  the  pressure  of  sinful 
ndency  of  which  is,  if  unchecked, 
X)  a  lower  and  still  lower  level 
)ecially  avoid  that  most  sinful 
eing  ashamed  of  Christ,  of  His 
jle,  or  of  anything,  indeed,  which 
We  should  not  be  ashamed  of, 
•eproach  if  we  bear  it  for  Him. 
ire  there  who  are  ashamed  of 
ould  not  say  this  in  so  many 
are  saying  this  constantly  by 
heir  words. 

3  are  many  forms  of  false  shame 
ivoid,  there  is  a  spirit  of  tnie 
uld  chemsh.  We  are  so  consti- 
t  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  sin 
ess  it  in  others,  without  having 
ame.  In  other  words,  we  feel 
leful  thing,  dishonouring  to  us, 
ous  in  the  sight  of  Qod;  that  it 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed.  We 
led  to  do  what  is  wrong — what 
lishonourable.  We  should  be 
ever  is  false,  mean,  impure — of 


whatever  is  inconsistent  with  our  sense  of  right ; 
and  we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  dishonour  put 
upon  our  conmion  nature  as  we  consider  the  mani- 
fold forms  of  sin  and  iniquity  which  prevail  in  our 
world. 

Now  this,  which  we  may  regard  as  a  natural  in- 
stinctive sense  of  shame,  arising  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  sin  in  ourselves,  or  the  exhibition  of  sin 
in  others,  is  a  good  thing  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
is  in  itself  insufficient,  incomplete,  superficial 
Nor  does  it  of  itself  move  men  to  make  any  dili- 
gent endeavours,  in  the  way  of  resistance  or 
avoidance.  Such  are  the  blinding,  deadening  in- 
fluences exerted  by  sin,  that  no  man  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  ashamed  of  sin  until  God  makes  him 
ashamed.  It  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  to  make 
men  ashamed  of  sin,  in  other  words  to  convince 
them  of  it,  to  remove  the  mask,  the  disguise 
which  hides  its  deformities,  to  reveal  it  in  aU  its 
hideousness — to  tear  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery 
of  iniquity. 

If  we  analyse  the  feelings  of  shame  which  re- 
sult from  the  workings  of  an  unenlightened  con- 
science, we  soon  discover  how  superficial  they 
are — awakened  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
sin  has  been  committed,  or  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  its  commission,  rather  than  from 
the  consideration  of  sin  itself.  The  sense  of  sin 
ia  determined  more  by  the  judgment  formed  of 
that  particular  sin  by  the  world  than  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  God,  and  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  it  in  His  Word.  The  reference  is  oftener 
to  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  standard  of  con- 
ventional morality,  than  to  the  great  principles  of 
eternal  and  immutable  morality.  But  how  dif- 
ferent is  it  when  God  convinces  men  of  sin ! 
When  a  divinely  guided  arrow  pierces  some  joint 
in  the  armour  of  sinful  complacency  !  W^e  see 
how  it  was  with  David,  when  the  "  Thou  art  the 
man ''  of  Nathan  smote  him  to  the  heart,  and 
made  him  ashamed.  We  see  how  it  was  with 
Peter,  when  the  look  of  his  suffering  Lord  recalled 
him  to  his  senses,  and  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly.  And  so  was  it  with  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
when  the  vision  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ 
overwhelmed  him  with  the  shameful  and  sorrow- 
ful conviction  that  in  persecuting  those  poor 
Nazarenes  he  had  been  persecuting  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory  Himself.  And  so,  though  the 
feelings  may  vary  very  much  in  their  degrees  of 
intensity,  and  their  modes  of  expression,  is  it  in 
every  instance  where  God  nu^es  men  truly 
ashamed  of  sin.  They  see  it  as  they  never  saw 
it  before,  and  then  have  they  awakened  within 
them  an  undying  hatred  of  sin  itself,  as  that 
abominable  thing  which  God  hates. 

This  feeling  of  shame  which  Ok)d  awakens  is 
but  an  initial  and  preparatory  stage  in  a  great 
spiritual  process.  As  God  makes  us  discontented 
that  He  may  give  us  satisfaction,  so  does  God 
make  us  ashamed  that  He  may  free  us  from  shama 
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That  salutary  shame  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  which  it  is  the  very  work  and  office  of  God's 
Spirit  to  awaken,  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
is  salutary  only  as  it  leads  on  to  something  better 
than  itself.  God  makes  us  ashamed  of  sin — re- 
veals to  us  its  enormity  and  hideousness  only  that 
He  may  awaken  within  us  a  longing  desire  to  be 
free  from  its  hateful  presence,  its  enslaving  and  pol- 
luting power.  Once  made  ashamed  of  sin,  nothing 
can  satisfy  us  but  deliverence.  It  is  as  thus  made 
ashamed  of  sin  that  we  are  ready  to  welcome  with 
heart  and  soul  God's  own  Son  as  our  great  de- 
liverer. This  is  the  deliverance  that  He  achieves : 
salvation  from  sin,  from  sorrow,  from  shame.  As 
apart  from  Christ  we  cannot  break  the  bonds  of 
this  triple  and  evil  confederacy,  so  before  the 
divine  and  benignant  presence  of  the  great  Emanci- 
pator do  we  see  sin,  sorrow,  and  sha^e  take  their 
departure.  Repeatedly,  and  in  manifold  forms, 
do  we  meet  with  the  assurance  which  occurs  more 
than  once  in  this  Psalm,  that  if  we  trust  in  the 
Lord,  wait  upon  Him,  confide  in  Him  as  our  God 
and  our  salvation,  we  shall  not  be  made  ashamed. 
Still,  so  far  as  sin  lingers  with  us,  we  shall  be 
ashamed  of  sin  in  ourselves,  and  still,  so  far  as  we 
are  brought  in  contact  with  it,  shall  we  be  ashamed 
of  sin  in  others.  But  while,  as  long  as  we  tarry 
in  a  sinful  world  we  shall  retain  a  salutary  sense 
of  shame,  there  is  even  here  and  now  a  high,  a 
blessed  and  glorious  sense  in  which  these  words 
are  true.  We  shall  not  be  made  ashamed  by  the 
hope  we  cherish,  by  the  faith  we  exercise.  Many 
are  made  ashamed  of  their  hope,  many  will  find 
that  their  faith  has  been  resting  on  an  uncertain 
and  treacherous  foundation ;  but  not  so  the 
Christian  believer — those  of  us  who  put  our  trust  in 
Christ  shall  never  be  made  ashamed.  We  know  in 
Whom  we  have  believed,  and  are  persuaded  that 
He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we  have  committed 
unto  Him  against  that  day.  We  shall  not  be 
made  ashamed  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
foundation  on  which  we  build,  the  insecurity  of 
the  refuge  in  which  we  hide.  We  shall  not  be 
made  asliamed  as  we  listen  to  the  reproaches  of 
conscience,  the  suggestions  of  our  misbelieving 
hearts,  the  accusations  of  the  great  adversary  of 
souls — for,  turning  aside  from  them,  we  can  make 
our  appeal  to  the  Lord  our  righteousness.  And 
as  we  are  not  made  ashamed  as  the  charges  are 
urged  against  us  here  in  the  court  of  conscience, 
so  we  shall  not  be  made  ashamed  as  we  stand  be- 
fore the  great  tribunal  itself.  If  we  are  in  Christ, 
there  is  none  who  can  accuse — there  is  none  who 
can  condemn.  There  are  many  things  of  which 
we  have  great  reason  to  be  ashamed  ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  of  which  we  never  shall  be  ashamed, 
and  that  is  the  faith — we  have  been  led  and  re- 
pose in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — for  as  time  rolls 
on,  as  one  change  succeeds  another,  we  shall  be 


continually  discovering  fresh  reasons  for  tr 
in  Him. 

But  while  thinking  of  the  shame  from 
some  are,  by  the  grace  of  God,  delivered,  ir< 
not  lose  si^t  of  that  shame  with  which 
shall  be  overwhelmed — with  which,  indei 
must  be  overwhelmed  who  are  not  deUvent 
shame  by  Christ  Jesus.      We  have  alretd) 
that  men  have,  of  themselves,  only  a  very : 
feet  and  superficial  sense  of  shame  on  acooi 
sin  ;  and  that  some  even  become  so  hardeiM 
insensible  as   to    be    comparatively   shan 
while  we  read  of  others  who  have  gone  so : 
to  glory  in  their  shame.      What  we  have 
member  is  this,  that  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  by  the  conviction  of  God's  tnitl 
Spirit  here,  will  be  made  ashamed  by  the  re 
tive  manifestation  of  the  evil  nature  of  m 
after.     There  are  those  whose  doom  it  will 
awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt 
pre-intimation  of  the  sinner's  doom  b  one  d 
most  fearful  of  all  which  occur  in  sacred  Scrij 
What  a  terrible  thing  it  must  be  to  mcaheioi 
and  everlasting  contempt/      That  sense  of  e] 
which  occasionally  overwhelms  men  here  is 
terrible — there  is  nothing  so  terrible  in  the  ^ 
not  death  even.  Much  as  men  dread  death,  the 
forms  of  shame  which  men  shun  by  seeking  c 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  really  living 
ful  and  criminal  life,  but  one  which  has  bee 
wardly  reputable.  His  crimes  have  not 
not  attracted  attention,  they  have  not 
awakened  suspicion ;  he  has  sinned  with  im' 
so  long  that  he  has  almost  ceased  to  dra 
covery  ;  he  figures  in  the  eyes  of  men  as  an 
of  admiration  to  some,  and  of  envy  to  other 
last  the  glittering  bubble  of  his  false  rep 
bursts,  his  fraud  becomes  apparent ;  amid 
of  execration  he  disappears  from  the  vie 
long-deluded  public,  to  endure  the  agpo 
guilty  shame,  unmixed  with  any  touch  < 
godly  sorrow.  There  are  in  all  our  woi 
things  more  terrible  than  thus  to  awaken  tc 
and  confusion  of  face.  But  what  is  this  eoi 
with  that  other  awakening !  The  stonn 
dignation  will  soon  abate,  the  sharp  pti 
agony  of  shame  «nd  mortified  ambition  wi 
subside ;  after  a  while  he,  thus  sudden^ 
ashamed,  will  creep  forth  from  his  hiding-] 
shameless — and  in  a  few  months,  or  a  few 
all  may  be  forgotten.  But  so  wiU  it  not 
that  final  awakening.  Those  who  do  noi- 
to  everlasting  life,  will  awake  to  Mkame  « 
lasting  contempL  From  the  danger,  and  etc 
the  dread,  of  this  fearful  awakening,  Christ 
and  willing  to  set  us  frea  Let  ns  then  'al 
Him,  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  ma; 
confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  beloie  B 
His  coming.'' 
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CHAPTER  n. 


IFTER  two  or  three  days  the  cousins  be- 
came inseparable,  and  Edward  had  not 
a  thought  that  he  did  not  share  with  his 
,     companion.      Philip,  though  evidently 
^     more  at  home  than  at  first,  was  still  shy 
and  quiet  in  the  presence  of  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  even  to  Edward  he 
Eis  strangely  reticent  concerning  himself, 
influences  had   combined  to  increase   his 
eserve,  the  chief  one  being  that  his  mother, 
he  had  been  ardently  attached,  had  unfor- 
been  a  Papist,  although  his  father  professed 
»rmed  faith.     Colonel  Wyatt  "wished  Philip 
lught  up  according  to  his  own  creed,  but  his 
ftdvised  by  her  confessor,  and  deeply  imbued 
i  erroneous  principles   of    Romanism,   had 
afluenced  his  mind  in  its  favour, 
ing  that  he  was  in  a  Protestant  household, 
cept  his  own  counseL      Chance,   however, 
n  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
a  man  named  Roger  Bon  field,  shared  his 
As  soon   as   the   latter   discovered  this,  he 
endly  approaches  to  Philip,  so  tempered  and 
with  respect,  however,  that  after  a  while, 
lis  relatives'  kindness  to  him,  he  seemed  to 
oger*s   society  to  theirs,   and  would  often 
ay  to  have  a  long  chat  with  him,  although 
r  it  was  contrary  to  his  aunt's  wish.     The 
fraction  this  man  possessed  for  the  orphaned 
that  he  was  always  ready  to  Usten  with 
lal  sympathy  when  Philip  spoke  of  his  dearly- 
jther. 

Beaufort  had  retained  Roger  in  her  service 
)m  motives  of  kindness.  Some  years  ago  he 
i  prosecuted  by  her  lord  for  theft,  but,  touched 
enitence  and  sorrow,  his  kind  mistress  had 
her  influence  to  have  his  punishment  miti- 
id  on  his  leaving  prison  had  received  him  when 
Ise  would  have  done  so,  hoping  that  by  these 
le  might  be  brought  to  amend  the  error  of 
\  and  become  a  good  Christian, 
irdly  conforming  to  the  simple  ceremonial  of 
3rmed  Church,  Roger  continued  at  heart  a 
md,  as  often  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
uid  confessed  to  a  priest  residing  in  the 
iring  town.  Lately,  the  gloomy  and  bigoted 
iving  ascended  the  throne,  Romanists  had 
ap  everywhere,  and  were  trying  to  root  out 
testant  religion  by  the  cruel  means  which 
natictsm    deemed    not   only  allowable  but 

>U8. 

imates  of  Beaufort  Castle  were  marked  out 
nction,  but  persecution  had  not  yet  reared 
>us  head  in  that  part  ef  the  country,  and 
afort  family  dwelt,  as  they  fancied,  secure 
uotioed.    Within   the   last  week,  however, 


alarming  rumours  had  reached  them,  and  Lord 
Beaufort  deemed  it  wise  to  take  a  journey  to  the 
metropolis,  and  to  observe  for  himself  the  progress 
of  events.  A  week  after  the  arrival  of  Philip  he 
set  out,  accompanied  by  his  steward,  on  a  journey 
which  proved  one  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  was 
protracted  so  far  beyond  the  limits  he  had  assigned 
to  it  that,  instead  of  being  weeks  before  he  again 
beheld  his  family,  it  was  months. 

"  Edward,  dost  sleep  ? "  asked  Philip,  the  night 
following  Lord  Beaufort's  departure. 

"  Another  moment,  and  I  had,"  replied  Edward 
sleepily. 

**  Hist — ^heard  you  not  a  rustling  ?  "  whispered 
Philip,  trembling  and  crouching  under  the  bed- 
clothes. 

**  Tis  but  a  rat  behind  the  wainscot,"  sighed 
Edward,  impatiently. 

"  No,  no,  Edward !  wake,  I  pray  you,  and  listen. 
Roger  saith  this  chamber  is  haunted." 

"  Nay,  then,"  replied  Edward,  now  thoroughly 
awake, "  he  speaks  folly;  'tis  but  madam  my  mother  !'* 

"  Surely  now,  it  is  not  Roger,  but  you  who  speak 
foolishly,  cousin — the  castle  clock  hath  but  now 
struck  three — and  what  would  she  do  here  at  this 
hour  ?  " 

"  Content  you,  fair  cousin,"  replied  Edward,  a  little 
contemptuously,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  fear 
which  evidently  overpowered  his  more  highly  sensi- 
tive companion.  **  An  if  it  were  a  man,  what  need 
you '* 

**  Hist !  there  !  "  whispered  Philip,  placing  an  im- 
ploring hand  over  Edward's  mouth,  and  rapidly 
uttering  a  mechanical  prayer,  as  a  safeguard  against 
evil  spirits. 

A  rustling  sound  was  distinctly  audible,  and  Philip, 
straining  his  eyeballs  to  gaze  through  the  darkness, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sliadowy  figure  gliding  throng 
the  chamber. 

He  lay  for  a  few  minutes  silent  from  excess  of 
terror,  and  when  the  fancied  phantom  had  quitted  the 
chamber,  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  such  agonised  entreaty 
to  Edward,  imploring  him  to  call  some  one,  and  then 
begging  him  not  to  leave  him,  that  the  latter,  in  order 
to  quiet  his  fears,  and  forgetting  his  mother's  injunc- 
tion, exclaimed  :  "  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
I  know  'tis  my  mother.  She  told  me,  but  a  week 
past,  that  I  was  not  to  note  it,  if  I  heard  her  footsteps 
passing,  for  slie  hath  a  visitor  who  is  hiding  here  for 
some  reason — I  know  not  what ;  but  she  chaiged  me 
to  speak  not  of  the  matter.  Take  good  heed  yon  say 
nothing  of  it  before  the  servants,  or  she  will  chide  me, 
X»erclianoe,  for  telling  even  you,  my  cousin." 

"  I  would  fain  see  with  my  own  eyes  if  it  be  even 
so,"  replied  Philip,  still  unconvinced,  but  a  little 
comforted.  "  How  know  you  that  there  is  not  a 
spirit  which  haunts  this  room,  even  if  her  ladyship 
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do  Hometimcit  vi:iit  it  an  well !     For,  indeed,  Roger 
h&th  said  tuoTC  tlian  once  that  he  hath  seen  a.  gfaost 

outside  your  chnniber  door " 

"  If  naught  else  will  con\-ince  thee,  what  aaye»t 
thou  to  looking  on  the  stranger  with  thine  own 
nnbelieving    eyes  t "    replied     Edward,   impatiently. 

"Come "    and   the    lad    springing  out   of    bed, 

Pkilip,  from  very  fear  of  being  left  alone,  followed 

Groping  their  way  in  the  darkness,  they  passed 
through  the  apartment  into  a  corridor,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  staircase,  whicli  led  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  castle  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  a  door 
opened  into  a  sninll,  generally  untenanted  chamber. 
Cautionsly  pushing  the  jmnderous  dour  still  farther 
open  (for  it  stood  ajnr),  tlie  two  boys  entered  the 
apartment.  As  titcy  did  so  the  moon,  emerging 
from  a  bank  of  heavy  cloud,  poured  its  rays  into  the 
room  and  showed  it  empty  ! 

"  Let  us  return,"  cried  Philip,  in  a  fright,  for  there 
was  no  other  apartment  in  this  port  of  the  castle, 
which  was  only  a  small  turret,  and  therefore  afforded 
no  space  for  more. 

"  Tis  strange,''  replied  Edward,  "  but  perchance 
the  visitor  has  departed  ;  be  that  aa  it  may  be,  we 
will  solve  the  mystery  to-morrow  night.  If  you  hear 
anght.  wake  me,  cousin,  and  I  will  follow  the  intruder 
even  though  it  should  prove  a  ghost,  and  learn  whither 
he  bends  his  steps  o'  nights." 

"  But  let  us  return  now  at  once,  I  pray  you," 
urged  Philip,  his  teeth  chattering. 

Edward  compUeil,  and  the  two  lads  were  soon 
nnngly  ensconced  in  their  warm  bed,  and  Philip, 
despite  his  fear,  hearing  no  more  ghostly  noise  i,  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  woke  next  momitig  none  the  wotse 
for  the  visit  he  imagined  he  had  received,  except 
that  hia  usually  pale  checks  were  perhaps  a  triHe 
paler  than  before,  so  that  Edward  almost  forgot  the 
adventure  before  darkness  came  again. 

But  not  BO  Philip;  all  day  long  he  tried  in  vain  to 
attend  to  his  studies  and  forgot  his  feam,  succeeding 
only  partially,  however  ;  but  as  the  day  waned,  so 
waned  the  courage  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
assume,  till  at  last  the  gathering  darknem  found  him 
in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  that,  unable  to 
endure  it  any  longer,  he  sought  Roger,  and  began  to 
pour  oat  his  trouble  into  the  man's  sympathising 
and  attentive  ear. 

"  At  what  hour  of  the  night  saw  y«n  tlic  spirit, 
Master  Philip  T  "  asked  Roger. 

"  It  had  just  gone  three  when  I  heard  the  mstling, 
and  saw  something  tall  and  black,  I  think  it  was  (I 
could  not  see  distiactly),  gliding  through  the  room," 
whispered  the  trembling  lad  ;  "  and  now,  oh,  Roger, 
I  fear  I  dare  not   sleep   in   tliat   horrible   chamber 

"I  pray  you  fear  notliing.     I  will  watch  this 


night  for  your  safety.  Master  Philip.  In  tbcM 
time  let  it  please  you  to  take  diis  I'  Aid 
deluded  victim  of  snperHtition  drew  from  hii  V 
a  coin  rudely  stamped  with  the  fignre  of  the  ^ 
and,  telling  his  credulous  auditor  that  it  bid 
blewKd  by  his  Holiness,  and  would  ahield  Um 
all  harm,  advised  him  to  conceal  it  about  lutft 
and  go  to  rest  with  a  quiet  mind. 

"  But,  Roger,  why  so  pale  T    See,  thy  land  * 

"Nay,  'tLi  fancj' !  Under  favour,  Masta  R 
guard  wcU  your  speech,  and  seek  me  not  tw  • 
My  lady  loves  not  that.  Leave  me,  now,  (Ki 
one  report  tliat  we  have  been  talking  together.' 

Roger  finished  with  a  sigh  that  wu  alaa 
groan,  his  words  were  hurried,  and  his  manui 
so  agitated,  that  Philip  could  not  help  ohserriif 
wondering  at  it.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  hii  I 
that  perhaps  now  Roger  had  parted  with  hii  bl 
chami  he  feared  for  his  own  safety,  and  he  i 
mined,  great  as  his  terror  was,  to  te^tort  i 
the  Urst  opportunity.  He  could  find  none,  bm 
that  night  and  the  next. 

(7*0  b(  fonfiRHed). 
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hftTB  nid  enough.  Mi.  Gn; ;  ooi  treatj  ii  kt  4n  end.' " — p,  807. 


NEW    LIGHT    TROM    AN    OLD    LAMP; 

OR,  HODEBH  BEADINOS  OF  ANCIENT  FABLES. 


EBP  AND  THB  PUIXBR :  OB.  IIX  OOMIS 
FROM  nX  CX1HFANY. 
oommnnicationa  corrupt  good  maimera." 
»mj»  BL  Pknl,  quoting  &  proTeib  which  was 


andent  in  hii  day,  and  which,  at  all  times  and 
Bcasons,  is  intenaely  true.  "Tell  me  what  company 
yon  Iceep,  and  I  will  tell  yon  what  you  are,"  ia 
uiother  old  law  on  the  same  tubject  ;  and,  If  ths 


1  ■  , 


"  Maj  Goil  mo  send  a  worthy  f  rirnd ; 
IliH  rrii'iHlslilp  loo]  will  work  mo  viuaA. 
A  friend  not  bo.  will  work  mc  wnc  : 
ao  Ood  Dili  Bcnd  n  w<irlhr  trieml." 

Tliii  IcKwm  is  clearly  eontnine<l  in  tbc  little  ta\i\e  «f 
Ilii!  FiiliiT  iinil  tlic  Swc^ik 

A  awcpp  w)io  lioil  more  room  in  his  Iiouw  than  he 
miuireil  for  himself,  prnpoecd  bi  a  fuller  tluit  he 
hhiiiilil  ronic  and  take  n|i  hin  quartera  under  the 
MiTiin  nK)f.  "  Thank  yon,"  luiid  the  fnllcr,  in  rcnponHc 
to  llic  invitation,  "but  I  mnHtdodiucyonrolTer,  for  I 
four  UH  fiist  ns  I  whiten  my  pjodit  yon  will  blacken 
them  nenin."  The  fnller,  you  nee,  Tre»  fully  aware 
(if  the  importance  of  care  in  the  choice  of  a  crimrnde. 
Hiiil  he  brouf^ht  his  bleached  and  npotlein  pno'^i  into 
till)  dwelling  of  the  sweep,  the  Honty  ■u^'oululing^ 
tliniif^)  far  from  being  clean  in  UicmBclvc^,  would 
hiHiii  miikc  a  clean  Hweep  of  alt  his  lulraur,  and  of  hiu 
rcjiutiilioii  an  n  wiirkntan  iiiio  the  bni^n.  He 
wiicly  kept  hin  distance,  ntid  no  he  kept  his  credit,  and 
hii  ^.roodH  their  pnrity.  It  i*  (|uitc  n-t  easy  to  smut  n 
■-linrai-ter,  to  nilly  a  name,  anil  to  Htiiin  a  ronsclenoe, 
ami  so  it  is  klwaya  wine  to  f;ivc  a  wide  berth  to  all 
who  linve  neither  "  clean  hands  "  imr  a  "  pure  facnrt," 
mid  to  n<vi(H'iato  only  with  thoi<c  whoMi  walk  and 
c'lnvcniatiiin  are  "  lovely  and  of  gtmd  rcpOTt"  The 
old  JSrtitch  proverb  sayj*.  "  If  ymi  (rnnjj  n  year  wi'  a 
I'rij'iilc,  you  II  limp  at  the  enil  of  it."  In  that  case 
it  iri  better  to  let  the  cripples  "  giMp ''  by  themHelves, 
iind  to  choose  n  fellow  traveller  vthoKC  linilM  are 
siinnd.  "Keep  "yiod  compiniy.  and  yon  hIuiU  tic  of 
tliiMiniiil>cr;"  for  ainon;;  thcni  who  do  well,  the  faulty 
(liicH  lielter,  iiinsmiich  as  ttieir  quiet  influence, 
i'<iiiti'<i-l,   and   exnmple,   atfonl    Iwtli  ^midnncc  and 


of  the  diingcn  arirting  from  contai 
thiiiKK  or  men.  "  Ikid  company, 
"  is  like  a  nail  driven  into  a  po) 
first  mid  fwconi)  lilown  may  be  dm 
diflicully ;  but  tieing  once  driven  \ 
jiidwrs  cannot  take  hohl  to  ilmi 
only  lie  done  by  the  dcBtructinn 
more  modem  tjut  ciiuall)'  wine  tea 
llie  best  in  the  company  is  the  vn 
tlie  Iwft  menus  to  grow  Iietter  if  ti 
who  are  Ix^tler  than  we." 

Another  nKcient  fable  puts  the 
follow  evil  rompanionshipii,  in  eve 
tli.in  tlic  fable  already  quoted.  " 
net  to  catch  the  cranes  that  fed 
com.  Several  cmncs  ware  caught, 
the  number.     'Spore  me  !'  cried 

an  innocent '     '  True  enough, 

tiie  farmer,  cutting  him  nhort ;  ' 
I  have  caught  you  in  thievish  i 
must  snlTer  the  consequences,'" 
stork's  neck  was  wnuig  in  the  s 
guiltier  comrades.  Could  a  better 
than  that  which  the  good  Book  itn 
who  dwells  with  wiae  niea  shall 
companions  of  fools  shall  be  dcitn 

GREAT  BOAST.  SMAU 

"  The  boaster,"  says  a  modem  f 
"  builds  a  gun-carringe  to  fire  off 
erects  ft  bastion  and  euibnuara  fi 
which  to  discharge  a  pop-gun."  ' 
tliLi  unpleasant  chamcter  is  in  i 
promise,  and  most  commonly  bis ' 
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dw  wont  wheel  in  llie  wagon  that  crekks 
jtd  it  ia  tlie  weakett  mortsl  that  speaks  moat, 
lly  when  die  tmbject  is  hia  own  eapabilitiee. 
anrely  the  ntoial  contained  in  the  well-known 
Mt  (tf  the  Moontain  in  Labour, 
le  days  ot  yore  a  mighty  rambling  was  heaid 
■tain  mountain ;  the  whole  region  aronnd  was 
with  its  terrible  travail,  and  the  noise  was 
deafening.  Mnltitndes  of  people  came  from 
I  near,  and  stood  in  waiting  wonder,  to  see 
i  would  produce.  The  throes  increaaed,  the 
tion  deepened,  and  the  sound  became  more 
>ie  tremendons.  The  crowd  stood  in  great 
;tion.  Many  wise  conjectures  were  hazarded ' 
he  gigantic  outcome  of  all  this,  when,  lo  I  a 
asm  succeeded,  and  out  popped — a  mouse  1 
ever  such  a  potent  promise  followed  by  such 
r  performance  !  And  yet  it  ia  imitated  by  the 
rotherhood  of  boasters  every  day.  They  talk 
mles'  vein  and  the</  act  in  Tom  Thumb's.  It 
«  of  "  great  cry  and  little  wool ; "  a  salvo  of 
y  heralds  a  jCimco,  and  a  flourish  of  tnimpeta 
ces  a  feat  as  wonderful  aa  that  of  the  French 
ho  "  marched  his  army  up  the  hill  and  then — 
id  down  again.  "  A  still  tongue  ahows  a  wise 
says  the  old  proverb,  and  it  might  well  have 
"a  bragging  tongue  shows  a  wise-acre,"  and 
be  accomplishes  ia  too  wall  known  to  need 
■tioD.  "  The  mill  clacka  most  when  there  is 
a  in  the  hopper,"  and  amid  all  the  din  there  is 
tt  little  floor  in  the  meal-spout  "  It  is  the  still 
at  gets  the  most  wash,"  for  while  the  rest  are 
iag  in  a  vehement  spell  of  porcine  music  she  is 
(bning  cargo  ere  the  trough  be  dry.  "  Good 
leeda  no  bush,"  and  if  the  whole  of  Birnam 
wen  hung  out  for  a  signhoord,  it  conld  not 
tliampagne  out  of  hard  cider.  "  Great  boast, 
nast,"  and  a  furnace  like  Nebuchadnezzar's, 


heated  seven  times  hotter  than  its  wont  with  that  . 
sort  of  caloric,  can  neither  hy  a  rasher  nor  toaat  checMb 
"  Great  faarkeia  are  nae  biteia,"  say  the  Scotch,  sig- 
nificantiy,  and  so  intimate  tliat  while  the  dog  is 
"giving  tongue,"  the  hare  has  given  him  the  slip. 
"  It  isn't  the  hen  that  cackles  that  lays  most  eggs," 
and  most  assuredly  it  is  not  that  man  that  makes  the 
loudest  profession  who  does  the  most  valiant  deeds. 
Let  OS  accept  the  connael  of  the  Spanish  adage,  then, 
"  Not  to  take  more  into  our  mouths  than  our  cheeks 
will  hold ;'  in  other  words,  let  there  be  some  fair 
comparison  between  promise  and  practice,  between 
the  preparation  and  the  event. 

" Sa; weel an' do weel end  wl'ae letter; 
8aj  weel  m^  be  good,  but  do  wool  la  better." 
Let  ns  aim  at  modest  merit,  and  make  the  ontcome 
of  onr  proraisc  better  than  it  seemed  to  warrant. 
"An  empty  barrel,"  quoth  Shakeopeare,  "has  thr 
greatest  sound;"  and  Uie  very  sound,  like  the  brag- 
gart'a  boast,  shows  that  there's  nothing  in  iL  The 
shallow  streamlet  flows  noisily  along,  brawling  and 
bickering,  clia£ug  and  chattering  ;  while  the  deep 
majestic  river  rolls  in  silent  self-oontained  power 
until  its  mighty  waters,  laden  with  fleets  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  bordered  with  prosperonB  cities,  falls 
grandly  into  the  mighty  sea.  "  Study  to  be  quiet, 
and  mind  your  own  bosinesK"  Be  strong  in  medita- 
tion, moderate  in  speech,  diligent  in  action ;  and 
remember  that  the  day  is  coming  when,  if  we  keep  a 
good  conscience,  walk  uprightly,  serve  our  generation, 
and  are  loyal  to  our  God,  we  shall  with  loosened 
tongue  exalt  the  name  of  Him  who  gave  the  needful 
gifts  of  grace. 

"  Keep  thou  the  calm  and  even  tenor  of  thy  way. 
Resolved  to  do  Ui;  honest  dut;  da;  by  da;  ; 
Eschew  all  boasting,  make  no  great  luetence. 
For  that  displays  a  grievouB  want  of  sense. 
In  modest  silence  work  ont  thought  and  plan, 
And  be  no  foolish  txiaBter,  but—  a  man.* 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LOST  IN  THE  WISNINC," 


i  cossctence'  sake." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

IHSPECTINO  THE  BOOKS. 

GRADDON    went   off  to 

•  Brighton  in  all  hast«,  for  be 

^  harboured  a  fear  that  Duke,  in 

^  spite  of  his  promises  of  amend- 

it,  might  still  hanker  after 

1  the  little  heiress,  or,  rather,  the 

property  she  poascaaed.      He 

had  gone  away  penitent ;   but 

it  the  temptation  to  embrace  anch 

an  o{^rlunity  of  freeing  himself  of  his 

debts  retnm  upon  him  T     He  had  sinned 

and  repented,  and  then  sinned  again,  too 

often  to  be  trusted  yet. 

11  •  nbid  to  find  Uattie  ignorant  of  his  flight, 

^  it  gwr*  her  guardian  a  sharp  paog  when 


he  walked  into  the  room  where  she  sat^  and  saw  her 
surrounded  with  preparations  for  the  hurried  marriage 
to  whicli  Duke,  before  leaving  her,  had  extorted  a 
reluctant  consent. 

However,  she  bore  the  loss  of  her  lover  with 
toleraUe  fortitude.  It  was  not  for  him  her  t^nm 
were  shed,  so  much  as  for  the  pleasant  anticipations 
she  had  been  conjuring  up  of  what  her  married  life 
should  be. 

"  I  meant  to  have  had  the  dearest  little  home  in 
the  world !"  she  said,  "  It  would  have  been  to  de- 
lightful t«  furnish  it  according  to  my  own  taste,  and 
keep  it  always  trim  and  neat ;  and  Duke  was  to  have 
had  delicious  little  dinners  of  my  own  arranging — 
something  tasty  and  piquant  every  day.  Oh  !  I  had 
planned  it  all  in  my  own  mind  so  nicely,  even  lo  the 
bed-room  that  you  were  to  occupy,  dear  Mr.  Graddon, 


sorrow  ot  witnesauig  iier  sonenug.  sne  aanK  rapiaiy 
bat  painlessly,  conitcioaB  from  the  mmmencement 
that  her  malady  wbb  on  iomrable  one,  and  evincing 
a  patience,  a  resignation,  a  pious  trust  in  the  Divine 
morcy  that  softened  the  blow  to  the  relatives  who 
had  learned  in  the  last  ycora  of  her  life  to  love  her 
dearly. 

Nina  could  not  be  Hummoaed  to  the  death-bed  of 
her  aunt,  for  no  one  knew  where  to  find  her.  Acting 
on  a  BQggeation  of  Winnie's,  Hr.  Graddon  inserted 
advertisements  in  the  daily  p^ers,  as  well  as  a  notice 
of  Miss  Symes' decease,  but  no  reply  was  received;  and 
it  therefore  astonished  him  very  mach  when,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  that  lady's  interment,  a  shrewd, 
hard-looking  man,  in  nisty  block,  mode  hie  appear- 
ance, who  stated  that  be  came  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ordley  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the 
will 

lly  her  frugality,  Mim  Syroes  had  always  contrived 
to  live  on  a  IJiird  of  her  income,  yet  her  savings  only 
amounted  to  a  small  stun  after  all ;  for  while  of  too 
distmstful  a  nature  to  listen  willingly  to  appeals  for 
charitable  aid,  once  convinced  that  it  was  required, 
she  bad  been  wont  to  give  liberally. 

If  Mr.  Ordloy's  representative  had  been  led  to 
cherish  great  expectations,  he  went  away  disappointed, 
for  the  few  hundreds  Miss  Symes  had  laid  by  were 
bequeathed  to  one  of  the  young  sons  of  her  brother, 
who  liiLd  contidcd  to  her  his  wish  to  enter  the 
medical  profession ;  and  this  legacy  was  to  be 
empbyed  in  fortliering  liis  wishes. 

"  Then  there  was  nothing  for  Mrs.  Ordley  t 
ponitivcly  nothing?"  the  agent  of  Nina's  husband 
queried,  and  muttering  somethinfi  under  his  breath, 
he    rose    to    deport.      Dut    Winnie    stopped    him, 


mnBi  oe  inwrpreua — uiai  u  ki« 
was  full,  it  was  with  unholy  gains- 
consolation  from  the  UionghL  V 
London,  his  eyes  songht  on  all  si 
form  lA  his  dauf^ter  ;  every  fanci 
search  of  her  ;  but,  alas,  his  qua 
disappointment.  Nina  neither  a 
those  who  still  loved  her  dearly 
avoid  his  creditors,  Mr.  Ordley  : 
another  name,  and  gone  abroa 

Neither  were  any  tidings  rece 
if  Mr,  Graddon  often  railed  sgain 
ingratitudo  of  the  lad  he  had  tn 
as  a  son,  who  could  be  surprised 
been  in  England  three  days  wfai 
involved  in  a  law-snit,  entailed 
some  unpardonable  act  of  iustte 
of  a  contract  on  the  port  of  his  la 

Nor  was  this  all  ;  as  soon  as 
the  ofBcc  for  papers  that  bore  01 
tion,  the  confusion,  the  disordflr  1 
tively  appalled  him. 

Winnie,  released  by  Bfisa  I 
Hattie's  return  from  some  of  her  < 
that  she  was  able  to  come  to  h 
eager  to  screen  the  fugitive  fm 
she  was  not  content  with  modi 
wisth,  but  exacted  a  promise  Eroi 
a  substitute  for  Duke  till  somef 
established.  To  eBect  this,  she 
tasks  which,  in  spite  of  her  willii 
natural  aptitude  for  hiiiiiiimi,  «l 
dismay. 

Mr.  GroddoD,  who  was  m^ 
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he  came  in ;  could  genendly  find 
ir  or  paper  he  required  ;  or  would 
his  angry  annoyance  if  it  were  not 
i  he  did  not  dream  that  she  was 
Dre  unequal  to  the  work  she  had 

ted  principally  of  reducing  to  some- 
rity  the  confusion  in  which  Duke 
Irawer,  shelf,  and  pigeon-hole,  she 
enough.  "  Tidying  up  "  always  re- 
to  a  woman,  and  if  she  came  away 
f,  after  sorting  letters,  examining 
i  putting  them  away  numbered  and 
erence,  or  filing  accounts  per  and 
mulation  in  some  cases  of  years — 
ain.  It  was  when  she  came  upon 
aost  culpable  carelessness  and  mis- 
her  head  b^an  to  ache  as  well  as 
e  sickened  over  the  labours  which 
1,  for  Duke*s  sake,  to  resign  to  other 

found  that  the  books  must  be 
ong-neglected  bills  could  be  made 
ones  rectified,  and  she  possessed  no 
Ige  to  guide  her  through  these  com- 
"emember  overhearing  an  excellent 
sing  with  a  builder  he  had  been 
tn-total  of  a  bill  sent  in  for  repairs 
arochial  schools.      He  was  blandly 

the  items  were  specified  in  the 
ey  may  be,"  was  the  retort,  "  but  of 
;  when  he  could  not  decipher  them  ?** 
,  like  our  reverend  friend,  has  pored 
;e  hieroglyphics  and  abbreviations, 
limself  with  the  measurements  of 
eer  nomenclature  of  the  nails,  and 

that  are  found  in  a  builder's  or 
in  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of 
ment 

study  the  price-book,  and  recall  all 
;  school  of  long  and  square  measure ; 
sal  away  in  the  evening  to  light  the 
resume  her  labours  whenever  her 
to  sleep  by  the  long  sonatas  through 
severingly  droned,  though  not  from 

them,  but  because  Winnie  always 
Qusic.  She  was  out  of  her  depth, 
b;  how  to  act,  when  she  found  a 
ray. 

ir  bending  over  the  desk  too  often 
it  she  was  about ;  and  though  he 
bitter  whenever  he  thought  how  it 
e  she  was  thus  devoting  herself  to 

employment,  he  could  not  stand 

'  into  the  office  one  evening,  making 
ext  for  his  presence  there,  and  the 
le  turned  towards  him  did  the  rest 
,  this  is  too  much  for  you,"  he  said, 
»u  should  be  ill,  what  would  your 


"  It  is  only  my  own  ignorance  that  harasses  me,** 
she  answered.  *'  I  like  writing,  and  my  hand  is 
distinct  enough,  papa  says,  if  I  could  but  understand 
these  entries.** 

She  paused,  for  Percy  was  gently  taking  the  pen 
out  of  her  aching  fingers.  He  was  a  good  accountant, 
and  before  his  explanations  and  his  rapid  calcula- 
tions, Winnie's  troubles  began  to  melt  away. 

Jealous  for  her  cousin's  honour,  she  would  accept 
no  assistance  that  would  enable  him  to  ^uge  the 
depth  of  Duke's  misdemeanours  ;  but  in  all  else  she 
thankfully  aVailed  herself  of  his  superior  knowledge. 
No  matter  how  busy  they  might  be  in  the  sliops, 
Percy  Gray  always  found  leisure  to  go  to  the  office 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
answer  the  questions  which,  if  Winnie  were  not  there, 
he  found  written  down  on  a  slate  ready  to  be 
submitted  to  him. 

Sometimes  he  had  his  reward  in  treasure  trove  ;  a 
flowei;,  or  a  sprig  of  myrtle  she  had  worn  ^  or  a  book 
or  periodical  she  thought  he  would  be  glad  to  carry 
home  and  read ;  or  better  still,  when  her  work  was 
laid  aside  for  the  day,  Winnie  would  linger  for  a 
few  minutes  to  discuss  the  book  with  him  ;  to  name 
the  chapters  she  had  preferred,  and  elicit  his  opinions 
upon  them ;  tokens,  these,  of  her  kindliness  of  heart 
and  good-will  that  sent  Percy  Gray  back  to  his  cottage 
home  dreaming  of  something  more  than  the  steadfast 
purpose  that  he  was  now  waiting  patiently  to  realise. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

GEORGE    ORDLEY'S    WIFE. 

"  Poor  Nina"  they  were  beginning  to  call  her  when- 
ever she  was  named,  and  that  was  but  seldom ;  for 
Mr.  Graddon  winced  at  any  allusion  to  the  daughter 
who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him.  Only  as  they  sat 
together  at  needlework,  Winnie  and  Hattie  would 
endeavour  to  conjecture  where  she  could  be,  and  why 
she  inflicted  on  them  this  trying  suspense.  Was  she 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  happiness  to  think  of 
them  at  all  ?  No ;  they  would  not  do  her  the  in- 
justice to  imagine  this.  She  had  never  been  very 
affectionate,  except  in  words,  to  those  about  her; 
but  she  could  not  have  closed  her  heart  entirely 
against  them. 

They  often  told  themselves  that  any  tidings  would 
be  preferable  to  this  incomprehensible  silence,  yet, 
when  it  was  broken,  who  grieved  more  sincerely  than 
those  whom  she  had  forsaken  ? 

When  Nina  did  write,  her  letter  was  dated  from  an 
obscure  street  in  Dublin.  Her  husband  had  deserted 
her.  His  love  had  not  outlived  the  discovery  that 
she  inherited  nothing  from  Miss  Symes,  and  that  she 
had  scruples  of  conscience  that  made  her  troublesome 
when  he  was  reduced  to  living  by  his  wits.  Growing 
daily  more  and  more  reckless,  he  had  at  last  embarked 
for  New  York  with  a  couple  of  kindred  spirits,  leaving 
a  note  for  Nina  promising  to  send  her  money  to 
enable  her  to  join  him  as  soon  as  any  luck  turned  up. 

Thus  thrown  upon  her  own  resouiees,  and  ashamed 
to  appeal  to  her  ^ther,  she  had  Bupported  herself  1^ 


leuoea  m  aappon  Derseu  ana  ner  D*oy  t  iior  coma 
tbe  KmonatranoM  of  Mr.  Gmddou  move  her. 

"  It  isn't  becaoHe  I  'm  angrateful,  pBpa,"  ahe  said  ; 
"  and  thero  lutve  been  tamea  when  I  would  hnvc 
given  worlds  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  old  home 
and  jon ;  bat  it  'b  not  ray  place  now,  and  I  could  not 
face  either  tbe  jHty  or  contempt  of  our  ncighbonn. 
As  «oon  aa  my  little  Mary  is  old  enough,  1 11  aead 
her  to  yoa  ;  Winuic  vd\l  rear  her  far  better  than  I 
alioald.  I  'd  rather  my  child  died  in  her  infancy,  dear 
though  ahe  is  to  me,  than  nee  ber  grow  np  like  eithe; 
of  her  parents  I  Winnie  will  t^e  charge  of  her,  I  I 
know,  and  make  her  like  .heiwlf ;  and  I  wiU  go  into 
a  situation  ae  goveraeas,  if  any  one  will  tniat  me 
with  their  children." 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  you  (o  i 
that,    my    dear,"    her    fatlter    responded.       "  Your 
liuHh.ind    may   yet    feel  ashamed  of  hie  unmanly 
behaviour,  and  come  back  (o  you." 

"I  hope  not!"  cried  Nina,  passionately  ;  "1  ni 
wish  to  see  him  again  ;  he  never  really  loved  me  ;  he 
is   heartless.     Bat   for   him   1   might   have  been  i 
happy  and  as  good  as  Winnie." 

"  Was  he  more  blamable  than  you. ! "  asked  her  I 
falber. 

"I  loved  him,"  she  murmured,  with  a  sob. 

"Then  love  liim  still.  Have  you  forgotten  that  I 
yoa  gave  yourself  to  bim  till  death  parts  you?  Bat 
let  it  bo  with  a  more  unselfish  aflertion.  Try  and 
think  of  him  kindly,  pityingly.  Wh.itever  his  faults, 
his  wife's  prayers  should  not  be  withheld  ;  in  asking 
God's  help  and  pardon  for  him,  yon  may  be  winning 
it  for  yourself." 

Nina  averted  her  head,  and  made  no  reply,  but  she  I 
ulung  about  her  father's  neck  when  he  was  leaving 


two  or  three  contracts  I  have  entered 
deferred  till  the  spring,  and  we  are  thn 
strike.     I  fear,  I  greatly  fear  that  the 


toll." 


We  will  retrench  in  the  honsc,  papa, 

"  My  dear,  you  are  not  guilty  af  any 
there,  and  the  boys  shall  still  have  tl 
If  I  had  that  two  thousand  pounds 
settle  some  pressing  acconnta  it  woald 
some  of  my  difficulties ;  or  if  I  oonld 
head  abcn-e  water  till  the  ^xii^  all  i 
but  how  is  that  to  be  done  T  Had  I 
stood  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  mi^t  have  eat 
lock.  When  Marmaduke  Aveme  besoof 
care  of  his  boy,  and  I  pledged  myseU 
for  the  little  chap,  I  look  upon  my  ahon 
that  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  to  h 

Winnie  could  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  fa 
at  the  knowledge  that  her  father  lean* 
sympathy,  that  he  confided  in  ber,  omu 
was  proud  of  the  ability  with  which 
to  asabt  in  the  office  ;  bnt  ere  long 
dread  the  confidences  that  always  tn 
reminiscences  of  Duke's  dishonesty. 

Still  she  listened  with  unfUgging 
advised  as  far  as  she  was  able,  bnt  it  i 
iog  spirits,  for  things  looked  worse  and 
went  on,  and  when  a  gentleman  Ii 
Grsddon  was  erecting  a  splendid  max 
lost  his  all,  througli  the  fsilore  ol  a  So 
fatAier's  affairs  aasumed  on  alarming  aq 

The  men  in  the  shops  began  to  diseni 
watch  liim  os  he  went  about  with  bom 
his  neighbonta  discosaed  amMigst  tliemi 
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beyond  remedy,  surely  ? " 
ho  sat  beside  her  father's  chair — she  was 
from  him  long — looked  np  at  the  speaker 

I  thus,  does  it  not,  Mr.  Graddon  ?    Yon 

Qore  money  than  you  can  command  in 

)le  you  to  keep  going  ?    But  remember 

re  this  by  taking  a  partner.    Have  you 

liat?" 

eyed  men  willing  to  invest  their  cash  in 

pi" 

Jing  to  invest  mine,  sir.    Make  the  firm 

i  Gray,  and  the  ship  shall  yet  sail  on 

ns. 

should  drag  you  down  with  me  7  "  asked 

lioarsely. 

ras  the  cheerful  reply,  "you must  console 

h.  knowing  that  I  am  young  and  strong, 

n  the  world  again.   But  I  am  not  afraid; 

lered  the  matter  before  making  you  this 

you  please,  we  will  quietly  talk  over  the 
Its  this  evening,  when  I  will  tell  you 
ee  our  doing.** 

on  held  out  his  hand  to  Percy,  who,  with 
nnie,  was  retiring. 

ink  over  what  you  have  said,'*  he  began, 
asiness  tone  ;  but  he  could  not  continue 

was  broken  with  joyful  emotion  as  he 
You  have  given  me  new  life  !  Perhaps 
I  too  proud  of  the  prosperity  that  was 
y  own  exertions,  of  the  good  name  I  had 
y  my  honourable  dealings,  and  so  it  has 
to  humble  me.  But  I  shall  not  despair 
ve  come  forward  so  nobly.     If  an  old 

i  are  worth  anything  to  you ** 

i-choked  exclamation  from  Percy  made 
rt. 


'*  I  deserve  no  thanks ;  when  you  speak  like  that 
it  opens  my  eyes  to  my  oivn  selfishness.  It  has  been 
my  steadfaist  purpose  for  years  to  win  such  a  position 
as  I  now  grasp  at.  I  have  saved,  I  have  toiled,  I 
have  denied  myself  that  I  might  stand  where  I  now 
ami** 

"  I  have  guessed  as  much  for  some  time  post,"  Mr. 
Graddon  replied  ;  "  but  I  do  not  censure  you  fbr  it ; 
it  would  be  asking  too  much  from  human  nature  to 
expect  that  you  would  risk — ^for  there  is  a  risk, 
Gray — all  you  possess  solely  for  my  benefit  I  shall 
be  more  willing  to  accept  your  offer  now  I  know  why 
it  was  made.** 

"  But  this  is  not  all,**  said  Percy,  growing  pale  even 
to  his  lips  with  the  intensity  of  lus  feelings.  **  What 
will  you  say,  Mr.  Graddon,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  a  higher  aim  than  I  have  yet  avowed  ?  ** 

He  looked  at  Winnie,  who,  growing  as  pale  as 
himself,  leaned  her  head  against  her  father's  arm. 

It  was  thrown  around  her  in  a  transport  of  paternal 
affection. 

"  You  have  said  enough,  Mr.  Gray ;  our  treaty  is 
at  an  end.  I  will  not  sacrifice  the  inclinations  of  my 
child  to  benefit  myseli  You  can  leave  us.**  And 
Mr.  Graddon  pointed  to  the  door. 

Percy  went  silently  away;  but  in  the  evening  a 
note  was  put  into  his  hands.  He  knew  the  delicate 
caligraphy,  though  it  was  unsteady,  and  so  many 
tears  had  fallen  on  the  paper,  as  to  render  some  of 
the  words  almost  illegible. 

"  Do  not  forsake  papa  in  his  need,**  Winnie  wrote. 
"  Be  a  son  to  him,  and  you  shall  not  find  mo  un- 
grateful** 

"  Yes,**  said  Percy,  bitterly,  "  she  will  many  me, 
but  it  will  be  for  her  father*8  sake.  She  will  give 
me  her  hand,  but  her  heart  is  still  with  Duke  Aveme  1" 

{To  le  concluded.) 


"HOW   THEN   CAN  MAN   BE  JUSTIFIED?** 

Job  XXV.  4--^ 


iN  clear  and  calm,  at  midnights  hour, 
?ke  moon  in  glory  streams, 
len  heaven  and  earth  confess  her  power, 
Lnd  brighten  in  her  beams, 

le  shining  *mid  the  shades  of  night, 
hough  widely  spreads  her  ray, 
jn  placed  "^-ithin  Jehovah's  light 
he  fades  from  heaven  away. 

stars  that  bum  so  pure  and  bright 
or  mortal  eyes  to  see, 
rod's  unstained  and  holy  sight 
ose  all  their  purity. 

>w  then  sliall  man  be  justified** 
efore  his  God  secure  ? 
r  shall  the  worm  his  eye  abide 
>ne  moment  dean  and  pure  ? 


*  Twas  so  the  Shuhite,  weak  of  f aitli, 

To  Job,  in  sorrow,  cried  ; 
A  holier  "  Man  of  Sorrows  *'  saith 

Man  shall  be  justified. 

Not  by  the  law — for  all  men  fail 

"WTien  by  its  precepts  tried — 
Nor  yet  by  works,  which  can't  avail, 

Shall  man  be  justified. 

By  faith  in  Him  who  lived  and  died. 

The  Just  for  the  unjust 
By  Him  shall  man  be  justified, 

In  Him  shall  sinners  trust 

Bom  of  a  woman,  and  yet  dean 

From  sin's  impurity. 
The  Christ  who  died  and  rose  again. 

Mankind  shall  justify. 

John  Francis  Waller. 


THE  QUrVER. 


THE    CONSECRATED    LIFE. 
IV.-SELF-EXA1UNAT10N. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILUAM  KUKDOCH  JOBNBTON,  H-A.,  HECTOR  OP    BA1A.YK0KEY. 


^ILGRIHS  and  Sojuuraera  were  the  I 
'  apteat  words  which  a  great  master  ! 
could  find  to  describe  the  earthly  con-  ' 
dition  of  the  saints ;  and  the  ancient 
founder  of  an  imperial  race  is  epoken 
t)f  at  his  beet  momenta  aa  journeying  through  a 
world  in  which  he  had  little  interest,  to  a  home 
that  lay  beyond  ito  confines  and  its  cognisance. 
To  all  men  life  has  imaged  itself  as  a  journey  or 
a  voyage  in  whidi  there  must  be  progreea.  In 
every  kind  of  travel  man  has  devised  means  for  ' 
ascertaining  the  direction,  the  distance,  and  the  ^ 
speed ;  and  the  dullest  and  the  most  volatile  are 
keen  to  recognise  the  marks  which  indicate  any 
of  these.  In  the  Soul's  march  only  is  the  dullard 
too  dull,  and  the  genius  too  busy ;  and  in  none  are 
there  so  many  opportunities  and  such  accurate 
methods  for  discovering  the  truth.  To  many  minds 
the  clouded  destinies  of  life  are  as  the  hrightneea 
of  a  summer's  calm;  the  work  to  be  done  is  little 
more  than  a  holiday's  repose,  and  the  end  to  he 
attained  is  of  less  importance  than  the  hoped-for 
amnsementa  of  to-morrow  or  the  troubles  and 
vexation  of  to-day.  Most  people  are  liable  to  be 
satisfied  with  themselves.  There  is  an  indolence 
universal  among  men  ;  and  while  a  small  amount 
of  fear  arouses  na  to  energy  and  action,  a  fear 
which  is  constant  and  overwhelming  begets  an 
idle  hope  or  a  languid  despair.  There  is  vigour 
needed  to  turn  a  soul  to  God,  and  a  kindred 
vigour  to  make  one  discover  its  condition  or  secure 
its  constancy  and  progress. 

But  there  ia  in  the  way  of  every  good  man 
a  sorer  difficulty.  Theologians  speak  of  being 
justified,  and  of  being  sanctified.  They  are 
accurate  and  useful  terma.  The  first  means 
our  pardon  and  acceptance,  the  second  means 
our  peraonal  perfection.  Some,  however,  have 
confounded  the  two.  They  have  conceived  that 
if  a  man  ia  once  on  the  rood  of  salvation,  he  needs 
little  more  to  be  done  to  him,  or  to  do  himself. 
Rather,  perhapg,  he  is  expected  to  lie  like  a  great 
rock  under  the  son  and  to  bring  forth  as  rich  a 
harvest  as  the  deep  loam  of  the  valleys.  The 
Jesuit  has  sneered  at  onr  Protestant  doctrine 
because  we  would  launch  into  the  purity  of 
heaven  the  criminal  who  has  repented  only  an 
hour  before  hia  death  It  is  dangerouti  to  hope 
fur  convention  at  death,  but  equally  dangerous  to 
confound  the  sowing  of  faith  with  faith's  fruition. 
Sin  is  dear  to  most,  and  it  would  be  to  many  a 
pamdise  indeed,  if  ain  could  be  retained  and 
heaven  at  the  same  time  secured. 

■*^f-txaminati<m  is  the  aoxiL'a  test  and  gauge. 


It  was  such  even  from  the  first  Sl  Pfed  «» 
manded  it  for  two  piupoaes :  the  faa  te  i:; 
whether  we  are  of  the  faith  of  duiM  •!  d ,  IM 
second  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the  fi^  MH^ 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  if  il  vit  b 
needful  then,  it  ia  a  thousand  timea  more  iMdhi 
now.  It  was  easy  thou  for  a  aian  to  Ian 
whether  he  were  a  Christian.  The  new  idigM 
was  not  merely  unpopular,  but  dangnun  l! 
one  had  but  crossed  the  border  from  heilhauA, 
he  had  an  outward  t«st  which  was  both  oj 
and  satisfactory.  Now  all  that  is  dm^ii  Ji 
is  f  sshionsble  to  be  a  Cluistiiia ;  meat  of  all  b 
be  a  Christasn  professor  and  worker,  b  ^ 
thousand  complicationa  and  engagenuall  tf  &^ 
it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  semblance  for  the  nafin 
We  have  constantly  t<.>  bemoan  the  Call  ol  ticw 
on  whom  we  built  our  be^t  hopes,  and  the  bnj 
career  of  many  who  made  the  fairest  ud  dm 
promising  start.  Self-eianunation  is  pnnM 
as  the  remedy :  to  tell  us  first  whellet  «c  u* 
going  in  the  heavenward  path  or  not;  sod  if  *« 
are,  to  tell  us  with  what  epeed. 

1.  It  is  surely  not  impoaaible  to  fiatm  lb 
moat  important  fact  of  life.  I  havQ  kM^p  tn 
classes  of  people.  One  class  aaaeiled  t^T*^ 
doubt  their  converai^m  ami  fsifety.  uii)  )« fcf 
followed  ain  so  closely  th.it  thi^ir  piety,  if  it  (w: 
existed,  had  becomr-  nil  '>^  er^T'jwn.  Tk  dfcc" 
showed  ever;  sign  of  holy  life.  T«iuic-,dhpr 
tion,  deeds  aJike  bon  tlie  imprcM  o^  ~ 

But  th^  were  alwBjM  >»  donbL 
never  become  "TyrtiHitfuT  They  clang  vSH  w 
the  Oosi,  but  thos^  they  saw  it.  tb*f  10^ 
not  see  their  own  hands  grasping  it.  ThsffgM 
and  were  happy  to  know  they  pnytd ;  b£w? 
could  not  bdieve  that  the  nnswer  DTSn  «M  <> 
answer  to  their  pmyer.  Akin  to  this  m  A*  M- 
dition  of  many  who  are  cTyii^  E  hMt  >* 
seen  a  death-bed  destitute  fA  bop*.  IVbfmr 
may  be  men's  fear  tlien,  thev  like  ta  lUak  * 
judgment  aa  tampered  by  mcn-j.  AndjcTit 
lives  of  many  belie  ail  hupa.       In  EtifS  m 
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there  must  be  som-t'thing  wioiu.      It  t 
that  they  are  ignoiaat  or  confidont  b 
have  never  tded  ari^t ;  or  that  tfa^  {i 
some  fault  to  the  comfort  and  the  |«s 
would  have  made  the  foult  impoesiUe. 

For  God  has  given  us  sat«  marks  of  lift 
of  death.  Take  one  of  these.  It  is  in  tlw 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiant.  T 
told  there  of  works  which  >>BniBh  heaven  i 
fruit  which  aesuree  it  The  evil  narks  ait 
works.    They  are  such  fftults  aa  may  be 


"  'Folio*  m*,  Bad  Imt  nothios  I '  eidaitned  Bdmrd."— ^  S15. 


The  rest  may  need  a  closer  exaniinatit  m.  It  is  stmie- 
tiiiit?s  hard  to  detect  tlie  absence  or  the  jirescncc 
of  faith  while  the  life  Imlds  an  even  and  (jiiiet  way. 
Love  is  often  loiit  in  .>»elJidhness,  and  meekness  in 
a  stubborn  pride.  Dut  the  work  of  self-examina- 
tii'ii  is  a  len^hcned  work  It  is  for  tlie  life- 
tinus  not  for  oni-  occasion ;  and  the  continuance 
of  the  excrci.'je  \\ill  reveal  whether  these  are  pre- 
sei.t,  and,  il  proent,  whether  they  increase  or 
diminish. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  is  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain his  state  before  God.  lie  takes  hhnself  to 
this  tejjt.  He  reflects  upon  his  life.  He  a.sks 
himself  whether  these  works  of  the  flesh  have 
been  done  by  him  ;  whether  he  has  been  delight- 
ing in  them ;  whether  he  has  given  himself  to 
them  more  of  late  than  before.  He  goes  down 
the  list — class  by  cla.HS — ^grii»ping  his  history  in 
strong  earnest,  and  facing,  as  a  man  with  eternity 
in  front,  all  the  revelation  it  presents.  Exhausting 
the  lirst  list,  he  goes  on  to  the  secoml.  He  finds 
it  more  difficult  of  analysis.  Who  can  analyse  a 
iiuman  emotion  ?  Yes,  but  he  is  resolved ;  and 
he  wants  to  find  out,  not  the  amount  nor  the 
extent  of  the  feeling,  but  its  presence  or  its  absence. 
He  makes,  perhaps,  slow  progress.  He  rises  from 
his  knees,  it  may  be,  still  in  the  dark.  He  has 
susjjicion  that  all  is  not  right ;  but  he  is  not  sure. 
Then  the  next  day  he  lx\gins  again,  and  he  finds 
that,  JOS  in  many  another  cloud,  the  rents  ajjpear, 
and  he  catches  a  beam  of  blessed  lii'ht.  Encou- 
r;ti^«'d,  he  gt>es  on.  He  is  making  a  clear  advance; 
the  ti.'St  .seems  more  and  nioiv  apt  :  llie  past  more 
iiid  more  distinct ;  the  future  louder  and  stronger 
ill  its  apjieals. 


I  ■ 


I 


2.  The  great  quesii(»n  with  th< 
Pi'O'/n^-is,      Are  tliL-v  iioini;  on 
There  is  no  resting  upon  pa.>t  r 
no  standing  .still.     These  will  L 
two  rea.st»ns.      We  lKi\e  a  new 
now  ;  and  though  it  wa^  thcrf  l»of 
it  not,  and  we  were  not  uniier  it 
are  endowed  with  new  foelin^xs, 
new  ambit ion.s.     Nothiii:^'  can  su 
Ghxl.     Christ,  and  nothing  but  ( 
become  our  ho^ie  i»f  gh^ry.    We  ra 
Agaui,  the  eye  tindn  rest  in  *»nl; 

upward  and  onward ;  upward,  f« 
onward,  ior  the  goal  of  its  hi^ 
frtmt. 

We  mu.Ht  not  think  that  the 
rapid.  If  4)ur  lives  have  been  in 
and  blameless,  we  .shall  notice  lit 
if  they  have  been  given  tt»  a  pa; 
it  will  need  time  to  root  out  anv 
Every  kind  of  t»bstacle  will,  mun 
in  our  wav,  and  the  subtlest  ii 
bu.sy  to  discourage  our  jH^rsevei 
the  obstacles  will  be  large  ;  au<l  '^ 
more  easily  what  we  nee.  Bui 
insects  cluster  r<fund  the  swellin« 
and  destroy  in  their  host  what  ea 
mark  with  injury  itself,  so  will 
dilHi.ultie-?  and  .-^tinging  trouble 
our  souls  to  keep  us  biJ-k  if  tli 
our  .steps.  A.-,  when  the  gi 
heaven  was  <u:..  ciw-.l,  Satan  > 
council  Jill  hi.-  i-lii'.i".-,  and  dtlv 
long  liif  Mi'.th'Hi  of  attack,  ^u 
a L'a i n    to   1 ». t   i  \ i ••.■  Ued    from  the 
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iversion,  after  repentance  and  the  realisation  of 
bh,  the  new  saint  must  not  be  cast  down.  At 
t,  indeed,  he  may  remark  no  change  for  the 
ter.  He  stands  like  a  soldier  on  the  battle- 
d  when  the  battle  is  only  won.  He  is  grim 
li  smoke,  stained  with  crimson  marks  of  con- 
ty  tattered  and  torn  with  fighting  face  to  face 
L  hand  to  hand.  There  is  no  plume  of  victory, 
txiumphal  arch,  no  stirring  strain  of  comet  or 
t  of  drum.  The  fields  of  the  spring  have  taken 

com,  and  lie  brown  and  barren  without  a 
1  of  harvest  The  soul's  garden  has  been 
nted  with  every  glorious  flower,  but  there  is 
blooHL  Wait,  however,  on  the  Lord.  The 
d  will  soon  be  green,  the  garden  will  soon  be 
iding.  Quench  not  the  warmth  of  the  Spirit, 
strong  in  the  Lord.  Resolve,  determine  that 
1  will  persevere.  Note  the  day's  failings,  and 
nd  them  to-morrow ;  the  day's  temptations,  and 
w  new  skill  to  meet  them  again.  And  the 
ftcea  and  virtues  of  Chnst  will  rise  with  a  rich 
rfiime  and  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and  they 
D  be  observed  and  felt  not  only  by  the  world 
t  also  by  ourselves. 

3.  In  this  work  we  require  a  system.  Taken  at 
card  or  postponed  for  a  better  humour,  it  will 
of  little  servica     Some  people  are  cramped  by 

strictness  of  their  rules,  but  more  are  ruined  by 
utter  absence  of  rule.  Spiritual  life  and  growth 
aand  enthusiasm  and  directness  of  aim.  No 
ristian  ought  to  make  for  heaven  by  plunging 
and  breasting  the  waves  of  life's  ocean.  He 
;)it  to  float  ui)on  them  in  Christ's  barque,  joyful 
she  sunshine,  but  pressing  to  his  service  every 
bof  sail 

Sach  man  has  to  consider  what  system  he  will 
pty  for  each  man  must  pursue  this  work  alone, 
I  fight  this  battle  too  for  himself.  We  can  at 
It  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  best  time,  and 
le  snitable  questions. 

Sonyan  urges  that  we  should  examine  ourselves 
ij  ni^t  before  we  go  to  sleep.  And  it  is  a  fit 
la  For  then  the  whole  day  is  still  new  to  us ; 
1^  tLough  we  are  yet  within  the  influence  of  its 
■ions  and  temptations,  we  have  the  opportunity 
calmness  and  reflection,  tmder  the  shade  of  the 
■Bog's  prayers,  and  the  gentle  breath  of  the 
iniiig's  meditation.  At  that  time,  too,  we  are 
rliaps  in  the  best  frame  for  making  resolutions 
iinst  to-morrow.  To-day's  blunders  will  be 
morrow's  wisdom.     The  sins  I  have  done  will 

«  warning  against  others.  The  lowness  of 
rt  ambition  will  demand  the  ambition  of  the 
ime  to  be  high  and  noble.  But  many  cannot 
]^  this  rule ;  for  them  there  is  no  evening's 
'^'JBHicnt  or  repose.  Sunday  then  comes  as  a 
*^  blessing — comes,  indeed,  to  all — for  during 
^^Hirse  we  have  rare  occasions  for  this  pursuit 
"^^  by  some  searching  apjxjal,  or  awakened  by 
*^wn  of  some  new  truth,  our  minds  and  wills 
'^'^ady  for  lesigiiatiou  and  sacrifice.     If  men 


would  go  to  church  with  prayer  preceding 
them  they  would  return  to  their  homes  with 
happier  hearts  and  fuller  blessings.  Instead  of 
forgetting  the  lessons  they  had  learned,  and 
casting  off  all  thought  of  the  favours  they  had 
asked,  they  would  strive  to  think  out  the  eternal 
verities  for  themselves,  and  to  watch,  and  wait  for, 
and  expect  the  answer  to  every  request.  Then  in 
such  a  frame  they  would  proceed  to  question  with 
their  hearts,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  fall 
short  of  the  standard  they  had  been  taught,  or 
of  the  ideal  they  had  formed.  All  festivals,  too, 
have  a  call  for  this.  Every  one  brings  to  us  its 
own  peculiar  argument ;  birthdays  may  well  speak 
of  new  life  begun  and  sustained,  and  marriage 
days  of  a  union  with  the  Bridegroom  passing  the 
love  of  eartL 

Of  subjects  there  are  many.  Books  of  devotion 
supply  special  questions  for  each  to  ask.  But  we 
can  at  best  make  selections  from  these,  and  wo 
must  supplement  even  the  longest  list  with  ques- 
tions which  are  known  only  to  ourselves  and  to 
Qod.  A  good  plan  has  been  suggested  for  this ;  it 
is  to  keep  a  book  of  questions — a  small  book,  it  may 
be,  with  such  as  we  find  to  be  most  pressing  or 
useful  Every  one  has  closely  besetting  sins;  they 
will  form  a  daily  test.  Then  there  are  special 
temptations — pride,  temper,  idleness,  hardness  of 
nature  and  disposition.  Ask  about  these.  Has 
pride  been  kept  down?  Has  my  temper  been  gentle 
and  calm]  Have  I  been  busy  all  the  day?  Have  I 
given  way  to  moroseness,  or  to  cruel  thoughts  and 
words  ]  If  I  am  a  ser\'ant,  have  I  done  my  work 
as  under  the  eye  of  God?  If  a  master,  have  I 
treated  as  fellow  Christians  and  brethren  all  that 
are  under  me  ?  If  I  am  fallen  in  the  world,  have 
I  been  too  sensitive  ?  if  I  have  risen,  have  I  been 
haughty  and  overbearing  ?  Comforts,  again,  have 
a  large  catalogue  of  temptations  ;  so  have  clever* 
ness,  popularity,  and  success  But  we  turn  the 
picture,  and  look  away  from  the  failings  to  the 
ideal  Ours  must  be  Christ :  Christ  as  we  con- 
ceive Him  in  our  best  moments,  when  we  are  able 
to  look  upon  the  King.  This  ideal  will  be  cor- 
rected by  growing  knowledge ;  but  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  from  the  first  we  shoidd 
not  add  from  our  own  fancy  to  what  we  know. 
We  must  think  of  Him  according  to  whatever 
facts  we  have  gained.  Our  lives  may  otherwise 
run  into  a  morbid  track-  We  may  think  that  we 
ought  to  long,  like  the  aged  Paul,  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ,  instead  of  loving  the  life  which 
He  gives  us  now,  and  performing  the  work  to 
which  Ho  is  calling  us.  We  may  look  upon  the 
earth  as  altogether  sin,  and  upon  men  as  alto- 
gether deceitful — instead  of  gathering  lessons 
from  some  lily  of  the  hill-side,  or  nestling  our 
hearts  in  some  home  of  love,  like  Bethany.  It  is 
upon  truth  that  all  self-examination  must  be 
built,  that  any  progress  can  be  made,  and  the 
heavenward  path  attained. 


THE  QUIVER. 


ASTON  SANDFORD  AND  ITS  R] 

REUIHISCENCES    OF    THE    REV.    THOMAS    SCOTT,    1 


^  HERE  *re  few  pictnreti  more  ideally  En-  I 
■  gliah  than  that  of  a  country  parsonage 
>  where  plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  ' 
:  practised  by  a  venerable  clergyman  of  the 
I,  old  Bchool,  whose  panshioneiB  are  hia  flock 
and  he  their  shepherd,  while  his  home  is 
the  centre  of  hanible  sanctity,  and  the 
asylnm  of  his  distressed  neighbonrs.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  state  of  things  that  hardly  exists  now 
we  have  learned  how  almsgiving  tends  to  encooiage 
paapeiisin,  and  modem  education  has  destroyed  the 
■imple  faith  that  regarded  the  vicar  as  the  ne  plvt 
itltra  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  very 
pleasant  in  these  go-ahead  days  to  take  an  occasional 
look  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  and  refresh  onr 
fevered  spirits  in  the  atmosphere  of  rural  peace  and 
almost  Arcadian  simplicity. 

One  of  the  most  primitive  as  well  as  loveliest 
oonntiea  yet  remaining  in  onr  land  is  Bnckingham- 
shire,  probably  because,  though  a  line  of  railway  runs 
through  it  in  such  a  nuumer  as  to  bring  Ayleebnry 
butter,  ducks,  and  other  products  of  that  fertile  vale 
to  the  metropolia,  large  districts  have  been  left  unmo- 
lested, where  yon  may  walk  for  miles  in  any  direction 
without  catching  sight  of  a  flying  train,  or  even 
hearing  the  distant  shriek  of  a  steam  engine.  But  if 
Bocks  be  behind  the  times,  it  lias  its  memories  and 
hallowed  t^la  ;  a  flavour  of  stateliest  poesy  hangs 
about  Milton's  haunts  at  Chalfont  St  Giles,  the 
staunch  patriotiBm  of  John  Hampden  comes  vividly 
before  ns  as  we  stand  over  his  tomb,  and  tiie  village 
of  Obey  becomes  enchanted  ground  as  fancy  sees 
Cowper  watching  Mrs.  Vnwin's  knitting-needles; 
pouring  forth  the  "  deathless  singing "  that  issues 
from  his  heart  of  hearts;  grasping  his  faith  with 
strvinger  hand  as  he  listens  to  John  Newton,  and 
clinging  more  closely  to  the  cross  as  he  holds  sweet 
converse  with  Thomas  Scott  the  commentator,  who 
was  his  next-door  neighbour. 

This  good  and  learned  man,  whose  "Bible"  is  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  almost  every  student 
of  theology,  then  served  several  churches  in  the 
parishee  round  about  OIney,  and  while  ho  resided 
there  became  the  father  of  a  son,  who  in  his  tnm  was 
the  parent  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect, from  whose  reminiscences  we  gather  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  his  grandfather  in  his  later  yeara. 

Let  us  picture  to  oniaelvee  the  village  of  Aston 
Sandford,  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Uttle  river  Thame, 
four  miles  or  so  south  of  Aylesbury,  and  within  sight 
of  the  blue  ridge  of  the  Chiltem  Hills.  The  cottaffes 
are  thatched,  the  bed-room  accommodation  scanty,  the 
lower  floor  divided  into  "  honse  "  and  parlour  or  lace 
room,  usually  little  more  than  a  closet  with  a  large 
window,  where  the  women  sit,  each  with  her  pillow 
00  s  ligbt  stand,  twirUng  thebofatimB  inMa  A^ftoQen, 


twisting  the  fine 
pins,  and  instru 
mysteries  of  "' 
absorhs  their  fai 
little  time  for 
simplest  and  itnt 
laboureiB,  eanih 
and  nine  in  sum 
a  shilling  a  week 
them  manage  to 
Eight  o'clock  I 


B  bla. 


ont  clearly  on  the 
back  on  either  i 
work,  saying  she 
Scott's,  and  wht 

the  parsonage,  s 
are  kindly  welcc 
housemaid,  and  < 
presently  nshers 
thin,  dignified  ol 
nlver  buckles,  bL 
cap,  reads  and  ei 
worship,  which  ] 
patience  to  the  li 

He  is  veiy  d( 
and  in  consequer 
when  others  are 
provokes  their  n: 
him,  be  never  del 
tion,  "  Pshaw  • " 

One  autumn  < 
their  olive-bran< 
crash  was  heard, 
they  saw  that  an 
fruit,  had  fallen 
occurrence,  and 
of  the  father  a 
solemn  wish  thi 
break  down  in 

Some  of  the 
troublous  times 
regions,  for  Loni 
in  exile,  and  live 
bury  and  Aaton 
in  the  habit  of  i 
drives,  and  had 
of  the  party  wl 
native  land  were 

Thoae  three  w 
a  practical  ■olui 
opinions  were  td 
and  the  man  wbi 
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aical  Vrethien  was  then  a  marked,  and 
M>ed  personage.  They  would  have  no 
th  him;  and  sometimee  the  feeling  was 
ind  he  kept  aloof  from  them.      Such  a 

that  earliest  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
ickler  for  liberty  of  conscience,  while  he 
>rethren  beloved,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
oee  who  like  himself  trod  firmly  in  the 
itBteps.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
1  Great  Risborough  who  dressed  Mr. 
and  kept  it  in  order,  was  also  an  admirer 
ons,  walked  over  every  Sunday  to  hear 
as  always  seated  as  a  respected  guest  at 
Sunday  dinner-table. 
:  the  Gospel,  vidting  the  sick,  and  in- 
I  who  wished  to  learn  the  way  of  right- 
i  not,  however,  fill  up  all  his  time;  many 
rery  day  were  passed  in  his  study  in 

adding  to  his  great  Commentary,  a  new 
rhich  come  out  shortly  before  his  death, 
daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  neigh- 
gyman,  used  to  help  him  in  correcting 

and  when,  with  her  assistance,  he  felt 
'*s  work  was  over,  he  indulged  in  a  little 
he  only  recreation  he  allowed  himself, 
ys  he  walked  to  church  in  his  gown,  cas- 
curled  wig,  and  shovel  hat,  in  which 
presented  a  most  venerable  appearance. 


In  his  win  he  left  a  o^y  of  his  Commentary  to  John 
Brangwin,  his  faithful  servant,  who  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  became  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse  at 
Cheynies,  a  lovely  village  in  another  part  of  the 
county,  of  which  Mr.  Scott's  son-in-law  became  rector 
after  the  old  man*s  death.  Among  the  life-lessons  he 
had  learned  and  always  seen  practised  at  Aston  Sand- 
ford  was  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  he  was  wont  to 
tell  those  who  visited  and  drew  him  out  on  the  subject 
of  the  earlier  days  spent  in  his  revered  master's  service 
that  "  he  never  had  anything  cooked  o'  Sabbath  day ; 
Muster  Scott  never  had  anything  cooked  o*  SabbiUh 
days.* 

He  was  a  figure  of  old  times,  and  lived  in  what 
may  still  almost  be  called  a  model  parish,  well  worth 
an  hour's  journey  from  London,  for  those  who  care  to 
spend  a  day  in  wandering  through  scenery  as  ex- 
quisite as  may  be  reached  at  a  far  larger  expenditure 
of  time  and  money.  There  are  quaint  gables  to  be 
seen,  twisted  chimneys,  moss-grown  roofs,  and  luxu- 
riant foliage  of  elm  and  beech.  The  views  from  the 
top  of  Cheynies  Hill  over  Latimers  and  the  valley  of 
the  Chess  are  among  the  sweetest  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land ;  and  in  the  parish 
church  Lord  Wriothesley  Russell  has  ministered  for 
half  a  century,  giving  the  weight  of  his  name  and 
patronage  to  every  good  cause  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Eliza  Clabke. 


EDWARD'S    ATONEMENT. 


CHAPTER  in. 
)GER  was  far  away,  for  in  the  morning 
he  had  requested  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  absent  himself  from  the  castle  on 
a  visit  to  his  mother,  whom  he  affirmed 
to  be  dying.  This  was  untrue  ;  his  real 
object  was  to  betray  his  generous  patrons 
ill  enemies.     It  was  not  without  some 

pangs  that  he  had  resolved  to  act  bo 
dly  a  part ;  but  he  was  the  victim  of  that 
I  and  tyrannical  hierarchy  which  does  not 
dples  the  luxury  of  following  the  dictates 
^. 

med  his  eyes  precisely  at  the  same  time 
lone   the   night  before.     All  was  stilL 

the  throbbing  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
liar  breathing,  disturbed  the  silence. 
9  first  stroke   of    the  clock  resounded 

castle,  Philip's  heart  gave  such  a  leap 
IS  if  he  must  choke.  But  he  determined 
m.  Edward  till  the  rustling  noise  he  had 
ght  before  should  announce  the  advent 
noe  he  still  dreaded  so  horribly,  in  spite 
«d  amulet  his  trembling  fingers  grasped 
ssperate  energy. 

his  senses  pretematurally  quickened  by 
stened  in  silence  for  some  minutes ;  but 
IS  his  pulses  have  dropped  to  a  more 


regular  and  placid  beat,  they  ore  all  set  bounding 
again  with  renewed  violence.  A  soft  footfall  in  the 
corridor — ^nearer — now  the  door  opens — and  it  enters 
the  chamber  !  Philip  is  in  such  agony  of  fear  that  he 
forgets  even  to  woke  Edward,  and  only  lies  gasping, 
with  his  head  under  the  clothes. 

**  I  am  not  sleeping,"  says  Edward,  when  at  last 
Philip  touches  his  ann.  "  Heard  you  aught  ?  I  have 
but  this  instant  awakened." 

*•  Yes  !  yes  I "  gasped  Philip. 

**  Come  then — hasten  ;  the  mystery  will  soon  be 
solved." 

And  Edward  was  out  of  bed,  and  in  the  cor- 
ridor the  next  instant,  to  the  full  as  excited  as  his 
cousin,  though  not  at  all  frightened.  For  his  curiosity 
was  stimulated ;  his  mother  had  owned  that  some  one 
was  concealed  in  the  castle,  but  Edward  had  visited 
the  only  chamber  which  he  could  occupy  in  that  part 
of  it  the  night  before,  and  had  found  it  empty.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  adventure  he  forgot  the  disobedience 
of  his  act,  and  the  reliance  his  mother  had  placed  in 
his  discretion — nay,  more,  in  his  honour  I  He  had 
remembered  it  at  first,  but  had  quieted  his  conscience 
by  the  thought  that  "  it  was  but  to  his  cousin  Philip 
he  had  spoken,  and  he  was  silent  enough,  so  no  harm 
was  done."  But  he  forgot  that  if  his  kind  mother  had 
not  wished  him  to  know  nothing  further  of  the  matter, 
she  would  not  have  told  him  to  ask  no  questions.  But 
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ho  ^vuI<  iloitifi;  far  worse  than  tluit.  How  dii^^isted 
he  had  felt  with  hiniBeU  hod  he  suddenly  rcalitted  ut 
that  moment,  that  he  was  plajflng  the  spy  I  doggjn); 
his  mother's  footstepa  in  order  lo  discover  what  she 
tviahed  to  keep  concealed  from  him  I  But  God,  and 
Cod  only,  is  aU-powerinl  lo  bring  good  out  of  even  the 
evil  nnd  wrong  actions  his  creatures  commit. 

Philip  followed  his  more  coiirageons  companion 
along  the  corridor,  heartily  wishing  he  hod  never 
come  to  thia  dreadful  place,  as  he  termed  it  in  his 

They  were  just  in  time.  Lady  Beaufort's  figure 
could  be  dimiy  discerned  n  few  yards  in  advance  of 

She  stopped,  stood  a  moment,  with  her  face  tnmed 
to  the  wall,  placed  her  hand  on  tho  oaken  panelling, 
and,  aa  if  by  magic,  it  yielded  to  her  touch.  To 
Edward's  utter  amazement,  tlie  wall  had  opened,  and 
she  had  disappeared. 

^Vitli  a  warning  pressure  of  his  cousin's  hand,  he 
errpt  cautionsly  fom'ard.  A  faint  ray  of  light 
struggled  through  the  nearly-closed  aperture  into  Uie 
corridor,  but  Kdword  cmild  see  nothing,  although  he 
could  hear  the  low  tones  of  his  mother's  gentle  voice, 
and  the  deeper  whisper  of  her  bidden  guest. 

Feeling  all  at  once  very  gnilty,  Edward  turned, 
and  cautiously  retraced  his  steps.  When  the  two 
lads  were  once  more  in  their  own  cbamher,  ho  cii- 
claimed — 

"  Thy  fears  are  over  now  ;  but,  methinks,  my 
lady  mother  wouhl  be  deeply  grieved.  We  should 
not  have  watched  her,  cousin  Philip." 

"  No  hami  liath  come  of  it,"  replied  Philip,  "  and 
none  can  ;  but  1  thought — said  you  not  there  were 
no  otiier  chambers  there  tlian  that  we  entered  last 

"  In  tnitli  I  thonght  so  till  now,"  replied  Edward  ; 
"  hut  sec  thou  keep  silence,  an  tliou  wouldst  not 
bring  us  both  into  dii^race." 

Philip  muttered  some  sleepy  reply,  for,  released 
from  the  overpowering  fear  he  had  been  enduring, 
he  was  already  half  asleep  ;  and  although  Edward's 
mind  was  now  the  disturbed  one,  before  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed,  he  had  followed  his  cousin's  exanjple. 

"Dighton  hatli  arrive<I,  madam,  and  craves  instant 
speech  with  your  ladyship,"  aunonnced  Lady  Beau- 
fort's tirewoman,  entering  her  miatrceH's  withdrowing- 
roora  two  days  later. 

"  Admit  him  instantly,  Annis,"  said  Lady  Beaufort, 
looking  surprised  ;  for  Master  Digliton  had  accoin. 
ponied  her  lord,  and  she  wondered  that  he  should 
have  dispensed  with  tiis  steward's  attendance,  as  it 
was  partly  on  account  of  business  matters  tliat  he 
had  undertaken  the  journey. 

"  Yet  stay,"  she  added,  over  considerate  to  all 
around  ber ;  "  tell  him  that  when  he  hath  rested  and 
eaten  he  may  attend  mo  here." 

Annis  witlidrcw  ;  and  a  few  minutes  later  Master 
Dighton  was  ushered  into  Lady  Beaufort's  presence. 

"  Welcome,  good  Dighton  ;  tbou  bringgst  news  of 
tb/ lord  I "  Bhe  naked,  aHhe\)0'KclVrH\Mib»«^iet. 


"Mine  hononre 

tidings  be  not  ge 

"  Something  is  i 
nith  n  paling  cht 
thine  eyea  speak 
My  dear  lord  is  in 

"In  truth,  myl 
saw  I  a  mote  bniii 
aspect,  than  he  I 
Master  Dighton, 
sorao  pleasant  oai 
lained  in  London 
just  returned  fion 
my  lord  was  reetii 
to  return  home  spi 
ing,  and  '  my  Lo; 
one.  So  I  lislent 
eently  learnt  that 
before  *  His  Emii 
picion  of  harbourii 
iiitber  instantly — 

"  And  left  thy 
fort,  reproachfully 

"  In  truth  I  sh 
Bnt  I  must  be  be 
armed  with  a  sea 
costlo.  The  guess 
and  I,  if  not  reqi 
lord." 

wife,  "  but  how- 
aurely  Roger 

•■  What  is  it  yo 
who,  sitting  in  tl 
unperecived,  been 

'■  Ah,  Edward, 
kill  him.  My  del 
hnrried  away. 

Edward  followe 

What  waa  the  i 
"  My  dear  brotb 
myHlcrions  uimat 
brother !  and  if  w 

.\a  he  began  lo 

"  Philip."    he   i 

dreadful  is  bappei 

the  cause,     I  praj 

any  one  concemin( 

At    tlus    mome 

them  in  great  agii 

U>   my  withdraw!] 

send.      Merciful  fa 

to  Dighton,  who  b 

a  low  tone — 

"  They  come,  mi 

"  T  is  as  I  thoaj 

swiftly  preceding  i 

ing  chamber, 

"  Edwatd,"  she  < 
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it  is,  my  own  dear  brotlier,  whose   life  they 
I  tell  you,  because   I  would  not  have  his 
ce  betiayed  by  your  inadvertence.'* 
deed  I  will  be  silent ;  yet,  should  they  question 


)> 


ley  will  doubtless  enter  and  pass  through  thy 
ig  chamber ;  hasten,  that  thou  mayst  be  a-bed 
signing  sleep  when  they  arrive.  I  will  send 
;"  and  Lady  Beaufort  hurried  again  to  her 
rawing-room,  and,  having  dismissed  Philip  to 
ssumed  an  appearance  of  calmness,  in  order  to 
:he  unwelcome  visitors. 

had  commanded  Dighton  to  set  ofif  again  on 
torn  to  London,  which  he  had  already  done, 
erceiving  the  soldiers  approaching,  had  turned 
4)  give  notice  of  their  arrival. 

ladyship  had  two  reasons  for  sending  Master 
3n  away.  The  first  was  her  anxiety  concerning 
ird,  and  the  second  was  that,  believing  the 
*  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  household  who 
[  her  knowledge  of  the  fugitive's  place  of  con- 
mt,  she  thought  it  safer  that  he  should  be 
1  the  reach  of  their  questioning, 
the  time  Edward  and  Philip  had  reached  their 
er,  the  bustle  of  the  soldiers'  arrival  was  plainly 
e. 

^P»  ge^  to  rest  quick  as  may  be — for  me,  I 
hear  more  of  this  matter,"  said  Edward,  and, 
^  the  room,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  great 
vhere  the  servants  were  being  questioned  by 
icer  who  commanded  the  expedition.  The  lad 
d  at  the  entrance,  and,  keeping  well  in  the 
Vy  heard  all  that  passed  between  his  mother 
e  officer. 

r  officer,"  she  was  saying,  "whatever  your 
BS  may  be,  I  judge  that  it  hardly  falls  within 
ait  of  your  duty  to  threaten  me.  As  to  your 
>iis,  I  scorn  to  answer  them — question  my 
lold  as  you  wilL" 

iy,  fair  lady,  I  waste  no  time  in  words ;  here  is 
iirant,"  showing  her  a  document  with.offieial 
attached.  "  I  will  at  once,  under  favour,  pro- 
A  my  search.  The  entrance  to  the  castle  is 
mI,  for  I  am  well  assured  he  whom  fn  seek  is 
mnd  now,  madam,  I  will  trouble  you  to  omduct 
the  secret  chamber  in  the  wall  which  terminates 
West  Tower."* 

jcret  chamber  ! "  gasped  Lady  Beaufort ;  but 
■d  stayed  to  hear  no  more.  The  next  instant 
3  on  his  way  to  it ;  oh,  the  intense  excitement 
lionising  anxiety  of  the  moment  during  which 
)od  in  the  corridor,  and  passed  his  fingers 
along  the  moulding  of  the  panel  in  the  wall. 
v^  fortunate  I  he  has  touched  the  spring.  "Come 
me,  this  instant ! "  he  whispered,  "  they  will 
on  here.  Hasten,  sir,  I  pray  you  1 " 
liither  shall  I  go,  then  ? "  asked  the  fugitive, 
and  standing  calmly  ready  for  whatever  might 
n. 

>llow  me,  and  fear  nothing !  **  exclaimed  Edward, 
idly,  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  untenanted 


chamber,  which  was  situated  a  few  steps  farther,  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor. 

"  I  will  see  they  disturb  you  not,"  he  exclaimed, 
"hide,  and  stir  not"  And  he  rushed  back  to  the 
corridor,  entered  the  secret  chamber,  closed  the 
aperture,  and  drew  a  heavy  bolt  before  it  just  in 
time,  for  the  pursuers  were  at  that  moment  entering 
the  apartment,  where  Philip,  trembling  with  fear 
and  something  like  remorse,  tried  vainly  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  slumber. 

They  had  evidently  been  informed  by  some  one  of 
the  situation  of  the  secret  room,  for  they  immediately 
began  hammering  at  the  wall  with  the  end  of  their 
harquebusses. 

"  Ha,  ha,  our  search  is  ended  ! "  cried  one  of  the 
two  men  who  accompanied  the  officer ;  the  others 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  hall  and  at  the  draw- 
bridge to  prevent  the  fugitives  escaping  by  that  way. 
The  panel  had  moved  slightly  under  the  weight  of 
his  weapon,  just  sufficiently  for  him  to  perceive  that 
it  was  movable  ;  but,  as  you  will  remember,  Edward 
had  drawn  the  bolt  on  entering. 

Since  then  he  had  not  been  idle. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  I  will  give  them  a  little 
sport,"  and,  with  a  smile  of  mischief  in  his  merry 
blue  eyes,  he  uttered  a  dismal  half-stifled  moan. 

"  We  have  him  safe  I "  cried  the  officer  exultingly» 
and  poor  Lady  Beaufort  wTung  her  hands  in  despair. 

{To  be  condudecL) 
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293.  What  king  committed  sacrilege  in  using  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  for  his  own  use  ? 

294.  Quote  a  passage  from  which  we  may  gather 
something  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  broken  limbs 
in  ancient  times. 

295.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus 
onr  blessed  Lord  speaks  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures.  Quote  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament 
setting  forth  the  same  thing. 

296.  Mention  some  one  who  was  not  a  king  and 
yet  was  buried  "in  the  dty  si  IkuM  among  the 
kings."  
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  783. 

281.  "And  he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying,  This 
same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and  toil 
of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord 
hath  cursed  "  (Gen.  v.  29). 

282.  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  L  11). 

28.3.  Eli,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv.  17,  18). 

284.  They  were  smitten  with  emerods  in  every 
town  whitlier  the  Ark  was  taken  (1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  11). 

285.  The  combined  army  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
of  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  which  came  up  against  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Cfaron.  xx.  23). 

286.  God  gave  Adam  a  command  to  name  every 
living  thing  (Gen.  il  19,  20). 
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"  And  H&ry  hath  chosen  t 


MARTHA  AND   MARY. 
it  good  put.  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  ber."- 


jAPT  with  His  doctrine,  prescient  of  the  Cross,     '  While  the  good  Martha,  igoorant  of  Iobb, 
\      Mary  to  boiucbold  cares  no  thought  could  '  Sought  but  with  meats  her  honoured  K****'^''^™ 
lend;  j  They  two,  perciwate, \»\w\4 •eQ&\jOT:a.  »wc«^ 


SAUL'S  great 

W^  forth  from  Jerusalem,  away  far  thence 
v^SSsiSr  uiito  the  Gentiles,  But  how  waa  that 
^Hl^^  commifiaion  to  be  fulfilled?  That 
Gentile  world  to  which  it  pointed  as 
of  his  Ufe-labourB  lay  north  and  south 
and  cast  and  west  from  Palestine.  In  which  of 
these  directions  was  he  to  move  1  Was  he  to  go 
among  the  Parthians  and  the  Medes,  or  the  Elam- 
ites  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  PamjJiylia,  Libya,  Crete, 
Arabia,  Rome  1  aU  of  which  had  representatives 
present  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost;  all  of 
which  might  have  laid  claim  to  bb  services.  His 
fixed  purpose  was,  wherever  he  went,  to  go  first  to 
his  own  countrymen,  if  any  such  were  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  make  known  the  Gospel  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  them.  But  if  he  followed  tlie  track  of  the 
Jewish  dispersion,  that  had  been  so  very  wide,  and 
along  such  various  and  opposite  lines,  that  it 
would  have  afforded  him  no  fixed  directory.  Was 
he  to  be  left,  then,  to  his  own  judgment,  his  own 
taste  and  inclination  as  to  the  regions  he  wna  to 
visit,  the  countries  in  which  he  thought  that  his 
ministry  was  likely  to  be  most  useful  1  At  first 
it  would  appear  he  was.  When  the  Holy  Ohost 
liad  said  at  Antioch,  "  Separate  Me  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them,"  while  a  general  intimation  was  thus  given 
of  tho  kind  of  work  to  which  they  were  designated, 
nothing  was  said  of  the  places  in  which  that 
work  should  be  carried  on.  They  went,  in  that 
CUSP,  on  that  their  first  missionaiy  journey,  as 
was  quite  natural,  first  to  Cyprus,  the  birthpki 
of   Barnabas,   and   then  to  one  or  two  of   the 
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direction  shall  the  footsteps  of  the  gi 
be  bent)  It  hod  been  but  a  smal 
least  interesting,  portion  of  Asia  Min 
had  yet  visited.  That  portion  of  th 
lay  along  the  coast  of  the  ,/Ggean  i 
to  the  rest  of  it  what  Poitngal  is  t 
bore,  in  the  common  parlance  of 
distinctive  name  of  Asia,  where  li 
cities  to  whose  churehes  the  seven  I 
Apocalypse  were  sent,  that  portion  h 
touched.  The  way  to  it  lay  open  to 
hand  ;  while  on  the  right,  up  thronj 
of  Bithynia,  the  great  northern  row 
liave  carried  him  to  the  Boaphenu 
Sea,  invited  his  footsteps.  He  ti 
both  were  closed  against  him :  di 
seen  hand;  closed  in  an  nnknown  i 
way  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7).  Right  and  \t 
shut  up  ;  forbidden  to  go  in  the  oni 
not  to  go  in  the  other.  It  sti 
he  is  to  advance  at  all,  that  he  t 
right  onward  which  would  car 
to  the  sea  that  separated  Earo| 
He  tries  that  path ;  on  it  there  is 
This,  then,  is  the  path  the  Lord 
follow,  and  in  that  direction  lie 
which  above  all  others  he  longs  to 
above  all  others  he  would  gl<Hy: 
standard  of  the  Crosa  In  the  a 
of  his  country's  history,  it  was  wi( 
with  the  south  that  the  Jew  had  i 
waa  the  great  empires  of  Babyloni 
Egypt  that  bulked  the  largest  to  t 
The  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Ji 
the  remote  west,  beyond  the  islet 
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lezander  of  Macedon  had  won  the  great 
>f  Arbela,  fought  not  far  from  Tarsus,  and, 
ring  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  had 

his  victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the 

But  it  was  as  no  vulgar  conqueror,  no 
ero  of  the  camp.  Fill^  with  a  higher 
►n  than  that  of  forcing  men  at  the  point 

sword  to  own  his  sway,  he  aimed  at 
Aer  and  more  enduring  triumphs  of  civili- 

And,  brief  though  his  career  was,  how 
s  his  success.  By  the  cities  that  he  planted 
«s  so  fitly  chosen,  by  the  stimulus  and 
igement  to  civilisation  that  he  gave,  by 
;  it  known  ever3nvhere  and  felt  ever3nvhere 
he  came  to  take  from  the  existing  governors 
ower,  he  came  with  many  a  boon  in  hand 
5  people  they  had  held  in  vassalage,  he 
jd  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  art,  and 
,  and  literature  ^dde  over  the  East  And 
all,  in  the  more  educated  portions  of  all 
mtries  that  he  conquered,  he  spread  that 
je,  the  finest,  fullest,  most  flexible  in- 
iit  of  thought  and  feeling  that  human 
las  ever  fashioned — ^that  language  with 
Paul  had  early  become  familiar,  which 
m  the  most  general  medium  of  intercourse 

the  educated  of  all  the  neighbouring 
,  which  still  holds  a  place  of  supremacy  in 
Lcational  training  of  all  the  most  civilised 
es  of  the  globe,  and  which  was  the  chosen 
lirough  which  the  latest  and  fullest  revela- 
f  His  will  were  made  by  God  to  man,  the 
je  in  which  the  New  Testament  was 
.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  quotes  from  three 
lesser  poets  of  Greece ;  lie  writings  of  its 

poets,  the  most  distinguished  historians 

ilosophers,  could  not  have  been  unknown 

How  such  a  man,  with  such  a  taste 

celling,  so  keen  a  relish  for  all  that  was 

intellect  and  heroic  in  deed,  must  have 

with  desire  to  see  the  land  of  Socrates 
to,  Demosthenes  and  Alexander  ! 
bill's  early  life  and  training  had  filled  his 
^  Home  as  well  as  Greece.  He  was  himself 
^  a  Eoman  citizen.  He  knew  well  the 
^  to  which  that  citizenship  entitled  him, 
'  Hot  backward,  when  the  occasion  called, 
t>ack  upon  and  employ  them.  He  had 
1^  men  tell  of  how  the  ships  of  Anthony 
'ked  when  for  a  short  time  they  lay  at 
^ys  of  Tarsus.  He  had  heard  them 
^  their  seeing  and  hearing  those  who  re- 
"^  Cicero  when  he  was  governor  of  Paul's 
Ptovince  of  Cilicia,  how  fond  he  was  of 
5  popularity,  and  how  frequent  in  the  use 
pen,  writing  then  those  very  letters  which 

Haay  read  The  history  of  those  struggles 
'Qtnies  from  without,  and  between  conflict- 
^es  within,  which  had  ended  in  the  subju- 
^t  the  world  to  Rome,  how  full  of  interest 

WeU-taught  Jewiah  youth;   how  doubly 


interesting  when  he  remembered  that  his  own 
chosen  land  was  now  but  a  small  province  of 
that  vast  empire.  And  now  towards  Greece 
and  Rome  Paul's  face  is  directly  tiuned,  and 
without  check  or  hindrance,  towards  those  lands 
of  eternal  renown  he  moves.  He  winds  his  way 
beneath  the  snowy  heights  of  Olympus,  sung 
years  before  in  verse  still  young  and  fresh, 
with  life  in  it  as  lasting  as  the  mount  itself. 
He  reaches  the  last  western  range  of  hills  that 
slopes  down  to  the  deep,  and  from  one  of  these 
gentler  elevations  what  a  vision  is  that  which 
bursts  upon  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  Apostle  ! 
Beneath  is  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  scene  of  that 
great  siege  which,  becaase  of  its  having  found  the 
fit  narrator,  will  have  its  story  told  to  the  lasi 
generation  of  our  race.  There  are  the  venerable 
ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Priam.  Those  two  little 
streams  are  the  Simois  and  the  Scamander.  It 
is  Mount  Ida  which  is  casting  those  shadows 
over  the  plaia  Those  glancing  waters  form 
part  of  the  sea  of  Greece.  That  little  island 
Tenedos  is  one  of  the  many  hundreds  that  stud 
the  bright  -^gean  Sea,  and  far  off  on  the  distant 
western  horizon,  dimly  rising  above  the  waters,  is 
Greece  itself — Mount  Athos  and  the  hills  of 
Macedon.  With  what  profound  emotion  does 
Paul  gaze  upon  that  sight!  He  descends  the 
height  to  get  at  Troas — the  new  Troy — the  sea- 
port of  the  district  He  mast  have  crossed  close 
by,  if  not  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  city ;  crossed 
the  Simois  and  Scamander,  and  have  walked 
under  the  shades  of  Mount  Ida.  Perhaps  he 
paused  a  moment  or  two  at  the  tomb  of  Acbilles. 
What  were  his  thoughts  as  he  bent  over  that 
grave?  Three  great  warriors  had  been  there 
before  him.  Xerxes  led  his  mighty  host  across 
this  plain,  and  as  he  stopped  at  the  Grecian 
warrior's  tomb,  may  have  fired  his  spirit  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  now  about  to  make  Greece 
pay  the  penalty  of  having  sent  her  soldiers  to 
invade  the  East.  The  great  Alexander — he  too 
had  been  here,  filling  his  memory  >vith  the  names 
and  deeds  of  all  the  preceding  heroes  of  his  race. 
It  was  from  this  very  spot  that  he  went  forth  to 
grapple  on  their  own  soil  with  the  gigantic 
monarchs  of  the  East.  And  later  stiU,  the  great 
Caesar,  after  one  of  his  greatest  battles,  had  visited 
the  spot,  to  muse  on  those  strange  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  that  had  raised  Italy  on  the  ruins  of 
Greece,  and  held  out  to  him,  the  Roman  Caesar, 
the  opportunity  of  realising  that  dream  of  uni- 
versal empire  that  the  Macedonian  Emperor  had 
been  so  bold  as  to  cherish.  And  now  St  Paul  is 
here.  But  why  name  him  along  with  the  other 
illustrious  three?  They  came  with  groups  of 
generals  by  their  side,  and  marshalled  hosts 
attending  them  ;  they  came,  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
country  fixed  upon  them  in  their  coming,  and 
following  them  as  they  went  He  came  a  foot- 
traveller  of  humblest  guise,  with  three  men  like 
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himself  along  with  him.  His  visit  passed  lumoticed, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  was  by  all  men  of  that  age 
utterly  forgotten.  And  yet,  there  was  in  tlmt 
man's  hand  an  instroment  of  conquest  of  mightier 
power  than  the  veteran  armies  of  Xerxes,  Alexan- 
der, Csesar,  and  he  was  about  embarking  on  an 
enterprise  that  was  to  issue  in  results  more  exten- 
sive, in  victories  more  brilliant  than  attended  the 
footsteps  of  the  Macedonian,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  empire  more  extensive  and  more  lasting 
than  that  of  the  Caesars.  For  what  came  of  all 
Alexander's  conquests  ?  the  fruits  of  them  a  cen- 
tury or  two  saw  scattered  all  and  lost  And  what 
remains  now  of  the  Empire  of  the  Caesars  ?  nothing 
but  its  ruins  and  its  renown.  But  of  Paul's  passage 
across  the  ^Egean  Sea,  of  Paul's  entrance  into 
Greece,  of  Paul's  first  planting  of  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  upon  the  soil  of  Europe,  we  have  even 
now  but  to  look  around,  and  wide  over  the  whole 
extent  of  Europe,  broad  as  the  vast  continent  it- 
self, the  triumphs  of  Christianity  are  to  be  traced ; 
his  deeds  still  bearing  fruit ;  his  words  still  fresh 
and  to  fall  with  stiU  imweakened  power  upon  the 
ear  of  coming  generations. 

Paul  reaches  Troas.  There  are  vessels  in  that 
port  which  might  carry  him  to  one  or  other  of 
many  lands.  Is  he  to  embark  in  one  of  them  ?  If 
so,  which  is  he  to  choose  1  In  a  vision  of  the  night 
the  answer  comes.  Wliether  he  is  sleeping  or  waking 
at  the  time  we  cannot  tell,  but  there  before  him, 
as  dear  as  if  the  midday  sun  shone  on  it,  a 
figure  stands.  By  garb  and  speech  he  knows  him 
to  be  a  man  of  Macedon.  He  gives  but  one  eager 
imploring  look,  he  utters  but  one  simple  and  most 
earnest  entreaty.  Fixing  his  eye  on  Paul,  he 
says,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us." 
Waiting  no  answer,  he  vanishes  from  sight  In 
the  strictest  sense  a  representative  of  his  own  par- 
ticular country,  but  standing  too  before  the  Apostle 
the  representative  of  all  the  nations  of  the  West, 
it  is  Western  European  heathendom  that  in  his 
form  appeals  to  the  Apostle. 

"Come  over  and  help  us.'*  It  is  the  cry  of 
ignorance  asking  for  light,  of  those  out  of  the 
way  seeking  to  be  directed  into  it,  of  those  that 
have  exhausted  all  their  strength,  and  exhausted 
it  all  in  vain,  in  their  felt  impotence  invoking 
aid,  and  saying,  "We  have  tried  and  toiled  for 
many  a  weary  generation — impatiently  we  have 
knocked  at  this  door  and  at  that  door,  asking 
that  the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  our  condi- 
tion here,  our  state  hereafter  should  be  solved 
to  u&  A  silence  deep  as  death,  or  mufiled  sounds 
indistinct  and  inarticulate,  or  jabbering  voices  tell- 
ing us  strange  conflicting  tales  which  some  of  our 
remote  forefathers  perhaps  believed,  but  which  to 
us  are  all  idle  and  false :  these  have  been  our  only 
answers.  What  are  we  ?  whither  are  we  going  ] 
what  is  to  come  of  us  when  we  die  ]  Who  or  what 
is  he  that  holds  our  destinies  in  his  keeping  ?  How 
or  where  can  we  alake  tibal  \]bk^\i  ioi  W^^moss 


that  bums  in  us ;  peace  and  joy  and  hq 
and  joy  and  hope  that  may  brighten  life^ 
up  the  darkness  of  the  tomb — ^how  ca 
ours?  Long  have  we  toiled,  many  a  laboi 
have  put  forth,  but  we  are  as  far  from  an) 
comfort  or  satisfaction  as  ever.  Come  o 
thou  disciple  of  the  Crucified,  come  ovei 
us,  if  on  our  darknessthou  canst  shed  any 
our  sunk  and  wearied  spirits  thou  canst  gii 
And  this  then  is  all  that  the  philosopluet 
of  Greece,  and  of  Imperial  Rome,  have 
to  effect;  all  end  in  that  sad  confession  < 
that  outcry  for  foreign  aid. 

For  Paul  that  nocturnal  apparition  a 
doubt  as  to  his  future  coursa  He  rose  nc 
ing  with  a  lightened  heart  He  caUs  the  tl 
panions  of  his  journey  around  him,  f( 
Timothy  and  Silas,  another  now  has  joioe 
Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  the  author  af 
of  the  history  that  we  have  beforo  us  in  t 
and  who  gives  this  token  of  having  jo 
Apostle  at  this  point — ^that  whereas  hith 
narrative  is  in  the  third  person,  as  of  one  ^ 
not  himself  an  eye-witness  of  what  he 
from  the  10th  verse  of  the  16th  cha 
changes  from  the  third  into  the  first  pen 
writes  as  one  who  was  a  companion  of  B 
self,  a  spectator  of  the  scenes  which  he  d 
Paul  calls  Timothy  and  Silas  and  Luke 
tells  them  of  the  vision  he  has  seen;  they  h 
as  a  divine  direction  given.  They  go  doi» 
port  and  find  a  vessel  just  about  to  sail  i 
Macedonia.  Their  passage  at  once  take 
embark.  How  little  these  Grecian  8aik» 
what  a  freight  they  carry !  They  must  h 
a  prosperous  breeze.  That  evening  they 
at  Samothrace,  the  next  day  they  are  i 
polis,  the  port  of  Philippi,  taking  only  ti 
to  a  voyage  which  afterwards  took  five  i 
describe.  At  Philippi  begins  the  mini 
Europe  ;  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  a  band  of 
soldiers  located  permanently  there,  canyn 
them  their  Roman  habits,  and  having  oonfc 
them  the  privileges  of  Roman  citLsenB,gi^ 
what  of  an  Italian  character  to  the  GredH 
Having  more  of  a  military  than  of  a  coai 
cast  about  it,  this  was  not  a  place  at  «i 
was  to  be  expected  that  many  Jews  M 
found.  There  were  too  few  of  that  nattf 
to  have  a  synagogue  for  themaelvea  Bi 
ing  about  them,  Paul  found  that  thff 
a  place  of  prayer,  some  quiet  sedoded  9* 
by  the  river-side,  where  they  were  in  thefc 
meeting  for  the  purposes  of  derotioa 
accordingly  Paul  went  oa  the  fizst  SaUiw 
his  arrival  There  he  first  openad,  to  A^ 
group  he  found  assembled,  the  nieawff* 
tion  through  Christ,  and  then  on  thitM^ 
spent  by  him  on  the  Orecun  coutiiwrfi  ■ 
fruits  of  a  laige  harrest  were grtbendA J 
the  women  whom  he  foond  at  tbeonloqi^ 
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ority  of  the  little  meeting,  vrho  were 
^believe,  Qentile  converts  to  Jadaism, 
from  Tbyatira.  Her  name,  even  if 
)en  told  of  the  place  of  her  birth  and 
ce,  would  of  itself  have  proclaimed 
reeL  She  was  engaged  in  a  lucra- 
liyatira  was  then  celebrated  for  its 
celebrity  which  it  has  retained  even 
nes.  The  purple  cloth  that  its  looms 
produced  was  in  extensive  demand 
and  Greece.  Some  <business  object 
h  that  trade  had  brought  Lydia  to 
her  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel  had 
)  the  river-side  on  the  Sabbath  to 

providence  it  was  that  brought  her 
t  Apostle  of  the  Gkntiles  together, 
n  one  of  the  very  provinces  of  Asia 
as  at  this  time  forbidden  to  enter, 
go  to  her,  but  she  nevertheless  was 

to  him.  She  came  to  Philippi  to 
thly  traffic.  She  little  thought  that 
searchable  riches  were  to  be  found 
Lord,  we  are  told,  opened  her  heart 
the  things  spoken  by  PauL  That 
ire  was  shut,  nor  was  it  an  earthly 
earthly  power  that  opened  it.  Not 
)mselves  that  were  spoken,  new  and 
triking  as  these  were,  exactly  fitted 
)  spiritual  desires  and  wants  of  the 
rhich,  having  failed  to  satisfy  in  the 
T  forefathers,  she  was  now  trying, 

vain,  to  satisfy  in  the  purer  faith 
3t  the  way  in  which  these  things 
d,  though  it  was  Paul  himself,  the 
;  minister  of  the  truth,  who  set  them 
s  the  Lord  Himself,  by  the  secret 
is  Spirit,  who  opened  the  closed  doors 
jart  for  His  own  gracious  entrance 
yet,  let  us  not  overlook  it,  that  the 
lore  prevailed  found  in  Lydia  a  fit 
it  place,  in  a  becoming  and  hopeful 

was  a  business  object  that  had 
to  Philippi  She  finds  on  arrival 
jre  is  no  synagogue,  and  but  few  of 
which  she  has  attached  herself.  It 
lelihood  but  a  temporary  residence 
.ted  here.  How  like  to  the  conduct 
we  circumstances  had  hers  been,  if, 
she  had  made  no  further  inquiry 
ktter,  and  as  there  were  no  public 
e  Jewish  religion  conducted  in  this 
olonial  town,  she  had  for  the  time 
im  there  kept  her  Judaism  in 
ler  faith  in  God,  her  desire  to 
—to  worship  Him  in  company  with 
d  attained  like  precious  faith,  was 
»  suffer  this.  She  made  the  most 
ry,  she  ascertained  that  even  there 
ere  were  a  few  women  like  herself, 
t  Jewish  Sabbath  as  best  they  could 


— kept  it  by  retiring  together  on  the  seventh  day 
from  the  bustle  of  the  city,  and  going  to  that 
quiet  nook  by  the^river's  side  to  offer  up  together 
their  prayers  and  praises  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  Few  of  them  perhaps  were  engaged  in 
so  prosperous  a  business  as  she  was,  few  of 
them,  as  but  temporary  sojourners  there,  might 
have  had  so  good  an  excuse  for  absence  from 
such  a  place,  for  not  engaging  in  such  a  practice. 
But  she  was  there;  there  always  when  the  set 
day  came,  there  waiting  with  all  humility  on 
God  And  the  Lord  fulfilled  to  her  the  word 
that  He  is  good  to  them  that  wait  upon  Him, 
that  He  satisfieth  the  longing  soul,  that  He  filleth 
the  hungry  soul  with  gladness.  He  brought 
that  day  the  Apostle  to  that  spot,  He  opened 
the  Apostle's  lips  to  speak  the  things  that  met 
her  case.  She  opened  her  heart  to  let  them  in ; 
her  conversion  appears  to  have  been  immediate, 
as  we  know  it  to  have  been  effectual  It  gave 
without  delay  two  good  evidences  of  its  sincerity. 
Having  found  Chnst,  and  in  Him  found  peace, 
and  joy,  and  hope  for  her  own  soul,  she  would 
have  others  interested  in* Him  likewise,  and  not 
only  was  she  herself  baptised,  but  all  her  house- 
hold. And  looking  at  the  instrument  that  the 
Lord  had  used  as  the  messenger  to  her  of  the  glad 
tidings,  and  seeing  in  Paul  and  his  attendants 
men  who  had  forsaken  all  and  were  casting 
themselves  on  the  care  of  Heaven,  she  constrained 
them  to  make  her  house  their  home — an  act  of 
hospitality  which  betrays  at  once  the  power  and 
the  willingness  to  be  generous.  And  by  minister- 
ing in  this  way  to  the  Apostles'  necessities,  she 
furnished  an  example  which  the  Church  afterwards 
planted  in  Philippi  was  not  slow  to  follow — 
honourably  distinguishing  itself  among  all  the 
other  churches  of  Paul's  planting,  and  winning  for 
itself  a  high  and  honourable  recompense. 

But  let  us  not  pass  from  the  consideration  of 
the  case  of  the  conversion  of  Lydia  without 
recalling  to  our  remembrance  that  our  hearts  by 
nature  are  all  as  Lydia's  was — shut  against  the 
entrance  of  the  truth ;  and  that,  if  any  of  them 
be  opened  as  hers  was,  it  is  and  must  be  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  divine  and  sovereign  agent 
There  are  outer  apartments,  ante-chambers  of  the 
human  spirit,  whose  doors  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  unclose.  There  are  human  instruments  fine 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  draw  or  force  every 
bolt  and  bar  by  which  the  entrance  into  them  is 
kept  closed.  Bring  a  thousand  human  beings 
together,  and  let  there  be  among  them  some  the 
most  sluggish  in  intellect,  some  the  dullest  in 
fancy,  some  the  most  indifferent  and  hardened 
in  heart — yet  are  there  on  this  earth  the 
powers  by  which  the  intellect,  the  fancy,  the 
feeling,  may  be  reached  and  opened,  and  filled 
for  the  time  with  life  and  animation.  But  the 
opening  of  the  inner  heart,  the  secret  chamber 
where  the  motives,  affections,  impulses  live  and 
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move  and  have  their  being,  which  makes  each  man 
what  he  ia  in  sight  of  God,  determining  our 
character  for  time,  our  destinies  for  eternity — the 
effectual  unlocking  of  that  secret  place,\the  de- 
throning of  the  idola  that  reign  there^ — the  making 
otie  throne  out  of  the  many  that  be  found  there, 
the  seating  of  Jesus  on  that  throne,  the  setting  up 
there  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved  and  that 
shall  be  flourishing  in  immortal  vigour  when  all 
the  kingdoms,  and  dominions,  and  principalities, 
and  powers  of  earth  are  vanished  and  gone  :  that 
is  a  work  too  high  for  human  skfll — too  difficult 
for  human  power  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  Lord's 
doing ;  that  He  reserveth  for  Hia  own  almighty 
hand  to  do.  There  were  women,  let  us  believe, 
by  that  river's  side  at  Philippi,  of  as  quick  in- 
tellect, as  lively  fancy,  as  tender  conscience,  as 
auacoptible  affections  as  Lydia;  but  her  heart  that 
day  ^one  was  opened — it  was  the  doing  of  the 
Lord.  Upon  His  family  from  birth,  like  agencies 
are  exerted — the  natural,  the  providential,  the 
educational  training  is  the  same.  One  heart  is 
opened  then,  the  others  remaining  still  fast  shut 
It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our 
eyca. 

Before  a  mystery  so  great,  what  shall  we  do 
bat  cast  ouraelves  beside  the  Saviour  aa  He  looks 
up  to  Heaven,  and  say  with  Him,  "  Even  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight"  But 
Lydia's  heart  was  opened  on  the  ^bbath  day  in 
the  place  of  prayer,  under  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
Had  she  neglected  that  assembly  with  that  com- 
pany for  prayer;  had  she  left  that  place  when  that 
stranger  began  to  speak,  and  refused  to  Esten 
because  of  something  in  his  aspect  or  accents, 


or  mode  of  speaking  that  was  distaste 
she  would  have  had  no  reason  to  expect 
where  or  otherwise  her  heart  wmild  1 
opened  t«  the  Lord.  It  was  by  beti 
place  of  prayer,  it  waa  in  the  act  of 
with  all  intentness  to  the  things  spoken 
that,  by  the  gentle  touch  of  an  dd 
omnipotent  hand,  the  baits  and  bars  w 
held  the  door  of  her  heart  shut  were  wi 
The  earthly  prejudices  and  passions  j 
there  were  subdued,  and  the  way  thrown 
Christ  the  King  of  Glory  to  come  in. 

And  so  too  with  ourselrea.  If  beat 
is  a  something  here  which  no  man  eu 
himself,  which  no  one  can  do  for  his  bw 
be  indifferent  to  or  neglectful  of  those  li 
.places,  and  outward  instrumentalities 
the  things  that  belong  to  our  et«mal  p 
habitually  brought  before  us,  and  hi 
pressed  on  our  attention — then  can  we 
rational  expectation  that  that  gradons 
work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  will  ever  lake  • 
us.  While  at  those  times,  and  in  tboat 
and  while  putting  forth  our  best  endes' 
Muderstand,  and  apply,  and  profit  by  ' 
God's  word  we  hear,  let  all  be  dot 
the  profound  conviction  that  truly  to  cei 
truly  to  sanctify,  die  Spirit  must  acvooj 
word ;  and  let  our  ptayera  arise  to  Heai 
while  Hia  word  ia  being  miniiilered  1 
earth.  He,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  His 
may  be  present,  making  our  sunctiuriM 
not  for  the  opening  only,  but  for  the  cod 
strengthening,  purifying,  and  cleansing  o 


HIS     STEADFAST    PURPOSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LOST  IS  THE  WINHINC,"  "FOR  CONSCIEMCE'  SAKE." 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

THE     NEW    PARTNER. 
^OR  Borne  dnys  Mr.  Graddoa  looked 
more    dejected    than   ever,   but 
I   when  lie  found  that  Percy  made 
no  attempt  to  presume  on  his 
i^r.vt     altered     position,    he    fell    by 
1^   '      degrees  into  his  old  habits,  and 
became  more  cbeerfuL 
Tlie  deed  of  partnership  was  signed, 
I'lTi'y  threw  the  caah  standing  to  his 
t  ^itthcbank  into  the  common  slock, 
~i'llin-;  a  portion  of  his  land  to  a 
haiiesnian  wlio  had  long  cherished 
I  imitate  his  speculation,  and  erect 
some  more  villas  at  Enford  Green,  he  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  trade;  lot  one  ol  t3a&  tAiibUciTi&  oi 


the  sale  was  that  Mr.  Gnddoo's  finn  ibiiU 
the  houses,  and  they  were  begun  at  eon. 

By  the  time  this  job  was  in  full  swof,  vit 
received  to  commence  another,  bitbctts  k 
abeyance  "  because  Grsddon's  firm  Memcdiii 
condition."  The  workmen  took  he«tfl »  «"' 
master ;  timber  merchants  and  othen  'ht  tt 
distrustful,  and  therefere  preved  for  thiMll 
of  tbeir  acconnta,  were  reamued  with  pif* 
part  trade  revived  in  other  (owns  ai  wtDM' 
and  Mr.  Graddon  knew  that  the  dieaM  iA 
no  longer  hanging  over  hia  head. 

Bat  he  oonld  not  beas  tlnnkfnl  foritMhaM 
thought  be  should  have  been.  Whwnv  )■ 
at  Winnie  hia  face  elooded,  and  be  ■*■"■* 
own  weakneea  in  aeceptiiig  tha  Moitei' 
made.     If  ahe  were  n  ~ 
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3  watched  her  looks  anxiously.  If  she 
ir  than  oommon,  he  was  tormented  with 
e  fretted  secretly ;  and  once,  when  he 
tears,  his  distress  was  pitiful  till  ho  dis- 
they  had  been  shed  over  a  letter  from 
.  in  such  an  unusually  affectionate  strain 
ipient  had  been    first  surprised,   then 

already  said  that  Percy  Gray  did  not 
sr  on  his  partnership,  nor  the  prospect  of 
some  iade  finite  period  Mr.  Graddon's 
His  manner  to  Winnie  was  just  as 
:tful  as  it  used  to  be.  He  had  seen  her 
ow  crimson  when  he  approached  her 
I  was  careful  not  to  do  so  again.  Except 
n  Mr.  Graddon^s  pew  at  church,  and 
3ut  of  the  house  more  freely  than  of  old, 
change.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that 
hurry  Winnie  into  the  fulfilment  of  the 
ied  rather  than  given,  and  he  had  long 
the  difficult  lesson  of  biding  his  time, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  making  by 
alterations  in  his  mode  of  living  which 
d  due  to  her.  His  working  jacket 
med  in  the  shops,  and  he  personally 
;t  out  the  stuff,  and  put  his  hand  to  any 
of  work  just  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  evening  his  dress  was  as  scru- 
«nded  to  as  ever  Duke's  had  been.  He 
ith  the  widow  Pamell,  at  Enford  Green, 
cob,  broken  in  by  himself,  was  added  to 
1  Mr.  Graddon's  stable,  and  beside  the 
ous  dwelling  there  was  rapidly  rising  a 
one,  planned  from  a  sketch  Winnie  had 
as  her  beau  idecU  of  what  a  cottage 
be,  and  fitted  up  internally  with  every 
that  could  add  to  the  comfort  of  its 

0  had  looked  doubtfully  at  old  Danl 
;w  in  his  fustian  suit,  began  to  claim 
with  Mr.  Graddon's  new  partner,  to  be 
r  young  townsman,  as  they  now  termed 

congratulate  Mr.  Graddon  on  having 

a  rising  man  as  his  coadjutor.  Many 
low  held  out  in  good-fellowship  to  Mr. 
an  invitation  found  its  way  to  him,  and, 
is  obscure  origin,  he  knew  that  Winnie 
10  cause  to  blush  for  the  bridegroom  who 
XMxl  upon  her. 

m1  winter  had  passed  away,  and  summer 
;ive  place  to  autumn,  before  Percy  made 

to  his  wishes.  Of  late  he  had  rather 
sought  Winnie,  finding  an  excuse  for  so 
!  many  occupations  that  filled  up  his 
lere  were  papers  to  select  for  the  walls  of 
hich  was  beginning  to  attract  attention 
;ity  and  prettiness ;  carpets  and  furniture 

and  he  was  difficult  to  please  in  all 
\.  Everything  must  be  of  the  best  yet 
lest  style  ;  no  gilding,  no  cheap  and 
hed  articles  for  show  more  than  wear ; 


ne  pretence  at  elaborate  ornamentation,  but  quaint, 
and  pretty,  and  well  made. 

He  busied  himself  not  only  in  choosing  such  furni- 
ture, etc.,  but  in  planning  the  garden  so  that  it  should 
please  its  future  mistress.  It  was  still  to  be  a  cottage 
garden,  and  the  widow  did  not  have  to  lament  over 
the  destruction  of  any  of  her  old-fashioned  flowers ; 
but  to  her  straggling  rose-bushes  there  were  added 
some  of  the  countless  varieties  of  that  loveliest  of 
flowers  ;  the  only  ugly  bit  of  common  the  windows 
overlooked  was  hidden  by  rustic  arches,  over  which 
clematis,  and  jasmine,  and  hone}^suckle  were  trained; 
and  turf,  to  form  a  lawn,  was  laid  down  beneath  the 
fine  old  cherry  trees,  from  whose  sweeping  branches 
the  widow  had  gathered  many  a  crop  of  luscious 
fruit 

A  few  more  weeks  and  the  cottage  would  be  ready 
for  its  occupants ;  but  was  Percy  happy  now  he  liad 
accomplished,  and  more  than  accomplished,  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  his  life  ?  Alas  !  how  could  he 
be,  while  he  felt  that  Winnie,  as  he  sat  beside  her  in 
her  father's  pew,  was  farther  from  him  than  when,  an 
awkward  boy,  he  had  looked  down  at  her  from  the 
singers'  gallery  ?  If  he  went  into  the  house  with 
Mr.  Graddon  and  lingered  for  an  hour  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  found  her  and  Hattie,  he 
was  cold  and  constrained  ;  he  liad  not  the  courage  to 
approach  her,  or  enter  iato  conversation  with  even 
the  freedom  of  earlier  days,  lest  he  should  see  her 
shrink  from  him.  Once  his  wife,  he  believed  that  he 
could  teach  her  to  love  liim,  but  till  he  had  achieved 
this,  what  suffering  for  both  ! 

He  knew  himself  to  be  so  utterly  unlike  Duke 
Aveme  that  how  could  she  help  contrasting  the  two 
you^ig  men,  and  to  Percy's  disadvantage  ?  He  lacked 
Duke's  polish  of  manner — his  caressing  tones,  and 
gay  flow  of  small  talk.  In  the  shops,  or  with  cus- 
tomers, Percy  was  at  his  ease  ;  he  was  so  prompt, 
earnest,  and  manly  as  to  command  esteem  as  well  as 
respect ;  but  in  Winnie's  presence  the  consciousness 
that  he  stood  between  her  and  Duke  Aveme  seemed 
always  upon  him. 

Twice  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  attempted  to 
speak  before  he  could  address  Mr.  Graddon,  who  had 
turned  into  the  office  to  read  his  letters,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  i)06tman  at  the  gate  ;  and  when 
he  did  contrive  to  say  what  he  intended,  the  em- 
barrassed air  with  which  Winnie's  father  listened 
stung  him  into  wishing  he  had  been  silent  still 
longer. 

"  You  have  a  home  ready  for  my  child,  did  you 
say?  Well,  well;  I  can't  blame  you.  Gray;  you  have 
been  very  patient,  very  considerate,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned — but  there's  Winnie's  fedings  to  b(j 
thought  of.  Poor  girl !  Have  you  spoken  to  her  ? 
You  'H  not  hurry  her.  Gray  ?  You  '11  not  press  her 
to  do  anything  that 's  against  her  inclination  ?  " 

Wliile  he  spoke  he  was  fingering  one  of  liis  letters, 
folding  and  unfolding  it,  and  now  he  abniptly  thrust 
it  into  Percy's  hand. 

"  How  can  I  answer  you  )o  soon  after  reading  this? 
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If  Winnie  soc»  it — and  it  wmild  l>c  dishoiionrablo  t<» 
keep  her  in  iterance  of  it — if  Ikt  Iicarl  yoariis 
towards  her  cousin,  aiul  ^s!le  slirinks  from  thi-"* 
marriage,  what  am  1  to  do  ?  " 

Percy,  feeliny  suddenly  to  have  ^Town  taint  and 
weak,  drew  a  chair  to  the  tiihle,  and  sat  tlr»wn.  It 
■was  some  minut-es  before  his  diizzlcd  oyi>  lonld 
decipher  the  letter  he  had  laiil  he  fore  liini  ;  hut  wl  ion 
he  c#uld  read  it,  he  saw  that  it  was,  as  Mr.  (.Jradilun 
had  led  him  to  expect,  from  Hukc  Avcrnc. 

It  was  written  from  the  AV est  Indies.  As  Ihikt- 
was  hurrj'inj;  from  Knnlcll,  it  liad  Hashed  int«.i  hi?^ 
mind  that  his  mother  had  a  relative  <nit  tiiere.  wlin 
was  reputed  to  be  a  very  wealthy  man.  Anything' 
was  preferable  U>  staying  in  Kngland,  and  he  had 
determined  on  sailin*^  immediately  to  Antigua.  To 
Ids  joy,  he  had  been  received  by  his  relative  witli 
open  arms.  Mr.  Haynes  waa  a  verj'  lonely  old  man, 
and  readily  ticcepted  Duke's  ofTer  to  assist  hirn  in  tlie 
management  of  his  plantations.  There  was  very 
little  to  do,  wrote  Duke  ;  the  climate  was  deliiioiis, 
his  prospects  were  go^wl,  for  Mr.  Haynes  wjis  most 
generous  ;  and  he  couhl  Ixj  liap]>y  if  it  were  not  for 
the  thought  of  the  wrong  he  had  di»no  Mr.  Crnddon 
— and  Winnie. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  full  of  her.  lie  felt 
sure,  he  said,  that  he  still  had  a  place  in  her  heart ; 
he  knew  that  she  liad  freclv  forjfiven  him  all  his 
faults  and  follies  ;  with  her  by  his  side  he  shrmld 
liave  his  good  intentioiLs  strengthened,  and  beconjc 
all  he  ought  to  be.  Wt»uld  she  then  wait  for  him 
till  he  could  return  to  England  and  claim  her?  It 
should  be  soon,  for  he  would  think  no  toil  too  great, 
no  economy  too  severe,  that  would  enable  him  to  win 
her.  He  had  seen  no  one  like  Winnie,  he  never 
should,  etc. 

But  Percy  could  read  no  more  ;  tlifaigh  he  .s'lt 
with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  letter  till  Mr.  (inuldon, 
whom  it  had  made  seriously  unhappy,  grew  im- 
patient. 

But  when  he  saw  the  face  that  was  raised  to  his, 
he  wished  he  had  not  disturbed  him,  and  there  was 
the  deepest  compassion  in  his  ti^^nes  as  he  said,  "  My 
poor  boy,  I  am  very  sorry  f»)r  you,  very  !  *' 


CH  APT  EK     L  VTI  I. 

ON   THE   MOKKOW. 

Percy  did  not  put  in  an  appearance?  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  Mr.  Graddon  was  beginning  to  feel  alarmed, 
and  meditated  sending  some  one  to  make  inquiries, 
when  he  saw  him  coming  towards  the  house. 

He  looked  as  pale  as  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
his  eyes  were  sunken  and  heav>'  with  want  (►f  sleep, 
but  his  manner  was  far  more  comj>osed  than  Mr. 
GraddonX  as  they  met  and  exchanged  greetings  in 
the  haU. 

Breakfast  was  over,  and  Winnie  and  Hattie  cnme 
out  of  the  parlour  together  just  then,  but  on  seeing 
Percy,  the  former  paused,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
led  the  way  t«  the  pleasant  homely  sitting-room  she 
still  loved  best,  because  it  had  been  her  mother's. 


..I  ■: 

I 
■■■•.  '.Ti'.  .r 


V'.' 


She,  loo,  wa,<  pale,  and  Th«.*rr  u-  rr  t.!-.-  -  *: 
shed  tcar^  iin  her  iliPi'k^. 

'*  You  liave  '^'M-ii  Ml.  Am  P7i^"-  ■.•?.■         . 
a>  soon  a.-   tluvv   \wv'-    jImn-  , 
me     and  <lo  vnu  -liil  li.\i    Mj;.. 

"  I    ha\e  alw:;y-    I'-v.i;     ]-iji. 
trennili»a>l\, 

'■  A'l.'s,  I  kno\\  1:.      I-i  ^'h-  :ij.i 
nil"    be\iind    i-nilnraJn-i-,    Imt     1 
<leservin;l  >ui'ii  alV«'ili«iPi.  T»i.".  •  i 
■«-i;,'lited  To  lji>«  f!ri'I"s   tle'.n   Villi 

"h'spi-scd  hinj   f"i'  iln-ni,    ^m    iifTh--.:i-. ;    1:!  : 
jMiwcr  he  l)o>s»'.->eil  -if  niakin;.'"    vi;:   I«i\-..    :.. 
of  iii-s  shorteoinin;:s." 

•■  Is  it  kind  to  tell  nh*  thi«»  in*w  '  "   ;i.-kii: 

**  Ihar  nu:  ont.  iM-foro  yoii  *<iiuleniii  nie. 
lii-sl  your  ajiproval.  tiien  >our  alfcvtion,  1  i 
eareful  to  a\t»id  the  niistak•^s  int<p  whieh  h» 
have  often,  like  the  Pharisee,  congratulaw 
tliat  I  was  not  as  other  men.  But  thi>  w;t 
worst  :  Ion;:  since  I  might  have*  holpeti  him. 
I  might  have  a<<|uired  an  iulluencc  over 
won  ill  have  cheeked  him  in  his  mad  care 
Would  not  attempt  this,  and — and  there  w 
when  I  almost  rejoiced  as  I  predictcii  wha 
W(>uld  be," 

Winnie  sighed,  but  she  did  not  .s]>c:ik,  a 
went  on — 

"  You  kimw  tho  rest.  He  fle«l,  and  I  pres 
grasp  what  his  weak  hand  luul  failed  to  hoi 
1  tell  vou  the  resnlt,  Miss  Graddon  ?  " 

She  bent  her  head,  but  some  time  elap« 
Pcrcv  Could  stead v  his  voi«*e 

"  1  have  succeeded  beyond  my  cxpectal 
my  gold  has  turned  to  ashes  almost  befon 
call  it  mine.  I  have  secured  a  competeni 
Would  he  valueless  to  mc  if  you  did  not  ahi 
have  il ragged  you  into  a  compact*  bat  if  yv 
me  for  it,  in  what  am  I  the  gainer  ?  " 

"  It  was  for  papa "  Winnie  b^an  to  h 

'*Yes,  ami  he  is  saved  from  the  tioc 
threatened  him.  You  bade  me  be  a  son  to  1 
I  have  kept  my  word.  I  ^"ill  keep  it  as  loi 
needs  me ;  but  you **  He  pauBed.  and  i» 


the  window  ;  the  pain  he  was  suiTering 
that  it  took  away  his  breath. 

But  ere  Winnie,  who  was  anxioualy  watel 
could  resolve  whether  to  follow  or  leavie  him 
self,  the  stniggle  was  over,  and  he  retvniet 
"  I  have  come  to  release  you,"  he  said.  " 
greatest  proof  of  my  love  that  I  can  give  yoi 
vou  are  free.'' 

ft.' 

*'  When  did  you  determine  to  do  tlus  ?  "  si 
under  her  breath. 

"  Last   nighty   as  I    stood   Itcside    your 
grave,  and  wrestled  with  my  regrets,  till 
spirit  took  possession  of  me,  and  humUy  taiii 
fully  I  could  look  back  npen  my  life.** 

"  In  many  respects  it  has  been  a  noble  < 
marmmed  ;  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"  It  has  been  a  selfish  one.      My  own  a 


"Wb&t  hu  helped  yoQ  to  ttii>  dcciuoo!  tell  me.'"— j).  826. 


tbooe  tremblmg  fiugen  once — twice — and  tlien  he 

would  have  left  her ;  bat  Winnie  laid  her  fulded 

hands  on  his  shooldcr,  and  tliua  detained  him. 

"What  has  helped  you  to  this  dedsioB  ?    Tell 

He  hcMtated  awhile.  He  was  not  fond  of  talking 
of  his  own  feelings  i  bnt  at  lost  he  made  anaw 
"  The  same  that  sitall  help  nie  to  bear  your  ]o 
prayer.  My  sorrow  has  done  what  my  proeperity 
never  did^bronght  roe  to  my  knees  ;  and,  as  I  can 
see  it  will  lighten  your  heart  to  know  tliis,  believt 
tbat  I  have  leamt  Whose  help  to  crave  that  I  may 
keep  the  good  resolutions  I  made  last  night." 

Winnie's  tears  began  to  fall  softly,  -but  her  eyeM 
ahoDC  through  them  like  stars,  and  there  was  a  smile 
upoD  her  nmy  mouth. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  so  very  glad,  to  hear  this  I  It 
was  all  I  wanted  to  roake  me  happy !  And,  Percy" 
— it  was  years  since  she  hod  called  him  by  that 
name — "whyshonld  you  go  away!  Will  you  not 
stay  if  I  ask  yon  ?  Don't  lo«k  at .  me  so  strangely ! 
I  told  you  that  I  have  loved  Duke  always  ;  I  love 
him  Ktill ;  T  would  help  him  if  I  could,  but  not  as 
his  wife.  Our  engagement  was  a  mistake.  I  must 
be  ahlc  to  honour  my  husband,  to  be  proud  of  him, 
lo  look  Dp  to  him,  and  feel  that  we  walk  together 
because  we  are  agreed." 

"  And  you  will  be  mine,  Winnie  !  mine .'  Dare  I 
believe  it  t " 

It  was  not  till  Mr.  Groddon,  uneasy  nt  the  length 


lovely  smiling  Nina;  but  she  is 
for  she  is  useful,  whilst  her  chi 
source  of  delight  to  every  one  in 
Nina's  saddest  moments  are  ^ 
swung  on  to  the  shoolder  of  the 
calls  Uncle  Percy,  and  loves  d( 
to  the  cottage  and  Winnie,  or  w 
twine  her  arms  about  the  neck  < 
will  ever  know ;  for  George  C 
brawl  at  a  gambling  saloon  nt  Si 
after  he  left  England. 

Mr.  Graddon,  his  mind  relievi 
looks  for  more  hale  and  npiiglit  1 
He  often  £nds  time  to  go  and  H 
proud  to  know  that  both  partn 
wont  to  consult  him  in  a  difficult 
an  attentive  listener  to  evenihii 
master's  family ;  Tom's  foyagtt, 
gress  as  a  medical  student,  ud 
Eddie  will  develop  into  a  clercr 
every  one  predicts  that  Johnnie  » 
his  father's  place  in  the  firm. 

Nearest  to  old  Johns'  besi^  1 
Gray,  much  of  whose  mnidly 
attributes  to  his  own  eumplf  SDi 
Percy  himself  dates  his  tniest  loa 
happiness,  from  the  ni^t  when,  ba 
ho  renounced  all  meaner  amUtion, 
knees  steadfastly  putposing  to  leu 
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dnctly  to  him  now  through  the  darkness,  warn 

I  to  be  quick.  Hastily  making  a  slip-knot  again 
one  end  of  the  rope,  he  fastens  it  again  to  one  of 

Vattlements  that  runs  in  a  line  along  the  castle 
f.  Another  instant,  with  a  brief  aspiration  heaven- 
rds,  ho  is  swaying  in  mid-air. 
'Torches!  muddle-headed  knaves  that  ye  be!"  cries 
oarse  voice  ;  for  lus  pursuers  have  gained  the  roof 
the  turret,  and  are  convinced  now  that  he  they 
k  is  indeed  in  their  power  tlie  moment  they  can 
•ccive  his  whereabouts. 

Hand  over  hand,  every  now  and  then,  the  tempest 
it  rages  around  him  dashing  the  brave  lad  with 
iless  force  against  the  castle  wall,  he  is  at  last 
fely  landed  on  terra  firina. 

The  worst  part  of  Edward's  task  was  now  over, 
'  by  the  time  the  men  had  brought  the  torches 
ni  officer  had  called  for,  and  discovered  the  rope 

II  dangling  from  the  battlement,  time  enough  had 
E>sed  for  Edward  to  have  crossed  the  bridge  which 
nned  the  moat,  and  escape  through  a  postern  gate 
ch  he  knew  to  be  unguarded,  it  being  used  as 
means  of  egress  from  the  castle  for  the  domestics 
those  who  had  business  with  them. 

nt  £dward  did  not  wish  to  abandon  the  pursuit 
>^et,  as  it  was  part  of  his  plan  to  entice  them 
a  neighbouring  wood,  belicAing  that  when  they 
enLtered  it,  he  could  easily  return  without  being 
iv«d,  under  cover  of  the  friendly  darkness. 
^»  therefore,  he  had  gained  the  bridge  and  un- 
fcc^d  the  gate,  he  stood  for  some  minutes  with 
oxible  purpose  of  gaining  breath,  and  assuring 
i^arsuers  that  their  quarry  was  not  too  far  ahead 
-»*i ;  for  it  would  have  upset  all  his  plans  had 
S*^  ven  up  the  chase  and  returned  to  the  castle  at 
•^■=»»icture. 

^     men  had  hesitated  to  adopt  his  daring  mode 

^K^^nt,  but  their  officer  had  threatened  to  shoot 

^f  they  did  not  do  so.     Thus  compelled,  they 

lished  it,  and  it  was  not  till  Edward  heard 

oices  and  footsteps  as  they  ran  along  by  the 

the  moat,  and  sought  a  means  of  crossing,  that 

the  postern  with  a  resounding  bang,  and 

Tunning  at  a  moderate  pace  across  the  meadows 

direction  of  the  wood. 

this  time  tlie   pursuers   had   never  caught  a 
of  him,  and,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  dis- 

ed,  he  dropped  his  kerchief,  and  waited  again, 
^  "^^  by  the  blackness  of  the  night,  at  scarcely 
-"^  paces'  distance,  till  he  was  assured  that  his 

as  successful. 

n  he  set  oiT  again,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  had 

the  wood. 

'  ^^  plan  he  had  formed  hurriedly  in  liis  own  mind 
^-"^i  leave  them  searching  for  him  there,  to  return 
^^  castle,  and  warn  the  real  fugitive  to  escape  in 
*^posite  direction  to  the  one  they  had  taken. 
*^  e  was  too  daring,  and  his  plan  was  frustrated  ; 
*  providentially  so,  for  two  soldiers  had  remained 
^d,    and   would    have    prevented   Dr.    Wyatt's 


As  it  was,  Edward  kept  them  for  fully  half  an  hour 
tracing  him  amongst  the  trees  by  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps,  and  panting,  sobbing  breath.  They  could 
only  oatch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  something  moving 
in  the  darkness,  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  single 
torch  with  which  they  were  provided. 

But  the  storm,  which  had  been  the  brave  boy's 
greatest  safeguard,  was  ceasing,  and  the  moon,  which 
had  been  totally  obscured,  now  shone  forth  "in 
radiant  loveliness,"  and  he,  his  strength  exhausted, 
was  overtaken,  and  seized,  with  coarse  words  and 
brutal  jests,  almost  immediately  after  the  lovely 
treacherous  light  had  betrayed  his  whereabouts. 
Their  surprise  when  they  found  out  who  it  was  that 
had  led  them  such  a  chase,  and  Edward's  mortifica- 
tion at  the  failure  of  his  plan,  I  must  leave  my 
readers  to  imagine,  while  we  return  to  the  iamates 
of  the  castle.  When  Edward  had  left  his  unde  in 
the  untenanted  chamber.  Dr.  Wyatt's  first  impulse 
had  been  to  follow  him;  but  hearing  the  arrival  of  his 
pursuers  in  the  corridor,  he  shrank  back  behind  the 
hangings  of  the  great  bed,  and  waited  in  sickening 
suspense. 

He,  of  course,  heard  all  that  was  passing,  and  when 
the  door  of  his  late  retreat  gave  way,  he  expected 
every  moment  that  they,  on  finding  it  empty,  would 
seek  him  elsewhere.  As  their  voices  gradually  died 
away  he  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  and, 
cautiously  reconnoitring  the  spot,  beheld  Lady  Beau- 
fort step  into  the  corridor,  and  take  a  few  uncertain 
agitated  paces  in  his  direction.  The  utmost  terror, 
dismay,  and  indignation  were  expressed  on  her  gentle 
countenance. 

When  her  brother  appeared  before  her,  and  silently 
beckoned  her  into  the  chamber,  joy,  surprise,  bewil- 
derment, in  succession  usurped  the  former  expressions; 
and  passing  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  she  was  not  dreaming,  she  sprang  towards 
him,  exclaiming,  faintly,  "  Charles  ! " 

"Alas  !  whither  shall  I  fly?  "  asked  the  persecuted 
servant  of  God. 

"  Come  to  my  chamber,"  replied  his  sister.  "  Stay; 
let  me  be  sure  that  no  one  obserx^es  us."  And  she 
passed  again  along  the  corridor,  into  her  boy's  room, 
and  for  the  first  time  noticed  his  absence. 

All  was  safe  ;  the  two  soldiers  had  been  ordered 
on  no  account  to  quit  the  hall,  and  the  ser\'ants  still 
stood  in  a  terrified  group,  talking  and  wondering  over 
the  surprising  and  unexpected  event. 

Returning  to  her  brother.  Lady  Beaufort  led  the 
way  to  her  sleeping  chamber. 

In  a  few  words  he  explained  how  it  was  she  had 
found  him  where  she  did. 

Then  suddenly  the  trutli  dawned  upon  her  mind. 
"My  brave  Edward,"  she  exclaimed,  '^'ith  tearful 
eyes  and  flushing  cheek,  "  but  they  will  not — dare 
not,  harm  him  ! "  she  added,  wildly,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  secret  chamber.  All  was  still.  Climb- 
ing the  ladder,  slie  looked  out  from  the  roof,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  torches  gleaming  below. 

She  mar^'elled  if  her  boy  were  safe.   She  had  noticed. 


THE  QUIVER. 


Willi  !i  Bickcninn  pnng,  llie  sibscnw  of  llic  rope  wliii'li  1 
■he  lienwU  hod  sLfn  iiliccil  llicrp.  lis  ii  lii-'l  hopo  in 
cmsc  of  discovcrj-,  and  tlip  wliok-  tnith  wa.i  jiliiiiily 
mealed  j  lie  hud   owiipvii,  unil  tU-y  were  pnrsniiiK 

"But  they  will  find  nn.l  l.rin;  him  \>a.-\i."  ^1h- 
thou^^ht,  "und  thva  tlioy  will  sysirrli  tlic  wlmlp  ■■asll,'. 
Oh.  my  brother !    lie  must  loiivp,  t  is  the  i.iily  i-liiii," 

Once  mnrc  she  liiL<-ti'.uinl  in  HduardV  r'hnnilNT,  and 
tohl  I'hiliji,  who  of  ctmrw  wii.-  htill  wide  iiwuki-,  in 
"rise,  Dnitiuminnn  AniiiKiiiiii-kly,  fiirthnt  sIip  wns  ill 
from  torror."  Her  hlnnchrd  ilici-ks  and  aptiited  iii'- 
pcftmncG  fully  eonliniicd  Ihif  Ktiileiiit-iit,  mid  I1ittii< 

gpccdily  obeyed.     Hii.vlily  <!X[iliiiiiin;^  to  the  w iiii. 

whom  ohc  knew  tolic  tnii>twiirlliy,tlie)<tnte  of  allUir-, 
she  told  licr  to  [irociirc  n  xuit  nf  ilothcii  froni  one  rit 
the  men-scrvnntii,  nnd  briiii;  them  to  \icT.  1'hi»  wn^ 
quickly  elTccteil,  ami  Dr.  WyiiK  •li»;piiH[Hl  liim-^lf  iu 
thrio.  In  the  mcnuthnc  Anui^  wbL-iiiiTcil  tn  tin' 
RCTvanti)  in  the  hull  that  l he  KnMiprs  wen-  jiiirsuiri;: 
"him,"  for  that  "he  ha.l  .-^lai"!!  nn  to  thf  n«<i. 
nnd  let  himself  down  by  tin*  uiil  "f  a  rnpc  tn  thv 
ground:  that  her  huly  waw  t'llMniL'ly  ill.  she  feared," 

&nd  when,  ten  minnleti  Inter,  .blu'  relnmeil,  ar'miii. 
pnnicd  Apparently  by  a  niiin-M-n'iLrt.  no  ono  xiii<)Ki*te<l 
that  it  WHS  Dr.  Wyatt  whnin  she  wai  nrjzin^'  si.  im- 
patiently to  "hasten  to  bring  liillier  the  Iceeh,  tlioii 
loitering  knave." 

And  BO  he  imnscd  nmler  the  very  eyes  iif  the 
aobliers  in  the  hall,  and  <nit  <if  IJraufort  f'liHtle,  Hud 
beyond  their  rcaeh,  to  lly  thnnitii  the  nipht  to  the 
cottage  of  a  pensioner  on  liLs  sister's  bounty,  where 
ho  intendeil  to  remain  till  a  vc.'wel  eould  be  procured 
to  take  him  to  }Iollnnd. 

When  wucd  by  the  iwliliers.  Eiluiird  felt  AMiiirml 
tliat  hi»  last  hour  had  eomc,  sn  licrce  was  the  torrent 
of  vengeful  nnper,  and  w  thrrateninR  were  their 
looks,  on  findinf;  that  they  hail  lieen  ontwitte<l  and 
braved  Ly  a  mere  hoy. 

But  bin  cnurw  was  appointed  frr  him,  and  it  wtis 
not  GimI'm  will  that  it  shoiitd  cnil  here.  He  wsm 
immwHntcly  brou^dit  bark  to  tlip  rastle.  whidi  van 
of,iiin  Hcan-heit,  but,  of  cojirse.  villi  no  result. 

After  the  Hcarelt  was  over,  and  the  fruitless  inquiries 
hail  been  n>poatc<l,  tlie  otlii-cr  demanded  instant 
speech  wilh  Lnily  IScnufnrt. 

"  Miidain,"  ho  said,  "were  I  In  gtdlow  the  prompt- 
ings of  net f- interest,  I  shoiibl  iiirry  liaek  with  mc  the 
youth  who  has  darcii  to  brjive  Her  Majesty's  sen-ants 
in  Ihc  execution  of  Ibcir  duty." 

"By  what  authority,  fair  sir!"  gn."pcil  the  un- 
happy mother. 

"  T  is  true  I  have  none,  but  that  would  not  hinder 
me.  Tis  tlic  daring  the  lad  halli  shown.  In  frond 
tralh,  never  have  I  seen  a  btnvcr  boy,  and  I  hove  a 
■oldier'tt  love  for  courage,  though  i  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  tlie  feeling  in  anger  at  hU  liaving  so  far 
outwitted  me," 


'■Nn«-  (iiav  n.:iv.Ti  r.-.iuilL-  ;F,--  kin.lr,,-. 
hean  :"  ex.liiim.-l  th,  p.-r  hi.h  . 

■'  Anil,  iiiad^iiii.  .-r.'  1  .l.-.i.ari  I  v.-.uM  ^j..:,; 
nf  c'..iin-.-l.  Wh-n-i-ii  |.nr-il»-  :i  .^nlr..-  ^^ 
nnlv  brill- >hani.-   :.r..l  .ii--m.-,'   iil-li  r.:\  «!. 


■  «".. 


i>d  li 


Itoger  who  had  l«lrayrtl  them,  for  thi'ir  diss 
fidhiweil  u|Hin  liii'  sn|i|His(-d  visit  to  hi^  dyin^ 

Lnnl  Itcaiifort  wa>:  eiinbUil  Xii  meet  them 
months'  time,  bul  he  had  nut  Iieen  nbk-  In 
prnjieny.  wliii-h  had  lieen  eoiifiseati'il  to  the 
They  stnif:j:leil  on,  however,  in  n>m|>nralive 
till  the  death  of  the  unhapjiy  .tnd  niis-.'uidi 
eniibled  them  to  return  to  their  native  h 
dwelt  there  again  in  jieaee  and  jdenty,  I 
estates  were  relumed  to  Ihem. 

I'liili]!,  under  the  lienign  and  gentle  intli 
Lady  Beaufort,  abjureil  his  erniw,  and  !■ 
zealous  an<l  distinguished  preni-lier  of  Cbri; 
while  Kdwnrd,  as  he  grew  uji,  following  the 
his  dis[Hi!titiii)i,  liei-nmc  a  soldier,  and  ado 
professiun  alms  showing  that  in  ditVerent 
the     same    viriucD     nuiy    \ie    practised     1> 

"Ah,  my  lady  niolher,  I  knriw  not  liow  t' 
myself  for  all  Ihe  trouble  I  was  the  nieniis  of 
upon  my  honoured  iwirents  by  my  disohedii 
thought lessnesH  !  "  said  Edtvaril,  the  day 
return  to  their  old  home. 

"Twaii  a  sin  ;  hut  out  of  evil  it  lialli  pl( 
Almighty  to  bring  much  gooil,"*  replied  Laij 
fort  ;  "and,  SO  far  ai*  might  be,  thy  fault  wn 
towards  thy  late  dear  uncle" — for,  during  hii 
ness.  Dr.  Wyatt  had  liecn  tended  by  Edwi 
tlie  enro  nnd  devotion  of  a  son. 

"  Towards  mine  honoured  parents,  as  CJflil 
His  merry  spared  them  to  nie,  '  Edward's  Ato 
shall  be  life-long,"  replied  our  hero  ;  and  ai 
to  mamhood  thiu  proniiEC  was  well  rememlN 
acted  upon.  Ruth  MlTC 
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A  HARBOUR  MISSION. 

is  very  cheering  to  think  of  the  lai^ge 
number  of  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but  tho- 
roughly effective  agencies  for  good  which 
are  being  continually  carried  on,  with  little 
flourish  of  trumpets,  but  with  great  zeal 
and  piety,  and  resulting  in  registered  and 
unregistered  successes  of  the  highest  kind. 
A  glance  at  the  diaiy  of  a  busy  Grospel  agent  in  the 
Harbour  of  Genoa  affords  a  capital  illustration  of  this. 
There  is  in  this  port  a  Bethel  ship  on  which  religious 
0ervices  of  various  kinds  are  being  constantly  held, 
and  to  which  the  English  and  other  sailors  resort  in 
gratifying  numbers.  Besides  this,  the  Evangelist 
obtains  a  footing  on  board  many  other  ships  and 
steamers,  and  not  seldom  holds  similar  meetings 
there,  which  are  willingly  attended  both  by  captains 
and  crews.  "With  the  aid  of  oil-skins  and  water- 
proofs," writes  the  missionary,   "upwards  of  thirty 

found  their  way  i<r  the  S ,  where  the  officers  had 

tastefully  and  comfortably  arranged  the  after-deck 
for  service.  I  held  a  service  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  patients  in  the  hospital  One  poor  fellow,  an 
Irish  Catholic,  was  very  ilL  We  gathered  round  his 
bed  and  sang  '  Rock  of  Ages.'  After  reading  and 
prayer,  he  gripped  my  hand.  '  God  bless  you !  *  he 
said;  Tm  very  ill,  but  I  can  trust  in  Christ'     In 

the  evening  the  magnificent  saloon  of  the  B 

could  not  hold  us  all ;  many  had  to  remain  in  the 
steerage — out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing.  An 
engineer,  from  a  London  steamer,  said,  when  leaving, 
'  Grod  bless  you  for  this  night !  I  shan't  forget  it  in  a 
hurry ;  but  it  is  always  the  same  when  we  come  to 
Genoa.' "  Thus  tlic  good  tidings  of  geat  joy  is  being 
told  on  ship-board,  and  many  a  careless  tar  is  hereby 
led  to  Christ ;  and  many  a  Christian  sailor,  who  finds 
it  hard  work  to  retain  his  religion  among  antagonistic 
surroundings,  finds  strength  and  refreshment  in  a 
foreign  land,  thanks  to  the  Bethel  and  the  diligent 
Evangelist,  who  is  par  excellence  the  sailors'  friend. 

AID  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN. 

The  rude  hand  of  civil  war  which,  some  fourteen 
years  ago,  set  free  the  negro  bondsmen  of  the  West, 
left  them  in  sad  straits  so  far  as  their  social  condition 
was  concerned.  Among  the  many  noble  agencies 
which  were  at  once  called  forth  by  Christian 
philanthropy  for  the  amelioration  of  their  lot,  few 
have  been  followed  with  more  marked  and  well- 
deserved  success  than  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  this,  and  kindred  movements, 
have  provided  for  the  coloured  race,  eight  colleges, 
eleven  normal  schools,  and  eighteen  other  schools  of 
similar  character  and  purpose.  Nearly  8,000 
students  have  been  and  are  being  trained  herein,  and 
100,000  coloured  pupils  are  being  taught  by  these  in 
turn.  This  is  very  wonderful,  and  speaks  volumes 
for  the  Christian  zeal  and  diligence,  which  seeks  the 


moral  and  social  elevation  of  the  dusky  ex-slaves, 
who  now  rejoice  in  a  freedom  that  can  nevermore  be 
taken  from  them.  The  Mission's  Aid  Society,  which 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Dr.  Allen's  church, 
Islington,  a  short  time  ago,  has  for  its  special  purpose 
the  training  and  equipment  of  converted  negroes  for 
mission  labour  among  the  millions  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  on  the  African  continent.  Ten  such 
missionaries,  six  of  whom  went  out  last  year,  arc 
now  labouring  on  the  western  coast ;  schools  and 
native  churches  have  been  established,  and  there  is 
every  encouragement  to  produce  still  wider  and  more 
vigorous  action.  A  liberal  and  hearty  sympathiser 
with  this  movement  has  offered  £3,000  for  the  opening 
of  a  new  mission  in  Central  Africa,  and  it  is  felt  that 
such  an  open  door  must  at  once  be  entered.  A  strong 
appeal  has  been  issued  for  liberal  supplies,  which  it 
may  well  be  hoped  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

THE  AITKEN  MEMORIAL. 

The  modem  movement  which  seeks  to  gain 
additional  evangelical  successes  among  the  masses 
of  the  people  by  conducting  special  "missions"  in 
such  churches  as  are  available  for  the  purpose,  has 
fully  furnished  its  own  endorsement  by  the  remark- 
able results  with  which  it  has  been  attended.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  what  has  proven  itself  to  be  of 
such  great  and  lasting  value,  should  be  shaped, 
organised,  and  established,  into  a  systenuitic  and 
abiding  organisation.  It  is  well,  too,  that  such  a 
guild  should  be  honoured  by,  and  do  honour  to,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  godly,  diligent,  and  success- 
ful "  nussioners "  that  the  national  Church,  or  any 
other  church,  has  ever  produced.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Aitken,  vicar  of  Pendeen,  in  the  far  west  of  Cornwall, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  in 
many  a  town  and  city,  and  through  many  a  shire, 
the  warm-hearted  apostle  of  the  people  was  known 
and  loved,  and  did  in  his  day  accomplish  a  work  that 
lives  and  cannot  die.  It  is  well,  too,  that  his  two 
sons,  on  whom  the  father  s  mantle  hath  fallen,  should 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  mission  movement 
that  bears  his  name.  It  is  intended  by  the  Aitken  Me- 
morial Mission  to  set  apart  thoroughly  qualified  men 
for  this  special  work,  to  provide  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  curates,  who  shall  relieve  effective  preachers 
from  their  parochial  charge,  that  they  may  be  free  to 
engage  in  this  good  work ;  to  oiganise  and  arrange  for 
missions  in  town  and  country  ;  to  enlist  sufficient  lay 
helpers  of  both  sexes,  and  in  other  ways  to  perfect 
and  carry  out  a  system  of  holy  toil  which  shall 
promote  the  revival  of  the  work  of  God  among  the 
parishes  of  this  kingdom.  This  is  emphatically  a 
good  deed,  and  every  earnest  Christian,  of  whatever 
church  or  creed,  cannot  but  bid  a  warm  Go^'®^?^^^'**^ 
such  an  enterprise.  The  institution  will  ''W^^  ^^^^rSS. 
confidence  by  the  circumataA!^  \}ca^.  "V%.««-  *^  Kj^^issO 
preacher  and  evaii^<8^V,^'^'^^»'*'^  •  'ttA>^ 
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appointe<l  f^encral  superintoii<lcnt.  The  directing 
council  and  cxecntivo  committee  are  >^trong  both 
in  numben*  and  quality,  and  it  i*-  nr»t  a  very  <larin;j: 
prophecy  to  predict  for  the  Aitkcn  Memorial  M Lesion 
a  Rucccpsful  career. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS  AND  CATTLE  TliOUGIIS. 

"  Thi:<  is  the  only  society  -which  provides  free 
pupplies  of  water  for  man  and  beast  in  the  streets 
of  London/'  So  runs  the  pultlic  advertisement  of 
a  deserving  society,  and  we  «*an  }mt  think  that 
the  statement  should  be  sufficient  passport  ti>  the 
patronage  and  purse  of  tlic  ]iublir  it  seeks  u* 
benefit.  A  yer>'  slight  pause  at  almo.«Nt  any  on*' 
of  the  392  drinking  fountjiins,  and  thr*  404  <;it(l<' 
troughs,  -will  furnish  sufficient  cvitlence  as  t<»  llie 
priceless  value  of  these  b(K»ns  botli  to  nian  ami  bca^-t. 
More  than  1,800  liorscs,  iK'^idcs  oxen,  shocp,  and 
dogs,  have  been  known  to  drink  at  one  trough  in 
a  single  day  !  More  than  8,000  in<lividnals,  many 
of  whom  were  working  men,  have  boon  known  t<. 
quench  their  thirst  at  one  of  the  fountains  in  a 
like  period  of  time.  JIow  mu<h  money  that  day's 
drinking  diverted  from  the  till  (»f  the  puldican, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate.  Surelv  such  a 
testimony  as  this  is  sufficient  to  enlist  the  symi)atliy 
and  elicit  the  aid  of  all  who  desire  to  promote  sobriety, 
and  to  encourage  that  kindness  to  animals  which 
IR  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  true  manliness  and 
goodness  of  heart.  The  committee,  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  makes  an  earnest 
appeal  for  contributions,  which  may  be  sent  to  tlie 
secretary  at  the  olSce  of  the  Association,  Victoria 
House,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

DISTRIBUTING  TIfE  WOIID  OF  LIFK. 

An  excellent  movement,  initiated  by  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  unsectarian 
in  its  operation.s  ha.s  for  its  definite  object  the 
increased  circulation  of  religious  and  healthy  litera- 
ture among  all  classes  of  iKsople,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  evil  done  by  the  myriads  of  vicious 
publications  which  work  so  much  mischief  and  pro- 
duce so  much  immorality  and  crime.  The  average 
cost  of  a  colporteur  is  from  £75  to  £80  a  year,  and 
where  £40  is  locally  raised  for  this  purpose  the 
€k)mmittee  will  give  a  grant  of  the  rest  in  every  cAse 
so  far  as  its  funds  will  pennit.  Besides  the  actual 
work  of  book -hawking,  obtaining  orders  for  periodi- 
cals, etc.,  each  colporteur  is  a  tract  distributor,  a  sick 
visitor,  an  evangelist,  and  in  this  way  the  85  agents 
come  into  close  contact  with  more  than  70,000 
families  every  month.  During  the  last  year  162,000 
tracts  were  distributed,  927,000  separate  publications 
were  sold,  nearly  a  million  visits  were  i>aid,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  good  Gospel  work  was  done  in 
cottages,  country  cliapels,  and  on  the  village  green. 
Nearly  10,000  Bibles,  and  almost  as  many  Testaments, 
have  been  sold,  and  an  immense  number  of  periodi- 
cals have  been  disposed  of.  Altogether  nearly  a  quarter 


of  a  niillitin   mi    x\-a'^v  awl   urn-  .    \>m:\-   .uid    ii-.j:' 
monthly  ami  \v»>fklv  pnldi«'ati<»Ti^  li;;v.-  'n.-^  \\  -.  ;it>^. 
broadcast  Itv  the  fKindni"  <»i|jv»rtciir>  v  lin  lirrrrtiinf '■ 
with  ihi>  adinirablc  a'->«»(iaii"M.      >fr.  Sjiniv».-M..  ^ 
i>  the  niovin;.'  sj»iiit  <»f  tin-  ^vhol^■    ru.u  liin'-rv.  riai- 

forcrful   appeal    tor  ilu-  I'tii/iN.  ;i^    rht-   -^ 1  wr.'.l 

capable    «>1    iiuU-linitr    t.'Xp.iii^iMi!  ;    -.m,]     ]:    r-  li: 
dillii-ult    ti»  4N»nr(."i\c-  oi   any  iiii^ilr"ii   \%h. ■■}.  •■'•'\''. 
nion*  tln»rnu^ltlT  i-Tu'i-TJN  ■.    \'\n\i   il,l-    iv  >  .irryiu-j:  •  .. 
suih  a  «:iM)d  ile-ij:n. 

<;on's  woiiK  IX  india. 

TVw  thin;:s  arr  riMirr  calculated  to^iw  lu'.'jri  /■ 
hope  to  tlif  sup]M>rti'r>  ni  the   mi^^iion   can>c  in  K:.; 
l;ind  tlian  dt'tinitt*  rerord-;  of  sn<*cc>si'iil  work  liori'. 
and    rn'octive   p« bilious  grained    by  native   mini>tfr- 
whii,  <>l"  all  <>thi'i>«.  have  t««  Ik*  dc'iu'iidi^d  upon  f«<r  tin- 
extension  and  rontinuan*  r  of  ("hristiaTj  cnter]»ri--  ! 
tiu'  land>  in  wliirli  thry  Viw.  and  aiimng  tiic  niiv- '-r 
wlii'm   tliry   fiirm  a   ]tari.       Arronlin;^  to  an  Iiitli.i". 
nc\v-«]iaiK'r,    the     II»'v.    Naravan     Slie^^liadri    is    ro'>- 
dui'tin;.'    most    intrri'>-tinLr    nii<sion     work    iit   JrJiu. 
Indiapoor,  and  some  small  dciH^mlent  stalio!i>.     T!:-' 
('l)nr('h    Missionary    Soi-ioty    have     inst    pir.co'i    's: 
mi>si<»n  station  of  }>nldana  under  his  rare,  H'  li.'« 
now  sonir   fifteen  or  twenty   onuses    are    undtr  M' 
vi^'orou^  mana;j:cniont.     At  the  Christian  settlrinii:* 
in  dalna,  a  clinnh  ha-  been  built  «)n  a  bill,  and  rti 
1h^  seen  f(»r  twenty  milr<.     *'  This  mas>ive  e<iificc."" 
WTitos  Mr.   Sbeshadri,  "has  been   Iniilt  by  our  nvr 
young  native   Cbri-'tian  masons,  liricklayers,  rarpin- 
ters.  and  artisans.    The  persons  here  mentioned  vcn 
<)riginally    fhicirs   Inj  profc^idony    but    on    }>ccoi!iii:;: 
Christians  have  learned  these  trades."  He  goes  nr.  n 
siiy,  in  wise  words,   "  Our  earnest   endeavour  is  t" 
nnike  our  iwdigenous  churches  vigorous  and  self-su]  - 
porting,  and  in  half-a-dozen  years  I  Indicve  we  shall 
.•<ee  that   realised."      This  hopeful    and    interesting: 
mission  employs   nine  catechist.s,  fourteen  assl>Ntani 
catechists,  sixteen  lUble-women,  and  one  (H>lj»orlcur. 

THK  SMYRNA  CHRISTIAN   RKST. 

In  an  admirable  position  on  the  esplanade  at 
Sm\Tna,  ever-active  Christian  enteq.>rise  has  found 
a  place  f<^r  Christian  hosi)itality,  preaching,  pnii«-. 
and  prayer.  A  few  months  ago  the  "lifet 
and  Cotree-room  "  was  fonnally  opened  by  the  ti\«» 
godly  women  who  have  the  venture  in  hand.  A 
numlKjr  of  (Jreeks,  Bulgars,  Suliotes,  and  other  na- 
tionalities, looked  in,  and  wondered.  Scripture 
mottoes  and  texts,  in  various  languages,  and  at- 
tractively  mounted,  adonied  the  walls;  and  some 
were  copied  by  tlie  visitors  for  private  tiiought  and 
use.  It  is  now  a  thoroughly  established  iustitutiou. 
and  the  interior  presents  as  lively  a  scene  as  can  ^  dl 
be  imagined.  The  crowd  that  patronises  it  is  com- 
posed of  numy  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues ;  an^. 
in  addition  to  the  simple  refreshments  for  which  tbey 
pay,  the  purchasers  hear,  so  as  tliey  can  undenrtand. 
tlie  Name  which  is  above  all  the  names,  and  tlic 
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f  His  cross.  The  harvest  is  great,  bat  the 
rs  are  few.  Voluntary  Christian  labourers 
atly  wanted,  and  have  a  rich  field  awaiting 
Je.  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  being  asked 
lany  languages ;  and  at  Smyrna  there  is  most 
ically  "  an  open  door.** 

THRIFT  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

first  annual  report  of  a  new  and  interesting 
at  Ul version  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  we 
>py  to  find  that  our  encouraging  predictions 
en  more  than  fulfilled.  The  principal  design 
'  Thrift  *'  guild  is  to  train,  guide,  and  assist  its 
:s  into  and  along  the  lines  of  true  economy 
)6perity.  It  taboos  tobacco,  denies  the  use 
dcating  drinks,  and  generally  proclaims  war 
knife  against  the  follies,  vices,  extravagances 
d  life.  "Self-help  and  no  waste,""  it  says, 
mre  half  the  poverty,  bad  health,  and  misery 
by.  We  are  bound  to  nod  our  assent  to  this 
!,  but  we  would  fain  add  that  a  high-toned 
T  should  accompany  the  industry  and  the 
T»'enty-two  members  have  joined  during  the 
d  though  at  the  first  the  Society  was  greeted 
uch  ridicule,  as  many  good  beginnings  are, 
'  seems  very  likely  indeed  to  thrive.  During 
',  lectures  and  addresses  have  been  given  on 
«  in  Life,"  "The  Science  of  Health,"  "Happy 
and  similar  topics.  Well-selected  maga- 
id  other  literature  have  been  provided,  a 
able  number  of  tracts  on  temperance,  tobacco, 
:tc.,  have  been  circulated,  and  other  work 
he  scope  of  the  Society  has  been  done. 

HINDRANCES  IN  SPAIN. 

mmunication  lately  received  gives  a  very 
picture  of  the  oppositions  and  persecutions  to 
vospel  agents  are  exposed  in  Spain.  "We 
nites  a  lady,  "  to  a  village  called  Morgadanes 
a  meeting.  Fifty  were  present,  and  the  meet- 
a  happy  one.  The  priests  had  got  up  a  mob  to 
on  our  way  back.  Forty  people,  men,  women, 
Idren,  greeted  us  with  stones.  Down  came 
les  by  hundreds,  some  weighing  six  or  seven 
There  were  three  priests,  one  of  whom  dis- 

a  gun  from  behind  a  tree,  and  the  shots 
I  all  round  us.**  As  the  evangelists  proceeded 
*  way,  they  were  met  by  another  formidable 
vho  subjected  them  to  the  same  treatment 
shing  on  as  fast  and  as  well  as  they  could 

a  place  of  safety,  they  came  upon  another 
mt.     They  had  to  run  for  a  mile  and  a 


half  without  stopping,  pursued  by  the  infuriated 
populace,  the  priests  shouting,  "  We  want  to  kill  the 
English,**  etc  etc.  "All  these  things,**  naively 
writes  the  lady,  "are  anytiiing  but  pleasant  to  the 
flesh,  yet,  for  Christ's  sake,  it  is  a  great  honour,  and 
it  is  only  for  a  little  while.**  Such  is  the  state  and 
condition  of  Christian  Spain.  Evangelistic  work  in 
that  country  is  harder,  we  imagine,  than  in  most 
places,  and  they  who  engage  in  it  have  a  peculiar 
claim  on  the  kindly  sympathies  and  earnest  prayers 
of  all  who  desire  this  fair  land  to  be  emancipated 
from  spiritual  thraldom. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  800. 

287.  "  And  they  understood  none  of  these  things  ; 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew 
they  the  things  which  were  spoken  "  (Luke  xviiL  34). 

288.  To  attend  to  the  administration  of  all  secular 
matters  (Acts  vi.  2,  3). 

289.  The  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews  concerning  the  distribution  of  relief  (Acts 
vi.  1). 

290.  The  son  of  king  Jeroboam,  of  whom  the 
prophet  had  foretold  that  he  should  die  as  the  feet  of 
his  mother  crossed  the  tlireshold  (1  Kings  xiv.  12,  17). 

291.  St  Stephen  evidently  refers  to  God*8  declara- 
tion to  Abraliam  that  his  seed  should  suffer  "four 
hundred  years,**  while  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  actual 
time  which  elapsed  before  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  (CJomp.  Acts  viL  6., 
Gen.  XV.  13;  and  GaL  iii  17.,  Ex.  xiL  40). 

292.  Naboththe  Jezreelite  and  St  Stephen  (1  Kings 
XXL  10,  and  Acts  vL  13). 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  815. 

293.  King  Belshazzar,  who  was  punished  quickly 
for  his  iniquity  (Dan.  v.  2,  3,  23). 

294.  "Son  of  man,  I  have  broken  the  arm  of 
Pharaoh,  and  lo,  it  shall  not  be  bound  up  to  be 
healed,  to  put  a  roller  to  bind  it  '*  (Ezek.  xxx.  21). 

295.  "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony:  if  fhey 
speak  not  according  to  this  word  it  is  because  there  is 
no  light  in  them  '*  (Isa.  yixL  20). 

296.  Jehoiada  the  high  priest ;  because  he  had 
done  good  in  Israel  both  towards  God  and  towards 
His  house  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  16). 
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TO    OUR    READERS. 


IN  placing  before  his  readers  on  this  occasion  the 
programme  of  the  leading  contents  of  the  next 
volume,  the  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  making  the 
following  communication  to  them,  which,  being  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  he  has  received 
from  so  many  correspondents,  will  have  been  widely 
anticipated. 

The  progress  of  The  Quiver  has  been  so 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  from  year  to  year 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  that  the  Proprietors 
may  well  have  felt  that  the  form  in  which  the 
Magazine  has  been  presented  to  its  readers,  has 
been  so  strikingly  appreciated,  as  to  leave  but 
little  to  be  done  by  them  beyond  seeing  that,  as 
each  new  volume  was  planned,  there  was  nothing 
lost  sight  of  which  should  be  calculated  to  edify 
its  readers,  and  attach  them  still  more  closely 
to  a  publication  whose  consistent  mission  from  the 
first  has  been  to  develop  the  religious  culture  of 
every  household  in  the  land.  This  feeling  has  been 
80  amply  justified  by  the  gratifying  success  which 
has  attended  these  efforts,  that  Uie  Editor  has  hesi- 
tated to  urge  change  of  any  kind,  although  he  has 
not  been  able  to  disregard  some  suggestions  which 
from  time  to  time  have  reached  him,  that  a  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  Magazine  would  enable 
him  not  only  to  improve  its  character  and  appear- 
ance, but  to  develop  some  features  of  excellence  which 
have  proved  to  be  amongst  the  most  valuable  and 
acceptable  portions  of  The  Quiver. 

Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  l^e  Monthly  Part 
has  been  in  some  degree  subservient  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Weekly  Number,  and  the  Editor  has 
been  in  this  respect  at  a  disadvantage  in  his  pre- 
sentment of  The  Quiver  as  a  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. Now,  therefore,  that  the  preference  for  the 
MONTHLY  ISSUE  has  become  more  than  ever 
marked  in  its  increased  circulation,  the  Proprietors 
have  determined  that  The  Quiver,  in  its  serial 
issue,  wiU  be  in  the  form  of  MONTHLY  PARTS 
ONLY,  and  not  of  Weekly  Numbers,*  a  course  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  in  the  result  be  as  acceptable 
to  those  who  have  hitherto  taken  The  Quiver 
from  week  to  week,  as  it  will  be  to  those  who  have 
taken  it  from  month  to  month.  Aided,  then,  by  this 
manifest  advantage  of  the  Monthly  form  of  issue, 
the  Editor,  in  submitting  the  following,  amongst 
many  other  important  arrangements  for  the  New 
Volume,  b  confident  that  the  general  strengthening 
of  his  plans  and  provisions  for  the  future,  will  be 
recognised  and  welcomed  by  every  individual  reader 
of  The  Quiver. 

UUe  Prayen  for  Uble  Readers,  will  be  oontributed  hj 
the  Right  Rev.  RowLST  HiLL,  D.D.,  Lord  Bifthop  of 
SoDOB  AND  Man. 

*  The  next  imblioation  of  Tm  Quiver  followinflr  this 
nnmber  will  be  Part  MB,  ready  October  27th.  Weekly 
subscribers  should  at  once  instruct  their  books^ers  to 
order  this  Part  for  them. 


The  Spiritual  Bzerdiaa  of  J<dm  FoitMs,  vlll 
group  of  papers  edited  by  the  Rer.  Williaii  Havi 

The  Poems  of  the  New  Tettamentk  by  the  1^ 
W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derby,  wu 
oomed  as  an  important  contribution  to  BiUe  liten 

The  Outward  Life  and  the  Inward,  and  other  de 
papers,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon,  D.D.,  of  Mng 

What  Lack  I  Yet  ?  by  the  Right  Rer.  A.  W.  Ti 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Bible  Frlexidihlpa,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Botd  Cai 
M.A.,  Vioar  of  St.  Jameses  Holloway. 

Religion  and  thla  Life  is  the  title  of  a  series  hj  1 
Jas.  Stewart,  of  Stretfonl,  Manchester. 

The  Whole  Armour  of  Gk>d,  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Fai 
Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Leicester. 

The  "  Thirsting  "  of  Scripture  will  form  a  g 
papers  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 

Lights  and  ShadowE  of  the  Gospel  Story  will 
tributed  by  the  Rer.  T.  M.  Morris,  of  IpswicL 

Homea  and  Haunts  of  BngUMh  Kartyn  vill 
subject  of  occasional  diapters. 

Workers  for  Christ  (The  Preacher,  Pastor,  I 
school  TeachM^,  etc)  will  be  contributed  by  the  Bev 
Johnston,  M.A. 

The  Ten  Virgins:  A  series  of  Pfpen  by  tl 
Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Fsdi 

Good  Deeds  at  Home  and  Abroad,  whkh  his 
so  useful  and  acceptable  a  feature,  will  be  stzvni 
and  extended  under  the  title  of  Short  Arrows: 

While  separate  records  of  Gospel  and  Philanthroi 
will  be  classed  under  the  heading  of  ffighwi^ 
Hedges. 

Other  established  and  popxdar  features  will  be  eoi 
such  as  Scripture  Lessons  for  School  and  Hob 
Quiver  Bible  Class,  and  popular  Hymns  with  ■ 
the  best  living  Compoeers,  together  with  all  tlw 
characteristics  wliich  have  secured  to  The  Qtn 
present  liigh  position  as  a  Magazine  for  Sunday  im 

The  principal  story,  A  HBBOIHE  OF  HOME;  will  1 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  "Esther  West,**  a  sftcvy  wl 
its  appearance  in  Tbs  Quiteb  tmne  yean  ago,  r 
high  commendation. 

Our  New  Neighbour,  the  second  Serial  Story,  ooBt 
by  the  author  of  "The  Artist  and  the  Man,''vill 
special  interest  for  girls.    There  will  also  be. 

An  entirely  New  Series,  totaiglng  the  pttti  tf  * 
Books  of  the  past "  (otherwise  ]iiaoceM£b]e  to  tfai« 
pubUc)  within  reach  of  the  readen  of  Thi  Qnri 
this  Series  will  be  presented  inunediat^LucT  ">■ 
an  actual  History,  carefully  ooUeoted  from  the  «■• 
brated  but  bulky  work  of  that  name,  by  SiBAl  V 
Author  of  "Papers  for  Thoughtful  Giris.^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  subjects  whidi  ike  £ 
with  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  ablest  writflsn 
field  of  literature,  has  in  preparation  fdr  hisn* 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  The  Qwvff 
continue  to  be  more  than  ever  a  witness  for  tk^ 
thus  entitling  itself  to  eren  a  wider  and,  U  ^ 
warmer  greeting  in  the  tens  of  thonianda  of  Cv 
homes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  wliiA  ^ 
found  a  welcome  for  so  many  yean*  •■* Jj"* 
itself  a  place  and  a  name  wliereTW  the  BifP 

guage  is  spoken.  
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"  FartDDe,  tlief  Mr,  doth  eIts  loo  moob  to  manri 
But  ret  she  Devar  gsTe  enongli  to  Uk7.' 

JOBK  UABBIHgTOH,  1600. 

8'HE  Yaearta  were  Tery  grand  people. 
They  were  o(  Datch  origiii,  and  in 
their  houis  of  utmost  pomp  and  pride, 
each  of  the  family  had  a  habit  of  say- 
ing, "We  are  nobody  here,  bat  we 
should  be  somebody  in  Holland.  Taaart 
is  a  good  name  there." 

They  had  "come  over"  with  Wil- 
liam IIL  A  Feter  Yasart  had  been  Lord  Uayor  of 
London  in  the  reign  of  his  most  grocions  Majesty 
King  Qeorge  L,  and  had  been  created  first  a 
knight  and  then  a  baronet,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
monarch's  two  visits  to  the  City,  and  from  that 
time  there  had  been  a  succession  of  Sir  Patera. 

The  Vasart  family  was  one  of  those  families 
which  fulfil  all  proper  duties  to  themselves  and 
to  society.  Firat  of  all,  it  was  never  a  large 
&mily,  and  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  had  been 
always  fairly  kept ;  whUe  the  Vasart  girls,  with 
their  fair  faces  and  irreproachable  manners,  their 
wtexigeatU  affections  and  substantial  dowries,  were 
proverbial  for  marrying  well  The  worst  alliance 
amongst  them — or,  at  least,  the  worst  which  was 
ever  mentioned — was  that  of  Wilhelmina  Vasart, 
who  married  a  colonel  who  bad  positively  nothing 
to  offer  her  but  his  three  medals  and  his  pay. 
That  ill-fated  woman  waa  always  spoken  of  as 
"poor  Wilhelmina,"  even  after  her  (mly  son  had 
grown  to  be  a  distinguished  general  The  junior 
Vasart  boys  of  each  generation  knew  Utai  iutim 


as  younger  sons,  and  instead  of  crowding  round 
the  parent  tree  and  impoverishing  the  soil,  they 
left  it  to  flourish  alone  in  its  glory.  There  waa 
a  Vasart  who  was  a  great  nabob  in  Calcutta. 
There  was  another  who  lived  like  a  prince  at 
Alexandria,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  (and  of 
his  eastern  trade).  There  was  one  more  flourishing 
still  in  Cape  Town.  These  all  had  far  too  mncb 
of  the  Vasart  ambition  to  be  inclined  to  live  as 
plain  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Maurices,  beside 
the  Sir  Peters.  And  the  Sir  Peters  themselvea 
were  honoured  and  enriched  by  the  &r-off  re- 
putation of  their  kinsmen,  just  as  is  a  saloon  hj 
a  jewelled  Indian  casket  emitting  soft  Oriental 
odours.  And  some  toys  which  may  not  be  worth 
very  much  in  Benares,  are  valuable  in  England 
because  they  have  had  such  a  long  journey  1 

There  was  much  that  was  well  and  altogether 
laudable  in  this  fomily  histoiy.  Such  a  stately 
structure  cannot  be  ra^ed  without  a  sohd  founda- 
tion of  industry,  perseverance,  and  common  sensa 
But,  alas,  we  know  that  eonnd  masonry  may  be 
wasted  on  tombs,  hoarding  from  Mother  Nature 
the  few  bones  and  the  little  dust  to  which  she 
tim  a  just  and  economic  claim.  High  fomiliea 
do  not  neceesarily  grow  towards  Qod.  It  waa  on 
a  simple  ladder — perhaps  steep  enough  between 
its  steps — that  Jacob  saw  the  angels  going  up 
and  down.  And  there  are  some  very  stately 
staircases  whereon  angels  never  tread. 

The  Vasarts  were  quite  right  to  be  careful  and 
enterprising.  They  were  quite  right  to  know 
that  money  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  position  is 
even  better.  But  they  were  not  right  in  their 
ignorance  of  anything  beyond  this.  When  they 
paused  here^  and  were  h^hly  aatlrfed  herewith, 
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they  were  as  wise  as  would  be  a  gardener  who 
contented  himself  that  his  fruits  were  rotting  in 
their  dusty  beds,  while  liis  masters  table  was 
awaiting  their  hiscious  lovelincsa 

Why  had  they  such  contemptuous  pity  for 
"poor  Wilhelmina's  foolish  love  match  1"  And 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  there  had  been,  here  and 
there,  otlier  Vasarts  who  "  did  not  well  for  them- 
selves," and  had  been  speedily  shown  down  the 
family  back-stairs  and  out  at  the  family  back- 
door, thence  to  vanish  in  utter  darknesa 
They  had  vanished  utterly,  too,  those  degenerate 
Vasarts.  Perhaps  the  family  pride  had  presented 
itself  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  broomstick  ready 
to  spirit  them  away.  For,  certainly,  at  the  time 
when  our  story  begins,  there  was  no  Vasart  named 
in  any  English  directory,  except  Sir  Peter  him- 
self, and  his  name  appeared  in  three — in  that  of 
the  City  of  London,  by  right  of  "Vasart  and 
Company^s"  Bank,  in  Knight's  Lane ;  in  the  Court 
Guides,  as  renting  a  mansion  in  Bayswater ;  and 
in  the  County  Guides,  as  the  owner  of  glorious 
Beech-tree  Park,  between  Dorking  and  Guildford 

These  Vasarts  had  not  been  addicted  to  marry 
their  cousins.  Some  instinct  seemed  to  have 
guided  these  wise  men,  even  in  unsdentific  days, 
to  seek  outside  fortunes  even  fairer  than  those  of 
their  kinswomen.  But  the  present  Sir  Peter  was 
an  exception.  The  lady  regnant  at  Beech-tree 
Hall  was  a  Vasart  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to 
the  sole  of  her  foot. 

Let  us  look  at  her,  as  she  came  through  the 
conservatories  towards  the  breakfast  table,  on 
the  morning  when  our  story  begins. 

She  had  not  been  to  gather  a  bouquet  for  the 
cpergne,  nor  even  a  choice  bud  for  Sir  Peter's 
coat.  She  had  been  to  see  that  the  gardener  had 
done  his  duty  exactly.  She  might  have  done 
this,  and  yet  gathered  some  flowers.  It  argued 
a  strange  self-restraint,  or  a  singular  lack  of  im- 
pulse towards  beauty,  to  walk  through  those 
lanes  of  blossom  and  yet  emerge  with  empty 
lianda 

Lady  Vasart  was  above  the  middle  height,  and 
there  was  great  muscular  strength  in  the  supple 
slimness  of  her  figura  Lady  Vasart  did  not 
know  what  nerves  meant;  and  instead  of  thanking 
God  for  an  ignorance  which  must  be  such  bliss, 
she  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  such  things  as 
"  only  fancy."  Yet  despite  of  her  healthfolness 
and  vigour,  she  was  net  a  beautiful  woman.  One 
can  hardly  expect  beauty  dissociated  from  sensi- 
tiveness. Besides,  loveliness  in  a  woman  of  thirty- 
eight  requires  heart  as  one  of  its  ingredients. 
Once  Lady  Vasart  had  been  pink  and  white,  and 
golden-haired.  Now  she  rv^as  pale,  with  thick 
sandy  plaits  of  hair  coiled  about  her  head.  And 
she  wore  a  buff  cachmire  morning-gown  trimmed 
with  quilted  buff  satin  and  wrought  ivory  buttons. 
A  queen  might  have  worn  such  a  robe — and  Lady 
Vasart  was  not  one  to  brighten  it  with  a  rose  or 


a  blue  bow  which  any  parlour-maid  might  hTd 
Sir  Peter's  affections,  she  was  satisfied  to  ferl, 
had  been  won  by  her  own  fortune,  and  would  U 
be  best  retained  by  her  powers  of  husbandis; 
his. 

As  she  walked  towards  her  breakfast-room  sl» 
paused  here  and  there  to  examine  her  specialij 
favourite  flowers  —  always  the  rarest  and  tbe 
costliest  And  behind  her  walked  her  httle  dog 
— a  very  unconmion  dog,  of  the  breed  known  u 
"  Otter."  There  was  not  another  like  him  in 
Surrey,  and  he  was  never  allowed  to  stir  by  him- 
self, because  he  would  be  stolen.  He  seemed  i 
depressed  little  dog ;  perhaps  be  felt  the  unfeeling 
remarks  which  stablemen  and  potboys  addressed 
to  the  page,  when  he  carried  him  in  pub-Iic 
These  ignorant  wretches  would  call  him  ths 
"  cripple,"  and  say  that  they  did  not  beliere  he 
was  in  "  natural  history,"  by  rights  of  it  Bo: 
his  mistress's  pride  shoidd  have  compensated  him 
for  these  insults,  for  she  was  very  proud  of  him. 
Was  he  not  a  present  from  Baron  Pragen  of  the 
Austrian  embassy  f 

Sir  Peter  and  his  son  Maurice  sat  at  the  radj 
breakfast  table,  and  waited  for  Lady  Yisut 
The  parents  had  a  secret  trouble  about  that  only 
boy  of  theirs.  They  never  mentioned  it  to  eich 
other  ;  it  would  certainly  come  into  the  categwy 
of  what  they  publicly  stigmatised  as  "weak- 
nesses." For  with  Sir  Peter  and  LadyTasct 
all  presentiments,  all  intuitions,  all  the  httk 
mysterious  inlets  of  the  great  unexplored  an  of 
life  which  surrounds  this  island  of  eaith,  ven 
"  weaknesses."  But  if  they  had  frankly  owaA 
the  truth,  they  would  have  acknowledge  aa  b- 
easiness  whidi  many  of  the  most  sensitite  od 
imaginative  would  have  thought  indeed  mb 
since  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  this  lad  had  hn 
bom  their  second  son,  and  named  acconiindT, 
and  that  his  elder  brother,  Peter,  died  soon  ihs- 
wards.  But  order  and  precision  had  radi  i 
mastery  over  both  Sir  Peter  and  his  wife,  thJt 
they  fdt  it  quite  a  &mily  misfortune  to  foroK 
a  break  in  the  succession  of  "Sir  Petal' 
Though  Lady  Vasart  would  not  breathe  nch 
folly  with  her  lips,  she  feels  in  her  inmost  best 
that  it  has  been  a  lucky  name  for  ths  Tanrtfc 
And  she  dreads  change,  far  she  cannot  VBdcr 
stand  growth.  The  Yasarta,  with  thdr  Wi 
origin,  had  been  always  prof  eased  Whig^  hot  d 
such  a  type  that  Toryism  itself  had  reoedad  in* 
them,  and  left  them  high  and  dry,  fossilt  oo  thi 
monumental  rocks  of  tima  Thej  called  ths- 
selves  Whigs  still ;  but  thia  TepresentatiTe  vobb 
of  the  race  was  of  soch  a  mind  that  hadihehi0 
entrusted  with  the  deatiniea  of  a  grah^  it  ^ 
have  remained  a  gmb  for  ever,  nndiitaiMlV 
any  shooting  wuig-paiii& 

At  first  sight  the  fareakfasUoom  wkU  M 
Yasart  entered  seemed  m  wngnlariy  F^JJr 
unostentatioiia  ^Mitmenfc.      Itwasdiirflr^ 
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)rown  in  colour,  anci  its  appointments,  though 
looked  but  ancient  and  homely.  A  nearer 
stion  told  mora  Those  porphyry  vases  over 
ireplace  were  not  bought  for  a  trifle,  and 
dim  and  shadowy  mirrors  were  real  Vene- 
The  spindle-legged  chairs  were  of  old  Italian 
eI  ebony,  and  the  cushions,  which  looked  so 
faded  chintz,  were  of  the  richest  damask, 
was  Sir  Peter's  favourite  room.  Here  he 
1  every  conceivable  opportunity.  Here  he 
t  his  business  letters  and  read  his  paper, 
i  in  front  of  that  common-looking  old  table 
30ok-rack  in  the  comer.  Sir  Peter  would 
ave  cared  much  if  all  the  other  family  rooms 
>cen  shut  up.     Lady  Vasart  had  had  to  sub- 

0  that  desk  and  book-rack,  though  she  con- 
d  it  a  deadly  household  sin  that  such  fumi- 
should  be  seen  in  a  breakfast-room.  She 
if  never  ate  or  drank  except  in  the  breakfast- 
or  dining-room,  nor  wrote  a  note  except  in  the 
y.  There  was  a  nice  distinction  made  between 
lests,  who  were  respectively  shown  into  "  the 
drawing-room,"  "  the  blue  drawing-room,"  or 
green  summer  parlour."  It  might  have  cost 
ant  his  place  had  he  made  a  mistake  in  these 
rtant  mattera     But  she  had  to  yield  to  Sir 

in  the  matter  of  that  desk  and  book-rack, 
he  felt  it  as  a  sign  that  there  was  a  falling 
»mewhere  in  him  as  a  Vasart  But  Lady 
•t  was  a  good  wife  after  her  own  fashion,  and 
ed  nobody  to  suspect  that  she  was  conscious 
ly  degeneration  ih  her  lord.  The  baronet 
lis  wife  did  each  other  every  public  honour 
►beisance ;  and  the  old  women  of  the  neigh- 
lood,  as  they  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass, 

1  them  "  a  handsome  pair."  And  it  would 
been  thought  an  ill  compliment  to  ycning 
ice  Vasart  to  tell  him  the  simple  truth,  that 
)uld  never  be  like  either  of  his  parents. 

)  could  not  be :  he  had  not  his  mother's 
tdar  frame,  nor  did  he  promise  to  grow  fleshy 
US  sire.  He  had  not  Lady  Vasart's  aquiline 
nor  Sir  Peter's  square  Vasart  chin,  the  two 
itary  features  on  which  they  particularly 
ed  themselves.  But  his  mother  alwajrs 
proudly,  that  he  was  a  true  Vasart  never- 
is,  and  would  invite  her  guests  to  look 
bat  she  called  "  her  boy's  portrait "  in  a 
re  nigh  300  years  old.  It  was  really  a  like- 
of  Philip  Vasart,  of  Leydcn.  Lady  Vasart 
aot  in  the  habit  of  telling  everybody  all  the 
ry  of  that  nervous,  shrinking  face,  with  its 
stormy  eyes,  and  that  blue-veined  Y  upon 
brehead,  which  Lavater  has  declared  is  only 
I  in  men  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  of 
it  and  generous  character.  Lady  Vasart 
•  narrated  how  he  married  the  door-porter's 
liter,  and  was  cast  out  for  so  doing,  and  was 
'  heard  of  again  for  years  till  he  came  back 
the  deliverers  of  Leyden,  and  saved  Jhs 
iged  brother's  life  at  peril  of  his  own.     She 


always  began  with  him  as  "  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  great  siege,"  and  wound  up  with  his  death  as 
a  burgomaster  full  of  years  and  honour.  To  Lady 
Vasart  even  the  lapse  of  centuries  had  not 
mossed  over  the  rude  romance  of  his  youth.  It 
was  no  ballad  to  her,  but  plain  prose — "very 
unpleasant" 

Lady  Vasart's  morning  letters  lay  waiting  her 
arrival.  She  took  them  up  and  opened  them  one 
after  the  other  in  her  calm,  methodical  way. 
They  would  bring  nothing  to  ruflle  her  composure. 
There  were  two  invitations  to  dinner ;  one  must 
be  accepted,  the  other  declined.  There  was  a 
note  from  the  wife  of  the  Vasart  in  Alexandria, 
which  she  read  aloud.  It  only  commended  to 
their  hospitality  some-  Eastern  dignitary  soon  to 
visit  London,  advising  that  he  had  great  in- 
fluence at  the  Egyptian  court  There  were 
several  reports  of  charitable  institutions  of  the 
peculiarly  oflicial  and  well  -  regulated  kinds, 
which  keep  suffering  out  of  sight  and  weld  it 
into  serviceable  material  for  the  hard  uses  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  friendly  letter  from  an  occa- 
sional visitor  at  Beech-tree,  wherein  w-as  narrated 
the  story  of  a  peculiarly  bereaved  family  of  help- 
less girls  not  yet  educated,  A  little  help  might 
save  their  futiu*e,  but  it  would  require  to  be  giaren 
quickly,  wrote  Lady  Vasart's  correspondent,  who 
was  no  other  than  a  clever  young  barrister  whose 
acumen  had  won  Sir  Peter  an  almost  unexpected 
verdict  in  a  complicated  insurance  suit  Lady  Va- 
sart also  read  that  letter  aloud,  and  commented. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  rush  at  things  in  this 
Quixotic  way.  Ten  chances  to  one  something 
will  turn  up  better  than  is  expected ;  and,  if  not, 
I  really  cannot  see  why  girls  of  that  sort  should 
not  bo  content  to  be  useful  companions,  and  nice, 
trustworthy  maids.  Iilr.  FerroU  writes  nothing 
else  which  needs  a  reply,  so  I  shall  not  write  to 
him  for  a  week  or  two." 

"I  shall  not  take  this  girl  whom  the  vicar's 
wife  recommends  to  replace  my  maid  Margaret," 
went  on  the  lady,  hastily  scanning  another  note. 
"  She  says  she  has  a  lover  at  sea — a  sa^r  gone 
on  a  long  voy^ga  He  would  be  sure  to  come 
home  just  as  she  had  grown  accustomed  to  my 
ways,  and,  besides,  those  engaged  girls'  minds  are 
always  wandering.  I  prefer  a  young  person  with 
no  interest  apart  from  her  work." 

"  It  must  be  rather  dull  to  have  all  one's  life  in 
caps  and  collara,  mother,"  said  Maurice. 

"  One's  duty  should  never  be  dull,"  answered 
Lady  Vasart  "  And  her  life  is  not  all  in  caps 
and  collars,  as  you  think  it  is  smart  to  say, 
Maurice.  She  has  a  home  here,  with  everything 
best  for  her  real  welfare  and  comfort.  After  girls 
have  lived  in  such  establishments  as  ours,  I  cannot 
understand  how  they  can  endure  the  discomfort, 
the  coarse  food,  and  common  clothing,  they  must 
accept  if  they  marry  poor  men — I  mean,  men  of 
the  only  class  who  are  likely  to  marry  them." 
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"  Does  not  the  true  love  make  uf)  all  the  dif- 
ference ? "  asked  Maurice. 

"What  is  called  *true  love'  seldom  seems  to 
last,"  said  his  mother,  rather  tartly ;  for  when 
Maurice  spoke  like  this,  she  did  not  like  to  re- 
member his  resemblance  to  that  romantic  Vasart 
of  LeydeiL  "  A  solid  respect,  and  circumstances 
which  favour  ease  and  serenity,  are  the  best 
capital  whereon  to  begin  life.** 

It  was  quite  a  dialogue  between  mother  and 
son,  for  Sir  Peter  was  deep  in  the  money-article, 
and  as  Lady  Vasart  uttered  her  last  words,  her 
eye  fell  upon  him,  and  oddly  enough,  bef»»re  her 
inner  sight  there  rose  another  and  very  diti'erent 
fi;nira  It  was  one  she  had  not  seen  fi>r  fully 
twenty  years,  and  whether  it  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  flesh  she  could  not  say.  And  as  that 
vision  rose  on  her  mental  sight,  with  that  start- 
ling clearness  which  gives  the  lie  to  all  painted 
Bemblance,  she  remembered  that  she  had  seen  it 
in  a  dream,  in  the  night  just  past.  The  dream 
had  faded  from  her  daylight  memor}-  till  some- 
thing else  had  brought  it  back,  as  fire  brings  out 
invisible  ink 

It  was  the  memory  of  a  young,  slender  man, 
delicate-looking  almost  to  wanness,  and  with 
brown  hair  touched  with  gold  till  it  looked  as  if 
Bunshine  rested  on  it  He  might  have  been 
sitting  where  Sir  Peter  sat.  For  Beech-tree  was 
Lady  Vasart'a  own  property,  and  she  could  have 
endowed  any  bridegroom  with  it. 

In  her  dream  she  had  seen  this  figure,  standing 
side  by  side  with  Philip  Vasart,  looking  as  he 
looked  in  his  portrait.  They  had  seemed  in 
earnest  conversation.  It  had  been  but  a  fleeting 
dream — a  vignette  on  a  mist — for  she  could 
recall  neither  scenery,  word,  nor  dramatic  action. 

She  did  not  wonder  at  her  dream  of  this  figure  ; 
it  was  not  the  first,  and  it  would  not  be  the  last. 
And  yet,  by  day,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  offering 
silent  thanksgivings  that  she  had  been  "  sensible 
enough  "  to  yield  to  her  parents'  counsel  to  join 
the  lands  that  lay  together — though  that  must 
put  asunder  hearts  which  love  had  joined  Lady 
Vasart  now  repudiated  all  belief  in  the  existence 
of  that  love,  and  was  firmly  convinced  that  she 
■could  not  have  been  a  better  wife  to  anybody 
than  she  was  to  sturdy,  saving  Sir  Peter.  And 
yet  that  figure  would  come  oddly  into  a  dream, 
•every  now  and  then — always  young,  always  sad, 
alwa)r8  with  that  tender  sunshine  on  the  soft 
brown  hair. 

But  why  should  she  have  dreamed  it  beside 
that  troublesome  Vasart  of  Leyden ;  and  why, 
after  such  a  dream,  did  it  happen  that  Maurice 
would  talk  "  nonsense  "  this  morning  1  How  Sir 
Peter  would  have  laughed  could  he  have  guessed 
the  fantastic  trouble  which  made  his  wife  sud- 
denly silent !  And  how  drily  she  would  have  ridi- 
culed it,  could  she  have  detected  it  in  anybody 
elsel 


**  Ila  ! "  she  inwardly  exclaimed,  **  I  Live 
caught  it  I  Only  last  niglit  as  I  was  walking 
along  the  corridor,  I.stop}>eil  before  Philip  Va*^ni 
portrait  to  call  Sir  Peters  attention  to  the  fa<.t 
that  the  man  who  has  been  em{iloye«l  to  ren^viite 
the  picture-frames  has  wholly  passed  over  a  *ht'Ii 
in  the  corner  of  Philip  Va-^art's  fnant.^  Ai.I  >ir 
Peter  said  the  workman  had  seenv^l  a  wi-.- 
gathering  follow,  and  I  thoutrht  at  the  ni'iii';i: 
that  wiis  what  mv  father  iLsed  to  c-all  j^^n 

She  never  said  that  name,    even   in  her  owl 
heart.     But  now  she  had  explaine«l  her  my.-.t»'rTt . 
her    o\^Ti   s;itisfaction  slie   was   quite    contt-:.:  ' 
resume  her  breakfast  and  her  usual  didactic  tak. 


CHAPTER    IL 

LADY    VASART    IS    UNEQUAL    TO    AK    OCCASION. 

**  Twould  give  nic  joy  some  ^acions  deed  to  meet. 
Which  has  not  called  for  glory  througrh  the  street ! " 

Ckabbel 

Lady  Vasart  believed  that  she  wa-s  a  verv  hard- 
working  womaa  Her  name  was  on  many  com- 
mittees— she  was  even  honorary  secretary  to  one 
or  two  associations.  The  charities  with  which 
she  sympathised  were  invariably  plain-speaking, 
definite  charities,  which  followed  that  system 
whose  antiquity  is  undoubted,  if  not  venerable, 
of  giving  alms  at  the  comer  of  the  streets  to  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  not  always  an  undiscor- 
dant  trumpet.  The  objects  of  these  charities  were 
always  tenderly  and  sjrmpathetically  described  as 
"Destitute  Widows,"  "Outcast  Orphans,"  "Needy 
Gentlewomen,"  or  "Penitent  Criminalsw"  Lady 
Vasart  and  her  friends  had  a  settled  principle, 
which  might  be  briefly  stated  thus — that  mercy 
must  be  shown  unmercifully,  or  mercy  would  be 
needlessly  sought.  They  made  succour  so  cruel, 
that  to  the  sensitive  feelings  of  suffering  integrity 
nothing  could  be  more  cruel ;  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  justify  their  course  of  action  by  showing 
that  suffering  integrity  could  not  exist,  since 
nothing  but  brazen  importunity  ever  app^ed  to 
thenL  Happily,  much  of  this  spirit  is  now  dying 
away  from  amongst  us. 

Lady  Vasart  devoted  the  early  morning  hours 
to  her  "good  works."  She  transacted  this  busi- 
ness in  the  green  summer  parlour,  which  was 
furnished  with  cane  chairs,  where  shabby  people 
might  sit  down.  Not  that  many  of  her  odlers  at 
this  season  were  invited  to  sit  down.  A  "  desti- 
tute widow "  could  be  soon  told  whether  or  not 
she  could  secure  Lady  Vasart^s  vote  and  interest, 
and  it  would  be  "waste  of  time"  to  detain  her 
for  a  mere  kindly  word,  or  any  expression  of  in- 
terest in  her  and  her  sad  stupid  little  concemsL  A 
"  needy  gentlewoman,"  on  the  other  hand,  mi^t 
be  invited  to  sit  down,  and  wait  in  wretched 
heart-breaking  silence,  until  Lady  Vasart  had 
finished  writing  a  long  letter,  or  adding  up  a  tall 
colunm  of  figures.     There  were  always  many 
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questions  to  be  asked  of  the  ''needy  gentle- 
woman;" that  was  her  fitting  punishment  for 
being  needy,  and,  besides,  she  was  part  of  a  new 
and  complicated  social  question,  and  something 
could  be  extorted  from  her  which  might  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  its  statistics,  or,  at  least, 
an  interesting  point  in  Lady  Vasart's  next  com- 
mittee paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Beggary  behind 
the  Scenea" 

Lady  Vasart's  morning  might  have  been  a  little 
dull  without  this  entertainment,  for  Lady  Vasart 
did  not  play,  did  not  paint,  seldom  read,  and  was 
far  too  well-regulated  to  amuse  herself  with 
needlework 

Somebody  was  awaiting  her  when  she  arose 
from  the  breakfast-table.  Lady  Vasart  sailed 
away  to  the  summer  parlour,  and  bowed  freezingly 
to  a  tall  thin  girl  who  stood  by  the  window,  and 
seemed  to  wither  up  beside  the  large  light  pre- 
sence of  the  mistress.  The  girl  had  sent  up  her 
card,  and  Lady  Vasart  looked  at  her  as  she  met 
her. 

**  Miss  Withers,  a  daily  governess,  I  believe  ; 
you  may  sit  down.  What  is  it  that  you  want 
with  me  f  I  have  heard  your  name,  but  you 
had  better  state  your  case  yourself." 

The  poor  girl  stammered  out  something  about 
a  fathers  sudden  death,  her  own  last  situation,  an 
illness  which  had  deprived  her  of  her  appointment 
and  exhausted  her  slender  funds.  How  she  now 
had  hopes  of  another  situation,  but 

"  You  are  wanting  an  order  on  the  cast-clothing 
department  of  our  society  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
gentlewomen,"  said  Lady  Vasart,  with  a  keen  and 
sweeping  glance  over  the  girl's  neat,  worn  dress. 
**  I  remember.  That  is  precisely  what  Mrs.  West, 
your  future  employer,  said.  Naturally,  she  wishes 
you  to  make  a  good  appearance  when  you  enter 
her  service.  I  suppose  you  will  prefer  mourning. 
We  always  have  plenty  on  hand.  It  is  what 
people  prefer  to  give  away,  and  most  of  our  appli- 
cants are  in  a  condition  to  accept  it  Well,  you 
must  bring  me  your  last  receipt  for  the  rent  of 
the  lodgings  you  are  in,  and  then  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  young  lady, 
though  the  words  seemed  to  come  hardly;  '*  and 
may  I  remark  that  Mrs.  West  said  she  intended  to 
consult  you  as  to  the  amount  of  salary  I  am  to 
receive." 

"  She  did;  she  thought  of  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
but  I  advised  her  not  to  think  of  giving  more  than 
twenty.  I  understand  you  can  only  teach  the 
ordinary  routine,  and  a  little  French  and  music, 
learned  I  suppose  in  the  conmion  way.  Twenty 
pounds  a  year,  with  board,  lodging,  and  washing, 
is  all  that  you  can  really  command  in  the  present 
state  of  the  female  labour  market.  If  she  does 
not  want  you  during  the  holidays,  I  dare  say  she 
will  make  you  a  fair  aUowance,  say  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  a  week.     It   is   no   true  kindness  to 


encourage  people  to  pay  more  for  anything  th^ 
its  true  market  value.    Several  ladies  of  our  com- 
mittee stated  that  they  never  paid  more  than 
twenty  pounds  a  year  to  governesses  of  your 
class." 

And  they  never  stated,  and  they  quite  forgot, 
that  they  succeeded  in  hiring  incompetent  young 
ladies,  or  doubtful  young  women,  and  that  they 
spent  eight  or  ten  pounds  per  annum  on  adver- 
tisements and  registry  offices,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  and  waste  of  dreary  school-room  abdica- 
tions, when  books  were  lost,  clothes  torn,  lessons 
forgotten,  and  bad  habits  learned.  And  this  was 
their  sound  political  economy.  But  there  was  no 
one  to  remind  the  poor  young  governess  of  this 
fallacy;  and  the  earth  beneath  her  seemed  as  iron, 
and  the  heaven  above  as  brass. 

"  1  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,"  observed 
Lady  Vasart  "Send  the  receipt  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  may  take  your  card  again ;  I  have 
entered  your  name  in  my  book." 

As  Miss  Withers  passed  out,  another  visitor 
entered. 

This  was  a  middle-aged  woman  of  pleasant  and 
comely  presenca  There  were  no  signs  of  poverty 
about  her.  Her  plain  garments  were  of  tiie  best 
material  and  the  neatest  make.  She  was  such  a 
woman  as  one  likes  to  meet  when  one  has  lost 
one's  way — as  one  likes  to  imagine  standing  be- 
side one's  dying  bed.  She  had  handed  in  no  card, 
nor  did  she  seem  daunted  by  Lady  Vasart's  grand 
morning  dress  and  sharp  green  eya  There  was 
self-reliance  and  dignity  in  her  simple  announce- 
ment— "  I  am  Ruth  Willoughby,  who  was  recom- 
mended for  the  matronship  of  the  Orphan  Home 
at  Sloope." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Vasart,  "  you  may  take  a 
seat  The  Bishop  of  Steadchester  recommended 
you  to  us  very  warmly.  What  institution  did 
you  manage  in  his  diocese  1 " 

"No  institution  at  all,"  answered  Ruth  Wil- 
loughby. "  His  lordship  knew  me  when  I  was 
bringing  up  the  ten  motherless  children  of  my 
widowed  brother-in-law." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lady  Vasart.  "  Oh,  I  fancied 
from  his  enthusiastic  way  of  speaking  that  he 
had  seen  you  engaged  at  such  work  as  he  recom- 
mended you  for.  But  the  bishop  is  rather  enthu- 
siastic." 

"  But  it  was  just  such  work,  madam,"  urged 
Ruth  Willoughby.  "  The  bishop — he  was  only 
vicar  then — used  to  call  it  my  orphan  school. 
We  had  to  do  everything  ourselves,  we  could 
not  afford  any  servants ;  the  house  had  been 
better  off  in  my  poor  sister's  days,  but  her  hus- 
band took  her  death  so  much  to  heart,  that  he 
fell  into  poor  health,  and  his  business  went  off 
terribly.  All  those  ten  children  are  out  in  the 
world  now,  and  doing  well,  and  that 's  why,  as 
the  bishop  said  to  me,  I'm  free,  and  bound  to 
take  some  more." 
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**But  institution  work  is  a  very  ditferent 
tLing,"  said  Lrv'Jy  Vasart,  freezingly.  **The 
gutter  children  in  our  ori»hanage  require  training 
and  treatment  ditferent  even  from  what  may  be 
fit  for  the  children  of  a  small  tradesman.  Be- 
sides, as  our  matron  you  would  not  have  merely 
to  deal  with  the  children,  you  would  rerjuire  to 
be  re.sponsil>le  to  us,  and  to  ke^.-p  us  coijustantly 
furnished  with  many  little  details  of  the  work. 
What  is  your  idea  of  educatiun  now,  may  I 
ask?" 

**  To  bring  up  cliildrL-n  to  glorify  God  by  being 
useful  to  their  l«jll«.>\v  ni«.:n,  and  to  watcli  «lay  and 
night  to  find  out  how  that's  be.-rt  to  l.>e  «l«jne  in 
each  particular  ca.-c,'  an.s\vcrud  llutli  Wiih;Uj;liby, 
earnestly. 

Lady  Vasart  smiled  her  cool  s  irrastic  smile, 
and  made  no  rujuindLT,  but  askod,  '*  How  uiJ  arc 
you  r 

"  Forty-five,''  s:ii<l  lluth. 

"We  make  a  rule  of  dis(;har<'inir  our  matrons 
at  fifty-five,''  said  Lady  Vasart.  ''We  rMii>id,.p 
there  is  little  more  g(jod  work  to  be  got  out  <»f 
them  after  that  age.  Well,  I  must  tuU  you  wi.; 
have  another  ap[4icant,  highly  rccomnR-nded  by 
Lady  Frances  Vair,  who  is  not  quite  so  enthusiastic 
but  rather  more  experienced  than  the  good  bisho[). 
This  applicant  was  brought  up  in  an  institutit)n, 
and  has  always  lived  in  one  in  some  ca[)acity  or 
another,  and  conse([uently  is  a  tlit)roughly-trained 
person.  For  my  own  part,  1  think  her  thoroughly 
suitable.  Nevertheless,  we  intend  to  advertise 
our  requirements  in  the  public  journals.  To  till 
a  situation  worth  forty  jxjunds  a  year,  board  and 
lodging,  on  mere  i»rivate  recommendation,  how- 
ever good,  is  too  much  of  a  job.  You  will  be  writ- 
ten to  in  due  course,  Mrs.  Willoughby.  Good 
morning. " 

"  WeU,  to  be  sure  !"  said  Buth  Willoughby  to 
herself,  as  she  trotted  across  the  gnind  hall  and 
down  the  long  avenue.  *'  Well,  to  be  sure  !  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  good  bishop's  kindness  in 
recommending  me  I  'd  give  up  ai>plying  for  the 
place.  As  it  is,  I  hope  they  won't  write  to  me. 
Only  I  Ve  got  so  used  to  or})hans,  poor  dears,  that 
I  feel  a  sort  of  natural  longing  for  them.  But  I 
think  I'd  rather  go  out  as  a  common  housekeeper, 
and  take  my  chance  of  finding  a  stray  one  to  look 
after  on  my  own  account.  May-be  that  institution 
has  got  a  rule  of  forbidding  you  to  kiss  the  little 
dears  o' nights." 

Lady  Vasart  remained  alone  for  a  little  w^hile, 
writing  letters  and  casting  accounts,  revelling -in 
all  her  instincts  of  power  and  patronage,  and  be- 
lieving that  her  self-indulgence  thereof  was  an 
oflfering  to  Heaven  and  a  good  investment  there. 

Then  Sir  Peter  came  in  to  consult  her  on  what 
he  called  "a  little  business  matter."  The  fact 
was,  ho  wanted  reassuring  in  driving  a  very  hard 
bargain,  and  somehow,  slow,  stolid  Sir  Peter 
knew  he  would  get  this  from  "  Gharlotte,"  and 


to  get  it  from  a  woman  deep  in  philantliri;!: 
Work,  seemed  to  him  like  getting  a  si«,vi:il  \i-:::.i'. 
from  heaven.  As  it  wa.-*,  **  Chailoitc  '  int  ci.-t 
con\'i need  him  tliat  his  hard   bargiiiu  wui  •■':i:  ;- 

ness  "  which  he  knew  already,  hut  she  ri^t ■' 

[•ersuaded  hiin  that  it  was  laudtible — w;l>  tii'v:  , 

right  thing  to  do — which  poor,  inferior  Sir  it.".: 

would  never  have  discovered  lor  him.-eli,  tl:-..:. 

he  would  have  done  it  all  tiie  ^;l!lle,  noveiilRii.-. 

Thi.>  was  a  great  etlbrt  fur   L.idv  Va>ari.  uh.: .: 

made  her   feel  very  tireiL       To   rea-<»ii  wWn  >-.: 

IVter  often  made  her  foel  verv  tireiL     Aiur  i- 

ha<l  .i:'»ne  away,  .she  actually  lay  down  on  ti.f  .-^  :., 

-..viMg  tn  lierself  that  no  washerwoman  Cj.'uM  I  -.i 

mt'ie  wearv.      b^he  fell  into  a  ha If-.-^l umber,  t-.-rti-. 

morning  was  ritlier  hot.       At   ka.-t  she  th:-:-!«t 

>!ie  did     And  she  either  dreamed  airain,  or  ii  Lor 

do/e  ivealled  her  former  dream  of   Philip  V;^-.L:t, 

'  and  her  old  reiected  lover.      And  then  she  \\tLL 

nil'  in  a  reverie  about  the  old  days,  and  ih-?  jil-^a 

sant  walks  in  the  park,   before  the  two  rca-ii-.a 

I  th.it  thev  mu>t  be  everything  to  each  otLcT,  ■>: 

nothing  at  aU.     And  the  odd  part  of  it  was  th..: 

she  c«>uld  not  help  thinking  of  her  old  lover  as  if 

he  were  still  beside  her,  could  not  help  reilisn:: 

how  hti  Would  have  acted  had  he  been  sitting  viiii 

her  throuirh  the  events  of  that  very  morning.    J^b-:: 

j  knew  he  wi»u]d  have  ri.sen  and  held  the  doer  fy: 

that    pale    orphan    governess — he    never    wouli 

remember  that  it  is  of  no  use  to   make  \)*^f\-^ 

'  accustomed  to  what  they  cannot  always  have  I 

I  And  he  would  have  liked  Buth  Willoughbv,  Lo 

would  have  called  her  "one  of  the  rijht  sort;' 

and,  kindly  as  he  always  thought  of  every! hvIv, 

there  were  not  many  of  whom  he  said  that !    lie 

always  did  like  those  unofHcial  ]>cop!c,  who  grow, 

like  mre  ferns,  in  shady  out-of-the-way  ]tlace> ! 

And  in  the  midst  of  her  half -waking,  L.'.:'- 
sleeping  reverie,  Maurice  came  in,  looking  ]>^il-* 
I  and  delicate,  as  he  always  did  in  lu^t  weath-:, 
and  pathetic,  as  he  did  in  all  seasons,  as  if  h.^ 
soul  had  come  into  the  world  weighted  vitk  a 
sorrow,  whose  poison  had  reached  his  heart 
though  its  arrow  was  withdrawTi  from  his  mcin<.'rr. 
Just  once  once  or  twice  had  Lady  Vasiut  v»"n- 
dered  in  a  vague,  involuntary  sort  of  way,  if  th? 
sorrow  she  had  chased  from  her  own  spirit  h:vi 
taken  refuge  in  her  boy's  unconseioiLsne.ss.  And 
now  Maurice  had  brought  her  a  letter  wliich  he 
had  taken  from  the  footman'8  hand  at  the  do<.»r  ef 
her  room. 

Lady  Vasart  rose  up  on  her  sofa.  And  it  felt 
as  if  her  heart  stopped  in  her  side.  She  thought 
that  Maurice  looked  strangely  at  her,  but  that  \r.i? 
her  fancy,  for  she  had  beaten  down  her  trae  self 
far  too  sternly  for  it  ever  to  rush  to  eye  or 
cheek. 

That  letter  which  Maurice  had  brought  her— 
was  it  a  voice  from  the  living  or  from  the  dead? 
from  the  past  or  from  the  future  1 

While  the  boy  lingered  she  did  not  open  th0 
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but  he  did  not  linger  long.     He  picked 
ler  table  some  book  for  which  he  had  come, 
)  went  away,  and  she  heard  him  go,  whibtl- 
Dwn  the  long  corridors, 
n  she  opened  the  letter.      It  was  dated 

a  year  back,  and  addressed  from  a  little 
)  in  North  Devon. 

'.  Friend  (it  ran),  long  before  you  see  this  I  shall 
9  away  from  this  world.  I  have  had  a  very  happy 
1  I  am  dying  a  yery  painless  death ;  and  when  I 
t  my  lot  with  that  of  most  i>eople,  I  do  indeed  mar- 
at  good  thing  God  can  be  storing  for  them  some- 
to  make  things  equal,  as,  of  course.  He  will  do. 
t  steadily  to  my  profe^on ;  and  though  I  never 
.  the  sort  of  pictures  which  sell  very  readily,  I  got 
od  prices  for  some,  and  actually  made  a  little  money, 
lad  not  done  so  too  soon,  for  my  poor  sister  (you  ro- 
r  bow  she  married  a  sickly  young  doctor,  and  went 
lake  to  a  climate  which  did  not  suit  her),  came  back 
w,  dying,  and  with  a  little  fatherless  girL  Dear  Jane 
urything  she  wanted  in  her  last  days,  and  I  and  little 
ot  on  very  nicely  together  after  she  was  gone.  But 
uie's  death,  and  when  I  had  the  orphan  depending 
I  began  to  fear  for  myself.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
life  insured ;  but  actually  the  offices  would  not  do  it  I 
thought  I  must  try  to  make  the  most  of  the  little 
I  had,  and  I  asked  the  adviee  of  men  who  ought  to 
lown,  for  they  had  made  plenty  of  money  for  them- 
and  they  advised  me  to  invest  in  this,  and  in  that ; 
v^as  very  odd,  but  every  investment  of  mine  turned 
ly.  I  never  did  believe  in  investing  money  in  any- 
ut  Three  Per  Centa,  but  I  always  thought  that  was 
)  I  was  so  unbusinesslike.  I  should  never  have  been 
1,  but  that  I  thought  I  might  really  do  something, 
irybody  else,  for  the  sake  of  poor  little  Jonie.  And 
r  it  has  all  turned  out  shows  me  I  was  really  wiser 
than  I  thought  I  was. 

little  Janie  I  I  have  not  one  friend  fit  to  leave  her  to, 
nds  are  either  lonely  old  bachelors,  or  poor  cottage 
who  can  scarcely  help  themselves.  All  these  years 
kept  seeing  your  name  linked  with  all  sorts  of  good 
and  I  have  blessed  you,  and  wished  that  I  was  good 
and  rich  enough  to  be  Joined  with  you  in  such  kind 


dy  Vasart  looked  at  her  table,  and  hated 
mmittee  lists  and  her  minutes  of  meetings.) 

you  give  a  thought  to  Janie?  She  has  heard  about  my 
nds  in  my  stories  of  my  own  boyhood,  and  I  have  told 
take  this  letter  to  you  as  soon  as  she  can  after  my 
She  is  very  nicely  brought  up  so  far,  and  she  is  a 
ttle  thing,  and  I  fancy  she  may  be  clever  some  day, 
«t8  a  little  chance.  You  wiU  know  what  to  do  with 
I'ou  were  always  so  ready  and  capable,  and  a  bare 
rom  you  will  go  far  to  serve  her. 
lee,  she  is  the  only  legacy  I  have  to  leave,  and  I  fear 
U  think  her  a  burdensome  one.  But  don't  let  her  be 
»le.  If  she  can  only  count  on  you  as  a  friend  to  turn 
tr  girlish  troubles,  that  is  enough. 
k  you  for  all  the  memories  of  old  friendship.  My 
Ufting  anchor  now,  for  the  long  voyage  to  the  shore 
dght,  and  however  much  one  may  have  longed  to  be 
that  is  a  moment  for  one  pang  of  home  sickness. 
as  here,  I  shall  be  faithfully  your  friend. 

Gilbert  Barnard. 

[e  never  thought  I  loved  him,"  said  Lady 
t ;  "he  never  dreamed  that  I  loved  him  and 
arried  somebody  else,  or  he  would  not  have 
d  this  cliild  to  me  ! " 

3  footman  opened  the  door.  His  mistress 
er  usual  serene  sell 


"Did  Mr.  Maurice  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
young  lady  waiting  to  see  you,  madam?"  he 
said.  "  I  showed  her  into  the  blue  drawing-room, 
as  that  person  was  here,  and  besides " 

"You  were  quite  right,  Wilson,"  said  Lady 
Vasart  "I  will  go  and  speak  with  her 
there." 

Bight  in  the  middle  of  the  huge  blue  drawing- 
room,  not  seated,  as  the  footman  had  requested, 
but  standing,  was  the  oi^han  girl  She  was  not 
more  than  fifteen,  and  looked  childish  and  trans- 
parent in  her  deep  mourning.  She  had  her  uncle's 
hair,  though  hers  was  long  and  waving ;  she  had 
her  uncle's  soft  grey  eyes — she  had  the  very 
quiver  of  his  sensitive  mouth. 

Lady  Vasart  went  up  to  her,  and  put  her  arm 
round  her  neck.  "  This  is  to  be  your  home  hence- 
forth," she  said.  "You  shall  stay  with  me 
always,  for  your  dear  uncle's  sake." 


CHAPTER  nL 

LADY  VASART  BLUSHES  FOB  HEBSELF. 

'  Save  thou  a  soul,  and  it  shall  save  thy  own.** 

Whittucr. 

Lady  Vasart  felt  a  little  awkward  in  announcing 
her  sudden  adoption  to  her  husband.  But  she 
reflected  on  the  money  she  had  brought  him,  and 
on  her  actual  ownership  of  the  house  into  which 
she  had  welcomed  the  orphan.  Besides,  she 
knew  Sir  Peter  had  unbounded  confidence  in  her 
possession  of  that  hardness  of  heart  which  the 
couple  were  pleased  to  regard  as  good  sense,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  likely  to  make  any  incon- 
venient remarks.  He  knew  that  Gilbert  Barnard 
had,  as  he  put  it,  "  started  a  love  affair"  with  her 
in  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  but  Sir  Peter  had 
seen  nothing  in  Charlotte  Vasart  to  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  she  could  have  ever  thought  of  the 
penniless  artist  with  anything  but  unutterable 
contempt.  Nevertheless,  her  own  consciousness 
of  strangled  love  tinged  her  pale  check  slightly 
and  kept  her  eyes  averted  while  she  introduced 
the  story  of  Jane  Sherwood,  Gilbert  Barnard's 
niece.  Nor  was  she  at  all  prepared  for  the  form 
her  husband's  compliance  took. 

"A  most  sensible  proceeding,  Charlotte,"  he 
said.  "  Indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  why  you 
did  not  take  some  girl  of  the  better  class  and 
train  her  in  her  tender  years  into  your  own  ways 
and  habita  It  is  the  only  plan  to  secure  good 
service.  In  old  times  it  came  naturally.  The 
children  of  poor  dependents  were  bom,  as  it 
were,  in  their  place." 

Lady  Vasart  answered  not  a  word  in  haste, 
but  she  inwardly  resented  the  idea  that  a  relative 
of  the  one  man  who  had  ever  stirred  her  cool 
heart,  was,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  just  fit 
for  an  upper  servant 
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'^  She  will  be  invaluable  to  me  as  time  passes 
on,"  she  answered,  calmly.  "  But  when  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  nothing  in  her  old  way  of  life  fits 
her  for  any  place  in  this  house  now.  She  has 
been  used  to  poor,  refined  people,  and  the  coarse 
gentility  of  the  housekeeper's  room  wiU  soon 
spoil  her.  To  prevent  that,  I  think  she  must 
breakfast  with  us,  dine  at  our  lunch,  and  join  my 
boudoir  tea.  Poor  thing,  she  is  very  well  bred 
and  pretty ;  and  a  pleasant,  quiet  girl  is  never  in 
the  way." 

"  Na  I  wish  we  had  had  one  of  our  own," 
said  Sir  Peter. 

Jane  Sherwood  had  not,  of  course,  straightway 
remained  at  Beech-tree.  Arrangements  for  her 
coming  to  stay  could  not  be  made  in  less  than  a 
week.  Not  that  Beech-tree  lacked  abundance  of 
spare  bed-rooms,  nor  that  Jane  herself  c&uld  not 
have  had  her  tiny  luggage  in  order  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  But  Lady  Vasart  had  her  own 
plana  She  knew  the  world  too  well  to  suppose 
that  Jane  would  have  a  very  easy  sphere  at 
Beech-tree  if  she  came  there  like  a  desolate 
orphan.  She  must  come  with  an  elegant  little 
outfit — a  silver-topped  dressing  case,  and  Russian 
leather  portmanteaux,  for  all  of  which  Lady 
Vasart  paid,  though  it  was  exactly  such  a  little 
ruse  as  she  had  often  unearthed  and  condemned 
in  others. 

That  week  gave  her  time,  too,  to  speak  in  her 
familiar  circle  about  "  her  ward,"  and  thus  divest 
Jane's  coming  of  that  suddenness  which  suggests 
some  romance,  and  which  by  women  of  the  type 
of  Lady  Vasart  is  therefore  dreaded  almost  as 
much  as  sin.  "  My  ward  "  has  quite  a  respectable 
and  commonplace  sound,  and  seemed  but  to  bear 
witness  to  the  natural  trustworthiness  of  the  house 
of  Vasart 

Many  of  the  lady  friends  foresaw  something 
which  had  quite  escaped  solid  Sir  Peter,  and  one 
ventured  to  suggest  —  "Don't  you  think  it  is 
rather  dangerous — with  Maurice,  I  mean  ?  These 
young  people  will  grow  older  every  year,  and 
they  are  old  enough  for  folly  already.  But 
perhaps  you  would  not  be  displeased  9" 

"  My  son  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  to  dis- 
please his  parents,  who  have  his  best  interests  at 
heart,"  replied  Lady  Vasart,  steadily.  She  had 
thought  of  this  before,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
make  up  her  mind  upon  the  subject  with  her 
accustomed  decision.  Maurice  was  romantically 
inclined — perhajn  there  would  be  no  over-ruling 
this  inclination,  and  if  not,  then  better  that  his 
romance  should  enrich  Jar.e  Sherwood,  with 
Gilbert  Barnard's  eyes,  than  some  strange  girl 
who  might  have  traded  on  it  If  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  things  might  be  so  managed  that 
nobody  would  know  that  the  hope  of  the  Vasarts 
had  xnade  a  bad  match.  And  the  fact  wtts,  that 
Lady  Vasart,  like  many  others  of  us,  having  been 
once  startled  out  of   her  ordinary   routine,  felt 


wonderfully  inclined  to  believe  that  no  ill  ooold 
come  of  her  impulse. 

Jane  came— little  timid  Jane,  looking  so  utter!? 
lonely  and  sorrowful,  that  the  sauciest  ci  the  ler- 
vants  never  suspected  that  ahe  mi^t  haYe  beez 
rather  more  cheeiy  if  the  rooms  had  been  enaJkt 
and  the  furniture  not  so  fnand.  They  implidtlj 
accepted  her  as  **  Lady  Vasarfs  ward,*  aod  the 
little  quiet  thankfulnesses  with  which  the  i^d 
their  services,  and  which  they  would  have  c^ 
''only  proper**  had  they  known  she  wu a  penni- 
less orphan,  they  praised  aa  certains  signs  of  kr 
being  ''  a  thorough  lady." 

Sir  Peter  looked  at  her  with  a  littk  cmiootr, 
and  then  foigot  all  aboat  her.  Manrice  made 
friends  with  her  by  showii^  her  the  pictnro" 
gallery. 

Then  the  pink  colour  came  into  her  white  hc% 
and  she  suddenly  broke  from  her  fr^tesed 
"yeses"  and  "noes"  into  awifl^  mriidk  dntta 
There  she  was  at  home — ^mora  at  homa  than  tlie 
boy  who  had  lived  among  thoae  piefems  tU  liii 
lifei  Her  uncle  had  made  her  hia  fTp—**, 
and  the  sensitive  young  heart  had  lesdQyreeemd 
vivid  impressions  from  hia  <Higina],  deq^lookiog 
mind.  She  knew  all  about  painters  whnn  wki 
she  had  never  seen  beforei  She  kasv  ^ 
Andrea  del  Sarto's  women  look  so  hlsB^  sad  vkj 
there  is  so  often  a  broken  chest  of  cnMi  m  tki 
foreground  of  Turner's  street  soenea  And  lAa 
Maurice  found  out  that  she  herself  eovdd  piDti 
little,  why,  then  she  must  be  taken  to  Ui  frfw- 
rite  places  about  the  grounds  and  the  sumaidiDg 
country ;  and  he  must  begin  to  plan  dmi  to  thi 
tower  on  this  hill  beneath  which  As  hsnut  wu 
buried,  and  to  the  cross  on  that  hfll  lAkk  mib 
where  a  dreadful  deed  was  dxeadfdify  prmiffM  is 
the  horrified  eyes  of  siz  countieSL 

Jane  did  not  find  her  life  at  JmjthUss  m  fifli* 
rible  as  it  had  felt  at  first  Sir  Fsfeer  did  srt 
think  it  neceasaiy  to  renew  the  fonaaQf  P°^ 
remarks  with  which  he  had  nea^  frt^risead  kff 
out  of  her  wits  during  her  first  meal  in  At  sokna 
breakfast-room.  Lady  Vasait  waa  alwMi  kind, 
though  with  a  cool  and  distant  kindiieBi^inich  kA 
Jane's  heart  quite  content  with  ita  own  islon  d 
quiet  unimpassioned  gtatitodoL  She  wm  tm 
of  a  library,  where  she  could  mrel  aao^g  boofa^ 
which  she  had  heard  aboot^  and  into  vkv 
presence  she  came  with  intelligsnt  leisteict 
There  was  the  musio-room,  where  she  kfvsd  tt 
linger  and  croon  in  the  twilk^ti  thn^  dis  w 
no  performer,  for  Jane's  gemus  had  not  toadied 
her  ears  but  her  eyea.  It  was  in  the  pictoff 
gallery,  and  in  the  ^orious  landscape  that  sfxetJ 
for  miles  around,  ^t  Jane  found  the  charDof 
Beech-tree.  Her  sketches  were  really  lovely,  1^ 
Vasart  herself  said  so  with  as  untnmhliog* 
voice  as  though  she  had  no  memory  ol  other  ip 
when  she  stood  under  the  same  treei^  sad  pna^ 
other  sketchea     And  there  was  in  the  ium0' 
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sketches  something  which  had  been  lacking  in  the 
uncle's,  at  least  in  those  of  his  early  days.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  taught  her  joyful  youth  some  lesson 
which  he  had  only  learned  himself  as  heart  and 
spirit  broke  and  failed. 

The  visitors  at  Beech-tree  wondered  among 
themselves  why  an  artist  was  engaged  to  overlook 
Jane's  farther  studies.  She  painted  quite  well 
enough  for  a  lady.  Was  not  Lady  Vasart  afraid 
lest  her  ward  should  spoil  her  eyes,  or  her  figure, 
or  should  grow  rusty  and  technical  ?  But  Lady 
Vasart  smiled  serenely,  and  answered  that  it  w^as 
the  wish  of  Jane's  former  guardian  that  her  talent 
should  receive  the  utmost  cultivation. 

But,  somehow,  the  secret  history  of  Jane's  pre- 
sence at  Beech-tree  troubled  Lady  Vasart  when 
shfMfttt  on  her  judgment-seat,  the  arbiter  of  other 
livemnd  destinies.  She  felt  her  hands  weakened 
by  it  It  explained,  it  seemed  almost  to  justify, 
those  little  mysteries  and  sacrifices  in  other  his- 
tories, which  she  had  been  apt  to  dub  as  "  extra- 
vagance "  and  "  improvidence."  It  puUed  her  up 
when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  condemning  one 
old  pensioner  for  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  cat, 
which  she  was  told  "  was  the  kitten,  madam,  of  a 
real  tortoiseshell  beauty  that  my  poor  dear  hus- 
band made  a  pet  of  1 "  It  silenced  her  when  she 
was  inclined  to  refuse  aid  to  a  ruined  couple  be- 
cause they  had  in  their  family  an  ori)han  child 
whom  they  had  taken  in  better  days,  and  now 
refused  to  send  to  the  workhouse,  unless  they  were 
forced  to  go  there  themselves.  Her  own  little 
ruse  of  Jane's  wardrobe  made  her  forgive  what 
she  would  have  called  the  "  uz^ustifiablo  vanity  " 
of  two  poor  old  maiden  sisters,  who  kept  one 
black  silk  dress  between  them,  and  never  went 
out  to  tea  together.  And,  oddest  of  all,  her  ex- 
perience of  Jane  checked  her  in  her  hitherto 
boundless  belief  in  her  own  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose.  Hitherto  she  had  always  felt  as  if  she 
represented  the  one  saving  force  of  Providence 
towards  the  unfortunate  within  her  sphere,  and 
that  those  from  whom  she  chose  to  withhold  her  help, 
were  judged  indeed,  and  without  further  hope  in 
this  world,  at  any  rata  But,  somehow,  she  could 
not  help  realising  that  Jane  would  have  found  a 
place  for  herself  somewhere,  even  had  she  refused 
her  patronage  to  the  cluld  of  '*  a  foolish,  improvi- 
dent marriage  " — that  Jane  had  actually  inherited 
something  from  her  patient  striving  father  and 
her  enthusiastic  mother,  which  might  stand  her  in 
good  stead  for  the  house  and  lands  they  could 
not  earn  for  their  child. 

Lady  Vasart  did  not  like  the  change  she  felt 
in  herself.  She  resented  it  bitterly,  and  it  some- 
times made  her  stiff  and  haughty  to  poor  Jane. 
Yet,  of  course,  she  did  not  realise  its  origin  as 
plainly  as  we  can  in  telling  the  atory.  Kor,  in 
her  frank  belief  that  rich  people  liave  a  light  to 
do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  which  \)oot 
ones  have  not,  and  that  they  also  have  feelings 


which  are  positively  unlawful  to  small  incouea, 
would  she  have  been  likely  to  recognise  tliidaeiiit 
yielding  as  a  sign  of  the  wholesome  honesty  ^Lich 
lay  among  the  prosperous  virtues  of  the  \-do^ 
breed,  forbidding  condemnation  for  that  in  oiL^ii 
which  one  allowed  in  onesell 

She  felt  it  cruelly,  when,  before  some  commit:'^ 
on  which  she  sat,  there  came  a  touching  hiU 
story  of  a  thriving  upi)er-servant  who  had  left 
her  comfortable  home  and  high  wage  to  uanj 
the  love  of  her  youth,  parted  from  her  by  suL^e 
such  cruel  accident  as  often  separates  the  illiterate 
and  obscure^  but  who  met  her  again  when  he  ^is 
the  widowed  father  of  six  little  childrea  Hei^as 
dead  now,  and  the  poor  wife  wanted  to  strcg^!^ 
on  with  has  little  shop,  and  maintain  his  oq)bajLs 
could  she  only  be  lifted  over  the  debt  in  vLi>:i 
his  last  illness  had  8wamx)ed  the  family.  Tl:e 
case  was  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  Stv^d- 
chester,  who  had  always  been  prone  to  introd uit 
the  sort  of  cases  to  which  Lady  Vasart  had  her 
matter-of-fact,  economical  opposition.  And  &3 
he  told  his  story,  his  humorous  grey  eye  fiou/it 
her  face,  and  he  strove  to  forestol  her  oljt^ 
tions. 

^*  The  poor  woman  may  succeed  in  her  ^- 
bition,"  he  pleaded ;  "  two  of  the  boys  are  bt^"iu- 
ning  to  earn  something.  And  if  she  can,  thxk 
what  a  saving  it  will  be  to  the  ratepiayecs !  k 
that  light,  we  ought  to  think  her  a  public  bti.e- 
factor  for  consenting  to  many  her  old  lover  vL  ja 
he  was  half  broken  down.  She  did  it,  douhtliss 
to  please  a  feeling  of  her  own,  but  it  may  tuL 
out  a  municipal  blessing." 

To  his  astonishment  Lady  Vasart  afkcil  l-o 
posing  question,  and  gave  no  discouraging  Ll:. 
Nay,  she  paid,  presentl}^  as  the  discussion  ^vl: 
on,  "  If  the  conunittee  think  fit  to  give  the  groLi 
to  clear  the  debt,  I  may  find  some  clothes  for  *Jie 
children,  to  give  her  a  lift  through  the  first } ^u* 
of  her  struggle." 

"Lady  Vasart,"  said  the  bbhop,  rubbing  bif 
hands,  when  the  quorum  broke  up,  after  votir.: 
his  protegee  aU  he  had  asked — **Lady  Vasatt,  Lt^e 
you  come  round  to  my  side  f  Are  you  begintiL; 
to  think  that  the  forces  of  the  human  h^  ^ 
not  the  only  forces  that  Divine  Economy  woft^-s 
but  that  they  may  lie  at  the  very  fount  (tf  all  d^ 
other  forces  we  know  1 " 

Lady  Vasart  raised  her  cool  eyes  for  one  in^ct 
to  the  bishop's  genial  £ace^  and  then  dnipi'^^ 
them. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  I  as 
sorry  to  say  it  of  something  in  which  I  ti^«f 
agreed  with  you  at  last^  but  I  think  thii  v^  * 
weakness  of  mina" 

"Dear,  dear,  dear!"  solUoquised  the  bishop, u 
she  walked  off  at  her  uaual  even  jxice ;  '*  bet  I 
fancy  some  people  will  be  very  gbd  to  rexn^Qi^ 
their  '  weaknesses '  when  they  knock  at  the  ^ 
of  heaven." 


LADY  VASARTS  WARD. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DABEENED     SKIES. 

**  No  J07  BO  crr^t  but  runneth  to  an  end. 
No  hap  so  hard,  but  may  in  fine  amend. 
*  •  •  • 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May ; 
Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away." 

Robert  Soutuwkll,  1593. 

And  so  life  flowed  on  with  the  Vasarts — some- 
times in  the  sylvan  seclusion  and  dignified  hospi- 
talities of  Beech-tree,  sometimes  in  the  more 
modish  elegances  of  Bayswater.  Jane  Sherwood 
loved  the  country  house  best,  but  still  there  were 
the  picture  galleries,  to  enrich  the  polite  round  of 
her  existence  in  London. 

As  Jane  grew  older  she  asked  herself  many 
questions.  Her  nature  was  not  indigenous  to  the 
Epical  soil  where  it  now  found  itself.  Her 
early  aspirations  after  art  had  been  blended  with 
ambitions  which  found  no  root  in  her  present  life. 
From  the  same  ancestry  whence  she  derived  her 
eye  for  beauty  and  her  skilled  hand,  she  also  in- 
liented  a  simple  turn  for  practical  life — a  strange 
feeling  of  some  real  connection  between  "high 
thought''  and  "plain  living."  With  her  first 
childifth  art-successes  at  her  dear  uncle  Gilbert's 
aide,  had  come  sweet  hopes  that  a  little  more  effort 
woidd  enable  her  to  give  that  beloved  uncle  some 
book  he  had  wii>hed  for,  or  to  brighten  their  lowly 
table  with  some  delicious  fruit  to  tempt  his  fail- 
ing appetite.  Later  on,  when  Gilbert  Barnard  no 
longer  spoke  of  any  earthly  morrow  for  himself, 
he  had  cheered  his  own  heart,  and  fired  Jane's,  by 
the  reflection  that  his  little  pet  had  it  in  her  own 
power  to  be  an  independent  woman  by -and -by, 
a  fruitful  tree  in  God's  world,  not  a  mere  fungus 
clinging  to  some  man-made  roof.  In  those  days 
Jane  proudly  recalled  how  her  own  dear  mother 
had  helped  the  dead  father  whom  his  little  girl 
could  but  dimly  recollect.  Altogether,  the  girl 
had  got  within  her  an  ideal  of  womanhood  and  of 
future  life,  quite  disconnected  from  the  common 
ideas  of  personal  comfort  and  a  good  "provision." 

In  her  moments  of  inspiration  she  felt  she 
could  paint  ^nthout  any  motive  except  sheer  love 
of  her  art,  and  that  then  indeed  it  was  delightful 
to  be  able  to  choose  subjects  which  she  liked  her- 
self, without  reference  to  what  others  would  care 
to  buy — tliat  sad  restriction  which  had  often 
chafed  the  kind  soul  of  uncle  Gilbert.  But  no- 
body is  inspired  every  day,  and,  like  all  who  ever 
know  a  choice  afilatus,  Jane  was  inclined  to  long 
fits  of  idleness  between  times.  She  had  far  too 
much  real  genius  to  imagine  this  was  its  necessity 
and  not  rather  its  curse.  Often,  when  the  moment 
of  illumination  came,  she  felt  that  the  divine 
vision  flitted  by  ill-rendered,  for  want  of  some 
technical  skill  only  to  be  acquired  by  unremitting 
daily  work.  Oli,  if  love  had  only  demanded 
labour  at  those  seasons  when  the  caU  of  art 
sounded  far  otf  and  faint!    But  those  days  taught 


Jane  one  good  lesson — they  showed  her  that  if 
the  highest  work  is  never  done  merely  for  money, 
it  is  also  little  likely  to  be  accomplished  except 
by  those  who  labour  from  necessity — that  though 
the  great  masters  of  any  branch  of  art  have 
seldom  made  their  fortunes  or  their  contemporary 
fame  by  their  true  masterpieces,  yet  that  those 
masterpieces  have  been  always  achieved  by  thoso 
who  have  required  to  work  for  fortune,  and  for 
that  temporary  sort  of  fame  which  heli^s  to  build 
it. 

This  restless  stirring  of  that  part  of  her  inmost 
nature  for  which  her  outward  life  offered  no  scoi)e, 
furnished  the  basis  of  sundry  escapades  of  Jane's 
early  womanhood.  Little  did  Lady  Vasart  think 
that  more  than  once,  when  she  was  safely  away 
at  some  princely  or  ducal  garden-party,  that  her 
ward,  disguised  in  her  oldest  waterproof,  and  her 
last  summer's  garden  hat,  hied  her  away  to  some 
of  those  dingy  streets  of  which  she  had  heard  her 
uncle  speak,  carrying  with  her  a  little  portfolio  of 
sketches  to  get  for  them  the  uncomplimentary, 
uncompromising  judgment  of  the  "  dealers."  And 
on  these  occasions  Maurice  Vasart  was  more  than 
once  her  companion,  and  in  his  favourite  old 
velvet  coat  and  easy-going  wideawake,  he  looked 
no  imsuitable  escort. 

"  I  can 't  bear  money,"  he  would  say.  "  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  seem  mere  mammon.  What 
do  they  represent  1  Do  they  give  me  as  much 
ownership  and  enjoyment  of  Beech-tree  as  the 
artists  and  naturalists  get  for  nothing  ]  But  a 
sovereign  has  a  decent  relationship  to  one's  life. 
It  means  daily  bread  to  keep,  one  alive  to  see 
what  will  happen  next,  and  five  shillings  extra 
might  mean  a  pretty  trifle  for  you,  or  a  new  plate 
on  the  dinner  tabla" 

Jane  could  not  help  seeing  that  his  wealth  and 
station  were  not  making  the  most  of  what  was 
best  in  Maurice  Vasart  They  threw  him  among 
rich  men — that  is  to  say,  among  men  in  whom 
caution,  prudence,  and  worldly  wisdom  had  often 
grown  to  such  abnormal  proportions,  that  they 
absorbed  all  the  other  and  perhaps  more  lovely 
qualities  of  human  nature.  In  many  of  their 
schemes  of  pseudo-benevolence,  he  detected  lurking 
plots  for  further  self -aggrandisement,  besides  that 
such  schemes  always  involved  a  wide  and  chilly 
distance  between  the  aim  and  the  end,  or,  as  he 
was  apt  to  put  it  in  his  exaggerating,  picturesque 
way,  "to  heal  broken  hearts  with  a  red-hot  poker, 
and  sweep  away  vice  with  a  long  broom."  He  felt, 
too,  that  everybody  regarded  him — the  rich  man's 
son — through  the  medium  of  his  money;  he  could 
not  go  to  visit  a  sick  cottager  without  feeling  that  he 
was  expected  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill;  while  the 
little  i>ersonal  kindnesses  and  services  which  would 
have  been  thankfully  received  from  a  poorer  man, 
only  stirred  up  a  rebellious  bitterness  when  they 
came  from  him. 

Neither  did  he  throw  himself  with  any  seat 
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into  his  father's  vast  projects  and  enterprises. 
There  was  enough  money  already,  Maurice  argued ; 
he  could  not  m^e  the  gaining  of  more  an  object 
in  Ufa  Nor  did  he  fe^  any  ambition  to  uphold 
the  Yasart  standard  of  success.  Jane  remon- 
strated with  him  for  the  listlessness  with  which 
he  dutifully  followed  his  father  to  City  regions. 
It  was  not  well  to  do  anything  half-heartedly,  she 
said. 

"  Then  give  me  something  I  can  do  with  all 
my  heart,"  he  answered. 

They  never  spoke  of  love,  these  two  young 
peopla  They  were  not  yet  aware  of  need  for 
anything  nearer  and  dearer  than  their  pleasant 
and  familiar  intercoursa  Nay,  once  or  twice  Jane 
had  made  Maurice's  unknown  future  wife  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  her  little  lectures.  "  No  true 
woman,"  she  bade  him  remember,  "  would  care 
to  marry  a  man  who  had  no  definite  place  of  his 
own  in  life,  nor  earnest  aim  in  his  souL"  And 
Maurice  had  laughed,  with  good-humoured 
mockery,  and  had  suggested  that  Beech-tree 
Place  and  the  Vasart  bank  would  be  place  and 
aim  enough  to  satisfy  most  womea  Whereupon 
Jane  had  rejoined,  after  the  didactic  fashion  of 
good  girls,  that  he  would  be  all  the  better  for 
some  real  trouble  and  some  hard  work  And 
Maurice  had  answered,  with  a  sudden  change  to 
simple  gravity  which  sent  a  strange  chill  to  Jane's 
heart,  that  he  was  sure  this  was  perfectly  trua 

She  remembered  this,  with  a  remorseful  feeling 
thatshehad  been  an  evil  prophet,  when,  not  very  long 
afterwards,  she  became  aware  of  a  cloud  lowering 
over  the  family.  There  were  evil  days  in  the 
commercial  world.  An  inmiinent  war  suspended 
foreign  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  some  eno]> 
mous  swindles  shook  financial  confidence  at  homa 
In  similar  crises  in  bygone  days  Lady  Vasart 
had  been  wont  to  preach  a  contemptuous  pity  for 
the  lighter  barks  wrecked  on  all  sides  of  her  own 
triumphant  argosy,  and  to  point  to  the  little  leaks 
of  ra^mess  or  improvidence  through  which  she 
detected  that  the  flood  of  ruin  had  rushed.  But 
now  she  was  silent.  When  Sir  Peter  significantly 
announced  another  firm  in  bankruptcy,  his  lady 
only  sighed,  and  shook  her  head.  If  the  Vasart 
ironclad  was  in  danger  it  was  no  wonder  that 
giddier  craft  went  down. 

There  came  times  of  reckoning  between  Sir 
Peter  Vasart  and  his  partners.  Was  their  house 
sound?  Not  on  its  present  basis.  Could  they 
meet  aU  their  liabilities)  Not  with  the  capital 
availabla  Creditors  called  private  meetings. 
And  Lady  Vasart's  hair  rapidly  whitened. 

At  last  the  day  of  doom  dawned.  The  question 
was,  should  there  be  a  great  public  scandal — a 
sound  old  name  dishonoured  1  or  could  there  be  a 
transfer  of  all  business  and  all  liabilities  from  the 
old  firm  to  a  new  company.  Could  not  that  be  ? 
Lady  Vasart  asked  eagerly.  No,  said  Sir  Peter. 
There  was  not  enough  value  in  the  concern  to  in- 


duce anybody  to  found  a  company  to  take  it  w^ 
Everything  had  been  going  wrong  f (»  the  lak 
few  years,  and  of  course  much  bad  been  diama 
out  of  the  capital  while  it  was  increasisg  ind 
prosperoua  The  other  partnen  had,  as  thej 
were  entitled  to,  made  aettlements  out  of  it  So 
had  ha  She  most  know  he  had  made  a  princely 
marriage  settlement  on  hersell 

« What  will  be  result  of  the  failure  to  lul' 
she  asked,  her  face  looking  blue  and  dark  under 
its  dun-grey  hair. 

"  We  shall  be  still  able  to  Hto  at  Beecli4iee,* 
he  said.  "  Tour  own  property  and  your  settle- 
ment will  secure  us  a  handsome  incoma  Or  ve 
could  sell  Beech-tree  and  take  a  palace  in  Bome 
of  the  Italian  cities,  or  a  villa  on  the  Swiss  lakes.' 

"  And  the  disgrace  1 "  she  almost  hissed  betwcea 
her  set  teetL 

''  There  is  not  much  personal  disgrace,"  aid 
poor  Sir  Peter.  "Men  know  that  no  penoml 
vigilance  can  withstand  these  widespread  causes 
of  disaster." 

"  But  if  we  were  to  take  gain  from  these  greit 
schemes,"  she  said,  "  ought  we  not  to  take  kai  if 
it  come  instead.  Peter,  I  will  assign  my  pro- 
perty and  all  my  marriage  aettlements  to  tite 
benefit  of  the  firm.  The  other  partners  and  their 
wives  ought  to  do  likewise,  till  all  liabilities  in 
discharged ;  but  whether  they  will  do  so  or  not,  I 
will" 

And  she  did,  and  the  other  partners  did  noi 
And  so  some  disgrace  and  some  public  failure  had 
to  come,  though  her  self-sacrifice  broke  some  of 
its  utmost  bitterness,  and  though  some  allusion  to 
"  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  senior-partner's 
family"  was  made  in  the  papers  alongside  the 
story  of  the  ruin  of  the  old  house. 

She  spared  not  herself  nor  her  household.  She 
held  her  place  at  Beech-tree  until  the  very  sale 
tickets  were  on  the  fumitnra  In  those  last  dap 
she  was  a  grander  lady  than  ever,  and  sterner  and 
stricter.  The  directors  of  the  new  company  which 
was  developed  out  of  the  old  finn,  Toted  her  a  gift 
of  £3,000,  and  she  took  the  gift,  with  thanks  as 
profound  as  she  would  have  demanded  from  ant 
poor  orange-woman  started  anew  with  a  little 
stock  after  settling  her  petty  score  at  the  general 
shop. 

During  those  closing  days  at  Beech-tree  Ladj 
Vasart  learned  mucL  She  learned  that  it  mi 
not  the  Vasart  virtues  but  the  Yaaart  wealth  which 
had  kept  the  family  in  aoch  hi^  repute.  Nobody 
respected  their  honesty  when  it  impoveriahed 
them ;  rather,  it  was  suspected — ^mnch  as  ihe 
remembered  she  herself  had  onoe  soipected  uj 
semblance  of  romantic  goodnev  among  the  on- 
fortunate  She  felt  that  it  waa  whispend  thit 
such  sacrifices  were  not  made  for  notfauig  naw%- 
days,  that  she  must  have  bad  her  leasons  for  it; 
that  perhaps  some  inquiry  was  stifled  which  wooU 
otherwise  have  been  made.     Others,  Qgun,  histfld 
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that  perhaps  what  was  resigned  served  but  to 
cloak  mnch  more  secretly  retained.  And  those 
who  held  that  theory  were  still  civil,  which 
believers  in  the  other  were  not. 

Nor  had  she  even  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
had  undergone  like  misfortunes — least  of  all  those 
who  were  involved  in  the  same.  They,  too,  had 
suffered,  but  they  had  saved  something  they  did 
not  choose  to  resign,  and  they  hated  her  for 
showing  by  her  example  that  another  course  was 
open  to  them.  That  dropped  bitterness  in  the 
wine  they  still  drank,  set  thorns  in  the  carriages 
wherein  they  still  drove,  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
family  shields  which  they  wished  to  preserve 
gilded. 

Lady  Vasart  knew  all  about  economy.  She 
knew  exactly  what  a  washerwoman  ought  to 
spend,  and  what  a  clerk's  family  ought  to  spend, 
and  what  a  curate's  wife  might  indulge  in.  But 
she  did  not  know  how  a  baronet  and  his  lady  could 
live  on  the  interest  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

Maurice  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn  !  Here  was 
he,  young  and  strong,  and  clever.  Was  not  he  as 
good  as  any  other  Vasart,  and  had  not  the 
Vasarts  themselves  had  a  beginning)  He  must 
leave  England,  just  as  the  first  Sir  Peter  had  left 
Holland,  and  he  must  carry  the  old  standard  to  a 
new  soil 

**  Ah,"  sighed  his  mother,  as  the  slow  painful 
tears  gath^ed  in  her  long-unaccustomed  eyes, 
and  she  admitted  the  weak  superstition  she  had 
harboured,  "  I  always  felt  my  heart  siok  when  I 
recollected  you  would  not  be  a  Sir  Peter." 

**  And,  after  all,  it  was  a  happy  omen,"  laughed 
her  son.  "  New  name,  new  place,  new  life  !  You 
remember  that  the  Peter  who  came  to  England 
was,  in  his  turn,  son  of  a  line  of  Mynheer  Jacobs. 
And,  after  all,  you  are  not  to  talk  about  living  on 
the  interest  of  this  money.  You  must  spare  me 
some  to  take  me  to  my  uncle's  at  the  Cape,  and 
yon  must  live  on  the  rest  until  I  come  back  my- 
self for  yoo,  or  send  you  to  follow  me  to  some 
great  farm  in  the  Transvaal  How  the  Dutch 
boers  will  reverence  you,  mother,  and  all  Cape- 
town society  will  be  thankful  for  the  advent  of  a 
Sir  Peter  and  his  lady  ! " 

She  was  so  tired  and  so  cheerless  that  she 
could  not  resist  her  son's  attempt  at  consolatioa 
And  really  there  seemed  no  other  course  to  take 
but  that  which  he  suggested.  The  relative  in 
Lidia  had  written  coldly  on  the  subject  of  their 
ruin,  for  which  he  had  two  reasons — ^firstly,  that 
m  his  social  circles  were  some  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  him  more  honour  for  his 
English  connections  than  for  his  own  position  ; 
Bikd,  secondly,  because  his  own  wife's  dowry  had 
been  salvage  from  her  father's  bankruptcy.  The 
relative  in  Alexandria  had  also  written  coldly :  he 
did  not  believe  trouble  could  come  on  people 
unawares.  The  letter  from  Cape-town  had  been 
the    kindliest      The    Cape-town    Vasarts    had 


gained  least  prestige  from  the  vanished  glories  of 
the  London  Vasarts,  knew  least  of  them,  and  had 
not  dreamed  that  young  Maurice  would  be  likely 
to  leave  the  haunts  of  high  civilisation  for  their 
wild  solitudes. 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  go.  He 
remained  to  settle  his  father  and  mother  and 
Jane  in  genteel  lodgings  at  a  quiet  watering- 
place.  And  then  he  went  off,  as  young  men  have 
gone  off  in  all  times  and  all  countries,  to  cru- 
sade or  to  colony,  leaving  behind  yearning  hearts 
that  can  know  no  rest  till  that  day  of  reunion 
which  may  not  be  on  any  earthly  shore. 

And  now  Lady  Vasart  found  herself  doing  what 
she  had  always  said  that  nobody  had  any  right 
to  do — she  was  living  on  her  capital  Every 
week,  as  she  glanced  at  her  landlady's  account  or 
settled  her  little  bills  in  the  town,  she  made 
another  and  secret  calculation  as  to  how  nmch 
was  thus  withdrawn  from  that  little  sum  at  the 
bankers — such  a  sum  as  Sir  Peter  had  once  kept 
at  her  disposal  for  charity  or  presents.  Bitter 
tears  would  sometimes  drop  in  private,  and  sad 
reflections  would  rise  on  how  small  her  personal 
wants  were — a  little  tea,  a  little  bread-and-butter, 
a  mutton  chop,  a  glass  of  claret,  were  all  she 
needed,  and  there  were  black  silk  dresses  and 
fine  lace  veils  in  store,  sufficient  to  screen  her  poor 
pride  until  it  should  ask  nothing  more  but  a  shroud. 
And  then,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  their  money 
was  certainly  going  out  and  that  nothing  was 
certainly  coming  in,  she  would  wonder  whether 
she  ought  to  hint  to  Sir  Peter  that  he  should  drop 
his  harmless  little  indulgences  of  fine  snuff  and 
quarterly  reviews.  She  knew  she  would  have 
blamed  any  poor  woman  for  permitting  a  husband's 
clay  pipe  and  weekly  newspaper  to  pass  unrebuked 
under  similar  circumstances.  But  how  hard  it 
seemed  to  press  home  hardship  on  that  poor  old 
man,  so  patient  in  his  downfall,  and  so  pitifully  eager 
to  find  quiet  ways  of  whiling  through  his  long 
idle  hours.  And  so  she  said  nothing  to  Sir  Peter, 
but  bought  no  more  crewels  for  fancy  work,  and 
took  to  darning  her  stockings. 

What  was  Jane  doing)  Lady  Vasart  was 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  Jane  was  unfeeling^ 
though  she  had  never  before  been  so  tender  to 
herself  or  so  attentive  to  Sir  Peter.  But  she 
looked  so  well,  and  was  so  cheerful  1  The  elderly 
find  it  hard  to  realise  that  the  same  misfortune 
which  is  to  them  as  the  sound  of  retreat,  comes 
to  the  young  as  a  call  to  battla  Nor  can  the 
young  sdways  recollect  the  converaa 

But  when  Maurice  was  fairly  gone  Jane  grew 
so  quiet  and  so  little  inclined  for  company,  that 
Lady  Vasart  decided  that  it  was  merely  excitement 
whidi  had  kept  her  up  She  kept  urging  Jane 
not  to  sit  so  much  in  her  own  room,  but  to  take 
longer  walks,  and  to  visit  oftener  in  those  families 
with  whom  they  had  acquaintance.  But  Jane 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  obey. 
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There  came  a  day — it  was  a  ^fonilay — and 
Lady  Vasart  had  reckoned  up  her  weekly 
accounts,  and  was  sitting  mute  and  drean-,  won- 
derin;:  how  it  would  feel  if  thinirs  went  wroni: 
with  Maurice,  and  there  came  a  day  when  the 
weekly  bills  would  amount  to  mf>re  than  the  re- 
maining balance  of  their  little  hoard.  Fur  to  her 
wrung  nerv'cs  and  dea<lened  appreliL-n.-ion,  thtTc 
seemed  nothing  else  to  do  or  to  hope  for,  but  to 
go  on  in  the  dismal,  genteel  lodging,  with  its  in- 
sipid meals,  and  then  to  go  thence  to  the  work- 
bouse.  To  a  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Vasart  there 
seemed  nothing  between !  Jane  nii;:ht  be  a 
governess.  Poor  Jane  !  Gilbert  Barnard's  iiIlol- 
— was  this  all  that  his  old  friend  could  du  fur 
her,  after  all  ? 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  J.aie  » iitcreil 
in  her  walking-dress,  with  soft  locks  blown  an. I 
fair  cheeks  flushed,  as  of  one  in  ha.>te%  And  .she 
came  swiftly  across  the  room,  and  paused  b<.'>ido 
Lady  Vasart.  And  on  the  table  she  {'Ut  d<»wn 
six  sovereigns  and  six  shillings.  It  was  a'.tnally 
a  trifle  more  than  the  elder  lady  had  just  paid 
away. 

"  My  dear,"  she  cried,  "  wliat  are  tliesc  ? '' 

"Mine!  yours!"  said  Jane.  *' Thry  are  the 
price  of  a  sketch — of  that  ]»icture  of  the  mill  near 
the  sea  which  you  liked.     I  have  Si)ld  it." 

Lady  Vasart  looked  up  at  her  for  one  moment, 
then  she  threw  her  arms  about  her,  and  drew  her 
head  down  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  if  Maurice  could  but  know  !  "  said  the 
mc)ther. 

"  Oh,  if  Maurice  were  but  here  !  "  sobbed  Jane. 


CH^VPTER    V. 

THE    LUCK    OF   THE   VASARTS. 

"  Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  ; 
Our  thoughts  arc  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  o^nti." 

SnAKESPEARE. 

To  have  seen  those  two  women  after  that  little 
piece  of  good  fortune,  one  would  have  thought 
that  all  their  troubles  were  over.  Lady  Vasart 
thought,  half  humorously,  what  a  happy  woman 
sliG  ought  to  have  been  once  had  every  six 
guineas  of  her  great  vanished  fortune  held  as 
much  happiness  as  did  these  of  Jane's  earning. 
They  went  out  for  a  walk  on  the  Jklarine  Parade, 
and  after  all  her  long  agony  of  pain  over  every 
expended  penny.  Lady  Vasart  felt  a  most  delight- 
ful thrill  of  extravagance,  that  she  called  in  at  the 
confectioner's  and  ordered  a  cake  to  be  sent  home 
for  tea,  and  paid  in  a  month^s  subscription  to  the 
circulating  library  1 

Jane's  pictures  grew  unmistakably  popular,  and 
she  had  plenty  of  work.  And  she  looked  so  well 
and  80  happy  oyer  it  that  Lady  Vasart  forgot  to 
be  anxious  about  her,  as  those  are  apt  to  be,  who, 
having    realised   the   weariness  of   self-imposed 


and  perfunctory  work,  inw^ine  tliat  it  miK  i-. 
tripled  in  that  which  is  iieces.<iiry  and  eini->t. 
forgetful  thiit  this  brings  with  it  a  rvfri'siiRi'.u 
and  a  vigour  which  the  utht.T  ilues  nut. 

But  Lady  Vasfirt  W(»ulil  nut  lit  tli*:-  pL\s 
earnings  be  touched,  .savu  pcrhup-  fur  .r.i.i 
luxuries  for  geucnil  ei;jo\TnLiir,  wjiich  c-tLtrv;... 
,  they  wuuld  have  all  gone  wiiluait.  Si  -  ^  Id 
Jane  that  she  derived  quite  LTi-.-iiuh  bon«:^ht  :  -i. 
the  knowledge  that  there  were  e;irnings,  anu  li...: 
the  wolf  of  pv)verty  was  nt»t  fairly  tcarini:  .:l«/^i. 
their  last  refu^^e.  And  tlien  the\  wmuM  ii-?.- 
fn>m  Maurice,  i.nd  then  the  days  of  ^^^'.^;^;;:v 
wt.iihl  begin  a'jxnu — and  then  Ladv  Vas^it 
wr.uM  put  ht.T  ana  round  JnneV  ne<.k,  luA  ].r:-^ 
a  long  «piiet  kiss  on  her  f»»rcheail. 

They  had  one  cheerful  letter  from  Ma  ■.!.v 
At  lea^t,  thev  road  it  over  antl  over  am<»nj  tl  'in- 
I  s«/lves,  p.n»l  >aid  that  j^urelv  it  was  ver\'  chtori;!. 
He  had  nirived  in  safety,  he  had  been  recri^ol 
by  his  rt'latiun.s,  was  staying  with  them,  and  the 
'  country  was  wry  fine,  and  ho  w-ould  write  a^.iii: 
soon. 

In  tlioir  hearts  they  ft-lt  all  was  not  rij-i. 
But  not  one  of  the  three  would  have  said  s^j  to 
tlie  (»ther.  And  Sir  Peter  got  books  about  thv 
Cape,  and  read  them  aloud  of  evenings. 

in  due  time  another  letter  came.  Its  to::o 
was  brave  and  manly.  There  was  a  latent  streij-Tui 
in  its  few  reserv^ed  words  which  thrill etl  .lam 
with  a  wimian's  delighted  recognition  of  power  ir. 
a  man  she  loves.  Maurice  was  leaving  the  C\\\>7 
There  was  no  place  for  him  thera  Not  only  did 
his  relations  tacitly  refuse  to  help  him  with  tlu-ir 
influence,  but  they  plaiidy  threw  every  obstacle  iii 
the  way  of  his  settlement  He  did  not  say  ^<^ 
but  the  truth  was,  that  the  Vasarts  of  Cap-e-to^x 
did  not  choose  that  the  vaunted  Sir  Peter  and  his 
wife  should  appear  in  their  coterie  as  unmi>tak- 
ablo  poor,  sti-uggling  colonists.  And  Maurice 
named  the  ship  and  probable  date  of  his  return. 

*'  Well,  the  Cape-town  people  have  only  acted 
up  to  the  traditions  of  the  Vasarts,"  said  La«iy 
Vasart.  Her  voice  was  shaking,  and  her  face 
convulsed  as  she  spoka  "  Go  on  with  your 
painting,  Jane  dear.  It's  better  to  belong  to  the 
lK)or  Barnards  than  to  the  rich  Vasarts  after  all' 

And  Jane  did  go  on  with  her  painting ;  and 
when  the  spring  exhibitions  opened  there  wen? 
pictures  of  hers  in  several  of  them,  for  now  the 
diligent  work  of  bygone  years  could  be  made 
available.  But  there  were  one  or  two  of  her  pic- 
tures— and  they  were  her  very  best — which  Jaae 
marked  "not  for  sala"  They  were  thoae  which 
Maurice  had  praised  most. 

Her  paintings  were  admired  in  the  galleries 
and  praised  in  the  newspaper  noticas,  and  work 
and  fame  and  pro^  began  to  flow  in.  Her  little 
store  grew  faster  than  Lady  Vasart's  melted.  But 
where  was  Maurice's  ship ) 

Alas  !  alas  !  week  after  week  passed  after  the 
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date  when  it  should  have  reached  England,  and 
still  it  came  not.  Again  and  again  Jane  went  to 
the  shipping  office,  and  sometimes  she  met  there 
the  friends  of  other  passengers,  and  in  their 
terrible  despair  the  strangers  spoke  to  each  other, 
and  then  said  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
home  again  and  wait. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  Jane  learned  to  own 
to  herself  that  she  loved  Maurice  with  that  love 
which  stands  alone  in  a  Ufa  Other  things  for 
which  she  had  longed  in  her  restless,  girlish  days 
she  had  in  plenty  now.  She  had  duty,  work,  and 
reward.     But  she  wanted  Maurice. 

Was  he  in  the  world  or  out  of  it  ?  Was  his 
body  really  sleeping  among  the  coral  beds,  and 
his  soul  safe  with  God?  Oh,  that  she  might 
have  seen  him  before  he  went  away,  and  heard 
him  call  her  "  his  Jane  ! "  oh,  that  a  ring  was  on 
her  finger,  to  mark  her  in  all  the  world's  eyes  as 
his  sacred,  chosen  bride  ! 

For  she  had  a  feeling,  which,  in  her  bitterest 
moments  of  doubt,  would  not  wholly  pass,  that 
this  absence  would  have  revealed  his  love  to 
Maurice,  as  it  had  revealed  her  own  to  hersell 
And  then  she  would  pause  in  her  anguish,  to  pity 
him  and  the  agony  he  must  have  felt  when  he 
heard  the  ship  was  going  down,  and  remembered 
the  helpless  old  people  and  little  Jane  at  home — 
not  even  dreaming  how  that  little  Jane  had 
proved  herself  helpful  and  capable. 

But  she  braced  up  her  courage,  and  kept  stead- 
fastly to  her  work,  till  her  very  pain  grew  into  a 
power  which  almost  startled  herself. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  things  sadder  than  when 
earthly  fame  comes  just  when  earthly  hope  de- 
parta  For  earthly  fame  is  like  an  image  of 
exquisite  and  gorgeous  china,  which  needs  a 
fitting  surrounding,  and  is  as  out  of  place  in  a 
darkened  and  ruined  heart  as  the  piece  of  porce- 
lain would  be  in  a  deserted  shed.  The  sorrowful 
and  the  broken-hearted  may  find  their  best  conso- 
lation in  those  works  and  deeds  which  contempo- 
raries do  not  praise  nor  buy,  but  which  will  domi- 
nate the  future  ideas  of  the  raca  For  this  higher 
fame  is  like  a  statue  of  heroic  proportions,  self- 
sufficing,  and  able  to  glorify  even  the  dingy  cellar 
whence  men  dig  it  after  many  forgetful  years. 
But  in  mere  praise  and  profit  there  is  no  comfort 
for  the  comfortless. 

The  Vasarts'  home  was  sad  enough  now.  Sir 
Peter  suddenly  became  quite  an  old  man,  and  his 
stout-hearted  wife  took  to  spectacles,  and  to  break- 
fasts in  bed.  The  old  decorous  spirit  asserted 
itself  otherwise,  and  held  resolutely  to  the  little 
decencies  and  amenities  of  lif&  The  ship  had 
not  come  in.  It  would  never  come  in  now. 
When  ought  they  to  put  on  mourning  1  the 
poor  mother  asked.  Not  yet,  not  yet,  Jane 
answered.  And  they  did  not  lliey  only 
dropped  all  the  colour  from  their  dresses — and 
Jane,  with  her    resoluto,  sweet  face,  and  her 


severe  dress,  might  have  been  mistaken  in  the 
street  for  a  hospital  nurse  or  a  sister  of  charity. 

They  lived  on  Jane's  earnings  now.  But  they 
were  quite  large  enough  to  spare  them  all  feeling 
of  pinch  or  need;  and  though  their  own  little 
store  was  nearly  gone,  its  expenditure  had  given 
time  for  Jane  to  accumulate  a  tiny  hoard  against 
any  rainy  day  of  weariness  or  ill-healtL  They 
had  returned  to  London,  and  occupied  rooms  in  a 
quaint  old  mansion  in  a  forgotten -by -fashion 
locality.  The  chambers  were  as  large  and  lofty, 
and  the  staircase  was  as  stately,  as  those  of  the 
Bayswater  house  of  prosperous  daya  The  square, 
too,  was  clean  and  cool,  though  it  was  vocal  with 
the  sports  of  charity  children  instead  of  the  rattle 
of  carriages.  And  Lady  Vasart  felt  that  she 
needed  to  thank  God  not  only  for  bread  to  eat 
and  a  roof  to  shelter  her,  but  for  a  merciful 
sparing  of  those  subtle  feelings  and  associations 
which  she  at  last  recognised  to  be  as  real  portions 
of  the  human  economy  as  are  the  sensations 
of  hunger  and  cold. 

For  there  was  nothing  in  their  present  life  to 
shock  any  real  refinement,  even  in  one  who  had 
been  reared  in  Beach-tree  Park  The  servants 
of  the  house  were  clean  and  respectful ;  the  other 
inmates  had  the  modest  and  retiring  instincts  of 
educated  people.  The  rector  of  the  parish  left 
his  card,  and  his  sisters  called.  Flowers  grew 
and  flourished  at  the  windovrs ;  and  Lady  Vasart 
saved  her  crumbs  to  feed  the  sparrows — those 
beggars  about  whom  political  economy  need  not 
trouble  itself.  And  Lady  Vasart  felt  that  her 
one  impulsive  deed  of  kindness,  that  sudden 
flower  from  the  crushed  romance  of  her  youth, 
had  indeed  piloted  her  life  to  a  peaceful  anchor- 
age— to  something  which  better  than  aught  else 
could  suit  the  mood  to  which  her  trials  and  losses 
had  wrought  her  spirit,  and  that  she  "wished  for 
no  change  which  Time  could  possibly  bring,  since 
it  seemed  that  only  at  the  gate  of  Eternity  could 
she  again  meet  her  Maurice. 

And  so  they  wore  through  the  second  year  of 
the  awful  silence  which  had  fallen  on  their  love 
and  hope.  They  had  taken  up  their  terrible  cross 
patiently  and  even  cheerfully.  Perhaps  the  strain 
was  hardest  on  poor  Jane,  before  whom  the  pos- 
sible length  of  life  stretched  level  and  bleak,  like 
a  blight^  moor,  while  the  extremity  of  her  pain 
and  longing  must  be  kept  secret  from  all,  and 
even  to  her  own  consciousness  was  something 
more  like  a  dreary  vacuum  than  an  emptied  cup, 
sure  to  be  refilled  in  the  secret  bounties  of  the 
universa 

And  Christmas-time  came  round  again — there 
could  be  no  festivity  for  anybody  there ;  but  they 
conformed  to  custom,  and  prepared  some  trifling 
luxuriesfor  the  feast  day,  though  feeling  they  would 
receive  them  with  far  less  relish  than  the  simple 
fare  of  everyday  Ufa 

And  it  was  Christmas  Eva     In  place  of  the 
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old  costly  gifts,  once  given  with  such  a  conscious- 
De:U  of  patr<>nage  and  reward  a.s  had  txu^'lioncd 
the  beef  and  weakened  the  tea  to  tlic  tastf  i>f  the 
recipient.^  Lady  Vasart  was  busy  sending  out  a 
few  C'hristmas-cardd,  and  writinjr  some  Christiiws 
letters  Once  she  would  have  asked,  "  What  was 
the  use"  of  these  things*  Wh,.  c.uU  be  thv 
better  for  getting  a  bit  of  cardlmanl  bearing  the 
picture  of  a  robin  or  a  sjirig  of  holly  anil  some 
little  rhyniing  inscription  (  What  "real  giHKl" 
could  there  be  in  receiving  a  letter  (liadly  writti'U 
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too,  for  her  eyes  were  failing  now)  telling  an  old 
friend  that  she  remembered  her,  and  hoped  God 
would  vouchsafe  whatever  blessing  her  heart 
yearned  for  J  These  would  Iiave  been  Lady 
Vasart's  questions  of  old,  but  she  was  wiser  now. 
And  not  only  was  she  herself  sending  off  Chriat- 
maa-cards  and  letters,  but  she  was  really  interested 
and  expectant  as  to  those  she  might,  in  her  turn, 
receive  next  day. 

Jane  was  putting  up  the  holly  and  laurel, 
which  Sir  Peter  handed  to  her,  when  all  three 
were  arrested  in  their  several  employments  by 
the  hasty  driving  up  of  a  cab,  followed  by  a 
curious  ring  at  the  door-belL  It  was  an  im- 
patient, and  yet  a  frightened  ring.  The  three 
looked  at  each  other.     Each  heart  was  standing 


which  scarcely  touched  the  steps  1  And  wht, 
hearing  that,  need  Sir  Peter  and  his  wife  run  out, 
and  then  pause,  clasping  each  other  on  the  land- 
ing, too  blinded  and  dizzy  to  venture  further  I 
What  do  they  hear  from  below  ) 

"  Jane — my  Jane— my  darling  !  " 

"  Oh,  Maurice  !  Maurice  ! " 

And  then  steps  mount  the  staircase,  and  thej 
hear  Jane  saying,  "  They  are  both  quite  well, 
Maurice.  They  will  grow  yonng  again  wIkd 
they  see  you.  And  oh,  how  haa  it  happened' 
And  it  has  been  so  awful  I  " 

"  Ah,  did  you  miss  me,  Janet  Need  we  ever, 
ever  part  again  t  Has  not  the  trial  tau^t  d 
BomeUiing,  darling  1 " 

And  when  they  come  in  view  of  Sir  Peter  and 
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wife,  Maurice's  right  hand  clasps  Jane's,  while 
his  left  is  thrown  about  her  shoulder. 

What  can  we  tell  of  the  kisses  and  the  tears, 
and  the  questions  half  asked  and  half  answered  ? 
Little  more  could  be  learned  on  that  first  night 
than  may  be  gathered  from  such  scraps  as — 
**  Wrecked  on  a  desert  island " — "  there  for 
months " — "  picked  up  by  a  South  American 
shi^  such  a  slow  sailer "  — "  made  our  way 
home  fast  enough  when  we  once  got  into  the 
region  of  the  line  of  steamers'' — "  thanks  to  my 
good  friend  here" — and  then  the  Vasarts  and 
Jane  remember  that  during  the  frantic  ecstasy  of 
that  first  hour  an  imknown  face  had  once  or 
twice  looked  in  at  the  door  and  withdrawn  again, 
unheeded. 

**  Ah,  here  is  Mr.  Sherwood !"  said  Maurice,  as 
the  face  again  appeared.  "Jane,  this  is  your 
ande  Colin,  who  was  lost  sight  of  so  long  ago. 
He  was  my  fellow-passenger  from  the  Cape,  and 
we  took  to  each  other  at  onca" 

**  I  think  he  took  to  me,  and  that  the  name  had 
something  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  bronzed  and 
stoidj  colomst,  with  an  arch  smile. 

**  Wen,  we  took  to  each  other  from  the  first," 
pmsaed  Maurice,  "and  then  we  found  out  we 
were  old  friends,  by  right  of  Jan&" 

**  It  was  through  hearing  so  much  of  Jane  that 


I  found  out  she  was  my  niece,"  said  that  dreadful 
colonist  again,  with  a  significant  nod. 

"  And  I  have  promised  Mr.  Sherwood  that  if 

everybody  here,  everybody **  and  Maurice's 

hand  rested  gently  on  Jane's  slight  shoulder,  "  is 
quite  willing  and  agreeable,  we  will  all  go  back 
and  help  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  keep  him  company 
on  his  new  farm  in  the  Transvaal" 

Jane  turned  her  sweet  face  up  to  Maurice's, 
and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  hard  work  for  every- 
body who  wants  it,"  said  the  uncle  Sherwood, 
"  and  those  who  work  the  hardest  will  be  most 
obliged  to  the  others  who  make  the  hearth  look 
home-lika  I've  nobody  of  my  own  but  Jane, 
and  they  who  have  been  as  a  father  and  mother 
to  her  shall  be  proudly  welcome  to  the  place  I've 
kept  for  her  father  and  mother.  And  none  but 
those  who  have  lived  as  I  have,  where  there  is 
nobody  but  rough  people  and  young  people,  can 
tell  the  blessing  it  will  be  to  have  in  the  home 
those  who  can  sit  quietly,  and  keep  us  in  mind  of 
past  times  and  old  places  and  other  ways." 

"  What !  even  though  they  are  aging  and 
feeble  f  said  Lady  Vasart ;  and  then  she  drew 
Jane  towards  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  folded  her 
soft  hand  over  hers  and  Maurice's,  saying,  "  This 
has  been  the  Luck  of  the  Vasarts  after  all  P 
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**  Te*Te  been  leal  and  true,  Jean ; 
Te're  task  is  ended  noo,  Jean." 

SooTCH  Song. 

BRAM  PBIPLE  and  his  wife  Sabrina  were 
the  oldest  people  in  the  place. 

To  a  superficial   observer    Musscldean 
Magna  was  a  small  ofishoot  from  the  large 
j^^mr      and  thriving  town  of  Mnsseldean  Parva ; 
TWC        but,  in  reality,  it  was  the  nursery  from  which 
jl  the  latter  had  sprang.    When  Mnsseldean 

Magna  was  a  populous  fisliing  village,  Mns- 
seldean Parva  was  nothing  but  a  harbour  for  boats, 
which,  on  account  of  its  convenience  for  trade,  attracted 
bj  degrees  all  the  capital  and  enterprise  that  Mussel- 
dean  Magna,  and  many  another  place,  possessed,  until 
it  oooid  boast  of  wharves,  and  docks,  and  quays,  and 
interlacing  streets,  with  a  population  a  hundred  times 
that  of  its  parent  village.  Mnsseldean  Maj^a — for 
the  old  name  clung  to  it  absurdly  enough — ^was 
deaerted  by  all  but  the  old,  the  young,  and  the  very 
poor.  Its  one  long  street  of  small  houses  above  the 
divided  here  and  there  by  cottage  gardens,  had 
foigotten-by-the-world  atmosphere  about  it,  which 
med  to  bemoan  the  fact  of  its  trade  and  prosperity, 
and  its  young  seething  blood,  being  drawn  away  and 
eDg:iilfcd  by  the  rapid  increase  of  its  rivaL 

Ahram  and  Sabrina  Pimple  possessed  two  qualifi- 
Uons  for  a  residence  in  the  smxdler  place — they 
b 


were  old  and  poor.     Their  little  cottage,  with  its  tw<h 
rooms  and  surrounding  bit  of  garden  ground,  was  at- 
the  end  of  the  village  nearest  to  Mnsseldean  Par\'a. 
To  look  at  Abram  Pimple's  little  bowed  figure,  yoiF 
would  wonder  how  so  frail  a  body  had  managed  to 
weather  the  storms  of  upwards  of  seventy  winters. 
He  was  so  thin  and  small,  it  seemed  as  though  one 
of  those  boisterous  winter  winds  which  ravaged  the 
coast  must  carry  him  away.      His  complexion  was 
of  a  streaky  pink-and-yellowiah-white,  his  eyes  of  a- 
pale  watery-blue,  and  his  grey  hair  grew  in  thin, 
irregular  tufts.     His  face  was  all  angles,  and  very 
acute  ones  most  of  them,  especially  those  of  the- 
cheek-bones,  temples,  nose,  and  chin.     Living  in  »• 
village  the  soil  of  which  was  all  sand,  and  the  aii^ 
all  salt,  and  in  which  every  person  you  met  was  more 
or  less  nautical  in  dress  and  language,  it  was  almost 
a  marvel  that  Abram  had  escaped  from  ever  being 
attacked  by  the  sea  fever  ;  and  yet  he  never  had  felt  * 
any  temptation  to  cast  his  lot  upon  the  perilous  deep. 
He  was  a  gardener  by  trade,  cultivating  and  selling 
the  produce  of  his  own  little  bit  of  land,  and  glad  at 
all  times  to  do  a  day's  work  for  any  one  who  would 
employ  him.    It  was  fifty  years  come  New  Year's  day 
since  he  and  Sabrina  had  pledged  their  faith  to  each 
other  in  the  fine  old  paririi  church  which  stood  amidst 
its  field  of  graves  on  the  clift     Of  the  young  people 
who  had  looked  on  at  the  ceremony,  and  danced  in 
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honour  of  the  oecaaioa  afterwords,  not  one  now  re- 
nuuned  ;  on  the  tree  of  tliat  generotioa  only  these 
two  withered  leaves  were  left 

The  Sabrina  of  Uiat  date  waa  n  alim,  upright, 
dark-eyed  maiden,  cupalile  aud  atronj^,  whose  choice 
of  the  fair-liaircd  gardcncr-lad  astotiiahcd  all  lior 
village  acqnaiatance,  and  awakened  muuy  a  jealously- 
conteniptuoua  pang  in  the  breasts  of  several  stalwart 
young  tars,  who  became  Homewhat  rei'klcta  rovers  In 
consequeucc. 

For  nmny  a  year  Sabriiia,  though  loving  her 
husbaad  with  tUc  fervour  of  which  only  auch  strong 
natures  ore  capable,  ruled  him  and  her  little  hoase- 
hold  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  the  feeling  which  she 
Awakened  in  return,  particularly  in  the  breasts  of 


had  bad  more  patience  with  har  girliidi  fblliH  1 
she  went  to  service,  and  cajne  hcHno  wilh  the  i 
j  of  whicli  she  died  i  If  she  had  not  rafied  Ja 
often  for  the  wild,  mitichievuua  ways,  whidi,  sft 
!  were  but  the  bubbling  over  of  a  liigh  qiiiit,  i 
I  alie,  tlirough  lon^;  nights,  Itave  heArd  sDcfa  pb 
Buunda,  like  passionate  reproaches,  in  the  wiod, 
moaned  across  the  sea  T  Why  hod  not  ha 
I  hand  been  restrained  by  the  thought  of  the  pan 
of  Itim  sailing  4way  and  being  lost  with  his  ifa 
had  happened  in  reality  T  Then  there  vu  Tfl 
,  so  fond  as  he  liad  been  of  bis  letter^  wanting  It 
I  gartlcner  like  liis  father  ;  if  she  hod  not  da 
,  books  and  bound  him  'prentice,  would  be  hm 
:  away  to  sea,  and  been  beaten  and  haU-ttan* 
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"  Da;  after  day  Sabrina  rtmgglcd  down  to  tha  baach,'- 


her  children,  liod  more  of  fear  and  respect  in  it  than 
affection.  She  was  a  good  woman,  sternly,  con- 
scientiously God-fearing  ;  but  ahe  was  hard-natured 
nnd  reserved,  until  many  a  trial  had  come  and  gone, 
softening  the  one  and  unlocking  the  other.  Five 
manly  lads  and  one  bright  girl  had  called  her  mother, 
but  all  were  gone  now  ;  only  this  feeble  old  man — 
whom  she  cherished  with  a  wonderful  depth  of 
tenderness — stood  between  her  and  utter  solitude. 
The  history  of  the  rest,  and  of  many  a  long  heart- 
sorrow  never  to  be  healed  in  this  world,  were  recorded 
in  the  adornments  of  the  little  cottage— foreign  shells 
suspended  from  brass  hooks,  locks  of  hair  framed, 
with  pictures,  mugs,  caps,  and  tiny  glasses.  Over 
and  over  again  on  winter  nights,  as  she  and  Abram 
crooned  over  the  fire,  these  little  mementoes  of  their 
lost  ones  rang  their  story  in  their  eara.  Abram 
heard  them  with  sadness  and  longing  only,  but  in 
Sabiina's  breast  was  the  sting  of  many  a  vain  regret. 
If  only  ahe  had  been  more  gentle  with  Ruth,  if  she 


that  the  sickness  took  him,  and  he  died  «iit 

loving  eyes  to  watch  liini,  and  no  gentle  luW 
i  smooth  his  pillow  T  And  so  on  throng  the  asi 
'  of  her  children.     In  kv^  lost  life  there  wen  ■ 

acts  of  her  own  to  regret,  until  perpetual  regtti 
.  passionate  remoise  had  htoken  her  prond  «piiib 

humbled  her  heart,  and  she  elevated  her  ntA.  i 
j  husband  to  a  great  height  in  her  thoughts,  ka 

he  had  always  tried  to  soften  her  nilc  with  ta 
I  words  and  deeds  of  hia  own,  and,  thavfM^  m 

have  nothing  wherewith  to  lepraach  himrf"  ■ 
'  She  blessed  him  in  her  heart,  wbencver  tbe  W 

of  his  "Don't  vex  toot  mtrthv,  lads,'  so  ttm 

peated,  came  bock  to  her. 
I      He  always  looked  upcm  her  ahara  of  tluir  ^ 

sorrows  as  mneb  the  harder  to  bear, 
I      "  Poor  eretnr  I "  ha  wonld  say,  while  Ihi  Is 

stood  in  hia  pale-Une  «ym;  "she  cant  rrvkV 

you  see,  that  ahe  didnt  do  bo-  duty  in  the  plM^ 

way.    But  I  tell  bar,  fbr  ooanfdrt,  h  the  LmJ  i^i 
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lie  hearty  and  He  know*d  all  along  what  she 
t,  and  that  she  meant  right" 
irina  coold  find  no  greater  help  in  anything 
n  such  aasorances.  This  worn  and  withered 
>uple  kept  their  tnmhles,  however,  hravely  to 
elves.  For  twenty  years  time  had  rolled  calmly 
heir  heads,  and  their  lives  had  heen  like  a  still, 
s  twilight — a  going  out  and  a  coming  in,  a 
ig  of  others  in  spite  of  their  own  poverty,  and  a 
rting  and  sustaining  of  each  other.  You  might 
seen  them  sitting  in  the  door- way  on  summer 
igs,  she  with  a  hig  old  Bible  open  on 
mees,  reading  out  to  him  the  Old  Testament 
s  he  loved — of  the  littl^  maid  who  wished  her 
r  would  go  to  the  prophet  in  Sanuiria  to  be 

of  his  leprosy,  of  Moses  in  the  mount,  of 
lam  and  Isaac,  and  of  Elisha  in  the  chariot  of 
or,  as  the  light  faded,  half -singing  in  a  quaver- 
loe  the  grand  old  hymns  with  which  her  memory 
fcored.    She  had  learnt  them  because  he  loved 

long  before  their  fullest  and  deepest  mean- 
ad  penetrated  the  dark  recesses  of  her  own 

this  forty-ninth  winter  life  assumed  a  darker 
i  than  usual  to  the  worthy  old  couple.  The 
ler  was  severe,  Abram  was  sickly,  and  poverty 
&d  them  sorely.  Their  small  allowance  from 
orish  was  all  they  had  positively  to  depend 
;  this,  with  occasional  stray  gifts  of  charity  and 
xxeeds  of  Abram*s  toil,  was  a  living  for  them  in 
eral  way ;  but  in  the  summer  before  there  had 
a  total  failure  of  the  fruit  erope  and  small 
id  for  vegetable  produce ;  winter  found  them 
nt  their  usual  little  provision  against  its  sterner 
dties.  Day  after  day  Sabrina  struggled  doi^n 
I  beach  with  her  basket  to  collect  stray  pieces  of 
and  coal  to  eke  out  their  scanty  supply  of  fuel ; 
i  was  almost  more  necessary  to  the  old  man 
food. 

3  neighbours  were  kind  to  them  in  their  way, 
b  was  not  in  their  power  to  give  more  than  a 
time  and  attention,  for  they  were  as  poor,  or 
r  than  themselves.  No  one  remained  in  Mussel- 
Magna  now  who  had  anytliing  to  carry  them 
and  enable  them  to  do  even  the  smallest  trade 
isseldean  Parva. 

>rina's  heart  was  deeply  wrung  when  the  23rd 
ccmber  arrived  and  she  had  nothing  at  all  with 
I  to  make  a  pudding  for  their  Christmas  dinner. 
n  thought  much  more  of  a  pudding  than  he  did 
lat — a  pudding  with  plums  in  it,  and,  may-be,  a 
sauce  to  improve  it,  such  as  she  had  made  for 
every  year  since  they  were  wed.  Sometimes 
had  had  meat,  and  sometimes  they  hadn*t,  but 
was  no  matter ;  times  had  never  been  so  hard 
them  yet  that  they  had  had  to  do  without  the 

i  could  not  close  her  eyes  that  night  for  casting 
in  her  mind  how  the  pudding  was  to  be  obtained, 
she  could  find  means  to  provide  the  necessary 
lients.     The  winds  howled  and  the  sea  roared 


in  vain  tlirough  all  the  dark  hours,  her  mind  was  too 
practically  busy  to  be  troubled  with  vague  longings 
and  regrets.  Old  Abram  slumbered  peacefully  as  a 
child  by  her  side,  and  as  she  Ustenod  to  his  regular 
breathing  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  depriva- 
tion she  feared  for  him. 

"  It  can't  be,"  she  said,  over  and  over  again  to  her- 
self ;  "  that  we  should  sit  down  to  our  dinner  on 
may-be  our  last  Christmas  day  with  nobbut  a  cup  o* 
tea  and  dry  bread  between  us.  My  heart  'ud  be 
like  to  break  when  he  smiled  at  me,  as  he  'd  be  sure 
to  do  across  the  table,  to  make  me  think  he  wasn't 
missing  the  pudding  and  the  plums  at  alL  He 
believes  in  me  so  ;  the  richest  lady  in  the  land,  even 
Lady  Alice  herself,  couldn't  have  more  trust  and 
reliance  out  o'  her  husband  than  I  get  ht>m  my 
Abram,  bless  his  old  heart !  that 's  bin  so  true  to  mo 
this  nigh  on  fifty  year.  If  the  world  was  all  wrong, 
he  *d  say  as  nobbut  me  could  set  it  right;  so  how  can 
I  let  him  go  without  his  pudding  if  it's  to  be  got 
any  way  7  He  deserx^es  every  pudding  as  11  be  eaten 
this  Christmas ;  if  I  were  doing  for  him  for  ever  I 
couldn't  half  pay  him  for  his  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness. He 's  bin  just  as  patient  as  a  saint  with  mo 
all  my  life  through,  and  me  tossed  up  and  down 
with  storm  and  passion.  How  I  should  have  borne 
my  losses  and  pains  without  him  to  love  and  work 
for,  and  to  talk  over  my  poor  fancies  with,  I  can't 
teU.  And  he 's  worked  himself  all  into  crookedness 
and  rheumatisms  for  me,  poor  dear ;  and  a  hard 
life  it 's  bin  for  him  at  the  best.  Please  God  there 's 
a  better  one  to  come,  and  may-be  He  11  let  Abram 
and  me  keep  our  next  Christmas  together  wi'  Him  in 
Paradise." 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  light  found  Sabrina 
still  wakeful,  and  the  great  problem  of  the  season  still 
unsolved.  When  their  frugal  breakfast  was  ended, 
she  took  her  basket,  as  usual,  to  go  down  to  the  beach 
to  see  what  the  night  tide  had  left  Pudding  or  no 
pudding,  Abram  must  not  go  without  his  fire  of 
driftwood  on  the  morrow. 

As  she  was  toiling  slowly  homewards  with  her 
basket  well  laden — for  the  winter  tides  were  often 
richly  freighted  with  drift — a  pretty  vision  broke 
upon  her  sight  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lady  daintily 
dressed  in  velvet  and  white  fur — such  a  vision  as  was 
rarely  seen  in  Musseldean  Magna. 

"  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Granny,"  said  she,  with 
a  smile  whose  heartsomeness  brightened  the  wintry 
day  like  sunshine. 

Sabrina  curtsied  until  her  thin  old  gown  swept  the 
snow,  as  she  responded,  "  God  send  your  ladyship  a 
bright  one  too." 

It  was  Lady  Alice  Deventer,  the  Squire's  youngest 
sister,  who  must  have  come  with  her  husband  to 
spend  Christmas  at  the  HalL  She  asked  after  old 
Abram  and  his  rheumatism,  and  promised  to  come 
and  see  them  in  their  cottage  as  soon  as  Christmas- 
day  was  past  Her  little  hand  slid  out  of  her  muff 
as  she  was  moving  on,  and  a  bright  coin  found  its 
way  into  Sabrina's  palm. 
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Sabriiia  gazed  upon  it  with  wonilcr  and  awe  ;  it 
scenicU  to  Imvo  been  sent  her  in  sui-L  direct  anMWer 
to  kcr  anxious  qiiestioiiint;  of  the  ni^'lit  Iwforo  that 
she  felt  it  aa  a  rebuke.  It  was  a  lialf-a-crown,  a 
little  inine  of  wealtli  to  one  sa  pennitoss  as  tilic.  She 
for^t  her  fati^c  and  the  ai'hinf;  [iiiins  in  her  joints 
which  had  troubled  her  so  nineh  only  fen  ininutcs 
before,  03  sho  bubbled  quickly  along  the  street  to  Ihe 
ruttage  door.  She  knew  that  Abram  had  been  well 
aware  of  the  empty  cupboard  and  parse,  though  the 


get    pluniH   and    floor,   and    nmy-be    other  ilitft 

"But  you  11  not  go  yet!  You've  only  jurf ;.Ti|3p 
froD)  the  beach,  and  the  cold  i>tTike<i  In  when  yL.-.i'n 
tired.     1  '11  try  and  go  myself,  I  think." 

"And  you  well-nigh  set  fast  wi'  rhenmaiii  » 
yoa've  bin  tliis  long  while!  I  cuuldu'l  bide  hcreul 
let  yon  go,  so  you  '11  jiiat  stay-  &nd  look  to  th«  dutc 
if  any  one  romes.  I  can't  fc«l  tired  for  ihankfnlwH 
and   the  way's  not  long,   hardly   half  a  niiif:  Im' 


fact  had  been  tacitly  ignored  between  them,  each 
hoping  to  K|>arc  the  other  by  avoiding  all  reference 
to  it;  but  her  joy  at  the  good  fortune  that  lind  be- 
fallen her  conld  not  be  kept  to  herself,  and  Abram 
knew  of  Lndy  Alice's  bounty  just  an  noon  an  nhe 
conld  cottiniuiiiratc  the  iotclligencc. 

"The  I^rd  be  praised!"  said  Abram,  reverently. 
"  It  would  have  been  lianl  for  you,  old  woman,  if  I  'd 
had  to  go  without  my  Christmas  pudding.'' 

"  It  'nd  have  broke  my  heart,  Abranii  hnt  I  ought 
to  have  trusted  more,  and  have  know'd  lliat  tlic  Lord 
had  niind  of  yon.'' 

"  You  "re  always  anxious,''  Salirina. 

"  YcB,  Goil  forgive  mc,  I  often  forget  that  though 
He  sometimes  makes  use  of  it.  He  can  do  without 
Diy  help.     Now  1  'm  gc>ing  into  Musseldean  Parva  to 


start  at  cnce,  Bo  as  to  be  home  before  the  dtrkrnic: 
And  you  'II  keep  up  the  fire,  my  man,  for  well  ^ 
something  out  of  Lady  Alice's  gift  for  eook^" 

As  she  walked  along  the  white  road  to  Sliiwl'i'^ 
Pana  old  Sabrina's  heart  was  filled  with  a  woril^ 
snug  of  gratitude.  The  wind  wna  ri^-ing  *dJ  DW 
snow  falling,  not  in  broad  flakes,  but  fiat  '*'■ 
powdery,  making  drifta  in  every  little  bclior  i*  t« 
cloak.  She  congratulated  heiwU  that  she  hid  so** 
at  once,  else  the  pudding  nii^'fat  have  been  nniW- 
able,  even  though  the  means  to  procure  it  nn  = 
her  [NisBesBion.  She  carried  her  basket  on  one  ■'*' 
and  Abram's  stout  staff  in  the  other  to  aid  hn  wf- 
the  wind  blew  her  grey  locks  about  brr  fm  frri 
.  underneath  the  deee  hood  she  wofc  lor  wani^  *** 
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comfort.  The  disUnce  between  the  Tillage  and  the 
town  wai,  as  ahe  hod  said,  not  great;  and,  *)t]ioagh 
the  wind  retarded  her  steps,  ahe  accompluhed  it  in  a 
little  IcBS  thau  half  an  hour. 

The  t^iwn  was  built  on  the  baoks  of  a  river  which 
in  gammer  time  flowed  between  ittt  wharves  and  was 
crowded  with  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  Now  the 
river  was  frozen,  and  luch  ships  as  were  there  were 
held  hard  and  fast  in  the  grip  of  the  Ice  King.  The 
decks  were  frosted,  and  every  ipar  and  rope  was 
hang  with  glittering  crystals.  The  roofs  of  the 
boDsea  and  the  pavements  also  were  white  with  the 
freaUr-IaUen  snow.  Shop-doora  were  inhospitably 
dosed  against  wind  and  sleet,  bat  the  windows  were 
M  ai^t  to  behold  with  their  wealth  of  Christmas  cheer. 

Am   Sabrina   toiled  along  the   street,  ahe  pleased 


for.  She  gazed  without  envy  on  the  large  joints  of 
meat  and  plump  poultry,  upon  vegetables  and  fruits, 
that  would  tqipcar  on  the  tables  of  the  well-to-do 
and  the  rich  at  the  morrow's  feast,  and  Ihongh  it 
did  cross  her  mind  to  wonder  what  the  effect  of  such 
good  nourijihment  might  be  in  lessening  old  Abram'e 
BuircringH,  she  knew  that  inasmuch  as  his  meat  was 
what  that  of  his  Lord  and  Master  had  been  before 
him — to  do  the  will  of  God — this  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  fare  provided  by  man.  They  who  ate  af 
such  OS  was  here  displayed  would,  in  due  time  hunger 
again,  but  they  who  ate  of  the  meat  by  which  her 
husband  was  sustained,  could  never  again  know  what 
hunger  meant. 

Here  Sabrina's  musings  were  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  slipping  of  her  foot  upon  a  slide  nude  by 


"Then  rose  and  tottered  forward. "—fi.  H. 


herself,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  in  imagining 
irhat  she  vonld  buy  for  Abrani  if  she  had  the  porse 
of — Lady  Alice,  for  instance^  If  she  mi^t  only 
have  had  one  of  those  thick  winter  coats  folded  t^i 
and  placed  in  her  basket,  all  too  big  for  the  few 
things  she  would  be  able  to  buy,  how  thankfully  she 
would  have  toiled  home  with  itl  Suth  a  comfort  as 
it  wonid  be  to  his  poor  old  shivering  lirotnl  Every 
gannent  he  had  was  threadbare,  it  was  so  long  since 
the  money  could  be  spared  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  clothes.  She  ended  with  a  sigh  and  the  comforting 
thought  that  the  time  could  net  be  far  distant  now 
trhen  all  aches  and  pains  would  be  over,  and  he  be 
clothed  in  the  new  garment,  the  white  robe  purchased 
for  him  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 

She  mode  her  little  purchases,  and  turned  home- 
wards, with  a  deep  content  in  her  heart,  not  so  much 
■ow  tor  what  she  hod  as  fur  what  she  could  do  wjth- 
•at,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  thing  to  be  grateful 


some  boj-B  upon  the  pavement,  which  had  booB 
hidden  from  her  old  eyes  by  the  snow  which  had 
fallen  since.  She  fell  to  the  ground,  and  her  fint 
efibn  to  rise  made  her  groan  so  loudly  tiiat  a  little 
crowd  of  people  soon  gathered  about  her. 

"Who  is  she?"  "Where  does  she  come  EtomT" 
"Carry  her  to  the  hoapitall"  were  the  fiisl  intelligiUe 
sounds  she  heard  as  pain  brought  bock  the  consdoiu- 
ness  which  had  momentarily  fled.  Her  fear  for  old 
Abram  if  she  failed  to  return  gave  her  strength  to 
rally  sufQcicntly  to  tell  her  name,  and  beg  them  to 
carrj-  her  home.  And  then  a  wandering  sense  af 
horror  and  despair  came  over  her,  a  dim  groping  for 
some  old  hope  to  which  she  conld  cling,  a  sense  of 
the  nearness  of  a  cross  which  weighed  her  to  the 
earth,  feeble  jileadings,  tears  that  burned,  and  then 
darkness,  and  a  blank  that  was  merciful. 

The  white  day  was  deepening  int«  the  mysterioiu 
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twilight  when  old  Abram,  growinn^  ever  more  and 
more  anxious,  feebly  dragged  his  stiff  limbs  to  the 
door- way,  and  gazed  with  shaded  eyes  along  the  road 
down  which  he  expected  to  see  the  cloaked  figure  of 
his  old  wife  coming  towards  him.  A  ruddy  blaze 
cast  its  light  through  the  little  room;  again  and 
again  had  he  coaxed  forth  the  flame,  iKjlieving  she  ! 
would  like  such  greeting  when  she  came  in  coM  an<l 
tired.  The  old  black  kettle  was  singing  merrily  on 
the  liob;  Sabrina  dearly  liked  her  cup  of  tea,  and 
always  said  nothing  could  do  her  so  much  good  when 
she  was  tired.  His  dim  eyes  saw  a  little  crowd  of 
people  advancing  along  the  road,  but  no  single  form 
such  as  he  looked  for.  He  turned  back  to  the  hearth, 
crossing  the  floor  with  difficulty,  and  as  he  pas*^ed 
the  little  deal  table  which  stood  on  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  his  eye  fell  once  again  upon  sundry 
packages  standing  there  which  had  been  brought  to 
the  cottage  during  her  absence.  They  were  gifts 
from  Lady  Alice  of  a  small  piece  of  Christmas  beef 
and  a  plum-pudding,  similar  ones  having  l)een  made 
to  all  the  old  people  and  widows  in  Musseldean  Magna. 
If  Sabrina  had  only  kno%\Ti,  that  fatal  tramp  into 
Musseldean  Parva  need  never  have  been  taken. 

As  Abram  sat  Listening  for  the  first  indication  of 
her  return,  he  heard  the  shuffling  tread  of  many  feet 
on  tlie  snow  outside,  then  upon  the  very  doorstep, 
accompanied  by  subdued  voices,  and  a  great  fear 
shook  him.  For  one  instant  he  bowed  his  head 
murmuring,  "Good  Lord,  have  mercy!"  then  rose 
and  tottered  forward  to  meet  those  who  were  bring- 
ing in  the  unconscious  form  of  his  old  wife,  stretched 
upon  a  door. 

Kindly  neighbours  came  at  once  to  the  assistance 
of  the  poor  old  couple,  and  a  doctor  was  sent  for. 
His  opinion  of  the  case  was  a  bad  one;  one  of  Sa- 
brina's  legs  had  been  broken  in  the  fall,  and  very 
badly  broken  too,  which  at  her  age  was  a  very 
serious  matter.  He  told  this  to  widow  Garlick,  who 
lived  next  door,  and  had  come  to  give  what  help  she 
could,  and  not  to  the  old  people  themselves.  Nor 
was  there  any  need  to  tell  them;  they  knew  at  once, 
by  some  subtler  means  of  obtaining  information  than 
he  possessed,  that  the  messenger  for  whom  they  had 
waited  together  so  long  had  come  at  last,  and  that 
he  would  not  take  one  and  leave  the  other. 

A  bed  was  made  up  for  Sabrina  in  the  room  where 
the  firelight  shone,  and  the  shells  and  locks  of  hair 
hung  round  about  They  could  not  have  carried  her 
np  the  little  crooked  staircase  to  the  upper  chamber 
without  causing  needless  sufTcring.  Through  all  the 
long  hours  of  that  night  until  the  Christmas  morning 
dawned,  her  little  patient  husband  sat  by  her  bed- 
side, listening  with  a  breaking  heart  to  her  moans  of 
pain,  or  to  her  wandering  words  as  the  fever  increased 
upon  her,  murmuring  at  intervals  for  her  sustenance 
such  sentences  as  the  season  suggested  and  his 
memory  could  recall,  of  their  scripture  readings. 

She  was  more  herself  as  the  morning  broadened, 
and  then  the  anxiety  of  yesterday  came  back  to  her. 
Her  wistful  eyes  sought  the  pallid  little  face  of 


Abram.     "You  11  get  them  to  make  the  pmMin.-  •••r 
you?     And  may-l»o,  old  man,  I  could  niana;;:e^»  :V  . 
a  few  of  the  plums  myself.'* 

"Yes,  ves  ;  it  won't  taste  ri^jht   witl^'Ut  ^';:  !... 
a  hand  in  it" 

Then  widow  Garlick  ranio  in.  aii-l  srnt  A'  r  it  • 
stairs  to  get  some  rest  ;  but  li«'  i".itii«-  iIi.av-ii  r.jr^  .  : 
the  end  of  an  hour,  his  p«'aky  little  whire  f:u.-e  l--  -./. 
more  hollow  and  lined  than  ever,  aiul  \%iiii  a  -j.  :i-'.\^ 
uneasiness  uj»on  him.  He  couMn't  rc^t  m:i  l  1.  r  ■  :: 
of  his  sight,  he  saiil. 

Sa])riua  calletl  to  him.      **  C<ime  liere.  oM  r.-.tu.  -.: 
vour  head  down  on  mv  pillow,  and   wc  11  -1".'.'  * 
go  then" 

Her  veincil  ami  shrivelled  hand  wantlcre«l  ov.t  ? 
angles  of  his  thin  face  when  it  rested  near  Ji«r^.  i: 
she  began  repeating  in  shaky  tones  some  of  the    .. 
hynms,  as  though  to  soothe  hinu 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delif^ht. 
Where  saints  iraniortal  rei^jn  ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  niglit 
And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

But  timorous  mortals  start  and  shrink 

To  cross  this  narrow  sea ; 
And  linger,  shivering  on  the  brink, 

.(Vnd  fear  to  launch  away.** 

They  w^ere  both   tottering  on    the   brink  of  tli> 
narrow  sea,  poor  souls  ;  but  in  their  hearts  wa?  r. 
fear    of    its    dim   waters,   which    would    tide  thein 
gloriously  over  to  the  city  of  golden  light. 

Her  mind  wandered  again  during  the  morning,  an  1 
when  the  doctor  came  she  was  babbling  in  a  hni';;- 
childish  way  of  singing  birds  and  blooming  flovcr*. 
and  a  sparkling  summer  sea,  whose  little  silver  w.ivi\- 
seemed  to  delight  her  greatly.  And  because  she  dil 
not  know  any  difference,  Lady  Alice's  pudding  ^a? 
boiled  instead  of  the  one  that  never  did  jret  mixt^i 
in  tins  world.  Old  Abram  preferred  to  have  Ladv 
Alice's,  he  could  not  have  borne  to  eat  what  she  liaJ 
given  her  life  to  obtain  for  him.  She  was  chiWi>liiy 
happy  when  dinner-time  came,  only  sufliciently  her- 
self to  know  that  it  was  Christmas-da v,  and  that  a 
pudding  cro>\'ned  their  little  board.  She  thought  it 
was  one  of  her  o>vn  making,  and  artlessly  strove  to 
win  the  customary  words  of  praise  from  Abram.  He. 
poor  old  man,  tried  to  please  her  by  eating  of  it ;  bat 
the  pleasant  mouthful,  some  way,  stuck  in  his  tlmwU 
and  almost  choked  lum.  Her  happy  wanderin: 
fancies  were  fftll  of  the  deepest  pathos  for  him.  She 
talked  of  and  to  him  as  though  he  were  her  bride- 
groom of  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  this  was  tbcir 
first  Christmas  together,  instead  of  their  last  and 
their  lives  lay  before  instead  of  behind  them. 

The  next  day  brought  Lady  Alice.  The  tean 
gathered  in  her  sweet  eyes  when  she  saw  the  ssd 
state  of  things  at  the  cottage.  The  hard  pinch  d 
poverty  was  over  for  the  old  oonple  for  ever;  for 
when  Lady  Alice  returned  to  her  brother's  house  she 
despatched  a  supply  of  soupe  and  jellies,  and  nxtti 
fruits,  with  flannels  and  coals,  and  eyerytfaing  sbe 
could  think  of  in  the  way  of  comforta^  with  in8t^l^ 
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lions  to  wfdow  Gorlick  to  send  to  the  Hall  for  what- 
ever was  needed.  She  had  ab-eady  arranged  with 
her  to  devote  herself  to  their  need  in  other  ways. 

As  the  days  passed  it  was  very  evident  that  none 
of  all  these  comforts  would  be  required  for  long. 
Sabrina*s  strength  faded  daily;  she  suffered  less,  but 
her  brain  wandered  more.  Old  Abram  could  neither 
eat  nor  drink,  but  sat  day  after  day  watching  the 
fitfal  lights  and  shadows  that  played  over  his  old 
wife's  face.  He  grew  thinner  and  paler,  and  the 
hollow  circles  about  his  fading  eyes  deepened,  while 
an  apathetic  indifference  to  ever^'thing  but  the  bed 
by  which  he  sat,  and  its  restless  occupant,  stole  over 
him. 

Widow  Garlick  came  and  went,  and,  now  and 
then,  another  neighbourly  woman  relieved  her;  but 
none  of  them  could  persuade  the  faithful  little  old 
man  to  relinquish  his  post. 

"She's  done  for  me  all  her  life,"  he  said;  "and  I 
can't  do  less  nor  tliis  now." 

The  end  of  tlie  week  came,  hardly  more  than 
twelve  hours  of  the  old  year  remained,  when  at  last 
Abram's  feeble  powers  were  exhausted,  and  he  fell 
over  on  tlie  floor,  fainting  quite  away.  Providentially 
Sabrina  had  sunk  into  a  troubled  sleep  after  a  rest- 
less night,  and  did  not  know  when  this  happened. 
They  carried  him  to  the  upper  room,  and  laid  him 
upon  the  bed  tliere  before  consciousness  returned. 
When  she  awoke  and  missed  him  from  her  side,  they 
were  afraid  at  first  to  tell  her  tlie  full  extent  of  his 
break-down.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  wandering; 
indeed,  every  faculty  was  brightened  by  the  M*asting 
of  the  earthly  tabernacle  in  which  they  abode,  and 
widow  Garlick's  hesitation  revealed  the  truth  to  her. 

"You  needn't  fear  to  tell  me,"  she  said;  "I  pray 
to  the  Lord  to  let  him  go  first.  I  can  never  get  any 
better,  and  what  would  Abram  do  without  me?" 

Widow  Garlick  wiped  her  eyes  on  her  apron  before 
■he  answered.  She  was  a  tender-hearted  creature; 
and  nothing  struck  her  but  the  sadness  of  the  ap- 
proacliing  release  of  these  two  old  creatures. 

"  He  isn't  gone  yet,  but  we  think  he  won't  last  for 
long.  He  can't  swallow  the  stimulant,  but  seems 
just  fading  away  witliout  knowing  anything." 

A  heavenly  smile  illumined  Sabrina's  wasted  fea- 
tures for  an  instant,  as  she  clasped  her  slirivelled 
hands  together  in  fervent  rapture. 

"  We  'U  hold  our  New  Year's  feast  together  thcrt;' 
ahe  murmured. 

Widow  Garlick  turned  away  to  hide  her  fast-falling 
tears.  Sabrina  seemed  to  be  praying,  for  she  lay 
atill,  with  closed  e^^es,  clasped  hands,  and  feebly- 
moving  lips. 

In  the  upper  room  old  Abram  lay  in  a  half -stupor, 
while  the  wearing  on  of  the  hours  seemed  visibly  to 
weaken  his  life  pulse.  He  had  always  been  so  smaU 
and  frail  that  the  wonder  was  he  had  borne  so  much, 
and  not  that  the  exhaustion  was  too  great  for  him  to 


rally  from  now.  Once  there  had  been  a  murmur  of 
words  upon  his  lips,  and,  stooping  her  ear,  the  watcher 
had  caught  a  few  short  disjointed  sentences  about 
white  garments  and  a  wedding,  and  was  thankful 
that  there  was  apparently  no  consciousness  of  present 
circumstances. 

So  the  struggle  went  on  above  and  below,  while  a 
white  storm  whistled  through  the  village  street  and 
along  the  desolate  winter  shore  where  waves  and 
winds  wrestled  with  each  other  mingling  snow  and 
foam  over  the  reaching  sands. 

The  doctor  came,  shaking  the  snow  from  his  hair 
and  garments,  spealdng  of  tlie  storm  as  something 
unusually  violent  even  for  Musseldean.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do,  only  his  presence  assured  the 
watchful  nurses,  and  satisfied  Lady  Alice,  to  whom 
he  carried  a  report  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
cottage.  He  thought  worse  of  old  Abram  than  he 
did  of  his  wife  ;  her  constitution  was  more  vigorous, 
she  might  linger  some  little  time,  he  said.  Then  he 
diove  away,  leaving  the  women  to  watch  and  wait  for 
tlie  most  awful  change  ef  all,  the  coming  of  the 
mysterious  messenger  at  whose  solemn  word  the 
spirit  is  freed  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  dust 
returns  to  the  earth.  They  nodded  their  heads,  and 
whispered  to  each  otlier  the  belief  that  Sabrina  would 
not  outlive  old  Abram  by  many  hours.  They  were 
wiser  in  one  way  than  the  more  qualified  doctor. 

The  evening  came,  the  storm  was  quietened,  and 
Abram  Pimple's  last  struggle  was  over.  Sabrina  had 
made  widow  Garlick  promise  to  tell  her  when  the  end 
came,  and  there  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  hide  the 
truth,  for  her  perception  seemed  to  penetrate  both 
earth  and  sense.  She  smiled  when  they  told  her — a 
smile  of  ecstatic  joy — and  then  she  lay  so  still,  that 
it  was  not  until  an  hour  afterwards  they  looked  more 
closely  into  her  face,  and  found  the  smile  sealed  there 
for  ever  in  frosty  silence. 

The  storm  fell  utterly,  the  clouds  broke,  and  the 
rosy  sunlight  of  the  glad  new  year  streamed  over  the 
white  world  and  into  the  chamber  of  death,  where, 
side  by  side,  and  with  the  seal  of  heaven's  serenity 
upon  their  peaceful  faces,  lay  Abram  Pimple  and 
his  wife  Sabiina. 

About  them  were  flowers  of  loveliest  hues,  sent 
down  by  Lady  Alice  from  tlie  consen'atories  at 
the  HalL  Over  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  earth 
hung  a  heaven  of  clearest  blue,  and  all  about  the 
little  cottage  every  bush  and  tree  was  feathered 
with  snow. 

The  whiteness  and  the  brightness  wliich  surrounded 
those  silent  forms  seemed  to  say  that  of  all  things  in 
this  world  death  itself  is  the  least  sad.  The  gladdest 
thought  that  has  ever  been  awakened  in  the  breasts 
of  poor  toiling  and  struggling  human  beings,  is  the 
one  which  assures  them  that  tlie  dark  portal  of  death 
is  the  entrance  to  everlasting  life. 

Maggie  Symington. 
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^  REMEMBER  my  father  saying  «nce,  when  ; 
I  was  a  boy,  that  however  timid  we  might 
feel,  we  could  all  be  brave  in  practice  if 
we  only  had  the  right  principle.  He 
looked  hard  at  me  as  he  spoke,  and  I  h:ive 
no  doabt  he  said  it  for  my  especial  benefit ; 
but  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  the  remark 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  it  to  this  day.  I  did  not 
at  the  time  fully  comprehend  what  he  meant,  but 
the  words  seemed  to  promise  a  way  of  escape  from 
a  distressing  weakness  of  which,  young  as  I  was, 
I  was  already  painfully  conscious. 

I  asked  him  some  time  afterwards  what  it  meant 
to  be  brave  on  principle.  "  My  dear  Dick,"  was 
bis  reply,  said  with  a  cheery  smile  I  still  can  see, 
**  it  means  to  be  determined  to  do  the  thing  that 
is  right,  just  because  it  is  right,  and  God  will 
therefore  help  us  to  do  it." 

That  principle  has  been  tested  by  me  many  a 
time  since  then,  and  I  have  seldom  found  it  fail. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  adventures  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  encounter,  if  not  the  most  formidable,  I 
am  now  going  to  relate.  That  I  went  through 
with  it  as  I  did  is  no  glory  to  me,  for  indeed  I  was 
anything  but  a  hero  as  regards  my  own  feelings  in 
the  matter.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  of  myself 
is — and  this  is  my  reason  for  telling  the  story — 
that  I  held  fast  to  the  persuasion  that  what  I  ought 
to  do,  God  helping  me,  I  could  do,  or  at  least  could 
iry  to  do. 

Now,  I  always  had  a  special  dread  of  house- 
breakers. The  thought  of  a  burglary  made  my 
very  flesh  creep.  I  never  went  to  sleep  without 
looking  under  the  bed,  and  even  up  the  chimney, 
and  without  locking  the  door.  There  are,  I  fancy, 
a  great  many  people,  the  comfort  of  whose  lives  is 
very  much  disturbed  by  fears  of  this  kind.  And 
it  has  struck  me  that  very  often  those  who  are 
most  afraid  of  such  things  have  the  least  reason 
for  their  fears,  because  no  robber  would  ever  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  break  into  their  houses.  But 
that  was  not  the  case  with  me.  My  father,  who 
was  a  total  stranger  to  fear  himself,  had  not  only 
an  unusual  quantity  of  valuable  plate  in  the  house, 
but  also  a  large  collection  of  still  more  valuable 
deeds  and  documents,  which  were  kept  in  ordinary 
tin  cases,  or  boxes,  in  his  study.  He  never  would 
hear  of  the  latter  being  removed  elsewhere  for  safe 
custody,  and  when  my  brothers,  who  were  seldom 
at  home,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
danger  of  keeping  such  things — for  they  were  very 
valuable  indeed — in  the  house,  now  that  he  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  none  of  his  sons  but 


me  with  him,  he  only  laughed,  and  said  he  wm 
not  going  to  turn  coward  iu  his  old  air»\ 

Our  house  was  situated  in  a  rather  luntly  pi u-e. 
about  three  miles  from  a  manufacturing  town,  ul^ 
stood  in  its  own  grounds,  which  were  somewhct 
extensive.  We  had  no  men-servants  in  the  boD£t% 
for  my  father  had  a  great  dislike  to  such  a  thing. 
One  December  morning  a  letter  came  by  post 
written  in  a  business-like  band,  which,  when  mr 
rather  had  read  it,  seemed  to  aflbrd  him  very  grea: 
amusement. 

"Well,"  he  said,  looking  round  at  us  over  his 
spectacles,  "  we  are  going  to  have  the  honse- 
breakers  here  at  last." 

My  sisters  took  instant  alarm,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  felt  my  heart  begin  to  boat  in  sympathy 
with  their  feelings. 

**  Here 's  a  letter,"  continued  my  father, "  withont 

any  address,  warning  me  in  the  most  friendly  waj 

that  thieves  are  going  to  break  into  the  house  to> 

morrow  night.    Dear  me,  how  scared  yon  look  1 " 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  I  interposed,  **  that  several 

houses  in  the  suburbs  of  0 have  lately  been 

broken  into  ?  it  is  supposed  by  a  gang  of  London 
burglars,  they  do  their  work  so  cleverly." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  my  father,  drily ;  "  that  ▼« 
because  they  knew  there  was  no  one  in  the  hoiue 
to  give  them  a  warm  reception !  Bat  you  don't 
believe  this  nonsense,  do  you  P  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  communicate  with  the 
police  about  it,"  said  I,  a  proposition  which  the 
ladies  warmly  supported. 

**  Not  for  the  world  I "  exclaimed  my  father. 
"  Nonsense  I  why,  it  is  a  stupid  hoax ;  and  we  shtU 
be  doing  just  what  they  wish  by  noticing  it.  No, 
Dick,  you  and  I  will  not  go  to  bed  to-morrow  nighti 
but  sit  up  and  see  if  it  isn't  a  hoax." 

And  so  we  did.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to 
hesitate  in  the  matter,  hardly  to  think  i^ut  it 
The  thing  was  to  be  done,  and  do  it  I  would.  Bat 
as  the  time  drew  on  I  felt  dreadfully  nervous. 

At  length  —  and  what  a  length  it  seemed  — 
morning  came,  and  no  thieves.  It  was  a  hoax 
after  all,  and  my  father  went  to  bed  triumphant 
He  was  full  of  jokes  the  next  day  about  my  long 
face,  though  he  added  that,  however  long  my  Ikoe 
might  be,  he  would  rather  have  me  mount  gnaid 
with  him  than  some  whose  courage  was  more  on 
their  tongue ;  and  so  that  affair  ended. 

But  a  few  nights  afterwards  the  house  was  retUj 
broken  into ;  and  the  plate  and  the  contents  of  the 
boxes  for  the  most  part  carried  off. 
The  letter  was  a  ruse  to  throw  as  off  our  guard. 
It  was  a  great  blow  to  my  father — ^all  the 
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;  be  had  been  so  coofident,  uid  it  completelj 

,ted  him ;  for  the  losa  of  the  deeda  was  to  a 

•itent  irreparable,  and  roost  disastroos  to 

*!Uid  hid  familj. 

now  comes  the  atrangeat  part  of  the  etory. 

ight  well  be  thought  a  piece  of  aenaational 
but  I  am  relating  vb&t  reallj  did  take 
AbouC  a.  week  ad^r  the  robbery,  a  aecoQd 

eached  my  &ther  ia  the  same  handwriting 
first,    and 


brave  old  man  made  to  rally  from  his  shock 
proved,  and  he  became  very  ill  from  nerroDS 
excitement  and  distress  of  mind.  My  eldest 
brother,  as  I  haTS  said,  was  abroad,  or  he  would 
have  taken  my  father's  place  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Sam,  who  had  now  come  to  us,  ridi- 
culed the  whole  thing,  mildly  to  his  fiither,  but 
without  measure  to  me,  but  whether  he  did  so 
from  real  conviction  nr  because  be  did  not  relish 
the  job,  I  cannot 
saj.  I  did  not 
relish  it  either^ 
but  when  I  saw  my 
dear     old     (ather 


oken-hoi 


rted 


abont  tbe  matter, 
blaming  himself 
for  his  fool -hardi- 
ness, and  lament- 
ing day  and  night 
what  he  called  the 
ruin  of  hia  family — 
though  it  never 
could  have  come  to 
that — when  I  ob- 
served how  an- 
xiously he  loiAed 
up  into  Sam's  boe 
and  mine,  as  if  won- 
dering whether  one 
of  us  wonld  go  fbr 
him ,  although  he 
never  asked  either 
of  us  to  do  BO,  I 
made  np  my  mind 
to  fling  myself  at 
it  aa  a  duty  there 
could  be   no  ques- 


aboui 


and 


the  same  way ;  that  if  the 
•ere  not  accepted,  the  deeds  would  bo  in- 
destroyed ;  and  tho  letter  concluded  by 
intimating  that  any  attempt  to  act  other- 
an  bond  fide,  would  not  only  be  dangerous, 
.tile,  as  they  would  not  hesitate  to  ase 
e  1  and,  even  if  arrested  conld  atill  aecnre 
traction  of  tbe  deeds  and  papers. 
larked  contrast  with  his  sceptical  treatment 
first  letter  my  father  at  once  accepted  (his 
nine.  He  would  gn  hiTuaelf^  he  said ;  bat 
as  out  of  the  question,  nay,  physically 
ible  at  the  time,  as  a  vigorons  attempt  tbe 


with  God's  help  for 
tbo  backbone  of  mj 
courage. 

London  Bridge 
when  the  full 
stream  of  traffic 


it  is  not  the  place  to  fix  o 
you  up  in  his  carriage,  but  it  la  a  good  place 
for  detecting  a  pair  of  grey  horses,  and  at 
the  hour  appointed  I  waa  there  handkerchief 
in  hand,  suggesting  to  passers  -  by,  had  they 
the  leisure  to  observe,  a  very  bad  cold,  and 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  till  I  found  my- 
aelf  actually  observed  with  some  snapicion  by 
a  lynx  -  eyed  policeman.  Punctual  to  almost  a 
moment  a  pair  of  greys  came  np — I  fancied  I  saw 
a  roguish  look  in  the  well  got-np  coachman — ft 
hand  was  waved  at  the  carriage  window  in  fnendly 
recognition,  and  in  another  minute  I  waa  insiA^- 
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I  found  myself  in  company  with  three  men,  but  felt 
too  much  trepidation  to  observe  more  than  that 
they  were  well-dressed;  nor  was  there  much  time 
given  me  to  use  my  eyes,  for  one  of  them  imme- 
diately reminded  me  that,  according  to  the  compact, 
I  was  to  become  blind  for  a  little  while,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  place  a  bandage  across  my 
eyes,  with  great  adroitness,  but  in  the  moht  gocd- 
humoured  way.  I  dare  say  he  observed  how  ner- 
vous I  was,  for  he  assured  me  during  the  o])era- 
tion  that  if  I  meant  honestly  by  them  I  luid  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  to  which  one  of  the  others  added. 
in  not  so  pleasant  a  tone,  that  if  I  was  playing  them 
any  trick  it  would  cost  me  dear.  I  said  that  they 
might  rely  on  my  honour,  but  I  could  not  even 
then,  though  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  forbear 
adding,  on  my  part,  that  it  was  more  than  they 
had  any  right  to  expect. 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  upon  us,  sir,"  said  the  fore- 
most of  the  party,  coolly,  "there  must  be  honour 
on  both  sides  now,  for  we  shall  not  touch  that 
black  bag  you  have  with  you  till  we  produce  what 
you  want." 

It  was  a  broad  hint,  and  I  said  no  more  ;  but  I 
felt  BO  indignant  with  the  rascals  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  so  indescribably  uneasy  as  the  carriage 
rattled  through  the  streets  conveying  me  in  so 
strange  a  manner  I  knew  not  where  or  to  what 
that  I  was  more  than  once  hardly  able  to  refrain 
from  tearing  off  the  bandage  and  shouting  for  help. 
But  then  came  the  thought  of  my  father's  troubled 
face,  and  then  of  another  Father's  pre.-ence  even 
there. 

Afterwhat  seemed  tome  an  hour's  drive — though 
in  all  probability  it  was  not  so  long  by  half — the 
carriage  stopped,  and  I  was  carefully  handed  out, 
still  blindfolded,  and  led  through  what  I  fancy 
was  a  small  garden,  and  thence  into  a  house  and 
into  a  room.  Then  my  attendants  took  off  the 
bandage,  and  quickly  withdrew,  leaving  me  alone 
with  my  black  bag  for  fully  an  hour,  as  the 
clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  not  my  feelings, 
proved. 

The  room  was  moderately  large,  and  most  com- 
fortably furnished,  I  might  almost  say  luxuriously; 
but  as  I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  interest 
any  one  in  the  habits  of  a  set  of  men  who  however 
consummate  their  skill  and  worthy  of  a  better  life 
were  nothing  more  than  professional  scoundrels,  I 
shall  go  no  further  in  describing  their  lair,  and, 
indeed,  shall  make  short  work  of  all  the  rest  I  have 
to  say  about  them.  Why  they  kept  me  waiting  so 
long  was,  I  suppose,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
make  sure  they  had  not  been  followed,  which  no 
doubt  they  saw  to  most  thoroughly ;  but  certainly 
tke  delay  was  an  exquisite  aggravation  of  my  un- 
easiness. I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  go  through 
that  mental  torture  again. 

The  door  opened  at  last,  and  a  man  came  in. 


carrying   two  great  bundles   c-f  d^ed.^  ui.d  •■:^•r 
writings.     I  could  see  at  a  plance  that  he  w.i>  'i;  • 
guised,  though  I  recognised  his  voice  a?  'r.-i:  > 
the  most  pleasant  of  my  comfnini  >n:s  in  il:-  vi.-- 
riacre.     I  shall  not  condc-soend  to  narrut*.'  th-  ck  - 
vorsation  between  us,  brief  as  it  wa.s.  lor  lc  v;..- 
too  business-like  and  I  was  too  unr.«:r\e'l  :•;  v.;.- 
Words.     It  is  enough  to  say  tliat  tho  mor '. y  ^  - 
cnunted,  and  the  bundles  handed  over  \:»  no.  •':.  ' 
I  was  remitted  in  due  cour^e  and  in  the  ?a::.o>  ..  •. 
o"   enforced  blindness   to    the  carriage,   r.y  v*.-;. 
natural   suspicion    that   I    should    th(>n  au.iiii   : 
rnhbed  of  my  precious  caru^o  being  fecund  \z"'.  •.'•■■• 
1  ss,  for  when,   to  my   intense   reiicf.   my  hu'.f,' 
companions  set  me  down — this  time  on  liic  ?  -  ' 
side   of  London    Bridge — the    two    bunclf^  ^r 
handed  out  tome  to  my  yet  greater  sati-iarii'i. 
and  I  was  left  on  the  pavement,  for  all  the  v  .- 
like  a  bewildered  lawyer  cast  out  into  the  s^Tr". 
with  all  the  contents  of  his  ofTice  about  him.    S'.i:  f , 
I  dare  say,  was  the  opinion  formed  of  me  by  lU 
cabman  who  conveyed  me  to  my  hotel. 

The  next  day  it  was  my  extreme  hay  pine>r  :: 
])lace  the  recovered  treasure  before  my  tarhcr,  ai  i 
to  add,  under  God,  some  years  to  his  still  iv.k:>. 
precious  life. 

**  Dick,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he,  and  his  clii  cv^  s 
were  very  watery  as  he  henrd  me  toil  my  i.iit. 
**you  have  brought  me  a  Christmas-box  ii.ii  -:, 
but  it  has  taken  a  deal  out  of  you,  I  knoiv— \ 
f^reat  deal  more  than  it  would  out  of  vour  Ir'.  :br 
Jack,  though  he  would  have  done  it  in  a  nrinuu  '.( 
ho  had  been  here,  for  he's  a  man  both  bv  na:nre 
and  principle — but  yours  has  been  the  sin.i;^ 
courage  of  him  who  said  of  old  I  can  c  -  rill 
things  through  Christ  which  strengthencth  in^..' 
God  bless  you  for  it !" 

I  only  wish  I  could  persuade  all  who  arc  not 
bravo  by  nature  that  the  same  gift  of  courace  is 
awaiting  their  acceptance.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  dear  Lord  came  from  heaven  on  purpose  to 
to  put  this  courage  into  us — that  we  might  all  go 
through  the  world  bravely,  receiving  not  "ihe 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind."  The  first  thing  the  angel  said  when 
Ho  was  born,  was  "Fear  not,"  and  every  Chri>t- 
mas-tido  takes  up  the  echo  of  those  words,  and 
Lhey  reverberate  throughout  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  all  the  year  round.  Fear  not,  whoever  you 
are,  and  whatever  be  the  stuff  you  are  made  of,  if 
only  you  are  looking  Christ-ward.  You  have  no 
reason  to  be  afraid,  because  He  has  taken  away 
the  only  thing  there  is  to  be  afraid  of — the  penal 
consequences  of  sin,  and  though  this  will  not  make 
you  physically  brave,  He  will  make  you  brave  to 
do  right,  which  is  far  better.  My  Christmas-box 
is  a  Christmas-box  for  every  one,  "  Wait  on  the 
Lord ;  be  of  good  coorago,  and  He  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart." 
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THE    OLD     STAGE     COACH 


BY  THE  REV.   W.   M.   STATHAM. 


N  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy  the  old  stage 
coaches  of  England  were  just  being  im- 
proved off  the  road.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  word 
"  improved ;"  for,  just  as  some  people  like 
the  old  melodies,  and  are  fond  of  the  ditty, 
"  Sing  me  one  of  the  old  songs,"  so  there 
are  persons  existing  now  who  love  to  recall  the 
old  coach  days.  They  enjoyed  the  rattle  of  the 
stage  coach  over  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  up  to 
the  "White  Hart,"  or  the  "Red  Lion,"  or  the 
"King's  Arms."  There  groups  of  loungers  stood 
waiting  for  the  smoking  team  to  give  place  to  the 
fotir  glossy  roadsters,  while  the  polished  brass  on  the 
harness  sparkled  like  burnished  gold  in  the  sunshine. 
Then  the  coachman  swung  his  sixteen-stone  weight 
oflf  the  box  with  a  Weller-like  dignity,  for  which  only 
practice  could  bring  perfection. 

Certainly  there  was  more  "  humanity "  in  the 
picture  than  in  ugly  trains  and  unadorned  railway 
stations,  and  tunnels,  and  general  crush  and  con- 
fosion.  The  old  coaches  were  picturesque  enough 
in  the  landscape,  and  the  old  inns  were  as  unlike 
modem  gin-palaces  as  can  possibly  be  conceived  1 
They  were  generally  kept,  too,  by  staid  and  respec- 
table members  of  society,  who  stood  well  with  the 
vicar  and  the  general  respectabilities  of  the  place, 
they  went  to  church  with  considerable  regularity,  and 
frowned  on  improprieties  inside  or  outside  the'  bar- 
parlour.  There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  but  in  the 
main  this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case. 

However,  their  time  was  over,  and  the  old  coaches 
passed  away  with  great  dignity,  and  with  no  revo- 
lutionary hubbub.  They  continued  in  many  places 
to  run  for  a  time  to  quiet  out-of-the-way  places ; 
whilst  those  at  first  afraid  of  trains,  and  those  w^o 
had  protested  they  would  never  travel  by  them,  had 
time  to  eat  their  own  words  in  a  quiet  and  unstart* 
ling  sort  of  way.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
these  subsidiary  coaches  also  succumbed  to  necessity, 
and  were  drafted  off  for  holiday  purposes,  or  quietly 
shunted  away  into  roomy  old  stables,  where  they  might 
earn  a  crust  now  and  then,  in  summer  excursions,  or 
gently  prepare  themselves  for  disintegration. 

One  such  old  coach  I  well  remember  in  a  rare 
TO«my  old  stable  of  a  village  in  my  boyhood  days.  I 
believe  the  ostler  used  "the  inside"  for  a  sort  of 
bed-room  for  a  fellow-ostler  "  out  of  luck  "  now  and 
then  ;  but  in  the  main  it  served  as  a  plaything  for 
juveniles  not  above  a  game  at  hide-and-seek,  or  even 
80  little  advanced  as  to  seek  for  the  amusement  of 
■ham  coachmanship  on  the  crazy  old  box.  That  old 
coach,  like  a  broken-down  old  gentleman,  had  strange 
tales  to  tell,  of  past  history  and  adventures,  and  com- 
municated some  of  these  to  me  in  after  years^  when 
I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit,  at  Christmas  time,  in  the 
old  stable,  when  boyhood  had  mei^ged  into   man- 


hood. Of  course  he  had  a  wheezy  voice,  considering 
all  the  dust  from  hay  and  chaff  that  had  gathered 
into  his  lungs ;  but  for  all  that  I  heard  his  old 
tales  pretty  clearly.  I  cannot  teH  you  how  many 
grand  names  the  fine  old  fellow  repeated — ^mar- 
quises, baronets,  dukes,  he  mentioned  by  dozens — and 
I  believe  that  he  said  King  George  IV.,  when  he 
was  Prince  Regent,  had  honoured  the  front  seat  with 
his  presence. 

"Nobody  quarrels  about  me  now,"  said  the  old 
coach,  "but  there  were  plenty  of  hot  words  then 
about  who  should  have  the  honour  of  the  box  seat ; 
and,  look  here,  Willie  (for  the  old  coach  was  very 
familiar  with  me,  ha\'ing  known  me  as  a  boy)  I  own  I 
teas  a  little  *  lifted  up  *  just  then,  and  used  to  expect 
all  the  old  market-carts,  and  wagons,  and  one-horse 
shays,  to  get  out  of  my  way  ;  but  I  had  to  learn,  as 
you  will  have  to  learn,  sir,  that  honour  doesn't  last 
very  long  in  this  world.  Many  an  old  woman  have 
I  passed  in  after  years  that  all  the  Oxford  men  once 
gazed  after  with  admiration  when  she  was  young  and 
fair.  One  comes  to  market  still,  I  believe,  and  people 
call  her  old  Mother  Todgers.  Little  do  folks  know, 
now-a-days,  what  a  *  belle '  she  once  was,  and  what 
a  compliment  it  was  to  get  a  smile  from  her.  I 
remember  one  night,  wliich  was  very  wet,  we  took 
her  up  coming  home  from  market,  and  a  swell  on 
the  box  said  he  would  see  her  from  the  coach-road 
to  the  village.  *  No,  thank  you,  sir,'  she  said  at  once, 
'  Roger  (that  was  her  carpenter  lover)  will  be  at  the 
cross  roads  to  meet  me,  and  if  he  doesn't,  your 
station  and  mine  don't  agree,  so  we  had  better  go 
our  own  ways.*  Sure  enough,  when  we  came  to  the 
Chalfont  turning,  there  was  Roger,  as  is  dead  now, 
but  as  fine  and  hearty  a  fellow  as  ever  sawed 
timber,  and  it  did  me  good  to  see  them  trudge  off 
arm-in-arm  under  the  same  umbrella.  'There's 
mettle  there,'  says  I,  and  couldn't  help  laughing  in- 
wardly at  how  quiet  '  the  box '  was  after  that ;  our 
parson  couldn't  have  preached  a  better  sarmon  than 
that  about  '  your  station  and  mine  1 '  But  I  have 
had  strange  company  in  my  day.  Lawyers  hurrying 
down  to  make  the  will  of  some  old  client  that  was 
dying,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  sorry  that  they 
couldn't  have  the  'inside'  to  themselves^  tipping 
my  coachman  uncommon  liberal,  while  he  was  soft- 
sawdering  the  old  attorney  as  to  the  beautiful  proa* 
pcct  outside,  which  in  two  senses  he  didn't '  see.' 

"  And  that  there  boot  of  mine,"  said  the  old  coach, 
"  that  is  a  rare  place.  I've  had,  let  me  see,  a  pedlar's 
jewels,  a  lot  of  bride-cakes,  a  child's  coffin,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  a  wounded  dog — I  shan't  forget  him. 
Be  kind  to  dumb  animals,  my  lad  ;  they  're  grateful, 
if  Christchuns  isn't  Why,  one  night,  a  top  of  Redhill, 
when  you  could  hardly  see  a  step  ahead,  and  the 
horses  were  panting  up  the  crown  of  the  hill,  I  heard 
a  whining  cry  almost  like    a  child's — a  poor  ^a&^&a^ 
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t  liV 


^    1>.H,1» 


.Till    liitcl  ui> 


iken 


half-atan-ed  dug  liaci  liccn 
or  otlicr.  and,  Jijimlins  tin 
coadiman   got    iii>wn  in  ;l 
tlic  little  trii)plcii  lcm.'r,  nu.i  nl  llio  nexl  st 
mended  liiui.  tlmt  is  ti)  say  BtnippLHi  up  liis 
kg,  and   then   gnvt  liini  a  wiinii  ne^•t   iti  tlic  lMHit, 
D'  yc  think  he  'il  lenvp  that  hont  afterwnnis  T  Sol  I'.ii 
wcekn  :  he  barked  and  Hnapiied  at  every  'wtler  a*  trinl 
to  lid  him  out.  but  was  aa  ;,'entle  m  a  child  to  tin 
coaehmiin,  and  liukeil  lii«  hand,  and  fnive  a  wliim^  nl 
ghidneiw.     Alter  a  tew  wM-ks  lie  would  niu  alHiul 
tlie  coach.and  would 
nestle   down    any- 
wliere,  on  the  boot, 
in  the  boot,  on  the 
roof,  and  Bomctitnea, 
when    he   had    im- 
proved into  a  well- 
fed    handsome    ter- 
rier, he  would  now 
«nd    then    conde- 
scend to  go  inside  a 
stage  to  amuse  '  the 
Udiee.'     But,   my 
word,  he  was  a  pro- 
tection to  that  coach, 
and     saved 
coachy's  cargo.  You 
see,  we  uaed  to  carrj 
the  mail-baga,  «nd 
from    time   t«  time 
lutd  large  cash  par 
eels     nperJally    for 
warded.    On  one  oc 
casion — and  'heatha 
waa     heaths     then 
wild  and  desolate — 
we   were    a -coming 
over  old   Hillingdon 
heath  i  it  waa  dark 
as  pitch,  and  hailing 
like  Egypt ;  we  had 
no  ontaide,  and  onl 
onefellowinaidctak 
ing  care  of  the  bank 

parcel,  when  I  heard  '  Limper,'  for  that  was  the 
name  we  gave  the  dog,  barking  and  jumping  all 
over  the  top  of  the  old  coach.  '  Lay  down  ! ' 
■ays  the  coachmnn,  but  he  wouldn't,  and  then  he 
reaches  back  with  his  whip  and  gives  him  a  crack, 
»nd  saj-B,  '  Hold  your  noise  i  Lay  down,  Limper  ! ' 
But  he  barks  worae  than  ever,  and  Aies  to  the  back 
of  the  coach.  In  a  momrnt,  '  Stop  ! '  calls  the  Inside, 
'  Slop,  stop  I '  and  we  were  just  in  time — only  just — 
for  a  fellow  had  bnnit  open  tlic  door  at  the  back  of 
the  coach,  and  was  going  to  rifle  the  contents.  I 
heani  tlie  ring  of  the  inside's  pistol,  but  the  fellow 
had  made  off  in  the  darkness,  and  we  were  all  right, 
and  off  witliont  any  loes.  Rut  Limper  saved  the  bags 
that  night,  and  ever  afterwards  he  scented 
that  he  had  a  right  to  his  home  with  an 


'■AU;  line  st'>t>-  stiirt,-"  an.,ibor."'  Niid  itii  .1 
cnar-h.  -and  il  m.ikos  me  think  -i  th.,-  .U-I  V.'iiriMiin 
timi'S.  till:*  here  talk  d...->.  W.^  ha.liir  p.-.  <■.  «  ,; 
for  the  fiircH  then.  There  w;,~  ..  rii-li  i,.r  [.li->- 
and  surh   ■b.i.>king,"  wv.'ks  iH-fi.r.-.  .in.i  .  iV  ».■  wr;i 


merrier ;  *  and 
overKnglund.eventhehumblestcangetadBy'a/AfHii--" 
But,  with  a  touch  of  quiet  philosophy,  tho  ohl  msvh 
added,  "  I  'ni  not  quite  so  sure  in  the  long  ran  tlial  mil- 
ways  have  done  good  in  one  respect.  I  knowlhey  ratlif  i 
I  break  in  upon  the  steady  home  life  of  old  Kn;.Hsn<l, 
,  and  give  people  a  disaiputed  sort  of  Fvcrlvtii^: 
travelling  taste,  and  that  isn't  over  gnoil.  .\fli'r  ill. 
my  lad,"  he  said,  "get  a  foundation  soniewherc.  diii'l 
I  be  like  them  French,  olwoya  on  their  *  Bonlyvain."  I 
.  think  they  call  them  ;  nor  like  the  Anierirans,  aNay- 
livinj;  at  big  hotels.  But  if  you  'vc  improved  on  nlil 
coaches  and  ohl  cIiiraDey-corners,  mind  yoQ  keep  * 
love  for  borne.  Tlie  best  of  my  experience,' 
said  the  old  coach,  "ia  tliis,  that  I  have  ne«r 
found  my  travellers  so  genial,  so  cheerfnl,  so  gencr- 
I  ous,  and  so  happy,  oa  when  they  were  going  Itoutt.' 


"  Tod  Ve  aeen  vuioiu  strange  aspecta  of  character," 
I  aaid,  to  the  old  coach,  "  haren't  yon  t "  | 

"  Queer,  indeed  I "  was  the  reply.  "  Wo  hod  a 
great  lord  M  used  to  lide  with  na,  and  such  a  '  6g^r,' 
no  eroBHing- sweeper  would  have  picked  up  his  hat ;  , 
and,  certainly,  no  old  clo'-man  would  have  iuvegfed  ' 
in  his  great-coat.  And  he  says  to  my  coachman  one  ! 
day,  'You  see,  Ben,  nolKidy  knows  me  when  I'm 
&way,  and  everybody  knows  me  when  I'm  at  home  I' 
Yes,  qneer  people  in  other  respeda.  There  was  one 
gent  who  was  pretty  well  ofi^  and  insane  on  only 
mie  point,  he  Ifaonght  he  conid  drive,  and  by  cleverly 
bribing  the  coachman,  he  used  to  get  a  turn  or  two 
now  and  then  over  the  '  commons ; '  but  after  wreck-  | 
ing  one  coach  over  a  donkey-cart,  and  another  into  ■ 
half  a  dozen  booths  at  a  country  fiur,  he  foond  the 
Inll  of  damages  too  heavy  for  bis  means.  But,  lor 
bless  you,  drive  he  moat ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  liim  i 
be  waa  driving  a  l&rge  party  as  hadn't  no  idea  what  I 
■ort  of  a  driver  he  was,  in  a  holiday  van.     Qneer  ' 


peoplel  yesi  and  cross  people,  whom  no  sceneiy  could 
interest  and  no  merriment  amuse ;  and  aelGah  people, 
who  would  let  delicate  women  be  poshed  to  the  edge 
seats  OD  cold  winter  nighta,  as  nearly  froze  them  to 
death.  But,  on  the  whole,  human  nature  showed  up 
pretty  well,  and  I  "re  seen  a  deal  of  pity  and  kind- 
ness, and  good-humour,  and  I  had  a  very  good  tune 
of  it  on  the  whole  ;  especially  at  Christmas,  with  the 
hard  roads,  and  the  rattling  teams,  and  the  white 
Gelds,  and  the  fine  fresh  sir,  and  the  home-going 
travellers.  Ah  I  I  could  write  a  book,  that  I  could," 
said  the  old  coach,  aa  it  wheezed  a  little  in  the 
throat,  and  looked  round  at  the  old  corn-bins,  and 
hay-lofts,  and  other  surrounding  appurtenances  of  the 
old  ion  stable.  "  But  I  know  as  how  there  'a  plenty 
of  them  'books,'  so  I  most  be  content  io  talk  on, 
till  they — what 's  that  word,  sir,  they  uses  instead  of 
■  burying ! ' — till  they " 

"  Cremation,  you  mean." 

"Yesl  tilltheycrematesmeforue:itChristmas  fire.* 


IMMANTJEL. 

I    BEFORB    THK    QUEEN  AHD    KOVAL    FAMILY   Of    THE  MUVATE  CHAFER  WINDSOR 
CAST1.E,   BV  THE  BEV.  FRANCIS  FIGOO,   M.A.,  VICAR  OF  HALIFAX,   CHAFLAIN 
IN  ORIIINARr  TO  HEB  MAJESTY. 
^^^    '-  They  Shall  call  Uts  name  Immanud,  which,  belns  inleriireted.  Is,  Ood  with  as.'— St.  Uatthbw  L  B. 


^  IIEV  shaU  call  His  nam&"  What  power 
Ibcre  is  in  a  name  I  We  take  great 
thought  and  caie  in  the  selection  of 
a  uame.  When  the  babe  is  christened, 
we  say  with  solemnity  to  god-parents, 
"  Name  this  cbild."  By  that  name, 
then  solemnly  given,  the  child  ia 
thenceforth  known,  distinguished, 
,  remembered.  Qod  called  light  day; 
the  darkness  He  called  night;  the  firmament  He 
called  heaven,  the  dry  land  earth,  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  waters  called  He  koi.  The  firat  task 
of  Adam  was  to  give  "  Names  to  all  cattle,  and 
to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the 
field." 

Now,  why  should  such  care  be  taken  in  the 
■election  of  a  name }  Because  names  are  reali- 
tiea.  They  stand  for  persons.  When  absent, 
names  come  into  the  place  of  those  for  whom  they 
Btacd.  What  memories  a  name  recalls  1  When 
aeen  in  the  familiar  handwriting,  when  heard 
ottered,  it  ta 

"  The  iicht  ot  a  smUe  that  I  know. 
The  jo;  oT  a  voice  that  I  hear  f 

Or,  better  still,  we  say 


A  name  conjnree  Dp,  re-peoples  the  past,  as  some 
fffrpilinr  tone  lightly  sweeps  over  the  chords  of 
memory,  or  as  a  particular  perfume  revives 
Uie  post  with  ita  tender  fragrance.      It  recalla 


forms  and  faces  gone.  You  hear  in  it  again  the 
tone,  accents,  laughter,  counsel,  footsteps,  of  the 
past  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  for  us,  consti- 
tuted as  we  are,  so  to  live  in  the  present  ss  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  past.  The  chief  consciousness 
of  life  is  in  the  past,  which  hangs  about  us  like 
the  atmosphere,  charged  with  memories.  Life  is 
behind  us  or  before  us;  before  us  in  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, behind  us  in  trial  and  remembrance. 
Hence  it  is  that  names,  such  as  those  of  father, 
mother,  htisband,  wife,  child,  friend,  have  their 
voice  and  power.  They  are  to  us  what  they  are 
for  whom  they  stand  They  express  realitiea 
And  so,  as  at  this  time,  a  name  waa  given  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  significance  and  grace 
of  which  we  shall  realise  and  cherish  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  understood,  not  from  books  and 
poetry  and  sermons,  but  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Qhost,  "  No  man  can  call  Jesus  the  Lord 
but  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  As  we  realise  our  per- 
sonal sinfulness,  and  our  personal  need  of  Him, 
in  whom,  as  we  beheve  In  Him,  life  eternal  is 
found,  with  that  name  he  preaches  to  ua 
"  How  sweet  the  name  ol  Jems  soonds 

Id  •  believer's  ears. 
It  soothes  his  sorrows,  heals  his  wounds, 

And  drives  awa;  bis  rean." 

And  yet  another  name  was  at  this  time  given 
Him,  expressive  of  the  veri^  of  His  incarnation 
and  of  what  He  may  be  to  each  one  of  us,  if  we  will, 
all  through  our  chequered  life  on  earth,  «sSk^£<- 
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throughout  Iho  endless  life  to  come,  evcu  thia, 
Immamid :   Gml  xe-itJt  um. 

What  A  thiiught,  what  a.  motto  fur  us,  Htandiog 
as  we  Qow  are  on  the  threahuld  uf  a  nuw  ymul 
Times  and  seasons  such  as  these  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  calm  and  sober  reflectioa  Tho  begin- 
ning  of  It  new  jeac  is  a  kind  of  pause  in  this 
hurrying  lifej  it  is  like  the  pause  of  the  quiot  ]iui>l 
foiiaed  out  of  the  rush  of  the  torreot ;  it  is  like 
cuhu  after  Htorui,  like  blissful  lull  after  an  fkgony  of 
pain.  It  is  true  that  we  take  at  different  period* 
of  lifo  a  different  estimate  of  the  value  of  tiiue. 


To  a  child  the  end  of  lifo  must  seem  far  off,  &h 
distant  as  the  ocean  from  some  mountain  Bpring, 
or  as  the  vanishing  point  in  a  loDg-drawo  areiiue 
of  trees.  As  wa  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  and 
pass  into  the  more  reflective  period  of  life,  aa  the 
arrow,  having  reached  its  height,  begins  to  decline 
again  to  earth,  ho  we  learn  to  act  a  higheT  value 
on  existence.     It  is  true 

"  The  mors  wo  live,  more  brinf  appear 
This  Uf  o'b  BTicoccdintf  alugt*." 

Our  experience  of  life  lias  also  taught  as  our 
real  need.  Its  vicissitudes  and  uncertainties 
arc  no  more  of  hearsay  and  report  We  have 
known  and  experienced  these  ourselves.  We  have 
had  yet  anotlier  year,  with  ita  possibilities  of  good 
and  evil,  with  its  golden  opportunities,  to  be  used 
or  neglected.  We  have  had  esperieuce  both  o[ 
joy  and  sorrow,  ns  well  as  es[>erienco  of  the 
temptations  which,  like  parasites,  beset  both  glad- 
ness and  tears.  We  have  had  unlooked-for 
trials,  and  then  our  intervals  of  sunshine,  aa  in 
April  days.  We  have  had  duties  to  perform, 
sometimes  with  a  free,  sometimes  with  a  heavy 
heart  'We  have  had  to  (ace  and  be  amongst  men 
in  hours  when  ail  within  us  iidy  sighed  for  soli- 
tude, and  yet  who  would  have  guessed  our 
heart's  bittemess  1  For  if  we  have  joys  with 
whieli  no  stranger  can  intermeddle,  there  are  also 
feelingH  so  much  our  own  tliat  we  must  not  look 
for  sympathy  save  at  His  hands  who  knnweth  aU. 
We  liave  had  anxieties  which  were  a  strain  on 
trust,  aa  a  ship's  cable  is  strained  in  rougher  seas; 
and,  again,  skies  have  been  so  bright  and  blue 
that  wo  could  speak  of  little  else  tlian  of  the 
goodness  of  our  God.  We  have  had  cares,  diffi- 
culties, perplexities,  coming  upon,  confronting, 
disquieting  us,  all  our  way  has  seemed  hedged 
up  as  if  some  insuperable  mountain,  or  impassable 
jungle,  were  before  us,  at  other  times  all  has 
been  clear,  open,  mid  plain.  We  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  shoTtness  and  uncert-iinty  of  life. 
God's  sermons  have  arrested  the  attention,  and 
we  have  asked  ourselves,  "  What  if  I  had  been 
taken  and  the  other  left  t "  And  again,  as  the 
startled  sleeper  quickly  falls  back  on  his  pillow  to 
sleep,  the  voice  is  [)ast,  and,  finding  our  life  pro- 


longed, the  admonitioB 
and  the  cDnsciou&na»  < 
true  1  Is  lint  this  iu<iii 
perionco  of  humaa  Ufa 
bo  crowded  within  and 
year— 80  long  in  com 
And  does  not  this  varif 
teach  us  our  need  of 
help  at  another's  haodf 
^n,  of  a  Presence  wh 
Wall  as  of  power.  ^ 
Immanuel  stand  fori 
stretching  out  befure  a 
milbtng  exuept  that  i 
bourne  whence  no  tn 
not  be  spared  to  surviv 
rience  of  the  pest  is  nc 
rience  again.  We  can 
explorers  in  some  deo 
the   next   opeoing   in  I 

islands,  which  as  you  n 
beauty  beyond.  We 
ordinary,  uneventful  i 
brought  next  morning  t 
gladden  the  heart  Ii 
rience  does  is,  as  Cole 
mine,  as  a  ship's  stem  1 
we  have  ^lassed.  The 
In  what  spirit  are 
Year,  in  dependence  o 
What  is  the  picture  Stt 
and  to  whot  are  we  ti 
and  uncertainties  of  A 
sorrows,  its  life  prolong 
here,  with  probation  co 
seta  the  seal  to  probat 
be  yours,  may  be  min< 
His  uame  our  stay,  c 
Immaauel,  God  with  lu 

And  welpom 
Relrloi!  on  (io 

Oh,  how  great  the 
says,  "  This  God  shall 
ever  ;  He  shall  be  my  j 
who  is  "  without  God  ii 
what  He  will  be  to 
depends  on  what  we 
There  are  not  "  gods 
Death  does  not  alter  c 
not  make  saints  of  sin 
Atheism.  Of  that  I  d 
that,  before  a  man  cai 
he  must  be  God  himsel 
existence  of  an  omnii 
he  must  himself  be  b 
present  How  strikinf 
and  brings  home  to  I 
denied  I     Not   long  Sj 
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and  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  liis  wicked  infi- 
delity to  the  end  he  had  had  written  in  large 
letters  on  the  wall,  so  that  he  could  constantly 
see  them,  the  words,  *^  God  is  nowhere"  As  sight 
was  fast  failing  him,  he  called  his  little  girl,  of 
about  nine  years  of  age,  and  asked  her  to  read 
the  words  to  him.  The  child  mistook  the  words, 
and  instead  of  reading,  Qod  is  nowhere,  read, 
' '  God  is  now  here  / "  It  was  a  mistake  that  brought 
the  truth  home  to  the  man,  and  he  died  an  earnest 
believer.  There  is,  however,  a  living  without  Gbd 
in  the  world,  which  is  practical  if  not  theoretical 
infidelity.  There  may  be  no  happy  sense  of 
reconciliation  with  Him  through  faith  in  Jesus, 
which  brings  with  it  the  restful  thought,  '^  Grod  is 
my  Father,  and  I  am  His  child."  There  may  be 
no  earnest  desire  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure,  by  securing  His  favour  whose  favour  is  life, 
by  care  or  concern  for  that  which  He  bids  us 
regard  as  the  one  thing  needfuL  We  may  be 
making  a  convenience  of  God,  and  say  in  our 
hearts,  *^  I  will  seek  and  turn  to  and  decide  for 
Him  when  I  please;  when  it  shall  come  to  the  last, 
in  tiie  flickering  moments  of  a  life  fast  dying  out,  I 
shall  have  leisure  to  do  that  which  He  bids  me 
do  without  delay."  There  may  be  the  forming  of 
plans  and  projects  without  reference  to  Him, 
without  consulting  Him,  without  saying,  "  May  I 
hope  for  that  blessing  upon  it  which  maketh  rich 
and  addeth  no  sorrow  unto  it?"  He  mtvy  not  be  in 
the  ascendant  over  the  thoughts,  feelings,  pur- 
poses, actions.  There  may  be  no  solemn  recogni- 
tion of  His  ordering  and  Providence,  but  rather  a 
looking  on  things  as  going  on  of  course  or  by 
chance  or  in  obedience  to  general  laws.  There 
may  be  no  sense  of  accountableness  for  gifts, 
position,  talents,  opportunities,  time,  all  of  which 
are  capable  of  being  used  to  His  glory  and  conse- 
crated to  His  service.  Duties  may  be  performed, 
obligations  inctured,  responsibilities  undertaken, 
states  of  life  entered  upon,  and  He  not  sought 
continually  for  strength,  guidance,  and  sanction. 
Temptations  old  and  new,  strong  and  subtle,  may 
again  lure  or  surprise  us  into  sin ;  trials  may  con- 
front us — ^the  tnal  of  adversity  or  prosperity — 
and  all  these  things  may  be  our  experience  during 
this  coming  year,  without  the  presence  of  God  to 
strengthen  or  to  cheer  us,  because  there  is  no 
habitual  recollection  of  or  communion  with  Him. 
There  may  be  no  devout,  ennobling  converse  with 
Him  in  secret  prayer,  no  conscious  reception  of 
blessed  influence,  no  pouring  out  of  the  soul 
in  fervent  desires  for  illumination,  forgiveness, 
peace.  Ah,  yes!  there  may  be  a  lying  down 
and  a  facing  eternity  and  a  going  hence,  and 
eternity  shall  be  an  awful  "  perhaps "  and  a 
perilous  venture  ! 

And  yet  is  all  this  what  any  one  should  risk 
or  desire  1  Is  this  what  a  loving  Father  wills,  and 
looks  for  at  the  hand  of  His  children ;  is  this  the 
view  He  would  have  us  take  of  Him,  that  we  can 


do  without  him,  or  that  we  should  have  as  little 
to  do  with  Him  as  possible,  or  not  anything  at 
all,  until  the  conviction  shall  be  forced  upon  us 
reluctantly  that  He  is  our  only  refuge  and  our 
only  hope  1  How  is  it  that  to  many  rdiigion  is  at 
best  a  restraint,  it  brings  no  comfort  1  Why 
should  the  thought  of  God  be  one  of /ear  not  of 
Joy  f  How  many  there  are  who  have  no  happiness 
in  their  creed.  It  is  a  perpetual  fret  to  the  mind 
They  have  not  "joy  and  peace  in  believing." 
There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  life,  or  some 
mistaken  conception  of  religion.  Gbd  is  a  God 
of  love.  The  gift  of  His  dear  Son  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  that  lova  The  Christmas  carol  was, 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men."  God 
wills  our  happiness.  Jesus  died  to  save.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed  to  sanctify  us.  "  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord  ye  righteous  "  is  the  language  of  Old 
Testament  sainta  It  is  echoed  by  saints  of  the 
New  Testament.  "  Again  I  say  rejoica"  It  is 
a  libel  on  true  religion,  and  on  all  true  views  of 
God  as  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  possible,  lest  it  should  make 
us  of  a  " sad  countenance."  "There  is  no  peace, 
saith  my  God,"  for  the  wicked.  Who  are  confes- 
sedly the  most  blessed,  the  most  full  of  rest  in  this 
world  ]  It  is  they  who  have  God's  own  peace 
in  their  hearts  like  the  deep  under-currents  of 
the  ocean,  which  no  surface  agitation  reaches,  and 

who  say — 

**  What  I  sing  I  cannot  measure. 
Why  I  Bing  I  cannot  say. 
But  I  know  a  well  of  pleosare 
Springeth  in  my  heart  all  day.** 

True  religion — ^the  life  in  which  the  thought  of 
God  is  ascendant,  and  His  presence  is  cherished — 
instead  of  bringing  in  its  train  plumes  and  coffins 
should  bring  sunshine  and  joy.  Is  it  not  this  which 
the  Lord  Himself  would  teach  in  the  first  miracle 
which  he  wrought  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  the  record 
of  which  we  at  this  time  read  ?  In  that  miracle 
of  turning  water  into  wine  He  manifested  a  glory 
and  a  grace  as  much  present  as  lightning  whidi 
slumbers  in  the  cloud  is  always  near  u&  The 
flash  is  but  a  mani/esiaiion  of  a  force  constantly 
present.  He  came  to  be  not  only  an  ever- 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble,  but  He  came  to 
sanctify  all  life,  to  consecrate  its  times  of  joy  as 
well  as  its  times  of  gladness,  for  experience  shows 
that  times  of  gladness  need  His  presence  as  much 
as  seasons  of  dejection.  In  the  latter  the  sense 
of  God's  presence  is  more  looked  for,  is  more 
realised.  In  the  former  we  are  apt  to  forget  God. 
And  this  was  therefore  the  key-note  of  His 
blessed  ministry.  In  this  light  He  would  have 
us  think  of  and  court  His  presence.  The  John 
Baptist  type  of  religion  strikes  the  vulgar 
imagination.  We  credit  the  ascetic  with  greater 
sanctity ;  but  the  harder  and  higher  task  is  to  be 
in  the  world  and  yet  not  to  be  of  the  world,  to 
leaven  and  not  be  leavened  by  it,  to  be  sur- 
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rounded,  as  the  chemist  is,  by  poisons,  and  yet  not 
be  p<Hsoned.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  whole  of 
His  ministry  was  a  turning  of  water  into  wine;  if  in 
Him  was  realised  the  dream  of  those  who  searched 
for  the  fabled  stone,  by  contact  with  which  every- 
thing was  turned  into  gold ;  if  by  His  Incarna- 
tion matter  itself  was  consecrated ;  if  sorrows  are 
blessings  in  disguise;  if  need  was  changed  into 
abundance ;  the  Cross  converted  into  a  IcN^ge  of 
reverence ;  if  death  be  now  stript  of  its  terror  by 
His  dying,  and  the  end  of  His  coming  in  the 
flesh  was  to  redeem,  ennoble,  transform,  to  min- 
gle and  purify  the  inner  life  of  man,  and  to 
leaven  all  by  His  presence — then  it  is  not  only  a 
libel  on  religion  to  look  upon  it  as  inconsistent 
with  innocent  gladness,  but  we  shall  only  find 
happiness,  comfort,  and  power  as  we  take  this 
name  Immanuel  for  our  motto ;  and  as  that  name 
stands  to  us  for  reality,  so  may  it  be,  "  Qod  with 
us,"  not  only  in  His  house,  in  litanies  and  prayers, 
in  our  secret  chamber,  or  in  enforced  separation 
from  the  world,  not  only  in  occasional  efforts  to 
glorify  Him,  but  always  and  everywhere  be  wit- 
nesses for  Him  in  the  world,  by  being  living  epistles 


known  and  read  of  all  men,  by  making 
world  better  and  not  worse  for  living  in  it, 
moting  sinless  joy,  and  not  ainf  ul  sadness,  ai 
all  estates  and  circumstances,  and  in  all  that 
lie  before  us,  doing  the  Master^s  woik  becaa 
have  got  our  Master's  spirit 

Dear  Friend  I  wbo9e  Ptesenoe  in  the  honee, 
Whose  gradouB  words  benign, 

Conld  once  at  Cana's  wedding  feaat 
Change  water  into  wine. 

Come,  viait  ua;  and  when  doU  work 

Grows  weary,  line  on  line. 
Revive  oar  soola,  and  let  na  see 

life's  water  tamed  to  wine. 

Gay  mirth  shall  deepen  into  joy. 
Earth's  hopes  grow  half  divine 

When  Jesus  visits  as,  to  make 
Life's  water  glow  aa  wine. 

The  social  task,  the  evening  fire. 
The  homely  household  shrine. 

Grow  bright  with  angel  visits,  when 
The  Lord  i>oar8  out  the  wine. 

For  when  self-seeking  tonis  to  lovc^ 
Not  knowing  mine  nor  thine. 

The  miracle  again  is  wrought. 
And  water  tamed  to  wine. 


OHBISTMAS     DAY. 


IS  Christmas-tide,  when  joy-hells  ring 
A  merry  welcome  to  the  mom  I 
Tis  CliriBtmaB-tide,  when  children  sing 
Glad  carols  of  the  SaWour  bom  1 
Tis  Christmas-tide,  and  one  sweet  strain 
Seems  every  heart  and  voice  to  fill — 
The  old  old  story  told  again 

Of  "  peace  on  earth,  to  men  good  wilL" 

II. 

We  wander  down  the  village  street, 

And  past  the  hedge-rows  white  with  snow. 
And  many  an  old  acquaintance  greet 

With  loving  welcome  as  we  go  ; 
For  full  of  rest  is  every  lieart, 

Tlie  very  air  is  wondrous  still  : 
Clirisf  8  birth  sweet  promise  doth  impart 

Of  "  peace  on  earth,  to  men  good  will." 

III. 

We  linger  by  the  old  church  tower, 
And  hear  the  glad  bells'  mcrr>'  peal ; 

They  seem  endowed  with  wondrous  power 
1 0  speak  the  thoughts  which  we  but  feel. 


They  tell  of  right  for  every  wrong. 
Of  glad  release  from  cveiy  ill ; 

They  sing  the  herald  angels*  song 

Of  *'  peace  on  earth,  to  men  good  will* 

IV. 

And  now  within  the  church  we  stand, 

And  hear  the  joyous  anthem  ring 
From  high-arched  roof  with  cadence  gzaad~ 

A  carol  of  the  Saviour  king  ; 
And  children's  voices  greet  onr  ear. 

Soft  as  the  tones  of  babUiqg  liU, 
Telling  in  accents  sweet  and  dear. 

Of  "  peace  on  earth,  to  men  good  vJU." 

V. 

Anon  we  leave  the  church,  and  meet 

Old  friends  around  the  Chriatmaa  fin^ 
And  hearts  to  hearts  responsive  beat 

With  all  the  love  the  honn  inspire ; 
All  angiy  thoughts  must  pass  away. 

Resentment  we  must  strive  to  kOI, 
Since  on  the  first  glad  Cliristmas  day 

Came  "  peace  on  earth,  to  men  good  wiH* 

G.  Weatheel: 


"CHRISTWAS  DAY."-/,  ji 
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[^(j        CHAPTER  L-HORNIB  HAGTARD. 

OLLY  Grange  was  the  pretty  and  fanciful 
name  of  as  pretty  and  fanciful  a  farm- 
stead as  could  be  found  in  all  Yorkshire, 
according  to  my  thinking,  and  my  thoughts 
in  this  respect  at  least  agree  with  those 
of  the  few  old  stagers  who  still  remember 
the  old-fashioned  and  cosy  comer  as  it 
was  before  the  iron  horse  had  trampled 
ito  obliWon.  Situated  in  a  loamy  and  fertile 
ly  through  which  the  Ouse  still  winds  its  devious 
,  Holly  Grange  was  girdled  by  grassy  hiUs, 
:ed  with  browsing  sheep  and  grazing  oxen,  and 

sheltered  alike  at  all  the  "airts  the  wind  can 
'.**  The  hiUs  stood  bold  and  distinct,  each  from 
other,  like  a  circle  of  sentinels  on  guard ;  and, 
ks  to  the  harmonious  combination  of  hill  and 
>y,  wood  and  water,  Holly  Grange  was  surrounded 
B  picturesque  a  bit  of  scenery  as  an  artist  need 

to  paint 

te  Grange  itself  was  a  unique  and  important 
3nt  in  completing  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
rchitecture  was  a  curiosity.     It  was  built  in  a 

hall  Elizabethan,  half  Gothic,  with  a  dash  of 
^iss  ch^et  thrown  in  to  puzzle  everybody  who 
t<»  class  it  with  any  order  of  architecture  extant 
u8  made  up  of  gables,  wings,  angles,  and  odd 
~«.     A  ground  plan  of  the  whole  building  would 

presented  a  series  of  lines  in  such  queer  re- 
^hip  to  each  other  as  to  suggest  a  demented 
'^tsman,  shaking  paper,  and  a  table  with  tliree 
'Mi  legs. 

^  bams,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  other  out-build- 
^rere  all  more  or  less  in  keeping  with  the  house. 
^  them  were  built  of  red  brick  and  roofed  with 
Lies,  except  where  a  little  thateh  on  the  lower 

^as  flung  in  by  way  of  variety.  There  was  a 
^red  fold-garth  and  a  spacious  **  stack-garth  *' — 
^rmer  always  well  supplied  with  pigs  and  poul- 
Qnd  the  latter  nearly  always  furnished  with 
^  ricks  of  hay  and  com.  Beyond  these  was  a 
«Bn-garden,  an  umbrageous  orchard,  a  small  pad- 
with  a  duck-pond  which  was  almost  always 
feted  with  ducks  and  geese  in  some  stage  or 
on  their  journey  to  Uie  roasting-jack,  and  a 

•yard  for  timber  and  general  sundries.     Such 

the  surroundings  of  Holly  Grange,  situated  in 
parish  of  Waudby,  in  the  East  Riding  of  the 
d  old  county  of  York. 

;  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  paddock,  itself 
ded  by  the  yeUow  waters  of  the  Dose,  and, 
ing  in  the  hedge,  thei  c  stood  a  remarkable  and 

gigantic  holly.  It  had  long  ago  contemned  the 
of  remaining  a  mere  shrub ;  and  had  grown  to 

a  height,  expanded  to  such  a  breadth,  stoutened 
em  and  bough  to  such  a  thickness,  and  assumed 

a  sturdy  and  imposing  mien,  that.it  was  to  all 
e 


intents  and  poiposes  a  tree,  and  no  mannikin  at  thatL 
This  Goliath  among  hoUy-trees  was  knovm  as  the 
Abbot's  Holly,  and  had  a  traditionary  legend  attached 
to  it»  whose  scope  and  purport  this  story  will  make 
clear. 

The  owner  and  occupier  of  Holly  Grange  was  an 
old  farmer  called  Aaron  Hagyard,  a  crusty  old  man 
of  almost  threescore  years  and  ten.  He  was  tall, 
thin,  grizzled,  and  erect  His  iron-grey  hair,  with 
more  grey  in  it  than  iron,  was  cut  so  short,  that  he 
must  have  known  somebody  would  dearly  like  to 
pull  it,  and  so  he  had  made  the  operation  a  difficult 
business.  In  character  he  was  remarkably  like  the 
Grange  itself,  all  angles  and  sharp  comers,  the  former 
very  sharp,  and  the  latter  dark  and  uncanny.  The 
elder  of  the  Waudby  villagers  usually  spoke  of  him 
as  Homie  Hagyard,  because  of  the  hard  and  "  butt- 
ing "  front  he  so  generally  displayed.  The  Waudby 
younkers,  too,  with  that  love  for  rhyming  epigram 
common  to  their  kind,  used  to  sing  as  they  passed 
his  farmstead — 

Great  A,  little  a-r-o-n, 

Thinks  o'  naebody  but  his  sen* ; 
He 's  a  big  bear,  an'  that's  his  den. 

This  uncomplimentary  expression  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  seldom  hazarded  unless  the  coast  was  clear, 
and  a  possible  hug  from  the  angry  Bruin  could  be 
avoided  by  timely  flight  Once  upon  a  time  Aaron 
Hagyard  had  been  married,  and  was  left,  after  a 
short  but  not  sweet  spell  of  married  Ufe,  with  a 
wilful  girl  of  seven  years  to  call  him  father. 

On  her  he  lavished  what  little  love  was  possible  to 
his  stem  and  loveless  nature  ;  but  as  that  little  was 
fitful  and  uncertain  in  its  cliaractcr,  now  spoiling  her 
by  petting  every  whim  and  fancy,  now  treating  her 
with  a  harshness  which  was  downright  cruel,  she 
grew  up  as  self-willed  as  he.  By  the  time  she  had 
grown  little  more  than  half-way  through  her  teens, 
she  was  sufficiently  indifferent  to  his  authority,  and 
reckless  enough  in  mood  and  temper  to  defy  him  to 
his  face.  A  wandering  artist,  strack  with  her  un- 
questionable beauty,  and  piqued  by  her  gipsy-like 
ways,  which  were  at  once  both  wild  and  winning, 
and  having  an  eye  probably  to  old  Aaron*s  money- 
bags, spirited  her  away  one  mild  May  morning,  and 
having  honesUy  married  her,  appeared  one  moming 
with  his  girl- wife  on  his  arm  to  ask  foigiveness  for 
the  foolish  deed. 

"  Homie "  Hagyard,  however,  was  not  made  of 
yielding  material  He  butted  them  so  hard,  and 
rebutted  them  so  mercilessly,  that  they  were  driven 
from  his  door,  with  his  final  decision  ringing  in  their 
ears — "  As  you  have  made  your  bed,  so  shall  you  lie 
on  it ;  and  for  all  that  I  care  you  may  lie  in  a  ditch 
and  rot"  It  was  a  terrible  dower  for  the  foolish 
bride  to  carry  away  with  her  into  the  wide  world ; 

•  Selt 
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but  as  yet  the  glamour  of  the  new  Life  was  bright 
enough  to  pale  the  ominous  shadow,  so  the  disowned 
and  discarded  simpletons  flung  back  the  words  into 
his  teeth  again,  and  blithely  went  their  way. 

What  sort  of  a  way  that  was  may  easily  be 
imagined.  For  a  while,  so  long  as  luck  and  liking 
lasted,  Alfred  Lowther  and  his  "  darling  Winifred  " 
could  afford  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  Aaron  Hag- 
yard's  hot  displeasure.  They  cooed  like  wood- 
pigeons,  and,  like  tliem,  lived  oblivious  to  all  to- 
morrows. Then  poverty  stepped  in  as  an  anned 
man,  and  then  love,  again  like  wood-pigeons,  tlew 
away,  and  Alfred  Lowther,  who  had  neither  prin<Mplc 
nor  strength  of  character  for  the  trial,  followed  in 
due  or  rather  undue  time,  and  left  his  liapless  victim 
to  her  fate. 

Winsome  and  witless  Winifred,  now  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  for  hardsliip  had  dulled  the  first 
and  sharpened  the  last,  was  left  with  a  sweet  and 
l)clpless  little  Winifred  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  as 
best  she  could.  Driven  by  downright  8tar\'ation  to 
the  last  resource,  she  wrote  to  her  father,  pleadinj^  in 
strains  pitiful  and  penitent  on  belmlf  of  her  helpless 
and  innocent  child.  For  all  answer,  slie  received  her 
letter  back  again,  with  Aaron  Hagj-ard's  parting 
sentence  written  on  the  back  of  it,  "  As  you  have 
made  your  bed  so  slmll  you  lie  on  it;  and  for  all  that 
I  care,  you  may  lie  in  a  ditch  and  rot."  So  Winifred 
Lowther  and  her  hapless  babe  sunk  out  of  si;,'lit, 
swallowed  up  in  that  awful  whirlpool  of  London, 
whose  ceaseless  roar  and  merciless  rush  drowns  the 
voice  of  need,  and  bears  to  deeper  deptlis  the  strugg- 
ling and  unfriended  poor. 

Aaron  Hag^'ard  lived  on  through  gloomy  and  love- 
less years,  the  master  of  many  servants,  the  lord  of 
many  acres,  the  owner  of  many  thousands  ;  but  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  lonely,  miserable,  and  poor.  The 
more  his  years  advanced  the  more  morose  and  gruff 
he  grew.  The  more  his  wealth  increased  the  more 
desolate  and  dark  were  his  heart  and  hearth.  If  ever 
Ids  thoughts  were  permitted  to  dwell  on  the  daughter 
he  had  disowned,  he  compared  the  happier  might 
have  been  with  the  misery  that  was,  and  laid  the 
blame  with  interest  auud  wrathful  feelings  and 
vengeful  vows  at  the  door  of  his  rebellious  child. 
And  BO  it  came  to  pass  that  Homie  Hagyard  was 
feared  by  his  servants,  hated  by  his  neighbours,  while 
the  very  children  regarded  him  as  a  bear  whose  den 
it  waa  fearsome  to  come  too  near. 

Poor  old  Hagyard  I  Hard,  seur,  and  uncanny  as 
he  was,  I  pity  him.  Poor  old  anybody,  however 
great  Ids  faults  and  failings,  who  never  hears  the 
voice  of  love,  never  feels  the  gentle  touch  of  kindly 
hands,  never  knows  the  greetings  of  a  friend,  and 
never  sees  an  answering  gleam  of  affection  on  any 
"  human  face  divine," 


CHAPTER  IL-FORSAKKN. ' 
The  winter  of  18 —  was  a  v€ry  hard  one,  and  as 
Christmas-day  drew  near  it  was  very  evident  that 


it  was  going  to  be  a  real  old-fa sliioned  Cli.i-*Th.i*, 
and  no  mistake.  A  keen  frost  Iiud  >ci  in— >•>  ki^.  u 
that  the  river  Ouse  was  tliickly  frniicu,  liiiuh  Ik  t  ..■ 
delectation  of  the  Waudby  juveniles,  whu>o  s^kji::.; 
and  sliding  propensities  louud  abundant  ?-plit.Ti:  :  ^r 
indulgence  and  delight. 

A  copious  fall  of  snow  had  clothed  hill  and  v.ii;.  v, 
tree  and  hedgerow,  field  and  ganien,  h(Ki:>e  and  ^'li*  J, 
with  an  all-per\'ading  mantle  of  purest  wliiie.  Tjil* 
mid -day  sun  had  shed  warmth  enough  to  melt  T;.e 
upper  surface  of  snow  on  such  of  tile  and  iliai<ii  ::•.■.: 
tree  jis  caught  it«t  strongest  iK^anisr-,  and  then  lii^-  i.i;  - 
ping  frost,  unwilling  to  release  it  tri>m  its  uil:i*- 
less  grip,  had  caught  the  i)oiiiing  drops  on  iravu^  ;::;i 
branches,  and  had  expanded  them  into  icicles  of  t.;:i- 
tastic  shapes.  Nothing  could  be  more  pictureii^.ie 
than  Holly  Grange,  King  Frost  had  there  executed 
his  chicfest  pantominuc  feat,  and  provided  a  trai- 
fonnatiou  scene  of  tairj'  loveliness,  Tlie  quaint  gallvi, 
high-peaked  windows  and  projecting  porcheb,  vr? 
all  fringed  with  snow  and  garlanded  with  fiwtri 
silver.  Into  nooks  and  corners  the  snow  had  drifloi 
in  wreaths  of  curious  curves  and  cones,  and  tlic 
entire  jHcture  would  liave  been  a  wondrous  luiurj' 
to  an  artist's  eye. 

Not  so  the  picture  in  the  old-fashioned  front 
kitchen  of  the  Grange.  Tnie,  there  was  a  bi|i  lo^ 
fire  in  the  grate,  and  tlie  ingle-nook  in  which  oli 
Hagyard  sat  looked  as  though  it  might  have  beer,  i 
cheerful  comer.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  room  vl:-. 
a  chill  sombre  aspect  The  slow  and  solemn  tick  (■: 
the  old  tall-cased  clock,  whose  face  glowered  j.'riiJiy 
through  the  shadows,  had  something  funereal  in  it^ 
tones,  and  the  "winter  wind  sighed  and  moaned  thnr.i;:!j 
cranny  and  crevice,  as  if  it  knew  all  about  the  pitiiul 
loneliness  that  reigned  around.  Aaron  Hagj-ard  .sat 
in  his  straight-backed  chair,  with  one  WTuiklcd  h^«l 
on  either  knee,  his  head  bent  forward  and  downward, 
and  his  face  set  in  a  look  of  unmistakable  sadncs 
and  melancholy. 

Far  away  back  into  the  mist  of  years  old  Aaron  i 
thoughts  wandered,  and  brought  him  neither  pleasure 
nor  relief — wandered  away  to  the  days  when  a*  i 
lively  lad  he  laughed  and  romped  on  that  vc-n* 
hearth-stone,  while  a  grey-haired  father  sat  in  that 
very  chair,  and  laughed  in  concert  with  his  only  s«)n, 
while  a  gentle  motlier  plied  her  needles  In  the  other 
ingle-nook,  and  chid  them  both  with  a  smile  tlut 
belied  her  words  for  their  boisterous  beha\iour.  Then 
that  scene  of  "  auld  lang  s^nc  **  paled  out  like  a  ciis* 
solving  view,  and  he  saw  a  sweet  young  \*-ife  seated 
in  what  was  once  his  mother's  chair,  ii'ith  a  dimpled- 
cheeked  baby  in  her  lap,  singing  a  cheery  lullaby  as 
she  watched  the  fitful  fire-light  flicker  on  the  infant i 
face.  He  himself  in  that  long  ago  had  aleto  an 
answering  smile,  as  the  young  mother,  rich  in  her 
maternity,  smiled  from  babe  to  husband,  and  from 
husband  back  to  babe  again.  Then  once  a^^aia 
memory's  diorama  rolled  up  the  figures,  and  onrolled 
another  picture  BtilL  He  saw  a  little  laughing  dark- 
eyed  fairy  of  ten  short  summers^  with  ringing  Ian£^ 
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lerry  step,  racing  an  equally  playful  sheep-dog 
d  the  kitchen  floor,  pausing  ever  and  anon  to 
)  at  her  father's  face,  as  if  uncertain  of  his 
/al,  and  half  fearing  his  rebuke.  Once  more 
>ene  changed,  and  in  the  dim  and  deepening 
he  saw  the  dark-eyed  gipsy-looking  maiden 
I  shadowy  husband  by  her  side,  fading  away, 
out  yonder  into  the  dark,  the  dark  out  of  which 
d  heard  her  imploring  voice,  and  had  sternly 
id  his  ear.  "  As  you  have  made  your  bed  so 
you  lie  on  it ;  and  for  all  I  care  you  may  lie  in 
h  and  rot  1  **  The  hard  and  cruel  words  came 
on  his  ear  like  the  rumbling  echoes  of  distant 
er,  and  stirred  the  mist  into  which  his  mind 
azing.  Just  then  the  ancient  timepiece  rolled 
iimbled,  and  struck  the  hour  of  eight.  Roused 
bis  reverie,  Homie  Hagyard  looked  round  the 
y  and  deserted  room  ;  the  whole  measure  of  his 
tion  and  his  solitude  was  realised  with  over- 
ling force,  and  extorted  unconsciously  the  des- 
g  cry,  "  Forsaken  I  Hating  and  hated  by  God 
lan  1 "  At  that  a  moment  a  fresh  gust  of  wind 
rith  wild  weird  sound  around  the  Grange,  shaking 
amond-paned  windows,  howling  down  the  spa- 
chinmey,  flapping  the  drawn  blinds  to  and  fro, 
ing  round  the  comers,  and  sighing  dolefully 
(h  crack  and  keyhole,  as  though  it  would 
le  the  awful  sentence  which  the  aged  sinner 
ist  passed  upon  himself, 
r  Aaron  Hagyard  1  Wifeless,  childless,  friend- 
rodless  1  With  all  your  gold  and  with  all  your 
the  Christmas-tide,  with  all  its  holy  memories, 
•me  to  none  more  pitifully  poor  than  you  I  But 
come  to  you.  The  angel-message  sings  out  its 
nrith  a  grand  impartiality.  However  low  you 
Ave  fallen,  however  thickly  crusted  with  selfish- 
nd  sin,  however  long  and  grievously  you  have 
ten  God,  yet "  unto  you  is  bom  a  Saviour  which 
ist  the  Lord." 
•  «  *  «  «  « 

the  little  village  of  Waudby,  just  behind  one  of 
Us  which  stood  sentinel  around  Holly  Grange, 
was  a  small  village  sanctuary,  which  was  built 
9  accommodation  of  the  scattered  population  of 
Irish.  It  was  a  very  humble  and  unpretending 
i,  but  there  is  many  a  gorgeous  pile,  and  many 
isive  structure,  that  cannot  boast  of  half  the 
^ed  associations,  or  half  the  intensity  of  interest 

attached  to  the  lowly  synagogue  in  which 
sive  generations  of  villagers  had  worshipped 

The  principal  stay  of  the  little  church,  a  sort 
totum  indeed,  was  a  quaint  old  man,  who  for 

fifty  years  had  been  the  village  carpenter, 
Lch  arduous  and  ill-paid  avocation  he  still  plied 
nd  hammer,  though  with  fast-lessening  force 
uch-abated  skilL 

eon  Norwood,  as  the  old  wheelvrright  was 
was  a  man  of  spotless  character,  and  possessed 
t  practical  piety  which  commands  the  admiring 
ition  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  The 
srs  of  the  church  loved  him  as  a  father,  the 


viUagers  in  general  looked  upon  him  as  a  saintly 
patriarch,  the  clergyman,  the  squire,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  held  him  in  high  esteem  ;  and  even 
Aaron  Hagyard,  the  Ishmaelite  of  that  region,  and 
an  open  scomer  of  religion,  alike  in  the  concrete  and 
the  abstract,  had  less  antipathy  to  Simeon  Norwood 
than  to  anybody  else.  Indeed,  he  had  been  known 
occasionally  to  do,  at  the  old  carpenter's  request, 
what  he  could  not  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  do  by 
any  living  man  in  the  parish  besides. 

Simeon  Norwood,  as  may  be  expected,  was  a  man 
of  prayer.  Drawn  out  under  the  influence  of  what 
he  called  "  a  good  time  "  in  the  humble  sanctuary 
service,  Simeon  would  so  plead  with  God,  that  like 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  the  lowly  edifice  was 
filled  with  Pentecostal  fire.  By  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  by  hearth-stones  made  gloomy  with 
some  great  trouble,  the  old  man's  presence  and  his 
prayers  were  looked  upon  as  even  more  essential  and 
more  potent  in  results  than  all  the  resources  of  the 
man  of  skill  It  became  a  proverb  in  Waudby 
parish,  when  anything  was  declared  to  be  certain  to 
happen,  "It 's  as  sure  to  succeed  as  Simeon  Norwood's 
prayers."  In  his  case,  at  any  rate,  there  could  never 
be  any  room  to  doubt  thai  the  fervent  effectual 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 

On  the  aftemoon  of  Christmas  Eve  Simeon  Nor- 
wood was  seated  by  his  cottage  hearth  in  company 
with  his  aged  and  somewhat  ailing  wife.  Out  of 
doors  the  wind  was  blowing  a  bitter  and  biting  blast, 
flinging  up  the  fallen  snow  in  swirling  clouds  to  meet 
the  thickly-falling  flakes  of  a  new  supply.  The  air 
was  filled  and  darkened  by  the  double  drift,  and  that 
and  the  pinching  cold  and  the  loud  whistle  of  the 
winter  wind  made  the  cosy  cottage  all  the  cosier  by 
the  contrast  The  old  carpenter,  with  characteristic 
warmth  of  expression  and  pious  gratitude,  was  saying 
to  his  aged  partner,  "Dorothy,  my  lass,  we  mun 
thank  God  'at  we  're  safe  hoosed,  for  it 's  going  to  be 
a  parlous  neet  God  pity  the  poor  creaturs  'at  hez 
neather  roost  nor  bield,  or  it  11  go  hardly  wiv  'em !" 

Suddenly  a  soft  and  timid  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  followed  by  the  moaning  sound  as  of  one  in 
utter  weakness  or  oppressive  pain.  Simeon  was  on 
his  feet  in  a  moment,  and,  opening  the  door,  was 
startled  to  see  a  woman  laid  prostrate  on  the  snow, 
while  the  pitiless  flakes  were  thickly  falling  on  her 
upturned  face,  which  was  to  the  full  as  white  as  tliey. 
Kneeling  by  her  side  was  a  fair  and  fragile  maiden  in 
her  early  teens,  evidently  in  a  perfect  agony  of  grief 
and  fear.  She  was  trying  earnestly  but  vainly  to  lift 
the  prostrate  form.  As  the  red  li^t  of  the  yule  log, 
shining  through  the  open  door,  fell  upon  her  young 
and  handsome  face,  she  lifted  appealing  eyes  to 
Simeon,  and,  wringing  her  hands,  exclaimed,  "  My 
mother  1  oh,  my  mother !    She 's  dying  in  the  snow !" 

"  Nay,  lassie,  nay,"  said  the  old  man  in  tender 
tones,  "  let 's  hope  it 's  not  so  bad  as  that,"  and  stoop- 
ing down  ho  also  essayed  to  lift  the  helpless  woman 
from  her  chilly  couch. 

His  faiHng  strength  was  not  equal  \*^Sia&^«^  ^«^ 
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jnat  kt  thftt  moment  a  tall  youth  approarlicd,  and 
ujini^  "SUy,  Simeon,  I  can  lift  her,"  gathered  her 
in  hia  strong  anna  and  bore  her  to  the  rode  nettle 
which  waa  drawn  near  the  kitchen  lire.  Snch  Himple 
■Dethoda  as  were  available  were  speedily  employed  to 
bring  the  fainting  atranger  round,  and  with  such 
■uccen  that  at  length  she  oponcd  lier  sunken  eyes, 
and  a  feeble  amile  lit^lcd  np  her  aadly  wan,  pinulicd 
fcatnrea. 

"Thank  yon,"  said  she.     "May  God  reward  you  ! 

"I'm  here,  my  mother  I"  snid  the  girl,  stepping 
forward  and  kneeling  by  her  side. 

The  invalid's  tliin  linnd  tenderly  slriikcd  ber  linir 
In  a  wealth  of  apeeohlesa  love,  lind  tliv  trfrl  biiii.d 
her  head  in  her  mother's  Inp,  and  sobbed  n*  lliuu^'li 
her  young  heart  muxt  break. 

"Nay,  nay,"said  old  Simoon.  "Di.ii't  rry,  lirtlc 
sweetheart.  Mother'!!  be  a!!  ri-lit  diriTlly  ;  an' 
here's  a  slicltcr.  Cod  be  tlmnkiil,  for  liolli.  Ii>n't 
there,  Dorothy  ? " 

"  Hey,  marry,"  said  the  old  wnman,  oliecrily.  "  It 's 
&  neet  'at  we  wndii't  turn  nway  a  dog  'at  barked  for 
shelter,  mitch  ntair  a  cou])le  o'  poor  iu>u1h  'at'it  wvr 
oan  flesh  and  blood,  as  a  Iwdy  may  rviy.  You're 
varry  welcome,  varry."  Very  soon  the  kettle  was 
hissing  on  the  hob,  the  tea  was  "drawing"  in  tlie 
pot,  and  the  shivering  wanderers  were  right  Imsjiit- 
ably  entertained. 

The  young  man,  wliose  opportune  arrival  had 
enabled  him  to  render  such  guud  service  was  lloger 
Oxtohy,  the  son  of  a  nciglibouring  farmer,  and  an 
;ver- welcome  guest  by  the  old  caqie liter's  hearth- 
stone. I>"«;er'B  sjTnpathics  were  touched  to  the  quick 
at  the  sight  of  tlie  weakly  woman  and  the  weeping 
maiden  ;  and  with  a  benevolent  inlctit  that  did  him 
nbundant  credit,  he  turned  his  slepx  homcwnrd,  witli 
a  view  to  make  such  demands  <m  liis  mother's  and 
sister's  wardrobes,  and  on  purse  and  piinlry  ton,  as 
would  elTcf lively  aid  the  sped  ciittagers  in  their 
kindly  labour  of  love. 


CIIAPTER  m.-A  PLUXGE  IN  TUB  OUSE. 

"Simeon  Norwood,"  said  the  strnngcr,  after  slie  had 
been  strengthened  and  rcfreslicd,  "  I  see  that  yon 
don't  know  me  ;  and  no  wonder.  Weary  years  and 
]iinrhln<;  poverty  have  worn  away  all  traces  of  Wini- 
fred llagyonl,  the  lioppy  child  who  used  to  deck  her 
cam  and  hair  with  the  long  carls  which  fell  front 


i.jlar 


o  HagyardI"  said  Simeon,  amazed.  "The 
de.ary  mo,  poor  body  1  The  world's  gone  hardly  wi ' 
yo'.  Bless  ns  all  I  bonnie  Winnie  HagyardI  isityooT" 
Mm.  Lowtlicr  told  her  hearers  all  the  sad  stiTy  of 
her  ill-starred  marriage,  her  husband's  desertion  nl 
iier,  her  cniel  repulse  by  her  hard  and  vengeful 
father,  her  life  and  death  battle  with  poverty  for  the 
aake  of  her  helpless  child.  She  told  of  her  weary 
itrtigglc  for  bread,  while  her  eyes  grew  dim  and  the 
■laving  needle  fell  from  her  nerveless  Angers,  and  of 
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Here  age<l  Iiorotliy  I 
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threat  that  tlireatene<l 
linikcn  tones,  "  Poor  hi 
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Still  )^at  behind  her  : 
prayed.  Stirred  as  he 
soul,  his  [dendings  w< 
crushed  and  Kpiril-brol 
winsome  girl,  for  the 
WTCstlcd  in  believing  oi 
the  strangers  were  awei 
the  desert,  constrained 
place!- 

"  0  God  of  mysteries 
"Thy  path  is  tlirongl 
but  Thy  errand  is  cont] 
dear  suffering  woman, 
Comfort  her  heart,  nou 
out  of  her  awful  stnij 
bless  her  I  utak'  her  T 
the  poor  little  maid,  to 
o'  trouble  an'  rare  I  T 
hard,  so  mistaken,  so  l 
prick  his  conscience  I  n 


"  Father,  1  un  Wlimi*  I    ForgiTa  me,  and  take  me  to  joia  home  agitlii !  '—p.  U. 
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to  these  i>oor  wandcrcre !  O  thou  loWn'  Jesus  I  cole- 
}>nitc  thy  Christmas  comin',  and  hrin;x  peace  and  good- 
Aviil  to  Holly  Grange  an'  them  at  belun;»8  to  it,  an' 
m;ik'  'em  a  happy  an'  united  family — happy  in  eaih  j 
other  an' for  ivver  mair  I"  llisin^'  from  his  knees, 
tlie  hush  of  a  ^eat  calm  fell  upon  the  little  group. 
Tlie  old  man  took  the  hands  of  the  half-bewildered 
Avoman  in  his  o\>'n,  and  bcncling  his  white  head,  he 
whispered,  with  a  faith  in  God  and  a  tenderness 
towards  the  homeless  waifs  whivh  was  positively  sub- 
lime, "  Be  of  goml  cheer !  Only  believe  I  Stand  still 
an'  see  the  salvation  o'  God  I" 

♦  ♦♦•••♦ 

"  Forsaken  !  Ilatiiig  and  hated  by  God  and  man  I '' 
repeated  Aaron  Hag>'ard  as  he  rose  from  his  solitary 
in;:le.  Unable  to  l>ear  the  horrible  depression,  he 
opened  the  door,  and  stepped  out  into  the  night.  The 
wind  had  fallen,  the  cloud-MTack  had  largely  vanished, 
leaving  only  a  few  masses  of  cumuli  siiiling  on  the 
blue,  and  now  and  again  passing  athwart  the  brightly 
shining  moon.  He  sauntere<l  down  the  orchanl  and 
into  the  paddock.  Nearing  the  ancient  holly-tree  he 
saw  a  dark  shape  seated  in  its  stalwart  branches,  ais'i 
rightly  judged  that  some  lawless  wight  was  cutting 
oil'  a  bough  from  the  Ablwt's  Holly  for  Christuias 
ganiituro  or  productive  sale.  That  holly,  as  I  have 
Kiid,  had  its  legend,  and  by  the  simple  villagers  it  waa 
regarded  as  passessing  a  precious  charm  or  spell, 
uuc-anny  according  as  traditional  conditions  were 
neglected  or  fulillled.     The  legend  ran  thus  : — 

"When  Christmas  comes  nippinj?  with  frost  and  with  snow ; 

llanp:  up  of  the  old  abbot's  holly  a  bou^h, 

Cut  but  one,  bring  but  one,  bang:  it  up  here. 

It  will  bring  you  good  luck  that  will  last  for  a  year. 

The  old  Ishmaelite  anger  boiied  hot  in  Aaron 
Ilagyard's  veins  against  the  unknown  marauder. 
Darting  forward,  he  flung  a  loud  and  vicious  objurga- 
tion at  the  thief.  The  unkno^WTi  was  so  taken  by 
surprise,  that  just  as  the  big  bushy  bough,  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  red  berries,  had  been  severed  from 
the  stem,  the  robber  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  with  a 
thump  on  the  ice,  and  through  the  ice  into  the  river. 
Aaron  Hagyard's  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  triuni- 
phantly.  "  Hating  and  hated  by  God  and  man ! " 
The  words  seemed  spoken  in  his  car.  A  second 
and  nobler  impulse  followed  ;  he  rushed  through 
the  hedge,  and  regardless  of  danger,  jumped  on  tlie 
ice,  which  being  already  shattered  by  the  fall  of  his 
predecessor,  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he  too  was 
floundering  in  the  muddy  waters  of  tlie  Ouse.  A  lad 
of  some  twelve  years  of  Jige  had  just  come  to  the 
surface  after  a  second  immersion  ;  and  with  great 
dilBculty  Aaron  Hag>'ard  managed  to  drag  him 
ashore.  Whether  by  the  influence  of  fear,  or  as  a 
consequence  of  being  half-dro'\^^led,  the  lad  was  all 
but  senseless.  His  deliverer  bore  him  to  the  Grange, 
summoned  the  aid  of  servants,  and  by  the  use  of 
fitting  means  the  young  trespasser  was  speedily 
brought  round. 

It  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  dubious  question 


as  to  whether  the  juvenile   lilrlicr  of  iKill\-ih..... .. 

was  at  all  grateful  in  the  lirst  in^tanro  f<>r  l;!-  :  ■;• . 
nate  deliverance   from   a   watery   .jravo.      liit'ir.-.. 
con-^ciousness   made   him    arqiuiiti-.l    \\\\\.    ;   ■.   ' 
tliat    bv   pome  evil   rhauce    he    w.i-   n^■^^     :•    ;•.•!..: 
of  the  awful   "den;"    and.   in    all    j'ri.i".i*»:.;:;.. 
hapless  victim  of  the  surly   bear.   whoM*   vfr>   :;  i 
was  sufficient  to  strike  e\erj-  \V;iuilby  juveriili- '  .  . 
terror  and  n^ith  awe.     The  youn;:   ra?H'al   l.^d  -  ■ 
vague  ideas  of  his  being  in  tht*  power  of  Fi-o-ft-r  i. .. 
whose  smelling  powers  were   only  exoecdfii   '-y 
crunching  capabilities,  and  who  was  verj*  lik'.:. 
make  mince-meat  of  him.    Judging  by  the  cnJ'''--:  . 
of  his  countenance,  when  he  discovered  iuV)  v,-;-. 
hands  he  had  fallen,  he  would   rather  have  st.  *'. 
where  he  was,  and  died  with  a  whole  skin  1m?i.".iL'. 
the  placid  waters  of  the  turbid  Ouse.      <.>ne  ni  t.'i^ 
farm -lads  provided  him  with  drj-,  if  not  very  c;'.j:i:)t 
a]»p:irel  ;   and  Aanju   Uairyard,  with   quite  a  :i  ■^ol 
h«.'ii<ation  tingling  around   his  heart-siring>,  n:inru 
a  while  in  order  to  change  his  own. 

When  Aaron  Hagj'ard  returned,  the  boy  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  Ids  countenance  verj-  pale,  and  his  wi.r!-: 
demeanour  characterised  by  a  sort  of  dazed  and  uc- 
comprelicnding .  astonishinent..  At  the  sight  of  ]il« 
rescuer  and  ani^ent  terror,  wh^  took  kiA  accustoice<i 
seiit — the  seat  wiieiem,  earlier  in  the  evening,  he  had 
dreamed  his  drefuns — the  lad  opened  his  eyes  ail 
mouth  to  an  abnomud  extent,  and  stared  at  I'jh 
without  saving  a  word.  Aaron  Hagyord,  whc^ 
bj^od  was  mode  warm  ^s-ithin  lum  by  the  unac- 
ctjifrtomed  exercise,  and  still  more  warm  by  reason  of 
the  glow  of  a  totally  unaccustomed  deed  of  kindness, 
spoke  cheerily,  "Now,  my  lad,  you're  beginnin,: 
to  feel  all  right  again,  aren't  you  ?  Cold  bath  that, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Ye — yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "  Plea — please,  sdr, 
was  it  you  that  did  it  ?  " 

"Did  it?  did  what?  Pull  you  out  of  the  water? 
I  guess  it  was.     Are  you  sorry  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir — please,  sir,"  said  the  lad  ignoring  the 
question  as  if,  at  present,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not 
able  to  answer  it ;  "  what  are  you  goin*  to  do  wi ' 
me  ?    Shall  you  send  nie  to  gaol,  sir  ?  ** 

"  To  gaol ! "  said  Aaron.  "  No,  not  I.  I  shall  take 
yon  home  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  go.  What's 
your  name?" 

"  Tom  Plummer,  sir.** 

"  Plummer  I  **  said  Homie  Hagyard,  with  a  sco^l 
"What,  Bill  Plummer  the  poacher's  son?"  And 
his  countenance  grew  black  at  the  remembrance  of 
innumerable  offences  against  him  committed  by  that 
notorious  character.  "  Plummer  I  Wliv.  wasn  't  it 
you  that  sliouted  something  after  roe  the  other  day, 
when  I  was  crossing  Waudby  Dyke  ?  What  was  it 
you  said  ?  " 

The  convicted  young  sinner  was  fast  collapsing 
M'ith  fear,  and  some  compunction  too,  in  the  light  of 
late  events.  Being  pressed,  however,  he  owned  to 
the  soft  impeachment,  and  replied,  "  Pie — please,  ss» 
I  said — 
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Great  A,  littlo  a-r-o-ii. 
Thinks  o'  noebody  bat  bis  sen ; 
He's  &  big  bear  an'  that's  his  den. 

at  1 11  niwer  say  it  no  more,  sir ;  niwer,  as  long  as 
live  I  You  jumped  into  t  *  river  fo  *  me,  an '  youVe 
led  me  an*  warm'd  me,  an'  you  aren't  goin'  to 
:nd  me  to  gaol  1  Maister  Hagyard,  1 11  niwer  say 
again,  an '  1 11  whack  ony  lad  that  diz  say  it ;  aye, 
he  *8  bigger  then  me  ! " 

"All  right,  my  lad,"  said  Aaron,  struck  by  his 
ddcnt  sincerity.  "  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  Try 
•  be  a  better  lad.  Ill  say  no  more  either  about 
lat  or  the  hoHy.  Put  your  hat  on,  and  1 11  take 
)u  home.  But,  stay,  will  you  have  any  more  to 
kt?" 

**No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Tom  Plummer,  feurly 
nbbering  with  penitence,  "  but  1 11  niwer  say  it 
^n,  niwer!"   and  the  last  word  was  said  with 

I  emphasis  which  included  all  time. 

So  Aaron  Hagyard  and  Tom  Plummer  went  out 
ito  the  night,  plodding  through  the  snow,  the  young 
mitent  trudging  on  by  the  side  of  his  quondam 
TTor  until  they  reached  the  poacher's  door.  They 
nnd  Bill  Plummer  sitting  by  the  fire  enjoying  his 
Lort  black  pipe,  while  his  unattractive  wife  sat 
iTsing  a  little  dirty-faced  baby  on  the  other  side, 
i  tiie  sight  of  Aaron  Hagyard  the  poacher'ii  face 
iBiimed  a  portentous  scowl,  aa  one  who  sees  an 
lemy,  and  hates  him. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  £urmer.  "I've  brought 
[aster  Tommy  home.  He  fell  into  the  river  while 
3  was  getting  a  holly-bough.  I  managed  to  drag 
im  out  half-drowned,  and  as  he  was  unaMe  to  come 
i  far  by  himself,  I  thought  I  'd  better  see  him  safe 
wne.**  .  •  1     - 

"Fayther  I"  said  Tommy,  in  a  biimt  of  measure- 
ss  gratitude,  "Maister  HagyanI  ^jibniwd  into  the 
ver  for  me  when  I  was  drownding,  an'  cairied  me 
tto  t'  Grange,  and  gav'  me  some  tea  an'  some  toast 
id  some  pork  pie,  an'  took  my  wet  cloo'se  off  an' 
ive  9ie  some  dry  'uns,  an'  said  he  wouldn't  send  me 
>  gaoly  aa*  brought  me  home,  and  I  prigged  a  holly- 
ough,  an'  it  was  a  grand  'un,  an'  it  fell  wi'  me  npo' 
ice,  an'  I  shouted  after  him  '  Great  A  little  a,'  an' 

II  niwer  say  it  no  mair,  niwer!"  and  at  this  point, 
reathless,  speechless,  tearful,  Tommy  suddenly 
:oppcd  short. 

Bill  Plummer  listened,  and  was  bewildered,  Tom's 
»rrent  of  eloquence  and  his  strange  toggery  con- 
[need  him  of  the  truth  of  it  alL  He  looked  at 
aron  Hag}'ard,  who  stood  twirling  his  hat^  and, 
}  with  the  fly  in  amber,  wondering  how  he  got 
lere. 

"Aaron  Hagyard,"  quoth  Bill,  "you've  rubbed 
it  a  lot  of  old  scores  to-neet    God  bless  you  !  an' 

iwer  I  snickle  a  rabbit  on  your  farm  again,  you 
lay  snickle  me ! "  His  wife's  thanks  were  even 
lOre  effusive,  and  Aaron  Hagyard  felt  uncommonly 
aeer,  pleasantly  uncomfortable,  and  took  home 
ith  him  an  altogether  new  sensation  to  HoUy 
range. 


CHAPTER  iy.~THB  ABBOTS  HOLLT. 

The  exciting  events  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
that  memorable  Christmas  eve  provided  Aaron  Hag- 
yard with  abundant  food  for  thought  Long  after 
his  household  had  retired  to  rest,  he  sat  by  the  failing 
embers  thinking,  thinking  deeply.  In  one  afternoon 
he  knew  that  he  had  disarmed  and  vanquished  three 
enemies,  comprised  in  the  poacher's  family.  He  had 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  his  life  had  been  a  grand 
mistake.  Then  the  dreams  of  memoiy  came  back, 
and  his  little  Winifred's  prattie  again  echoed  in  his 
ear.  "  O  God  1 "  he  groaned,  in  heartbroken  repent- 
ance, "what  an  inhuman  wretch  I  have  been  !  Where 
is  she  7  dead  or  living  ?  And,  if  living,  to  what  has 
my  unnatural  cruelty  doomed  her  ?  "  He  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  wept 

The  ancient  clock  struck  one,  and  the  fact  dawned 
upon  him  that  it  was  Christmas  day ! — the  day  when 
the  loving,  gentle,  and  forgiving  Cluist  came  to  bring 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men.  A  great  yearn- 
ing took  possession  of  him.  "Oh,  that  he  would 
come  to  me!"  He  slid  down  by  the  old  arm-chair  in 
the  ingle-nook,  knelt  in  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
flickering  embers,  bent  his  white  head  upon  his  hands, 
aad  watching  angels  ii^aved  their  wings  in  gladness 
and  told  the  news  in  Htev«ii,  "  Behold,  he  prayethl"' 

Yes,  Aaron  Hagyard  pray^  as  Simeon  Norwood 
and  the  two  sufiering  Winifreds  prayed,  and  God 
heard  from  Heaven,  His  dwelling  phu^e,  and  when 
He  heard,  He  answered,  and  forgave. 

Next  morning  Aaron  rose  to  hear  the  merry  bells 
pealing  forth  a  Christmas  psalm.  His  soul  was  at 
rest  in  the  love  of  a  forgiving  God,  and  ehimed  hack 
in  grateful  echoes ;  and  as  he  bent  his  knee  for  the 
first  time  lor  many,  many  years  in  morning  piajrer, 
he  literally  wailed  oat  his  ay  to  Heaven  that  God 
would  direct  him  how  to 'find  again  his  wandering 
child. 

He  resolved  to  start  on  his  journey  to  London 
Avithout  delay,  and  never  to  rest  until  he  had  either 
found  his  daughter  or  obtained  convincing  proof  that 
she  was  dead.  He  had  just  finished  his  morning 
meal  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  m  a 
few  moments  Simeon  Norwood  stood  before  him. 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  Maister  Hagyard,  an* 
a  happy  new  year !"  said  the  old  man,  in  cheeiy  times, 
for  he  had  come  fuU  of  invincible  faith  thai  God 
would  give  him  favour  even  in  Homie  Hagyard's  eyes. 

"  The  same  to  you,  Simeon  Norwood,  an*  many  of 
'em,"  said  Aaron,  heartily. 

There  was  such  an  absence  of  the  usual  gruiliiesB, 
and  such  a  ring  in  his  tones,  a  sort  of  humanness  and 
touch  of  heart  in  them,  that  Simeon  could  but  listen 
and  look  out  for  more. 

"  A  merry  Christmas,"  continued  Aaron,  "  I  have 
no  right  to  expect,  and  shall  never  have  until  my 
poor  lost  girl  is  back  beneath  her  fatlier's  roof  again. 
I  am  going  to  London  at  once  to  see  if  I  can  find  her. 
A  happy  Christmas  I  have,  Simeon  Norwood,  in 
way,  for " 
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"  PruM  the  Lord  Alminbty  t "  exclaimed  Siiaeou, 
junking  to  conclnBioiu.  "  It  'b  ChrutuiBB  i'  jom 
heart,  iiia't  it  I    An'  Jwiu  hex  put  it  there  T " 

"  Yes,"  sud  Aaron,  "  I  thank  God  for  a  new  light 
and  a  new  heart.  Oh,  that  I  could  compensate  for 
somo  of  the  misery  I  have  caused  I  Simeon,  I  would 
give  all  I  'm  worth  in  the  world  to  find  my  poor,  lost 
Winnie.  If  ahe  's  dead,  I  've  killed  her,  and  if  she  '■ 
starring,  the  guilt  of  it  lies  at  my  door.  You  are  a 
man  of  prayer.  Pray  for  me,  in  pity,  that  I  may  find 
and  save  my  child  t " 

Simeon  Norwood's  kindly  heart  vas  unmanageably 
full.  He  had  come  to  reason  with  a  hard,  unyielding 
old  man  ;  had  come  to  be  growled  at  and  browbeaten, 
and  repulsed  ,  had  come  determined  to  appeal  and 
entreat  with  an  impor 
tuslty  that  would  not 
be  diamissed;  and  here 
the  whole  buBmcsH 
vaa  done  for  him  rcad\ 
to  his  hand,  and  he 
ciiuhl  not  doabt  that 
once  again,  as  manj  n 
time  before,  God  had 
heard  his  pelitioiiB,  and 
granted  him  the  dcHire 
of  his  heart  But 
though  he  had  a  clear 
programme  before  hini 
to  deal  with  Aaron 
Hngyard  ai  he  ex 
pected  to  find  him 
Simeon  was  fairly 
nonplussed  now,  and 
could  not  tell  for  the 
life  of  him  how  best 
to  make  the  revelation 
that  was  trembling  on 
his  tongue. 

"That's  what  I 
hev  been  prayin'  for, 
Maister  Hagyard," 
said  be,  at  length,  "an'  I  think  'at  he  wouldn't 
have  prepared  your  heart  for  it  if  be  badnt  meant  to 
give  yon  yonr  desire.  But,"  said  he,  actuated  by  a 
Budden  impulse,  "  until  the  Lord  take  you  to  her  or 
brings  her  to  you,  let  '■  praise  the  Lord  for  his  tender 
menaes  i'  bringin'  yon  to  His-self,  an'  then  may-be 
you  11  help  me  in  a  bit  of  a  bother  'at 's  come  to  me 
this  Ctuistmai  time." 

"  Aye,  that  will  I,"  said  the  farmer ;  "  that  will  I, 
with  all  my  heart." 

"  Thenk  you,"  said  Simeon.     "  Let  us  pray," 

But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  good  old  man 
could  get  to  the  ptaying  part  of  the  dnal  worship,  for 
nothing  but  praises  and  gushea  of  gratitude  to  God 
came  to  his  loosened  tongue.  By-and-by  he  pleaded 
as  be  well  knew  how  for  Aaron,  that  he  might  be 
kept  and  guided  into  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
for  hie  daughter  "  an' onybody 'at  belongs  to  her," 
that  she  might  be  happily  bonsed  beneath  her  fatheia' 


rooL  Then  be  prayed  for  the  pour,  that  the  pM 
Christmas  Guest  might  c^en  mem'a  heat^  sad  kil 
them  to  cheer  and  sucoour  the  Bornnring  and  At 
needy.  And  all  the  while  Aaron  Hagyard  kadi  ni 
said  "Amen  "in  his  heart,  and  felt  that  hewuretdi- 
ing  gifts  from  Ciod  and  that  gracions  benediflisci 
were  coming  down  at  Simeon's  calL 

Then  Simeon  Norwood  told  the  sloij  of  the  pw 
starving  wanderers  who  had  come  to  his  own  don- 
told  it  in  a  way  that  touched  the  now  toiitt 
heart  of  Aaron  exceedingly,  and  condadtd  \j 
saying,  "  I  thank  the  Lord  'at  I  was  able  lo  bk' 
'em  in,  an'  'at  they  are  sheltered  for  a  whik.  at 
the  poor  things  were  in  a  parlous  condilka,  I 
can  assure  yo'.  But  they  are  not  fit  lo  tnid 
far,  on',  indeed,  tb(i 
seem  to  have  no  pUn 
to  travel  to-  I  mid 
like  to  find  sonw  tini 
friend  wbo  wal  gin 
'em  house-raoiD,u'i 
bite  an'  a  sups  ttb 
Christmas  tiiof  11  (nj 
rate,  for  the  nkt  a 
Him  who  said  b  bi< 
love  and  Kaiem^ 
'  Inasmuch  aa  jchvt 
done  it  unto  the  IiiS 
of  these  you  bet  iM 

"  Look  yon  bm. 
Simeon  Norwuoi' 
said  Aaron,  "1  bin 
a  dreadful  lot  of  IM 
time  U>  make  up.  ud 
an  awfnl  acccunalitiia 
of  debt  to  pay,  iid  I 
cant  begin  to  fettbar 
a  bit  too  soon,  *D  bni 
them  here.  Withnw 
reoommendatka  A? 
ate  bewtily  wdctM 
1 11  send  my  trap  and  fetch  them  at  once." 

"God  bless  yon.  maister,  an'  he  wOL  Dcpal 
on  t,  yon  11  find  'at  yon  ar«  entortaining  aagck  bm- 
wares.  Yonr  hewt^  i'  tin  right  spot  now,  *t  lar 
rate.  If  you  11  lend  ma  yonr  spring  eait,  1 11  k> 
'em  here  in  a  twinklln'.* 

Ordera  were  atoncegiTieit  for  theeMmyancelil' 
got  reoc^,  and  in  a  few  momeDta  Simeo*  If«m*' 
was  q»eeding  away  onr  the  Bnonr-clad  md  mi 
thronghthe  elaar  Chriafetau  air.  to  bring  the  nafciora 
Christmaa  bleaaing  to  Aaron  Hagyaid's  long  mUmT 
heartii  and  homa,  Nerar  •spring  eatt  mrM,mi 
never  a  willing  hoao  drew,  n  Imyia  ■»  ik* 
Simeon  Norwood,  as  he  ^ed  ob  his  driigt**'  W^ 
Briefly  informing  Un.  Lowthar  how  matlHB  iMi 
he  placed  hia  guests  in  tlw  eati,  and  in  a  Wrf  ^K 
of  time  dmr  np  at  the  famar^  doar.  Tls  fW 
mother  was  much  onraooM  at  tta  Hght  sf  t* 
familiar  gables,  bat  aha  hnd  little  tiaa  for  pn^n* 
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or  A&nm  Hagyacd,  vith  a  new  light  in  bis  eje,  and 
I   new   love  at  hia   heart,  was  waiting   to   receive 

He  carefully  handed  down  the  mother  from  the 
rap,  and  wi^i  a  word  of  warm  and  hearty  welcome, 
nndacted  her  in-doors.  She  was  voiceless  with  ex- 
«a8  of  feeling,  for  all  she  aaw  carried  her  back  to 
jiildhood'a  sunnieat  days.  Her  daughter  had  re- 
»vered  her  good  splrita,  as  yooth  is  used  to  do, 
ind  tripped  into  the  house  nnaided.  Aaron  Hag- 
rard  had  her  in  full  view.  He  turned  as  pale  as 
be  white-washed  wall  behind  him ;  stood  a  moment, 
■alf  paralysed  with  wonder,  then  laid  his  hand  on 
Jie  fair  girl's  arm,  and  whispered  hoarsely,  "  My 
ittle  Winnie,  risen  from  the  dead  I " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs, 
Liowther,  flinging  her- 
«lf  on  her  knees  he- 
ore  him,  and  clasping 
urn  in  a  spanm  o( 
motion.  "  Father,  I 
im  Winnie  !  Forgive 
ae,  and  take  me  to 
'our  home  again  I  " 

The  younger 
iTIunie  came,  laid  her 
land  in  turn  upon  hi» 
trm,  lifted  her  beanti- 
nl  dark  eyes  to  his, 
md  said,  half  in  doubt, 
ind  half  in  hope, 
'Grandfather,  I  ani 
iVinnie  too  I  " 

Aaron  Hagyard 
daggered  backward 

hair   in    the    ingte- 

look,    pointed    his 

AQghter  to  her  once- 

uniliar    seat  in    the  '  '^'"  "^^  opeooii  hm  ej™,  imd 

pposite   comer,   and 

eckoned  the  maiden 

J  his  side,  ran  his  fingers  through  her  glossy  hair, 

Kiked    in   silence   from  daughter  to  granddaughter, 

is    features    working   so   violently   that  ohservant 

imeon  Norwood  was  half  afraid   of   conseqnenees. 

Iten   the  fountain   burst  forth,  the  tears  streamed 

own  the  happy  fatlier's   cheeks,   and   burying  his 

ux  in  his  hands,  he  sobbed  out,  "O,  my  God  1  my 

iod  1     What  inlinite  mercy  is  thine,  that  this  great 

ift  of  happiness  should  come  to  MB  1 " 

"  Praise  the  Lord  Almighty  t  Hallelajah  1  Glory 
«  to  God  1  "  shouted  Simeon  Norwood,  mhbing  his 
ands,  and  tramping  acroea  tbe  floor,  in  his  ezceas  of 
ay.  "  Praise  the  Lord  I  There  niwer  was  such  a 
Christmas  day  as  this  since  t'  angels  sang  on  t'  fost 
Ihristmaa  day  of  all  I " 

8o  Aaron  Hagyard  found  his  daughter,  and  all  his 
onl  went  oot  in  love  and  tendemesa  to  her  and  to 
he  happy  maiden  who  reproduced  to  him  his  little 
Vinnie's  features,  and  bore  her  mother's  name  ;  and 


the  two  weak  and  hapless  wanderers  had  fonnd  rest 
at  last,  after  all  the  weary  while.  In  the  course  at 
the  morning  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
BlU  Plummer  stood  before  his  ancient  enemy,  with 
one  hand  holding  Tommy's  digits,  and  with  the  other 
the  noble  bough  which  had  almost  cost  the  younker 

"  Msister  Hagyard,"  quoth  Bill, "  me  and  Tommy 's 
been  to  the  river  to  see  the  big  hole  you  an'  him  made 
i'  t'  ice,  and  we  fun'  this.  Yoa  know  t'  old  sayin',  sir — " 
"  When  Christmas  cornea  suppln'  wi'  troat  and  wl'  soow. 
Hang  up  D'  the  old  abbot's  boUf  a  bongh. 
Cut  but  ODD,  bring  bat  one,  bang  It  up  bete. 
It  11  bring  you  good  luck  tbst  will  last  for  a  year." 

"  Good  luck  (o  you.  Maister  Hagyard  t    We  wish 
you  a  merry  C' 
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Ciiristmas  box  which 
warmed  Bill's  pockets, 
and  opened  to  thw 
widest  Tommy's  glis- 
tening eyes. 

Good  luck,  the  best 
of  luck,  Aaron  Hag- 
yard had,  and  so  had 
the  happy  pair  who 
gladdened  his  hearth 
and  home.  That 
evening  Roger  Oitoby 
made  his  appearance, 
and  was  heartily  wel- 
comed. Tbe  ingenuous 
youth  was  mightily 
interested  in  the  at- 
tractive maiden  to 
whom  he  had  been  se 
strangely  Introduced. 
<^^  ,1  Lnn  without  u^<^ ..  As  the  yearn  passed  by 

that  interest  deepened 
into  love,  and  Aaron 
Hagyard  lived  to  see  his  darling  transformed  into 
Winnie  Oxtoby.  And  when  at  last  the  old  man 
"fell  on  sleep,"  he  died  at  peace  with  God  and 
man,  surrounded  by  those  to  whom  he  had  en- 
deared himself  by  all  tbe  genial  outcomes  of  his 
new  and  better  life.  Old  Simeon  Norwood,  whose 
old  age  was  rendered  comfortable  by  the  grateful 
liberality  of  his  friends  at  the  Grange,  passed  away 
soon  sfter  Aaron  Hagyard,  and  like  his  Gospel  name- 
sake, "  departed  in  peace  to  the  land  of  light."  Mrs. 
Lowtlter  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  nursed  and 
fondled  a  group  of  little  Oxtobys  in  turn.  Roger 
and  Winnie  became  the  ownen  of  Holly  Grange,  and 
also  of  his  father's  lands,  which  lay  contiguous.  Bill 
Plummer  and  his  son  Tommy  were  both  employed  on 
the  farm,  and  the  poaching  habits  of  the  former  were 
gradually  pnt  away.  The  gabled  Grange  still  stands, 
hard  by  the  spot  where  the  river  Ouse  still  speeda 
along  to  the  Hnmber  and  the  i 
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has  demolished  the  Abbot's  Holly.  Nothing,  how-  indestni<:tible.  Kty  uid  oonpasrion  exbale  ft  bi^ 
erer,  can  destroy  tho  good  work  which  ma  wronght  |  ranee  that  nerer  dies  ;  uid  right  along  the  yeui  kbI 
by  A  gradoua  Providence  in  answer  to  godly  Simeon  I  down  tlie  age*,  kindly  deeds  done  in  a  ChrisHy  ^lint 
Norwood's  prayera.    Works  of  love  and  mercy  are  .  shall  yield  ever-multiplying  harvests  of  golden  gnoL 


MARGARET    DALLING'S    CHRISTMAS. 


Vr  AUTIIOE  OF  "the  TR0I7DLES  OF  CHATTY  AUD  K 
*  CHAPTER  I. 

Y  heroine  is  not  of  high  degree  ;  her 
futher  had  been  organist  in  some 
country  chDTch,  bat  he  and  her 
mother,  and  every  relative  she  ever 
had,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge, 
had  died  long  ago,  all  except  her 
annt  Gibbs — Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  kept 
a  large  hoase  in  London,  which  slie 
let  out  as  chambers  to  single  gentlemen,  and  made  a 
good  tiling  of.  Now  Margaret  Dolling,  as  my  heroine 
was  colled,  had  been  fairly  educated,  and,  through 
tlio  inSucnce  of  one  of  aunt  Gibbe'  single  gentlemen. 
Captain  Stanton  (a  wiry-looking  man  with  an  iron- 
grey  monstacho  and  so  little  bosinees  of  his  own  ho 
concerned  himself  a  good  deal  abomt  other  people's), 
site  had  obtained  a  situation  as  hunUe  companion 
to  the  Hon.  Mis.  Maraton;  and  it  was  as  Mrs. 
Marabtn'i  humble  companion  we  are  going  to  make 
her  acquaintance  this  cold,  bleak,  Deosmber  morning. 
She  ii  *"<"g'""g  about  on  the  ugly  nndy  mad  leading 
from  Skipton-off-the-sea  to  EUielrertDti,  which  is  the 
next  town,  and  any  one  w{th  tiw  least  dIaoein> 
meni  would  say  she  was  ecrtanlf  waiting  for  aome- 
body.  A  strange-looking  yVBpg  woman  wa>  this 
Margaret  Dolling ;  I  doubt  If  it  be  povible  to 
describe  her  justly.  She  ww  taUl,  perh^a  a  trifle 
long,  yet  her  figure  was  singnlwly  giacefnl,  and  there 
was  something  almost  poetio  in  her  swinging  noise- 
less walk  I  it  might  have  belonged  to  a  barefooted 
Arab  or  on  ideal  Spanish  womaiL  Her  face  was  ddn, 
her  cheok-boDce  a  shade  too  hi^  her  month  a  trifle 
large— yet,  oh,  the  tragic  power  in  that  month  1  and 
her  eyes,  well,  the  large  dark  deep  eyes  were  perfect, 
there  conid  be  no  qnestion  about  that.  It  was  a 
grave,  hotf  sad,  almost  discontented  foce  ;  some  few 
might  coll  it  ugly,  many  would  call  it  beautiful,  and 
certainly  oil  would  remember  it.  There  was  o 
questioning,  waiting  look  in  it  that  hnunted  you.  I 
doubt  if  yuu  would  have  taken  her  for  a  lady  as  she 
sannterad  along  tlie  Shclvcrton  road.  She  was  not 
exoctly  o  Indy  in  manner,  and  she  was  certainly  not 
one  by  either  birth  or  culture,  and  yet  she  might 
have  been  a  queen  or  a  beggar-maid  ;  she  had  the 
physique  that  would  do  for  either.  She  did  not  look 
a  girl,  and  yet  she  was  a  girl  stiU  in  years,  but  girl- 
hood waa  a  period  she  seemed  almost  to  ignore,  and 
tho  grave  face  belonged  to  a  woman.  In  years  she 
was  somewhere  between  twenty  and  twenty-fonr,  bnt 
Iter  exact  age  I  never  knew. 
She  atood  still  for  a  moment,  and  shading  her  face 
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with  her  hands — white  nngloved  hoods — from  tk 
biting  wind  and  tho  driving  duet,  looked  ton;;  ud 
eagerly  towards  ShelvertoiL  Presently  she  mw  t 
tall  figure — the  Ggare  of  a  maa — in  the  diMis^ 
and  with  a  ugh  of  satisfocliou  she  waited. 

The  man  who  came  forward  joyfully  to  meet  bff 
was  a  soldierly-looking  yomig  man  of  sii-and-tTntf. 

"  There  ^  my  HoigarDt,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "luin 
glad  to  see  yon  1  Did  yon  hove  much  trouble  in  gtttiig 

"No^  nonc^*  Ae  answered;  "but  I  have  tea 
waiting  a  long  time,  and  I  am  very  tired,  Mr.  Aittnir.' 

"I  wish  yon  wouldn't  call  me  Mr.  Ar1)iui,^  he 
•aid,  pettishly.  "Put  your  arm  in  mine,  dear.'  it 
went  on,  recovering  his  good  temper  in  a  inomwl, 
"  and  we  U  wani  ourselves  with  a  good  bri->k  «tlt 
And  now  tdl  me  bow  my  amiable  aunt  is,  and ' 

"  Yon  shooldn't speak  of  her  so,  Arthur  ;  iilieiFvay 
kind,  and  though  she  is  proud,  consider  who  the  it' 
(Mrs.  Kloivtaa  was  hononrable  in  her  own  riglit,  lai 
the  grandee  of  tho  bmily.) 

"Well,  bnt  consider  who  I  am ;  I  "m  as  ^^Dod  m 
she  is  J  and  if  tiie  means  to  leave  me  her  moon, 
why  shouldn't  ibe  let  me  have  a  little  of  it  befm- 
hand,  and  lo  help  me  to  wish   she   may  lin  Ihl 

"  Oh,  don't,  dont  1 "  ond  tbe  tears  gathered  in  hv 
soft  dark  eyes.  "It  brealu  my  heart  to  h«ir  yos 
talk  so,  it  makes  me  think  yon  arc  not * 

''Not  whatt'  he  asked,  bending  down,  and  look- 
ing into  her  grave,  almost  sorrowful  fooe.  "Kit 
what  T  " 

"  Not  what  I  always  have  thought  yon  and  lonJ 
you  for  being,"  she  aaid,  in  a  low  tender  Toies. 

"You  tliink  me  much  bettor  than  I  am,  Ifror'bl 
said.  "But  don't  let  ns  talk  of  that  Let^  tilkd 
something  else.  Look  here,  Horgaret,  I  vaot  )• 
know  why  we  shoold  moke  a  fnss,  ond  roir,  sal 
butlier  all  far  nothing,  my  leave  will  be  up  in  Mini; 
let 's  go  on  tiU  just  before,  ond  then  get  qoielll 
married,  and  go  oB,  and  write  and  tell  them  wkn  ** 
ore  safely  in  IndiiL     My  uiut  will  get  oret  it  ■ 

"She  uerar  wonldl"  the  girl  anawemd,  Uttalf. 
"  She  never  forgets  I  'nt  her  emnpanion  and  a  aalndri 
and  if  you  miUcs  ma  har  nieoe  slifl  woold  oetB  foip*' 

« teaaoB  fot  OBI  d«dl^  It  cB  Oe  qiU' 


"  If  your  mother  would  co 
"She  never  waald,"  be  a 
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dond  came  over  the  face  that  showed  lomething 
weak  about  it  throagh  all  its  bright  eagerness — and 
yet  how  Margaret  Dailing  loved  it  1  "  She  never 
would — there  are  other  things  yon  do  not  under- 
stand," he  added,  almost  as  an  afterthought. 

"  Then  it  cannot  be,"  she  said,  with  a  long  long 
sigh.  "Nothing  shall  make  me  do  it  without  her 
knowledge." 

"  I  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  like." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  deceive  her,  you  have 
told  nie  many  a  time  how  good  and  loving  she  is." 

"  After  all,  1  don't  think  you  love  mo  much,  Mar- 
garet," he  said. 

The  tears  chased  each  other  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  up  into 
his  face.  "Not  love  you?"  she  answered,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  her  soul  went  into  her  voice  ;  "  not 
love  you,  Arthur  ?  I  never  loved  any  one  else  in  my 
whole  life.  Never  any  one  or  any  tiling  at  alL  I 
only  wish  you  M'ere  a  beggar  in  the  street  that  I 
might  work  for  you  or  beg  with  you,  I  have  loved 
you  ever  since  I  saw  you  first,  years  ago  now  ;  when 
I  first  came  to  your  aunt,  before  you  first  went  to 
India.  My  life  owes  all  its  brightness  to  you,**  she 
went  on,  incoherently  ;  "  for  you  know  how  dull  and 
miserable  it  has  been.  Not  love  you  t  Oh,  Arthur  1 
I  love  you  so  much  I  could  die  for  you ;  and  so  well, 
that  I  will  die  rather  than  let  you  do  wrong  for  my 
sake." 

"  Don't  get  excited,  dear,**  he  said,  almost  alarmed, 
and  a  little  wearily.  "You  know  how  I  hate  a 
scene.  You  see,  the  fact  is  my  mother  wants  me  to 
marry  Mary  Cameron." 

"Who  is  Mary  Cameron?** 

**  Well,  she  *s — she  *s  Mary  Cameron ;  she  *8  pretty, 
and  an  heiress,  and  all  that** 

"  And  do  you  like  her,  Mr.  Arthur  ?  **  she  asked, 
in  alarm,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  and  her  mouth 
twitching  with  excitement 

"No,  no — of  course  not,**  he  answered,  hastily. 
*'  But  I  am  obliged  to  keep  the  old  lady  — 
my  mother — quiet,  and  the  idea  of  Mary  Cameron 
pleases  my  aunt,  and  all  that ;  so  I  am  a  little  civil 
to  her,  that  *s  another  reason  why  I  don*t  want  them 
to  suspect  anything.  It  would  be  much  better  just 
to  let  things  jog  on,  as  I  say,  and  to  do  it  gently  at 
the  last  without  any  one's  knowing  it  It  would 
avoid  so  much  fuss  and  bother,  and  I  do  so  hate 
fuss  and  bother,"  he  added,  nervously. 

Margaret  looked  up  at  him  with  something  like 
alarm  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Let  me  go  back,"  she  said,  sadly ;  "  I  want  to 
think  it  all  over,  and  Mrs.  Marston  will  be  down- 
stairs, and  expecting  me  to  read  to  her,"  and  without 
another  word  she  turned  round,  ftud  B^t  her  face 
towards  Skipton-off-tlic-sea. 

"What  a  fool  I  was  to  get  myself  into  tliis  scrape,** 
Arthur  Marston  said  to  himself  as  he  strolled  back  to 
Shelvcrton  that  morning.  "She's  the  sort  of  girl  it 
won't  do  to  trifle  with ;  besides,  there 's  something 
awfully  fine  about  her,  that  Mary,  with  all  her  pretti- 


ness,  can  never  oome  up  ta  I  *d  many  her  like  a 
shot  if  she  *d  only  take  me  without  makiog  a  foae^ 
and  trust  to  luck  for  everything  else.**  Luck  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Marston  meant,  in  this  instance,  his  general 
prosperity,  and  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  aunt's  wilL 


CHAPTER  n. 

My  Deab  Augusta,— It  will  please  me  so  very  much  If 
you  will  come  to  as  on  the  2l8t  and  spend  Christmas. 
Arthur  of  course  wUl  be  at  home,  and  dear  Mary  Cameron 
will  be  here,  and  I  should  so  much  like  you  to  see  more  of 
her.  She  is  so  good  and  sweet,  and  in  my  opinion  too  good 
for  Arthur,  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  one's  own  son,  bat  700 
know  how  much  I  love  him.  and,  after  all,  his  faults  are  only 
head  and  not  heart  faults  I  hope. 

I  do  hope  you  will  come  to  as,  dear  Augusta ;  we  will 
spend  quite  a  pleasant  Christmas.  By  all  means  bring  Mim 
Dailing,  as  well  as  your  maid,  if  she  would  be  any  comfort 
to  you,  she  would  be  company  for  Mary.  Let  me  have  a  line 
by  return  if  you  can,  and  believe  me— your  affectionate 
sister.  Elizabeth  Marston. 

This  was  the  letter  Mrs.  Marston  was  reading  when 
Margaret  returned  from  her  walk.  "  Miss  Dailing^" 
she  said,  looking  up,  "  I  am  going  to  spend  Christ- 
mas at  my  sister  Marston's  at  Slielverton,  and  you 
are  invited  to  go  with  me.**  The  girl's  face  turned 
white,  and  she  stood,  tremhling,  against  the  table. 
*'  I  have  decided  to  go ;  sit  down  and  write  a  letter, 
saying  we  will  be  there  on  the  21st.*' 

To  live  for  several  days  under  the  same  roof  with 
him,  to  spend  Christmas  in  his  mother's  house  I  it 
seemed  too  much  for  her.  She  sat  down,  and  wrote 
the  letter,  then  read  the  paper,  then  luncheon  came» 
then  a  drive,  then  a  stray  visitor  or  two,  dinner,  and 
more  reading,  so  the  day  ended.  So  all  the  days  ^ok/« 
years  had  ended.  7f 

Mr&  Masston  was  always  stifi^  polite,  and  chilly ; 
Margaret  always  quiet,  attentive,  and  ready  to  do  as 
she  was  asked.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  coming 
and  going  of  Arthur  Marston  had  been  a  romance 
she  was  unable  to  resist  She  loved  him  with  a 
desperation  that  had  grown  out  of  the  loneliness  d 
her  life,  rather  than  out  of  admiration  for  him; 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  she  admired  him,  and 
paid  hero  worship  enough  at  his  shrine,  just  becauae 
he  was  young,  and  bright,  and  happy.  Poor  Mar- 
garet !  there  had  been  but  few  young,  bright,  happy 
elements  in  her  life ;  and  she  did  not  know  how  it 
was  quite  possible  for  them  to  exist  without  any 
corresponding  nobleness  of  character. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Bailing ;  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  pleasant  Christmas  with  us ;  it  is 
always  hard  to  spend  it  away  from  one*s  own 
friends,**  Arthur's  mother  said.  The  words  were  so 
kind,  Margaret  raised  her  eyes  longingly  to  the 
speaker's  face,  but  the  face  was  cold  and  pnmd — 
a  proud,  sorrowful  face,  that  had  once  been  beautifal; 
and  yet,  Margaret  knew  that  she  was  a  kind,  loving 
woman  at  heart  There  was  always  a  great 
longing  in  Margaret  Balling's  life  to  find  just  one 
kind  sympathetic  woman  who  would  speak  to  her 
gently  and  lovingly,  and  be  t^  \^s3(>  n^^s^i^. 
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womeii  Gonid  be  to  each  other,  and  yet  never  wen  i  off  by  her  hoaten  to  her  rooms,  and  foUovw 

to  IwT.     Even  poor  anot  Gibbs  bad  never  had  time  maid,  Margaret  found  the  Bweel-voiced  b*p 

or  capacity  for  sympathy  or  love.     "I  have  another  girt  leodiDt;  her  to  her  room.      "Yon  miui 

young  lady  staying  with  me  juat  noir,  an  orph&n  come  and  see  yon  take   off  your  thin{:B.'  « 

ward  of  my   brother's,    I   hope    yon   will   be   good  "  I  am  mi  g\a,A  ynu  have  citme  :   ynu  knuw 

friends,"  lira.  Frcilcric  Maratoa,  as  .Vrtliur'd  nmthcr  Maw  any  iithvr  iprX  vi\  ,i  vi'ii  lii-ri.-  before,  *j 

was  called,  coDtiiiaeii.  lu-anl  ynu  i 


A  minute  later  a  fair  delicate  girl  entered  the 
room— a  girl  with  a  happy  sunshiny  face,  and 
lannihing  blue  eyce.  "  t  am  so  glad  you  have  rome," 
•he  said,  fruikly  holding  out  her  hand.  "Well 
have  all  aorta  of  fun  now.  Can  you  do  much  at 
Chriitmas  decoralionsT  I  am  quite  determined  that 
thia  place  shall  be  decked  from  top  to  toe,  and  that 
It  ehall  be  the  nicest  Christmas  that  all  of  us  ever 
^ent."  And  eomehow,  while  Mia.  Maiaton  was  talcen 


"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  Margaret  ask 
ing  there  niuri  be  some  mistake.     "  I  am  onl; 

"I  know  yon  are  Mrs.  Manton's  oompanioi 
dear,  it  must  be  very  wearing ;  and,  of  con 
are  an  orphan.  1  ahould  hate  being  a  oomp 
I  were  you,  and  I  'd  be  so  disagreeable. " 

"  That  would  not  do  at  aU,"  Margaret  ai 
smiling.     "  1  am  paid  to  be  agreeable.* 

"  I  luiow,"  and  she  aloiott  shndderad,     "J 
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thankful  I  am  rieh."  Then  ibe  got  Dp,  aad  the  face 
— it  was  Bnoh  a  Bweet,  pare  htie,  it  made  Margaret 
happy  even  to  look  at  it — came  veiy  near  to  the 
eoDipanion ;  and  the  fresh  red  lipa  were  prewed  to 
the  ebeek,  that,  by  cuDtiast,  looked  pole  and  worn  ; 
and  Margaret  knew  that  the  warm-hearted  girl  before 
her  understood  and  felt  for  her.  "  I  do  so  hope  yon 
will  be  happy  here,"  she  aaid,  gravely ;  for  there 
could  be  a  great  deal  of  gravity  in  Mary  Cameron. 
"  Yoa  shall  be  if  I  can  make  yon  so,"  she  added. 
And  then  the  two  girls  went  down-stairs.  Margaret 
stopped  outside  the  drawing-room  door- 


from  London.  Margaret  Dalling  wu  aittiiig  a  little 
apart  from  the  gconp  in  the  drawing-room,  feeling 
like  a  looker-on  at  Uie  company  rather  than  one  of 
il  "I  am  not  Bt  for  any  of  them,"  she  thon^t. 
'  I  am  different  from  them  all,  I  only  feel  oat  of 
place  among  them,  and  constrained,  and  awkward, 
and  never  at  my  ease.  They  are  all  rich,  and  well- 
boro  and  educated ;  and  I  am  nobody^nst  no- 
body— with  nothing  to  make  me  ever  anybody."  TloM 
was  what  she  had  been  thinking  over  and  over  again. 
"They  pat  up  with  me  as  Mrs.  Morston's  com- 
panioD,  bat  they  wouldn't  put  up  with  me  as  ona  of 


"HsTBivet  knelt,  and  (oothed  her." — p.  46. 


"  Is  Mr.  Arthur  Marston  here ! "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  and  the  colonr  rushed  to  the  younger  eirl's 
face.  "  He  is  coming  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Do 
yoo  know  him  t " 

"Yes." 

"  Do  yon  like  him  T  " 

"Yes," Raid  Margaret,  haskily. 

"So  do  I,"  whispered  the  other,  more  to  herself 
than  to  Margaret.  "  I  like  him  very,  very  mnch  ; 
and  I  shall  be  so  glad  when  he  comes  1 " 


CHAPTER  ra. 
So  it  was  the  23rd  of  December,  the  day  before 
Christinas  Eve,  and  Arthur  Marston  was  expected 


themselves  really  ;  and  when  I  am  nuuried  to  Aithnr 
they  will  look  down  on  him  for  my  sake  perfa^s, 
and  on  me,  and  snub  me  ;  bat  ^cy  shan't  I"  "Hie 
team  gathered  in  her  eyes-  She  was  so  lonely,  she 
always  had  been  ;  <A,  if  she  conld  but  hope  it  would 
all  come  right  with  Arthur,  and  she  should  not 
always  be  lonely  I  As  they  sat  there  the  sound  <rf 
wheels  was  heard,  and  Maiy,  or  May,  as  they  all 
called  her,  started  to  her  feet ;  and  the  next  moment 
Mrs.  Marston  was  in  the  hall  welcoming  her  son. 
Margaret  did  not  move  from  the  spot  where  she  sat ; 
till  presently,  wiUi  a  start,  he  recognised  her,  aod 
darted  forward. 

"Miss  Dalling,"  he  said,   "I  did  not  know  ym 
were  here." 
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"Did  jroo  brin!;  down  tlie  riding- hI dp,  Anhiir!" 
itarj  CaioeroD  anked,  coniin};  bedidc  liim,  and  (oucb- 
inf  bis  utn. 

"Oh  yes!  it's  noiDCwIicTe,"  he  amweicd,  almost 
loa^ilfi  and  ehiiok  her  off;  and  remained  ECundlniJ 
ncAi  Margaret,  a»  if  uncettnin  what  to  do. 

"Shall  I  come  and  lielp  jou  drt-^s  ii^r  .linr.cr?-' 
Idaigatet  asked  ibe  fair  girl,  wLu  had  kilned  iK'r 
the  day  before  ;  and  the  two  girls  went  mi-staira 
togBtber.  But,  instead  of  drcssin;;,  Man'  Ral  di-wn 
■nil  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  W^an  tu 
mA.  With  a  sick  fear  and  dread  at  lier  hcan,  Mar- 
garet kneit,  and  soothed  her.  "  Wliai  is  tlie  iii.itter, 
HiM  CkmeroD  I "  she  asked,  longing  to  be  kinil,  nud 
(ealiiig  stiff  and  awkward.  There  had  been  nuUidv 
to  tfi*^  Mafcaret  car'es^iig  ways. 

"It  la  uothiitg,"  she  answered,  looiiin^  up,  wliile 
ths  amile  gathered  ronnd  her  mouth  a;:ata.  "It 
has  often  been  m,  lately.  I  can 't  help  tlutikiiig  ho 
doem't  really  care  for  me." 

"WboT"  asked  Margaret 

"Aithnr,  of  coarse.  We  are  ensa^-ed,  you  know, 
w%  have  been  all  our  lives  in  a  son  of  way ;  but, 
MHaehow,  he  has  changed  so  during  the  last  few 
*ll""**".  it  nearly  breaks  my  heart  somclimea."  She 
did  not  see  the  terrible  face  bending  over  her. 

"Do  yon  love  hint  mocbl" 

"Mocta  I " — she  looked  up  at  her  companion,  and 
alaioat  started.  "  Miss  Dalliu^  yon  are  ill  I  what 
ia  the  matter?' 

"  It  is  nothing.    Tell  me,  do  yon  love  bim  much ! " 

"With  all  my  heart  and  soitlt"  the  girl  said, 
ainply.     "  I  have  loved  him  all  my  life  long." 

"Poor  childr  Margaret  Dalling  aitswered,  bending 
down  and  kiniiig  her.  "  1  wonder  if  he  is  worth  it." 
Tbaa  she  went  to  her  own  room,  and  made  her  own 
hasty  toilette.  "  Oh,  how  could  he  be  so  cruel  I 
how  oonld  he  be  so  cruel  I "  she  moaned,  miserably, 
but  ibe  shed  no  tears, 


'1  ihink  so— yes.  I  knr.w  -he  i-."  M 
conver^iationa]  powers  ceemL-d  nuiniH-L 

'"  Vou*ee,  dear" — fancy  Ar.h^ir?-  :..-.ll.e.' ij 
di'ar  : — "it  La.*  alway.>  l*tn  luy  !.L-:i:  -  ..-rr 
:i...t  hL-sh-uld  marry' Mar;-  wh.'n  -:...■  ,.:.it 
and  si:e  t->:d  me  i:  he  ilid  »h£  wi>ui-:  p'o'-Ki; 
he  l.a.~  nvlhi:.^  ot  :iis  own  iovoiid  Ltr  |<.<'>,  d: 
I  .-i;;.;!  ha.L-  very  little  to  Irov't.  My  ,i-lJr  i- 
kt.jw.  and  she  tuld  me  she  would  yrovi-ie  i-r 

■"  liut  siippuso  he  marrictl  aK~>iiu-l  her  h1-L 

M.-^.  Marston  looked  round  in  apK-ui^linirii 


a':.   1   i 


luhln'l. 


"BUsS  DALijjro,  yon  don't  look  well,"  Mrs.  Fred. 
Harston  said  toMar^ret  the  next  momlng.  "Come 
for  a  walk  with  me,  I  am  sure  my  aiater  will  excuse 
you."  And  so  the  two  set  olf  together  along  the 
avenue  and  through  the  field,  and  out  among  the 
underwood. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  wistful  in  Marp:aret'E 
irom  face  (more  worn  and  haggard  witlun  the  last 
twenty-four  hours),  or  perhaps  it  was  only  a  mo- 
ther's anxiety,  that  led  her  to  talk  about  her  hopes 
with  i^aid  to  her  son,  and  bring  Margaret  for  just 
that  once  nearer  to  berseU.  "My  son  and  Miss 
Cameron  are  going  over  to  the  vicarage,"  she  said  ; 
"they  are  going  to  the  church  to  help  decorate  this 
«venin^  and  wont  to  know  what  time  tlicy  are  ex- 
pected. Aie  they  not  a  handsome  couple,  Misa 
Dallingl" 

"Very,"  said  Margaret,  faintly. 

"  Do  yon  think  my  aister-in-law  is  fond  of  !■'"'  I " 
die  asked,  atutionaly. 


■'  lie  wiiul.in't  do  unytUinc  thjit  w.^ulJ  iii.i,i. 
U!;L.iprv.  He's  mv <.::W rldJd,  vou  kn..w :  an.i. 
i:  wuuld  he  miu  to  him.  Ue  wa^u't  oui 
pi'verty.  Cut,  come,  we  muiii  roturu.  I  d»u 
i\iiai  lia^i  made  me  talk  of  all  tld^  to  you.  I  u 
I  supjKise  bccau»e  1  am  always  thinking  iihuu 
"  li  he  eu^Mged  to  Miss  Cameron,  uuil  iij  r 

''There  has  been  an  under^iood  en;.'j 
between  tlicm  fur  year!-,  and  she  is  devnit-.l 
and  he  Uf«d  to  he  to  her  till  Utvly,  but  lb< 
few  months  he  haa  beeo  dlfTereuL  I  du  h<>|K 
go  rij^ht."  and  Mia.  Marvton  almost  shuddeti 
the  CameroQS  never  took  sorrow  well,  uiid 
not  strong."     Then  they  returned  to  the  Imiisi 

"Come  into  my  toom,"  said  Mary  Camcn 
fully,  as  Margaret  passed  her  door.  "  Look, 
gave  me  these  violets  just  now.  He  gave  ii 
three  Cbristmases  ago,  before  ha  went  to  ludi 
see,  1  have  kept  them  ever  since,"  and  she  ii| 
desk,  and  showed  the  faded  Bowera  to  M 
"This  slip  of  paper  was  round  them  when 
them  at  my  door,  just  before  dinner-time,''  an 
garet  saw  in  Arthur's  well-known  writing,  " 
oicn  darling."  "Oh,  Uaigoret  I  if  Arthur 
what  he  used  to  be,  it  will  be  such  a  hafipy 
mas,  not  only  for  me  bat  for  all  of  as,  for  ever 
wishing  what  I  wish,"  and  the  girl  put  )ier  c 
Shirgatet's  again,  and  nestled  it  softly  agai[i!>i 

"  It  will  be,  it  will  be,  dear  child  ; "  and  M 
put  her  arms  round  J^Iay,  and  kt^ifi-'d  her 
passioQatety,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
and  then  left  the  room. 

"  What  a  strange  girl  she  is,"  said  Mary, 
wondcringly  after  her. 

Arthur  had  not  spoken  to  her  onre  alotte  si 
came  mto  the  house.  Ue  was  waiting  for  the 
tunity,  and  dreading  it.  "  Wbo  would  liuve  1 
of  finding  her  with  May,  aod  in  my  molher'i 
of  all  places!"  he  thought  "1  wish  I'd  nev 
BO  infatuated^it  will  lead  to  no  end  of  cotiipli 
and  botbers — and  yet  theri;  'a  sometliiug  abi 
that  famii nates  me,  though  1  know  it  would 
better  I  should  many  May."  And  while  '. 
thinking  this  Margaret  entered  tlic  room  in  wl 
was  sitting  oloue,  aud  put  a  note  in  his  haud. 

"  I  want  to  give  you  this,"  she  said.  "  And 
hye  ;  I  am  going  away  this  afternoon,"  she 
holding  out  her  bond. 
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''Good-bye?"  he  said,  in  surprise,  holding  her 
hand ;  and  looking  at  her  half  in  fear,  half  in  shame  ; 
he  felt  she  must  despise  him  for  his  meanness  and 
weakness. 

''  Yes,  good-bye,**  she  said ;  and  before  he  was 
aware  of  it»  she  had  stooped  and  kissed  his  hand, 
and  left  the  room.    This  was  the  note — 

I  am  going  away,  and  you  are  quite  free.  I  only  hope 
and  pray  yon  will  marry  Mary  Cameron.  Don't  think  I 
blame  you.  it  has  been  my  fault  more  than  yours.  It  would 
ruin  your  life  to  marry  me,  and  ruin  the  lives  of  others 
Worset  me,  and  be  happy ;  and  make  that  dear  child  as 
bappy  as  she  deserves  to  be.  Oh !  be  true  to  her,  dear 
Arthur:  great  trouble  ¥rould  kill  her.  It  is  far  better 
that  I  should  do  this ;  it  is  only  I  who  can  really  make 
you  all  what  you  once  were,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  it  now. 
It  Is  my  Christmas  deed.    Grood-bye.  Maroabbt, 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  recognising,  of  what 
■he  herself  was  unconscious,  the  generosity  that  kept 
all  reproach  of  him,  all  mention  of  her  own  feelings, 
all  feeling,  save  her  desire  for  his  happiness,  and  for 
that  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  bonnd  so  long, 
oat  of  the  letter.  **  She  is  too  good  for  me,**  he  said ; 
and  his  first  impnlse  was  to  go  after  her,  but  he  did 
not  After  all,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  she 
was  right,  and  that  his  nature  was  not  great  enough 
to  cope  with  hers. 

"  I  have  been  very  annoyed  this  afternoon,**  Mrs. 
Marston  said  to  Mary  Cameron,  "my  companion, 
BCifls  Palling,  declared  she  felt  too  ill  to  stay  here 
orer  Christmas,  and  has  insisted  upon  going  off  to 
London.  She  says  she  will  return  to  me  as  soon  as  she 


tt 


She  did  look  very  ill,**  Mrs.  Frederie  Marston 
said.  "By  the  way,  who  u  Miss  Bailing?  are  her 
relations  gentle-people?**  Arthur  listened  eagerly 
lor  the  reply. 

"No,  she  was  a  mere  nobody,  as  these  people 
generally  are.  The  only  relation  she  had  in  the 
world  was  an  aunt,  to  whom  she  has  gone,  who 
keeps  a  lodging-house  in  London." 

"I  liked  her,**  said  Mary,  simply;  and  Arthur 
always  gratefully  remembered  it 

Margaret  Bailing  took  her  ticket  for  London  with 
trembling  fingers,  and  put  her  aching  head  into  a 
comer  of  the  carriage,  full  of  merry  Christmas  merry- 
makers on  their  way  to  friends  in  London,  with  a 
feeling  of  strange  relict  "I  have  done  what  is 
light,"  she  thought  "It  was  I  who  upset  their 
happiness,  but  1  have  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  my 
own.  Oh,  if  I  could  die  I  **  and  now  as  she  went 
alongft  she  could  hear  ringing  in  her  ears  the  words  of 
Maiy  Cameron's  favourite  song — 

After  weary  travel  toil. 
After  storm  and  wild  turmoil. 
Alter  strife  and  battle  broil. 
Then  oometh  rest 

"Aunt  Gibbs,**  she  said,  as  she  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  the  lodging-house,  "  I  am  very  ill,  but  I  have 
come  to  spend  Christmas  with  you." 

"  To  be  sure ;  come  in,  Maigaiet  Why,  bleH  me^ 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 


But  ^laigaret  could  not  answer,  and  they  put  her 
to  bed,  and  it  was  many  a  long  day  before  she  rose 
again,  and  long  before  she  comprehended  what  she 
had  done.  But  when  she  did  she  bowed  her  head  in 
thankfulness.  "It  was  right,**  she  said  to  herself, 
"  and  I  only  pray  it  was  not  too  late  for  all  things 
to  come  right** 

She  never  went  back  to  Mrs.  I^Iarston.  She  wrote, 
and  said  her  health  would  not  allow  it  and  stayed 
on  at  her  annt*s  house,  keeping  the  accounts  and 
making  herself  useful.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  the 
months  that  followed  she  grew  years  older  and  yet 
less  lonely.  She  learnt  to  read  and  think  more,  and 
to  find  that  love  and  sympathy  may  be  given  without 
any  return,  and  yet  leave  a  great  thjmlffiilnfl«. 

One  day,  early  in  February,  when  the  snowdiopa 
were  in  bloom,  a  thick  letter  came  to  Margaret  It 
contained  a  ring,  a  little  gold  band,  with  one  gutter* 
ing  stone,  and  a  note  from  Mary  Cameron.  This  waa 
the  note. 

Wear  this  for  me,  dear  Margaret;  in  remembranoe  of 
your  own  good  deed  and  my  happLoess,    God  bless  yoik« 

M.a 

"  He  must  have  told  her,"  Maigaret  thought  "  I 
am  very  thankful  if  he  has,  for  it  shows  he  is  more 
worthy  of  her  than  I  imagined."  A  few  days  later 
she  saw  their  marriage  in  the  paper. 

And  did  Margaret  ever  marry?  Yes;  in  her 
convalescence  after  her  long  illness,  Captain  Stan« 
ton,  who  had  gained  her  Mrs.  Mar8ton*s  situa- 
tion, got  the  story  of  her  trouble  out  of  her.  The 
girl  was  so  lonely,  so  utterly  destitute  of  friends,  so 
tax  away  from  all  possible  sympathy  but  his,  that 
somehow,  as  he  sat  and  talked  with  her  of  an  even- 
ing, the  story  slipped  from  her,  she  blaming  herself 
for  all  that  had  happened,  and  dreading  leat  he 
should  despise  her  for  her  deceit  and  weakness.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no  harm  in  telling  him, 
he  was  twenty  years  older  than  herself  and  had  been 
so  long  with  Aunt  Gibbs.;  besides,  he  always  knew 
eveTybody*s  afiairs. 

And  one  Christmas  morning,  two  years  afterwards, 
he  walked  home  with  her  from  church ;  and  then,  in 
the  silent  streets,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  be  his 
wife.  "  I  am  an  old  man,  I  know,  for  you,  my  dear," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  am  not  sure  that  a  young  one  wonld 
suit  you  ;  and  I  don*t  expect  you  to  be  in  love  with  s 
me,  only  to  be  content  And  we  wonld  travel  about 
and  see  strange  countries  for  a  while.  Bo  you  think 
you  could  put  up  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  good  enough,"  she  said. 

"You  are  far  too  good;  you  are  a  very  noUe 
woman,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  think  you  are  my 
wife,"  he  answered. 

Then  she  put  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  so  it 
waa  settled.  And  so  she  found  on  Christmas  Bay  a 
hi^»piness — a  quieter,  graver  happiness,  but  still  a 
happutess — she  had  once  given  another  oa  Christmas 
Eve. 


THK  AltROWS  OF  THB  BOW. 


LITTLE    NETEBWBEF'S   JOVRK 

AM    ALLKOORT. 

CHAPTER  I^THB  FAIRY  WOOD.  Sha    had  an  idM- 

ji  MCE  upon  A  time  there  vas  a  little  girl  called  from,  or  who  pnt  h 

Nererweep.      In    the   eomitrj  where  the  tell — that  the  way  to 

lived  it  waa  oonddered  a  great  thing  to  iaiij  wood, 

have  a  good  name,  and  t«  deserve  it ;  to  One  erening  a  tal 

all   namea  were   choeen  with  reaped  lo  and  betJconed  the  g) 

their  meaning,  and  tbie  is  why  she  waa  old  woman  rose  from 

called    Neverweep.       Her    home    waa    a  Idmed  little  Nevowi 

poor  little  cottage  on  the  borders   of   the  ont.     Neverweep  wi 

great    U17    wood,    where    ehe    lived    alone    with  path,  ont  throngh  tb 

her  grandmother.     But  although  aha  lived  bo   near  beyond,  where  she  w 

to  turyland   ahe  had   never   done  more   than  peep  many  ahadowa. 

Into  it  all  her  ahort  life,  with  a  great  longing  in  her  When  Neverweep 

heart.    If  yon  had  asked  her  the  reason  of  this  ahe  juat  the  same  thing 

wonU    have   told    yon   that  she    hod    alwaya    too  thia  diflerenca,  that  1 

mnch  to  do.  whom  to  do  them. 

Her    grandmother   was   getting    an   old   woman,  and  empty,  nntil  all 

her  pMenta  were  dead,  and  from  the  time  she  waa  was  quite  free  to  by 

quite  a  child  she  had  to  bo  careful  and  thought-  land. 

foL     They  were  much  too    poor  to  pay  any  one  She  aet  the  honac 

to  do  the  work  of  the  cottage  ;  and  as  soon  aa  little  pig  for  the  last  tun 

Neverweep  was  old  enough  she  had  been  set  to  sweep,  a  little  basket,  contai 

and  to  acnib,  and  lo  mend,  and  to  bake  ;  aye,  and  even  on  her  aim,  and  set  f 

lo  di^  and  to  sow,  and  to  plant  in  the  little  garden  The  snn  was  alill 

beaidea.     Then  there  was  the  pig  to  be  fed,  and  the  for  tittle  Neverweep 

cow  to  be  foddered  and  milked,  so  I  am  sore  yon  will  work,  and  this  was  tl 

allow  that  from  early  mom  lo  dark  there  never  conld  know  it,  why  she  fa 

be  an  idle  minute.    She  waa  always  so  bright  and  so  much  longer  than  1 

brialc,  singing  and  working,  working  and  singing,  that  explain  why  it  is,  I 

her  old  grandmother  never  dreamed  her  little  giil  had  farther  away  in  the  t 

thoughts  apart  from  her  work,  or  yearnings  that  grew  evening  and   night 

ont  ot  it  and  stretched  far  beyond,  Neverweep  when  all 

While  she  sang  and  toiled  through  the  long  bright  granny  than  it  waa 

days  of  summer  and  the  sliort  dark  ones  of  winter,  hod  seemed  to  be  ai 

i&    little    Neverweep's    heart   a   great    desire    was  had  only  to  throw  do^ 

growing,  her  pail  or  spinning-l 

As  she  drove  home  her  grandmother's  cow  from  often,  too,  had  she  ca 

paatnre,  or  sat  and  spun  in  tlie  doorway  of  the  cottage,  the  long  green  openii 

ahe  need  to  watch  the  western  sky,  where  the  snn  ennbeanu  slanting  in 

wTSi^ied  himself  np  in  bright  clouds  and  went  to  bed.  themselvea  amidst  Ui 

The  eolonn  of  the  donda  delighted  her  so  mnch  that  but  now  ahe  conld  no 

she  Dsed  lo  think  how  nice  it  wonld  be  to  clothe  her.  she  saw  only  a  long 

self  in  snch  shining  gsrmenta.      It  was  a  strange  interlacing  boughs,  t 

nation  periiape  for  a  little  girl  who  never  had  worn  and  loo  high  to  clim1 

anything  but  patched  cotton  gowns  and  coarse  stock-  till  she  was  tired,  b 

inga,  bat  it  grew  and  grew  nnlil  she  semetimes  felt  then  she  sat  down  n] 

aa  though  she  mnat  leave  the  cottage  and  her  grand-  that  there  must  be 

mother,  and  try  to  find  the  way  to  the  country  she  She  had  jnst  opened 

saw  gleaming  nnder  the  sky.     When  she  felt  like  of  bread  to  eat,  whai 

this  she  worked  harder,  and  aong  more  persistently,  bleating, 

and  tried  to  forget  her  longing.     When  die  daylight  Thinking  he  muat 

waa  strong  and  the  skies  blue  and  cloudy,  it  faded  of  her  bread  for  him 

almoat  of  itself;   but  as  soon  aa  ever  the  shadows  j  fully  still,  and  rvU 

crept  out  and  the  watem  sky  hung  forth  the  sunset  :  he  wished  to  gain  h 

wlouiB— ^rimroee,  saflron,  mauve,  purple,  green,  and  laat  she  saw  tiiat  hia 

simaon — it  took  her  more  strongly  tiuin  trer,               |  which  had  got  cntan 
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irotindiiig  hia  flMh.  Slie  carefnlly  picked  out 
amble,  and  threw  it  sway,  and  then  the  Lamb 
her  bread,  and  lay  down  gtatefally  at  her  feet. 
Ic  Nevcrweep  aalced  him  if  he  knew  anything 
the  sunset  land,  and  the  way  to  get  tbeT&  The 
said  no ;  ho  did  not  care  much  ftbont  any 
but  the  coloor  of  fresh  young  grosa,  which  he 
It  pleasant  enongh  ;  all  he  did  know  was  that 
•erwcep  had  serions  thonghta  of  journeying  to 
nset  Isnd  she  woold  find  the  way  easier  if  she 
im  with  her. 

was  only  too  glad  to  get  a  travelling  com- 
i,  and  BO  it  was  agreed  Qiey  should  go  together. 
guile  the  time  until  they  coold  begin  their 
y,  she  wove  a  chain  of  daiBies  for  hia  neck, 
ntly,  aa  she 
np  to  the  aky. 
w  that  the  aun 
•eginning  lo  go 
towards  the  hO' 
and  she  felt  eo 
that  she  began 


Bang  . 
ibado^i 


and  the  iliiming 
ira  were  hung 
n  the  western 
ihe  remembered 
:hat  she  had  to 
■ongh  the  wood 
ich    them,    anil 

reen  wall.  To 
istonisl intent    it 

wall  no  longer. 

at  hand  was  a 
■pening,  stretch - 
wy  into  the  very 

of  the  wood, 
•rang  to  her  feet 

e,  and,  leading  the  Lamb  by  hia  chain  of  daisies, 
'ent  onwards  together  down  the  moeay  path- 


PTER  IL-WHAT  THE  ROOK  8U0GESTED. 

he  creatures  of  the  wood  were  jnst  waking  into 
jr  U»e  night-time  of  the  earth  people  is  the 
me  of  the  fairies.  It  never  geta  dark  in  faiiy- 
everything  there  ahinea  with  a  light  of  its  own, 
le  beams  from  hnndreds  of  objects  already  made 
gleam  through  the  wood.  You  may  think 
hia  pale  radiance  is  not  favonrahle  to  the  pre- 
ion  nf  colour,  and  that  things  appear  to  be  of 
ellow  whitcnoea  as  they  do  in  onr  world  in  the 
ight ;  but  thia  is  quil«  a  mistake.  As  the 
comes  from  the  inside  it  shines  through  the 
.  and  the  brightness  of  it  lb  increased  as  much 
rn  yon  see  light  falling  through  stained  glass. 
n«etnrea  of  some  degree  of  goodness  give  out 
d 


thia  light,  which  increaaw  in  proportion  to  their 
goodneoa ;  evil  things  are  dark  within  and  withont. 

Neverweep  did  not  know  this,  and  she  made  the 
great  miatake  of  aappotdng  that  the  evU  ahe  did  not 
see  was  not  there. 

Aa  soon  as  she  entered  the  wood,  ahe  herself  gave 
forth  soft  gleama  of  light,  which  made  the  path  about 
her  feet  very  clear  to  her  eyes.  The  Lamb  seemed  to 
be  transformed  almost  aa  though  it  were  made  of 
light.  Ita  form  and  its  size  were  the  same,  but  ita 
Buhetance  appeared  to  be  changed  into  a  pale  blue 
luminosity. 

Neverweep  wanted  to  ask  her  way  of  aoroe  of  the 
creatures  of  the  wood,  but  she  could  not  get  uear 
enongh  to  anything  lo  do  bo.  They  all  seemed  timid 
of  ber;  and  although 
she  caught  a  glimmer 
of  an  arm  here,  the 
flashing  of  a  face  there, 
and  juat  heard  the 
Uutter  of  a  wing,  she 
neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  wholly. 
Some  people  wonld 
have  been  qaite  saUs- 
fied  with  seeing  and 
hearing  things  by 
halves,    but   she   was 

"  How  can   I  make 

let 


the  I 

close  to   them!" 

asked  the  Lamb 

And    he  answered, 
"  Try  a  aong,  Nover- 

She  sat  down  upon 


the    1 


r  the 


giant  bole  of  a  tree 
that  stretched  its  long 
arms  above  her,  and  the 
Lamb  laid  himself  down  at  her  feet.  Then  ahe  lifted 
her  voice,  and  aong.  At  first  the  tones  were  not  half 
ao  loud  as  when  she  aong  outside  the  wood,  hut  they 
grew  stronger  aa  sho  aang  on.  Yon  never  can  calcu- 
late in  the  least  how  things  that  yon  are  quite 
familiar  with  outside  the  fairy  wood  will  seem  in  it 
Some  of  the  things  that  are  prized  most  on  the  ont 
side  are  thought  nothing  at  all  of  in  the  wood  ;  while 
other  things  of  leaat  account  with  ub  are  held  in- 
greateat  honour  there.  People  have  tried  to  prove 
that  the  law  of  contrary  reigns  in  fairy-land ;  it  is 
not  BO  ;  I  do  not  believe  any  mortal  ever  discovered 
exactly  the  law  that  regulates  the  fairy  eatiatale  of 

Little  Neverweep  aang  on,  and  the  aong  poswawd 
ber.  Shft  forgot  everything  but  the  song,  even  th« 
reason  why  she  sang  it  It  vaa  aa  though.  A».  *««>- 
self  went  into  the  aong,  oa  though  it  becKix^^ 
with  the  addition  of  wings.  When  she  1»b^ 
the  middle  tbeni  vaa  iij^\i£  &  <x<sv' 
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TouDd  her  and  tJie  Lamb ;  but  when  tha  Bong  was 
finished  anly  two  \arge  Butterflies  were  left,  pordied 
upon  the  mow  close  to  her. 

Size  is  another  of  the  strange  things  of  fairyland ; 
little  things  of  the  earth-world  are,  many  of  them, 
large  there ;  while  some  of  the  very  biggest  people 
you  know  might  appear  veiy  small  indeed  if  yon 
iaw  them  in  the  fury  wood. 

Neverweep  did  not  notice  that  the  wings  of  the 
Butteiflies  were  taller  than  her  head  as  she  sat,  ihe 
was  BO  hmy  looking  at  the  colours  of  them.  She 
qnite  thought  their  wings  must  have  been  patched 
with  bita  taken  oat  of  those  very  sunset  clouds  which 
■he  wanted  to  make  herself  some  whole  frocks  out 
of,  and  if  bo,  they  would  be  sure  to  be  able  to  tell  her 
the  way  1«  the  snnset  land. 

"If  yon  plGBse,"Bhe  began,  "can  you  tell  me 1" 

"  Yea,  of  course ;  that  ia  jnst  what  ve  are  hero  to 
do." 

"  But  do  yon  know  I " 

"  Yes,  yes,  wo  know." 

"  I  wish  yon  wouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  j  yon 
might  let  me  speak.    Besides,  it's  rude  to  interrupt." 

"Yon  thick  people  think  speaking  is  everything," 

"  Well,  how  else  am  I  to  get  to  know  my  way 
through  the  wood  ?  " 

"  Spooking  won't  find  it  for  yon." 

"Bnt  I  cant  nak  witliout  speaking;  can  It" 

"  You  won'b  get  much  by  asking.  Hero  you  have 
to  do." 

And  the  other  Butterfly  aaid,  "It's  outside  of 
the  wood  that  people  get  on  by  aakin^  You'd 
better  go  hack." 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  bock,"  said  Neverweep.  "  1 
am  quite  ready  to  do  if  you  will  aliow  me  what  I  can 
do." 

"You've  got  to  find  out;  ovciybody  knowa  when 
they  are  shown." 

"Bnt  how  am  I  to  find  onti 

"Look  about  you,  and  don't  keep  on  talking." 

Neverweep  was  beginning  to  feci  very  angry,  when 
she  heard  a  little  voice  to  her  right  hand,  which  tried 
to  attrsct  her  attention.  Turning  her  head,  she  saw 
k  Book  perched  upon  the  bock  of  the  Lamh. 

"  Come  with  me,  Neverweep,"  said  the  Rook.  "  I 
cui  fly  over  the  wood  straight  into  tiie  sunset  land." 

"  But  I  have  no  wings." 

"  If  you  get  between  mine  I  will  carry  yon." 

This  seemed  to  be  quite  the  best  and  most  direct 
way.  Neverweep  turned  to  thank  the  Butterflies, 
and  decline  their  rather  doubtful  help,  and  caught 
the  Lamb's  eyes  fixed  beseechingly  upon  her.  All  at 
onee  she  remembered  that  the  way  to  the  sunset  land 
was  UirougK  the  wood,  and  not  over  it. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  sa[d  ;  "if  you  were  going 
liirongh  the  weod  now,  perhaps " 

"  Mucb  obliged  for  your  suggestion,"  said  the  Rook. 
"When  I  fly  I  like  to  go  straight,  aud  that  U 
impossible  amongat  all  these  nets  and  branches  which 
tear  and  drag  one  to  death.  Over  the  trees  is  much 
the  easiest  and  aafest" 


"But  the  eaideat 
Neverweep,  thoDghtl 
"  and  I  don't  think  1 

"Why  not  I  I've! 
set  them  down  safel 
to  those  feUows,"  p> 
wave  of  his  win^  "  y 
to  chatter  with  evei] 

Neverweep  lookei 
beginning  to  flutter  i 
their  wings,  which. 
They  did  not  aeem  I 
the  Book  was  sayinf 

"They've  no  repi 
tinned  the  Rook,  " 
fairies  call  them  Flu 

"  I  don't  think  i 
Neverweep, 

Her  heart  inclined 
the  eyes  and  the  pa 
wings. 

"Names  don't  A 
people  perhaps ;  bnl 


"No,  i 


"Then  I'm  off" 
He  spread  his  wii 
the  Lamb  rose  to  bis 
byes,  little  Neverwi 
them,  began  to  flat 
the  Lamb,  she  folk 
could,  down  the  moe 


CHAPTER  n 
Thbt  had  not  gone 
up  in  their  path  out 

"  Well  met,"  said 
for  you,  Neverweep.' 

Believing  that  it 
move  forward  after  I 
Neverweep  came  to  i 

Her  eyes  had  beca 
ing  lights  of  birylt 
tell  by  whom  she  1 
saw  no  object  Bi 
Lamb,  she  saw  the 
shape  like  a  Fox. 

"  How  did  yon  ki 
surprised, 

"  Dont  ask  how,  1 
people  always  want  i 
we  see  them.  Whi 
eh !    I  suppose  yon 

Then  Neverweep 
actually  thought  hen 

"I  dionght  yaa  i 

"Ahem  I"  return 
apprehended  irtiat  I 
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reason  about  conditions.  Your  journey  through  the 
wood  is  not  a  fact,  but  a  condition.** 

Neverwcep  was  somewhat  bewildered.  She  could 
not  see  the  distinction  which  the  Fox  drew.  To  her  the 
path  through  the  wood  seemed  very  much  of  a  fact. 

She  thought  she  had  better  change  the  subject,  and 
begin  afresh.  So  she  asked  the  Fox  if  he  could  tell 
her  the  way  to  the  sunset  land. 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  said  he  ;  "  I  know  everything  in 
this  wood  that  is  worth  knowing.  I  am  going  to  the 
sunset  land  myself,  and  will  travel  with  you." 

Neverwcep  was  a  little  astonished.  She  had 
expected  to  have  to  travel  alone,  and  now  every  crea- 
ture she  met  said  it  was  going  in  the  same  direction. 
They  said  so,  but  whether  they  believed  it  of  them- 
selves she  could  not  telL  She  was  a  little  doubtful ; 
no  one  but  the  Kook  seemed  to  be  in  any  hurry  to 
get  there. 

She  thanked  the  Fox  for  the  offer  of  his  companion- 
ship, but  not  very  heartily,  although  she  supposed 
she  ought  to  feel  glad  of  such  a  wise  pilot. 

"  I  don't  object  to  the  company  of  the  Flutter-byes,** 
continued  the  Fox  ;  "  but  if  you  are  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  my  wisdom  and  experience,  you  must  get  rid 
of  him  ** — glancing  askance  at  the  Lamb. 

The  Lamb  stood  quite  still,  never  lifting  its  head, 
nor  raising  its  meek  glance  to  Neverwcep's  face,  but 
the  darkness  of  the  Fox  made  the  light  which  beamed 
from  it  softer  and  clearer.  Neverweep  had  felt  a 
▼ague  doubt  of  the  Fox  from  the  time  he  first  opened 
his  mouth  ;  and  the  doubt  sprang  at  once  into  mis- 
trust when  he  wanted  her  to  get  rid  of  her  first 
friend.  She  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  Lamb,  and 
slipped  her  arm  through  the  withered  daisy  chain. 

"  We  are  going  together  to  the  sunset  land,"  she 
said. 

The  eyes  of  tlie  Lamb  beamed  upon  her  when  she 
spoke  so  positively,  and  a  pale  rose-coloured  light 
glowed  from  within. 

The  Butterflies,  which  had  been  almost  stationary 
in  the  air  while  the  Fox  was  speaking,  fluttered  round 
in  wide  circles  once  more ;  it  was  very  plain  that 
they  preferred  the  company  of  the  Lamb  to  that  of 
the  Fox. 

The  Fox  sniffed  the  air  in  supreme  disgust.  '*  You 
can*t  have  both  him  and  me,  I  tell  you.'* 

"  Then  1 11  have  the  Lamb.** 

"  He  doesn't  know  the  way  one  bit ;  and  he  hasn't 
eyes  to  see  the  worst  things  in  the  wood." 

"Perhaps  wo  shall  get  on  better  without  seeing 
them,"  said  Neverweep,  cheerfully. 

The  sly  old  Fox  laughed.  **  How  do  you  expect  to 
get  out  of  their  way  if  you  don't  see  them  ?  Mark 
my  words,  before  you  get  many  yards  from  my  house 
you'll  be  sorry  you  have  him  ¥rith  you  instead  of 


me. 


n 


"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see,"  laughed  Neverweep ; 
and  her  heart  felt  so  light  that  she  began  to  sing, 
which  made  the  old  Fox  scurry  off  to  his  den  as  fast 
as  his  four  legs  would  cany  him.  If  he  had  stayed 
xnnch  longer  the  light  from  the  Lamb^  which  appeared 


to  be  growing  brighter  every  moment,  would  have 
scorched  him  all  up. 

Neverweep  danced  along  the  mossy  pathway  as 
she  sang,  the  Lamb  gambolled  before  her,  and  the 
Butterflies  circled  above  her  head. 

When  Mr.  Fox  reached  his  home  he  called  to  one 
of  his  servants,  a  little  sleek  creature  well  used  to 
underground  ways,  who  wore  a  livery  of  dark  brown 
satin. 

"  Go  to  Blob  the  spinner, ""said  he,  "  and  tell  him 
to  spin  one  of  the  strongest  and  filmiest  of  his  webs 
in  the  Rose  Dingle,  and  to  watch  and  wait  for  the 
prey  that  I  will  send  liim." 

Blob  was  one  of  tlie  oldest  spinners  in  fairy-land. 
He  lived  in  the  knobby  bark  of  an  old  ti*ee,  whose 
trunk  and  branches  were  distorted  into  all  kinds  of 
queer  shapes.  He  liad  a  big  round  body,  and  long 
creepy-crawly  legs,  which  enabled  him  to  overtake 
things  in  long  strides.  When  the  shiny  Mole,  Mr. 
Fox's  servant,  tapped  upon  the  door  of  Blob's  home 
with  his  tail,  he  stuck  out  his  head. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Come  doAvn ;  I  have  a  message  for  you,** 

The  round  body  and  the  long  angular  legs  followed 
the  head,  and  Blob  tlie  spinner  swung  himself  down 
to  the  moss  by  a  silvery  thread.  He  kept  fast  hold 
of  the  thread,  so  that  he  could  swing  himself  up 
again  at  any  moment,  for  he  did  not  trust  the  Mole, 
nor  any  other  creature.  Spiders  never  do.  Trea- 
cherous people  are  always  suspicious  of  others. 

«  Well  ?  "  said  Blob. 

"  It  isn't  well,"  said  the  Mole,  "  and  that  is  why 
Mr.  Fox  has  sent  me  to  you.  When  things  are  well 
nobody  wants  anything  from  you." 

Blob  took  this  as  a  compliment,  and  ducked  his 
head  between  the  acute  angles  of  his  legs,  and  bcgnu 
to  discover  the  satiny  smoothness  of  tlie  Mole's  coat, 
and  to  praise  him  for  it  Of  course,  it  was  no  merit 
of  the  Mole's,  he  was  only  wearing  the  lively  of 
another ;  but  then  a  great  many  people  would  get 
no  praise  at  all  if  they  did  not  get  it  in  this  way. 

The  Mole  went  on  to  tell  Blob  about  little  Never- 
wcep's journey  through  the  wood,  and  how  she  had 
despised  the  counsel  and  company  of  Mr.  Fox,  prefer- 
ring tliat  of  a  silly  Lamb,  how  Mr.  Fox  had  warned 
her  of  the  hidden  dangers  she  would  have  to  en- 
counter ;  and  now  meant  to  make  his  own  words 
true  by  providing  a  snare  to  entrap  her,  so  tliat  she 
might  know  what  a  true  prophet  he  was. 

"  In  fine,"  concluded  the  Mole,  "  Mr.  Fox  sent  me 
to  tell  you  to  spin  one  of  your  closest  and  strongest 
webs  amongst  the  roses  in  the  dingle,  where  she  will 
least  expect  to  find  it" 

"  All  right,"  said  Blob,  greatly  pleased  and  flattered 
because  the  Fox,  justly  considered  the  most  acute  of 
all  the  animals  in  the  wood,  should  first  of  all  have 
applied  to  him  for  help ;  it  showed  that  he  had 
confidence  in  his  ability,  and  the  Spider  liked  to  feel 
that  his  own  cleverness  was  appreciated.  He  stretched 
out  his  long  legs,  lifted  his  fat  round  body,  and 
delivered  himself  of  a  neat  little  speech* 
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"Mr.  Fox  may  tnwt  our.  It  Seventeep  cv^p^ 
from  tlie  web  I  »ilU|.in  it  -hall  be  iht  Iji-t  I  will 
ever  weave.     May  I  be  (be  last  ui  tAl  ibe  ng-inaer!,  if 

The  M'lle  dive"l  down  into  tlie  nonrjw  .laiJi  parwaM 
Dp  which  lie  had  tome  to  vUit  Hlnb.  an.!  lairicl  il.i- 
Hliiiiner':)  me^iKat.'c  tu  Mr.  Vox,  wbij  •.tiiine-]  wiiin  bv 

'■  N'>w  we  >>hall  we  wlint  we  sball  ^^et,"  «.i.i  )ie. 
Wbich  Dobo<ly  coulil  <tc-ny. 


bt-ur.  Wbi!, 


CHAPTER  IV.-IN"  THE  Ra=E  IJIXGLE. 
The  ni'ist  beauliful  place  in  tlic  iutr>-  wmid  is  tlte 
Itose   Dinirlu,   and   yel   it   often    baiiixinn   tliai   iIip 
^gTCateat  dangers  are  to  be  wet  witb  there  ;  biit  fur 
all   that,  very  few 
jieople   who   journey 


thr« 


would  avoid  it  if  they 
rould.  Even  if  Little 
Neverwcep  bad  knonn 
of  all  the  trrjubic  tliat 
nwaiteil  her  tliere  nlie 
would  not  have  taken 


>  lind 


M>mc  otlii 

HUiiBet  land.  I'hiK  ih 
«ne  of  tlic  vcrv  funniest 
of  the  many  funny 
thintjH  in  fairyland, 
and  one  whirli  nolHidy 
han  been  able  to  ex- 

Neverwcep  had  the 
Klimmcrini;  of  an  ides 
that  there  waH  such  a 
place  in  the  woo<l  ax 
the  liosc  Dingle,  but 
vhcther  she  had 
dreamed  it.  or  whether 
Honie  one  had  told  her 
it  was  there,  sbe  couhl 
like  sbe  did  not  know 
know  wbcreahoDta  it  lay,  nor  when  she  waH 
npproacbing  it.  A  preat  many  people  travel 
through  the  fairy  wood,  but  no  two  of  them  ever 
come  njmn  the  Bo«o  Bingle  in  tbe  eame  way. 
Some  Bce  it  Hliining  in  all  its  lovetinesB  a  long  dintanre 
off,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  ns  they  approach  ; 
dome  poaa  round  the  *iit8i<le,  and  never  aee  so  much 
as  the  colour  of  one  of  its  roses.  A  very  great  many 
imagine  they  have  passed  through  it,  because  there 
are  many  other  dingles  in  the  wood,  which  are,  how- 
ever, only  pale  shadows  of  it.  If  once  you  get  into 
the  real  Rose  Dingle  you  can  never  be  mistaken.  It 
is  only  possible  to  go  through  it  once  in  the  journey 
through  the  wood,  but  you  may  go  through  tbo«c 
which  are  the  shadoWB  of  it  many  times. 

Neverweep  did  not  know  she  was  anywhere  near 
until  she  was  in  the  very  heart  of  it,    Vou  will  think 


-l.^■  dra-;:.^i  him  imcIc  '.v  ti.':   -iii-v..'!:-.!:.   ..:..■  ; 
him  !..Um«-    i:i-!,-..d  '■:   V-'i!.^   Uf..Ve    U:.      I:.:- 

tii..i  >i.e  f.-r-..i  1.^  U-'wi*,..     rfli,,  ^.n  ra...-.«.; 

-u  tlKii   btr   li.ilc  rci   bnn.i-,  scenie-l   t..  1^  l'.. 

■  i.ir.   H-ji  The 

..I  ull  «,i. 

tho  tot,;..,  !.l,e  w. 

t^be  wnt:  M>  inlox. 

^^ittllhel<.v.';iT><^ 

lundcd  her. 

She  coul.i  ^et 

tlowern,  and  tiny  I 
strftchwl  out  f-  h 
though  o-king  h 
gather  then'i. 
watched  n  tine  vt 

il  old  Ihv, 
go]d<'n  Kind^  it 
hU   body.    dm).  < 

tall  lily,  and  !*■;.• 
lillbi«honev-bng, 
"ed  her 
lioney  was  vi-tj-  * 
and  pleasant  tu 
taste,  yhc  broki 
stems  of  winie  Up 
which  lookwl  very  much  like  pink-Iijijied.  yel 
eyed  daisies,  but  none  of  the  Ilowers  in  the  ; 
wooil  arc  quite  like  our;",  and  all  of  those  » 
grow  on  the  way  to  the  Rose  Dingle  are  very 
j  in  honey,  although  the  very  same  ftowet^  on 
farther  side  of  tbe  ilingle  are  apt  to  have  a  b 
taste.  When  she  had  sucked  all  the  honey  ; 
the  flowers,  Ncvenveep  threw  them  away  into 
I  green  tangle  beyond  llie  path,  and  gathered  I 
j  ones.  These  were  in  turn  served  in  tbe  i 
:  way  i  slie  grew  careless  of  the  blo^Boms  Iheinse 
and  mindful  only  of  the  honey.  If  she  had  loi 
closely  into  the  preen  tangle,  she  vonld  have  se 
number  of  hooded  fairies  step  daintily  down  1 
some  drooping  bell-flowers, cover  their  discardedsi 
,  witb  while  sheeny  garments,  and  carry  them  ■ 
to  their  burial.  Nothing  is  really  oncared  far  in 
fairy  wood. 
I      One  may  get  tired  even  of  honey ;  and  at  la 
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Little  Neverweep,  feeling  that  she  bad  eaten  enough 
to  last  her  for  a  lifetime,  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
about  her.  To  her  great  aslonishnient  she  found 
herself  in  a  large,  deep  valley,  filled  with  a  soft  rosy 
light,  which  beamed  from  countless  bnshcs  all  aglow 
with  bright  roaes. 

Pearly  dews  glided  in  and  ont  amoogBt  them  and 
hovered  over  them.  Where  mosB  or  grasa  should 
have  been  ander  foot  was  a  thick  carpet  of  fallen 
petals  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  palest 
pink  to  the  deepest  purple  red,  as  fresh  as  when  they 
grew  together  in  perfect  flowers,  filling  the  whole 
valley  with  the  richest  odour  of  roses. 

M^en  Neverweep  saw  this  wide  wondrous  valley 
stretching  before  and  behind,  and  on  both  sides  of 
her    as    though   there   were   no  end   to   it   and   no 
■beginning  either,   her 
spirit    was    lifted  up 
within  her,  and    her 
heart  was  brimful  and 


ling  < 


iHh 


happii 

"  There  cannot  be  a 

more    beautiful   place 

than  this  anywhere,  I 

will  stay  here  always," 

she    said,   and   threw 

herself  down  amongst 

the  rose-lcavea. 

She  seized  a  hand- 
ful of  the  delicate 

petals,   and    scattered 

diem    playfully    over 

the  Lamb,  who  stood  a 

little  way  behind  her 

with    drooping   head. 

When  she  threw  the 

rose-leaves  into  the  air 

they    remained    there 

tor    an    instant,  then, 

instead  of  falling  back 

to  the  ground,  wings 

csme    to  them,  and  they  flow  awny.     As  they  flew 

away,  Neverweep  could  not  see  the  I«mb  anywhere, 

bnt  she  was  too  full  of  wonder  and  delight  at  the 

discovery  she  had  made — that  she  had  only  to  toss 

up  the  leaves  in  order  to  turn  them  into  creatures 

■with  wings — to  care  much  for  ttie  loss  oE  her  Lamb. 

She  occDpied  herself  for  a  long  time  in  watehing 
the  rose-leaves  as  she  threw  them  up,  poise  them- 
selves in  the  air,  then  fly  away  on  little  waving  wings, 
floating  and  fluttering  hither  and  hither. 

She  grew  tired  even  of  snch  a  fascinating  amuse- 
ment as  this  after  a  while,  and,  rising  from  her  couch 
<if  leaves,  looked  round  to  And  some  one  whom  she 
Icnew.  The  Butterflies,  as  well  as  the  Lamb,  had 
^leserted  her,  she  was  alone  in  the  Rose  Dingle. 

The  ground  was  not  at  all  level  under  the  rose. 

leaves — there  were  heights  and  hollows.     Neverweep 

cUmbed  on  one  of  these  little  hills,  and  looked  about 

her.     Walks  wound  in  and  ont  amongst  the  rose- 


bushes everywhere.  Here  and  there  was  a  little  open 
glade,  with  a  fountain  in  its  centre,  throwing  tip  a 
stream  of  water,  which  fell  back  in  pearly  dn^  into 
the  marble  basin  with  a  trickling  sound  of  mnsic, 
very  enticing  to  Neverweep's  cars.  She  thongfat  she 
would  try  to  find  her  way  into  one  of  those  glades,  it 
must  be  so  pleasant  lo  sit  upon  the  brink  of  the 
fountain  and  catch  the  falling  drops  in  your  fingers, 
and  to  feel  them  creeping  through  to  get  back  to  the 
rest.  She  ran  down  the  little  hill,  her  feet  diving 
ankle-deep  amidst  the  rose-leaves  at  every  step,  and 
turned  into  the  first  alley  of  rose-bushes,  which  she 
thought  led  directly  into  the  glade  nearest  to  her. 
This  happened  to  be  Uie  very  place  where  Blob  had 
chosen  to  spin  his  web  from  bush  to  bush  across  the 
path,  and  from  the  ground  to  the  nodding  sprays  of 
the  rose  ■  trees  over- 
head ;  BO  that  there 
could  be  no  escape  for 
little  Neverweep,  un- 
less she  discovered  it 
in  time.  But  even 
had  she  expected  and 
sought  for  the  web,  she 
would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  it, 
because  she  was  so  in- 
tent upon  seeking  to 
get  for  herself  all  tlie 
enjoyment  she  conld 
out  of  the  Rose  Dingle. 
Old  Blob  was  on  the 
watch  for  her,  and 
shook  his  fat  sides 
with  laughter  when 
he  saw  her  come  fly- 
ing along  the  path. 
First  her  foot  was 
caught  in  the  filmy 
web,  then  ber  arms, 
after  which  every 
struggle  she  made  to 
free  herself  only  wound  the  silken  meshes  more 
closely  about  her,  until  she  became  so  completely 
entangled  that  she  could  not  move  either  hand 
or  foot.  She  heard  the  fountain  singing  close  by, 
'  mocking  her  with  its  musical  flow.  She  was  hot 
!  and  exhausted  with  struggling  to  free  herself,  and 
;  the  sound  of  the  trickling  water  was  more  enticing 
I  than  ever.  She  tore  at  the  fine  threads  of  the  web 
with  her  teeth,  when  hands  and  feet  were  use- 
less, and  would  not  believe  that  snch  very  slender 
threads  could  be  so  strong.  Jnst  as  she  was  begin- 
ning to  find  ont  that  every  effort  she  made  to  get 
free  only  made  her  more  firmly  a  prisoner,  she  saw 
two  great  eyes  above  ber,  and  long  creepy-crawly 
legs  striding  downwards  towards  her. 

"  So,  you  're  tlie  little  moid  that  didn't  want  any 
help  from  Mr.  Fox!"  said  Blob,  gloating  over  this 
sight  of  her  dbtress. 
Neverweep  shivered  as  the  great  block  shadow  of 
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Blob  fell  upon  her.     Only  the  creatures  who  have  no 
light  in  themselves  cast  fchadows  in  fairy-land. 

"  Why  don't  you  ro  and  play  with  the  waters  of 
the  fountain?"  said  Blob,  tauntingly;  "listen  to 
them  calling  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  if  you  will  set  me  free." 

" Set  you  free  indeed  !  No  one  ever  pits  out  of 
one  of  my  welis  when  once  thoy  got  in.  1  uuiki>tand 
my  work  too  well  for  that/' 

"  Shall  I  have  to  stay  here  ahva\'h  ? '' 

**  For  a  day  and  a  ni;,dit." 

"And  then?"  asked  Nevcr^^cep,  with  a  >i;j:h,  for 
she  thought  of  the  long  hours. 

"At  this  time  to-morrow,"  continued  IJlob,  '"  1 
shall  send  my  little  army  of  spinuers  to  hvuk  the 
blood  out  of  your  veins.  We  can't  allord  to  lose  a 
drop ;  it  is  expensive  work  keeping  up  an  e>tabii.sh- 
ment  like  mine." 

"  And  after  that  ?  "  gasped  she. 

"  You  'U  bo  tlie  property  of  Mr.  Fox." 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  ! " 

"  Why  don't  you  drop  water  from  your  eyes  ?  that's 
generally  the  way  with  thick  people  when  they  get 
into  trouble." 

"Because — because,"  said  Neverw-eep,  imzzlod  to 
find  an  answer  to  a  question  she  had  never  asked  of 
lierself,  *'  I  never  do,  some  way." 

"I  never  knew  anybody  with  only  two  legs  get 
through  the  liose  Dinglo  without  doing  so  at  some 
(ioint  of  the  journey.  1  've  seen  them  come  in  at  this 
cud  all  smiles,  and  wash  themselves  out  in  a  Hood  of 
tears  at  the  other." 

Neverweep  began  to  feel  a  curious  sensation  of 
faintness  about  her  heart  as  she  listened  to  Blob's 
talk,  but  her  e^'es  were  quite  dry. 

"  Wliat  's  become  of  that  fine  companion  of  yours 
that  you  wouldn't  give  up  in  order  to  benefit  by  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Fox  ?  A  fine  fellow  he  must  be  to 
leave  you  to  get  on  as  you  could  I " 

For  the  first  time  since  she  noticed  that  he  was 
gone  Neverweep  remembered  her  Lamb.  Wliere  was 
he  indeed?  And  why  had  he  left  her?  Tliat  was 
more  tlian  she  could  telL  He  had  come  back  to  her 
thoughts,  however,  and  tliat  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  she  knew.  She  could  think  of  nothing  else 
now,  and  had  quite  forgotten  Blob  until  she  heard 
liim  say,  "  Well,  good  bye  ;  I  'm  off.  My  supper  is 
waiting  for  me.  I  hope  you'll  make  yourself  quite  at 
home  in  my  web,  and  as  comfortable  as  iH>ssible." 

The  sliadow  of  the  round  body  and  long  legs 
passed  over  her  once  more,  and  little  Never>veep  was 
alone  amidst  the  odour  and  loveliness  of  the  liose 
Dingle. 


CHAPTER  V.-IT'S  BETTER  TO  SING  THAN  TO 

WEEP. 

TllE  fairy  day  faded  and  died,  and  the  fairy  night, 
which  is  our  day,  began.  The  big  sun  rose  with 
long  strides  into  the  heavens,  and  looked  down  upon 
Neverweep,  twisted  up  so  securely  in  the  spider's 


web  tliat  slie  could  scarcely  do  more  than 
evelids.      All  the  beaut v  of    the    K'>«e   I>in. 
gone.     The  ground  Mas  covered  w  ith  wiihenii 
leaves,   the    bushes  dnMipeJ    lazhLnii*Uy,   an^l 
roses   Imnfr  yellow  and   >li:ivellL'»i    "U    tin  ir 
TliC  woml  li Hiked  the  very  fiiniiiii.no?.t  wiMni 
iina;:iiio,  ami  at  the  droarior*t   time  *>i  all  tt 
wlicu  I'verytliinL:  is  tlyin^'  "iT  I'-r   the   winrr 
;iH,  Avhich  huii  been  >o  hill  of   life   i.uly  a  i*:-^ 
before,  \v;is  dull  an«l  siavniaiit. 

Neverweep  h»oke»l  arinind  her  in  •li-'niriy. 
her  hr»t  ni-lit  in  fairvland.  so  *.lie  har»i,' 
what  Ui  expoci.  Her  heart  wa>  *-.•  lull  of  !s«k 
ful  thoughts  of  her  lost  Lamb,  that  tlie  • 
appearance  of  everything  Alino:»t  iniule  her 
Mfber  earnest.  She  remembered  just  in  tin 
her  grandmother  had  sj»  often  lidd  her,  thai 
of  no  use  to  cr\'  over  spilt  milk  ;  and  an  old 
which  the  good  dame  ur>cil  to  sin;;  to  the  \ 
her  spinning  wheel,  came  dinning  itsvLf  in  hei 

"  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  Is  a  remedy,  or  ilitTe  is  none  ; 
If  there  be  one,  try  an<I  find  it ; 
If  there  be  not  one,  never  mind  it" 

It  was  well  she  remembered  it,  for  a  lit^lo 
vcri/  little,  moisture  had  got  as  far  as  her  ey 
and  a  big  lump  was  rising  in  her  throat.     She 
it  down  bravely,  and  twinkled  her  lashes  un 
were  dry ;    and  then  she  began  to  sing  a  & 
song  full  of  sorrow  for  her  lost  Lamb,  and 
sionate  entreaty  to  him  to  come  back  to  L 
was  such  a  tender  pitiful  little  song  that  it 
turned  night  into  day  in  the  fairy-  wood, 
weep  was  not  thinking  of  any  effect  her  sonj 
have ;  she  sang  because  she  felt  that  she  mi: 
Songs  that  come  in  this  way  are  always  bett 
any  others.     She  sang  on  until  the  air  all  ab 
seemed  to  be  full  of  wings,  and  she  felt  as 
she  had  wings  inside  her. 

The  Sun  "winked  his  big  eyelid  over  his  e; 
called  to  the  Moon,  and  said — "  It  'a  your  tui 
I  have  done  all  I  can  do,  now  try  your  best." 

So  the  Moon  got  up  as  the  sun  went  doi 
was  almost  us  though  they  were  playing  at  » 
with  the  world  between  them.  The  fairy  d 
come  again. 

Neverweep  stopped  singing,  and  began  to 
how  long  it  would  be  before  Blob's  army  of  s 
came.     Everytlung  in  the  Rose  Dingle  appea 
times  more  beautiful  to  her  than  it  had  d( 
night  before.    The  dry  leaves  upon  the  grov 
become  fragrant  and   fresh  once   more  ;    tb 
raised  their  queenly  heads ;  waters  trickled  t 
the  fountains,  and  every  fairy  creature  was 
Only  Neverweep's  feet  were  still.     She  could 
dance  nor  toas  the  rose-leaves  into  the  air  as  i 
done.    While  she  was  looking  wistlully  abo 
she  heard  some  little  fairy  voices  close  to  he 
looking  up,  saw  what  she  supposed  to  be  s 
nest  amongst  the  bushes  dose  by,  woven  ol  h 
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noes,  and  lined  with  softest  wooL  Here  in  the 
iairy  wood  it  was  sure  to  be  something  much  more 
mportant,  for  there  was  quite  a  little  crowd  of  rose- 
'airies  round  it,  looking  down  upon  a  poor  sick 
birdie  who  lay  there,  with  his  little  mate  by  his  side, 
^everweep  gathered  from  their  conversation  that  the 
birdie  had  been  wounded  ;  his  leg  had  been  broken 
n  a  trap  set  by  some  cruel  boys,  and  the  fairies  had 
carried  him  into  the  wood  to  nurse  him  well  again. 
Bis  faithful  little  wife  had  followed  him. 

"  I  am  glad,"  thought  little  Neverweep,  "  that  the 
birdies  are  taken  care  of  by  the  fairies.** 

She  forgot  her  own  trouble  in  listening  to  what 
they  talked  about  The  little  brown  mate  was 
bhanking  the  fairies  for  coming  to  inquire  how  her 
lick  husband  had  passed  the  night  He  was  a  hand- 
iome  little  bird,  but  she  wore  only  the  very  plainest  of 
brown-feather  gowns,  and  seemed  to  think  nothing 
%t  all  about  herself. 

"  He  has  had  a  splendid  night,  thank  you  kindly, 
tna'am,"  she  said  to  the  eldest  fairy  of  the  rose-leaves, 
IS  she  dipped  down  her  beak  for  a  curtsey.  "  There 
was  singing  in  the  wood  aU  the  night  through,  and 
be  likes  a  song  greatly,  does  my  Chip.  He  used  to 
sing  himself  once." 

There  was  quite  a  little  commotion  amongst  the 
fairies  at  this,  because  they  knew  no  fairy  voice  could 
be  heard  during  the  fairy  night  time.  Mrs.  Birdie 
persisted  in  saying  that  it  was  a  song  which  had 
lulled  her  little  husband,  and  soothed  his  pain  ; 
which  had  made  him  dream  of  dewy  mornings,  of 
brooklets  playing  amongst  the  rushes,  of  plenty  of 
fine  fat  worms,  and  all  nice  tilings. 

Neverweep  laughed  at  the  beAvilderment  of  the 
fairies,  and  knew  that  it  must  have  been  her  song  which 
had  charmed  the  sick  birdie ;  and  a  happy  thought 
sank  deeply  down  into  her  heart  It  was  indeed  her 
own  little  song  which  came  back  to  her  through  the 
heart  of  another,  and  it  made  her  feel  as  though  a 
little  bird  were  nestling  in  her  bosom. 

When  the  fairies  went,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chip 
were  alone  in  the  nest,  Neverweep  began  to  sing 
again,  and  she  sang  on  until  the  little  sick  husband 
lifted  himself,  and  said  to  his  devoted  little  wife  that 
he  believed  he  could  fly,  for  the  song  had  cured  him. 

'*  Do  be  careful,"  she  twittered  prudently ;  "  you 
tnight  fall  over  and  hurt  yourself,  and  then  you 
nrould  undo  all  the  good  that  has  been  done." 

Neverweep  put  her  whole  heart  into  her  song, 
yverjoyed  to  think  it  had  the  gift  of  healing. 

I^ir.  Chip  plumed  his  fine  feathers,  and  hopped  to 
he  side  of  the  nest,  whither  his  little  wife  followed 
lim  in  anxious  watchfulness.  One  of  his  legs  was 
xuidaged  with  a  rose-leal 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  he  said,  and  spread  his  wings, 
ind  began  to  sing,  too,  a  happy  little  song  that 
shimed  in  with  Neverweep's. 

Mrs.  diip's  eyes  fiUed  with  tears  of  gratitude  as 
ihe  looked  round  to  see  where  the  song  came  from 
nrhich  had  had  a  greater  effect  even  than  the  fairies* 
medicine. 
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The  eyes  of  both  fell  upon  little  Neverweep,  for- 
getting her  own  sad  condition  and  trying  to  help 
them. 

What  can  we  do  for  yon  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chip. 
What  can  we  do  for  you?"  echoed  his  little 
mate. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Never- 
weep, "  but  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  set  me  free  from 
the  web  of  Blob  the  spinner." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chip  looked  very  sorrowful  when 
they  heard  her  say  this ;  both  longed  to  do  some- 
thing for  her  who  had  done  so  much  for  them,  which 
was  a  proof  that  they  had  good  little  hearts.  Never- 
weep was  sorry  too  ;  she  would  gladly  have  let  them 
serve  her,  knowing  that  in  doing  so  she  would  be 
giving  as  well  as  receiving. 

Just  then  she  heard  through  the  silence  the  sound 
of  the  water  bubbling  through  the  fountain,  and  had 
remembered  that  the  long  night  of  song  had  made 
her  thirsty,  so  she  said,  **  U  you  could  bring  me  just 
a  drop  or  two  of  water  I  should  be  so  glad." 

Off  flew  Mr.  and  Birs.  Chip,  returning  very  quicldy 
with  their  bills  filled  with  water,  which  they  dropped 
between  Neverweep's  lips.  They  flew  backwards 
and  forwards  in  this  way  nntil  she  was  almost  as 
much  refreshed  by  the  water  they  brought  as  they 
had  been  by  her  songs. 

Neverweep  would  have  liked  to  keep  these  tender- 
hearted little  creatures  with  her,  but  when  they  told 
her  of  the  large  family  of  small  birdies  they  had  left 
in  the  nest,  with  no  one  to  feed  and  care  for  them, 
she  knew  she  must  let  them  fly  away  home.  This 
great  MUST  BB  in  the  lives  of  these  tiny  creatures 
was  funny ;  for  all  that  they  had  wings,  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  freer  than  human  beings. 

"  If  you  meet  a  whit^  Lamb  in  the  wood,  with  sad 
soft  eyes,  tell  him  that  you  left  me  in  Blob  the 
spinner's  net  And  please  say  I  am  so  sorry  I  lost 
sight  of  him  by  going  On  in  front.** 

" Tweet-a-tweet-a-tweet,  we'll  tell  him  all  this," 
chirruped  Mr.  Chip. 

"  Tweet-a-tweet-a-tweet,    good-bye,  little  Never- 
'weep,'*  twittered  Mrs.  Chip;  and  so  they  spread  their 
wings,  and  flew  away. 


CUAPTER  VL— THE  KNIGHT  IN  SILVER  ARMOUR. 

After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chip  departed,  Neverweep  was 
alone  for  a  time,  then  she  saw  one  coming  down  the 
forest  path  towards  her  whose  appearance  dazzled 
her  eyes.  It  was  a  Knight  in  silver  armour,  with  a 
shield  burnished  so  brightly  that  it  shone  with  sur- 
passing whiteness.  His  head  was  uncovered,  and  his 
plenteous  brown  locks  were  parted  above  his  brow, 
and  fell  on  either  side  to  his  shoulders.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  meekness,  and  his  bearing  of  great  gen- 
tleness, as  well  as  dignity. 

Neverweep  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him   at 
once. 

"  Sir  Knight,  have  the  goodness  to  set  me  free." 
From  the  moment  when  she  first  saw  him  she  had 
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felt  tlie  coDfidence  in  bim  wbidi  people  w-Lo  are  true 
to  tbeiusclveii  always  inspire. 

"  I  hat'c  romc  for  that  very  parpose,  little  maidc:)," 
aaid  he  ;  "  but  I  t«e  you  are  no  lunger  lu  bunds,  mid 
4o  not  need  my  lielp." 

Making  a  fresh  efTurt  to  move,  Kevcrwecp  found 
Ibat  she  could  dn  ho  quite  easily,  and  tliut  the  iiiciihi^.'' 
of  Blob  had  all  fallen  off.  She  woa  }^atly  ai»t«nisbe<l 
that  she  liad  not  discovered  her  freedom  fur  liersclf. 
An  she  made  use  of  her  recovered  lil>erty,  uU  the 
little  birdu  in  the  dingle  bcgiin  to  tin;;  joyonidy  ;  but 
the  most  curious  tiling;  of  oU  was,  that  Ncvcrwccp 
could  now  underRtand  the  meaning  of  their  hoii^  ; 
before,  they  had  been  wonllcss  to  her,  as  to  ituwt 
people.  She  would  have  liked  to  atay  and  lixten  to 
them,  for  they  tieemed  to  be  full  of  wi 
but  the  Knight  told 
her  Hhc  muKt  travel 
onwards  in  company 
with  him,  uud  that  if 
ilie  were  willing  to 
learn,  everytliing  in 
every  [lart  of  the  faii; 
wood  could  teach  lier. 

She  walked  by  tlie 
Nile  of  hid  horae,  and 
he,  bendiu;;  down,  held 
his  shield  over  her, 
wliicli  not  only  pro- 
tected her  from  the 
rays  of  the  moon, 
which  i»  the  fairy  sun, 
but  kept  off  many 
evils  of  wlioHc  exist- 
ence she  did  not  even 

In  this  way  thoy 
partsod  throu(;b  the 
KoHC  Uingle,  and  came 
out  upon  a  barren 
heath,  brown,  and  de- 
eolate,  and  secminely 
pathless.  The  Knight  appeared  to  know  liis  way 
liertoctty,  an<i  rode  forward  unhesitatingly  witli 
little  Nevorweep  by  Ids  side.  Toward.H  the  even. 
ing  of  their  tliird  day's  journey  they  reached  the 
Iranlera  of  soft  rolling  meadow  landx,  fair  and  green, 
■with  gentle  slopes  and  gleaming  valleys.  At  first 
only  a  few  faint-haed,  small  petaleil  blossoms  grew 
here  and  there,  but  as  they  proceeded  the  number 
and  variety  of  these  increased.  After  tlie  red-hearted 
Toees  in  the  dingle,  Neverwecp  felt  no  desire  to  pluck 
tbMC  meaner  blossoms,  but  when  at  the  Knight's  bid- 
ding she  did  gather  one  or  two,  she  found  that  thoy 
possessed  so  very  sweet  a  perfume  that  she  forgot 
their  want  of  outward  loveliness.  The  flowers  grew 
prettier,  and  their  scent  stronger,  an  tlie  Knifcht  and 
little  Nevcrweep  pursued  their  journey,  although 
they  never  became  aa  rich  in  either  respect  as  the 
^moealj  roses.  Aa  the  worth  of  things  depends  after 
all  upon  the  extent  of  our  appreciation  of  them,  tliia 


■lid  not  much  matter.  These  ^mjlltr  H'-wen- 
Ncverweep  a  niiU'h  dee[>er  sense  of  delight  ilm: 
had  been  cajiuble  uf  receiving  fmm  ibe  ru^-f" 
here  I  um  a^-ain  Iriinf;  (■•  inake  y-'U  iimlf-r'iiiii ; 
of  the  quite  incomprfhen.-iMo  tbin^-**  i>t  fi'.rv 
Why  these  things  are  sn.  ni.l-,.iy  !;«.,»■,-  :  w;  lu 
be  Milisliwl  witb  kii.iwiii-  t1i:h  thi\  .ire. 

The  Kiiighl  ail.!   link'  NtvoMivq.   Mi.y*^  I- 
in  a  funny  litile  luiiiigf  Luili  i.f  p-e-'ii   \-nn:'' 


An  fid  1 


,   lived   ihlT 


Ncvcrwei-|)  with  smiles  ih:it  iiudi-  her  npi-Jir 
yount;.  In  the  fvi-?-  ni  wmt  |h,'I>|>1C'  Ju-  i- 
Ruylhtng  but  old  mid  wrinkbsl ;  uiid  ilwnsm- 
little  Nfverweep  that  .-ilic  iNiuld  *ee  her  lliu:"  In 
ably.  The  b<iugh^  uf  whiib  tin-  cottage.-  was 
were  aa  fresh  and  green  a^:  if  tliev  were  >lill  grui 
but    Xev<.r»e.l. 


grwiJ 


mttagf 


L  kissed  bv  l\ 
w<.ninn.  she  U- 
think  of  her  b^il 
iind  to  i-e  iitiK'li 
bled  ubdui  him. 
question!^  the  Ki 
.kcd  bim 


of  his 
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through  the  i>(*i 
had  seen  liini. 
if  he  ciiuld  tell  I 


led.   1 


id    N 


ntohedit 


likeneMi  in  tbul  » 

Siic  knew,  all  at 

that  the  Knight 

her  lost  Lsmbwei 

'  ami  the  same.     But  whether  the  Lamb  had  take 

'  guise  of  a  Knight,  or  whether  the   Knight  had 

for  a  little  time  assumed  the  guise  of  a  Laiiib^  thi 

did  not  know.     She  was  overjoyed  with  the  thti 

!  that  her  two  friends  were  one. 

I  shoidd  like  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  sti 
things  the  old  woman  of  the  cottage  showed 
Neverweep,  and  of  the  stranger  things  she  told 
I  hut  it  «ill  not  do.  At  that  rate  niy  story  * 
grow  into  a  book,  wliich  I  must  not  let  it  do  a1 

After  many  days  the  Knight  and  Neverwe« 
sumed  their  journey.  Tliey  travelled  a  long 
through  stranger  lands  than  any  of  which  you 
beard,  meeting  with  many  adventures,  and  gai 
much  experience ;  but  no  real  harm  befel 
Neverweep,  because  she  was  careful  never  to 
sight  of  her  Knight,  who  talked  to  her  ci 
the  sunset  land.    At  last  they  came  to  U 
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«  broad  shilling  sea,  fringed  with  trees^  and  shut  in 
by  mountains.  As  Neverweep  stood  by  the  Kni^t's 
side,  with  his  shield  above  her  head,  looking  down 
into  the  dear  depths  of  the  water,  she  saw  some  one 
looking  back  outof  it  into  her  ^es.  It  was  a  woman 
with  grey  hair  and  wrinkled  face.  As  she  gazed 
more  and  more  steadily  she  knew  that  that  which 
she  had  taken  for  another  woman  was  only  the  re- 
flection of  herself.  She  was  quite  startled  by  this 
discovery.  Many  years  must  have  imssecl,  without 
her  counting  them,  whilst  she  had  journeyed  onwards 
under  the  Knicrht's  shield,  and  just  across  the  waters, 
very  close  as  it  seemed,  the  sunset  colours  glowed 
purer  and  brighter  than  ever. 

She  saw  something  besides  her  own  withered  face 
mirrored  on  the  glassy  muface  of  the  lake ;  she  saw 
the  whole  of  her  long  journey  through  the  fairy  wood 
as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  laid  down  on  a  map ; 
and  she  could  recall  the  feelings  with  which  each 
point  had  been  gained  and  passed. 

Neverweep  looked  up  questioningly  into  the 
Knight*8  meek  face. 

"  In  the  sunset  land,"  he  answered,  **  there  is  no 
age^  no  decay ;  but  one  never-ending  MOW,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King." 

Then  Neverweep  was  content 

**  How  can  we  get  there  ?  "  she  asked,  with  wistful 
^es  fixed  upon  the  glowing  colours  in  sky  and  water. 

"  Listen  I "  said  the  Knight 

In  the  silence  which  followed  she  heard  a  soft  low 
sound  of  music,  which,  swelling,  filled  the  air.  Where 
it  came  from,  or  how  it  was  produced,  she  did  not 
know. 


A  delicate  grey  base  orerimng  one  portion  of  tlia 
lake,  and  out  of  this  she  saw  a  little  boat  s^ide^  with 
vdled  rowers  bending  to  the  oars.  She  waldied  it 
cross  the  i^as^y  surface  to  the  bank  where  she  and 
the  Knight  stood,  and  there  the  v  oiceleas  figures  drew 
in  their  oars. 

The  Knight  directed  Neverweep  to  enter  tlia  boal^ 
which  she  did  at  once  ;  but  when  she  saw  him  make 
no  effort  to  follow  she  cried  out  in  pain.  He  smiled 
back  reassuringly.  As  the  boat  glided  off  from  tlia 
shore,  the  sun  touched  his  armour,  and  his  form  was 
hidden  from  her  sight  by  the  shining  radiance  whioh 
took  hiuL 

The  veiled  rowers  directed  the  little  boat  towards 
the  sunset  clouds ;  and  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  lake 
Neverweep  saw  a  gleaming  stairway  arise,  the.  end  of 
it  being  hidden  amongst  the  many-oolonred  eloiid 
curtains  of  the  sunset  land.  You  have  seen  its  re- 
flection many  times  in  the  sky,  shaped  like  a  bow^ 
with  its  several  bright  colours  gliding  into  each  other. 
When  the  boat  touched  the  end  which  sprang  out  of 
the  lake,  Neverweep  saw  that  the  stairway  was 
crowded  with  shining  white  forms.  Some  bent  down- 
wards with  outstretched  hands.  Th^  lifted  her  oat 
of  the  boat  and  han  her  upwards^  and 

But  that  Ib  the  end. 

No  one  has  ever  come  back  from  the  sunset  land 
to  tell  if  they  saw  little  Neverweep  in  shining  gar* 
ments,  nor  whether  she  had  only  lost  her  Knight  to 
find  him  more  truly  there,  nor  anything  else. 

Each  must  picture  for  himself  the  glory  and  the 
joy  of  the  sunset  land,  for  no  one  who  readies  it 
ever  cares  to  return. 
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*The  wind  bloweth  where  it  Itoteth,  and  tkou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  «v>wi^,  and 

whether  it  goeth :  ao  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  SpiriLT^Sr.  John.  ill.  & 

CHAPTER  L 

^OHN  STEVENS  ib  dressing.  And  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  attires  himself,  he 
looks  discontentedly  out  of  his  narrow 
window  at  the  glorious  summer  morning. 
John  Stevens  is  a  struggling  trades- 
man, and  he  has  lately  taken  to  long- 
ing for  liberty.  He  would  like  to  give 
up  his  shop,  and  to  rush  out  free-handed 

into  the  world,  to  do^he  knows  not  what    He  feels 

within  him  a  growing  distaste  for  the  confinement 

consequent  on  his  line  of  business. 

But  he  rouses  himself  from  a  reverie  in  which  he 

was  beginning  to  indulge.    There  is  nothing  for  him 

but  to  conquer  his  distaste  for  measuring  ribbons, 

and  tapes,  and  calico,  and  to  go  down-stairs,  eat  a 

hurried  breakfast,   and  then  to  stand  behind  his 

counter  as  usuoL 

His  wife  cannot  help  him,  for  she  has  a  large 

£sinily  of  young  children  to  attend  to,  and  she  is  an 

invalid  besides. 


There  ia  no  real  sympathy  or  companionships  move- 
over,  between  his  wife  and  himselt  He  married  her 
because  she  had  a  little  money  which  he  considered 
would  materially  add  to  his  success  in  bnsine«, 
and  she  married  him  for  a  home.  Both  have  long 
since  discovered  their  mistakOi  But  this  hy  the 
way. 

All  day,  as  he  serves  his  customers,  he  can  hear  at 
frequent  intervals,  his  children  crying,  and  his  wife 
fretfully  scolding  them.  Mrs.  John  Stevens  is  no 
better  saUsfied  with  her  present  way  of  life  than  is 
her  husband. 

Once  more — from  his  shop-door  this  time — ha 
regards  the  outside  worid,  or  rather  the  tiny  bit  of  It 
framed  by  his  doorway.  There  la  Ught  and  sunshine^ 
beauty,  gaiety,  change^  net,  and  eigoyment  out 
there— or  he  thinks  so.  But  such  pleasures  are  not 
for  hiuL 

*  Bogsested  by  an  artlde  In  the  QnivxB,  entitled  *'Tha 
Cue  fOr  the  Monotony  of  LtiBe,*  hf  the  Ber.  O.  A.  GhaA- 
wlok,  D  JX,  Prebendaiy  of  Annia^ 
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THE  ARROWS  OF  THE  BOW. 


A  customer  now  enters,  he  servos  him,  then  re- 
tnms  to  his  cheerless  cogitations. 

He  glances  roand  his  shop.  Nine  years  he  has 
been  in  it,  early  and  late,  without  a  change,  except 
occasionally,  a  day  of  necessity.  Does  any  one 
wonder  that  he  is  discontented  ? 

Business  over  for  the  day,  he  will  leave  his  "vvifc — 
her  work  is  never  done— and  go  to  a  billiard-room  a 
hundred  yards  farther  down  the  street.  And  there 
he  will  get  all  he  can — all  he  knows — of  enjoj-nient. 
Then  home  late,  to  bed,  up  late  the  next  morning, 
and  then  another  day  of  the  same  sort. 

Did  he  come  into  the  world  for  nolliing  better, 
nothing  higher,  nothing  nobler  than  this,  he  cannot 
help  asking  liimself  ? 

But  is  his  a  solitary  case?  No.  Thousands  are 
far  worse  off  than  he  is.  He  knows  that ;  but  it  Is 
all  a  puzzle  to  him,  nevertheless.  He  cannot  for  tlie 
life  of  him  see  a  way  out  of  the  dijfficulty.  Often  it 
comes  before  him,  for  he  is  tolernbly  thoughtful,  and 
as  often  he  puts  it  away  from  him — telling  himself 
that  it  "  will  not  do  "  to  think  about  it. 

It  is  a  wet  day.  Customers  are  few,  and  John 
Stevens  sits  by  his  counter,  reading. 

And  what  is  he  reading?  A  book  of  travels,  of 
dangers,  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, of  change  of  scene  and  climate,  of  storms 
and  peril  by  land  and  sea — of  all,  in  short,  that  his 
life  lacks.  He  is  fond  of  this  kind  of  reading ;  his 
eyes  dilate,  his  lips  are  compressed,  his  form  is  draM'u 
up  to  its  full  height  as  he  sits,  his  hand  tightens  its 
clasp  of  the  volume  that  so  engrosses  him.  He  would 
have  liked  a  little  of  all  this  healthy  stir  and  romance 
in  his  own  colourless  life.  But,  even  as  he  thinks 
80,  the  shop-bell  jingles,  and  recalls  him  at  onco  to 
the  dull  dusty  realities  from  which  he  was  wandering, 
and  witli  a  sigh  of  mingled  yearning  and  regret, 
patience  and  impatience,  he  lays  down  his  book  to 
attend  to  the  customer ;  who,  having  carefully  de- 
posited his  wet  umbrella  to  drain  by  the  door,  now 
approaches  the  counter. 

He  is  a  cleigyman,  as  John  sees  at  a  glance,  and 
he  (John  Stevens)  has  only  a  very  microscopic  regard 
for  gentlemen  of  that  particular  profession.  Why, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Is  this  one  like  all  the 
rest  ?  And  John  examines  him  curiously.  Perhaps 
not.  For  there  is  something  in  his  open  pleasant 
countenance,  and  kindly  smile,  which  draws  the  dis- 
•  satisfied  young  draper  like  a  magnet  "At  least," 
he  says  within  himself,  "  this  man  is  a  happy  man, 
he  knows  nothing  of  such  discontent  as  is  eating  my 
heart  out,  I'  11  be  bound  I  I  wonder  what  his  secret 
is?" 

The  clergyman  asks  to  see  gay  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  for  school-boys,  and  scraps  of  bright 
patchwork  to  please  the  girls,  saying  that  he  pur- 
poses going  over  the  schools  in  the  place  next  day, 
and  that  he  must  take  something  with  him  to  make 
sure  of  a  welcome. 

And  John  attends  at  once  to  business.  No  more 
feeding  imagination  with  all  that  he  would  fain  enjoy 
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in  reality.  And  his  book  is  pushetl,  almost  carele 
on  one  side.  But  the  customer'^  quirk  •-yo 
marked  the  volume. 

"A  drcarj'  day,"  he  remarks,  as  Jolin  brii;;j-  ;. 
of  handkerchiefs  to  the  counter ;    "  l»ut   1   ^i-. 
you  contrive  to  beguile  the  hours  in  ni-.c  o:  :.a 
possible  ways.     You  are  fond  of  ri';niin^' . " 

"Yes  indeed,  sir,*'  returns   John,    ro;i'li!y  : 
I  can't  get  so  much  time  for  it  as  I  siioui.i  Uk-. 
it  isn't  always  that  I  can  get  a  1»<-im:   ;■•   -..!: 
me  cither." 

Wliat  books  do  you  like  ?  *' 
Travels  and  adventures,  sir,  a»  a  ml-:.      T 
always  fond  of  anything  of  that  sort,"      AvA 
John,   dra^Ti   a  little  out   of    himself    hv   ih-.' 
clcrgjTnan's  kindly  eye  and  ready  ^NTiipjithy,  b- 
to  talk  of  what  had  been  in  his  mind  as  his  oust 
entered. 

The  stranger  listens  attentively.     "  I  see,"  he 
presently,  witli  a  quick  look  at  John.     "  You  ar 
altogether  satisfied,  you  want  something  beyond 
you  have  got ;  something  better,  in  fact  ?  ** 

John  looks  a  little  ashamed.  His  customer 
put  his  o^Ti  mind  before  him  :  his  discontent,  as 
in  reality — a  little  too  plainly,  he  con-siders. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  ans^vers,  hesitat: 
— and  as  he  speaks  he  is  displaying  the  han« 
chiefs — "  I  suppose  it  does  come  to  just  that  v. 
end." 

"And  are  you  the  only  man  in  the  plr;ce  ^v; 
dissatisfied,  do  you  imagine  ?  "  imiiiircs  t!ie  t-li 
man,  with  a  smile,  looking  up  from  the  red-and-^ 
and  green-and-blue  handkerchiefs. 

John  brightens  up  at   this  : — '*  Xo,  sir.     I  1- 
men  in  this  place  who  are  far  more  discontented 
I  am." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you  for  a  moment  AVe  are  c 
one  of  us  dissatisfied,  more  or  less.  We  are  a 
the  dark  too — or  partially  so.  Yet  there  are  si 
a  few,  you  will  allow,  who  are  at  least  icor 
towards  the  light" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  exactly  follow  your  me.i] 
sir,"  rejoins  John. 

"No?"    And  the  clergyman  chooses  a  haiul 
chief,  and  then  another,  and  another  :  and  With 
hand  still  lying  on  the  last,  and  with  a  far-away 
in  his  eyes  which  John  cannot  fathom,  he  say 
"  The  truth  is,  you  want  something  to  look  fon 
to,  my  friend.     When  the  Almighty  fashioned 
he  made  him  to  hang  his  heart  and  his  happiness  i 
hopes.  If  he  has  a  healthy,  well-grounded  hope 
he  is  happy,  but  not  otherwise." 

John  was  silent  He  was  considering  his 
hopes.  What  were  they  ?  Very  few,  very  nar 
He  hoi)ed  to  bring  up  his  family  respectably 
hoped  for  a  little  rest  in  his  old  age,  and  perha| 
see  his  children's  children  around  him.  Not] 
further.  This  world — this  one  small  planet — : 
just  one  little  spot  of  this  planet — bounded  h 
that  might  have  been,  should  have  been,  immea 
able. 
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Snppose  I  take  yimr  hand,"  said  the  cleTgyman, 
as  a  friend,  if  yoa  will  allow  me,  and  point  you  to 
a  hope,  that  shall,  if  yon  will  follow  it  up,  improve 
your  fortunes,  fill  your  future,  brighten  your  whole 
life?" 

John  looked  doubtfuL  And  still  he  paused  to 
consider. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  professional  in  this  good  clergyman's  tone  ; 
he  spoke  as  any  kind-hearted  man  might  have  spoken 
to  a  fellow-man ;  and  John  forgot  that  he  was  a 
clergyman. 

"  May-be  you  are  thinking  that  I  should  do  well  to 
emigrate,  sir  ?  ** 

"  No,'*  and  the  gentleman's  eyes  twinkled  good- 
temperedly.     "  Wrong,  my  friend ;  guess  again." 

"You  wouldn't  advise  me  to  go  to  the  gold- 
diggings,  sir  ?  **  (Only  a  week  before  John  had  read 
an  exciting  tale  of  a  great  fortune  being  won  at  the 
diggings,  and  the  subject  was  still  fresh  in  his 
mind.) 

*'No,  no,**  said  the  clergyman,  "I  wotdd  advise 
you  to  stay  on  in  your  shop.  But  yet  the  hope  to 
which  I  will,  with  God's  blessing,  point  you,  can  do 
all  I  have  promised." 

And  now  John's  customer  left  looking  at  the  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  drew  out  a  pocket  Bible.  And  at  the 
sight  John's  expectations  feU  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
arisen,  and  he  felt  vexed,  and  almost  angry.  He  had 
been  thinking  of  earthly  hopes,  and  an  earthly  future; 
but  this  man  he  found  was  about  to  set  heavenly 
things  before  him. 

Did  he  despise  heavenly  things  then  ?  He  would 
not  have  owned  it  in  plain  words  perhaps,  but  he  did 
so  nevertheless,  and  the  "  pearl  of  great  price  **  was 
worth  less  than  nothing  in  his  estimation. 

Only  one  verse  the  cleigjrman  read.  And  it  was 
this — "  The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of 
God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ" 

Then  the  Bible  was  shut  up  and  put  away. 

The  rain  poured  steadily  down.  John  could  hear 
it  pattering  dolefully  against  his  shop-door  and  win- 
dows; no  other  customer  came  in.  Sometimes  the 
sobbing  of  the  rain  was  drowned  for  a  moment  in  a 
noisy  shout  or  cry  from  the  childron  within. 

The  words  that  had  been  read  were  meantime 
repeating  themselves  over  and  over  in  John's  mind. 
Would  the  cleigyman  never  speak  again  ? 

Yes ;  and  John  listened  to  the  pleasant  voice 
Avith  impatience  and  curiosity  and  admiration  com- 
bined. 

"Nothing  satisfies  here,"  it  said;  "but  the  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that  nothing  was  intended  to 
satisfy.  Man  was  made  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 
And  his  soul  can  only  find  the  mysterious  tomethmg 
after  which  it  is  always  reaching  and  longing,  in 
*  the  love  of  God  and  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ.' 
AVho  can  tell,  my  friend  ?  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  of 
heaven  Himself  sent  me  here  to-day  to  direct  your 
waiting  soul  into  His  great  eternal  joy,  of  which,  if 
you  once  drink  you  shall  never  thirst  again.    And 


then  life  will  lose  its  monotony ;  yon  will  feel  a  great 
and  powerful  new  principle  rising  up  within  yon. 
You  will  feel  bound  in  gladness  and  in  gratitude  to 
go  out  and  tell  others  of  the  wondrous  happiness  yon 
have  found,  and  this  will  give  you  enough  to  da 
You  will  look  upon  existence  with  different  eyes, 
seeing  only  the  Lord's  love  and  care  for  you  in  all 
that  happens.  You  will  trust  through  all,  and  umU^ 
and  bear ;  and  also,  you  will  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  war  a  good  warfare  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  died.  And  above  all,  you  will  love  Him,  and 
look  for  His  appearing." 

The  cleigyman  paused,  he  loved  all  these  heavenly 
things  of  which  he  talked,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
weary  John ;  yet  he  might  never  see  him  again,  and 
he  wished,  by  God's  help,  to  make  things  plain  to 
him  before  he  went. 

John  had  listened  dubiously,  and  had  wondered. 
He  wondered  stiU.  Was  all  this  true?  He  bad 
been  wrong  all  his  life,  he  freely  owned  it;  every- 
body was  wrong,  he  supposed.  But  he  would  like  to 
be  set  right  Who  would  foi^ve  him  the  myriad 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds  of  evil  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  o#n  heart  ever  since  he  could 
remember?  He  stammeringly  put  the  question  to 
this  kind  man.  Who  It  eeemed  had  been  sent  to  be 
his  teacher. 

Jents  forgives.  That  was  the  answer.  He  died 
that  we  might  be  forgiven.  John,  as  he  slowly 
realised  this,  laved  Him.  A  new-born  hope  entered 
his  soul,  a  new-bom  energy  also ;  he  must  tDork  for 
tliis  dear  Lord  who  had  done  so  much  for  him,  and 
further  he  must  waii  for  Him.  Love,  hope,  woric, 
wait  Four  lovely  words  John  thought  them.  But 
only  the  faintest  shadow  of  thdr  beautiful  meaning 
had  as  yet  come  to  him. 


CHAPTER  TL 

The  seed  was  in  the  ground,  the  wind  had  blown 
where  it  listed,  the  Spirit  had  touched  John's  souL 
He  was  a  poor  man,  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  shop, 
in  an  obscure  town,  but  he  was  not  out  of  God's  way. 
The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  had  found 
him,  and  now  would  set  him  to  find  others.  And  so, 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  the  great,  and  wonder* 
ful,  and  heavenly  work  of  redemption  is  ever  in 
progress. 

A  month  or  two  passed.  John  had  been  especially 
silent  and  thoughtful,  and  his  wife  was  afraid  that 
business  might  be  going  wrong.  But  no  ;  it  was  not 
business  that  so  fiUed  John's  mind  now. 

One  day  a  parcel  of  books  came  for  him.  It  was 
yet  early,  and  no  customer  was  there  to  delay  him ; 
therefore  he  opened  the  package,  and  found  a  beauti- 
ful Bible  with  large  print,  clear  reference,  and  good 
commentary,  two  or  three  books  of  travels,  and 
"Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress."  There  was  a 
letter  to  be  read  also,  which  interested  and  encour- 
aged John  greatly.  Somehow  he  had  guessed  in  a 
moment  who  had  sent  him  the  books — ^the  kind  man 
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1  a  TOM)   ilay  n 


vlio  liad  come  into  his  shop 
than  two  moiiClis  ago 

But  in  thuL  time  Julm  nou  found  that  hu  taatc 
had  been  changing  btran{,c  to  sn\  he  did  not  parti 
cnlarly  lont  now  tu  di[>  inslaiitlj  into  those  books  of 
•dveatnre,  on  he  uouiJ  have  d>ne  tuo  months  a^i 
They  were  very  well  he  said  to  himsilf  yen,  «ell 
in  their  iv-ij        hut  just  now   he  did  not  feel  that 

exactly  his. 

He  read  and 
re-read  his  let 
tcr.  "I  trust 
my  friend  so 
ran  a  port  tiE  it, 
"that  you  have 
accepted  from 
heart  and  soul 
the  simple  fact 
of  the  Lord  b 
great     socnlice 

as.  Hie  lost 
ones!  You 
twlieve  that  He 
came,  that  He 
died,  and  rose 
again,  aud  for 
t/ouf  You  un- 
derstand also 
that    by  this 

faith  you  place 
yourself  amon^ 
the  great  com- 
pany who  are  lo 
be  tried,  and  to 
come  fortii  as 
gold!  All, 
godly  and  un- 
godly alike, 
have  trials,  for 

trouble  as  the 
Bparlcs  fly  up- 
i«ard  ;  bnt  only 
the  Christian  is 
oklm  and  happy 
in  knowing  the  meaning  oi  his  trials.  And 
when  one  is  laid  upon  him,  be  it  great  or  small, 
he  does  not  think  that  some  strange  thing  lias 
happened  to  him  -,  but  he  says,  in  patient  reverence, 
'  This  also  Cometh  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  is 
vonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working.' 
And  he  goes  on  his  way,  waiting,  enduring,  looking 
always  for  the  end,  when  liis  hope  ithall  be  rewarded. 
Oh  blessed  time  In  pronpei^  !  His  soul  leaps  within 
him  as  be  tliinks  of  it.  Then  he  shall  be  ever  with 
his  Lord,  whom  he  now  sees  only  by  fuitli  ;  but  who 
is  yet  always  at  his  right  hand,  his  unseen  guide 


and  shield,  and  comforter  his  sweet  hat  en  ui  re 
all  the  tnols  of  lue  his  Almighty  fneud,  whui 
that  doy  he  shall  see  fuLL  to  fait 

V  little  further  thoutht  ^ud  the  tontlii:!  Ik 
Vnl  It  would  ncicr  end  but  with  Joiiu's  lifir. 
It  was  a  happ\  cnidhit      lit    had  taken   hi^   L 


liim  as  he  glanced  at  her.  How  much  ha| 
he  might  have  made  her  if  he  had  tried  I  But,  p 
God,  it  was  not  too  late,  even  now. 

"  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  go  for  a  walk,  Lettyl 
inquired. 

She  stared  at  him — the  proposal  was,  to  aay 
least,  unusnal.     Then  she  sighed,  half  impatient 

"No,"  she  answered,  not  very  gracionaly,  "1 
tired  to  decith,  and  better  fit  for  bed  than  for  ( 
out  walking.  1  feel  as  if  I  could  lie  down  and  | 
sleep,  and  never  wake  again." 

What  did  John  say  next  7    Onoe  be  would 
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tamed  aw&y  coldly,  and  have  said  ootbing,  but  now  : 
"Lie  down  then,"  he  retonied  good-bamonredly, 
"  here,  on  this  toia,  an  soon  u  yon  have  finished 
sapper.  But  don't  go  to  sleep,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

She  half  smiled,  and  wondered  what  had  come  over 
him.  But  he  had  been  a  little  kinder,  and  a  little 
more  sympathetic  lately.  And  soon  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  went 
to  the  sofa. 
And  John  sat 
by  her,  and  at 
once  went  bock 
to  the  rainy  day 
that  was  so 
often  in  his 
thoughts ;  and 
to  the  strange 
clergyman,  and 
the  long  talk  he 
had  hod  with 
him  about  dis- 
content, and  the 
bright  UDchang- 
ing  hope  that 
had    held    ita 

from  that  hour. 
John  talked 
for  a  long  tinic, 
but  his  wife  lix- 
tcned  without 
any    symptoms 


vast  as  llie  univerBC,  sure  and  unchanging  as  th* 
Almi^ty  Himself.  I  have  found,"  his  voice  softened 
now,  "  the  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother." 

"But  what  is  the  mine  of  treasure,  JohnT'  in> 
quired  Mrs.  Stevens.     "  I  do  not  quite  understand." 

"  Ah,  that  is  my  fault  ! "  returned  her  husband  ; 


"  I  '11  try  and  make  it  p!( 
enough,  and  preseut 


weU 


of 


The  treasure  is  real 
I  to  come.    1  thought 


in  the  woiid, 
except  to  yo« 
and  the  diil- 
dren.  I  saw 
plenty  goingon; 
but  there  was 
nothing  for  me 
to  do.  Then, 
by  one  of  His 
mcssengen,  the 
King  of  Kings 

that  He  had 
something      for 

something  far 
beyond  any 
mere  earthly 
work.  And  first 
He  seemed  to 
say  to  me,  "I 
sent  my  Son  to 
die  for  yon. 
You  do  not  ca- 
vil at  the  fact 


was  pleasant  to 
have  him  talk 
to  her.  It  took 
her  out  of  her 
small  house. 
hold  grievances 
for  a  while, 

'■  Well?  "she 
said  ,whfn  he  ap- 
peared at  length 
to  have  finished. 

John  had 
prayed  for  his 
wife    for    some 

time  past —  prayed  that  he  might  have  wisdom 
given  him  from  above  to  set  his  own  blessed  hope 
before  her — prayed  that  she  might  readily  and 
humbly  receive  it 

"  Since  that  day,"  he  said,  "  I  have  felt  myself  a 
different  being.  Before,  though  I  bad  a  whole  heart- 
ful  of  interest  to  give  to  any  aim  that  might  have 
Baited  me,  I  seemed  to  find  nothing  worth  working 
or  hoping  for.  Everything  had  a  dreary  hopeless 
look-out  for  me  ;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  a 
change.  But  now  I "  and  there  was  a  ring  of  glad- 
ness in  his  tone,  "I  have  found  a  whole  mine  of 
treasore  at  my  very  feet    I  have  been  shown  a  hope 


You 


nder. 


cept  His  sacri- 
fice, and  yon 
bless  Him  for  it 
in  your  heart 
You  have  no 
thought  »{,  no 

I   upon,  any  merit 

Healoneisfonr 


John  panaed 
for  a  moment  to  collect  his  thoughts  ;  tliey  seemed 
too  many  for  him. 

Before  he  could  re-commence  his  wife  said,  "ITie 
treasare,  John.     I  want  to  hear  about  the  treaanre." 

"I  am  coming  to  it,"  he  answered.  "Many  an 
hoar  have  I  spent  in  thinking  over  all  these  wonder- 
ful things  since  that  rainy  day  in  snmmer,  when  I 
first  heard  of  them.  Well,  then  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Almighty  said  to  my  heart,  'You  shall  be 
my  son.  You  shall  have  a  home  in  my  palacs 
directly  you  are  ready  for  it.  You  shall  have  fulneaa 
of  joy,  and  pleasures  at  my  right  hand  for  evermor*- 
But,  meantime,  your  soul  must  live  and  grow,  o**^ 
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fight  for  me.  Every  day  you  must  fight  a  battle  for 
me.  Every  day  you  must  work  in  my  vinevarcL 
You  will  never  have  need  again  to  complain,  ami  say 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do.  I  will  give  you  enough 
to  last  you  to  the  hist  day  of  your  life.' " 

Once  more  John  paused. 

"Go  on,**  Baid  his  wife.      "I   like  to  hear  you, 
John." 

"And  then  I  l)cgan  to  read  the  Bihle,''  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  studied  it ;  and  many  and  many  a 
glimpse  I  caught  of  my  great  inheritance  to  come. 
And  as  I  read,  the  Lord  seemed  to  say  to  me,  *  Not 
the  richest  king  that  ever  reigned  on  earth  was  so 
rich  as  you  will  one  day  be — in  love,  and  in  glory, 
and  in  heavenly  treasure — far  surpassing  any  jewels 
of  earth.  Look  again,  and  yet  again  in  the  Word  I 
have  given  you,  and  you  will  see  that  I  loved  you 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  that  I  have 
pledged  my  word  to  stand  beside  you  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  never  to  suffer  you  to  fail  Read  ou,  and 
you  will  see  that  every  pang,  every  sorrow,  every 
disappointment  and  thwarting  of  your  will,  every 
hardship,  every  trial  and  vexation  that  comes  to  you 
here  is  but  an  item — a  needed  item  in  the  great 
work  of  moulding  your  soul  in  readiness  for  the 
happiness  of  eternity.*  And  I  looked,  and  I  read, 
and  I  found  ever  more  and  more  to  please  me.  The 
Word  of  God  is  not  bound.  It  is  not  a  broken 
cistern.  Its  fulness  is  never-ending.  ^Vnd  all  I 
found  was,  I  knew,  for  my  human  brothers  and 
sisters  as  well  as  myself,  if  they  would  accept  it. 
And  my  heart  soon  began  to  yearn  over  them,  and  I 
longed  to  gather  them  all  together,  and  to  tell  them 
of  all  the  joy  that  had  como  to  me  ;  and,  by  God*s 
grace,  to  point  them  to  the  dear  Saviour,  who  was 
the  centre  of  all  to  me.  There,  then,  is  my  treasure 
— one  of  my  mines  of  treasure — millions  of  precious 
Bouls  around  me ;  who  shall,  if  God  gives  me  wisdom 
to  turn  them  to  Him,  be  my  glory  and  my  joy  in  the 
kingdom  to  come.  Each  one's  happiness,  as  he  finds 
all  I  have  found,  shall  add  to  my  own.** 

"It  sounds  lovely  and  delightful  enough,"  said 
John's  wife.     "  But  what  will  you  tell  them  ?  " 

"  Tell  them  1 "  and  John's  whole  face  was  aglow,  yet 
for  the  moment  he  seemed  thoughtfuL  "  I  shall  have 
ao  much  to  say  that  I  shall  not  know  where  to  begin. 
But  I  will  ask  them  first,  one  by  one,  as  I  get  hold 
of  them,  in  what  they  are  trusting.  And  if  they  are 
trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  Him  alone,  they 
may  help  me.  But  if  they  are  not,  I  will  try  to  show 
them  from  the  Bible  that  there  is  none  otlier  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved,  and  that  a  whole  lifetime  of  good  works  could 
not  influence  or  help  their  salvation  one  jot,  unless 
they  depend  alone  upon  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Then  said  Mrs.  Stevens :  "  But  according  to  that, 
people  may  live  as  they  please  if  they  will  but  trust  in 
the  Saviour  ? " 

Again  a  moment's  thought  "  Yes  ! "  answered 
John  then.  "  Oh  yes,  Letty  I  they  may  live  as  they 
nlease,  if  they  are  Christians.     No  one  is  so  free,  and 


so  happy,  as  the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  btliovr- 
in  Jebus.  But  how  do  we  please  to  live  t  'i:.:i:  i- 
the  quotion.  Our  lives  will  show  whetla-r  avl  .  :■ 
Clin>iian8  or  not.  If  there  i?*  anv  truth  in  wha:  \\- 
profess,  if  wc  are  in  earnest  aKtut  liirin;,:  ftillvHt-:-  = 
Christ,  our  pleasure  "\^  ill  he  to  endeavour  to  Livu  ii.-  i--. 
I)U-ases,  to  >how  our^flvL.^  Christ-like." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Stevens,  **  1  bcjrin  to  see  i'..    I>  : 
now,  when  will  you  find  time  to  tell   ptM.plc  al!  u..- 
John?     Your  complaint,  before  you  knev,   nf   i...- 
things,  was  that  you  had  no  time  for  anytKiL;^— l  ; 
even  to  enjoy  yourself." 

"Ah  I"  and  John  smiled,     "Let  a  man  ou'.y  _  • 
something  that  he  likes  to  do,  and  sec  wheiin-r    ■ 
doesn't  tind  time  for  it.     But  now,  dear  wiic,  I  li^  • 
told  yoiij  to  begin  witli.     You  were  ueare.-t  to  v.iw    I 
haven't  been  so  good  and  kind  to  you  in  year?  j.-i^ 
as  I  might  have  been,  I  know  ;  but  I  will  try  t^i  il  • 
better  from  to-night,  God  helping  me.     And  wu  vLl 
do  our  best  to  go  on  together,  shall  we?     \Ve  ha^e 
never  really  worked   together  yet.      ^Ve  will  pruy 
together,  and  read  the   nil)le  together,  and  we  viii 
eacli  of  us  talk  to  the  chiKlren  alnrnt  these  things. 

They  sat  and  talked  on.  It  was  growing  late,  ven- 
late,  but  they  did  not  heed  the  time  ;  they  wouJii 
never  forget  this  night  as  long  as  they  lived.  A 
change  was  passing  over  their  spirits,  the  iufluciicc 
of  which  would  extend  through  all  eternity.  The 
cold  dull  life  they  had  lived — having  no  iutoro>i,  ^a- 
panded  by  no  sweet  hopes,  holding  no  precious  ucm- 
sure — they  would  never  Hve  again. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  His  greatest  yet  oh:a 
least  prized,  least  thought-of  gift,  brooded  over  thc-v., 
rousing,  lifting,  stimulating  them  to  "prcs^s  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  ijoil  in 
Christ  Jesus." 


CHAPTER  m. 

It  is  a  cold  December  morning.  A  bitter  ^^:r.(l 
sweeps  past  John  Stevens'  small  house,  dii^mally 
rattling  the  doors  and  windows,  and  sighing  and 
moaning  in  a  way  that  might  make  one's  heart  ache. 
It  is  early,  only  half-past  five,  but  John  is  stirring 
nevertlieless. 

He  dresses  briskly  by  the  light  of  a  single  dim 
candle,  and  the  wind  does  not  make  hii  heart  ache, 
and  he  does  not  waste  his  time  in  looking  out  of  tlic 
window  tlus  morning.  True,  it  is  pitch  dark,  and  lie 
could  see  nothing  if  he  did  look  out ;  but  if  one 
wishes  to  view  one's  own  dreary  discontent  it  \s 
surely  as  easy  to  see  it  in  the  blank  darkness  of 
winter  as  in  the  light  and  wannth  and  glory  of 
summer. 

But  John  had  no  discontent  to  view  this  morning 
and,  having  been  very  quiet  in  his  movements,  so  u 
not  to  wake  his  wife  and  little  onea»  he  at  length 
made  Ids  way  down-stairs. 

AVhat  to  do  ? 

First  he  opened  his  Bible,  and  his  eyes  rested  OB 
the  following  text,  which  was  deeply  underlined »— 
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**Seek  the  Lord,  aiid  HU  strength:  seek  Mis  face 
evermore  "  (Psalm  cv.  4). 

John  had  obeyed  this  text,  and  in  obeying  it  had 
not  been  disappointed,  as  his  happy  face  testified. 

He  was  obeying  it  still,  as  he  studied  the  character 
of  the  Lord,  His  love,  His  purposes,  His  commands, 
His  promises,  stamped  with  the  signet  of  heaven 
on  the  page  that  was  open  before  him. 

He  was  obeying  it  still,  as,  having  finished  his  read- 
ing, he  knelt,  and  laid  all  his  wants  and  wishes,  all 
his  plans,  all  his  hopes,  and  all  his  doubts  and  fears 
— if  he  liad  any,  for  his  face  did  not  look  like  it — 
before  the  same  kind  Lord  God.  He  poured  out  his 
thanksgivings  also  for  many  many  mercies  received  day 
by  day.  And  he  did  not  forget  to  confess  his  sins,  for, 
says  Solomon,  there  is  no  man  that  sinncth  not,  and 
these  wrong-doings,  too,  must  be  laid  in  sorrow  and 
contrition  before  the  ''friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother."  Oh,  how  sweet  were  these  last 
words  to  John  ! 

Perhaps  an  hour — a  whole  happy  hour,  he  passed 
thus ;  and  then  he  had  gained  strength,  help,  calm 
settled  content  on  which  to  lean  for  the  day. 

And  now  he  put  away  his  Bible,  and  lighted  the 
fire.  And  soon  his  wife  came  down.  She  had  much 
better  health  now,  and  almost  always  rose  early. 
Happiness  hxul  improved  her,  as  it  had  done  her 
husband.  No  more  hurried  breakfasts  now ;  the 
meal  was  taken  as  a  rule  before  the  shop  was  opened, 
and  John  and  his  wife  generally  had  a  pleasant  con- 
versation over  their  eggs  and  coffee;  and  laid  their 
little  plans  for  the  day ;  and  their  little  cliildren  put 
in  a  word  or  two,  now  and  then,  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves with  tlieir  parents. 

It  was  a  breakfast  by  fire  and  candle-light  this 


mormng. 


But  soon  now  the  lagging  winter  day  began  to 
dawn.  And  John  took  down  the  shop  shutters,  and 
as  he  did  so  glanced  also  along  the  dull  and  dingy 
street,  and  then  up  at  the  quiet  grey  sky. 

But  he  is  only  giving  a  passing  thought  to  the 
weather,  and  not  wishing  for  liberty  this  morning. 
Quickly  he  walks  back  into  his  shop,  and  ensconces 
himself  once  more  behind  his  eonnter.  He  has  now 
no  wish  to  leave  his  present  way  of  life.  Indeed,  he 
would  tell  yon  that  it  is  fall  id  all  that  is  pleasant 
and  delightfoL  He  remembers  how  once  he  longed 
to  rush  out  into  the  world  to  do  and  be  something. 
But  a  good  Crod  has  sent  him  his  wish,  without  his 
having  to  rush  out  after  it^  and  he  can  do  and  be  far 
more  now  than  he  had  any  idea  o^  when  that  wild 
longing  came  to  him.  There  need  be  no  end  to  his 
enterprise,  no  bounds  to  his  hope%  no  limit  te  his 
happy  and  all-absorbing  labonrs^  no  doabt  as  to  tlieir 
ultimate  issue.  Even  death  itself  will  only  inlradnoe 
him  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  scene  of  action. 

Yes,  his  aching  dissatisfiurtion  is  all  gone,  and  with 
reason.  His  heart  and  mind  are  folly  occupied  now, 
and  ail  his  old  complaints  have  faded  and  vanished. 

Business  is  rather  dull  at  this  time  of  year.  But, 
though  few  customers  appear,  John  is  busy  enough 


all  the  morning.    Not  a  single  five  minutes  does  he 
waste. 

He  does  not  hear  his  wife  scold  the  children  this 
morning.  She  is  happy  now,  and  their  little  voices 
do  not  trouble  her. 

It  is  afternoon.  Jolm  is  seated  at  his  counter, 
writing  a  letter,  apparently. 

A  cold  January  rain  lias  come  on.  But  John  does 
not  know  it ;  he  is  too  deeply  engaged  with  his 
letter  to  heed  the  outside  weather. 

Tlie  door  opens,  a  customer  enters.  John  rises 
immediately — it  is  to  Ids  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  his 
profit  to  pay  his  customers  all  due  respect.  But 
who  is  this  gentleman  ?  A  quick  look  of  surprise, 
and  then  a  smile  of  joy  lights  John's  face.  He 
recognises  the  long  black  coat,  and  even  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  wet  umbrella  is  placed  by  the 
door. 

The  clergyman — John's  friend  of  the  rainy  day  in 
summer — comes  forward  with  a  pleasant  smile  of 
warm  greeting  on  liis  kind,  cheerful  face ;  and, 
shaking  hands  heartily,  he  says,  "  I  see  you  have  not 
forgotten  me." 

"  No,  sir  !  "  and  John's  reply  is  emphatic.  *'And  I 
never  shall  forget  you." 

The  two  go  on  talking,  they  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  ;  and  while  he  talks  the  clergyman  glances  some* 
times  round  the  shop. 

What  a  dificrent  appearance  it  has  I  There  is  a 
sort  of  busy  energetic  hopeful  individuality  about  it 
and  its  arrangements  altogether,  which  the  visitor's 
quick  eye  sets  doyra  as  new.  Moreover,  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  articles  of  cheap  drapery, 
are  many  things  wliicli  John  certainly  used  not  deal 
in — pretty  little  books  and  illuminated  texts,  and 
Bibles,  and  Testaments,  and  packets  of  hynms,  and 
tracts  and  leaflets.  These  have  all  evidently  been 
arranged  by  a  nice  hand  and  a  loving  eye.  There  is 
a  notice  also  of  services  to  be  held  at  a  mission  room 
near,  hung  in  a  con^icuous  place,  and  many  other 
small  particulars  of  this  kind  from  time  to  time  catch 
the  clergyman's  glance. 

And  there  is  a  tongne  in  all  this  which  he  can 
nnderstand^-a  sweet  tongue  which  he  learned  long 
ago,  and  which  is  as  heaven's  music  to  him.  It  is  a 
tongue  which  tells  him  that  tlus  nuin— only  a  draper 
in  an  obscnre  countiy  town — is  happy  with  a  happi- 
ness which  kings  and  princes  might  envy  him,  and 
which  all  the  treasnres  of  the  world  heaped  up 
together  conld  not  bay,  happy  with  a  happiness 
which,  sweet  and  satisfying  thoq^  it  is,  is  yet  only 
in  the  green  bad,  the  coloar  of  its  Uossom,  its  bright- 
ness, its  g^knioos  beanty,  yet  nnknown.  But  it  will 
ba  known  one  day,  periiaps  aia-hmg.  And  this 
OMwummatinn  of  his  hopea.'wiU  ooaw  the  moment  the 
man  is  rasdy  for  il  God,  in  His  infinite  condescen- 
sisn,  waits  lor  man,  not  man  for  God. 

''I  have  brooght  you  another  book,"  says  the 
clergyman,  presently,  when  at  last  there  comes  a 
little  pause  in  the  conversation.  "  I  suppose  yoa  s^HL 
find  time  for  reading  ?" 
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John  took  the  book  with  thanka,  uid  &  smile  tliat 
■ftid  A  great  deal. 

The  cIcTgyiniin  rcjolneil,  "But  I  think  you  do 
not  care  so  mucli  for  trarels  now,  my  friend !  You 
find  adventures  enough  of  your  own,  do  yon  not! 
You  live,  I  snepei-t,  an  entirety  new  life,  that  widens 
ont  hcfore  you  each  day,  until  ita  brendth  ia  in- 
finite?   And  you  are  writing,  not  rcsding,  to-dny,  I 

"Yes."  An<l  tlicn  Jolin,  its  to  a  kind  and  nympa- 
tliieing  friend,  gave  a  sliort  account  of  liia  letter.  It 
wns  to  a  youn-;  man,  a  nephew  of  liig  wife's,  wlio 
had  paid  thoin  a  two  days'  visit  a  short  time  before, 
nnd  to  whom  Jolin  had  told  tlie  liistoiy  of  the  rainy 
day  and  tlie  hnpjiineM  it  had  bronjjht  hinL  "  lie 
seemed  inclined  to  listen,  you  see,  sir,"  concludeil 
John ;  "  and  so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  him.  I 
like  (o  sow  as  much  of  the  good  seed  aa  I  cnn ;  nobody 
can  say  where  it  niuy  liap|icn  to  spring  up." 

"  No,  no.  Sciitlcr  it  bnuidcast.  '  In  the  nioniin;; 
sow  thy  seed,'  «;iy»  Solomon, 'and  in  the  cveniii;; 
withhold  not  thine  hand  ;  for  thoti  knowpst  nnt 
whether  slrntl  pr<iK]>cr,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether 
they  shall  iKith  he  alike  good.' " 

And  now  a  little  ;;irl  came  in  for  a  piece  of  tape 
and  three  yards  of  r.iliro,  and  site  brought  a,  bciuk  in 
her  hand,  whicli  ulic  held  out  to  John,  and  which  the 
clergyman  snw  ivas  a  cliciip  copy  of  Mr.  Mackay's 
"Grace  »nd  Truth." 

''Motlier  has  rc.id  the  bonk,  sir,  and  she  is  very 
maeb  obliged  to  you  for  the  loan  of  it,  and  she  says 
will  you  get  her  one  like  it,  and  ithe  'II  i«iy  you." 

The  child  left  the  shop,  and  as  ube  did  ao  on  old 
■nan  entered. 

"What  time  is  the  meeting  to  be  to-night.  Master 
Stevens,  if  ye  please!  My  rhcnniatiz  aecnifl  gone  oir 
for  the  time ;  and  I  think  sonu'huw  I  'd  like  to  go, 
tnd  hear  what  the  gentlemen  have  got  to  aay." 

J<^  gave  the  required  infomuttion  in  a  pleasant, 


kindly  manner,  and  when  the  «ld  i 
made  his  way  out  into  the  street — he 
and  it  did  not  min  now — John  th 

clergyman,  who  still  sat  by  the  rmiiit 
"  So  some  of  you  are  going  to  bnia 

evening  T    To  gather,  doubtlesji.  iii;t 

around — one  here  and  anwlur  thiri' 

the  Lord'M  jewels;' 

Pcrluipa  you  iriiglit  be  able  tf  -.  - 


■ed  the 


liut  1  s 


t  for   lini 


And  to  "  hflp  cvcrythin;-  pni 
waK  now  Johtrn  sjiertal  aim. 

lie  F^cattered  the  fmrnl  si-ed  ;  : 
the  Spirit  listed,  nnd  in  mat 
already  to  bring  forth  a  hundre 

But  John  does  not  so  niueh  i 
Ihe/riiilot  his  pfTorts  ;  he  lea' 
Lord  is  not  unrighteous  to  forgi 
of  love  ;  he  knows  that.  Au< 
seeing  his  sheaves  of  golden 
heaven.      His  Lord,  he  bcliev> 


.1  he  lo'ik^   for 
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